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ARTICLE  L 
Thx  Historical  and  Geological  Deluges  Coup  abed* 

By  JSdwud  BitelMoek,  Prof,  of  OlMni.  and  Nat.  Hiat.  Ambent  CoUfga. 

[Cooeludad  from  p.  374.  Vol.  X.] 

There  is  one  other  branch  of  the  argument  for  a  deluge 
from  diluvial  phenomena,  which  we  must  not  pass  in  entire 
silence.  It  is  derived  from  an  examination  of  the  contents  of 
certain  caverns  and  fissures.  We  can,  however,  give  biit  a  very 
brief  view  of  it ;  although  to  make  it  well  understood,  requires 
a  volume.  And  happily  that  volume  has  been  written.  We 
refer  to  Dr.  Buckland's  Reliquiae  Dihmanae.* 

-      ■  "  I      I       ■   I  I     I  I  I    ■  ■     I         I  ■.       ■   .  f  I..    I       I     ,  I     I  — 1.^»^  ,  I  M 

*  In  the  Repository  for  January  1837,  we  expressed  doubts  as  to 
what  were  the  real  opinions  of  Dr.  Backland  at  present  respecting  the 
geological  evidence  of  a  deluge ;  or  rather,  how  far  his  opinions,  as 
giveo  in  bis  Reliquiae,  had  been  modified.  Oo  receiving  bis  Bridge- 
water  Treatise,  we  found  that  he  had  not  abandoned  the  opinion  that 
there  has  been  a  recent  inundation  of  the  earth,  as  shown  by  geology : 
but  he  doubts  whether  its  identity  with  the  Noachian  deluge  can  be 
made  oul  The  following  are  his  views  —  "  The  evidence  which  1 
have  collected  in  my  Reliquiae  Diluvianae,  1823,  shows  that  one  of 
the  last  great  physical  events  that  hjave  affected  the  surface  of  our 
globe  was  a  violent  inundation  which  overwhelmed  a  great  part  of  the 
Doithem  hemisphere,  and  that  this  event  was  followed  by  the  sudden 
disappearance  of  a  large  number  of  the  species  of  terrestrial  quadm- 
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In  1821,  the  attention  of  Dr.  Buckland  was  called  to  the 
contents  of  a  cavern  in  limestone,  in  Yorkshire,  that  had  recent- 
ly been  opened  and  found  to  contain  numerous  peculiar  bones. 
He  found  this  cavern  to  contain  on  its  floor  the  following  sub- 
stances. At  the  bottom  was  a  coating  of  stalagmite,  or  concre- 
ted limestone,  that  had  dripped  from  the  roof;  then  succeeded 
a  layer  of  mud,  which  contained,  as  did  also  the  stalagmite  be- 
neath it,  numerous  fragments  of  the  bones  of  animals,  most  of 
them  extinct.  Above  the  mud  was  a  second  layer  of  stalag- 
mite, destitute  of  bones ;  and  the  cavern  appeared  to  have  been 
closed  since  the  period  when  the  mud  was  introduced  ;  the 
.  lower  stalagmite  having  been  deposited  previous  to  that  time, 
and  the  upper  stalagmite  subsequently.  More  than  twenty 
species  of  animals  were  made  out  from  these  relics ;  and  they 
were  mostly  tropical  animals.  From  all  the  facts  in  the  case, 
which  were  examined  with  great  care  by  Prof.  Buckland,  he 
made  several  very  important  inferences :  First,  that  this  cave 

pedg,  which  hnd  inhabited  these  regions  in  the  period  immediately 
preceding  it.  I  also  ventured  to  apply  the  name  DUuvium^  to  the 
superficial  beds  of  gravel,  clay  and  sand  which  appear  to  have  been 
produced  by  this  great  irruption  of  water.  The  description  of  the 
facts  that  form  the  evidence  presented  in  this  volume,  is  kept  distinct 
from  the  question  of  the  identity  of  the  event  attested  by  them,  with 
any  deluge  recorded  in  history.  Discoveries  which  have  been  made, 
since  the  publication  of  this  work,  show  that  many  of  the  animals 
therein  described,  existed  during  more  than  one  geological  period 
preceding  the  catastrophe  by  which  they  were  extirpated.  Hence  it 
seems  more  probable,  that  the  event  in  question  was  the  last  of  the 
many  geological  revolutions  that  have  been  produced  by  violent  irrup- 
tions of  water,  rather  than  the  comparatively  tranquil  inundation  de- 
scribed in  the  Inspired  Narrative.  It  has  been  justly  argued,  against 
the  attempt  to  identify  these  two  great  historical  and  natural  phe- 
nomena, that  as  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  waters  of  the  Mosaic  deluge 
are  described  to  have  been  gradual,  and  ol' short  duration,  they  would 
have  produced  comparatively  little  change  on  the  surface  of  the  coun- 
try they  overflowed.  The  large  preponderance  of  extinct  species 
among  the  animals  we  find  in  caves,  and  in  superficial  deposits  of 
diluvium,  and  the  new  discovery  of  human  bones  along  with  them 
afiford  other  strong  reasons  for  referring  these  species  to  a  period  an- 
terior to  the  creation  of  man.  This  important  point  however  cannot 
be  considered  as  completely  settled,  till  more  detailed  investigations  of 
the  newest  members  of  the  Pliocene,  and  of  the  diluvial  and  alluvial 
formations  shall  have  taken  place."  Bridgewaier  TVeolwe,  p.  94,  JVbfe. 
JLofidbn,  1896. 
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fx  a  long  time  previous  to  the  bringing  in  of  the  layer  of  mud, 
was  the  abode  of  hyenas,  which  dragged  in  thither  the  bones  of 
other  animals  for  their  food.  Secondly,  that  the  mud  was  in« 
troduced  by  some  general  flood,  and  not  by  local  inundations. 
Thirdly,  that  since  the  introduction  of  the  mud,  a  considerably 
kmg  period  must  have  elapsed  during  which  the  upper  layer  of 
stalagmite  was  formed.  Fourthly,  that  numerous  tropical  ani- 
mals inhabited  Elngland  at  the  period  immediately  preceding 
this  inundation.  Fifthly,  that  these  became  extinct  at  that  time. 
By  examining  other  similar  caves  and  fissures  in  England  and 
on  the  continent,  he  was  able  to  add.  Sixthly,  that  the  period  of 
the  introduction  of  the  mud  corresponded  with  the  epoch  at 
which  diluvium  was  deposited  all  over  the  world ;  and,  Sev- 
enthly, that  man  did  not  probably  exist  in  Europe  previous  to 
that  period ;  smce  none  of  his  remains  have  been  found  there  in 
diluvium ;  though  more  recently  some  of  the  French  geologists 
have  maintained  that  human  remains  occur  in  such  circumstan- 
ces as  to  indicate  that  man  must  have  been  contemporary  with 
elephants,  hyenas,  etc.  But  Dr.  Buckland,  in  bis  recent  Bridge- 
water  Treatise,  still  maintams  that  *^  no  conclusion  is  more  fully 
established  than  the  important  fact  of  the  total  absence  of  any 
vestiges  of  the  human  species  throughout  the  entire  series  of 
geological  formations.''*  Finally,  it  was  inferred  from  the  facts 
respecting  the  caverns  and  fissures,  that  the  sea  and  land  did 
not  change  places  at  the  last  deluge ;  that  is,  the  antediluvian 
continents  did  not  then  sink  down,  and  the  post-diluvian  conti- 
nents rise,  as  has  been  frequently  imagined. 

These  conclusions,  we  are  aware,  have  been  assailed  from  all 
quarters ;  and  we  observe  that  not  many  geological  writers  seem 
now  disposed  to  admit  them  in  their  full  extent.  Perhaps,  indeed, 
Dr.  Buckland  made  some  inferences  which  the  facts  more  tho- 
roughly understood  will  not  justify*  And  he  also  attempted  to 
identify  the  deluge  that  filled  the  caverns  and  fissures  with  that 
of  Noah  ;  a  point  which  he  has  himself  since  abandoned.  But 
viewing  the  facts  as  indicative  of  a  deluge,  and  not  of  the 
Mosaic  deluge,  we  have  never  seen  any  refutation  of  the  gen-% 
eral  conclusions  that  we  have  stated  above.  Indeed,  they  cor- 
respond well  with  similar  facts  taught  by  other  parts  of  geology ,^ 
and  a  presumption  is  thereby  created  in  favor  of  their  truth. 
Taken  independently  of  the  other  phenomena  of  diluvium^ 

•  Bridgewater  Treatise,  Vol.  L  p.  103.  London,  183& 
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which  we  have  detailed,  we  doubt  whether  ibis  antediluvian 
chamel  house  could  have  given  us  so  clear  an  insight  into  the 
early  history  of  our  globe.  Nor  has  Dr.  Buckland  attempted 
to  separate  the  two  classes  of  phenomena  ;  and  until  we  meet 
with  stronger  objections  than  any  we  have  yet  seen,  we  must 
regard  hb  history  of  the  contents  of  caves  and  fissures  as  an  in- 
teresting branch  of  diluvial  agency  on  the  globe. 

We  have  thus  endeavored  to  present  a  somewhat  extended 
view  of  the  argument  furnished  by  geology,  and  derived  chiefly 
from  our  own  country  in  proof  of  an  extensive  if  not  universal 
deluge  in  comparatively  modem  times.  We  freely  confess  that 
we  cannot  explain  the  phenomena  in  any  other  way,  than  by 
admitting  the  occurrence  of  such  a  catastrophe.  Bat  we  have 
no  disposition  to  be  dogmatical  on  the  subject ;  and  we  have 
endeavored  to  show  that  the  denial  of  any  such  deluge  does  not 
bring  us  at  aU  into  collision  with  the  inspired  history.  But  ad- 
mitting such  a  deluge,  is  it,  or  is  it  not  identical  with  diat  de- 
scribed by  Moses?  On  this  point  we  shall  be  still  less  dbposed 
to  dogmatize.  Yet  we  will  present  our  readers  with  the  argu- 
ments in  favor  of  their  identity,  as  well  as  with  those  opposed 
to  it. 

In  the  first  place,  the  deluges  of  geology  and  of  Scripture 
agree  in  being  comparatively  recent.  We  know  the  date  of  the 
latter ;  but  though  geology  has  left  on  imperishable  monumenls 
the  traces  of  many  distinct  epochs,  it  tells  us  of  few  chronologi- 
cal dates.  Hence  we  can  only  compare  the  diluvial  epoch  with 
those  that  preceded  it.  And  with  the  exception  of  the  modem 
epoch,  that  is  the  commencement  of  the  deposition  of  alluvium, 
the  time  when  diluvium  was  deposited  was  the  last  of  these 
epochs.  It  might  indeed  have  been  earlier  than  the  date  of 
Noah's  deluge :  yet  we  have  in  another  place  presented  arga^ 
ments  to  prove  that  it  could  not  have  been  excessively  remote. 
And  until  it  can  be  proved  that  it  was  more  remote  than  the 
flood  described  by  Moses,  why  should  he  give  it  a  gratuitous 
antiquity  that  we  might  not  identify  it  with  the  latter  ?  Trae 
philosophy,  it  seems  to  us,  ought  to  regard  them  as  synchronous 
until  very  strong  evidence  be  presented  to  the  contrary. 

Secondly,  the  two  deluges  agree  together  in  being  of  great 
extent.  We  do  not  say,  in  being  universal,  because  it  may  be 
doubted  and  often  has  been,  in  regard  to  each  of  them,  whether 
they  were  so.  We  think  we  have  shown  that  the  geological 
deluge  extended  over  a  large  part  of  the  northern  hemisphere  : 
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but  the  tropical  and  soutfaeni  parts  of  the  globe  have  not  had 
their  diluvial  phenomena  examined  with  care  enough  to  enable 
us  to  decide  whether  this  deluge  extended  so  far.  Yet  from 
the  powerful  waves  produced  at  a  great  distance  by  earthquakes 
beneath  the  ocean^  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  a  torrent  of 
wat»  should  rush  over  the  northern  hemisphere,  or  even  over 
the  northern  parts  of  America,  without  inundating  by  its  direct 
or  reflex  action  all  other  parts  of  the  globe.  We  prefer,  how- 
ever, to  speak  of  the  last  geological  deluge  as  being  extensive, 
rather  than  universal,  until  direct  evidence  be  furnished  of  its 
being  coextensive  with  the  globe. 

As  to  the  extent  of  the  Noachian  deluge,  the  language  of 
Scripture  seems  at  first  view  to  be  very  decided :  And  the  wa* 
ten  prevailed  exceedingly  upon  the  earth;  and  aJl  the  high 
hUb  that  were  under  the  whole  heaven  were  covered.  Alixe 
universal  are  the  terms  employed  repeatedly  to  denote  the  de» 
struction  of  animals  upon  the  earth :  And  behold  ly  even  /,  do 
bring  a  flood  of  waters  upon  the  earthy  to  destroy  all  flesh, 
wherein  u  the  breath  of  hfe,  from  under  heaven ;  and  every 
thing  thai  is  tn  the  earth  shall  die.  In  spite  of  these  strong 
expressions,  not  a  few  able  writers  have  understood  them  as 
simply  universal  terms  with  a  limited  meaning.  Of  such  cases 
numerous  examples  might  be  quoted  in  the  sacred  records* 
Thus,  in  Gen.  41:  57,  it  is  said,  that  all  countries  came  into 
Egypt  to  Jos^h  to  buy  com,  because  that  the  famine  was  sore 
in  all  lands.  Here  we  have  reason  to  suppose  that  only  the 
well  known  countries  around  Egypt  are  meant.  Again,  1 
Kings  10:  S4 :  And  all  the  earth  sought  to  Solomon  to  hear 
Att  wisdom:  that  is,  doubtless,  his  fame  was  very  extensive^ 
and  many  sought  to  him,  but  not  literally  the  whole  earths 
We  have  also  a  case  in  point  in  Deut.  S:  25  :  This  day  I  will 
begin  to  put  the  dread  of  thee  and  the  fear  of  thee  upon  the 
nations  thai  are  under  the  whole  heaDens,  who  shall  hear  report 
of  thee,  and  shall  tremble  ^  and  be  in  anguish  because  of  thee. 
An  analogous  case  is  that  of  the  animals  shown  to  Peter  in  vi> 
sioo,  let  down  in  "  a  certain  vessel,"  wherein  were  all  manner 
of  four-footed  beasts  of  the  earthy  and  ufUd  beiuts  and  creep- 
ing thistgSy  and  fowls  of  the  atr,  (Acts  10:  IS.)  Who  will 
imagine  that  all  the  quadrupeds,  reptUes,  and  birds  on  the  globe, 
were  here  shown  to  the  apostle  ?  Is  it  not  clear  that  this  is  an 
example  of  the  principle  stated  by  Aristotle :  to  yag  nmfng  «V 
11  noiloi  nsnm  (istrnfogaw  f ipijta*,  *'  off  is  said  metaphorioally 
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for  many  V*  We  might  quote  here  the  declaration  of  Paul  to  the 
Colossians  (Col.  1:  23)  wherein  he  speaks  of  the  Oospel  which 
was  preached  to  every  creature  which  is  under  heaven.  No 
one  can  suppose  that  the  apostle  meant  that  the  Gospel  had  in 
that  day  been  literally  preached  to  every  creature  under  hea- 
ven :  for  every  reader  must  have  known  the  contrary  to  be 
true.  But  it  had  been  preached  very  extensively  ;  and  thus 
would  every  reader  understand  it ;  so  conformable  was  the  mode 
of  expression  to  the  idiom  of  the  Bible,  and  indeed  of  all  lan- 
guages. '<  The  Jews/'  says  Michaelis,  '^  have  well  observed, 
that  bb  y  ally  every,  is  not  to  be  understood,  on  all  occasions, 
with  the  mathematical  sense  of  aU;  because,  it  is  also  used  to 
signify  many."  The  same  is  true  of  the  Greek  nag,  the  Latin 
amnisy  the  English  ofl,  etc.  Even  in  the  description  of  the 
flood  in  Genesis  there  is  one  of  these  universal  terms  employed, 
whose  meaning  we  are  obliged  to  limit.  It  was  commanded  to 
Noah  —  of  every  living  thing  ofaU  flesh,  pairs  of  every  sori^ 
shali  thou  bring  into  the  ark  to  keep  them  alive.  Here  we 
must  limit  the  term  cdl  flesh,  to  such  animals  as  needed  a  shel- 
ter firom  the  cataclysm.  Most  writers  on  the  Scriptures  are  now 
willing  to  admit  that  not  even  pairs  of  all  the  land  animals, 
amounting  it  is  now  well  known  to  several  hundred  thousand^ 
were  collected  from  every  part  of  the  earth  into  the  ark.  Even 
Granville  Penn,  in  his  severe  strictures  upon  geology,  as  he 
understands  it,  or  rather  as  he  misunderstands  it,  takes  this  ground. 
But  the  younger  Rosenmiiller  very  justly  contends,  that  if 
the  universality  in  respect  to  the  animals  saved  in  the  ark  be 
given  up,  so  must  the  universality  m  respect  to  its  extent :  that 
is,  if  we  may  limit  the  terms  in  the  one  case,  we  may  in  the 
other. 

Such  has  been  the  conclusion  of  many  able  commentators. 
**  It  is  evident,"  savs  bishop  Stillingfleet,  **  that  the  flood  was 
universal  as  to  mankind ;  but  from  thence  follows  no  necessity 
at  all  of  asserting  the  universality  of  it  as  to  the  globe  of  the 
earth,  unless  it  be  sufliciently  proved  that  the  whole  earth  was 
peopled  before  the  flood."  fOrig.  Sacr.  Book  3.  chap.  4.) 
'^  Consentiunt  quidem  omnes,  says  Le  Clerc,  "  diluvium 
uniyersale  fuisse,  quatenus  totum  orbem  habitatum  oppressit, 
universumque  humanum  genus,  exempta  Noachi  fiimilia,  eo 
interiit.  At  alii  volunt  totum  telluris  globum  aquis  obrutum 
fiiisse,  quod  alii  negant."  ^'  Non  putandum  est,"  says  Poole 
in  his  Synopsis,  ^' totum  tenae  gkoum  aquis  tectum  fiiisse. 
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Quid  opus  erat  iUas  mergere  terras,  ubi  homines  non  eraat  ? 
Lficet  ergo  credamus  ne  centissimafn  quidem  orbis  partem  aquis 
iuisse  obnitam,  erit  nihilominus  diluvium  uniFersale,  quia  clades 
totum  orbem  oppressit."  <<  Num  diluvium  totum  terrarum  or* 
bem  ioundavit/'  says  Dathe,  '^  an  regiones  tantum  eo  tempore 
habitatas  dissentiunt  interpretes.  Ego  ouidem  &cio  cum  his, 
(pii  posterioram  sententiam  defendunt — Vocabulum  amniSf  noo 
prol»t  inundationem  fuisse  universalem.  Constet  multis  in 
iocis  bb  intelligendum  esse  tantum  de  re,  sive  loco  de  quo  agi- 
tur,  Cap.  2:  19,  20.  Ezek.  81 : 6.  Igitur  omnia  animalia, 
in  navem  intromissa  sunt  earum  regionum,  quae  aquis  inundan- 
dae.  Sic  quoque  de  montilnu  sentiendum  est,  quos  aquae  su- 
pcraverunt."* 

We  doubt,  therefore,  whether  the  language  of  Moses  requires 
us  to  admit  that  he  meant  to  impute  an  universality  to  the  de- 
luge coextensive  with  the  earth.  But  if  it  be  a  fact  that  the 
aik  did  rest  upon  the  summit  of  the  present  mount  Ararat,  in 
Armenia,  and  that  the  waters  rose  fifteen  cubits  above  that  levd, 
we  can  hardly  conceive  it  possible  that  so  mighty  a  wave  should 
not  sweep  over  the  whole  globe,  either  in  its  flux  or  reflux. 
For  according  to  the  recent  observations  of  professor  Parrot, 
that  mountain  b  15,219  English  feet  above  the  ocean.  There 
are  two  suggestions,  however,  that  may  throw  some  doubt  over 
this  conclusion.  Some  authors  do  not  think  it  certain  that  the 
present  mount  Ararat  is  the  Ararat  (D*nnM)  on  which  the  ark 
r^ted.  ^'The  stream  of  mterpreters,''  says  Mr.  Kirby,  '^  an* 
ctent  and  modem,  place  this  mountab  m  Armenia ;  but  Shuck* 
&rd,  after  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  seems  to  think  that  Ararat  was 
iinrtber  to  the  east  and  belonged  to  the  great  range  anciently 
called  Caucasus  and  Imaus,  which  terminates  m  the  Himmaleh 
mountains  to  the  north  of  India.  This  opinion  seems  to  receive 
some  confirmation  firom  Scripture,  for  it  is  s^id,  as  they  joumetf^ 
edfrom  the  toity  they  found  a  plain  in  the  land  of  Shinar. 
Now  the  Armenian  Ararat  is  to  the  north  of  Babylonia,  where- 
as the  Indian  is  to  the  east.^f  Mr.  Kirby  quotes  also  the  tra- 
dition prevalent  in  India  that  the  ark  was  moored  at  first  to  the 
Himmaleh,  and  he  considers  its  superior  height  as  correspond- 
ing better  than  that  of  Ararat  with  the  long  period  of  ten  weeks 
that  intervened  after  the  ark  first  rested,  before  the  tops  of  other 

*  Pentateuchus  a  Dathio,  p.  63. 

t  Bridgewafer  Treatise,  p.  25.  Philad.  1836. 
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mountains  were  seen.    These  arguments  are  not  perhaps  suffi- 
cient to  overweigh  the  almost  universal  testimony  of  antiquity ; 
yet  they  are  not  without  weight.     We  venture  to  make  another 
suggestion.     Is  it  certain  that  the  ark  rested  upon  the  highest 
summit  of  Ararat  ?    The  language  of  Moses  does  not  surely 
teach  that  such  was  the  fact ;  for  he  merely  states  that  the  ark 
rested  upon  the  mountains  of  Ararat,  or  Armenia  (t3*i*7^  ^n  is , 
Gen.  8:  4).     And  we  might  presume  that  the  place  oi  de- 
scent would  be  chosen  by  God  in  a  convenient  spot  for  reach- 
ing the  plain  below ;  whereas  the  summit  of  Ararat  is  so  diffi- 
cult of  ascent,  that  not  until  A.  D.,  1829,  did  man  suc- 
ceed in  setting  his  foot  upon  it.     So  that  nothing  but  a  mir- 
acle could  have  enabled  the  men  and  animals  preserved  in  the 
ark  to  descend  in  safety.     We  confess  that  the  point  where  the 
ark  rested  must  have  been  very  elevated,  because  we  find  it  to 
have  been  ten  weeks  afterwards  before  the  tops  of  other  moun- 
tains began  to  appear,  although  the  waters  were  continually  de- 
creasing. 

If  we  mistake  not,  then,  the  deluges  of  Scripture  and  of  geol- 
ogy, may,  or  may  not,  have  been  universal,  in  ccnisistency  with 
the  language  of  the  sacred  history,  and  with  the  facts  of  science 
as  they  are  at  present  understood.  They  agree,  therefore,  in 
having  been  very  extensive,  if  not  universal.  And  in  view  oj 
such  proo&  of  their  identity,  it  should  require  decisive  evidence 
to  the  contrary  to  disjoin  them.  The  followmg  are  the  principal 
objections  to  this  identity. 

1.  The  great  preponderance  of  extmct  species  of  organic 
beings  in  diluvium.  Some  of  these  species  appear  to  have  ex- 
isted through  several  geological  periods  anterior  to  the  diluvial 
epoch.  Now  it  is  known  that  the  more  unlike  existing  animals 
and  plants  are  to  the  remains  of  those  in  a  particular  formation 
the  more  ancient  do  we  conclude  that  formation  to  be.  On  the 
^ame  principle,  the  presumption  is  rather  in  fiivor  of  placing  the 
last  aqueous  catastrophe  which  geology  describes  at  a  perioc 
earlier  than  man's  creation. 

2.  No  human  remains  are  found  in  diluvium.  If  man  ha< 
existed  and  in  great  numbers,  there  seems  no  reason  why  hi 
remains  should  not  occur  along  with  those  of  other  animals 
There  is  no  way  to  avoid  this  conclusion  but  by  supposing  thi 
antediluvians  to  have  been  limited  to  central  Asia,  whose  dilu 
vium  has  been  as  yet  litde  Explored. 

3.  The  period  occupied  by  the  Mosaic  deluge  was  too  shoi 
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lo  have  produced  the  diluvial  phenomena  which  geology  ezhi* 
bits.  We  confess  we  have  been  deeply  impressed  with  this 
objection,  when  witnessing  the  powerful  denuding  effects  of  the 
the  last  geological  cataclysm.  It  is  not  merely  the  vast  accu- 
mulations of  diluvium,  nor  the  smoothed  and  furrowed  aspect 
of  the  hardest  rocks,  that  have  seemed  to  demand  more  time 
than  the  year  of  the  Noachian  deluge  ;  but  the  scooping  out  of 
vallies,  and  that  too  of  considerable  depth,  and  in  solid 'rock. 
Tnie,  there  are  distinct  marks  of  a  power  and  violence  in  the 
diluvian  waters  of  which  we  see  no  examples  at  present  in 
aqueous  currents  ;  and  we  feel  at  a  loss  to  determine  how  much 
more  rapidly  this  unknown  increase  of  power  might  have  accom- 
plished the  work  of  denudation.  We  ought  to  recollect  too, 
that  when  we  look  upon  a  valley  through  which  a  powerfiil 
current  of  water  has  rushed,  we  are  not  generally  able  to  deter- 
nune  whether  that  current  has  formed  the  whole  valley,  or  only 
given  it  its  last  form.  Another  circumstance,  also,  has  struck 
us  as  indicating  that  even  the  geological  deluge  did  not  occupy 
an  inomense  period.  Along  the  rocky  banks  of  existing  rivers, 
we  have  almost  always  found  more  or  less  of  those  excavations 
m  the  rocks  called  pot  holesy  produced  by  the  long  continued 
gyratory  motion  of  pebbles  in  a  cavity.  But  distinct  as  are  the 
marks  of  the  diluvial  waters,  we  never  saw  any  of  these  peculiar 
excavations.  And  we  cannot  but  impute  their  non-existence 
to  the  want  of  sufficient  time  during  the  cataclysm. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  arguments  against  the  identity  of  the 
two  deluges  appear  to  us  rather  to  preponderate.  ''  This  impor- 
tant point,  however,"  to  use  the  language  of  Dr.  Buckland, 
^  cannot  be  considered  as  completely  settled,  till  more  detailed 
investigations  of  the  newest  members  of  the  Pliocene,  and  of 
the  diluvial  and  alluvial  formations  shall  have  taken  place."* 
We  feel  no  great  anxiety  how  this  question  is  settled,  as  to  its 
bearing  upon  revelation.  But  examined  in  the  true  spirit  of 
the  Baconian  philosophy,  it  seems  to  us  that  there  is  quite  too 
much  evidence  of  the  identity  of  the  two  deluges,  and  quite  too 
much  ignorance  of  the  whole  subject  of  diluvium  yet  remaining, 
to  permit  an  impartial  geologist  to  decide  peremptorily,  as  some 
have  done,  that  they  could  not  have  been  contemporaneous. 
We  rather  prefer  that  state  of  mind  in  which  the  judgment  re- 
raaios  undecided,  waiting  for  further  light.     Meanwhile  it  is 

•  BridcemtM-  TtmUm,  p.  95.  Vol.  I.  Loodon,  1836. 
Vol.  XI.  No.  29.  2 
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sufficient,  so  far  as  revelation  is  concerned,  to  have  shown  that 
no  presumption  is  derived  from  geology  against  the  truth  of 
Moses's  history  of  the  deluge  ;  but  rather  a  presumption  in  its 
favor  even  on  the  most  unfavorable  supposition. 

3.   We  now  proceed,  as  the  third  general  branch  of  our  sub* 
jectj  to  consider  the  most  important  objections  derived  from 
geology  and  natural  history  y  against  the  truth  of  the  mosaic 
history  of  the  deluge. 

Not  many  years  since,  it  was  thought  by  the  skeptical,  that 
civil  history  nimisbed  many  facts  inconsistent  with  the  recent 
date  of  the  Noachian  deluge.  The  archives  and  traditions  of 
Assyria,  Egypt,  and  China,  the  Hindoo  astroncHnical  tables, 
and  the  Zodiacs  of  Denderah  and  Esneh,  were  mustered  for 
battle  with  the  Bible.  The  shout  of  victory,  on  the  part  of  infi- 
delity, rung  loudly  before  the  tug  of  the  war  had  come.  And 
it  was  not  so  much  Christians  who  stood  up  in  defence  of  the 
Bible,  as  it  was  men,  who  with  little  regard  for  the  Scriptures, 
were  yet  friends  to  fair  examination.  Before  the  magic  scru«- 
tiny  of  such  minds,  the  hoary  aspect  of  these  vaunted  reUcs  di^ 
appeared,  and  strong  confirmation  of  the  Mosaic  chronology  was 
the  result.  So  that  it  is  no  longer  necessary  to  go  into  a  labored 
refiitation  of  the  extravagant  chronologies  of  semi-barbarous  na- 
tions, nor  of  their  supposititious  astronomical  epochs.^  Many 
of  the  objections  to  the  Mosaic  chronology,  derived  fiK)m  sci- 
ence,, also,  now  that  the  subjects  are  better  understood,  have 
ceased  to  be  adduced  by  intelligent  infidels ;  but  we  must  briefly 
refer  to  some,  which,  by  those  not  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
science,  are  still  occasionally  adduced  in  opposition  to  the  au- 
thority of  Moses. 

1.  It  has  been  thought  that  certain  natural  processes  now 
going  on,  must  have  had  an  earlier  commencement  than  the 
date  of  the  Noachian  deluge. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  here  to  refer  to  the  seven  lava  beds, 
said  to  exist  around  Mount  Etna,  with  a  rich  stratum  of  soil,  or 
decomposed  lava,  between  each  of  them  ;  and  each  of  which 
it  was  supposed  must  have  demanded  at  least  2000  years  for 
its  formation  and  decomposition.  For  it  now  appears  that  the 
supposed  decomposed  surface  is  nothing  but  a  ferruginous  tufr, 

*'  By  far  the  best  view  of  these  subjects  which  we  have  seen  is 
eoDtakied  io  the  interestiog  Lectures  of  Dr.  Wioeman  on  the  Conoec* 
tion  between  Scieooe  and  Revelation,  roesntly  republished  at  Andover. 
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which  IS  often  produced  at  the  beginning  or  'end  of  a  volcanic 
eruption  ;  and,  therefore,  these  successive  beds  of  lava  might 
have  been  produced  in  as  many  years. 

The  gorge  or  ravine,  200  feet  deep  and  seven  miles  long, 
between  Niagara  Falls  and  Lake  Ontario,  has  long  been  thought 
to  require  an  immense  period  for  its  excavation ;  at  least  10,000 
years.  Admitting  this  to  be  true,  we  do  not  see  how  it  clashes 
with  the  chronology  of  Moses,  according  to  the  view  which 
most  christian  geologists  take  of  the  creation  of  the  world. 
For  why  may  not  that  excavation  have  commenced  anterior  to 
the  deluge  ;  nay,  before  the  six  days  of  creation  ?  Nearly  all 
real  geolo^ts  now  believe  that  our  continents  remain  essentially 
the  same  as  they  were  before  the  deluge  ;  so  that  antediluvian 
processes  of  excavation  might  have  been  resumed  in  the  postdi- 
luvian period.  But  there  is  another  and  probably  a  better  mode 
of  meeting  this  difficulty.  Prof.  Rogers,  as  we  have  seen, 
(p.  346,  No.  28,)  supposes  that  the  trough  below  the  falls  may  have 
been  commenced  by  diluvial  agency  ;  and  that  the  waters  of  the 
lake  have  only  modified  it  and  are  slowly  extending  it  southerly. 
The  fact  that  this  trough  lies  in  a  north  and  south  direction 
&vors  this  suggestion,  made  as  it  is  by  a  cautious  and  able  geol- 
ogist ;  and  whoever  is  iamiliar  with  diluvial  phenomena,  will 
see  at  once  that  it  is  extremely  probable.  According  to  this 
theory  all  calculations  made  from  the  present  rate  of  retrocession 
of  the  fidls,  will  give  us  no  correct  results  as  to  the  time  when 
the  process  began,  because  we  do  not  know  at  what  point  the 
abrading  process  began. 

2.  ioiother  objection  formerly  urged  with  confidence,  is,  that 
it  is  mathematically  impossible  for  the  present  oceans  of  the 
globe  to  be  raised  so  as  to  cover  its  whole  surface.  This  would 
require  several  additional  oceans  to  be  superimposed  upon  those 
now  existing,  and  from  whence  could  this  immense  additional 
quantity  of  water  have  proceeded ;  or  if  miraculously  obtained, 
what  has  become  of  it  ? 

Some  have  replied,  by  considering  the  whole  phenomena  of 
the  flood  as  miraculous.  And  a  perusal  of  the  scriptural  narra- 
tive is  apt  to  leave  the  impression  on  the  mind  that  such  was 
the  case.  But  according  to  the  present  state  of  geological  sci- 
ence, there  is  no  need  of  resorting  to  a  miracle  to  escape  firom 
tlus  objection.  For  in  the  first  place,  we  have  endeavored  to 
show  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  Scripture  account  of  the  deluge 
that  requires  us  to  consider  it  universal,  except  so  far  as  man 
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dwelt  on  the  globe.    But  secondly,  the  sudden  elevation  of  a 
continent,  or  mountain  chain,  would  raise  such  a  wave,  as  in  its 
flux  and  reflux,  must  overwhelm  all  the  dry  land,  although  all 
continents  might  not  be  submerged  at  the  same  moment.    We 
have  sometimes  been  almost  disposed  to  believe  that  this  flux 
and  reflux  of  the  diluvian  waters  is  referred  to  in  the  Siioi  IfiT; 
of  Gen.  8:  3,  and  the  niOhT  ^jibn  of  Gen.  8:  5,  (literaliy,  in 
going  and  returning  and  in  goiTig  and  decreasing)  but  we 
suppose  that  the  Hebrew  idiom  will  not  allow  that  any  thing 
more  is  included  in  these  phrases  than  a  continual  decrease  of 
the  waters. 

3.  Some  parts  of  the  globe  it  is  said  exhibit  no  marks  of  diluvial 
agency.     Chaubard,  as  already  stated,  (p.  351 ,  No.  28,)  declares 
that  erratic  blocks  or  bowlders  are  wanting  in  the  ryrenees, 
the  Appenines,  the  Carpathian  mountains,  and  the  mountains  of 
Bohemia  ;  and  Mr.  Lyell  states  that  he  did  not  find  them  in 
Sicily,  nor  in  Italy,  till  he  approached  the  foot  of  the  Alps. 
Humboldt  states,  also,  that  there  are  no  such  fragments  at  the 
eastern  foot  of  the  equatorial  Andes.**    Mr.  Lyell  likewise  rep- 
resents the  cones  of  extinct  volcanoes  in  central  France  as 
showing  no  marks  of  erosion  by  water. f    These  facts  are  not, 
however,  adduced  by  these  writers  to  disprove  the  occurrence 
of  such  a  flood  as  Moses  describes  ;  but  some  of  them  at  least 
suppose  that  they  show  that  catastrophe  to  have  been  local,  not 
universal  ;  or  that  it  was  too  quiet  to  leave  any  pernianent 
traces  of  its  existence.     And  if  we  admit  that  the  Noachian 
deluge  was  not  universal,  as  we  have  endeavored  to  show  may 
be  done  consistently  with  the  terms  of  the  sacred  record,  these 
statements  are  no  objection  to  that  history.     But  we  may  be 
permitted  to  doubt  whether  they  throw  any  formidable  difficulty 
m  the  way  of  one  who  contends  for  the  universality  and  power- 
ful action  of  the  Mosaic  deluge.     For  it  is  very  certain  that  the 
force  of  diluvial  currents  was  greatly  modified  by  local   circum- 
stances, having  been  most  powerful  in  mountainous   regions, 
or  where  the  waters  were  forced  through  narrow  gorges.     Hence 
it  is  easy  to  conceive,  that  in  some  regions  those  currents  migln 
have  been  so  feeble,  as  for  instance  on  extensive  plains,  as  t< 
leave  few  or  no  traces.     And  as  to  the  volcanic  cones  of  centra 

*  Ly ell's  Anniversary  Address  before  the  London  Geol.  Society 
1836.  p.  32. 

t  Lyell's  Geology,  Vol.  3.  p.  273. 
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Fiance,  is  it  certain  that  they  may  not  have  been  thrown  up 
since  the  time  of  Noah's  flood  ?  For  the  earliest  historical 
records  respecting  that  country^  do  not  reach  back  within  2000 
years  of  that  event.  Or  if  they  were  antediluvian,  is  it  certain 
that  the  diluvial  currents  might  not  have  been  comparatively 
feeble  in  that  region  ? 

4.  The  existence  and  preservation  of  the  olive  on  mount  Ar- 
arat have  been  regarded  as  other  objections  against  the  Mosaic 
account  of  the  deluge.  It  does  not  now  grow,  it  is  said,  in  the 
vicmity  of  that  mountain,  certainly  not  near  its  top,  which  is 
covered  with  perpetual  snow.  It  might  be  a  sufficient  reply 
to  this  difficulty,  that  there  has  been  in  all  ages  not  a  little  di- 
versity of  opinion  as  to  the  situation  of  the  Ararat  on  which  the 
nk  rested.  If  the  opinion  should  prove  true,  that  it  is  really  a 
pan  of  the  Himmaleh  range  in  India,  the  objection  would  dis- 
appear. But  not  to  resort  to  this  mode  of  avoiding  the  difficul- 
ty, if  we  regard  the  sacred  and  geological  deluges  as  identical, 
we  have  the  strongest  reason  to  suppose  that  at  the  time  of  the 
latter,  there  was  no  small  change  of  the  temperature  of  northern 
regions.  All  the  northern  part  of  Asia  abounds  with  the  re- 
mains of  the  elephant.  It  is  true  that  one  of  these  animals, 
found  preserved  entire  m  ice,  was  covered  with  hair ;  and  some 
have  thought  that  this  circumstance  proves  the  animal  to  have 
been  an  inhabitant  of  a  cold  climate.  But  if  it  inhabited  a  cli- 
mate as  cold  as  the  one  now  existing  there,  whence  could  it 
obtain  vegetable  food  ?  The  truth  is,  that  hairy  elephants  are 
now  found  in  the  higher  and  cooler  parts  of  India ;  and  this 
shows  us,  that  though  the  climate  of  Siberia  when  inhabited  by 
these  extinct  races  of  elephants  was  colder  than  the  present  un- 
modified climate  of  the  torid  zone,  yet  it  was  not  much  colder. 
And  hence  the  antediluvian  climate  around  the  present  Ararat, 
might  have  been  warm  enough  to  have  produced  the  olive. 
Indeed,  for  this  purpose  very  little  change  was  probably  neces- 
sary ;  we  mean  in  the  lower  parts  of  Armenia ;  since  Strabo 
mentions  that  in  his  day  one  part  of  that  country  did  actually 
produce  the  olive. 

That  a  change  of  climate  did  take  place  at  the  epoch  of  the 
geological  deluge,  is  proved  very  conclusively  from  the  feet 
above  referred  to,  of  the  discovery  of  an  entire  elephant  encased 
m  ice  <m  the  shores  of  the  Arctic  Ocean.  For  previous  to  the 
time  in  which  he  was  enveloped  in  the  ice,  the  climate  must 
have  been  too  warm^  in  order  that  such  an  animal  might  live, 
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to  suppose  he  was  frozen  up  during  the  winter  so  firmly  as  not 
to  thaw  out  again  during  the  summer.     But  the  congelation, 
when  it  took  place,  was  so  powerful  that  the  ice  remained  un- 
melted  till  the  beginning  of  the  present  century.    The  change 
of  climate  therefore,  must  have  been  sudden  and  permanent. 
Whether  the  pouring  down  of  the  contents  of  the  Arctic  Ocean 
upon  that  country  might  have  been  a  sufficient  cause  of  this 
change,  we  hardly  feel  prepared  to  say.     That  it  would  pro- 
duce as  great  a  change  of  temperature  as  we  suppose  took  place, 
for  the  time  being,  we  doubt  not.     We  find  it  clifficult,  however, 
to  conceive  that  this  cause  should  still  continue  in  operation. 
On  the  whole,  beset  as  the  subject  is  with  difficulties,  we  are 
prepared  to  say  little  more  than  that  a  change  of  climate  did 
take  place  at  the  epoch  of  the  last  geological  deluge  ;  and  if 
the  deluge  of  Scripture  be  identical,  this  fact  removes  all  diffi- 
culty respecting  the  growth  of  the  olive  m  Armenia.    Or,  if 
they  be  not  identical,  what  happened  at  one  of  these  cataclysms, 
may  have  been  repeated  during  the  other. 

It  appears  that  during  the  Noachian  deluge  the  olive  tree 
finom  which  the  dove  obtuned  a  leaf,  was  neither  uprooted,  nor 
did  it  lose  its  vitality.     Hence  some  have  inferred  that  there 
could  not  have  been  much  violence  in  the  diluvian  waters. 
But  we  have  only  to  suppose  that  particular  tree  to  have  stood 
in  a  sheltered  situation,  and  it  might  have  remained  unif  ected 
though  the  waters  raged  with  great  fury  around  it.    As  to  the 
^Meaf  plucked  off,''  it  might  have  been  put  forth  after  the  waters 
had  subsided ;  for  there  was  an  interval  of  more  than  a  month 
and  a  half  between  the  time  when  the  ark  first  grounded,  and 
when  the  dove  was  sent  forth  the  second  time.     Some  have 
supposed  the  olive  to  have  been  a  new  creation,  of  which  we 
have  reascm  to  suppose  there  may  have  been  many  examples 
immediately  subseauent  to  the  deluge.    But  in  that  case,  the 
leaf  could  hardly  have  been  evidence  to  Noah  that  the  earth 
had  become  so  dry  that  vegetation  had  again  put  forth.       Nor 
do  we  see  any  need  of  miraculous  agency  in  the  case,  and 
therefore  we  ought  not  to  admit  it  without  strong  proof. 

5«  Another  objection  to  the  Mosaic  account  of  the  deluge  is, 
that  purs  of  all  the  animals  on  the  globe  could  not  have  been 
preserved  in  the  ark.  From  the  days  of  Celsus,  who  in  refer- 
ence to  this  difficulty  denominated  the  ark  M/^oiroy  ikXiuowotfy 
the  absurd  arky  to  the  present  time,  this  objection  has  been  urg- 
ed as  quite  unanswerable.    And  many  theologians  have  made 
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great  eflbrts  to  show,  by  rigid  calculation,  that  there  was  room 
abundant  in  that  vessel  for  all  the  animals  that  would  be  liable 
to  be  destroyed  by  a  deluge,  with  provisions  for  a  year.  If  we 
regard  the  cubit  as  having  been  21.8  inches,  according  to  some 
writers,  the  length  of  the  ark  was  547  English  feet,  its  breadth 
ninety-one  feet,  and  its  height  fifty-five  feet.  But  if  the  cubit 
was  only  a  foot  and  a  half,  according  to  the  most  probable  esti- 
mate, its  length  was  450  feet,  its  breadth  seventy-five  feet,  and 
its  height  forty-five  feet.  Now  such  dimensions  would  perhaps 
be  sufficient  to  accommodate  pairs  of  all  the  animals  known  to 
naturalists  in  the  days  of  Buffon ;  when  they  estimated  the 
number  of  the  mammalia  at  about  250,  and  made  little  account 
of  other  animals.  But  since  more  than  a  thousand  quadrupeds 
have  been  described,  more  than  6000  birds,  and  more  than  100, 
000  insects  ;  and  since  it  is  made  probable  that  the  actual  nuip- 
ber  of  these  classes  is  at  least  half  a  millbn  ;*  such  calculations 
as  these  have  fallen  into  neglect,  and  no  judicious  ChristiaQ 
likes  to  rest  the  authority  of  Moses  upon  such  uncertain  esti- 
mates, if  there  be  another  mode  of  meeting  this  difficulty  less 
objectionable.  And  another  mode  is  now  generally  adopted,  even 
by  writers  who  are  extremely  fearful  lest  any  violence  should 
be  done  to  the  language  of  Scripture,  to  accommodate  it  to  the 
diBcoveries  of  science.  They  suppose  it,  as  we  have  already 
mentioned  in  considering  the  question  as  to  the  universality  of 
the  flood,  an  example  where  universal  terms  are  used  with  a 
limited  signification.  For  the  command  to  bring  mto  the  ark 
of  every  imng  thing  of  allftesh^  pairs  of  every  sort,  must,  at 
any  rate,  be  limited  to  those  animals  that  live  out  of  water ; 
and  there  would  seem  to  be  no  reason  why  a  sti^ll  fiirther  limi* 
tation  (^the  language  is  not  allowable  if  there  be  sufficient  rea- 
son for  it.  Now  we  cannot  but  believe  that  the  impossibility^ 
without  a  constant  miracle,  of  collecting  and  preserving  all  ani- 
mals fit)m  every  part  of  the  world  in  the  ark,  as  well  as  the  en- 
tire uselessness  of  doing  this,  so  &r  as  we  can  see,  together  with 
the  dfficulties  resuking  fit)m  the  facts  concerning  their  present 
dtttribution  over  the  earth,  (a  subject  which  we  shall  shortly 
consider,)  do  form  a  sufficient  reason  for  limiting  the  language 
of  Moees  to  those  animals  most  common  and  important  in  the 
country  where  the  ark  was  constructed  ;  or  rather  to  a  sufficient 
Bsmbn*  of  animals  to  form  an  impres^ve  memorial  to  the  post* 
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diluvians  of  so  great  a  catastrophe^  and  probably  also  to  fomish 
them  at  oace,  without  a  miracle,  with  the  necessary  domestic 
animals.     The  case  seems  very  analogous  to  the  naming  of  an- 
imals by  Adam,  when  it  is  said  that  Adam  gave  names  to  aU 
cattle  and  to  the  fowl  of  the  air.     But  few  commentators 
we  believe  will  contend  that  this  is  to  be  understood  as  zoologi- 
cally true.     We  are  not  prepared  to  say  that  the  ark  might  not 
have  been  large  enough  to  have  contained  pairs  of  all  the  ani- 
mals that  live  out  of  water ;  but  to  collect  them  and  take  care 
of  them  and  afterwards  to  distribute  them  over  the  face  of  the 
earth  must  have  been  altogether  miraculous,  and  as  we  do  not 
see  of  what  use  such  a  miracle  could  have  been,  and  we  know 
that  God  does  not  put  forth  a  miraculous  agency  where  the  ob- 
ject can  be  accomplished  by  his  ordinary  operations,  we  rather 
prefer  the  explanation  that  supposes  universal  terms  to  have 
been  employed  with  a  limited  meaning ;  and  that  only  a  part  of 
the  species  of  animals  that  then  existed  were  preserved  in  the 
ark.     As  we  do  not  thus  violate  the  principles  of  interpretation, 
and  as  this  exegesis  perfectly  satisfies  the  objection,  it  seems  to 
us  more  satisfactory  than  any  other. 

6.  Finally,  it  is  said  that  the  present  distribution  of  animals 
on  the  globe  is  incompatible  with  the  idea  that  they  ever  spread 
or  migrated  from  any  one  point  on  its  surface,  as  they  must  have 
done  if  all  proceeded  finom  those  preserved  in  the  ark.     This  is 
the  most  important  and  plausible  objection  we  have  considered  ; 
and  in  order  fully  to  appreciate  its  force,  we  must  date  the  gen- 
eral principles  by  which  the  distribution  of  plants  and  animals 
on  the  globe  has  been  regulated ; — a  subject,  which,  until  re- 
cently, even  the  ablest  naturalists  did  not  understand ;  and  con- 
cerning which,  we  apprehend  that  very  vague  notions  now  pre- 
vail among  the  great  mass  of  intelligent  men  who  are  not  natu- 
ralists. 

In  the  first  place,  a  considerable  number  of  species,  both  of 
animals  and  plants,  are  capable  of  enduring  great  varieties  of 
climate,  and  have  in  fact  migrated  over  a  considerable  part  of 
the  globe.  Most  of  the  domestic  animals,  such  as  the  ox,  the 
horse,  the  dog,  and  the  cat,  are  of  this  description ;  being  found 
in  every  climate.  But  some,  such  as  the  camel  and  the  ele- 
phant, are  confined  to  the  warmer  parts  of  the  earth.  Some 
plants  also  accompany  man  wherever  he  goes.  The  plantain, 
ibr  instance  (Plantago  major  L.)  followed  the  track  of  the  first 
settlers  of  this  country  so  imiformly,  as  to  be  dencMninated  by 
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IndBans,  '^  Engfish  man's  foot."  It  is  only  a  few  years  since 
the  flea  bane  (Erigeron  Canadense  L.)  wa^  first  carried  to  Eu- 
rope, and  it  is  now  spread  over  France,  Great  Britam,  Italy, 
Sicily,  Holland,  and  Germany.  The  thorn  apple  (Datura  Stra- 
monium L.)  originally  brought  from  the  East  Indies  and  Abys- 
sinia, now  grows  as  a  common  weed  over  nearly  every  part  of 
Europe  and  the  United  States.  The  seeds  of  some  plants  are 
fitted  to  sail  on  the  water,  and  in  this  way  are  driven  from  con^ 
tment  to  continent.  Others  have  hooks  attached  to  them,  so 
that  they  may  cling  to  the  hairy  coats  of  animals  and  be  thus 
dbjpersed. 

To  this  migratory  class  of  organized  beings,  man  belongs.  It 
»  easy  to  conceive  how  he  might  have  originated  in  a  particu- 
lar spot,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  ages  have  been  spread  over 
the  globe,  as  we  now  find  him  to  be.  We  are  not  aware  that 
any  of  those  naturalists  who  believe  the  varieties  of  men  to  con- 
stitute different  species,  created  in  the  regions  they  now  occupy, 
deny  at  all  the  possibility  of  distribution  from  one  point ;  but 
they  found  their  opinion  upon  other  ccosiderations. 

But  in  the  second  place,  the  greater  part  of  animals  and 
plants  are  confined  to  particular  districts  of  the  globe ;  so  that 
the  earth  is  divided  into  a  large  number  of  distinct  zoological 
and  botanical  provinces,  each  one  of  which  is  distinguished  by 
several  peculiar  species.  The  most  distinct  of  these  provinces 
are  separated  by  wide  oceans,  or  are  situated  in  difierent  zones ; 
but  sometimes  a  range  of  mountains  merely  forms  the  dividing 
line.  The  difference  between  the  plants  and  animds  of  the 
several  zones  on  the  globe,  has  long  been  well  known ;  and  it 
may  be  supposed  that  all  the  peculiarity  <^  any  particular  zoo* 
bgical  or  botanical  provmce  depends  upon  the  latitude.  But 
thtf  is  not  the  fact ;  for  the  productions  of  countries  on  dififerent 
continents,  between  the  same  isothermal  lines,  do  not  correspond ; 
certainly  not  as  to  species.  Thus,  of  the  2891  species  of  plants 
describe  by  Pursh  in  the  United  States,  only  385  occur  in  the 
temperate  parts  of  Europe.  New  Holland  is  remarkable  for 
the  peculiarity  of  its  Fauna  and  Flora ;  the  plants  and  animals 
ibund  there  being  almost  without  exception  different  frqm  those 
m  other  parts  of  the  world.  So  the  animals  of  America  are 
strikbgly  difierent  from  those  of  the  eastern  continent.  The 
number  of  zoological  provinces  on  the  globe  has  been  estimated 
at  eleven,  and  the  DecandoUes,  father  and  son,  than  whom  no 
better  judges  can  be  named,  reckon  the  number  of  distinct  bo* 
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tanical  provinces  at  twenty-seven.    This  estimate  was  the  resu 
of  an  examination  of  seventy  or  eighty  thousand  species. 

In  the  early  days  of  natural  histor)**,  travellers  expected  i 
find  the  same  animals  and  plants  in  distant  countries  as  in  the 
own  ;  and  often  they  fancied  resemblances  where  later  observi 
tions  have  shown  only  a  sort  of  family  likeneds,  but  not  a  sp( 
eific  identity.  Even  Linnaeus  maintained  that  all  the  specie 
of  animals  and  plants  were  originally  placed  on  one  fertile  spc 
from  whence  they  subsequently  migrated,  so  as  to  fill  the  earti 
But  the  facts  of  tlie  case  were  then  too  imperfectly  known  t 
enable  even  the  strongest  and  most  impartial  mind  to  arrive  i 
a  correct  conclusion.  Naturalists  now  almost  universally  suj 
pose  that  each  species  was  indigenous  to  one  particulat.  spc 
and  that  different  species  were  placed  in  different  spots,  froi 
whence  they  have  spread  to  a  greater  or  less  distance.  So  th 
when  they  find  a  species  on  almost  every  part  of  the  glob 
they  immediately  begin  to  seek  out  its  birth  place  and  the  meai 
of  its  dispersion. 

From  these  facts  we  trust  our  readers  will  be  able  to  estima 
the  force  of  the  objection  under  consideration.  If  all  anims 
on  the  face  of  the  globe  were  destroyed  by  the  deluge,  exce 
those  preserved  in  the  ark,  then  the  existing  races  must  ha^ 
migrated  from  the  region  of  Ararat  to  their  present  stations 
the  remotest  parts  of  the  globe.  But  facts  show  that  with  fe 
exceptions  they  are  confined  to  particular  regions ;  and  whe 
we  find  the  same  animal  in  distant  spots,  we  also  find  it  in  intc 
mediate  places.  If  all  proceeded  from  one  point  after  the  d 
luge,  we  should  have  expected  to  find  traces  of  their  existen 
along  the  path  of  their  migration.  Again,  if  this  dispersion  to< 
place  naturally,  how  could  species  adapted,  as  we  now  see  t 
greater  part  are,  to  a  particular  climate,  have  been  sustain 
while  they  were  gradually  moving  through  regions  unpropitio 
to  them,  to  that  spot  for  which  Providence  intended  then 
By  what  instinct  could  they  have  been  guided  to  countries  oft 
several  thousand  miles  distant  ?  And  especially,  how  could  t 
tropical  animals  of  America  have  reached  their  present  aboc 
without  passing  through  the  Arctic  regions  around  Behrin| 
Strait,  where  such  animals  could  not  now  survive  a  week  ?  Ai 
there  are  many  other  cases  where  the  difliculty  of  transpori 
tion  must  have  been  equally  great. 

To  reconcile  this  objection  with  the  history  of  Noah's  delug 
as  it  is  usually  understood,  is,  indeed,  no  easy  task ;  that  is. 
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we  suppose  pairs  of  all  animals  on  the  globe  were  actually  pre- 
served in  the  ark  and  the  deluge  was  striotly  universal.  Some, 
we  know,  will  cut  the  knot  at  once,  by  imputing  the  whole  to 
the  miraculous  power  of  God  —  and  we  readily  admit  that  this 
was  sufficient  if  exerted  —  but  we  do  not  think  it  necessary  to 
resort  to  such  an  agency  in  order  to  vindicate  the  Scriptures  : 
and  as  a  resort  to  miracles  rarely  satisfies,  although  it  may  si- 
lence skeptical  minds,  we  shall  suggest  two  hypotheses  which 
we  regard  sufficient  to  meet  the  difficulty. 

In  the  first  place,  the  deluge  may  not  have  been  universal. 
We  have  already  endeavored  to  show  that  the  V"3^J7"t5  (Gen. 
8:  9)  over  which  the  waters  are  said  to  have  flowed,  may  have 
been  equivalent  to  the  oixovftiv^  of  the  New  Testament  ;  that 
b,  the  whole  world  so  far  as  men  inhabited  it.  And  if  this  be 
admitted,  the  animals  that  existed  in  remote  countries  may  not 
have  perished ;  while  those  saved  in  the  ark  furnished  the  stock 
for  repeopling  the  regions  which  the  flood  had  destroyed.  Such 
an  interpretation  has  had  its  advocates,  ever  since  the  days  of 
Quirini,  in  1676 ;  and  we  are  confident  that  it  may  be  main- 
tained without  straining  or  perverting  the  sacred  record  at  all ; 
though  we  feel  some  difficulty  with  it  on  geological  grounds  : 
that  is,  we  can  hardiv  see  why  a  deluge  extensive  enough  to 
overwhelm  the  oinovfAHftj,  should  not  sweep  over  other  parts  of 
the  worid. 

In  the  second  place,  a  new  creation  of  animals  and  plants 
may  have  taken  place  subsequent  to  the  deluge.  We  admit 
that  the  Scriptures  are  silent  on  the  subject,  and  therefore  they 
leave  us  free  to  reason  concerning  it  from  philosophical  considera- 
tkms.  If  it  be  admitted  that  the  language  of  Scripture  respect- 
ing the  deluge  b  to  be  limited  to  the  region,  probably  not  ex- 
tensive, which  was  occupied  by  man,  and  to  the  animals  with 
which  he  was  most  familiar  in  those  regions,  we  should  not 
expect,  that  in  giving  an  account  of  what  took  place  after  the 
deluge,  they  would  describe  the  animals  and  plants  of  other  parts 
of  the  world,  even  if  they  were  then  first  created  :  For  in  this 
case,  it  would  have  been  necessary  to  communicate  a  know- 
ledge of  the  geography  of  the  globe  ;  or  in  other  words,  to  an- 
ticipate future  discoveries  in  that  science.  And  this  would 
have  been  foreign  to  the  object  of  revelation,  as  indeed  would 
any  account  be  of  the  animals  and  plants  of  remote  regions,  or 
of  o^anic  remains  in  the  rocks.  It  ought  also  to  be  recollected, 
that  the  sacred  writers  use  almost  the  same  language  to  describe 
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the  original  creation  of  the  matter  of  the  universe,  as  the  succes- 
sive production  of  animals  and  plants  by  ordinary  generation ; 
since  they  looked  upon  both  as  equally  the  work  of  God.  A 
p^sage  in  the  104th  Psalm  will  illustrate  this  idea,  (vs.  29, 80)  : 
TZ%ou  hidest  thy  faccy  they  (animals  of  every  kind)  are  troubled : 
thou  takest  away  their  breathy  they  die  and  return  to  their  dust. 
TAott  sendest  forth  thy  Spirit,  they  are  created:  and  thou  re^ 
newest  the  face  of  the  earth.  Now  we  cannot  but  see  the  re- 
semblance between  this  description  and  that  of  the  original  cre- 
ation in  Genesis.  The  same  Spirit  is  concerned  and  the  same 
word  used,  viz.  Mna .  It  very  well  describes,  also,  those  suc- 
cessive destructions  and  renewals  of  animal  races,  which  geolo- 
gists maintain  are  shown  by  the  history  of  organic  remains,  to 
have  taken  place  on  the  globe.  Yet  commentators  generally 
suppose  that  this  passage  describes  only  the  ordinary  destruc- 
tion and  renewal  of  the  animal  races,  which  is  daily  taking  place 
by  what  are  called  natural  laws. 

The  inference  we  wish  to  make  from  such  facts  as  these,  is, 
that  even  though  new  species  of  organized  beings  were  fiom 
time  to  time  created,  it  would  not  be  strange  that  it  should  not 
be  noticed  in  the  Scriptures,  if  the  mention  of  it  did  not  fall  in 
directly  with  the  great  moral  object  of  the  Bible  ;  since  the  in- 
spired writers  would  not  regard  such  an  exercise  of  Divine 
power  as  scarcely  more  illustrative  of  the  perfections  of  Jehovah, 
than  the  ordinary  and  continual  reproduction  of  animals  and 
plants. 

Suppose  now,  that  naturalists  should  find  reason  to  conclude 
that  new  species  of  animals  and  plants  do  occasionally  appear  on 
the  globe ;  would  there  be  any  inconsistency  between  such  a  fact 
and  the  Scriptures  ?  Must  we  believe  that  the  creation  of  all 
animals  and  plants,  that  ever  have  existed,  is  described  in  the 
Bible  ?  We  think  it  almost  certain,  as  we  have  shown  in 
another  place,  (Bibl.  Repos.  Vol.  VI.  p.  309,)  that  the  animals 
and  plants  found  fossil  are  not  described  in  Genesb.  And  nat- 
uralists think  that  there  are  some  cases  in  which  a  new  species 
of  animal  is  introduced  in  modem  times  ;  as  in  those  instances 
where  animals  or  animalculae  are  found  only  in  some  substance 
that  has  been  discovered  by  a  chemical  process  in  modem 
times.*  We  do  not  regard  the  examples  which  they  cite  as 
entirely  satisfactor}'  :  But  the  enormous  multiplication  of  the 

*  Bluni6iibach*0  Manual  of  Natural  Uialory,  p.  376*  London,  1895^ 
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frogs  of  EgTpty  soiiietimes  meDtxmed  by  oommentators  as  an 
example  of  a  new  creation,  seems  explicable  by  natural  laws 
but  with  great  difficulty.  And  such  examples,  in  connection 
with  our  previous  reasoning,  go  to  take  away  all  improbability 
from  the  conclusion,  that  there  was  a  new  creation  inmiediately 
subsequeot  to  the  deluge. 

Evidence  is  derived  from  geology  that  several  catastrophes, 
which  have  in  early  times  taken  place  on  the  globe,  by  which 
entire  races  of  organized  beings  have  been  destroyed,  have  been 
Mowed  by  the  creation  of  new  races.  Sometimes  a  few  spe- 
mes  seem  to  have  survived  the  catastrophe,  or  have  been  repro- 
duced ;  but  in  general,  those  created  after  the  catastrophe  have 
been  different  from  those  destroyed  by  it.  Here  then,  it  seems 
to  us,  we  obtam  a  still  stronger  presumpdon  that  the  diluvial 
catastrophe  described  by  Moses  was  followed  by  an  analogous 
new  creati<Hi,  so  fiir  as  it  was  necessary  to  repeople  the  world, 
or  to  adapt  organized  beings  to  changes  in  climate  and  other 
dreumstances.  The  numerous  examples  of  new  creations  which 
Palaeontology  furnishes,  show  us  that  such  is  the  law  of  the 
Divine  administration. 

Another  consideration  renders  still  more  probable  the  idea  of 
a  new  creation  subsequent  to  the  deluge.  It  does  not  appear 
from  the  sacred  records,  that  any  provision  was  made  in  the  aik 
fcr  the  preservation  of  plants  or  seeds.  Now  there^  are  very 
many  species  that  would  have  been  entirely  destroyed  by  being 
covered  with  water  for  a  year  ;  as  will  be  evident  to  any  one 
ixdio  has  noticed  how  a  flood  o(  a  few  weeks  will  ruin  many 
plants  on  which  the  water  rests.  Thev  cannot  sur^ve  so  long 
without  the  access  of  air.  The  diluvial  waters,  therefcxe,  must 
have  destroyed  the  germinaung  principle  in  numerous  instances ; 
and  unless  the  postdiluvian  flora  be  more  scanty  than  the  ante- 
dBnvian,  as  we  have  no  reason  to  suppose, — these  last  species 
must  have  been  recreated  after  the  waters  had  retired. 

These  several  ctroumstances  do  not  prove  certainly  that  such 
a  creation  did  take  place.  But  when  we  connect  them  with 
the  &ct8  that  have  been  detailed,  respecting  the  present  distri- 
bution of  organized  beings,  which  are  totally  at  variance  with 
their  having  spread  except  miraculously  from  one  point,  and 
when  we  consnoer  fiirther,  that  the  Scriptures  leave  us  at  entire 
liberty  to  suppose  such  a  creation,  the  hypothesis  certainly 
appears  probable  enough  to  form  a  satisfactory  reply  to  the 
ob}ection  under  consideration  against  the  scriptural  account  de« 
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rived  from  the  present  distribution  of  organised  beings.  S 
however,  have  thought  that  it  would  be  still  more  satisfa< 
to  combine  both  the  hypotheses  which  we  have  named.  *] 
would  admit  a  new  creation,  and  also  suppose  that  the  de 
was  not  universal.  We  do  not  feel  anxious  w^hich  af  tl 
three  modes  of  relieving  the  difficulty  is  adopted.  JBut  on 
them  at  least  seems  to  us  indispensable. 

4.  It  only  remains^  as  the  fourth  general  branch  qfour  s 
jectj  to  inqvire  whether  any  natural  causes  could  have  prodtu 
the  deluge. 

It  is  well  known,  that  from  the  earliest  times,  writers  ha 
indulged  in  speculations  on  the  natural  causes  of  this  event 
while  to  many,  such  an  inquiry  seems  almost  sacrilegious  ;  sine 
they  suppose  the  deluge  to  have  been  strictly  miraculous*     Ha 
the  sacred  writers  distinctly  informed  us  that  such  was  the  /aci 
all  philosophical  reasoning  concerning  that  event  would   faav* 
been  presumptuous  and  useless.     But  since  the  Bible  is  silen 
on  this  point,  and  since  we  know  it  to  be  a  general  principle  in 
God's  government,  not  to  superadd  to  natural  agencies  a  mirac- 
ulous energy  where  the  former  is  sufficient  to  accomplish  his 
purposes,  we  are  surely  at  liberty  to  inquire  whether  any  forces 
exist  in  nature  sufficient,  by  their  unaided  operation,  to  produce 
such  a  catastrophe.     In  giving  a  history  of  opinions  respecting 
the  deluge,  we  have  exhibited  a  variety  of  hypotheses  on  this 
subject ;  but  most  of  them  are  too  evidently  baseless  to  need 
a  formal  examination.     We  shall  therefore  mention  only  those 
that  are  still  advanced  by  respectable  writers  of  the  present  day. 

1.  Some  impute  the  deluge  to  the  approximation  of  a  comet 
to  the  earth,  or  to  an  actual  appulse  of  the  two  bodies.    On 
this  hypothesis  it  is  not  necessary  to  add  any  thing  to  what  we 
have  stated  in  giving  the  history  of  opinions  conceming  the 
deluge,  (Bibl.  Repos.  Jan.  1837.  p.  107 .j[    The  fact,  now  well 
ascertained,  that  the  comets  are  not  solid  bodies,  and  for  the 
most  part  are  only  very  attenuated  vapor,  certainly  renders  this 
hypothesis  entirely  untenable.     And  we  can  explain  the  circum- 
stance that  some  writers  still  cling  to  it,  only  by  supposing  them 
ignorant  of  the  facts,  or  strangely  perverted  in  their  judgments 
by  the  influence  of  hypothesis. 

2.  Some  suppose  that  the  deluge  was  caused  by  the  sinking 
down  of  the  antediluvian  continents  beneath  the  ocean,  and  the 
elevation  of  our  present  continents  above  the  waters.  Such  an 
event  would,  indeed,  produce  a  complete  and  universal  deluge ; 
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and  a  certain  class  of  writers,  as  we  have  seen  in  a  former  num- 
ber of  this  work,  (Bibl.  Repos.  Jan.  1837.  p.  108,)  maintain 
this  theory  with  great  confidence.     They  are  writers  who  are 
greatly  scandalized  by  the  efibrts  of  geologists  to  show  that  a 
long   interval   may  have  elapsed,  undescribed,  between  the 
*  beginning'  and  the  six  days  of  creation,  lest  too  great  latitude 
of  interpretation  should  thus  be  allowed  in  biblical  exegesis. 
And  yet  this  hypothesis  of  theirs  requires  them  to  admit,  con- 
trary to  what  every  child  sees  to  be  the  truth  in  reading  the 
Bible,  that  the  waters  of  the  flood  did  not  first  rise  over  the  land 
and  then  subside,  leaving  the  same  land  dry  ;  but  that  the  land 
sunk  down,  which  brought  over  it  the  ocean,  and  that  other 
continents  rose  in  other  parts  of  the  globe  to  fonn  new  habita- 
tkxis  for  organized  beings.     Hence  they  must  further  admit,  that 
there  must  at  that  time  have  been  an  entirely  new  creation  of 
plants  and  many  animals.     Also,  that  the  description  of  the 
garden  of  fkien  in  Genesis  is  not  a  part  of  the  Bible,  but  an  in- 
terpolation !     Surely,  men  who  can  take  such  Uberties  as  this 
with  the  Bible,  where  its  language  is  plain  and  simple,  should 
be  cautious  in  condemning  others  for  a  more  liberal  interpreta- 
tion of  some  passages  which  have  always  perplexed  the  critic. 
And  fiirther,  this  supposed  interchange  of  land  and  water  at  the 
epoch  of  the  last  deluge,  is  contrary  to  many  facts  m  geology  ; 
such  as  for  mstance,  the  occurrence  of  the  remains  of  land  ani- 
mals on  all  existing  continents,  imbedded  in  the  higher  strata. 
Tertiary  deposites  also,  are  frequent  whose  strata  are  horizontal^ 
and  whose  level  therefore  cannot  have  been  essentially  altered 
since  their  deposition  ;  for  otherwise  they  would  have  been 
tilted  up.     Yet  these  deposites  were  made  anterior  to  the  last 
geological  deluge,  because  its  relics  are  strowed  over  them. 
Dui  in  givbg  a  h'lstory  of  this  subject,  we  have  already  entered 
so  fiilly  into  the  arguments  respecting  this  hypothesis,  that  we 
fcibear  lest  we  should  be  repetitious. 

3.  Another  hypothesis  imputes  the  deluge  to  the  sudden 
elevation  of  the  bottom  of  the  ocean,  so  as  to  throw  its  waters 
over  a  part,  if  not  the  whole,  of  existing  continents.  No  fact 
is  more  generally  admitted,  by  those  conversant  with  geology, 
than  that  our  present  continents  once  constituted  the  bottom  of 
the  ocean,  and  that  almost  eaually  certain  is  it,  that  di&rent 
continents  and  different  parts  of^the  same  continent,  were  eleva- 
ted above  the  waters  at  different  epochs.  A  distinguished  French 
geciopsty  who  has  paid  much  attention  to  this  point,  thinks  he 
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can  dbtinguish  as  many  as  twelve  of  these  epochs    among 
rocks  of  Europe,  and  there  are  several  obvious  in  this  cou; 
It  is  generally  admitted,  also,  that  these  elevations    took    f 
suddenly  ;  that  is,  they  resulted  from  a  paroxysm    of  int€ 
power.     Let  us  now  ima^ne  a  continent,  or  even  a   sii 
mountain  chain,  to  be  rabed  firom  the  ocean's  depths  in  a 
days,  or  a  few  weeks.     There  can  be  no  doubt  but  the  wa 
would  be  driven  in  mighty  waves  over  those  continents,  of 
least  over  that  part  of  them  which  was  previously  above   i 
waters.    Suppose,  for  example,  that  the  bed  of  the  northe 
ocean  were  to  be  thus  lifted  up  over  a  vast  area,  by  volcai 
agency  beneath,  that  is,  by  the  accumulation  of  vapor  and  gas 
beneath  the  earth's  crust.     The  result  would  be,  that  the  wate 
of  the  northern  ocean,  with  the  vast  masses  of  ice  there  aoci 
mulated,  would  be  driven  in  a  southerly  direction,  at  least  ovc 
the  northern  hemisphere.     After  the  fractured  crust  had  per 
mitted  the  pent  up  gases,  vapors,  and  lava,  to  escape,  it  wouh 
gradually  subside,  and  thus  bring  back  the  diluvial  waters  tc 
dieir  former  beds  in  a  quiet  manner  ;  and  thus,  ere  long,  all 
traces  of  the  catastrophe  would  disappear,  unless  the  aqueous 
currents  should  have  been  powerful  enough  deeply  to  denude 
the  surface  and  transport  diluvium  and  bowlders.     Now  we 
know  that  volcanic  power  does  frequently  operate  in  this  very 
manner.     Witness  the  new  island  of  Sabrina,  which,  in  1811, 
was  raised  near  the  Azores,  and  gradually  sunk  back  again  after 
a  few  days  :  also,  in  1831,  the  island  ot  Hotham,  or  Graham, 
in  the  Meditenanean,  which  has  also  disappeared. 

We  are  not  anxious  that  our  readers  should  believe  this  to 
have  been  the  mode  in  which  the  Noachian  deluge  was  pro- 
duced.    Our  main  object  is  to  show  that  a  natural  cause  exists 
sufficient  to  have  produced  that  castastrophe,  and  thus  to  take 
away  all  improbability  respecting  the  occurrence  of  such  an 
event  from  its  supposed  physical  impossibility.    This  b,  bow- 
ever,  the  hypothesis  respectmg  the  cause  of  the  Mosaic  deluge, 
that  is  now  extensively  adopted  by  able  geologists.    Some  hare 
imputed  it  to  the  elevation  of  the  Andes,  others  to  that  of  the 
Alps.     It  seems  to  us,  however,  that  there  is  every  probability 
these  mountains  were  raised  from  the  ocean  at  an  4riier  period 
than  that  of  the  scriptural  deluge ;  and  if  the  deluge  of  geology 
ba  regarded  as  identical,  the  waves  produced  by  the  lifting  up 
of  those  mountains  would  not  have  flowed  in  a  airection  corres- 
ponding to  the  course  which  we  have  shown  the  waters  of  that 
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catadysm  to  have  taken*  It  is  3officient,  however,  to  show, 
that  geologists  in  general  are  now  willing  to  admit  that  this  cause 
is  sufficient  to  deluge  the  globe.  For,  a  few  years  since,  it  was 
thottgbt  that  science  could  demonstrate  the  phjrsical  iropossi- 
bility  of  such  an  event.  We  do  not  contend  that  this  hypothe- 
sis is  free  from  difficulties,  or  that  it  b  to  be  received  as  estab- 
fished  truth.  But  we  maintain  that  it  is  in  perfect  conformity 
with  the  present  state  of  geological  science. 

Were  we  disposed  to  speculate  still  further,  we  might  suggest, 
that  perhaps  in  this  hypothesis,  we  6nd  a  cause  for  the  power- 
fill  rain  of  forty  days  that  accompanied  the  deluge.  For  it  is 
well  known,  that  the  vast  quantities  of  aqueous  vapor  that  are 
liberated  when  a  volcano  gets  vent,  sometimes  produce  long 
oontiDued  drenching  rains.  If  a  powerful  eruption  took  place 
in  northern  regions,  the  vapor  set  free  could  be  rapidly  con- 
densed by  the  cold,  and  fall  in  the  form  of  snow  or  ram,  possi- 
bly for  a  period  as  long  as  that  described  by  Moses.  But  we 
would  not  lay  much  stress  on  this  suggestion. 

We  here  close  our  protracted  comparison  of  the  historical 
and  geological  deluges.  We  are  aware  that  we  have  conducted 
oar  readers,-*  if  indeed  they  have  not  grown  weary  and  aban- 
doned us,  —  through  a  great  deal  of  what  they  may  consider 
dry  detail.  But  we  have  long  been  satisGed  that  the  superficial 
and  popular  view  of  this  subject,  which  is  usually  presented, 
does  not  bring  the  true  state  of  the  question  before  the  mind, 
while  it  tends  to  prejudice  still  more  against  revealed  truth,  those 
acute  minds  who  see  how  shallow  and  defective  b  the  argu- 
ment. If  any  one  will  thoroughly  understand  the  subject,  he 
must  submit  to  the  labor  of  getting  acquainted  with  the  details ; 
and  instead  of  having  presented  too  many  of  these  for  this  pur- 
pose, we  know  that  our  reasoning  will  often  appear  obscure  and 
inconclusive,  because  we  have  not  presented  more.  We  shall 
now  close  by  presenting  a  summary  of  the  conclusions  at  wlilch 
we  have  arrived. 

We  have  endeavored  to  show,  that  the  traditions  found  in  all 
ages  and  in  all  nations,  civilized  and  savage,  respecting  deluges, 
had  probably  a  common  origin,  viz.  the  deluge  of  Noah  ;  though 
the  iacts  were  often  blend^  with  the  hbtory  of  local  deluges. 

We  have  shown  that  most  extraordinary  revolutions  of  opin- 
kn  have  taken  place  respecting  the  geologk^al  deluge ;  and  have 
reduced  the  opink>ns  of  standard  writers  of  the  present  day  on 

lb  subject  to  three  classes :  first,  some  deny  that  any  traces  of 
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a  general  deluge  exbt  on  the  globe  :  secondly,  others 
general  deluge  to  have  taken  place,  but  place  the  epoc 
occurrence  anterior  to  the  creation  of  roan  :  and  thirdl' 
not  only  admit  such  a  catastrophe  to  have  taken  place,  b 
pose  it  possible  it  may  have  been  identical  with  that  of 

We  have  attempted  to  prove,  that  those  who   believe 
are  at  present  no  traces  m  nature  of  Noah's  deluge, 
thereby  brought  into  collision  with  the  Bible. 

In  doing  this,  we  have  shown  that  the  organic  remains 
secondary  and  tertiary  rocks  could  not  have  been  de] 
there  by  the  Noachian  deluge  ;  and  that  we  are  to  look  i 
traces  of  that  event  only  on  the  sur&ce  of  the  globe, 
that  the  Mosaic  account  does  not  require  us  to  presuni 
any  marks  of  that  catastrophe  would  remain  to  the  preseni 
But  yet,  that  the  frequent  occurrence  of  deluges  in  early 
as  shown  by  geology,  furnishes  a  presumption  in  fiivor  o 
described  in  Scripture. 

We  hav^  shown,  that  there  has  been  a  powerful  rush  c 
teis  over  the  ii^oithem  hembphere,  especially  America,  froi 
north  and  north*west,  in  comparatively  modem  times ; 
proved  by  the  direction  in  which  bowlders  and  diluvium 
been  transported,  and  by  grooves  and  scratches  on  the  su 
of  rocks,  as  well  as  by  denuded  vallies  of  considerable  depi 

We  have  inferred  that  this  geological  deluge  corresponds 
that  of  Scripture,  in  having  been  extensive,  if  not  universal 
in  having  taken  place  in  comparatively  recent  times :  and 
therefore,  it  is  possible  the  two  deluges  may  have  been  id 
cal ;  though  the  evidence  at  present  rather  preponderates  ag 
this  opbion. 

In  considering  the  oUections  derived  from  geology  and  i 
ral  history  against  the  Mosuc  account  of  the  deluge,  we  1 
concluded  that  no  natural  processes  have  been  pointed  ou 
the  globe,  whose  commencement  can  be  proved  to  have  I 
at  an  earlier  date  than  that  event;  though  in  some  instai 
they  might  have  begun  before  the  flood,  and  have  been  s 
xecommenced.    Also,  that  the  present  state  of  geological  tl 
ries  renders  the  submersion  of  the  globe  by  the  flux  and  re 
of  the  waters  <juite  possible  and  probable.    Also,  that  we 
explahi  the  existence  of  the  olive  m  the  region  of  Ararat  at 
time  of  the  deluge  and  its  subsequent  extinction,  without  res 
iog  to  a  miracle.    Also,  that  the  language  of  Scripture  does 
neceasarily  mean  that  pairs  of  all  animals  on  the  globe,  zodl< 
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eally  considered,  were  preserved  in  the  ark ;  nor  that  the  flood 
was  universal  over  the  globe,  but  only  in  the  regions  where 
man  dwelt ;  and  hence  ^at  we  are  not  required  to  suppose  that 
all  animak  now  on  the  globe  have  spread  from  the  regions  of 
Ararat.  Also,  that  there  may  have  been  a  new  creation  of 
many  species  after  the  deluge;  so  that  the  facts  respecting  the 
present  distribution  of  animals,  does  not  conflict  with  the  Mosa- 
ic account. 

Finally,  in  mquiring  whether  any  natural  causes  could  have 
produced  the  deluge,,  we  have  shown  that  of  the  three  hypoth- 
eses maintained  in  modem  times  on  this  subject,  the  sudden  ele- 
vatioa  of  a  mountain  or  continent  by  intemal  force,  is  the  only 
<me  that  can  be  defended  with  any  plausibility ;  since  the  ap- 
proach of  a  comet  to  the  earth  could  have  pr6duced  no  such 
eSdcty  and  the  idea  that  our  present  continents  were  raised  from 
the  bottom  of  the  ocean  at  that  time,  is  contradicted  both  by 
Scripture  and  geology. 

If  these  conclusions  be  admitted,  every  reasonable  man  will 
aHow,  that  the  Mossuc  account  of  the  deluge  stands  forth  fairly 
and  fiilly  vindicated  from  all  collision  with  the  facts  of  science. 
Nay,  a  presumption  is  hence  derived  in  favor  of  the  Mosaic  ac- 
count. We  are  aware  that  some  will  be  disappointed  if  we  d<> 
not  go  further,  and  say  that  geology  strikingly  confirms  the  Mo- 
saic history,  as  it  has  been  customary  to  do  in  most  of  our  pop- 
ular treatises  on  the  deluge.  But  we  prefer  to  take  our  stand 
on  firm  ground.  And  notwithstanding  the  multiplied  evidences 
of  diluvial  action  which  geology  presents,  the  difficultv  of  iden- 
tifying these  cataclysms  with  the  Noachian  deluge,  is  so  great 
m  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  that  it  is  safer  to  consider 
the  pomt  as  unsettled.  Nor  is  this  of  much  importance,  so  far 
as  revelation  is  concerned.  The  truth  and  mspiratioa  of  the 
Bible  rest  on  a  foundation  of  evidence,  independent  of  phvsk»l 
science,  too  deep  and  firm  to  need  the  auxiliary  support  of^geol- 
OCT,  or  natural  history.  If  we  can  only  show,  that  there  is  no 
elision  between  the  facts  of  revelation  and  those  of  science, 
we  have  done  all  that  is  necessary  or  important.  If  any  remain 
skeptical  after  this  is  done,  the  cause  of  their  infidelity  does  not 
lie  in  any  scientific  difficulties,  nor  in  the  want  of  independent 
evidence  to  the  truth  of  the  holy  Scc^^tuires.  It  i9  the  fiuit  q( 
a  corrupt  and  unhumbled  heart. 
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ARTICLE  II. 

The  Utility  or  the  Studt  or  the  Classics  to 
Theological  Students. 

By  1.  FAckard. 

The  Utility  of  the  study  of  the  classics  in  a  college  course  is 
now  hardly  questioned.  Their  claims  have  been  advocated  with 
so  much  ability,  the  decision  in  their  favor  has  been  so  unani- 
mous, that  we  may  hope  the  question  is  put  at  rest,  and  not 
likely  to  be  soon  agitated  even  in  an  age  so  fond  of  innovation 
as  the  present. 

But  we  fear  their  importance  to  the  theological  student  is  not 
folly  recognized,  else  we  should  not  with  pain  witness  so  uni- 
versal, and  so  systematic  a  renunciation  of  their  study  on  leaving 
college. 

All  history  shows  that  where  profane  learning  has  languished, 
sacred  learning  has  sympathized  with  it.  The  one  has  always 
been  the  handmaid  to  the  otiier,  and  they  have  ever  gone  hand 
in  hand.  They  sank  together  in  the  dark  ages ;  together  they 
rose  like  the  twin  lucida  sidera  of  the  heavens,  when  "  the 
sacred  Bible  was  sought  out  of  the  dusty  comers  where  profane 
fiilsehood  and  neglect  had  thrown  it,  the  schools  opened,  and 
divine  and  human  learning  raked  out  of  the  embers  of  forgotten 
tongues."*  Religion  has  ever  been  a  friend  to  profane  learning, 
and  never  do  her  misguided  friends  do  her  more  injury  than 
when  they  denounce  their  union.  "It  was  the  christiem 
churchy*  6acon  well  says,  "  which  amidst  the  inundations  ol 
the  Scythians  on  the  one  side  from  the  north-west,  and  the  Sar- 
acen from  the  east,  did  preserve  in  the  sacred  lap  and  boson 
thereof,  the  precious  relics  of  heathen  learning,  which  other 
wise  had  been  extinguished,  as  if  they  had  never  been.""t"  W< 
hold  to  the  positions,  that  there  cannot  be  too  much  humai 
learning  if  it  is  but  sanctified  ;  that  religion  lends  to  learning  he 
highest  finish,  and  most  excellent  grace ;  and,  that  every  thin 
may  be  rendered  subservient  to  the  illustration  of  divine  trutl 
Profane  learning  may  embellish  sacred.     To  use  the    quaii 

•  Milton. 

f  Advancement  of  Learning,  p.  59.  London  Edit. 
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Qlustntioiis  of  the  fetbers :  The  Egyptians  may  be  spoiled  of 
tbeir  gold  and  sOver  and  fine  garments  in  which  they  trusted, 
the  sword  may  be  wrested  from  Goliath's  hand  to  cut  off  his 
own  heady*  and  Hiram  with  hb  Tyrians  and  undrcumcised  ar- 
tifioeis  may  be  employed  to  build  a  temple  to  Jehovah's  glory* 
The  most  insidious  blow  ever  aimed  at  Christianity  was  the 
edict  of  the  emperor  Julian,  forbidding  the  classical  authors  to 
be  taught  and  explained  m  chri^an  schools.  This  malignant 
enemy  of  Christianity  was  sagacious  enough  to  see  that  if  the 
study  of  the  classics  was  neglected,  the  true  method  of  mter- 
precb^  the  Bible  would  soon  be  lost ;  legitimate  principles  of 
hermeneutics  would  soon  be  forgotten,  and  Christians  would 
lesort  to  scholastic  subtleties,  find  no  end  or  bottom  in  specula* 
tion  after  departing  fitun  the  simplicity  of  the  text,  and  at  length 
nnk  down  into  absurd  super8titions.t  The  fathers  took  the 
ahrm  at  once,  and  used  all  their  efforts  to  counteract  so  malig- 
nant  a  design.  Several  of  them  composed  Greek  and  Latin 
manuals,  and  even  wrote  poems  and  works  on  sacred  subjects 
which  would  compensate  in  the  best  manner  possible,  for  the 
km  of  the  classics.  Augustine  %  expressly  classes  this  decree 
among  the  persecuiiant  of  the  Christians  by  Julian. 

Augustine  advises  that  we  should  spoil  the  heathen  authors  of 
their  precious  illustrations,  and  embellishments,  and  make  them 
subservient  to  the  preaching  of  the  gospel.^  He  speaks  figu* 
ratively  of  Cyprian  as  having  robbed  the  Egyptians  ot  their  gold 
and  alver  and  fine  linen.  Augustine,  though  unacquainted  with 
Hebrew  and  Greek,  always  strenuously  recommended  their  sm« 
dy.||     Gregory  Nazianzen  thus  speaks  :  *^  Learning  holds  the 

*  "  iDtorquere  de  manibus  hostium  gladium  et  Goliae  superbiaai*- 
mi  caput  proprio  mucrone  truncare." — Jerome, 

t  "  As  soon  aa  the  study  of  languages  languished  ader  the  days  of 
the  apostle  the  gospel  faith,  and  the  whole  of  religion  declined,  and 
many  grieyous  errors  and  blind  superstitions  arose  from  ignorance  of 
the  languages.  On  the  other  hand,  when  the  languages  revived,  the 
gospel  shed  abroad  a  glorious  light,  and  accomplished  so  much,  that 
the  whole  world  looked  on  ia  surprise,  and  was  forced  to  conftss, 
that  we  had  the  gospel  almost  as  pure  and  unadulterated  as  the  apo»> 
tIcB."— Epist.  Opp.  T.  XIX.  aa9.  Lips. 

t  Be  CIvH.  Dei,  Lib.  XVIIL  c.  52. 

$  De  Doctr.  Chrisdana,  Lib.  IL  60. 

I  Neque  enim  ex  Hebraea  lingua,  quam  ignora.  Origeo's  acquaio- 
taoce  widi  Hebrew  is  very  suspicious.    Jerome  of  all  the  fathers 
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first  place  among  human  blessings.    I  do  not  only  speak  of 
christian  learning  but  of  profane,  which  common  UhnstiaDs, 
fit>m  a  misguided  judgment,  hold  in  conteomt  as  insidious,  dan- 
gerous and  withdrawing  the  affections  from  God."*    So  thought 
Sie  reformers,  especidly  Luther.     His  testimony  is  very  em- 
phatic.    He  says :  '^  If  by  our  fiuilt  we  lose  the  leaned  langua- 
ges by  neglect,  we  shall  lose  the  gospeLf    Divine  wisdom  has 
revived  classical  learning  for  the  sake  of  restoring  the  gospel, 
which  soon  after  arose  from  its  ashes,  and  in  this  way  over- 
threw the  tyranny  of  papacy.    For  the  same  reason  Greece  is 
subjected  to  the  Turks,  that  the  exiled  Greeks,  dispersed  through 
all  nations,  should  carry  with  them  the  Greek  language,  and  thus 
give  others  an  opportunity  of  learning  it.     From  this  we  mfer, 
fiiat  we  shall  never  preserve  the  gospel  unless  by  the  aid  of  the 
languages."!    It  would  be  difficult  to  make  a  selection  from 
the  passages  in  Luther's  works,  all  havmg  the  same  sentiment. 
Similar  were  the  sentiments  of  Melancthon  and  the  eariier  Ger- 
man theologians,  though  some  of  them  have  been  falsely  accuse 
ed  of  decrying  human  learning.    Melancthon  remarks :  *^  Ar 
unlearned  theology  is  altogether  an  Iliad  of  evils.     For  it  v 
an  ill-digested  system,  in  which  points  of  great  moment  are  no 
fully  explained,  those  are  confounded  which  should  be  kept  dis 
tinct,  and  again  those  are  put  asunder,  which  nature  requires  t 
be  united.    Such  a  system  cannot  but  produce  mfinite  erron 
and  endless  divisions,  because  in  such  a  want  of  arrangement,  on 
understands  one  thing,  and  another  another,  and  whUe  each  01 
defends  his  own  frmcy,  divisions  and  contentions  arise."^     Ho 

seems  to  have  understood  it  the  best — See  Gesen.  Qeachichte  d 
Hebraiscben  Sprache,  p.  91. 

*  Orat.  XXX.  Tom.  II.  p.  496. 

t  *  81  culpa  nostra  commiserimus,  ut  linguas  eruditas  neglect 
amittamus,  Evangelium  amittemus.** 

X  '*  Nos  evangelium  nunquam  retentoros  esse,  nisi  fiat  linguan 
aniilio." 

§  ^Omnino  lUas  maloraro  eat  ineradita  Tbeologia.  Est  enim  e 
fiiaanea  doctrina  in  qua  magnae  res  non  eiplicantnr  diserto,  miso 
tur  ea,  quae  oportebat  sejungi,  nirsus  ilia,  quae  naturaoonjungi  poi 
lat  distrahuntur.  Talis  doctrina  non  potest  non  gignere  inUn 
enores,  infinitam  dissipationem,  quia  in  tanta  confusione  alius  a1 
intelligit  et  dum  suum  quisque  somnium  defendit,  ezistunt  ceitanr 
at  disBensioneB.'*— Tom,  I.  p.  339. 
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bithful  a  picture  of  many  systems  of  theology,  not  guarded  and 
secured  by  scientific  arrangement  and  therefore  not  proof  agamst 
fiital  attacks  !  Spener,  one  of  the  revivers  of  evangelical  reli- 
gkm  in  Germany,  observes  :  '^  I  know  not  any  one  of  all  human 
studies,  in  all  departments  of  learning,  which  may  not  m  its  pro* 
per  place  become  of  real  use  to  a  student,  if  it  is  pursued  with- 
out neglecting  what  is  essential  and  if  rightly  applied."  Again, 
Spener  says  :  '^  I  wish  all  students  were  not  only  more  pious, 
but  more  learned ;  and  on  that  account  of  those  who  are  pious, 
the  more  learned  is  always  the  more  acceptable.  A  christian 
student  prays  as  earnestly  for  divine  illumination,  as  if  he  re- 
quired no  diligence  of  h'ls  own  ;  but  he  studies  also  with  the 
same  diligence  as  if  hb  labors  were  to  ejBfect  every  thing.  For 
it  were  a  presumption  and  tempting  of  God  only  to  pray  and 
then  to  await  the  divine  illumination  without  one's  own  exer- 
tioos."  Calvin  well  remarks :  "  Scientia  tamen  nihil  propterea 
miod  inflat  magis  vituperanda  est  quam  gladius  si  in  manus  fu- 
riosi incidat."  —  Learning  is  no  more  to  be  blamed  for  puffing 
up,  than  a  sword,  which  fidb  into  the  hands  of  a  madman. 

But  not  to  multiply  witnesses  —  all  the  reformers  felt  that 
even  pro&ne  learning  was  fixun  God,  and  to  be  applied  to  his 
glory.  The  study  of  the  classics  familiarizes  us  with  the  spirit 
of  antiquity,  and  thus  assists  us  in  the  interpretation  of  the  sacred 
Scriptures.  Whatever  calls  off  our  mmds  firom  the  present,  and 
carries  us  back  to  the  past,  contributes  to  our  right  understand- 
ing of  the  spirit  of  the  ancient  world.  As  it  is,  we  are  so  far 
separated  bam  it,  that  we  forget  that  the  ancients  were  men  of 
like  passions  with  us,  having  the  same  joys  and  griefs.  We 
need  to  live  intellectually  in  the  ancient  world  if  we  would  im- 
bibe its  spirit.  We  must  temporarily  adopt  their  notions,  their 
modes  of  thinking,  feeling  and  expression.  Their  ways  of  life, 
their  household,  every  day  habits  must  become  familiar  to  us. 
We  must  put  ourselves  in  their  situation  and  not  look  at  them 
through  the  spectacles  of  our  own  peculiarities.  This  indeed 
requires  a  peculiar  promptness  and  flexibility  of  mental  habits, 
but  it  is  also  in  a  very  considerable  degree  the  result  of  long  con- 
tinued study.  The  difficulty  of  transferring  ourselves  to  the 
past  b  increased  in  proportion  the  further  we  go  back.  Thus  it 
0  more  difficult  to  drink  in  the  spirit  of  the  Pentateuch,  com- 
posed in  the  very  infancv  and  morning  freshness  of  the  world, 
than  that  of  Homer. '  The  study  of  the  latter,  however,  throws 
great  light  upon  the  former,    nomer  undoubtedly  lived  m  Asia 
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Minor  and  under  a  similar  climate  with  Palestine.  This  prox- 
imity of  country  would  naturally  lead  to  similarity  of  language, 
and  above  all  to  analogy  in  thought  and  expression.  There  is 
a  sameness  in  human  nature  every  where  under  the  same  degree 
of  culture.  Greater  benefit  may  therefore  be  derived  from  a 
study  of  the  Greek,  than  of  the  Latin  classics.  They  are  the 
more  ancient,  and  their  climate  was  more  similar. 

Homer  was  in  fact  the  secular  Bible  of  mankind  for  many 
ages.     It  has  been  well  said  by  one  highly  competent  to  judge : 
''  The  Old  Testament  and  the  Iliad  reflect  light  mutually,  each 
on  the  other,  and  both  in  respect  of  poetry  and  morals,  it  may 
with  great  truth  be  said  that  he  who  has  the  longest  studied, 
and  the  most  deeply  imbibed  the  spirit  of  the  Hebrew  Bible 
will  the  best  understand,  and  the  most  lastingly  appreciate  the 
tale  of  Troy  divine."*    We  are  continually  struck  in  reading 
Homer  with  the  similarity  of  manners  and  spirit,  and  parallel- 
isms of  language  that  constantly  occur. 

To  hold  communion  with  the  past,  we  must  live  not  only 
intellectually,  but  as  it  were  physically  in  a  foreign  clime 
To  understand  the  Scriptures  we  must  live  under  the  burning 
sun  of  Palestine.  Another  heavens  must  be  over  our  head 
another  earth  beneath  our  feet.  We  must  live  amidst  its  win 
ter  torrents,  and  its  summer  brooks  —  its  deep  ravines  and  il 
extensive  caves  —  we  must  look  upon  its  barren  fig  trees,  ii 
olives,  its  cedars  —  the  glory  of  Lebanon,  the  excellency  < 
Carmel  and  Sharon.  In  a  word  we  must  be  familiar  with  tl 
objects,  which  suggested  the  pictures  and  imagery  of  Scriptur 
if  we  would  think  over  the  same  thoughts  with  its  writers  ai 
feel  again  their  feelings. 

The  study  of  the  classics  materially  assists  in  the  interpret 
tion  of  the  Scriptures.  As  the  same  principles  of  interpretati 
are  applicable  to  both,  he  will  be,  caeteris  paribus,  the  best  i 
terpreter  who  has  been  accustomed  to  interpret  the  class! 
Tbe  habits  he  has  formed  are  just  the  habits  which  are  neet 
for  an  interpreter  of  Scripture.  Origen  among  the  fathers  stron 
recommended  the  classics  as  an  excellent  preparatory  di: 
pline  to  the  study  of  the  Scriptures  ;  for  errors  in  their  interf 
tation,  which  the  tyro  at  first  would  naturally  make,  would 
less  dangerous.    The  greatest  masters  of  interpretation  hav< 


*  H.  N.  Coleridge's  Introduction  to  the  Greek  Clasiic  P€>ef8,  p.  1 
a  book  worthy  of  all  praise. 
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all  times  concurred  in  this  opinion  of  the  importance  of  the 
study  of  the  classics — and  one's  habits  of  interpretation  strengthen 
the  judgment,  give  it  acumen  and  a  discrimination  of  things 
that  differ.  Perhaps  no  faculty  is  more  susceptible  of  cultiva* 
tion.  Hence  the  great  advantage  of  the  study  of  the  classics 
in  early  life.  The  habit  of  weighing  and  balancing  evidence 
for  or  against  a  particular  interpretation  gives  acuteness  to  the 
judgment  even  in  moral  decisions. 

And  here  we  might  remark  that  the  Greek  classics  are  par- 
Ucularly  interesting  as  written  in  the  lan^age  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament. We  are  aware  there  is  a  dificrence  in  the  idiom,  the 
mould  in  which  they  are  cast,  and  evm  in  the  signification  of 
individual  words.  But  still  no  one  will  deny  that  we  could  not 
dispense  with  classical  Greek  in  the  inerpretation  of  the  New 
Testament.  Luther's  prediction,  we  dmbt  not,  is  substantially 
true  that  if  Greek  is  lost,  we  shall  lose  the  Gospel.  Transla- 
tions would  soon  become  obsolete,  the  s:reams  would  become 
more  and  more  impure  the  further  fromihe  fountain  head,  and 
that  too  without  remedy,  or  with  any  mans  of  purifying  them. 
like  the  schoolmen,  theologians  would  reSort  to  fanciful,  alle- 
gorical expositions,  to  subtleties,  to  endlss  quibbles,  and  gross 
daHcness  would  brood  over  the  world. 

The  study  of  the  classics  has  a  well  igh  marvellous  effect  in 
re6ning  the  taste,  and  quickening  the  sense  of  the  beautiful. 
Now  as  so  much  of  the  Bible  is  poetry  ^w  important  that  we 
should  be  conversant  with  the  best  acient  poets  !  Though 
the  language  is  different,  yet  it  admits  f  illustration  and  com- 
parison from  the  classic  poets.  We  hat  but  to  turn  to  Lowth, 
Knapp  and  Grotius  to  see  how  much  nay  be  borrowed  from 
the  classics  to  illustrate  the  Scriptures.  The  poetry  of  all  na- 
tions has  many  points  in  common  ;  tough  it  may  differ  in 
imagery  and  costume.  In  all  alike,  it  isthe  language  of  excited 
feeling,  and  difiers  in  the  language  of  cdinary  life  not  only  in 
diction,  but  in  the  predominance  of  the  magination  and  fancy. 
If  this  is  so,  the  poetry  of  one  nation  maybe  illustrated  from  the 
universal  poetic  language  of  others.  libch  of  the  Bible  is  in 
poetry  for  the  sake  of  making  a  deeper  mpression  than  a  dry 
didactic  manner.  He,  who  knew  all  theavenues  to  the  human 
heart,  for  he  made  it,  has  presented  truii  in  such  a  way  as  to 
interest  his  intelligent  creatures. 

He  who  b  absolute  master  of  this  poetc  language,  wields  a 
poweriiil  instrument  of  persuasion.     We  kave  barely  alluded  to 
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the  effects  of  the  stud  j  of  the  classics  upon  the  style.  Para- 
doxical as  it  may  first  appear,  they  bring  us  back  to  the  sim- 
plicity of  nature,  give  us  a  distaste  ior  false  ornaments,  the  dvlda 
vitia,  which  so  often  mislead  the  tyro  and  render  our  language 
better  adapted  to  the  comprehension  of  the  uneducated.  Their 
noblest  works  are  continually  warning  os  to  be  simple.  Cicero 
says,  '^  Ic  dicendo  vitium  vel  maximum  esse  a  vtugari  genere 
orationis,  atque  a  coruuettutine  communis  sensus  abborre."  If 
we  follow  such  guides  we  cannot  easily  go  wrong,  or  fall  into 
dangerous  errors  of  st34e.* 

We  aie  sorry  the  cissies  have  lost  their  ancient  appellation 

of  the  himanitieSf  sucl:  is  their  effect  in  humanizing  man,  that 

they  preeminently  deserve  this  title.     The  orations  found  in 

the  Greek  classics  fonrthe  best  model  for  the  preacher.    With 

one  consent  both  antiqiity  and  modem  times  have  pronounced 

them  ths  models  which  approach  nearest  perfection.    They 

have  gained  the  univenal  suffrage  of  all  times  and  ages.    They 

have  reached  the  sunniit  of  well-nigh  unattainable  perfection, 

and  are  now  gazed  atafar  off.     We  hesitate  not  to  say,  that  i 

the  orations  of  Demethenes  were  critically,  and  aestheticalh 

studied,  they  would  g  very  far  in  giving  the  student  a  taste  fo: 

'real  simplicity,  they  ^uld  cure  him  of  the  vulgar  appetite  fo 

tropes  and  metapbon  and  flowers  ;  of  seeking  ornaments  fo 

their  own  sake  ;  of  gcng  out  of  his  way  for  flowers,  instead  c 

plucking  them  if  foud  in  his  path.     We  speak  that  we  d 

know,  and  testify  tha  we  have  tried^  that  the  faithful,  of 

reviewed  studyof  one>f  Demosthenes's  orations — that  De  C< 

ron&  for  instance — wold  do  more  to  give  the  student  right  appr 

bensions  of  true  eloqunce,  than  the  study  of  all  the  worl^  ' 

rhetoric  in  our  languge.     The  student  who  has  never   ret 

his  orations  will  be  astnished,  as  Rheinhard  was,  at  his  naturs 

ness,  his  simplicity  ani  want  of  affectation  and  ornament.      I 

was  the  model  Rheinhrd  followed,  and  we  would  hold  him  ' 

to  the  theological  stident  as  a  safe  one.     Could  his  style 

argument  and  warmtl  be  copied,  its  success  would  be  infallil 

over  a  modem  audieufC.    The  style  of  no  orator  of  antiqu 

could  be  so  safely  opied  in  the  pulpit.     We  almost   wi 

*  **  Tanquam  scopuhm  sic  vitea  insolens  verbum,"  said  Caesar 
Wtf  need  not  refer  to  the  numerous  rules  of  the  same  nature  to 
found  in  that  most  itvaluable  cooipend  of  rhetoric,  Horace's  . 
Poitica. 
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though  it  may  shock  some  of  our  readers,  that  the  stereotype 
modeb  of  pulpit  eloquence,  particularly  of  the  French  school, 
might  be  fairly  put  an  end  to.     The  world  would  be  no  loser  ; 
bombast  would  be  exchanged  for  simplicity,  and  art  for  nature. 
Let  but  the  preacher  be  as  deeply  imbued  with  bis  subject, 
with  nothing  but  his  subject,  as  Demosthenes  was  ;  let  him 
drop  himself,  as  Paul  did ;  let  him  seek  only  to  be  understood 
and  felt ;  let  him  use  that  vehement  reasoning,,  that  "  logic  set 
OD  fire,"  which  Demosthenes  used,  and  with  the  Holy  Ghost 
sent  down  from  heaven,  he  would  do  wonders  in  converting;  sin- 
ners from  the  power  of  Satan  unto  God.     Perhaps  the  student 
even  after  a  repeated  perusal  will  not  be  fully  prepared  to  sym- 
pathize with  the  glowing  feelings  of  Wyttenbach,^  who  found 
nothing  of  eloquence  in  Demosthenes  the  first  three  readings. 
''  At  the  fourth,  an  unusual  and  super-human  emotion  pervaded 
my  mind.     I  could  now  see  the  orator  at  one  time  all  ardor  ; 
at  another  in  angubh,  at  another  borne  away  by  an  impulse 
which  nothing  could  resist.     As  I  proceed,  the  same  ardor 
is  kindled  in  my  own  mmd,  and  I  am  carried  away  by  the 
same  impulse.     I  fancy  that  I  am  Demosthenes  himself,  stand- 
ing before  the  assembly,  delivering  this  oration  and  exhorting 
the  Athenians  to  emulate  the  bravery  and  glory  of  their  ances- 
tors.    I  can  no  longer  read  the  oration  silently,  but  aloud. "f 
Though  the  student  may  not  be  able  to  go  all  lengths  with 
Wyttenbach,  yet  he  will  feel  and  admire  the  manner  in  which 
Demosthenes  gains  his  purpose ;  now  by  concentrated  argument, 
hurled  like  a  thunderbolt ;  now  by  withering  irony  and  sarcasm, 

*  See  Stuart's  DisBertations  on  the  Scudy  of  the  OrigiDal  Lan- 
guages of  the  Bible,  p.  58. 

t  Why  is  Dot  the  De  Coronft  of  Demosthenes  studied  more  kk  our 
Colleges  ?  This  one  oration  thoroughly  nuuUred  would  da  more  for 
the  mere  acquisition  of  the  Greek  language,  than  a  collection  of  scraps 
and  beauties,  from  all  the  most  eminent  Greek  orators.  It  is  very  impor- 
tant that  a  student  should  feel  he  has  masttrtd  some  toe  author ;  be- 
sides, by  hurrying  from  Lyaias  to  Isocrates,  and  from  Isocrates  to 
Demosthenes,  he  loses  all  that  might  facilitate  bis  progress  in  anyone 
author  from  familiarity  with  his  style.  The  use  of  Collectanea  has  a 
tendency  to  give  miscellaneous,  unsystematic  and  ilKdigeated  know- 
ledge. The  student  collects  a  few  vague  ideas,  some  moral  precepts, 
iome  jokes,  and  some  accounts  of  battle^^  instead  of  habits  of  patient 
tboogfat  or  an  acquaintance  with  the  gencrcrf  style  of  any  one  author. 
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and  thus  attains  the  highest  intellectual  eminency  the  world  has 
ever  seen,  that  of 

**  Wielding  at  will  that  fierce  democratie, 
Shaking  the  arsenal,  and  fiil mining  over  Greece, 
To  Macedon  and  Artaxerzes'  throne."* 

We  would,  were  it  practicable,  that  the  classics  could  be  studied 
to  some  limite*d  extent  in  our  theological  seminaries  as  is  the 
custom  in  Germany.  But  we  fear  it  b  out  of  the  question. 
Short  as  is  the  term  of  our  theological  study,  the  youth  of  our 
land  are  disposed  practically  to  make  it  shorter.  Under  the  spe- 
cious plea,  that  the  harvest  is  great,  and  the  Lord  hath  need  of 
them,  they  take  a  short  cut  in  theology,  and  run  before  they 
are  sent.  They  find  when  too  late  that  they  have  deceived 
themselves  and  robbed  their  minds  of  that  knowledge  and  ex- 
perience, by  which  they  might  have  been  thoroughly  fiimished 
unto  every  good  word  and  work.  If  the  student  in  private 
would  keep  up  his  classical  studies,  the  same  object  would  be 
gained. 

And  we  would  here  remark,  that  the  neglect  of  clateical 
studies  is  to  be  attributed  in  some  measure  to  the  manner  in 
which  they  are  taught  b  the  academy  and  college.  The  stu- 
dent, perhaps,  never  was  interested  in  them  ;  he  never  thought 
of  them  otherwise  than  a  hard  lesson  to  be  conned  over,  recited, 
and  as  soon  as  possible  forgotten.  He  knew  that  Xenophon 
was  easy  Greek,  and  Thucydides  hard  Greek  ;  but  he  never  felt 
the  inspiration,  the  freshness,  the  force,  the  truth  to  nature  of 
the  classics.  He  never  looked  to  the  ^living  soul  which  ani- 
mates them.  He  never  entered  into  their  magic  circle,  was 
never  initiated  into  these  mysteries  which  are  eminently  yoiyi}- 
ivta  avvitoMiv^  which  only  have  a  voice  and  significancy  for 
the  initiated. 

^  They  have  no  ear,  nor  soul  to  apprehend 
The  sublime  notion  and  high  mystery."  t 

One  of  the  most  common  pleas  for  the  neglect  of  the  classics 
is  the  want  of  leisure  amidst  the  arduous  duties  of  the  ministry. 
But  we  fear  indolence  is  generally  at  the  root  of  the  matter, 
the  want  of  a  true  scholar-like  feeling  and  spirit.     The  time 

*  Milton's  Paradise  Regained,  Book  iV. 
t  Milton's  Com  us. 
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required  is  not  great ;  the  benefit  in  improving  the  style  and 
tone  of  thinking,  real  and  lasting.     One  hour  a  day  redeemed 
from  relaxation,  from  company,  or  in  any  other  way  consistently 
with  duty,  would  accomplish  large  results.     It  would  keep  alive 
classical  studies,  would  enable  the  student  to  advance  a  step, 
and  would  add  something  to  his  intellectual  opulence.     We 
would  ask  the  student  to  be  honest  with  himself,  and  inquire 
whether  an  hour,  not  assigned  to  other  duties,  could  be  spent 
more  profitably.     That  it  is  possible  to  find  time  even  in  the 
most  raithful  and  laborious  ministerial  life,  we  learn  in  the  case 
of  Robert  Hall.     '^  He  thought  himself  defective,"  his  biogra- 
pher remarks,  ^^  in  a  tastefiil  and  critical  acquaintance  with  the 
Greek  poets.     He  read  the  Iliad  and  Odyssev  twice  over ;  pro- 
ceeding with  nearly  equal  care,  through  nearly  all  the  tragedies 
of  Sophocles  and  Euripides,  and  thence  extended  hb  classical 
reading  in  all  directions.    To  the  Liatin  and  Greek  poets,  ora- 
tcHS,  and  historians,  he  devoted  a  part  of  every  day  for  three 
years.     He  studied  them  as  a  scholar,  but  he  also  studied  them 
as  a  moralist  and  philosopher,  so  that  while  he  appreciated  their 
peculiarities  and  beauties  with  his  wonted  taste,  and  carefully 
improved  his  style  of  writing  and  his  tone  of  thinking  by  the 
study  of  the  best  models,  he  suffered  them  not  to  depreciate  his 
esteem  for  the  modems."  * 

Another  excuse,  not  now  so  fi^quently  advanced  as  formerly, 
but  perhaps  not  the  less  secretly  entertained,  is  found  by  the 
student  in  the  danger  to  spirituality  of  mind  from  the  study  of 
the  classics.  That  this  is  not  necessarily  the  case  might  be 
shown  fix>m  the  examples  of  Calvin,  Melancthon,  and  the 
iatliers  of  the  English  church — men,  who  were  the  great  lights 
of  the  age  in  which  they  lived,  and  whose  works  posterity. will 
not  willingly  let  die.  Though  they  were  men  of  various  erudi- 
tion, though  they  had  rifled  the  treasures  of  the  old  and  mighty 
world,  grappled  with  whole  libraries  and  ranged  the  whole  cir- 
cle of  human  knowledge,  yet  they  bowed  as  low  at  the  foot  of 
the  cross,  and  their  piety  was  as  simple,  humble  and  childlike, 
as  though  they  had  just  known,  and  known  no  more,  than  that 
the  Bible  was  fiom  God. 
But  we  need  not  enter  the  lists  as  apologists  for  profane 

*  Gregory's  Life,  p.  54.  Am.  Edit.— -Pareau  well  remarks,  *'Per 
UDiversum  horum  stiuliorum  cursuiu,  ne  mnc  quidemeas  literaa  omit- 
tat  negligatque,  quando  gravissima  officia  doctoris  christiani  habebit. 
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learning.  We  are  not  set  for  its  defence  as  was  Bacon,  who  in 
bis  Advancement  of  Learning  refutes  in  detail,  tbe  various 
objections  against  it.  We  are  fallen  on  difierent  times  and  dif- 
ferent circumstances. 

We  fear  that  in  most  cases  indolence  will  bere  be  found  to 
be  at  the  bottom  of  such  an  excuse.  Vitringa,  whose  spirit- 
uality was  never  questioned  by  those  who  knew  him,  thus 
spoke  :  **  Tandem  nemo  cum  ratione  existimet  diffiisius  hoc 
studii  literarii  genus  inimicum  esse  pietaii^  mentemjue  disira^ 
here  ab  arctiore  cammerdo  cum  Deo  in  Christo  per  exercita- 
tionem  vero  fidei  et  meditationis.  Sane  qui  hoc  sibi  persua- 
deant,  segnitiei  suae  obtendant."  In  the  same  Preface  to  his 
Observations,  a  most  erudite  and  valuable  work,  he  laments 
that  while  thie  field  of  theology  is  so  extensive,  theological  stu- 
dents confine  themselves  within  such  narrow  bounds,  stick  at 
first  principles,  and  do  not  go  on  unto  perfection  in  knowledge : 
per  integram  vitam  in  ipsis  haereant  principiis.* 

We  are  fully  persuaded  that  learning  may  enlarge  our  views 
of  truth  without  weakening  our  faith,  that  we  may  be  learned 
ourselves  without  having  a  learned  religion. 

It  is  a  sad  proof  of  our  depravity,  that  the  complacency  in 
the  exercise  of  our  powers  is  unfavorable  to  that  feeling  of 
humility  and  that  sense  of  our  deep  wants  which  draws  us  to 
the  Redeemer. 

But  yet  such  a  union  of  deep  piety  and  profound  learning  is 
not  only  practicable,  but  has  actually  been  witnessed  in  the  in- 
stances before  alluded  to.  The  spirit  of  the  age  as  alien  to 
such  pursuits  may  be  ofifered  as  an  excuse  by  some.  It  is  indeed 
ajxiost  resdess,  stirring  age,  as  busy  after  the  t2  nairongop  as 
ever  were  the  Greeks  of  Demosthenes's  or  Paul's  time,  an  age 
of  innovation  and  demolition.    But  for  this  very  reason  should 

*  Buddaeus,  one  of  the  most  learned  men  of  his  age,  remarks :  ''It 
is  of  no  use  to  conceal  our  diseases.  When  I  look  around,  I  am 
overwhelmed  with  grief,  nay,  am  astonished,  when  I  consider  how 
few  students  come  up  to  tbe  expectations  and  wishes  of  the  church. 
One  reason  is,  that  they  spend  so  short  a  time  at  school,  as  scarcely 
to  lay  the  foundation  or  learn  the  elements  of  theology,  (quod  commo' 
rantur  hretfi  admodum  tempore  in  ac€uiemii$  ;  quod  quidem  addx»eendi» 
neeesiariiBf  aui  fundamenH$  rite  ponendie  visi  nfficit,)  So  far  from 
aspiring  to  high  attainments,  they  scarcely  catch  a  glirapse  of  the 
wide  field,  and  ever  after  stick  at  first  principles."  Pratf,  ad  bagogen 
ad  Tkioli^giam  VnioerHun. 
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the  student  make  a  stand,  and  resist  such  a  spirit.  Who  is  to 
do  it  if  he  does  not,  whose  very  business  and  profession  is  to 
regulate  others,  to  be  the  light  of  the  world,  the  salt  of  the 
earth  in  an  intellectual,  as  well  as  in  a  moral  and  religious  res- 
pect ?  He  would  be  treacherous  tp  his  cause  were  he  to  be 
carried  with  the  multitude  to  do  evil.  Rather  should  he  be  a 
rallying  point,  rather  should  his  voice  be  heard 

"In  worst  extremes  and  on  the  perilous  edge  of  batde.*^ 

But  we  would  have  all  this  knowledge  sanctified.  If  there  was 
the  only  alternative  of  doing  the  one,  and  leaving  the  other 
undone,  we  would  say  with  Leighton,  "  one  devout  thought  is 
worth  all  human  learning.''  Though  we  set  great  store  by 
learning,  yet  we  set  far  higher  by  devout  piety ;  we  would  have 
all  the  light  possible  from  whatever  source,  concentrated  upon 
the  sacred  page,  till  it  glows  and  bums,  till  a  more  exceUent 
glory  gilds  it.  Then  shall  we  find  our  studies  profitable  and 
availing  when  all  our  ends  are  single  —  for  truth  —  for  Christ. 


ARTICLE  III. 
Literary   Impostures. 

By  DtLfld  Foidiek,  jr.  Boitoa. 


With  no  great  efibrt  at  amplification  this  theme  might  be 
made  to  occupy  a  considerable  series  of  historical  volumes.  Our 
readers  may  judge,  therefore,  how  uncomfortable  is  the  sense 
of  compression  which  we  experience  in  undertaking  to  consider 
it  within  the  limits  of  a  few  pages. 

In  the  first  place,  what  are  we  to  understand  by  the  expres- 
rion  literary  imposture  1  Would  it  be  an  erroneous  use  ot  lan- 
guage to  denominate  all  had  writers  impostors  ?  Are  we  bound 
to  employ  milder  terms  than  frauds  impontiany  in  speaking  of 
productions  which  under  false  pretences  rob  men  of  their  time 
and  their  money  ;  which,  not  only  serve  no  useful  purpose,  but 
eflbct  vast  injury,  convey  grossly  distorted  conceptions  of  the 

•  Milton's  Paradise  Lost,  Book  I. 
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subjects  which  they  treat,  and  falsify  both  facts  and  principles  ? 
He  who  presents  himself  before  mankind  in  print  impliedly 
promises  that  it  shall  be  worth  a  reader's  while  to  give  him  au- 
dience. If  performance  does  not  equal  promise,  there  is  clearly 
a  breach  of  faith,  and  readers  are  defrauded.  The  plea  of 
praiseworthy  intent  will  perhaps  be  urged  in  bar.  In  very 
many  cases,  however,  this  pretension  cannot  be  set  up  with 
any  shadow  of  reason,  the  accused  having  written  only  to  make 
a  book  for  the  sake  of  acquiring  money,  celebrity,  or  other  like 
advantage  to  himself,  without  thinking  of  benefit  to  accrue  to 
his  readers  ;  and  in  most  cases  when  the  plea  can  be  honestly 
urged  against  a  harsh  sentence  for  failure  in  performance,  its 
validity  is  questionably,  since  the  intention  to  benefit  mankind 
cannot  at  all  exculpate  a  bad  author,  if  it  be  his  own  fault  that 
he  is  ignorant  of  his  incapacity.  How  few  bad  writers  would 
pass  the  ordeal  of  these  observations  unscathed ;  and  what  a 
large  proportion  of  the  books  with  which  the  world  has  been 
deluged  must,  in  consequence,  be  denominated  literary  impos^ 
tures !  How  many  writers  of  professedly  erudite  "  folios,  quartos, 
8vos.,  twelves,"  have  been  almost  utterly  devoid  of  acquaintance 
with  the  subjects  which  they  treated,  perhaps  extending  their 
works  in  exact,  but  alas  !  inverse,  proportion  to  their  know- 
ledge !  How  many  histories  are  there  which  well  deserve  to 
be  ranked  with  the  production  of  one  Peter  Comestor,  which 
is  termed  by  D'Israeli  "  a  history  of  all  things  and  a  bad  history 
of  every  thing  1"  How  many  poets  have  "  poured  along  the 
town  a  flood  of  rhyme,"  which  attracted  notice,  if  at  all,  only 
on  account  of  the  extent  or  source  of  the  inundation  !  How 
many  writers  of  every  class  say  a  great  deal  and  mean  nothing ! 
How  many  think  they  mean  something,  perhaps  really  do,  but 
express  themselves  so  obscurely  as  to  affect  only  the  eye  or  ear, 
without  insinuating  a  particle  of  sense  into  the  understanding  I 
There  are  men  in  our  day  who  appear  to  be  of  the  same  mind 
as  Lycophron,  a  Greek  poet,  who  protested  that  he  would  bang 
himself  if  he  found  a  person  that  could  understand  his  "  Cas- 
sandra." Were  such  men  by  chance  to  write  somewhat  which 
could  be  comprehended,  and,  upon  discovering  the  slip  which 
they  had  made,  to  hang  themselves  incontinently,  the  world,  I 
opine,  could  hardly  be  considered  a  loser.  QuinctUian  says  that 
the  obscurity  of  a  writer  is  generally  in  proportion  to  his  inca- 
pacity. The  ancients  seem  to  have  outdone  the  modems  (and 
certainly  this  is  saymg  much,)  in  regard  to  obscurity  of  style. 
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It  WIS  inculcated  by  a  teacher  of  rhetoric  in  Quinctilian's  time 
as  an  ornament  ;  and  he  compelled  his  pupils  to  correct  such 
passages  of  their  writings  as  were  too  intelligible. 
The  words  of  Byron  : 

'"Tib  pleasant,  sure,  to  see  ooe's  name  in  print ; 
A  book's  a  book,  although  there's  nothing  in't," 

are  very  true,  and  we  might  be  content  that  the  many  who 
have  been  moved  to  their  literary  elSusions  solely  or  chiefly  by 
the  prospect  of  this  gratification,  should  enjoy  it  without  censure, 
were  it  not  that  it  is  procured  at  an  immensely  disproportionate 
expense  on  the  part  of  the  public,  —  an  expense  which  no  prin- 
ciple of  benevolence  requires  that  it  should  encounter. 

As  will  be  presumed,  however,  it  is  not  our  intention  to  take 
the  term  Kterary  imposture  in  this  large  sense.  The  attempt 
to  collect  and  recount  even  the  names  alone  of  those  who, 
through  the  ambition  of  appearing  in  the  character  of  author, 
have  perpetrated  grievous  impositions  upon  the  good  sense  and 
patience  of  mankind,  would  be  vain. 

Taking  a  more  narrow,  and  therefore  more  suitable,  view  of 
cur  subject,  we  may  conveniently,  perhaps  with  exact  precision, 
divide  liitrary  impostors  into  the  following  classes.  I.  Such 
as  appropriate  to  themselves  the  productions  or  the  thoughts  of 
others  with  the  intent  that  they  shall  pass  as  their  own. 
n.  Such  as  attempt  to  give  a  false  aspect  to  their  own  figments 
by  incorrect  ascription  of  their  authorship.  III.  Such  as  pub* 
Ifib  intentional  untruth. 

The  first  class  consbts  of  writers  commonly  denominated, 
from  the  Latin,  plagiarists. 

It  is  not  the  case,  however,  that  all  borrowing  is  plagiarism, 
in  any  odious  sense.     A  writer  may  derive  hints  bom  the  pro- 
ductions of  other  men,  without  laying  himself  open  to  the 
dight^  censure.     Thus  Milton,  it  is  said,  drew  the  suggestion 
of  his  Paradise  Lost  from  an  Italian  drama  or  mystery  ;  and 
Dante  that  of  bis  Inferno  from  the  "  Vision"  of  Alberico.     If 
the  Element  be  true,  it  does  not  at  all  detract  from  the  merit 
crf^  either  writer  ;  ibr  the  merit  of  neither  depends  at  all  upon 
^  wi}jcb  tbej  are  supposed  to  have  borrowed.     Nor  can  any 
^"^i  with  propriety,  venture  to  term  it  a  disingenuous  course 
to  adopt  an    idea?  even  without  acknowledgement,  when  the 
^^^^^Aaounents   s^^  ^^^  costume,  the  things  of  main  unpor- 
liQQe  aod  wbichy   indeed,  gave  the  idea  all  its  value,  were 
Yli  XI.   No.  29.  6 
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origmal.  Ever^  one  can  see  that  such  an  adoption  is  very  dif- 
ferent from  the  silent,  literal  transfer  of  lines,  sentences,  or  para- 
graphs out  of  another's  production  into  one's  own,  or  the  silent 
appropriation  of  another's  thoughts  with  a  fraudulent  attempt  at 
concealment  by  alterations  in  the  form  of  expression,  by  the 
destruction  of  the  writing  which  is  pillaged,  or  by  any  other  like 
means.  No  writer  can  be  said  to  act  honorably,  who  borrows, 
in  full  consciousness  that  he  is  doing  so,  any  important  thought 
or  expression  without  acknowledgement.  Still,  there  have  been 
men  of  considerable  reputation,  who  could  unblushingly  advo- 
cate this  species  of  robbery,  and  even  inculcate  the  art  of  effect- 
ing it  without  incurring  the  hazard  of  detection.  A  French 
professor,  named  Richesource,  published  two  books  exhibiting 
the  principles  of  authorship  which  he  assiduously  taught  bis 
pupils  in  his  private  lectures.  The  first  of  these  books  was 
entitled  :  ^^  The  Mask  of  Orators,  or  the  manner  of  disguising 
with  ease  all  kinds  of  composition."  His  definition  of  plagia- 
rism, as  stated  by  D'Israeli,  is  as  follows  :  ^^  It  is  the  art,  or 
an  ingenious  and  easy  mode,  which  some  adroitly  employ  to 
change  or  disguise  all  sorts  of  speeches  of  their  own  composition 
or  of  that  of  other  authors,  for  their  pleasure  or  their  utility,  in 
such  a  manner  that  it  becomes  impossible  even  for  the  author 
himself  to  recognize  his  own  work,  his  own  genius,  and  his  own 
style,  so  skilfully  shall  the  whole  be  disguised."  The  art  he 
makes  to  consist  in  arranging  the  parts  of  a  sentence  in  a  diffe- 
rent order,  exchanging  one  word  or  phrase  for  another  which  is 
equivalent,  etc.  Thus  for  probity  a  plagiarist  would  substitute 
religum  or  virtue  ;  for  capacity y  ability  or  erudition^  etc.  His 
second  work  was  denominated  ^^  The  Art  of  Writing  and  Speak- 
ing ;  or  a  method  of  composing  all  sorts  of  letters,  and  holding 
a  polite  conversation."  At  the  close  of  the  preface  to  this  book 
he  informs  his  readers,  that  authors  who  may  be  in  want  of 
essays,  sermons,  pleadings,  letters  or  verses  may  be  accommo- 
dated on  application  to  him.  It  seems  he  was  resolved  not  to 
belie  his  name.  A  Biche-source  (rich  source)  he  must  have 
been  indeed  to  indolent  or  incapable  persons  who  desired  to 
enjoy  the  reputation  of  authorship. 

It  has  been  too  general  a  practice  among  clergymen  in  all 

christian  countries,  least  of  all  probably  in  ours,  to  appropriate 

to  their  own  use,  in  preaching,  the  printed  or  MS.  sermons  of 

their  more  gifted  or  at  least  more  prolific  brethren.     In  England 

4Uui  France,  perhaps  in  other  countries,  it  is  common  for  ser- 
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mons  to  be  printed  in  a  type  resembling  manuscript,  for  the 
purpose  of  general  circulation  among  clergymen. 

RoUin,  in  his  work  on  the  Belles-Lettres,  if  we  remember 
right,  speaks  of  the  practice  prevalent  in  his  time,  of  culling 
materiak  for  sermons  fix>m  the  productions  of  the  fathers,  not 
only  without  censure,  but  with  positive  tokens  of  approbation. 

It  is  beyond  doubt  that  many  works  of  the  ancients  have  been 
lost  to  the  world  fix>m  the  anxiety  of  those  who  bad  pilfered 
out  of  them  that  their  thefts  might  be  concealed.  In  the  mid- 
dle ages,  when  copies  of  ancient  works  were  extremely  rare, 
the  temptation  was  great,  to  one  who  came  by  accident  into 
possession  of  a  MS.  which  was  most  probably  the  only  one  in 
existence,  to  despoil  it  of  its  contents,  circulate  them  in  his  own 
name,  and  destroy  the  evidence  of  his  plagiarism.  Many  of 
the  fathers,  it  is  pretty  certain,  now  stalk  majestically  in  bor- 
rowed robes  ;  and  many  will  probably  retain  their  ill-gotten 
dignity  down  to  the  latest  generations.  Augustine  is  said  to 
have  been  deeply  indebted  to  Varro,  a  learned  Roman  writer, 
for  the  contents  of  his  great  work  "  The  City  of  Grod  ;''  and  to 
thb  circumstance  we  owe  the  loss  of  almost  all  Varro's  nume- 
rous and  very  valuable  writings,  they  having  been  burned  by 
Pope  Crtegory  VII.  to  screen  Augustine  from  the  charge  of 
plagiarism. 

In  later  times  Leonard  Aretino,  a  scholar  of  eminence,  hav- 
ing found  a  Greek  MS.  of  Procopius  on  the  Gothic  war,  trans-, 
lated  it  into  Latin  and  published  it  as  his  own  production.     It 
passed  as  such  until  the  accidental  discovery  of  another  MS.  of 
the  same  work  revealed  his  fraud. 

We  know  that  Cicero  wrote  a  work  in  two  books  on  Ohry  ; 
for  he  refers  to  it  himself  in  his  treatise  De  Officiis.*  Petrarch 
was  in  possession  of  it.  He  sent  it  to  his  preceptor,  who,  under 
the  pressure  of  extreme  poverty,  pawned  it,  and  died  soon  after 
without  disclosing  where  it  was.  It  was  never  recovered. 
Tears  afterward,  this  treatise  of  Cicero  was  noticed  in  a  cata- 
l<^e  of  books  bequeathed  to  a  monastery.  Search  was  made 
for  it,  but  it  could  not  be  found.  Peter  Alcyonius,  who  was 
physician  to  the  monastery,  published  a  book  De  ErUio,  which 
contained  many  splendid  passages  not  at  all  of  a  piece  with  the 
rest  of  the  production.  It  was  therefore  reasonably  surmised 
that  he  bad  purloined  the  MS.,  applied  to  his  own  purpose  such 

•  L.  II.  c.  9. 
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parts  of  it  as  were  susceptible  of  such  application,  and  then  de* 
stroyed  it. 

In  1649  Barbosa,  bbhop  of  Ugento,  obtained  by  accident 
an  ancient  work  which  he  published  in  his  own  name  under  the 
title,  De  Officio  Episcopi.  The  accident  referred  to  was  this. 
His  attention  was  attracted  to  a  leaf  of  MS.  around  a  fish  which 
was  brought  into  his  house  by  one  of  his  servants.  Being  in- 
terested by  the  perusal  of  it,  he  searched  for  and  procured  the 
volume  ot  which  it  formed  a  part,  and  published  it  as  we  have 
stated. 

We  will  mention  a  few  instances  of  bold  plagiarism  in  later 
days.  Richard  Cumberland  published  some  excellent  versions 
o£  fragments  of  the  Greek  dramatists,  and  long  enjoyed  the  repu- 
tation of  Greek  scholarship,  while,  in  truth,  the  learning  he  ex- 
hibited was  almost  all  derived  from  MS.  notes  of  his  grand- 
iather,  the  celebrated  Dr.  Bentley,  respecting  which  notes  he  at 
first  maintained  entire  silence.  Ultimately,  however,  he  acknow- 
ledged his  obligation,  being  driven  by  a  direct  charge  to  the 
alternative  of  acknowledgement  or  the  dangerous  as  well^as 
criminal  commission  of  falsehood. 

Dr.  Middleton  was  very  much  indebted  to  a  Scotch  writer 
named  Bellenden  in  many  parts  of  his  &mous  Life  of  Cicero. 
As  he  was  cautiously  silent  in  regard  to  his  Scotch  benefactor, 
anci  the  work  of  the  latter,  ^'  De  tribus  luminibus,"  was  exceed- 
ingly rare,  the  plagiarism  was  not  exposed  to  the  public  gene- 
rally for  a  considerable  time.  It  was,  however,  early  whispered 
about  among  the  learned,  and  at  length  Dr.  Parr  republished 
Bellenden's  book,  prefixing  a  preface  partly  occupied  with  re- 
marks on  Middleton's  unfair  procedure.  When  Parr's  expo- 
sure appeared,  it  occurred  to  the  recollection  of  a  gentleman 
who  had  been  acquainted  with  Dr.  Middleton,  that,  just  before 
the  publk^ation  of  the  Life  of  Cicero,  he  happened  to  ask  Mid- 
dleton if  he  had  seen  Bellendenus,  and  that  at  the  inquiry  he 
faltered,  grew  pale,  and  acknowledged  he  had.  Undoubtedly 
the  rarity  of  Bellenden's  work  gave  Middleton  hopes  of  escaping 
detection.  It  is  said  that  there  were  not  then  more  than  ten 
copies  to  be  found  in  all  the  libraries  of  England.  It  was  pub- 
lished on  the  cxintinent,  we  believe  at  Paris,  where  Bellenden 
resided  ;  and  the  whole  impression,  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  copies,  was  lost  in  a  storm  on  the  English  coast,  which 
drove  the  vessel  containing  it  to  the  bottom.  Such  was  its 
rarity,  that  it  is  not  mentioned  by  some  of  the  most  noted  bib- 
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liographical  writers,  Morhof,  Schelhora,  etc.  Middleton  is 
chained  by  Dr.  Parr  and  others,  probably  on  just  grounds,  with 
the  perpetration  of  numerous  plagiarisms  in  other  productions 
of  bis  pen. 

The  secret  history  of  the  authorship  of  literary  productions 
would  strip  many  a  name  of  the  reputation  it  enjoys,  and  place 
laurels  on  the  brow  of  many  a  man  who 

**  Id  life's  low  vale  remote  has  pined  alone, 

Theo  dropped  into  the  grave,  unpitied  and  unknown  !" 

Rank  and  wealth  have  obtuned  unmerited  eminence  in  the  lite- 
rary world,  at  the  expense  of  the  time  and  abilities  of  gifted 
dependents.  The  famous  book  called  Eikan  Bagiliki,  which 
passed  as  the  production  of  Charies  I.,  is  now  known  not  to 
have  been  written  by  that  king.  It  is  supposed,  though  per-> 
haps  not  satisfactorily  proved,  to  have  been  written  by  one 
Gauden.  Cardinal  Richelieu,  the  French  minister,  employed 
a  poet  of  the  name  of  Chapelain  to  compose  productions  for 
luni,  which  he  circulated  as  his  own,  and  which  served  to  pro- 
cure him  some  little  reputation  as  a  fine  writer.  Of  this  reputa- 
tion he  is  said  to  have  been  more  jealous  and  more  proud  than  of 
hb  statesmanship.  Henry  VIII.  is  supposed  not  to  have  been 
the  author  of  the  Latin  work  against  Luther  which  passed 
ender  hb  name  and  procured  him  from  Pope  Leo  X.  the  title 
of  Defender  of  the  Faith.  Instances  of  thb  nature  might  be 
nittltiplied  to  a  very  great  extent. 

Besides  the  influence  exerted  by  station  and  riches  over 

obscurity  and  poverty,  other  circumstances  have  often  led  to 

incorrect  ascriptions  of  the  authorship  of  books.     The  work 

which  passes  under  the  name  of  Hogarth's  Analysis  ofBeatUy 

was  written  for  Hogarth  by  Dr.  Morrell,  as  some  say,  or  accorcl- 

iog  to  others  by  Dr.  Hoadly.     Of  the  noted  Bampton  Lectures, 

those  delivered  in  1784  by  Dr.  White,  and  published  as  hb  in 

one  of  the  volumes  of  the  series,  were  almost  wholly  the  work 

<^  Dr.  Parr  and  a  clergyman  named  Badcock.     Dr.  White 

made  use  of  the  good  offices  of  both  his  friends,  without  inform- 

wg  either  of  the  assbtance  given  him  by  the  other.     Accident 

Igj  jy^^  Parr  to  the  discovery  of  this  course  of  double-dealing, 

tod  be  imm^i^^^y  publbhed  a  merciless  disclosure  of  the  facts. 

RMl&zb'3    History  of  the  World  (so  called)  was  m  great  part 

A    p^ductioa  oi  a  Dr.  Robert  Burrel,  who  was  confined  with 

Sr  WbIwt   10    ^®  Tower  during  its  compositi(»i.    To  him 
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Raleigh  owed  most  of  the  recondite  learning  displayed  in  his 
History.  There  were  likewise  other  contributors ;  among  them 
Ben  Jonson. 

The  following  curious  account  respecting  a  literary  debtor  to 
others  is  given  by  D'Israeli.  '*  Sir  John  HiU  owned  to  a  friend 
once  when  he  fell  sick,  that  he  had  over-fatigued  himself  with 
writing  seven  works  at  once,  one  of  which  was  on  architecture 
and  another  on  cookery  !  This  hero  once  contracted  to  trans- 
late Swammerdam^s  work  on  insects  for  fifty  guineas.  After 
the  agreement  with  the  bookseller  he  perfectly  recollected  that 
he  did  not  understand  a  single  word  of  the  Dutch  language  ; 
nor  did  there  exist  a  French  translation.  The  work,  however, 
was  not  the  less  done  for  this  small  obstacle.  Sir  John  bargained 
with  another  translator  for  twenty-five  guineas.  The  second 
translator  was  precisely  in  the  same  situation  as  the  first ;  as 
ignorant,  though  not  so  well  paid,  as  the  knight.  He  bargained 
with  a  third,  wIk)  perfectly  understood  his  original,  for  twelve 
guineas  !  So  that  the  translators  who  could  not  translate," 
says  D'Israeli,  "  feasted  on  venison,  and  turtle,  while  the  modest 
drudge,  whose  name  never  appeared  to  the  world,  broke  in 
patience  his  daily  bread  ?  The  craft  of  authorship,"  he  adds, 
"  has  many  mysteries." 

The  second  class  of  literary  impostors  consists  of  forgers. 
To  this  class  belong  the  authors  of  those  impostures  which  may 
be  denominated  religio-literary  forgeries.  Such  are  the  religious 
books  of  all  pagan  nations ;  the  Sibylline  books  of  the  Romans, 
the  Koran  of  the  Mohammedans,  the  Vedas  of  India,  the  Zend- 
Avesta,  or  liviw  word,  of  the  Persians  and  Medians,  our  own 
apocryphal  books,  etc.  Each  of  these  religio-literary  impos- 
tures would  singly  afford  ample  materials  for  an  entire  article. 
We  shall  content  ourselves  with  this  cursory  mention  of  them 
and  sweep  them  aside  en  moise. 

Turn  we  now  to  forgeries  unconnected  thus  with  reli^on* 
The  number,  unblushing  impudence,  and  intricate  ingenuity  of 
such  frauds  task  the  power  of  belief.  They  are  to  be  found  in 
every  department  of  literature. 

It  was  strenuously  maintained  by  Father  Hardouin,  a  French 
Jesuit  of  great  learning,  that  nearly  all  the  works  ascribed  to 
ancient  authors  in  Greece  and  Rome  were  forged  in  the  tliir^ 
teenth  century.  He  excepted  from  thb  singular  imputation 
only  the  works  of  Cicero  and  Pliny  the  Elder,  together  with 
some  of  those  which  bear  the  repute  of  having  been  written 
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bjr  Horace  and  Vurgil.  The  idea  was  an  extravagant  one,  and 
cannot  for  a  moment  be  regarded  with  favor  by  any  reflecting 
and  well-regulated  mind.  It  is  not  to  be  denied,  however,  that 
very  many  of  the  works  which  have  come  down  to  us  as  gen* 
mne  productions  of  the  ancient  authors  whose  names  they  bear 
are  most  probably  altogether  spurious  ;  and  that  a  far  larger 
number  oi  them  have  undergone  interpolation  to  a  greater  or 
less  extent.  There  is  little  reason  to  suppose  that,  of  the  de- 
ceptions practised  by  the  monks  of  the  middle  ages  in  relation 
to  the  works  of  the  ancients,  those  which  have  as  yet  eluded  the 
sagacity  and  research  of  the  learned  will  ever  be  detected. 
The  probability  of  exposure  is  at  least  as  much  diminished  by 
the  lapse  of  time  since  the  perpetration  of  the  frauds  and  by  the 
influence  of  prescription,  as  increased  by  the  additional  number 
of  minds  engaged  in  the  examination  of  the  Greek  and  Roman 
writers  (so  called)  or  by  the  new  facilities  oflfered  to  investiga- 
tion. Considering  the  character  of  the  middle  ages  in  regard 
to  literature,  we  can  hardly  hope  for  any  means  of  detecting 
frauds  of  this  nature  except  internal  evidence  in  the  productions 
themselves  ;  and,  in  most  cases,  thb  has  long  been  estimated 
as  correctly  as  possible,  and  a  verdict  given  accordingly.  The 
dim  light  with  which  the  doings  of  those  days  are  and  ever  must 
be  wrapt,  revealing  to  view  scarce  anything  but  the  more  prom- 
inent political  convulsions,  though  affi)rding  some  casual  glimpses 
of  literary  and  social  phenomena,  will  scarce  suffice  to  direct 
our  scrutiny  into  the  lurking-places  of  those  facts  with  which 
we  might  oppose  and  defeat  the  influence  of  prescription  as  to 
the  genuineness  of  many  works  which  are  referred  to  the  classic 
periods  of  Greek  or  Roman  literature. 

Of  the  known  forgeries  since  the  Christian  era  and  before  the 
dawn  of  letters,  we  will  make  special  mention  of  two  or  three. 
Philostratus,  the  philosopher,  who  flourished  in  the  third  cen- 
tuiy,  composed  a  life  of  the  celebrated  impostor  ApoUonius 
Tyaneus  from  records  purporting  to  have  been  made  by  Damis^ 
who  was  not  only  a  contemporary  of  ApoUonius,  but  his  friend 
and  constant  companion  in  travelling.  That  these  records  were 
spurious  there  is  clear  internal  evidence.  Among  other  things, 
the  hero  ApoUonius  appears  in  Babylon,  and  thereupon  a  de- 
scription is  given  of  that  celebrated  city,  not  a  word  of  which  is 
applicable  to  the  period,  as  at  that  time  Babylon  was  almost 
utterly  desolate,  its  splendor  having  been  long  since  absorbed 
by  Sdeucia. 
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There  is  a  history  of  the  Jewish  War,  which  passes  under 
the  name  of  Hegesippus,  the  Jew.  He  lived  in  the  reigns  of 
Antoninus  and  Commodus,  i.  e.  in  the  latter  half  of  the  second 
century  ;  and  yet  mention  is  made  in  this  work  of  Constanti- 
nople, Scotland,  and  Saxony  1 

Annius  of  Viterbo,  or  John  Nanni,  a  Dominican  friar  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  who  was  made  master  of  the  sacred  palace 
by  Pope  Alexander  VI.,  employed  his  leisure  in  the  composi- 
tion of  fragments  which  he  endeavored  to  palm  upon  the  world 
as  newly  discovered  remains  of  ancient  writers.  They  were 
comprised  in  seventeen  books  of  Antiquities,  as  he  styled  his 
forgeries,  and  bore  the  names  of  Sanchoniathon,  Berosus  and 
others.  He  subsequently  added  commentaries,  composed  mainly 
of  forged  passages  ascribed  to  unknown  authors.  These  frag- 
ments and  commentaries  were  for  a  while  extremely  weU* 
received  by  many  of  the  learned  throughout  Europe.  The 
blunders  which  they  contained  finally  led  to  the  detection  of 
their  author.  He  died,  however,  without  confessing  the  fabri- 
cation, and  from  his  respectability  and  pertinacity  the  Antiquities 
have  still  been  supposed  by  some  to  be  genuine  writings  of  the 
authors  to  whom  he  ascrib^  them,  or  at  least  to  have  been 
thus  regarded  by  Annius.  The  Dominicans,  that  the  stain  of 
such  a  forgery  might  not  attach  to  their  order,  asserted  that 
Annius  derived  his  publications  firom  a  MS.  belonging  to  the 
Colbertine  library  ;  but  the  existence  of  such  a  MS.  was  never 
satisfactorily  proved.  The  success  of  the  forgery  is  somewhat 
remarkable,  though  its  magnitude  was  not  very  great,  the  whole 
collection  of  fragments  amounting  to  less  than  200  pages.  At 
their  first  appearance  they  excited  deep  interest.  Four  parties 
were  speedily  formed,  one  pronouncing  them  forgeries  by 
Annius,  a  second  declaring  that  they  were  forged  before  the 
editor's  time,  a  third  regardbg  them  as  partly  genuine  and 
partly  interpolated  by  the  editor,  and  a  fourth  sustainmg  their 
entire  genuineness. 

The  papal  supremacy  over  the  countries  denominated  the 
States  of  the  Church  originated  in  pretended  grants  made  to  the 
popes  by  Pepin  and  Charlemagne.  There  is  no  other  proof  of 
these  grants  than  that  contained  in  certain  charters  alleged  to 
have  been  bestowed  by  Louis  le  Debonnaire,  Otho  I.  and  Hen- 
ry I.  Notwithstanding  the  strenuous  effi)rts  which  have  been 
made  by  some  Catholic  writers  to  sustain  the  authenticity  of 
these  charters,  they  are  pretty  generally  regarded  as  having 
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been  forged  to  give  color  to  the  papal  appropriation  of  the  terri- 
tories referred  to.  In  like  manner,  deeds  and  inscriptions,  designed 
to  sustain  the  pretensions  of  the  papal  church  in  a  momentous 
law-suit,  were  forged  by  the  Spanish  antiquary  Medina  Conde, 
and  buried  in  the  earth  where  he  knew  they  would  soon  be 
discovered.  The  decretals  called  the  decretals  of  Isidore,  which 
formed  the  fundamental  ground  of  the  canon-law  for  eight  cen- 
turies, were  forged  in  the  ninth  century  wjth  a  view  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  papal  authority.  Isidore,  archbishop  of 
Seville,  in  whose  name  they  were  fabricated,  died  in  636. 

Let  us  now  descend  to  more  modem  times,  and  notice  some 
of  the  most  remarkable  forgeries  which  they  present  to  view. 
Precise  chronological  order  in  narrating  them  is  not  of  conse- 
quence, and  will  not  be  sought. 

The  first  whk^h  we  shall  mention  are  those  executed  by  one 
Joseph  Vella  in  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century,  an  account 
of  which  we  transcribe  from  D'Israeli.  The  source  from  which 
this  account  is  derived  is  not  stated  by  D'Israeli ;  and  we  have 
not  been  able  to  discover  it.  In  a  French  Biographic  Univer- 
selle  we  find  a  narrative  difiering  from  his  in  some  not  very 
material  points ;  but,  as  D'Israeli's  is  rather  more  circumstantial, 
we  have  chosen  to  rely  on  his  authority.  ^'  One  of  the  most 
extraordinary  literary  impostures  was  that  of  one  Joseph  Vella, 
who,  in  1794,  was  an  adventurer  in  Sicily,  and  pretended  that 
he  possessed  seventeen  of  the  lost  books  of  Li vy  in  Arabic.  He 
had  received  this  literary  treasure,  he  said,  from  a  Frenchman, 
who  had  purloined  it  from  a  shelf  in  St.  Sophia's  church  at  Con- 
stantinople. As  many  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  classics  have 
been  translated  by  the  Arabians,  and  many  were  first  known  in 
Europe  in  their  Arabic  dress,  there  was  nothing  improbable 
in  one  part  of  his  story.  He  was  urged  to  publish  these  long- 
desired  books ;  and  Lady  Spencer,  then  in  Italy,  offered  to  de- 
firay  the  expenses.  He  had  the  effrontery,  by  way  of  speci- 
men, to  edit  an  Italian  translation  of  the  sixtieth  book ;  but  that 
book  took  up  no  more  than  one  octavo  page  !  A  professor  of 
oriental  literature  in  Prussia  introduced  it  into  his  work,  never 
suspecting  the  fraud.  It  proved  to  be  4;iothing  more  than  the 
Epitome  of  Flonis.  He  also  gave  out  that  he  possessed  a  code 
which  he  had  picked  up  in  the  Abbey  of  St.  Martin,  containing 
the  ancient  history  of  Sicily  in  the  Arabic  period,  comprehend- 
ing above  200  years,  and  of  which  ages  their  own  historians 
were  entirely! deficient  in  knowledge.     Vella  declared  he  had  a 
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genuine  official  correspondence  between  the  Arabian  governors  of 
Sicily  and  their  superiors  in  Africa,  fix)m  the  first  landing  of  the 
Arabians  in  that  island.  Vella  was  now  loaded  with  honors  and 
pensions !  It  is  true  he  showed  Arabic  MSS.,  which,  however, 
did  not  contain  a  syllable  of  what  he  said.  He  pretended  be 
was  in  continual  correspondence  with  friends  at  Morocco  and 
elsewhere.  The  king  of  Naples  furnished  him  with  money  to 
assist  his  researches.  Four  volumes  in  quarto  were  at  length 
published.  Vella  had  the  adroitness  to  change  the  Arabic  MSS. 
he  possessed,  which  entirely  related  to  Mohamme(i,  to  matters 
relative  to  Sicily.  He  bestowed  several  weeks'  labor  to  disfigure 
the  whole,  altering  page  for  page,  line  for  line,  and  word  for 
word ;  but  interspersed  numberless  dots,  strokes,  and  flourishes, 
so  that  when  he  published  a  fac-simile,  every  one  admired  the 
learning  of  Vella,  who  could  translate  what  no  one  else  could 
read.  He  complained  he  had  lost  an  eye  in  this  minute  labor ; 
and  every  one  thought  his  pension  ought  to  have  been  increased. 
Every  thing  prospered  about  him  except  his  eye ; ,  which  some 
thought  was  not  so  bad  neither.  It  was  at  length  discovered  by 
his  blunders  that  the  whole  was  a  forgery,  though  it  had  now 
been  patronized,  translated,  and  extracted,  throughout  Europe. 
When  this  MS.  was  examined  by  an  Orientalist,  it  was  discov- 
ered to  be  nothing  but  a  history  of  Mohammed  and  his  family. 
Vella  was  condemned  to  imprisonment." 

Captain  Francis  Wilford,  an  Englishman  of  great  learning, 
was  imposed  upon  in  a  most  remarkable  manner,  while  resident 
in  India,  by  a  Hindoo  pundit  in  whom  he  trusted  too  implicitly. 
His  deceptions  consisted  of  the  alteration  of  individual  proper 
names  in  Indian  MSS.  which  he  produced,  the  substitution  of 
new  leaves  for  the  original  ones,  (no  very  difficult  matter,  since 
Indian  books  are  not  bound  like  ours,  but  are  only  loosely  con- 
nected leaves,)  and,  in  one  instance,  the  forgery  of  two  volumi- 
nous sections,  containing  12,000  Slocas  or  stanzas,  which  he 
pretended  to  have  faithfully  extracted  from  the  Puranas,  and 
which  were  composed  in  exact  imitation  of  their  usual  style. 
Many  of  these  forgeries  were  communicated  to  Sir  W.  Jones, 
who,  with  all  his  learning  and  philosophical  caution,  saw  no 
reason  to  doubt  their  genuineness.  Captain  Wilford  published 
in  the  series  of  volumes  entitled,  *'  Asiatic  Researches,"  several 
extensive  essays  which  were  more  or  less  imbued  with  error 
(one  on  Egypt  especially,)  from  the  reliance  which  he  placed 
on  this  masterly  imitator.    The  corrupted  MSSi  were  preserved 
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bj  Captain  Wilfordy  and  some  years  after  the  deception  was 
erocted,  he  accidentally  observed  something  peculiar  in  the 
appearance  of  the  writiogy  which  led  him  on,  step  bv  step,  to 
a  complete  discovery  of  the  imposition  to  which  he  nad  been 
subjected.  His  mortificationi  and  his  anxiety  lest  he  should  be 
regarded  by  the  world  as  a  participator  in  the  fraud,  threw  him 
into  a  lingering  disorder.  As  soon  as  possible  he  dispatched 
letters  to  hb  friends  in  various  parts  of  Europe,  making  them 
acquainted  witli  the  facts,  which  he  also  published  to  the  world 
900D  after  m  a  paper  contained  in  the  8th  Vol.  of  the  Asiatic 
Researches.  When  our  notable  pundit  was  accused  of  the 
fraud,  he  immediately  flew  into  apparent  paroxysms  of  rage, 
imprecating  the  vengeance  of  heaven  upon  his  head  if  he  were 
not  entirely  innocent.  Afraid  that  this  conduct  might  not  be 
adequate  to  rebstate  him  in  the  good  opinion  of  Captain  Wil- 
ford,  he  produced  ten  Brahmins  as  his  compurgators,  who  swore 
by  every  thing  sacred  in  their  religion  that  no  imposition  had 
been  committed.  All  was  of  no  avail.  Reprimanding  the 
Brahmins  for  their  perjury,  Captain  Wilford  rid  himself  at  once 
of  them  and  the  pundit  whose  fraud  they  had  attempted  to 
sustain. 

AH  our  readers  without  doubt  know  something  respect- 
ing Lauder's  temporary  imposition  upon  the  public  relating  to 
the  originality  of  Milton's  Paradise  Lost.  We  propose  to  give 
a  somewhat  particular  account  of  it,  as  minute  details  concern- 
ing it  are  not  very  generally  accessible. 

It  was  in  1747,  that  William  Lauder  first  made  his  appear- 
ance before  the  world  in  the  character  of  a  detector  of  Milton's 
plagiarisms.  In  the  beginning  of  that  year  he  published  in  the 
Gentleman's  Magazine  with  the  initials  of  his  name,  W.  L.,  a 

Giper  entided :  ''  Milton's  Use  and  Imitation  of  the  Modems." 
otwithstanding  his  pretended  regret  at  his  discovery,  deep 
malice  was  apparent  in  the  manner  in  which  he  urged  and  dis- 
cussed the  alleged  obligation  of  Milton  to  other  writers.  This 
spirit  induced  a  severity  of  inference  on  the  part  of  Lauder  far 
mxn  being  warranted  by  the  circumstances  asserted,  even  had 
they  been  true ;  and  three  several  replies  appeared  in  the  col- 
umns of  the  same  magazine,  all  admitting  the  truth  of  the  facts 
presented,  but  resisting,  we  should  rather  say  deprecating,  the 
asperity  of  Lauder's  deductions  from  them.  Emboldened  by 
this  impunity,  (for  impunity  it  was  comparatively,  considering  the 
actual  extent  of  his  criminality,)  he,  in  the  beginnmg  of  the  year 
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1750,  in  accordance  with  a  promise  contained  in  the  paper  just 
mentioned,  published  a  larger  essay  under  the  same  title  as  the 
smaller,  but  in  a  volume  by  itself.  This  work  was  adorned  with 
a  preface  and  a  postscript  from  the  vigorous  pen  of  the  celebra- 
ted Dr.  Johnson.  Dr.  Symmons,  in  his  Life  of  Milton,  states 
it  as  probable  from  Johnson's. known  connexion  with  Cave,  the 
editor  of  the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  that  he  was  intimately  con- 
cerned in  Lauder's  former  essay ;  but  this  is  by  no  means  satis- 
&ctorily  evinced. 

In  the  article  and  the  volume  of  which  we  have  spoken,  Mil- 
ton was  accused  of  having  derived  many  of  his  images  and 
thoughts,  and  even  many  of  his  forms  of  expression,  from  Gro- 
tius,  and  several  other  modem  writers,  of  little  note  in  our  day, 
whatever  was  their  reputation  in  their  own.  The  chief  writers 
designated  by  Lauder,  besides  Grotius,  were  Masenius,  a  Jesuit, 
Taubmann,  a  German  professor,  and  Staphorstius,  a  Dutch  di- 
vine. To  support  his  charge,  he  adduced  passages,  as  from 
these  writers,  which  did  indeed  bear  a  wonderful,  a  more  thaa 
accidental,  resemblance  to  passages  pointed  out  in  Milton's 
Paradise  Lost,  and  were  sometimes  completely  identical  with 
them,  except  that  in  the  one  case  the  passages  were  in  Latin 
and  in  the  other  in  English.  On  the  strength  of  this  corres- 
pondence, Lauder  allowed  himself  the  most  unlimited  abuse  of 
Milton,  terming  him  ^*  an  unlicensed  plagiary,"  accusing  him  of 
^*  an  industrious  concealment  of  his  helps,"  of  conduct  '*  highly 
ungenerous,"  ''  absolutely  unworthy  of  any  man  of  probity  and 
honor," ''criminal  to  the  last  degree."  "  Mankind,"  says  he, 
''  by  giving  too  implicit  a  faith  to  the  bold  assertion  of  our  poet,  that 
he  sung  things  unattempted  yet,  have  been  deluded  into  a  false 
opinion  of  Milton's  being  more  an  original  author  than  any  poet 
ever  was  before  him.  This  opinion,  and  this  only,  has  been  the 
cause  of  that  infinite  tribute  of  veneration  that  has  been  paid 
him  these  sixty  years  past.  Hence  so  many  editions,  transla- 
tions, commentaries,  lives,  encomiums,  marble  busts,  pictures, 
gold  and  silver  medals."  He  attributed  the  well-known  circum- 
stance, that  Milton  would  not  teach  his  daughters  to  understand 
the  languages  which  they  were  in  the  habit  of  reading  to  him, 
to  his  fear  that  they  would  recognize  his  plagiarisms.  In  con- 
clusion of  his  treatise  he  made  a  solemn  assertion  of  the  purity 
of  his  motives  and  an  apology  for  the  severity  of  his  remarks. 
The  volume  was  inscribed  to  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and 
Cambridge, 
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The  facts  which  Lauder  alleged  were  not  disputed  in  print 
hx  a  great  while  after  their  publication.  Nor  is  this  strange ; 
far  who  could  imagine  that  his  book  was  an  unmingled  tissue  of 
imposture.  The  very  impudence  of  hb  enterprise  protected 
him.  Hb  triumph  was  undisturbed  for  nearly  a  year.  At  the 
end  of  that  period,  however,  the  fine  fabric  he  had  constructed  was 
disripated  to  the  winds,  and  he  was  degraded  from  the  patronage 
and  society  of  the  great  to  his  proper  estimation ;  he  became  a 
Aing  at  which  general  indignation  and  contempt  were  directed. 
In  1751,  Dr.  Douglas  published  a  letter  to  the  Earl  of  Bath,  en- 
titled <<  Milton  vindicated  from  the  Charge  of  Plagiarism,'^  which, 
m  a  temperate  but  mercilessly  thorough  manner  exposed  the 
vile  arts  of  Lauder,  and  rescued  Milton's  towering  fame  bom 
his  malicious  assault. 

The  lines  of  Milton  himself  in  the  very  poem  so  rancQrously 
vilified,  which  describe  the  effect  produced  by  the  touch  of 
Ithuriel's  spear  upon  the  visible  form  of  Satan,  as  he  sat  ''squat, 
like  a  toad,  close  at  the  ear  of  Eve,"  will  not  perhaps  be  regisird- 
ed  as  entirely  inappositQ.     Lauder  was,  we  know, 

''Blown  up  with  high  conceits,  eogendering  pride. 
Him  thoa  inteot  Ithuriel  with  bis  «pear 
Touched  lightly ;  for  no  falsehood  can  endure 
Touch  of  celestial  temper,  but  returns. 
Of  force,  to  its  own  likeoess.     Up  he  starts, 
Discovered  and  surprised.     As,  when  a  spark 
Lights  on  a  heap  of  nitrous  powder,  laid 
Fit  for  the  mn,  some  magazine  to  store 
Against  a  rumored  war,  the  smutty  grain, 
With  sudden  blaze  diffused,  inflames  the  air ; 
So  started  up  in  bis  own  shape  the  fiend.** 

Dr.  Douglas  was  then  rector  of  Eton  Constantino  in  Shrop- 
shire, England.  This  letter  was  his  first  literary  production. 
He  died  m  1807,  bishop  of  Salisbury.  When  Lauder's  book 
Sist  came  into  his  hands,  and  for  a  considerable  time  after 
its  penisal,  he,  like  others,  did  not  once  imagine  it  possible  that 
the  works  referred  to  by  Lauder  wanted  the  passages  ostensi- 
bly quoted  firom  them  ;  although  he  considered  the  deductions 
fiom  the  premises  as  unwarrantably  harsh,  and  was  ready 
to  mamtain,  as  he  does  in  the  first  part  of  the  letter  which  di»- 
dosed  Lauder's  fi«ud,  that,  even  admittbg  all  the  premises,  no 
infeience  could  be  drawn  to  Milton's  discredit.    In  this  idea  he 
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was  undoubtedly  misled  by  his  veneraticMi  for  the  great  poet ; 
for  Dothing  could  be  said  in  censure  of  any  plagiarisms  whatso- 
ever, if  we  allow  the  character  of  innocence  to  those  which  Mil- 
ton must  have  committedi  had  Lauder  been  veracious  b  his 
quotations. 

In  the  summer  of  1750,  Dr.  D.  went  to  reside  for  a  while  at 
the  University  of  Oxford.  Curiosity,  along  with  the  unusual 
facility  of  gratifying  it  which  his  situation  aflbrded,  mduced  him 
to  make  search  (x  the  books  to  which  Lauder  referred.  Many 
of  them  were  so  rare  as  not  to  be  procurable  even  at  Oxford. 
The  two  to  which  Lauder  had  made  most  frequent  reference, 
that  of  Masenius  wad  the  Adanmu  Ettul  of  Grotius  were  not 
to  be  found.  Those  which  he  did  obtain,  however,  revealed 
the  imposition,  probably  unparalleled  m  pomt  of  hardihood, 
which  Milton's  detractor  had  practised  upon  the  world.  The 
first  circumstance,  which  forcibly  attracted  Dr.  D.'s  attention, 
was  that  in  every  case  Lauder  omitted  telling  his  readers  in 
w/uU  part  of  the  work  to  which  reference  was  made  the  pre- 
tended quotation  was  to  be  found.  This  laid  him  under  the 
necessity  of  turning  over  an  entire  volume  page  by  page  in 
order  to. find  the  lines  alleged  to  be  a  citation. 

Dr.  Douglas's  examination  resulted  in  the  disclosure  that,  of 
the  lines  adduced,  those  which  bore  any  special  resemblance  to 
Milton's  were  invariably  wanting  in  the  original,  and  were  there- 
fore interpolated  by  Lauder.  Dr.  D.  did  not  even  leave  Lau- 
der the  merit  of  having  himself  composed  all  the  Latin  verses 
that  he  had  fobted  into  the  productions  which  he  pretended  to 
quote  with  fairness.  ^'  The  lines  are  good  ones,"  says  he, 
*^  and  therefore  let  us  give  the  honor  of  them  to  their  real  au- 
thor." He  discovered  that  nearly  all  of  them  were  derived 
from  a  Latin  translation  of  the  Paradise  Lost,  Paradise  Regained, 
and  Samson  Agonistes,  executed  by  William  Hogg,  or  Hogeus, 
as  he  calls  himself  on  the  title-page,  and  printed  at  London  in 
1690.  Thus  Milton  was  branaed  and  reviled  as  a  plagiary  ^or 
having  itolenfram  hinuelf!  *^  It  seems  so  extremely  improb- 
able,'°says  Dr.  Douglas,  '^  that  any  one  should  ever  venture  to 
put  so  gross  an  imposition  on  the  world,  that  I  almost  despair 
of  being  believed,  although  I  know  the  certainty  of  the  fact." 

Dr.  Douglas  also  points  out  in  Lauder's  assertions  many  in- 
consistencies and  extreme  absurdities,  such  as  alwajrs  accom- 
Eny  yery  complicated  deception.  For  example,  he  charged 
ilton  with  stealing  the  oomparison  of  Eve  to  Pandova,  in 
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Book  IV .  of  Par.  Lost,  from  both  Masenius  and  Malaperthis ; 
having  undoubtedly  forgotten,  when  he  ascribed  its  origin  to 
the  latter,  that  he  had  already  ascribed  it  to  the  former.  In 
one  part  of  his  book  he  said,  that  the  11th  and  13th  Books  of 
the  rar.  Lost  were  a  copy  of  Rosse's  Virgilius  Evangelizam ; 
in  another  Du  Bartas  shares  the  honor  of  being  their  original  ; 
and  in  another  still,  Barlaeus  is  said  to  have  iumbhed  "  the 
prima  stamina  of  the  best  part  of  the  last  two  books  of  Para- 
dise Lost." 

The  most  amazing  instance  of  effiontery  in  the  whole  tissue 
of  his  frauds  is  yet  to  be  noticed.  In  his  first  essay,  in  the 
Cientlemen's  Magazine  of  Feb.  1747,  he  actwUly  forged  apas' 
MOifefor  Milton  himself  j  and  then  asserted  that  it  was  an  imita- 
tion of  two  lines  which  he  adduced  fit>m  Grotius  and  whicb  are 
tnily  cited  !  Such  impudence  is  astounding  !  The  passage 
forged  was  as  follows  : 

^  And  lakes  of  living  sulphur  ever  flow» 
And  ample  spaces." 

When  Dr.  Douglas's  Letter  appeared,  Lauder's  booksellers 
at  once  told  him,  much  to  their  honor,  that  he  must  either  dis* 
prove  the  charges  it  contained,  or  they  should  publicly  disclaim 
all  further  connexion  with  him.  He  unblushmgly  owned  his 
fraud,  and  they  circulated  an  advertisement  declaring  that  before 
the  publication  of  the  exposure  they  had  no  knowledge  of  his 
di^onesty,  and  excusing  themselves  by  saying,  that  the  man's 
apparent  incapacity  to  contrive  such  a  scheme  of  deception  had 
precluded  suspicion. 

Dr.  Johnson  inrote  for  Lauder  a  letter  of  contrition  to  Dr. 
Douglas,  and  forced  its  publication.  It  is  said  that  this  letter, 
which  runs  in  a  strain  of  extreme  humility,  by  no  means  ex- 
pressed the  real  feelings  of  Lauder  at  the  time.  At  any  rate, 
be  subsequently  retracted  it ;  and,  three  or  four  years  later, 
published  an  additional  pamphlet  against  Milton  of  the  most 
malignant  character.  It  produced  no  efiect  in  his  favor.  He 
retired  to  Barbadoes  in  the  West  Indies,  and  died,  about  the 
year  1771,  in  merited  poverty  and  obscurity. 

The  interest  excited  in  the  public  mind  by  this  imposture 
and  its  detection  is  well  described  by  the  celebrated  bishop 
Wtfburton  in  a  letter  which  we  find  in  one  of  the  volumes  cf 
Nichols's  Literary  Anecdotes.  '*  Lauder  has  afforded  much 
arausemeot  for  the  pubfie,  and  they  are  obliged  to  him.    What 
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the  public  wants,  or  subsists  on,  is  news.  Milton  was  their 
reigning  favorite ;  yet  they  took  it  well  of  a  man  they  had  never 
heard  of  before,  to  tell  them  the  news  of  Milton  being  a  thief 
and  a  plagiary.  When  this  was  no  longer  news,  they  were 
equally  delighted  with  another,  as  much  a  stranger  to  them, 
who  entertained  them  with  another  piece  of  news,  that  JLauder 
was  a  plagiary  and  impostorJ^ 

It  should  be  noticed,  that  although  Dr.  D.  first  disclosed  in 
print  the  facts  relative  to  this  imposition,  the  merit  of  the  first 
aiscoveryy  as  Dr.  D.  himself  ingenuously  states  in  his  Letter, 
belongs  to  another,  a  Mr.  Bowie  of  Oriel  College,  Oxford,  who 
generously  communicated  to  the  former  considerable  aid  in  unr 
masking  Milton's  detractor. 

The  motives  which  led  Lauder  (how  inappropriate  a  name  ! 
lucus  a  nan  lucendoy)  to  the  perpetration  of  this  bold  fraud  have 
never  been  ascertained  ;  or<  at  least,  if  they  have,  thev  were 
exceedingly  disproportionate  to  the  danger  and  infamy  of  expo- 
sure. In  the  penitential  letter  to  Dr.  Douglas,  he  (or  rather 
Dr.  Johnson  for  him)  assigns  so  puerile  a  reason  for  his  conduct, 
chat,  it  would  seem,  no  considerate  mind  could  for  a  moment 
suppose  it  the  real  one.  In  Nichols's  Ulustrations  of  the  Lite- 
rature of  the  Eighteenth  Century  there  is  a  private  letter  of  Lau- 
der's to  Dr.  Mead,  dated  April  9th,  1751,  in  which  he  gives 
another  and  equally  puerile  account  of  the  cause  of  his  pro- 
cedure, alleging  a  desire  to  retaliate  on  Milton  for  having 
attempted,  as  Milton's  enemies  have  often  asserted  on  no  just 
grounds,  to  deprive  Charles  I.  of  the  reputed  authorship  of  the 
work  called  ±jikdn  Basiliki.  The  fictitious  story  to  which 
Lauder  refeired  is,  that  Milton  stole  a  prayer  from  Sir  Philip 
Sidney's  Arcadia,  and,  by  means  of  '^  severe  penalties  and 
threatenings,"  compelled  the  printer  of  the  Eikon  BasUike  to 
subjoin  it  to  his  majesty's  production  ;  intending  to  make  the 
world  believe  that,  as  his  maiesty  was  not  the  author  of  that 
piaver,  he  was  not  thc^  author  of  any  portion  of  the  book. 
'*  Fallere  fallentem  non  est  fraus,"  was  Lauder's  attempt  at  ex- 
culpation« 

Dr.  Johnson's  connection  with  Lauder  has  been  much  harped 
upon  by  the  enemies  of  that  great  man  ;  and  some  of  the  frets 
in  relation  to  it  wear,  it  must  be  confessed,  rather  an  undesira- 
ble aspect.  Probably,  however,  he  is  not  justly  chargeable 
with  anything  more  seriously  derogatory  than  too  great  readi- 
ness to  believe  Lauder's  assertions.    This  sprang  boai  his  well- 
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known  distaste  for  Milton's  politics,  which  has  imparted  undue 
severity  to  the  criticbms  on  Milton's  poetry  whiph  he  presented 
to  the  readers  of  the  Rambler,  and  led  him  to  unfair  estimation 
of  Milton's  character  generally.  As  to  the  assertion  of  Sir 
John  Hawkins  in  his  memoirs  of  Dr.  Johnson,  that,  while  the 
sheets  of  Lauder's  Essay  were  passing  through  the  press, 
'^  Johnson  seemed  to  exult  in  the  persuasion  that  the  reputation 
f3t  Milton  was  likely  to  suffer  by  this  discovery,"  although  it 
has  been  pionouncecl  by  some  a  base  calumny,  we  do  not  hesi- 
tate to  admit  the  probability  of  its  correctness  ;  for,  with  all 
Johnson's  greatness  of  mind,  he  had  a  very  remarkable  degree 
of  human  frailty. 

The  poems  of  Ossian,  presented  to  the  world  by  Macpherson, 
are  very  generally  regarded  as  an  imposture.  Chatterton's  for- 
geries, also,  have  attracted  great  notice.  Much  mystery  still 
adheres  to  them.  D'Israeli  declares  that  in  his  opinion  the  tale 
has  been  but  half  told.  We  refer  thus  cursorily  to  the  supposed 
fiauds  of  Macpherson  and  Chatterton  because  they  were  not 
long  since  discussed  by  the  writer  of  an  article  in  the  North 
AiKrican  Review,  entitled  ^'  British  Poetry  during  the  latter 
part  of  the  last  century."  If  this  Reviewer  has  erred  at  all,  it 
b  probably  in  respect  to  the  extent  of  Macpherson's  deception, 
and  the  error  is  far  firom  being  on  the  side  of  lenity.  We  are 
disposed  to  think  that  the  so-called  *  poems  of  O^ian  are,  for 
the  most  part  at  least,  based  upon  poetical  legends  actually 
current  in  the  highlands  of  Scotland,  many  of  which  were  gen- 
uine productions  of  a  bard  named  Ossian. 

William  Henry  Ireland  rendered  himself  notorious  by  attempt- 
ing frauds  upon  the  public  in  relation  to  the  writings  of  Shak- 
speare.  After  disseminating  several  mmor  imitations,  he  became 
so  completely  demented  as  to  endeavor  to  palm  off  an  entire 
drama  of  his  own  composition  as  the  production  of  the  prince 
of  English  poets.  A  volume  of  the  pretended  relics  appeared 
in  1796.  We  have  not  space  to  speak  particularly  of  them. 
Suffice  it  to  introduce  some'  lines  inscribed  by  the  Rev.  William 
Mason  (author  of  The  English  Garden,  Elfrida,  and  other 
poems)  below  a  portrait  of  William  Henry  Ireland.  The  other 
ibrgeis  referred  to  in  them  are  Lauder,  Macpherson,  and  Chat- 
terton. 

''Four  forgers  bom  in  one  prolific  age, 
Much  critical  acumen  did  engage  ; 
The  first  was  soon  by  doughty  Douglas  scared, 
Vol.  XL  No.  29.  8 
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Though  Johnson  would  have  screened  bim,  had  he  dared  ; 
The  next  had  all  the  cunning  of  a  Scot ; 
The  third  invention,  genius,  nay,  what  not  ? 
Fraud,  now  exhausted,  only  could  dispense 
To  his  fourth  son  their  three  fold  impudence."* 

Many  playful  literary  impositions  have  been  practised  upon  the 
public  and  upon  individuals,  which  are  commonly  set  down  as 
mere  jeux  d^esprity  deserving  slight,  if  any,  reprehension.  A 
strict  moralist,  however,  can  hardly  pronounce  them  innocent. 

George  Steevens,the  commentator  on  Shakspeare,  practised  in 
the  course  of  his  very  eccentric  life,  a  great  many  impositions 
upon  the  credulity  of  antiquaries  and  weak-minded  persons  of 
all  classes.  They  were,  most  of  them  at  least,  prompted  rather 
by  humor  than  by  any  malignant  design.  The  famous  story 
respecting  the  Upas  tree  of  Java,  "  the  effluvia  of  which,  through 
a  district  of  twelve  or  fourteen  miles,  had  killed  all  vegetation, 
and  had  spread  the  skeletons  of  men  and  animals,  affording  a 
scene  of  melancholy  beyond  what  poets  have  described  or 
painters  delineated,"  is  said  to  owe  its  origin  to  Steevens.  He 
published  it  in  the  London  Magazine  as  an  extract  from  a 
Dutch  traveller,  in  whose  work,  however,  no  one  could  ever 
discover  it.  The  many  fictions  of  this  nature  which  appeared 
in  the  London  papers  during  the  literary  career  of  Steevens  are 
ascribed  by  m^ny  almost  en  masse  to  Steevens,  from  the  fact 
that  several  have  been  satisfactorily  traced  to  his  pen. 

The  younger  Scaliger  was,  as  was  his  father  likewise,  of  an 
arrogant  disposition,  and  plumed  himself  much  on  his  supposed 
infallibility  of  judgment  concerning  matters  of  ancient  literature. 
Muretus,  with  a  mischievous  intent  to  expose  him  to  ridicule, 
sent  him  some  verses  purporting  to  have  been  copied  from  an 
old  MS.  Scaliger  was  entrapped,  and  affirmed  at  once  that 
they  were  written  by  an  old  comic  author  named  Trabeus. 
He  cited  them  as  precious  relics  of  antiquity  in  a  commentary 
on  Vano's  work  De  Re  Rustica.  Muretus  thereupon  disclosed 
the  deception,  and  Scaliger  was  deservedly  humbled. 

Horace  Walpole,  being  at  Paris  in  1765,  wrote  a  letter  to 
Rousseau  in  French,*  purporting  to  come  from  Frederic,  king  of 
Phissia,  which  produced  the  effect  anticipated  by  its  author. 
The  extravagant  conduct  of  Rousseau,  upon  an  occurrence 

*  The  writer  of  these  lines  evidently  had  in  mind  Dryden's  Epi- 
gram on  Milton. 
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vhich  keenly  probed  his  singular  vanity  and  self-consequence, 
affi>rded  much  amusement.  Walpole,  be  it  remembered,  was 
the  very  man  who  spumed  the  unhappy  Chatterton,  upon  dis- 
covering that  the  poems,  which  he  published  in  the  name  of 
Rowley  and  other  ancient  writers,  were  written  by  himself. 

If  there  was  ever  an  innocent  literary  deception  it  was  that 
of  Mr.  Burke  in  regard  to  his  "  Vindication  of  Natural  Society," 
which  bore  on  its  tide  page  the  words :  By  a  late  noble  Writer," 
meaning  Lord  Bolingbroke.  So  completely  did  he  attain  the 
Intended  similarity  in  thought  and  expression,  that  many  of 
great  sagacity  admitted  without  hesitation  the  genuineness  of 
the  work,  and  some  even  praised  it  above  Lord  Bolingbroke's 
best  performances.  The  production  was  ironical  ;  it  was  de- 
signed to  show  that,  on  the  same  principles  of  reasoning  which 
had  been  followed  by  the  '^  noble  writer"  in  the  maintenance 
of  his  skepticism  concerning  Christianity,  the  expediency  of 

fditical  society  might  be  disputed  likewise.  During  the 
rench  Revolution,  this  same  ironical  composition  of  Burke's 
younger  days  was  republished  in  England,  as  a  piece  of  serious 
argument,  by  some  of  the  admirers  of  those  principles  of  anar- 
chy under  the  venomous  influence  of  which  the  French  nation 
was  then  writhing  in  political  convulsions. 

The  third  general  division  of  our  subject  relates  to  those  who 
have  published  intentional  untruth^  as  to  the  matters  of  fact 
which  they  state  in  their  productions.  We  have  already,  how- 
ever, extended  our  remarks  to  such  a  length  as  to  preclude  an 
examination  of  any  of  these  frauds.  In  number  and  singidarity 
they  equal  those  which  we  have  before  noticed.  That  very 
extraordinary  individual,  George  Psalmanazar,  leads  the  host 
which  enfilades  before  our  mind's  eye  in  view  of  this  part  of 
the  subject  of  Literary  Impostures.  His  autobiography  is,  we 
think,  extremely  entertaining,  although  D'Israeli  pronounces  it 
ttdiou$. 

A  work  on  the  literary  impositions  which  have  been  perpe- 
trated upon  the  public,  besides  being  replete  with  interest^ 
would  be  productive  of  considerable  other  advantage.  It  would 
famish  an  important  subject  of  study  in  the  great  science  of 
human  nature  ;  exhibiting  peculiar,  cultivated  specimens  of 
criminality. 
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ARTICLE  IV. 
The  Advancement  of  Bibucal  Knowledge.* 

By  B.  P.  Barrowf,  ProfMtor  of  Biblieal  Lilwmiara  in  the  Wastorn  Ranrv*  Goll^f*. 

^'  All  Scripture  is  given  by  inspiration  of  God,  and  is  profit- 
able for  doctrine,  for  reproof,  for  correction,  for  instruction  in 
righteousness  ;  that  the  man  of  God  may  be  perfect,  thoroughly 
furnished  unto  all  good  works."  These  are  the  words  of  an 
aged  apostle,  addressed  to  a  youthful  minister  of  Christ.  The 
general  truth  which  they  assert  is,  that  the  holy  Scriptures, 
given  by  inspiration  of  God,  constitute  a  perfect  rule  for  the 
direction  of  the  christian  teacher  in  all  circumstances  ;  and  that 
his  perfection  as  a  teacher  consists  in  a  perfect  understanding  of 
their  principles,  doctrines,  and  precepts.  From  the  rich  treasury 
of  God's  word,  he  is  to  furnish  himself  with  sound  doctrine  for 
the  illumination  of  the  minds  of  those  over  whom  the  Holy 
Spirit  has  made  him  overseer  ;  from  its  bright  and  glorious 
principles,  he  is  to  convince  men  of  sin,  and  put  to  silence  gain- 
sayers  ;  from  its  precepts,  he  is  to  reclaim  offenders,  rectify 
what  is  amiss  in  the  church,  and  train  up  her  members  to  holi- 
ness and  usefulness.  If  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament 
merited  the  high  eulogium  of  the  apostle,  how  much  more  the 
sacred  canon  as  we  now  possess  it,  complete  in  all  its  parts, 
containing  not  only  the  writings  of  '^  Moses  and  the  prophets," 
but  also  the  words  of  Christ  and  his  apostles  !  Of  this  it  may 
be  said  with  emphasis,  that  the  man  of  God  who  fully  under- 
stands the  truths  which  it  embodies,  and  how  to  apply  these 
truths  skilfully  to  the  wants  of  his  people,  is  "  perfect,  thor- 
oughly furnished  unto  all  good  works    pertaining  to  his  office. 

The  grand  business,  therefore,  of  every  one  who  aspires  to  the 
work  of  the  christian  ministry,  is  to  learn  what  truths  the 
Scriptures  contain,  and  how  to  apply  these  truths  to  the  under- 
standings and  consciences  of  men.  The  former  is  accomplished 
by  study  ;  the  latter,  mainly  by  practice.  Both  are  indispen- 
sably necessary  to  constitute  an  efficient  minister  of  the  gospel ; 
^'  a  workman  that  needeth  not  to  be  ashamed,  rightly  dividing 
the  word  of  truth."     The  present  occasion,  however,  leads  us 

*  This  article  was  delivered  by  the  author  as  an  Inaugural  Ad- 
dresf.    Eo. 
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to  coonder  more  particulariy  that  branch  of  minbterial  tjualifi* 
catkm  which  consists  in  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  God's 
word*  * 

In  Dursuing  this  subject  we  shall  inquire,  first :  What  is  in- 
volToa  in  a  thorough  knowledge  of  Scripture  ?  and,  secondly  : 
How  can  this  knowledge  be  most  efibctually  difiiised  through- 
out the  christian  ministry  ? 

I.  What  does  a  thorough  knowledge  of  Scripture  involve  ? 

1.  It  involves  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  original  Ian* 
guages  of  the  sacred  volume.  This  proportion,  few,  if  any, 
will  be  inclined  to  dbpute.  We  have  a  most  excellent  transla- 
tion of  the  Scriptures  into  our  vernacular  tongue.  For  this  in- 
estimable boon  we  bless  the  God  of  our  fathers.  The  sound 
learning  and  judgment  of  its  authors,  their  fireedom  firom  a  sec- 
tarian spirit,  their  scrupulous  fidelity,  and  the  majestic  simplicity 
of  their  style  are  worthy  of  all  praise.  Thb  translation  we 
have  ever  been  ready  to  defend  against  the  cavils  and  inuendoes 
of  superficial  smatterers  in  sacred  literature,  and  have  felt  that 
those  sects,  or  firagments  of  sects,  who  find  it  in  the  way  of 
their  &vorite  dogmas,  have  a  bad  cause  to  maintain.  Still,  it 
is  but  a  translation,  and  no  translation,  however  perfect,  can 
iiilly  express  all  the  delicate  shades  of  meanmg  and  connections 
of  thought  that  belong  to  the  ori^^nal.  Moreover,  since  its  ex- 
ecution, biUical  science  has  enjoyed  the  advantage  of  more 
than  two  centuries  of  investigation  and  research,  in  &e  progress 
of  which  much  additional  light  has  been  elrcited.  In  some  few 
cases  (not  involving  any  fimdamental  doctrine  or  precept)  it  is 
generally  admitted  that  the  translators  have  erred  ;  in  more 
still,  the  sense  which  they  have  expressed  is  one  of  two  or 
moie,  either  of  which  may  be  the  true  meaning  of  the  origbal. 
Their  **  various  readings"  show  that  they  themselves  often  hes- 
itated as  to  the  manner  in  which  a  particular  word  or  phrase 
should  be  rendered.  With  all  due  deference,  therefore,  to 
these  venerable  men,  we  maintain  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  man 
of  God,  to  consult  the  origthal  oracles  of  divine  truth,  and  to 
judge  fiyr  himself  of  their  meaning.  This  was  the  doctrine  of 
our  pilgrim  ancestors  ;  it  has  ever  been  the  doctrine  of  their 
deaooidbmts  to  the  present  day  ;  and  we  mean  to  hand  it  down 
in  its  purity  to  our  posterity. 

2.  A  thorough  knowledge  of  Scripture  involves  an  acquaint- 
ance with  the  geography,  and  antiquities  of  ancient  Palestine, 
and  of  the  aonounding  nations  with  whose  history  that  of  the 
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children  of  Israel  is  coDoected.  The  eager  demand  for  this 
species  of  knowledge  among  the  conductors  of  Sabbath  schools^ 
Bible  classes,  and  others  who  desire  to  qualify  themselves  for 
the  work  of  expounding  the  word  of  God  to  the  rising  genera* 
tion,  (a  demand  which  has  called  forth  some  of  the  noblest  in- 
tellectual effi>rts  of  the  age,)  is  a  commentary  on  its  value  which 
all  can  read  and  understand.  Without  the  light  which  it  affords, 
no  one  can  clearly  apprehend  the  force  of  the  numerous  allu- 
sions to  the  location  and  relative  position  of  the  cities  and  civil 
divisions  of  Palestine,  and  of  the  surrounding  nations  ;  to  theur 
natural  scenery,  climate,  and  productions  ;  and  to  the  manners 
and  customs  of  society  ;  which  crowd  almost  every  page  of  in- 
spiration. Who,  for  example,  can  intelligently  read  the  narra- 
tive of  the  apostle  Paul's  joumies  and  labors,  without  an  ac- 
quaintance with  the  natural  and  civil  geography  of  the  regions 
over  which  he  travelled  ?  Who,  that  does  not  understand  the 
posture  in  which  the  ancients  were  accustomed  to  take  their 
meals,  can  comprehend  how  ^'  a  certain  woman"  could  stand  at 
our  Saviour's  feet  "  behind  him,*^  while  he  was  '^  at  meat  in 
the  Pharisee's  house,"  could  wash  his  feet  with  her  tears,  wipe 
them  with  the  hairs  of  her  head,  kiss  them,  and  anoint  them 
with  ointment  ?  Who  can  fully  understand  the  parable  of  the 
•ten  virgins  without  a  knowledge  of  oriental  nuptial  ceremonies  ? 
The  above  are  a  few  obvious  examples,  selected  from  among 
many  hundreds  equally  striking.  Nor  must  the  biblical  student 
limit  himself  to  the  geography  and  antiquities  of  the  Jews.  In 
the  course  of  their  eventful  history,  the  people  of  God  were 
brought  mto  contact  with  all  the  great  monarchies  of  the  ancient 
world,  and  fix)m  the  geography  and  antiquities  of  all  these  are 
illustrations  of  Scripture  to  be  sought.  In  the  New  Testament, 
more  especially,  Jewish,  Grecian,  and  Roman  geography  and 
archaeology  are  all  blended  together,  and  are  all  indispensable 
to  a  full  elucidation  of  the  sacred  page. 

3.  A  thorough  knowledge  of  Scripture  involves  an  enlarged 
acquaintance  with  ancient  history.  We  have  remarked  above 
that  God  in  his  providence  brought  his  ancient  people  succes- 
sively into  contact  with  all  the  great  monarchies  of  the  earth. 
Let  it  be  remembered  that  this  was  not  for  a  day,  or  a  month, 
or  a  year,  but  for  long  periods  of  time  ;  not  when  these  mon- 
archies were  in  their  mfancy,  but  when  they  were  in  their 
prime  of  glory  and  strength.  It  seems  ever  to  have  been  Jeho- 
vah's plan  to  place  his  chosen  people  in  the  very  heart  of  the 
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ciYilized  worid,  a  conspicuous  object  of  attention  to  all  the  sur* 
roondmg  nations.    To  the  north  and  east,  they  had  the  great 
Assyriau,  Babylonian,  and  Persian  empires  ;  to  the  south, 
Egypt  ;  to  the  west,  Greece  and  Rome.    Thus,  while  God 
kept  tbem  constantly  surrounded  by  the  instruments  of  his 
pleasure,  he  made  them,  in  turn,  a  spectacle  to  the  world, 
whether  in  victory  or  defeat,  whether  exalted  by  his  favor  above 
their  enemies,  or  sunk  by  bis  frown  beneath  their  iron  yoke. 
Hence  the  history  of  ancient  Israel  becomes  the  leading  etement 
in  the  history  of  mankind  before  the  Messiah's  advent,  even  as 
the  history  of  the  christian  church  is  the  leading  element  since 
that  era.     Take  away  this  element  from  the  annals  of  antiqui* 
ty,  and  they  are  left,  like  the  primeval  chaos, ''  without  form 
and  void,  and  darkness  is  upon  the  face  of  the  deep."     Restore 
it,  and  all  becomes  order,  harmony,  and  unity  of  design.     We 
see  one  empire  springing  into  existence  at  the  fiat  of  Jehovah, 
that  it  may  be  the  instrument  in  his  hand  of  accomplishing 
some  deep  and  glorious  purpose  respecting  his  church,  and 
then  sinking  into  its  original  nothing,  to  make  room  for  another, 
destined,  in  like  manner,  to  subserve  the  interests  of  Zion.     It 
is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  the  record  of  God's  dealings  with 
his  church  is  the  key  to  the  universal  history  of  mankind  ;  and 
that  her  destinies  are  the  hinge  upon  which  the  destinies  of  all 
nations  have  ever  turned.     Viewed  in  this  light,  how  important 
does  profane  history  become  !     Isolated  from  sacred  history,  it 
is  but  a  barren  and  disgust'mg  detail  of  human  passions  and 
crimes  ;  but  studied  in  connection  with  it,  every  page  is  lumi- 
nous with  instruction.     What  is  it  but  a  part  and  parcel  of 
God's  stupendous  plan  of  subjecting  all  nations  to  the  reign  of 
the  Messiah  ? 

Profime  history,  moreover,  is  the  key  of  prophecy.  How 
many  predictions  were  uttered  by  the  ancient  prophets  whose 
iiilfilment  is  nowhere  recorded  in  the  Bible  !  Many  of  these 
related  to  periods  prior  to  the  advent  of  Christ ;  others  have 
been  accompUshed  sbce  that  day ;  others,  again,  are  yet  future ; 
but  the  interpretation  of  all  is  to  be  sought  from  the  page  of 
uninspired  history. 

4.  A  thorough  knowledge  of  Scripture  involves  an  acqumnt- 
ance  with  the  internal  history  of  the  ancient  world,  that  is,  with 
its  moral,  religious,  and  political  condition.  The  Mosaic  econ- 
omy was  designed  to  be  introductory  to  a  nobler  dispensation. 
Its  perfection  (the  Holy  Ghost  being  judge)  was  not  ahtohUe^ 
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like  the  perfectioD  of  the  (rospel,  but  rdatinty  as  a  means  to 
secure  a  further  end,  having  reference  to  the  existing  dicuni- 
stances  of  mankind.  Whoever,  therefore,  would  judge  correct- 
ly of  its  provisions,  must  understand  both  the  final  end  which 
it  proposed  to  accomplish,  the  means  which  it  selected  for  secur- 
mg  this  end,  and  the  adaptation  of  these  means  to  the  condi- 
tion of  the  world.  Many  captious  objections,  for  example, 
which  have  been  urged  against  the  policy  which  it  prescribed 
with  reference  to  the  surrounding  idolatrous  nations,  might  have 
been  spared,  had  their  authors  well  understood  the  bearing  of 
this  policy  upon  the  great  end  of  this  dispensation,  whwh  was 
to  establish  upon  an  immovable  basis  the  doctrine  of  Jehovah's 
unity  and  infinite  perfections,  in  opposition  to  the  polytheism 
and  image-worship  that  then  prevailed  throughout  the  worid, 
that  thus  the  way  might  be  prepared  for  the  introduction  of  the 
christian  dispensation.  The  same  remarks  are,  to  a  great  extent, 
applicable  to  the  New  Testament.  Without  an  acquaintance 
with  the  moral,  religious,  and  political  condition  of  the  world  at 
the  period  of  our  Saviour's  advent,  we  cannot  fiilly  enter  into 
the  meaning  of  many  passages  which  occur  in  the  writings  of  the 
evangelists  and  apostles.  For  want  of  this  knowledge,  many  a 
sincere  inquirer  after  truth  has  felt  himself  greatly  embarrassed 
and  perplexed  in  the  commencement  of  his  investigations.  But, 
as  his  acquaintance  with  the  internal  history  of  the  ancient  world 
has  gradually  increased,  his  difficulties  one  after  another  have 
vanished ;  light  has  succeeded  to  darimess,  and  order  to  con* 
fusion. 

5.  A  thorough  knowledge  of  Scripture  involves  an  acquaint- 
ance with  the  laws  of  human  language.  For  the  Bible,  though 
containing  a  revelation  from  God,  is  expressed  in  the  ordinary 
language  of  common  life,  and  is  to  be  interpreted  accordingly. 

Whatever  advantages  we  may  imagine  that  we  can  secure  to 
the  cause  of  truth  (or  what  we  esteem  the  cause  of  truth)  by 
deviating  from  the  well  established  principles  of  interpretation 
which  are  employed  in  ascertsuning  the  meanbg  of  all  other  writ- 
ten documents,  we  shall  find  to  our  cost  that,  like  the  apocalyptic 
book,  they  are  only  sweet  at  the  first  taste.  For  one  argument 
on  the  side  of  truth  which  can  be  thus  wrested  from  Scripture, 
ten  can,  by  the  same  method,  be  gained  in  behalf  of  error. 
How  many  forced  constructions  of  tibe  most  simple  passages  of 
God's  word  would  a  rigid  adherence  to  the  laws  of  interpi 
tion  have  prevented ! — and  how  much  angry  logomachy  I 
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6.  A  thorough  knowledge  of  Scripture  involves  an  acquaint- 
ance with  the  constitution  of  man  considered  as  an  intellectual 
and  moral  being.  The  word  of  God  addresses  itself  to  the 
whole  complex  nature  of  man,  his  understanding,  his  nsttural 
and  moral  susceptibilities,  his  powers  of  free  agency.  The 
more  thoroughly,  therefore,  the  minister  of  the  gospel  under- 
stands human  nature,  in  the  most  enlarged  sense  of  the  term, 
the  more  cl^rarly  will  he  apprehend  the  great  principles  of  rev- 
elation, which  all  address  themselves  to  human  nature ;  and  the 
more  skilfully  will  he  be  enabled  to  apply  these  principles  in  the 
interpretation  of  the  inspired  volume.  There  is  a  philosophy, 
"  fiilsely  so  caUed,"  which  "  leads  to  bewilder,  and  dazzles  to 
blind ; "  but  true  philosophy  will  always  be  found  in  perfect 
harmony  with  divine  truth,  for  the  book  of  the  human  mind, 
and  the  book  of  revelation,  are  both  from  God,  and  the  one  can- 
not coDtradict  the  other.  We  do  not  advocate  the  introduction 
of  metaphysical  subtleties  into  the  pulpit.  This  is  not  their 
place.  But  we  would  have  the  man  of  God,  when  he  enters 
the  pulpit,  understand  the  intellectual  and  moral  constitution 
of  the  immortal  minds  upon  which  he  is  to  operate.  The  more 
of  this  substantial  philosophy  he  possesses,  the  better. 

If,  in  the  above  attempt  to  show  what  is  involved  in  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  Scripture,  we  have  not  confined  our- 
selve&^exclusively  to  the  field  of  sacred  literature,  we  hope  we 
shall  be  pardoned  for  the  digression.  We  wished  to  lay  a  foun- 
dation broad  enough  for  the  superstructure  which  we  intend  pre- 
sently to  rear  upon  it,  and,  in  doing  this,  we  could  not  well  con- 
fine ourselves  within  the  limits  of  any  one  branch  of  theologi- 
cal knowledge. 

We  cannot  dismiss  this  part  of  our  subject  without  adding 
that  a  right  state  of  heart  is  indispensable  to  the  successful  study 
of  Scripture.  The  Bible  is  not  an  abstract  code  of  laws  that 
can  be  examined  with  cool  indifference,  as  one  studies  the  laws 
of  a  foreign  nation ;  nor  is  it  a  mere  record  of  humian  transactions, 
like  the  histories  of  Greece  and  Rome.  It  is  a  code  of  laws 
indeed,  but  one  which  lays  its  broad  claims  upon  the  conscience 
of  each  individual  who  reads  it,  demanding  of  him  instant  and 
unreserved  obedience :  it  is  a  history,  but  a  history  of  God's 
proceedings  with  this  apostate  world,  in  which  he  has  clearly 
developed  the  principles  upon  which  he  will  deal  with  us 
through  time  and  through  eternity.  It  opposes  itself  directly  to 
human  pride  and  selfishness  in  every  possible  form  7 'requiring 
Vol.  XL  No.  29.  9 
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all  to  acknowledge  their  guilt  and  desert  of  eternal  death,  to 
submit  themselves  unreservedly  to  the  authority  of  Christ,  and 
to  transfer  their  affections  from  earth  to  heaven.  Is  it  not  self- 
evident  that  the  man  who  comes  to  the  study  of  such  a  book, 
with  a  heart  under  the  dominion  of  pride  and  earthly  affections, 
will  be  constantly  liable  to  err  through  the  influence  of  passion 
and  prejudice  ?  How  can  he  candidly  examine  and  judge  of  a 
system  of  truth  that  comes  into  perpetual  conflict  with  his  daily 
habits  and  feelings  ?  Men's  hearts  govern  their  heads,  not  their 
heads  their  hearts,  as  we  may  see  every  day  illustrated  in  all  the 
transactions  of  life.  It  was  in  view  of  this  all-important  truth 
that  our  Saviour  uttered  these  memorable  words,  "  If  any  man 
will  do  his "  (God's)  "  will,  he  shall  know  of  the  doctrine," 
(which  I  preach)  ''  whether  it  be  of  God,  or  whether  I  speak 
of  myself.  We  find  from  experience  that  an  obedient,  humble^ 
and  devout  state  of  mind,  is  an  indispensable  preparation  6x 
the  successful  investigation  of  truth.  Let  him  who  aspires  to  the 
office  of  the  christian  ministry  bring  to  the  study  of  the  sacred  ora- 
cles such  a  preparation ;  let  him  superadd  all  the  subsidiary  aids 
above  enumerated ;  then,  let  him  study  the  system  of  truth  contain- 
ed in  the  Holy  Scriptures  as  one  harmonious  whole,  endeavoring 
to  see  and  understand  the  mutual  connection  and  dependence  of 
all  its  parts.  Thus  may  he  become  "  a  workman  that  needeth 
not  to  be  ashamed,  rightly  dividing  the  word  of  truth." 

II.  We  come  now  to  inquire,  how  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  holy  Scriptures  can  be  most  effectually  diffiised  throughout 
the  ministry. 

To  this  inquiry  we  reply,  it  is  necessary,  in  the  first  place,  that 
we  should  have  some  men  in  the  church  who  shall  press  every 
department  of  biblical  and  theological  learning  to  its  utmost 
limits  ;  and,  in  the  second  place,  that  the  great  body  of  the 
christian  ministry  should  receive  such  an  education  aai  will  ena- 
ble them  to  avail  themselves  of  the  results  of  these  investiga- 
tions. This  proposition  divides  itself  into  two  parts,  each  of 
which  will  be  separately  considered. 

1.  We  must  have  some  men  in  the  church  who  shall  press 
every  department  of  biblical  and  theological  learning  to  its  utmost 
limits.  In  no  other  way  has  any  department  of  human  know- 
ledge ever  been  carried  to  a  high  degree  of  perfection.  The 
splendid  discoveries  in  the  natural  sciences  which  have  so  greatly 
enlarged,  the  dominion  of  mind  over  matter,  have,  with  scarce 
an  exception,  been  made  by  men  who  were  determined  to 
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know  all  that  could  be  known  of  that  department  of  nature 
which  they  had  selected  as  their  field  of  investigation.  The 
same  remark  holds  true  with  respect  to  philology,  history, 
geography,  and  archaeology  in  all  its  diversified  forms.  It  is 
only  narrow-minded  ignorance  that  inquires,  "  Of  what  use  is 
all  this  waste  of  precious  time,  of  strength,  and  of  intellect  ?  this 
plunging  into  the  arcana  of  nature  ?  this  squandering  of  years 
m  poring  over  the  musty  records  of  antiquity  ?  When  there  is 
80  much  to  he  done  in  the  world,  why  not  devote  ourselves  to 
pursuits  of  practical  utility  ?"  Aye,  but  how  are  we  to  ascer- 
tain befi>rehand  the  practical  utility  of  knowledge  ?  Did  those 
who  first  began  to  inquire  into  the  nature  of  steam  know  that 
their  inquiries  were  to  result  in  the  production  of  the  steam- 
engine  ?  Some  century  and  a  half  ago  it  might  have  been 
thought  a  very  idle  and  unprofitable  employment  for  a  philoso- 
pher gravely  to  watch  the  efi^ts  of  steam  upon  the  lid  of  a 
tea-kettle,  and  to  institute  a  series  of  laborious  experiments  for 
the  purpose  of  ascertaining  its  properties.  His  neighbors  might 
very  naturally  have  rebuked  him  for  wasting  so  much  precious 
time  in  an  investigation  which  could  not  possibly  be  of  any  ad- 
vantage to  the  world  ;  and  that  too  at  a  period  when  the  im- 
provement of  navigation,  internal  communication,  and  the  me- 
chanical arts  presented  such  a  wide  field  of  profitable  labor. 
But  DOW,  taught  by  experience,  we  have  learned  the  folly  of 
attempting  to  decide  beforehand  the  practical  value  of  know- 
ledge. Were  further  illustrations  neeaed,  the  history  of  modem 
science  and  literature  would  furnish  them  in  great  abundance. 
Nor  is  the  history  of  biblical  literature  since  the  reformation 
less  replete  with  instruction  on  this  point.  As  its  several  de- 
partments have  been,  fiom  time  to  time,  advanced  beyond  their 
previous  limits,  new  and  unexpected  light  has  been  shed  upon 
one  portion  after  another  of  the  sacred  volume.  Its  great  fun- 
damental doctrines,  written  as  with  a  sunbeam  upon  every  page 
m  characters  so  legible  that  "  he  who  runs  may  read,"  have 
remained  <^  without  variableness  or  shadow  of  turning."  But, 
while  the  doctrines  themselves  have  continued  immutable  frcxn 
generation  to  generation,  many  important  illustrations  of  these 
doctrines,  that  needed  the  light  of  philology,  or  history,  or  geog- 
raphy, or  archaeology,  or  which  were  involved  in  the  mists  of 
iabe  philosophy  and  erroneous  principles  of  interpretation,  have 
been  freed  from  the  obscurity  that  rested  upon  them,  and  made 
to  shine  forth  in  the  simplicity  and  beauty  of  truth,  not  indeed 
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establishing,  but  still  greatly  adorning,  the  fundamental  doo- 
trines  of  revelation.  Even  fiiom  those  investigations  that  have 
been  undertaken  and  prosecuted  without  immediate  reference 
to  divine  truth,  what  unexpected  light  has  sometimes  been 
thrown  upon  some  obscure  passage,  or  some  controverted  point 
of  scriptural  history  !  Of  this  the  labors  of  the  ChampoUions 
and  their  co-adjutors  are  an  illustrious  instance. 

We  trust  enough  has  been  said  to  show  the  importance  of 
pushing  every  department  of  biblical  knowledge  to  its  utmost 
limits.  But  by  whom  shall  this  work  be  performed  ?  We 
answer,  individuals  must  devote  themselves  to  its  several  de- 
partments, according  as  their  education,  their  native  turn  of 
mind,  their  station,  and  their  means  shall  direct.  It  cannot  be 
performed  by  the  mass  of  the  christian  ministry,  for  they  have 
not  the  requisite  time  and  apparatus.  Whoever  hopes  mate- 
rially to  enlarge  the  boundaries  of  any  one  of  its  branches,  will 
need  to  devote  to  it  many  years  of  patient  and  laborious  inves- 
tigation. Take,  for  example,  the  department  of  Hebrew  lexi- 
cography. The  Hebrew  has  been  for  twenty-three  centuries  a 
dead  language.  In  its  words,  in  its  grammatical  inflections, 
and  in  its  idioms  it  differs  widely  from  the  languages  of  Europe, 
ancient  or  modem.  Moreover  all  the  monuments  of  this  lan- 
guage are  comprised  within  the  compass  of  one  volume.  Many 
words  occur  but  once  or  twice,  and  then,  oftentimes,  in  con- 
nections that  throw  little  or  no  light  upon  their  signification. 
The  lexicographer  who  would  contribute  any  thing  valuable  to 
this  important  department,  must  first  carefully  examine  and  col- 
late the  sacred  text  ;  then,  in  difficult  passages,  he  must  con- 
sult the  ancient  versions  and  paraphrases  ;  where  these  &il  to 
give  satbfactory  results,  he  must  resort  to  a  comparison  of  the 
cognate  dialects,  as  the  Aramaean,  Arabic,  and  Ethiopic.  How 
many  years  of  study  and  research  will  this  employment  con- 
sume !  So  the  departments  of  ancient  history,  archaeology, 
etc.,  present  immense  fields  of  investigation,  enough  and  more 
than  enough  to  exhaust  the  energies  of  the  man  who  aims  at 
their  permanent  advancement.  But  though  the  prime  of  his 
strength  be  thus  concentrated  to  a  single  point,  let  it  not  be 
supposed  that  it  is  either  wasted  or  unprafitably  spent.  Those 
who  are  accustomed  to  estimate  men's  labors  only  by  their  im- 
mediate visible  results,  may  speak  lightly  of  him  as  a  mere 
book-worm,  a  recluse  that  is  of  no  service  to  mankind  ;  but 
ibe  lovers  of  sacred  learning  will  better  appreciate  his  toils,  and 
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he  wiQ  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  while  he  has  la- 
b(»ed,  other  men  wiU  enter  mto  his  labors.  There  b  no  dan- 
ffsi  at  the  present  day  that  any  valuable  discovery  in  sacred 
Uteratore  will  be  lost.  Once  registered  on  the  printed  page,  it 
will  become  an  advanced  position  from  which  others  will  push 
fi>rward  their  investigations  to  a  still  further  limit  ;  and  their 
hboss  will  become  in  turn  the  basis  of  future  discoveries. 
Thus,  each  generation  availing  itself  of  the  labors  of  its  prede- 
cessors, and  urging  forward  every  department  of  sacred  learn- 
ing to  its  extreme  limits,  the  most  glorious  results  to  the  cause 
of  truth,  may  be  confidently  anticipated. 
^  2.  The  great  body  of  the  christian  ministry  must  receive 
such  an  education  as  shall  enable^  them  to  avail  themselves  of 
the  results  of  the  investigations  of  others.  We  shall  here  ex- 
clude the  previous  mental  disdpline  which  the  academical 
course  of  study  is  designed  to  furnish,  and  speak  only  of  that 
education  which  b  stricdy  theological.  With  this  limitation  we 
would  say  that  the  education  of  which  we  speak  must  include 
a  thorough  introduction  to  the  several  departments  of  biblical 
and  theological  knowledge.  Thb  introduction  will  embrace  an 
accurate  acquaintance  with  the  elementary  principles,  the  modes 
of  investigation,  the  sources  of  knowledge,  and  the  means  of 
deciding  controverted  points,  that  pertain  to  each.  To  these 
may  be  added  more  or  less  of  its  details,  according  as  its  na- 
ture, or  the  circumstances  of  the  student  may  dictate.  For  an 
illustration  of  this  position  take  the  department  of  ancient  his- 
tory. Whoever  would  reap  the  benefit  of  the  elaborate  inves- 
tigations of  those  who  have  devoted  their  lives  to  the  study  of 
this  subject,  must  make  himself  familiar  with  all  its  great  out- 
lines, —  the  order  and  succession  of  the  different  monarchies 
with  which  the  history  of  the  Israelitish  nation  is  connected, 
their  relative  portion  and  political  connections,  and  especially 
with  the  gynchronisms  of  sacred  and  profane  history  ;  with  the 
sources  of  ancient  history,  and  the  principles  upon  which  their 
comparative  authority  is  to  be  determined  ;  and,  finally,  with 
various  methods  which  learned  men  have  proposed  for  reconcil- 
ing contradictions  either  in  chronology  or  in  matters  of  fact* 
Then  he  wOl  be  prepared  to  avail  himself  of  all  the  light  which 
may  fitxn  time  to  time  be  shed  upon  thb  department  by  the 
toils  of  others.  Otherwise,  hb  views  will  be  so  chaotic  and 
ooofiised  that  he  can  neither  prosecute  it  himself  to  advantage 
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(unless  indeed  he  is  willing  to  commence  anew)  nor  intelli« 
gently  judge  of  the  results  of  other  men's  labors. 

For  another  illustration,  take  the  department  of  language. 
The  man  who  has  made  himself  accurately  acquainted  with  the 
original  languages  of  Scripture  is  prepared  intelligently  to  ex- 
amine and  judge  of  the  results  or  the  investigations  of  those 
who  have  devoted  their  lives  to  the  subject.     Otherwise  these 
xesults  can  be  of  no  service  to  him,  except  so  far  as  he  is  willing 
to  take  the  ipse  dixit  of  the  translator  or  commentator  for  truth. 
For  the  want  of  three  years'  training  Jn  the  original  languages  of 
Scripture,  he  loses  the  fruit  of  thirty  years  of  incessant  toil  and 
research ;  nay  more,  of  the  accumulated  results  of  ages  of  in- 
vestigation.    Can  any  thing  short  of  imperative  necessity  be 
admitted  as  an  excuse  for  such  negligence  ?     Shall  the  candi- 
date for  the  christian  ministry  be  in  such  haste  to  do  good  that  he 
cannot  take  time  to  qualify  himself  for  the  work  ?    This  looks 
to  us  very  much  like  an  army's  leaving  their  artillery  behind 
because  of  their  haste  to  meet  the  enemy.     Such  a  course,  we 
admit,  may  in  some  extraordinary  cases,  be  justifiable.    There 
may  be  cnses  in  which  it  is  better  to  encounter  the  enemv  with 
muskets  and  swords,  than  to  lose  time.    So  we  have  known 
cases  in  which  it  was  our  decided  judgment  that  individuals 
should  be  commissioned  to  preach  the    gospel   without  any 
knowledge  of  the  original  languages  of  Scripture.    But  excep- 
tions, be  it  remembered,  do  not  constitute  the  rule.     So  &r  as 
our  experience  and  observation  go,  those  young  men  who  make 
the  most  ado  about  losing  time,  most  need  to  he  kept  back  from 
the  sacred  office  until  they  shall  have  had  time  to  qualify  them- 
selves for  its  solemn  responsibilities.     Nor  is  it  strange  that  it 
should  be  so,  for  it  ts  an  old  adage  that  ignorance  is  the  parent 
of  self-confidence. 

Here  we  wish  to  say  a  word  respecting  the  Latin  language 
as  an  aid  to  sacred  literature.  No  part  of  the  mspired  volume 
is  written  in  this  language,  and,  for  this  reason,  some  have 
strenuously  insisted  upon  banishing  it,  as  a  useless  incumbrance 
firom  the  circle  of  theological  studies.  To  this  we  reply  that 
the  Latin  tongue  was  for  fifteen  centuries  identified  with  the 
hbtory  and  literature  of  the  church.  It  is  the  language  of  that 
people  who,  at  the  time  of  our  Saviour's  advent  wielded  the 
sceptre  of  the  civilized  world  ;  the  language  of  all  the  Western 
fathers  ;  and,  above  all,  the  language  of  science,  philosophy, 
and  literature  throughout  Europe  fiiom  the  first  introduction  of 
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Chratianity  till  the  period  of  the  refonnation,  and,  to  a  great 
extent,  throughout  the  whole  of  that  mighty  conflict  erf*  truth 
with  error  ;  and  that,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  it  embodies 
vast  stores  of  theological  learning  of  every  kind,  and  is  inter* 
woven  in  ways  innumerable,  as  well  with  the  literature  of  the 
Bible,  as  with  the  history  of  Christianity.  But  it  may  be  main* 
tained  in  opposition  to  this  argument,  that  all  that  b  valuable  in 
the  Latin  language  for  thejpurposes  of  theological  learning  has 
been  transfetred  to  the  English  language.  To  this  we  reply 
that  the  student  who  makes  himself  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
the  Latin  tongue  and  with  the  sacred  learning  which  it  em- 
bodies, will  know  that  the  assertion  is  grossly  incorrect.  While 
he  is  yet  ignorant  of  the  hmguage,  or  only  a  superficial  smat- 
terer  in  it,  be  may  be  made  to  believe  it,  but  not  afterwards. 
Moreover,  how  is  the  student  in  theology  to  assure  himself  that 
the  Latin  tongue  has  thus  been  rifled  of  the  accumulated  treas- 
ures of  ages,  and  left  an  empty  shell  ?  When  he  sees  year 
after  year  new  and  valuable  translations  from  this  into  the  Eng- 
lish, it  cannot  be  thought  either  strange  or  imreasonable  that 
he  should  have  some  misgivings  on  the  subject,  and  determine 
to  examine  and  judge  for  himsel£ 

It  is  fireely  conceded  that  many  individuals,  without  a  know- 
ledge either  of  this  or  of  any  ancient  language,  have  been  emi- 
nently soccessfiil  as  preachers  of  the  gospel,  and  that  others, 
well  versed  in  these  languages,  have  b^n  but  feeble  and  ineffi- 
cient ministers  of  the  word.  But  the  success  of  the  former 
was  attributable  not  to  their  ignorance,  but  to  eminent  ministe- 
rial qualifications  in  other  respects,  which  were  wanting  b  the 
latter.  There  is  a  tendency  m  some  minds  to  drew  unwarrant- 
able general  conclusions  from  two  or  three  particular  iiicts. 
They  have  known  several  instances  of  impoitant  enterprises 
CQoimenced  on  Friday  which  termmated  disastrously.  They 
ascribe  it  to  the  day.  Some  of  their  neighbors  who  use  alcohol 
have  robust,  others  who  use  water,  feeble  constitutions.  They 
are  confident  that  the  beverage  makes  all  the  difference. 

Theological  seminaries  are  not  founded  upon  principles  de» 
duoed  from  such  narrow  premises.  The  experience  of  eigbteeo 
centuries  has  shown  that  the  efficiency  of  Christ's  ambassadors, 
taken  as  a  body,  is  proportioned  to  their  piety  and  intelligence^ 
and,  furthermore,  that  nothing  but  intelligence  can  prevent  even 
piety  from  degenerating  into  superstition  and  fimaticism.  The 
demand  for  a  thomaghly  educated  ministry  has  called  these  in- 
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stitutions  into  existence,  and  so  long  as  this  demand  continues, 
they  will  be  sustained.  Experience  will  undoubtedly  modify 
some  of  their  provisions,  but,  if  we  rightly  judge  the  signs  of 
the  times,  these  modifications  will  not  consist  either  in  abridg- 
ing or  excluding  any  of  the  departments  of  theological  learning 
now  taught  in  them,  but  rather  in  the  introduction  of  more  per- 
fect methods  of  intellectual  investigation  and  moral  training. 
The  question,  how  shall  the  spirit  of  active  piety  be  maintained 
in  vigorous  exercise  in  the  bosoms  of  theological  students  during 
the  period  of  their  education,  so  that  the  cultivation  of  their 
mond  feelings  may  keep  pace  with  the  development  of  their 
intellectual  faculties  ?  —  is  one  of  vital  importance,  and  is 
receiving,  as  it  ought,  the  devout  consideration  of  those  who 
are  called  to  preside  over  these  schools  of  the  prophets.  In 
our  Western  seminaries  the  fields  of  activity  which  ofier  them- 
selves to  those  who  are  in  a  course  of  training  (or  the  christian 
minbtry  are  so  many,  and  so  accessible,  that  little  difficulty  is 
experienced,  so  far  as  external  arrangements  are  concerned. 
Our  young  men  can,  if  they  will,  find  opportunities  enough  of 
doing  good  which  do  not  interfere  with  the  vigorous  prosecu- 
tion of  their  studies.  If  they  sufi[er  their  christian  afiections  to 
grow  torpid  for  want  of  exercise,  it  is  their  own  fault.  What 
we  have  now  said  respecting  the  West  will,  we  believe,  upon 
careful  inquiry,  be  found  to  hold  true  of  all  parts  of  the  Uni- 
ted States.  If  our  theological  students  wish  for  humble  oppor- 
tunities of  usefulness,  they  can  be  found  every  day  in  all  places. 
From  these  seminaries  of  the  church,  thus  perfected  by  ex- 
perience, the  most  cheering  results  may  be  anticipated.  We 
may  confidently  hope  that  they  will  train  up  and  send  forth  an 
army  of  young  men  thoroughly  furnished  to  the  work  of  the 
ministry,  who  shall  know  how  successfully  to  wield  the  sword 
of  the  Spirit,  for  the  demolition  of  Satan's  empire.  The  present 
may  be  emphatically  styled  the  monumental  era  of  revelation. 
The  record  of  the  mtroduction  of  Christianity  into  this  apostate 
world,  of  its  mighty  conflicts  with  the  powers  of  darkness,  and 
of  the  stupendous  miracles  which .  attested  its  divine  origin,  is 
now  so  incorporated  into  the  history  of  mankind,  that  to  effiice 
it  would  be  to  blot  out  the  annals  of  the  worid  ;  so  inseparably 
interwoven  into  the  mstitutions  of  civilized  nations,  that  to  anni- 
hilate it  would  be  to  annihilate  the  whole  fabric  of  society.  It 
is  spread  out  on  the  pages  of  antiquity,  it  is  sculptured  on  mon- 
uments, it  is  impressed  on  coins  and  medals,  it  lifts  up  its 
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voice  fiom  the  rains  of  ancient  cities  and  empires,  it  lives  in  the 
ordinances  not  only  of  the  church,  but  of  civil  society,  it  speaks 
in  tones  of  thunder  from  the  progressive  fulfilment  of  prophecy. 
The  mountains  and  vallies  of  Palestine,  its  rivers,  lakes  and 
caves,  its  early  and  latter  rain,  its  '^  snow  and  vapor  and  stormy 
wind,"  all  bear  witness  to  the  oracles  of  God  ;  and  the  seed  of 
Abraham  are  appointed  by  him  to  be  the  unwilling  instruments 
of  attesting  their  truth  in  all  the  nations  of  their  sojourning.  It 
is  the  duty  of  the  christian  ministry  to  understand  and  fall  in 
with  the  grand  designs  of  God's  providence.  It  has  pleased 
him,  in  these  '^  latter  days,"  to  make  the  evidences  of  our  holy 
religion  (we  speak  of  the  external  evidences)  monumental  in 
their  character,  and  we  must  prepare  to  defend  and  advocate  it 
upon  this  basis.  This  species  of  evidence  does  not  indeed 
strike  the  senses  so  forcibly  as  miracles,  nor  is  it  so  readily 
apprehended  by  the  mass  of  the  conmiunity ;  but,  to  the  candid 
inquirer  it  is  not  less  satisfactory.  At  first  it  may  appear  dim 
and  shadowy,  but,  in  proportion  as  it  is  scrutinized,  it  gathers 
increasing  brightness  and  force.  It  has  nothing  to  fear  from  the 
light  of  trath ;  ignorance  and  prejudice  are  its  only  enemies. 

The  history  of  the  assaults  which  have  been  made  upon  rev- 
elation since  the  reformation  is  replete  both  with  instruction  and 
consolation.  It  has  proved  itself  invulnerable  on  every  point. 
Have  its  adversaries  attempted  to  show  that  its  doctrines  are  re- 
pugnant to  natural  religion  ?  God  has  raised  up  some  one  of  his 
servants  to  demonstrate  unanswerably  the  analogy  between 
natural  and  revealed  religion.  Has  philosophy,  so  called,  held 
up  to  ridicule  its  peculiar  doctrines  as  absurd  and  self  contradic- 
tory ?  A  deeper  philosophy  has  convicted  it  of  uttering  that 
which  it  understood  not,  things  too  wonderful  for  it,  which  it 
knew  not.  Have  the  genuineness  and  authenticity  of  the  sacred 
canon  been  assailed  ?  The  result  has  been  to  establish  both  upon 
an  immovable  basis.  Has  the  future  fulfilment  of  some  one  of  the 
predictions  of  revelation  been  sneered  at  as  a  physical  impossi- 
bility? Even  infidels,  upon  considerations  independent  of 
Scripture,  have  been  led  to  presage  the  same  event.  Who,  for 
example,  with  the  knowledge  which  we  now  possess  of  the 
structure  and  constitution  of  the  earth,  will  venture  to  sneer  at 
the  idea  of  a  literal  conflagration  which  shall  envelop  her,  as 
in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  from  pole  to  pole,  destroying  every 
vestige  of  her  present  organization  ?  Such  has  been  the  re- 
sult of  past  efibrts  to  shake  the  foundations  of  Christianity,  and 
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such  will  be  the  result  of  future  eflbrts.  Meanwhile,  as  the 
process  of  investigation  has  been  going  on,  one  after  another  of 
the  mists  of  error  that  had  settled  down  upon  her  during  the 
long  night  of  the  dark  ages,  has  been  dissipated,  and  she  made 
to  shine  in  a  dearer  and  more  resplendent  light. 

It  has  hitherto  been  Jehovah's  plan  to  bring  in  at  certain 
erad  an  overwhelming  flood  of  light  and  truth  to  dazzle  and  con- 
found his  enemies.  Such  were  the  eras  of  the  introduction  of 
the  Mosaic  and  of  the  christian  dispensations ;  each  of  them 
bursting  upon  the  world  in  all  its  brightness  and  glory  at  a 
period  when  the  church  was  sunk  into  a  state  of  the  deepest 
depression.  May  we  not  hope  that  another  such  era  began 
with  the  reformation  and  is  steadily  advancing  towards  the  perfect 
day  ?  an  era  not  characterized,  like  the  two  former,  by  a  series 
of  stupendous  interpositions  of  miraculous  power,  but  by  an 
irrepressible  spirit  of  inquiry  and  research ;  a  spirit  which  shall 
press  every  department  of  knowledge  to  its  utmost  boundaries ; 
and  which,  when  sanctified  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  directed 
to  the  investigation  of  divine  truth,  shall  under  his  guidance, 
separate  from  it  the  leaven  of  superstition  and  fidse  philosophy, 
thus  restoring  it  to  its  pristine  sweetness  and  purity ;  and  shall 
shed  around  the  sacred  volume  such  a  lustre  of  evidence  as 
shall  sear  the  eye-balls  of  skepticism  and  infidelity,  and  drive 
them  back  to  the  bottomless  pit  whence  they  first  ascended, 
leaving  the  everiastbg  gospel  to  the  undisputed  supremacy  of 
the  ransomed  fiunily  of  Adam. 


ARTICLE  V. 
On  the  Nature  of  Instinct. 

By  SubmI  Fish,  M.  D.  Botton. 

Instinct  is  a  subject  upon  which  a  great  deal  has  been 
and  written,  and  still  we  know  so  little  what  it  is  and  upon  what 
principles  it  operates,  that  we  are  scarcely  wiser  than  we  should 
be  if  it  had  never  been  discussed.  While  some  have  consider- 
ed it  a  mere  impulse  exerted  upon  animals  without  their  bebg 
eoQscious  of  it,  others  have  exalted  it  to  an  equality  with  rea- 
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son— considered  it  resisan — but  reason  of  a  lower  grade  than 
that  which  distinguishes  the  human  species  of  a  proper  age  from 
mere  bnite  animals.  It  has  generally  been  defined  to  be  the 
power  which  detennines  the  will  of  brutes  ;  or  a  desire  or  aver- 
sion acting  in  the  mind  without  the  intervention  of  reason  or  de- 
liberation. While  instinct  has  been  considered  a  power  which 
has  been  exerted  without  reflection,  and  as  belonging  mostly  to 
brutes,  reason  has  been  considered  the  power  by  which  we  de- 
duce one  proposition  from  another,  and  as  confined  altogether 
to  the  human  species.  Brutes,  by  most  philosophers,  have  been 
considered  as  actuated  by  nothing  but  instinct,  and  even  the 
human  species  as  actuated  by  no  other  principle  in  their  infan- 
tile state. 

Descartes  and  others  after  him,  supposed  that  brutes  were 
mere  mechanical  machbes,  having  neither  ideas  nor  sensation  ; 
pleasure  nor  pain;  and  that  their  cries  and  meanings  under 
punishment,  and  adversity,  when  moved  by  an  opposite  im- 
pulse, are  produced  by  the  same  sort  of  force,  which  when 
exerted  upon  the  keys  of  an  organ  compels  its  respective  pipes 
to  give  forth  different  sounds.  Dr.  Reid  of  modem  times  has 
espoused  the  doctrine  of  a  mechanical  principle,  but  differs  from 
Descartes  m  supposing  that  the  actions  which  are  resolvable  in- 
to this  principle  are  of  two  kinds,  those  of  instinct  and  those  of 
habit* 

Smellie  and  Dr.  Darwin  are  in  exact  opposition  to  a  mechan- 
ical force — to  a  corporeal  hypothesis.  They  contend  that  in- 
stinct b  a  mental  principle,  and  that  brutes  possess  an  intelligent 
fiiculty  of  the  same  nature,  though  more  limited  in  its  extent,  than 
that  of  our  own  species.  They  are  agreed  in  supposing  that  in- 
stinct is  a  mental  efibrt,  and  therefore  a  faculty  of  reason,  but  differ 
by  the  former  supposing  that  reason  is  the  result  of  instinct,  and 
the  latter  that  instinct  is  the  result  of  reason.  Darwin  recites 
many  instances,  with  how  much  propriety  those  who  read  may 
judge,  to  show  that  the  fiiculty  which  has  been  denominated  in- 
stinct is  in  reality  reason.  An  idea  of  his  opinion,  in  general, 
may  be  inferred  from  the  two  following  extracts  from  his 
Zoonomy.  ''  By  a  due  attention  to  these  circumstances,  many 
of  the  actions,  which  at  first  sight  seemed  only  referable  to  an 
mexplicable  instinct,  will  appear  to  have  been  acquired,  like  all 
other  animal  actions  that  are  attended  with  consciousness,  by  re- 
peated efforts  of  our  muscles  under  the  conduct  of  our  sensations 
and  desires."      ''  If  it  should  be  asked  what  induces  a  bird  to 
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sit  weeks  on  its  first  eggs  unconscious  that  a  brood  of  young 
ones  will  be  the  product  ?  The  answer  will  be  that,  it  is  the 
same  passion  that  induces  the  human  mother  to  hold  her  off- 
spring whole  nights  and  days  in  her  arms,  and  press  it  to  her 
bosom,  unconscious  of  its  future  growth  to  sense  and  manhood, 
till  observation  or  tradition  have  informed  her." 

Another  set  of  philosophers  have  contended  that  instincts  are 
of  a  mixed  kind,  holding  an  intermediate  station  between  mat- 
ter and  mind  ;  or  that  in  some  instances  they  are  simply  ma- 
terial, and  in  others  simply  mental.  Cndworth,  at  the  head  of 
one  division  of  these,  from  an  attachment  to  the  Platonic  theory 
of  the  creation,  an  important  principle  of  which  is,  that  "  incor- 
poreal form,"  or  "  an  active  and  plastic  nature,"  exists  through- 
out its  wide  domain,  independently  of  pure  mind  and  pure  mat- 
ter, supposed  that  instinct  might  be  resolved  into  the  operation 
of  this  secondary  energy,  in  proportion  to  its  existence  in  the 
universe.  M.  Buffon  at  the  head  of  the  second  divisi6n  of  this 
class,  not  willing  to  accede  altogether  to  the  mechanical  theory 
of  Descartes,  or  to  allot  to  animals  below  the  rank  .of  man  the 
possession  of  an  intelligent  principle,  permitted  them  to  be  pos- 
sessed of  the  principle  of  life,  and  allowed  them  the  faculty  of  dis- 
tinguishing between  pleasure  and  pain,  with  the  possession  of  a 
desire  for  the  former  and  an  aversion  for  the  latter.  M.  Rei- 
men,  a  German  professor,  differing  in  some  measure  from  this 
theory ;  divides  the  actions  ■  which  he  believes  ought  to  pass 
under  the  name  of  instinct  into  three  classes,  mechanical,  rep- 
resentative and  spontaneous.  Mechanical,  be  considers  those 
actions  of  animal  organs  over  which  the  will  has  no  control, 
as  the  pulsations  of  the  heart,  the  secretion  of  the  bile,  pancrea- 
tic juice,  etc.,  and  the  dilatation  of  the  pupil  of  the  eye ;  repre- 
sentative, those  which  depend  upon  an  imperfect  memory,  of 
which  brutes  are  allowed  to  share  in  some  small  degree  ;  and 
spontaneous,  those  which  originate  from  M.  Buffon's  admitted 
faculty  of  distinguishing  (in  the  brute  creation)  pleasure  from 
pain,  and  the  desire  resulting  from  this  distinguishing  propensity 
of  possessing  the  one  and  being  freed  from  the  other. 

The  great  Cuvier  supposes  that  instinct  consists  of  ideas  which 
do  not  originate  from  sensation,  but  which  flow  immediately 
from  the  brain  and  which  are  truly  innate.  "  The  understand- 
ing," says  he  "  may  have  ideas  without  the  aid  of  the  senses ; 
two  thirds  of  the  brute  creation  are  moved  by  ideas  which  they 
do  not  owe  to  their  sensations,  but  which  flow  immediately 
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from  the  bniin.  Instinct  constitutes  this  order  of  phenomena ; 
it  is  composed  of  ideas  truly  innate,  in  which  the  senses  have 
never  had  the  smallest  share." 

A  person  who  has  attended  to  all  these  theories,  and  to  all 
which  has  ever  been  written  or  said  upon  the  subject,  is  but  little 
wiser  than  when  he  commenced  hb  investigations.  Some  of 
them,  even  those  of  men  of  great  eminence  in  other  respects, 
are  too  absurd  not  to  be  considered  so  by  men  of  ordinary  abil- 
ities. The  most  inconsistent  theories  are  those  which  consid- 
er animals  in  the  scale  of  beings  next  below  man,  to  be  mere 
machines,  and  to  be  moved  by  a  mere  mechanical  impulse. 
Several  other  theories  which  have  been  mentioned  are  made  up 
of  a  collection  of  inconsistencies,  and  unintelligible  absurdities  ; 
and  a  person  attains  no  knowledge  from  attending  to  them. 
To  obviate  all  the  difficulty,  and  to  give  place  to  a  theory  upon 
a  more  rational  hypothesis,  M.  Dupont  of  Nemours,  France, 
in  an  article  read  before  the  National  Institute,  proposes  to  drop 
the  term  altogether,  and  further  insists  that  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  instinct ;  and  that  every  action  which  has  been  referred 
to  such  a  &culty,  originates  from  intelligence,  thought,  exam- 
ple, or  fix>m  the  association  of  ideas.  This,  it  will  be  perceived, 
IS  a  revival  in  a  new  form,  of  the  theory  of  Smellie  and  Darwin. 

Dr.  Good,  in  his  Book  of  Nature,  which  we  have  called 
considerably  to  our  aid,  after  taking  a  general  survey  of  the  opin- 
ions and  theories  of  other  philosophers,  comes  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  principle  of  instinct  never  has  been  explicitly  pointed 
out.  After  a  few  preliminary  observations,  he  proposes  to  ex- 
hibit a  new  view,  or  a  dew  theory  upon  the  subject/  He  directs 
the  attention  to  inorganic  matter,  which  he  has  previously  ex- 
tensively spoken  of;  particularly  to  some  of  the  more  promi- 
nent characters  by  which  this  is  distinguished  from  organic  mat- 
ter, as  a  stone  firom  a  plant  or  ah  animal.  The  stone,  he  says, 
was  produced  fortuitously,  formed  by  external  accretion,  and  is 
only  destructible  by  mechanical  or  chemical  agencies.  The 
plant,  he  observes,  is  produced  by  generation,  brought  forward 
in  its  growth  by  nutrition  and  by  internal  accretion,  and  render- 
ed destructible  by  death.  Animals  difier  from  plants  in  a  num- 
1^  of  respects,  but  they  are  both  characterized  by  a  property 
which  he  terms  the  principle  of  life.  "  Life,"  says  he,  "  or 
this  mysterious  or  fugitive  essence  is  a  distinct  principle  from 
that  of  thought,  and  from  that  of  sensation.  Mr.  John  Hunter 
has  traced  it  to  many  of  the  organized  fluids  as  well  as  the 
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sdids,  especially  to  the  blood.  In  every  organized  system, 
whether  animal  or  vegetable,  and  m  every  part  of  such  system, 
whether  solid  or  fluid,  may  be  traced  that  power,  which  witli 
such  propriety  may  be  denominated  the  principle  of  life.  Of 
its  cause  and  nature  we  know  no  more  than  we  know  of  the 
cause  and  nature  of  magnetism.  It  is  neither  essential  mind, 
nor  essential  matter ;  it  is  neither  passiop  nor  sensation  ;  though 
it  is  distinct  from  all  these,  it  is  capaUe  of  combining  with 
any  of  them.  It  is  possessed  of  its  own  book  of  laws,  to  which, 
under  the  same  ciicumstances,  it  adheres  without  the  smallest 
deviation. 

The  agency  by  whbh  it  operates,  he  says,  is  what  should  be 
denominated  instinct,  and  its  actions,  when  its  sole  and  uniform 
aim  is  accomplished,  instinctive  actions.  Instinct,  whenever 
manifestly  directing  its  operations  to  the  health,  preservation 
and  reproduction  of  the  living  frame,  or  any  part  of  the  living 
frame,  is  the  operation  of  the  living  principle.  It  is  that  pow- 
er which  characterizes  and  distinguishes  organized  from  unor- 
ganized matter — ^pervades  and  regulates  the  former  as  gravita- 
tion pervades  the  latter,  uniformly  c^ratmg  bv  definitive  means 
in  ddSnitive  circumstances,  to  the  general  weliare  of  the  individ- 
ual system  on  its  separate  organs ;  advances  them  to  perfection, 
preserves  them  in  it,  or  lays  the  foundation  for  their  r^roduc- 
tion  as  the  case  may  be. 

It  applies,  aoc(Mrdmg  to  the  same  theorist,  equally  to  plants 
and  to  animals,  and  to  every  part  of  the  plant  and  to  every  part 
of  the  animal,  as  long  as  the  principle  of  life  continues  in  them. 
It  maintains  from  age  to  age  the  distinctive  characters  of  plants 
and  animals,  carries  oflf  the  waste  or  worn  out  matter,  and  sup- 
splies  new — ^very  often  suggests  the  mode  of  cure  when  diseases 
and  injuries  bave  occurred  or  been  inflicted,  and  even  eflfects  the 
cure  itself.  "It  is,"  continues  he,  "  the  divinity  that  stirs  within 
us,  and  is  the. much  noted  ^  vis  medicatrix  naturae,'  of  so  many 
noted  physicians." 

This  is  giving  it  an  application  so  much  more  extensive  than 
we  have  been  accustomed  to  think  it  entitled  to  and  as  applied 
to  it,  and  is  linking  and  classifying  actions  together,  so  widely 
deviating  from  each  other,  especiaUy  in  appearance,  that  we  can 
with  difficulty,  even  when  we  can  conceive  of  nothing  more 

ElausiUe,  persuade  ourselves  to  affi>rd  it  our  assent,     instinct 
Bs  generally,  if  we  have  not  entertained  wrong  conceptions, 
bef  n  supposed  to  comprehend  those  actions  only,  whkh  setniei 
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to  arise,  whether  in.  the  new  bom  infimt  or  in  brute  animaby 
from  a  voluntary  motion.  Such  are  the  acts  of  the  infimt,  when 
from  some  cause  or  other,  it  seeks  nutriment  from  its  mother's 
breast ;  such  are  the  acts  of  all  the  mammifevous  animals  in  the 
same  circumstances,  the  seeming  anxiety  of  these  to  take  care  and 
preserve  their  young,  with  a  great  many  other  similar  acts ;  such 
are  the  actions  of  the  feathered  tribes  to  sit  for  weeks  upon  thek 
eg^  until  they  are  hatched,  and  then  to  feed  and  brood  over 
them  until  they  are  capable  of  taking  care  of  themselves  ;  and 
such  are  a  thousand  acts  of  a  similar  kind  in  other  anunals,  which 
it  is  unnecessary  in  this  place  to  particularize. 

With  proper  deference  to  a  character  so  esteemed  as  a  phy* 
akaan,  so  much  admired  as  a  professor,  and  so  noted  as  an  auth^, 
I  shall  venture  to  deviate  fiom  the  above  mentioned  theorist, 
and  prescribe  narrower  limits  to  the  actions  of  instinct,  and  in 
some  respects  ascribe  them  to  diflbrent  faculties  than  those  to 
which  they  have  been  usually  conddered  as  belonging. 

To  inipart  clear  views,  I  shall  follow  still  further  the  theory 
of  Dr.  Grood,  and  afterwards  commence  the  examination  of  the 
one  just  mentioned.  At  the  condusbn  of  the  first  lecture  of 
Dr.  Good,  he  says  that  '^  instinct  may  be  defined  the  operation 
of  the  principle  of  organized  life  by  the  exercise  of  certain  natural 
powers  directed  to  the  present  or  fiiture  good  of  the  individual ; 
and  reason  the  operation  ct  the  principle  of  intellectual  life, 
by  the  exercise  or  certain  acquired  powers  directed  to  the  same 
eiML"  Towards  the  commencement  of  his  other  lecture,  he 
says,  <' Instinct  is  the  commoo  law  or  prc^erty  of  organized 
matter,  as  gravitation  is  of  unorganized ;  and  the  former  bears 
the  same  analogy  to  sensation  and  perception  that  the  latter 
does  to  crystalization  and  chemical  affinity.  Instinct  is  the  gen* 
cfal  hcuky  of  the  organized  mass  as  gravitation  is  of  the  unoi^ 
gBuaed  mass ;  sensation  and  perception  are  peculiar  powers  or 
beolties  appertaining  to  the  seconcl ;  they  can  only  exist  under 
certain  circumstances  of  the  organized  or  unoi*ganized  matter  to 
which  they  respectively  belong.  Grai^tation  belongs  equally  to 
the  smallest  portions  of  unorganized  matter;  instinct  in  like 
aaanner  belongs  eoually  to  the  smallest  portions  of  organized 
matter ;  it  exists  alike  in  sdids  and  fluids ;  in  the  whole  fiame, 
and  in  every  part  of  the  frame ;  m  every  organ  and  in  every 
part  of  every  organ,  so  long  as  tiie  principle  of  life  oontinues/' ^ 

There  migl^  be  some  b^uty,  at  least,  and  some  propriety  in 
sodi  a  tbeecj,  if  the  OMid  had  not  restricted  it  to  narrower  liinita* 
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As  the  case  is,  it  seems  like  breaking  over  barriers  which  nature 
had  designed  not  to  have  broken  over ;  or  like  invading  a  coun- 
try with  a  powerful  force,  when  we  had  no  right,  or  just  cause. 
In  the  present  essay,  all  those  actions  or  motions  which  are  per- 
formed without  our  being  conscious.of  them,  and  which  have  been 
called  involuntary  motions,  such  as  the  action  of  the  heart  and 
arteries,  the  motion  of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  the  secretion  of 
the  various  fluids,  the  contraction  and  dilatation  of  the  pupil  of 
the  eye,  and  many  others  of  a  like  kind,  will  be  left  out  of  the 
catalogue  of  instinctive  motions.  The  whole  vegetable  class  of 
organized  bodies,  of  course  will  be  left  out.  This,  it  is  believed, 
might  with  much  more  propriety,  be  arranged  under  some  other 
name.  There  seems  to  be  no  better  way  of  classing  what  are 
herein  considered  to  be  instinctive  actions,  than  by  taking  those 
which  in  brute  animals  and  m  the  new  born  infant  seem  to  be 
performed,  to  a  greatefr  or  less  degree,  through  the  intervention 
of  the  will.  In  respect  to  the  former,  there  is  no  necessity  of 
any  further  particularizing,  and  in  regard  to  the  latter,  those 
acts  only  are  thought  of,  which  in  after  life,  as  far  as  they  ap- 
ply to  the  human  species,  are  universally  allowed  to  be  per- 
formed through  the  intervention  of  the  will,  and  as  ftur  as  they 
apply  to  the  brute  creation,  to  what  appeart  to  be  the  will. 

Smellieand  Darwin,  as  before  stated,  have  introduced  a  theory, 
in  which  they  strangely  contend,  that  brute  animals  and  infants 
are  actuated  by  the  faculty  of  reasoning.  This  we  shall  not 
discuss  very  particularly.  We  shall  not  contend  for  it  to  any 
great  extent,  and  we  shall  not  exclude  it  altogether,  considering 
it  in  every  respect  indefensible.  Some  of  the  actions,  which 
we  shall  consider  as  belonging  to  mstinct,  are  perform^  with- 
out reflection  and  without  much '  seeming  connection  with  it, 
and  some  through  the  intervention  of  what,  if  it  is  not  reason, 
appears  to  be  allied  to  reason.  All  instinctive  motions  call 
into  action  tboie  muscles  which  are  ordinarily  considered  to  be 
under  the  control  of  the  will. 

Though  instinctive  actions — those  considered  such  by  Dr. 
Grood,  according  to  the  limits  above  defined,  have  been  con- 
siderably reduced,  yet  a  number  remain,  and  they  consbt  of 
several  kinds.  In  the  account  now  to  be  given  by  them,  we 
will  begin  with  those  which  first  present  themselves  in  the  new 
hoim  infant,  and  other  mammiferous  animals.  The  first  of  any 
importance  which  here  presents  itself,  is  a  nestiing  upon  its 
mother's  breast.    This,  it  will  be  here  observed,  is  not  produc- 
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ced  by  a  mere  mechanical  impalse,  like  what  might  be  produced 
upoD  dead,  inorganic,  or  disorganized  matter,  but  from  an  im- 
pulse originating  fiom  proper  and  natural  feelings — sensations 
and  desires— such  as  present  themselves,  as  well  among  brutes 
as  human  creatures,  though  with  less  acuteness  in  both,  in 
after  life.  From  a  sense  of  hunger  and  inanition,  in  which 
there  can  be  no  mistake,  desires  are  created  after  nourishment 
which  occasion  an  uneasiness  and  nestling,  and  from  a  sense  of 
smell,  which  from  its  never  having  been  blunted  or  contamina- 
ted hy  obtuse  and  unnatural  objects,  is  perhaps  more  acute 
than  in  subsequent  life,  its  proper  place,  to  a  greater  or  less  de- 
gree, is  pointed  out,  and  the  infant,  or  the  young  of  brutes  is 
satisBed.  A  person  who  seriously  and  rationally  takes  this  m- 
to  consideration,  can  na  more  believe  that  it  is  performed  with- 
out consciousness,  than  that  at  a  later  period  of  his  existence 
he  cannot  teU  what  hunger,  and  agreeable  and  disagreeable 
odors  are. 

As  age  advances,  there  is  a  propensity  with  the  child  to  laugh 
and  play,  and  with  the  colt,  the  calf,  the  lamb  to  gambol  and 
jump,  which  are  healthful  actions,  and  excited  by  a  desire  for 
exercise.  If  health  prevails  there  is  a  glow  of  pleasurable  sen- 
sations experienced,  and  an  impulse  occasioned  by  these,  calcu- 
lated to  put  in  motion  some  of  the  various  muscles  provided  for 
such  purposes. 

When  the  young  are  old  enough,  a  different  kind  of  food 
from  that  of  the  mother^s  milk  is  required,  and  the  young  of  all 
animals,  from  natural  desires,  or  from  seeing  others  feed,  or 
from  both,  partake  of  it  themselves.  New  propensities  and 
new  desires  develop  and  present  themselves  as  age  advances, 
and  hence  we  see  new  intimacies  forming,  new  joys  and  new 
pleasures  experienced,  and  new  engagements  and  new  connec- 
tions entered  into.  A  new  connection  between  the  sexes  takes 
place,  but  not  without  a  peculiar  sensation  which  directs  to  it, 
and  an  assurance  that  new  pleasures  will  result  from  it.  There 
is  nothing  inexplicable  or  wonderful  in  this,  nothing  but  what 
we  can  readily  account  for,  that  is  considering  ourselves  such 
beings  as  we  are,  and  the  mystery,  that  others  have  considered 
IS  belonging  to  instinctive  actions,  vanishes  the  moment  they 
are  taken  up  in  their  proper  light.  We  know  what  our  own 
feelhigs  are  in  regard  to  these  things,  and  we  have  no  reason 
to  suppose  from  what  we  every  day  behold,  that  there  is  any 
essential  difierence  between  our  own  feelings  in  these  respects. 
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and  those  of  brutes.  We  behold  the  latter  provided  with  the 
senses  of  seeing,  hearing,  tasting,  smelling,  feeling,  just  like  ouiv 
selves  ;  we  see  them  actuated  by  hunger  and  thirst,  as  we  are  ; 
provided  with  organs  of  reproduction,  and  apparently  actuated 
by  the  same  feelings  in  regard  to  the  propensities  belonging  to 
these.  They  are  possessed  of  a  brain,  a  spinal  chord,  nerves 
originating  from  these  and  extending  to  the  respective  senses, 
and  to  all  the  different  muscles.  Why  should  they  not  be  sub- 
ject to  pleasure  and  pain,  desires  and  aversions,  affections  and 
antipathies  like  ourselves  ?  Why  is  there  any  thing  more  inex- 
plicable and  indefinable  in  things  of  a  like  nature,  whether  they 
belong  to  brutes  or  to  ourselves  ? 

There  seem  to  be  feelings  of  pity,  love,  compassion,  fear, 
and  many  oilier  passions,  belonging  to  brutes  ;  and  why  should 
it  be  otherwise  ?  They  are  endowed  with  flesh  and  blood, 
>Vrithe  and  appear  to  be  in  agony  when  a  wound  is  inflicted, 
grow  lean  when  under  the  influence  of  disease  and  when  food  is 
withheld,  and  thrive  and  look  plump  when  under  opposite  cir- 
cumstances. We  see  them  operated  upon  by  anger,  rage, 
hatred  and  revenge,  as  well  as  by  the  milder  passions.  If  they 
are  endowed  with  the  same  senses,  the  same  desires  and  aver- 
sions, the  same  propensities  and  passions  that  man  is,  they  are 
probably  moved  by  the  same  impulses,  all  of  which  lead  to 
similar  results  to  what  they  do  in  ourselves,  only  in  different  de- 
grees. In  all  these  comparisons,  the  infant  of  our  own  spe- 
cies should  be  reckoned  with  brutes,  because  instinct  has  been 
supposed  to  apply  to  him  much  in  the  same  way  as  to  animals 
of  the  brute  creation. 

There  are  different  actions  in  different  orders,  genera  and^ 
species  of  brute  animals,  the  peculiarities  of  which  require  par^ 
ticular  notice.     The  dog  barks,  the  cat  mews,  the  lion  roars, 
the  horse  neighs,  which  peculiarities  are  accounted  for,  upon 
the  principle,  that  there  is  a  peculiarity  in  their  respective  vocal 
organs,  and  in  the  muscles  belonging  to  the  respective  brute  an- 
imals which  from  the  proper  impulse  are  excited  into  action. 
We  know  not  exactly  what  the  feeling  is  that  causes  the  dog  to 
bark,  but  when  we  pay  attention  to  the  incidents  that  seem  to 
be  the  cause  of  it,  and  to  the  peculiar  sort  of  excitement  that 
the  animal  at  such  a  time  exhibits,  we  can  be  at  but  little  loss 
about  it.     It  is  not  hunger  that  produces  it ;  it  is  not  fear  ex- 
actly ;  it  is  not  the  same  feeling  that  causes  the  fox  to  burrow, 
the  rabbit  to  hide  itself  in  the  thicket,  and  the  bird  to  fly  to  its 
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pi^ch  upon  the  tree.  It  is  probably  a  different  feeling  from 
what  any  other  animal  experiences,  but  it  may  be  similar  to 
that  which  causes  the  ass  to  bray,  or  the  hen  to  cackle.  There 
is  an  excitement  occasioned  peculiar  to  that  species  of  animals, 
and  that  excitement  produces  the  effort  that  produces  the  note 
which  we  call  a  bark.  If  it  was  a  cat,  even  supposing  the  sen- 
sation and  the  impulse  were  the  same,  the  note  or  the  tone  of 
▼oice  would  be  different,  because  the  confonnation  of  the  par- 
ticular apparatus  is  diflferent.  By  alternately  pressing  upon  the 
region  of  the  lungs  and  desisting  from  pressure  in  a  dead 
crow,  the  same  hoarse  note  is  produced,  which  it  is  accustomed 
to  utter  when  alive.  So  that  it  is  not  the  peculiarity  of  instinct 
and  peculiarity  of  impulse,  that  produces  the  peculiarity  of 
sound,  but  the  particular  conformation  of  the  vocal  organs. 

The  various  feathered  tribes,  after  having  deposited  their  eggs 
in  some  convenient  place,  or  in  a  nest  formed  with  so  much 
skill  that  the  most  finished  artist  of  the  human  species  cannot 
equal  it,  sit  days  and  weeks  without  the  smallest  weariness  or 
seeming  impatience.  Here  is  as  complete  a  specimen  of  in- 
stinctive action  as  could  be  exhibited,  and  one  which  the  disci- 
ples of  Descartes  would  be  as  likely  to  consider  mechanical  as 
any  of  that  class  of  actions.  What  but  an  unknown  and  inex- 
plicable impulse,  it  may  be  asked,  can  induce  these  creatures  to 
ait  so  long,  when  it  is  so  unlikely,  especially  in  the  first  instance, 
what  the  result  will  be  ?  In  regard  to  this  being  altogether  un- 
known to  them,  there  is  some  doubt.  In  regard  to  the  reply 
to  such  a  question,  I  can  state  without  much  hesitancy,  that  it 
is  probably  a  similar  impulse  to  that  which  induces  the  fond 
mother  to  watch  over  her  infant  babe  and  undergo  so  much  so- 
licitude for  its  welfare.  From  what  has  been  stated,  and  from 
what  b  every  day  seen,  it  is  evident  that  the  brute  creation  are 
operated  upon  by  passion — ^by  love,  fear,  hatred,  compassion, 
and  many  others  of  which  we  know  ourselves  to  be  possessed. 
Though  there  is  nothbg  in  the  human  species  that  exacdy  cor- 
responds with  the  propensity  or  passion  of  the  feathered  tribes 
to  sit  whole  weeks  upon  their  eggs,  yet  there  are  propensities 
which  are  like  it,  and  which  might  be  readily  perceived  to  be 
like  it  were  we  to  pay  scrupulous  attention  to  the  various  afiec- 
tions  belonging  to  the  human  race.  It  is  no  more  strange  that 
there  should  be  such  an  affection  in  these  animals,  than  that 
there  should  be  love,  love  of  offipring,  in  our  own  race.  A 
penoD,  after  beholding  with  how  much  tenacity  the  hen  sits 
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upon  her  eggs,  must  have  but  very  little  sagacity  not  to  per* 
ceive  that  it  is  a  passion,  and  a  passion  not  alto^ther  unlike 
what  may  be  discovered  in  animals  of  a  difierent  order,  and 
even  among  that  order  of  which  be  b  an  individual  member* 
We  can  more  readily  convince  ourselves  that  it  is  a  passicHa, 
than  we  can  convince  ourselves  that  it  is  reason,  or  altogether 
reason,  for  though  the  animal  is  so  very  solicitous  to  can* 
tinue  upon  her  nest,  yet  she  knows  not  whether  it  is  her 
own  eggs  she  is  sitting  upon  or  those  of  a  diflbrent  species  of 
the  feathered  race.  Although  she  knows  not,  or  appears  to 
know  not  that  it  is  her  own  eggs  she  is  sitting  upon,  it  argues 
not  that  she  is  altogether  unconscious  of  what  the  result  wiU  be 
•—unconscious  that  there  will  be  a  brood  of  young  birds  when 
she  has  set  long  enough.  One  thing  more  will  be  mentioned 
in  regard  to  this,  and  that  is,  that  though  she  appeus  not  to 
have  reason,  she  may  in  a  slight  degree  be  possessed  of  it,  but 
firom  the  ardor  of  the  passion  which  induces  her  to  be  attached 
to  her  nest,  reason  b  overpowered  and  drowned,  as  sometimes 
happens  with  individuals  of  the  human  race,  when  their  anger 
gets  the  mastery.  Cases  are  known,  where  the  ardor  of  the 
hen  has  not  perhaps  arrived  to  its  full  height,  in  which,  to 
change  her  eggs  would  cause  her  to  forsake  her  nest. 

It  has  been  stated  that  there  are  several  kinds  of  instinctive  ac- 
tion. Those  which  present  themselves  in  the  young  of  mam* 
miferous  animals,  as  observed  when  they  are  nestling  for  their 
mother's  milk,  are  one  kind.  Those  of  which  we  have  just 
been  speaking  are  another,  and  there  are  others  still  to  be  men- 
tioned. The  first  are  those  which  more  immediately  arise  from 
sensation,  the  others  from  passion,  and  there  are  still  others 
which  may  be  supposed  to  originate  from  habit,  or  partly  habit 
and  partly  passion.  Ducks  and  geese  have  a  strong  propensity 
to  swim  upon  the  water,  and  that  the  propensity  originates  part* 
ly  fifom  habit  may  be  inferred  from  the  circumstance  that  they 
can  be  deprived  of  this  indulgence  without  apparent  detriment. 
It  is  passion,  or  a  species  of  it,  that  actuates  the  dog  to  fly  at 
and  to  hunt  other  animals.  A  similar  propensity  causes  other 
animals,  though  ever  so  able  to  defend  themselves,  to  flee 
from,  or  wish  not  to  encounter  the  dog.  It  is  passion,  if  it  b 
not  sensation,  that  influences  the  cat  to  watch  for  and  catch 
mice  and  other  pestiferous  animals.  One  species  of  animals  are 
actuated  by  one  sort  of  impulse,  and  another  species  by  another. 
It  is  natural  for  the  hawk  to  watch  for  smaller  birds>  the  fox  to 
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watch  hr  poultry,  the  wolf  for  sheep,  etc.  .It  is  oatural  for 
some  birds  to  migrate^  for  some  to  burrow  and  for  some  to  swim 
upoo  the  water.  SensatioQ,  passioo,  habit ;  sometimes  one, 
sometimes  more,  or  the  whole  are  the  cause. 

Besides  these,  there  is  another  kind  of  instinct,  if  it  is  instinct, 
which  is  allied  to  reason,  if  it  is  not  reason,  when  a  horse  upon 
commg  where  two  or  more  roads  centre,  almost,  invariably 
lakes  tibat  which  will  biing  him  to  his  home  the  quickest,  the  ex- 
istence of  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  reason  must  be  supposed 
to  actuate  the  animal.  If  a  dog  untold  strives  to  protect  a  child 
liom  the  danger  which  threatens  it,  it  carries  the  idea  that  this 
ciealure  has  a  portion  of  that  Acuity  which  is  called  reason^ 
When  a  fox  crosses  and  reccosses  its  track  in  order  to  puszle 
the  dog  which  is  in  pursuit  of  it,  it  shows  that  it  has  something 
of  that  ingredient  which  were  it  in  man  would  be  called  reason^ 
I  baye  known  a  horse,  when  leading  him,  stop  as  suddenly  for 
me  to  repliice  my  portmanteau  which  had  fallen  from  it,  as 
though  it  had  been  man.  I  have  known  a  dog,  when  a  person 
had  been  making  preparation  to  kill  him,  act  as  shy  and  en- 
deavor to  keep  itself  out  of  the  way,  almost  as  much  as  though 
It  had  been  man.  1  have  known  a  fox,  while  crossing  a  pond 
upon  the  ice,  after  coming  to  a  weak  place,  feel  as  carefully  as 
a  person  would  feel  if  he  were  examining  it,  and  instead  of 
stepping  upon  it  as  it  had  done  before,  lie  down  and  roll,  to 
avoid  breaking  through.  A  thousand  such  things  might  be 
mentioned  to  show  that  brutes,  if  they  have  not  reason,  have 
something  so  nearly  allied  to  it,  that  it  scarcely  deserves  a  sep- 
arate name.  The  wisdom  of  the  bee  to  construct  its  curiously- 
wrought  checker-work  for  a  depository  for  it^  honey,  appears 
like  reason,  and  it  is  probably  reason  combined  with  that  par- 
ticular propensi^  whidh  causes  the  hen  to  sit  whole  weeks  with 
the  prospect  in  view  of  at  a  proper  time  beholding  its  infant 
jvogeny.  The  elephant,  the  beaver,  the  ant  and  many  other 
creatures,  are  possessed  of  what,  if  it  were  beheld  in  the  hu- 
man species,  would  be  called  reason.  That  it  is  reason  we  will 
DoC  pretend  to  <)ecide,  but  should  be  glad  to  know  in  what  rs* 
spect  it  differs  from  reason.  Some  of  the  more  unusual  phe- 
nomena of  instinctive  action  ought  perhaps  to  be  mentioned^ 
but  we  know  of  none  but  what  would  come  under  one  of  the 
fimr  heads  of  instinctive  impulse  which  have  been  noticed* 
There  h  aspecies  of  animals  which  ata  particular  period  ooHect 
in  vast  bodiea,  and  after  making  dl  needbl'  preparation  start  for 
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a  given  point,  and  whatever  the  impediments  may  be,  contii 
same  course  without  turning  to  the  right  or  to  the  left,  unl 
arrive  at  the  place  of  their  destination  or  perish  in  the  al 
This,  from  being  uncommon,  may  appear  irregular  and  f 
to  some  inexplicable,  but  if  due  inquiries  were  made  abou 
would  doubtless  meet  with  an  easy  explanation.  W 
not  yet  learned  all  the  attributes  of  the  animal  world. 
are  animals  that  have  less  senses  than  man,  and  the 
be  those  that  have  more.  If  we  knew  what  these 
we  should  not  perhaps  ascribe  so  much  mystery  to  ins 
should  not  exhibit  it  in  such  a  light  as  to  confound  the  ' 
of  the  wise.  More  might  be  said  upon  this  subject,  am 
probably  ought  to  be  said,  to  evolve  our  theory  fix>ro  th 
which  encompass  it,  but  as  a  denser  mist  might  place  itsc 
stead,  we  shdl  leave  it  where  it  is,  hoping  that  if  any  li 
been  elicited,  abler  pens  will  be  induced  to  continue  the 
and  disencumber  it  from  every  thing  that  is  mysterious. 


ARTICLE  VI. 

Fraternal  Appeal  to  the  American  Churches,  t 
ER  WITH  A  Plan  for  Catholic  Union  on  An 
Principles.* 

By  B.  B.  Sohnaelnr,  n.  D.,  Profeitor  of  Didftctio  tod  Polemic  Tbaokify  in 
Bern,  of  Gen.  Bjaod  of  the  Lutberan  ehurch,  G«Ujibarg,  n, 

wrip  &,  na^ig  i?jw%* — Jxsus. 
^  KvQwgj  ida  nUntg^  &  fianxurfiu, — Paul. 

When  the  sincere  and  unsophbticated  Christian  cont< 
the  image  of  the  church  as  delineated  both  in  its  th< 

*  It  Is  proper  to  inform  the  readers,  that  the  whole  of  th 
ing  article,  and  the  subetance  of  that  which  (Providence  pc 
will  appear  in  the  April  number  of  the  Repository,  and  wi 
the  details  of  the  Plan  of  Union  were  written  about  a  year  ago,  n 
fore  prior  to  the  excision  of  a  portion  of  the  Presbyterian  chur 
last  General  Aflsembly.  This  obBervation  may  be  neceeaaiy  t 
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practice  by  the  Saviour  and  hb  apostles,  he  is  charmed  by  the 
delightful  spirit  of  unity  and  brotherly  love  by  which  it  is  char- 
acterized. When  he  hears  the  beloved  disciple  declare  ^^  God 
is  love,  and  they  that  dwell  in  love  dwell  in  God :"  and  again, 
^  Beloved,  let  us  love  one  another,  for  love  is  of  God,  and 
every  one  that  loveth  is  bom  of  God,  and  knoweth  God.  He 
that  loveth  not,  knoweth  not  God ;  for  God  is  love :"  and 
again,  **  Beloved,  if  God  so  loved  us,  we  ought  also  to  love  one 
another — ^If  any  man  say  I  love  God,  and  hateth  his  brother, 
he  is  a  liar  ;  for  he  that  loveth  not  his  brother  whom  he  hath 
seen,  how  can  he  love  God  whom  he  hath  not  seen  ?  And  this 
commandment  have  we  from  him,  that  he  who  loveth  God,  love 
bb  brother  also." — When  the  Christian  listens  to  such  declara- 
tions as  these,  and  numerous  others  of  similar  import ;  when 
forgetting  things  as  they  exist  around  him,  he  brings  his  whole 
soul  under  the  influence  of  thb  love  to  God  and  the  brethren  ; 
be  perceives  the  moral  beauty  of  these  sentiments,  and  finds 
hb  heart  vibrate  in  delightful  unison  with  them.  But  when 
he  awakes  fix>m  thb  fascinating  dream  and  beholds  the  body 
of  Christ  rent  into  different  divisions,  separately  organized,  pro- 
fessing different  creeds,  denouncing  each  other  as  in  error,  find 
often  times,  hating  and  being  hated  ;  his  spirit  b  grieved  within 
him,  and  he  asks  how  can  these  things  be  among  brethren  ?  In 
the  sacred  record  he  looks  in  vain  for  the  sectarian  parties  which 

ibe  misapprehension  of  some  remarks,  which  might  otherwise  nat- 
nraJly  be  regarded  as  allusions  to  more  recent  events. 

As  a  disciple  of  the  common  Saviour,  the  writer  feels  a  sincere 
desire  for  the  prosperity  of  every  protestant  fundamentally  orthodox 
denomination,  and  for  another  **  blessed  Reformation"  in  the  entire 
Romish  church  itself.  As  such,  he  feeb  it  his  privilege  and  duty  to 
address  a  few  ideas  to  hrs  Protestant  brethren  generally,  on  the  re- 
lations which  do  or  ought  to  subsist  between  the  different  portions 
of  Christ's  kingdom.  And  he  would  respectfully  and  affectionately 
request  them  to  test  the  sentiments  advanced,  not  by  their  ecclesiastical 
standards,  which  are  the  work  of  uninspired  though  good  men,  but  by 
the  "  law  and  the  testimony ,"  by  the  inspired  rule  of  God's  holy  word. 
Let  them  solemnly  inquire  whether  the  Protestant  churches  organ- 
ized and  operating  on  the  principles,  fully  developed  in  the  next  Num- 
ber, would  not  approximate  much  nearer  to  the  apostolic  church,  than 
they  now  do ;  whether  they  could  not  act  much  more  efficiently  and 
harmoniously  in  advancing  the  triumphs  of  the  cross  in  the  heathen 
and  the  papal  world ;  and  whether  we  might  not  even  hope  again  to 
the  days,  when  Burrounding  observers  will  exclaim :  **  See  how  th 
Cbriatiaoa  lova  one  another  ?^ 
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DOW  constitute  all  that  is  seen  of  the  chtuch  of  the  Redeemer ; 
be  finds  nothing  there  of  Lutherans,  of  Presbyterians,  of  Metho- 
dists, of  Episcopalians,  of  Baptists.  But  he  sees  that  when  the 
formation  of  such  parties  was  attempted  at  Corinth,  Paul 
deemed  it  necessary  to  write  them  a  long  letter,  and  besought 
them  by  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  to  have  no  divis- 
ions among  them.  The  Christian  is  therefore  constrained  to 
mourn  over  the  desolations  of  Zion  and  to  meet  the  solemn  in- 

Juiry,  cannot  a  balm  be  found  for  the  ulcerous  divisions  which 
eface  the  body  of  Christ  ? 
Many  such  hearts  there  happily  are  at  the  present  day, 
which  are  relenting  from  the  rigor  of  party  organization  and 
sectarian  asperity.  The  love  of  Christ,  that  sacred  flame 
which  warms  them,  and  bids  them  strive  together  for  the  ooo- 
version  of  a  world,  also  melts  down  the  walls  of  partition,  which 
might  well  enough  keep  Jews  asunder  from  Gentiles,  but  was 
never  permitted  to  sever  one  Jew  from  another,  and  much  less 
ought  now  to  separate  a  Christian  from  his  brotiier.  Many  are 
pondering  these  things  in  their  hearts,  and  askmg  ought  breth- 
ren to  be  thus  estranged  ?  ought  Ephraim  thus  to  envy  Judah, 
and  Judah  to  vex  Ephraim  ?  Their  number  too  is  multiplying. 
Brotherly  love  and  christian  liberaKty  are  on  the  whole  progres- 
sive, and  tender  mcreasing  ficilities, — ^whilst  they  urge  the  im- 
perious obligation  of  this  mquiry  upon  every  enlightened  and 
sanctified  intellect.  Happily  many  of  the  ablest  heads  and  noblest 
hearts  in  Christenddm  feel  called  to  review  the  ground^  which 
the  Protestant  churches  have  been  led  to  assume  partly  by  ap^ 
tiony  partly  by  inconsiderationf  and  partly  by  the  coercion  of 
circumstances.  The  successful  prosecution  of  this  inquiry  de- 
mands the  casting  off  of  the  prejudices  of  education  and  long 
established  habits,  a  recurrence  to  the  elementary  principles  of 
Christianity,  of  christian  doctrine,  of  christian  government,  of 
christian  duty:  and  the  men,  be  they  ministers  or  be  they  lay- 
men, who  would  regard  this  subject  with  indifilerence,  or  dis- 
miss it  with  a  sneer,  may  well  inquire  whether  the  love  of 
Christ  dwells  in  them,  in  this  great  concern  not  self-interest, 
but  the  interest  of  the  Redeemer's  kingdom,  should  be  the  mo- 
tive of  our  actions ;  not  victory,  but  truth  should  be  our  aim. 

In  this  incipient  stage  of  our  discussion,  we  would  premise  a 
few  prmciples,  or  draw  a  few  lines,  by  which  the  general  course 
of  our  investigation  may  be  recognized  and  the  results  in  some 
degree  be  anticipated  at  which  we  shall  arrive.    It  is  admitted. 
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a)  As  one  bouse  cannot  contain  all  the  Christians  in  the  worid, 
or  in  a  particular  country,  there  must  necessarily  be  different 
houses  of  worship. 

b)  As  all  Christians  in  a  particular  country  cannot  be  incor- 
porated into  one  congregation  to  enjoy  the  ordinances  of  the 
gospel,  and  to  execute  the  duties  of  mutual  edification,  super- 
vision and  discipline  ;  there  must  be  different  congregations^  as 
there  were  in  the  days  of  the  aposdes ;  whatever  may  be  the 
proper  principle  for  their  construction,  and  the  proper  bond  for 
their  union  with  each  other. 

c)  We  premise  as  a  point  conceded,  that  all  the  several  de- 
nominations termed  orthodox,  which  are  but  clusters  of  such 
difierent  congregations,  are  parts  of  the  true  visible  church 
of  Christ;  because,  in  the  conscientious  judgment  of  all  enlight- 
ened Christians,  they  hold  the  essentials  of  the  gospel  scheme  of 
faith  and  practice ;  and  secondly,  because  the  Saviour  himself 
has  acknowledged  them  as  such  by  the  seal  of  his  grace  and 
Spirit.  "  When  James,  Cephas  and  John  perceived  the  grace 
that  w€Ls  given  to  me,"  says  Paul,  to  the  Galatians,*"  *^  they  gave 
to  me  and  Barnabas  the  right  hand  of  fellowship."  And  where 
is  the  bigot,  who  at  the  present  day,  would  claim  hb  to  be  the 
only  true  church,  and  thus  repudiate  all  others  as  synagogues  of 
Satan? 

d)  As  these  denominations  hold  dissentient  views  on  some 
nonessential  points,  it  is  demonstrable  that  all  except  one  of 
them  must  entertsun  some  error.  For  of  two  contrary  opinions 
only  one  can  be  true.  But  the  pretension  that  any  one  sect  is 
right  in  all  things,  and  all  others  in  error  so  far  as  they  diverge 
from  thb  one,  is  highly  improbable  in  itself,  is  forbidden  by 
christian  humility,  by  a  knowledge  of  human  nature,  and  by  the 
amount  of  talent,  learning  and  piety  in  all  the  several  churches. 
Hence  some  error,  in  all  probability,  is  an  attribute  of  each 
sect. 

e)  Finally,  we  premise  that  ministers  and  laymen,  though 
pious,  are  fallible,  are  sanctified  but  in  part  and  liable  to  temp« 
tation  from  secular  motives  and  feelings,  even  in  things  per- 
taining to  the  Redeemer's  kingdom.  Hence  they  are  all  un- 
der obligation  to  review  their  course  of  thought  and  action, 
and  ought  to  be  willing,  for  the  glory  of  their  God  and  Saviour, 
to  retrace  and  amend  whatever  may  be  found  amiss.    This  ob- 

•  Chap.  2: 9. 
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ligation  devolves  alike  upon  the  writer  and  the  reader.  With  a 
deep  impression  of  its  importance,  its  claims  are  urged  on  your 
present  attention. 

Under  the  presumption  therefore  that  in  these  diversities  of 
opinion  we  are  all  more  or  less  ki  error,  let  us  inquire  whether  it  is 
right  that  the  body  of  Christ  should  on  account  of  these  diver- 
sities be  rent  into  so  many  different  parts,  under  circumstances 
creating  different  interests  in  each,  and  strongly  tending  to  alien- 
ate their  affections,  and  dissolve  that  bond  of  fraternal  love,  by 
which  they  should  be  united,  or  whether  it  b  the  duty  of  Chris- 
tians to  endeavor  to  heal  these  divisions,  and  promote  unity 
among  all  whom  they  profess  to  regard  as  disciples  of  Christ. 
The  will  of  our  divine  Master  will  become  apparent  to  us 
whilst  we  successively  consider, 

I.  Hie  Scriptural  injunctions. 

II.  The  example  of  the  apostles  and  primitive  Christians. 

III.  The  consequences  which  these  divisions  produce. 

In  the  wealthy  and  corrupt  city  of  Corinth,  a  christian  church 
nad  been  planted  by  Paul,  watered  by  the  eloquent  ApoUos, 
and  blessed  by  him,  from  whom  alone  can  come  any  genuine 
increase.  In  this  church,  it  seems,  there  appeared  symptoms 
of  the  spirit  of  sectarianbm,  that  spirit,  *'  which  now  worketh" 
not  only  '^  among  the  children  of  disobedience,"  who  have  a 
name  to  live  whilst  they  are  dead ;"  but  which  often  mars  the  en- 
joyment and  tarnishes  the  graces  of  the  members  of  Christ's  spirit- 
ual body.  The  Corinthian  brethren  had  long  been  familiar  with 
the  several  sects  of  heathen  philosophers  and  religionists  and  by  a 
natural  transition  were  led  to  array  themselves  into  parties  accord- 
ing to  some  religious  differences  which  arose  among  them.  Some 
said  ^^  I  am  of  Paul,"  probably  because  he  6rst  laid  the  foundation 
of  the  Corinthian  church  ;**  others  said  "  1  am  of  Apollos,"  per- 
haps on  account  of  his  superior  eloquence ;  and  others  said  '^  I 
am  of  Cephas,"  either  because  like  Peter,  they  cherished  Jew- 
ish predilections,  or  were  converted  by  him  elsewhere.  Here 
then  was  an  attempt  to  introduce  different  sects  or  religious  de- 
nominations into  the  church  of  Christ,  ranged  under  different 
leaders  such  as  Paul,  Apollos,  Peter,  Luther,  Calvin,  Zuingli 
or  Wesley ;  and  what  are  the  feelings  of  the  noble-minded 
Paul  ?  Does  he  approve  of  such  a  course  ?  Let  us  hear  his 
x>wn  words,  my  brethren,  and  pray  that  the  spirit  of  our  lacerated 

*  Chap.  3: 10.   Acta  18: 11. 
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Master  may  enable  us  to  understand  them.  ''  I  beseech  you, 
brethren,  by  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ/'  (by  the  hope  you  cherish 
through  him,  by  his  suffering,  by  his  blood),  I  beseech  you, 
''  that  ye  all  speak  the  same  thing,  and  that  there  be  no  schisms 
{aX^Cfiatu)  or  sects  among  you  ;  but  that  ye  be  joined  together 
b  the  same  mind  and  in  the  same  judgment.  For  it  hath  been 
declared  to  me  concerning  you,  my  brethren,  by  them  which 
are  of  liie  house  of  Chloe,  that  there  are  contentions  (epidsg) 
anKMag  you :  namely  that  every  one  of  you  saith,"  either  **  I  am  of 
Paul'*  (he  is  my  leader),  "  or  I  am  of  Apollos,  or  I  am  of  Peter, 
or  I  am  of  Christ.  Is  Christ,"  (i.  e.  the  body  of  Christ)  "  di- 
vided ?  Was  Paul"  (or  either  of  those  whose  names  ye  assume 
and  whom  ye  wish  to  place  at  the  side  of  Christ  as  leaders  or 
beads  of  the  church)  "  crucified  for  you  ?  Or  were  ye  baptized 
bto  the  name  of  Paul  (or  of  Apollos,  or  of  Peter,  so  that  ye 
were  received  into  ihetr  church,  and  not  into  the  church  of 
Gtrist  7)  "  I  thank  God,"  (smce  ye  thus  abuse  the  privi- 
lege of  having  been  baptized)  "  that  I  baptized  none  of  you  except 
Crispus"  (the  ruler  of  the  synagogue)  **  and  Gains"  (whose  hos- 
pitality I  enjoyed  whilst  at  Corinth  ;)  so  that  ye  cannot  with 
any  semblance  of  truth  allege,  that  I  baptized  you  in  my  own 
name  and  thus  formed  a  peculiar  sect  of  Christians. 

Such  is  the  powerful  and  decided  testimony  given  by  the  in- 
spired aposde  Paul,  against  the  spirit  of  sectarianism.  Ought 
not  every  man  who  believes  himself  a  Christian,  to  feel  the  force 
of  this  rebuke  and  ask.  Lord,  what  wilt  thou  have  me  to  do  to 
heal  thy  wounded  body  ?  The  apostle  does  not  even  introduce 
into  his  argument  the  points  of  diversity  among  them,  on  ac- 
count of  which  they  were  arraying  themselves  into  different 
parties.  The  simple  facts  that  they  were  baptized  into  Christ, 
and  into  Christ  alone,  i.  e.  were  members  of  the  church  in  good 
standing,  and  that  Christ  must  not  be  divided,  are  the  only  argu- 
ments which  he  deems  requisite  to  prove  the  impropriety  of  their 
divimons  and  of  their  assumption  of  different  names.  He  would 
have  them  Christians  and  nothing  but  Christians ;  not  Pauline 
Christians,  nor  Apolline,norCephine,nor  Lutheran,  nor  Calvinis* 
tic,  nor  Wesleyan  Christians,  not  because  he  had  any  antipathy  to 
Apollos  or  Peter;  but  because  any  such  divisions  based  on  dif- 
ference of  opinions  or  personal  attachments  naturally  tended  to 
rend  asunder  the  body  of  Christ.  Let  it  be  distinctly  remem^ 
bered  then,  that  the  argument  of  Paul  for  the  unity  of  the  Re- 
deemer's visible  church  is  twofold ;  first,  he  nudntains  that  this. 
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unity  and  the  impropriety  of  divisions  on  party-grounds  are  evi- 
dently presupposed  by  the  fact,  that  all  its  members  are  baptised 
into  the  name  of  Christ  alone ;  and  secondly  from  the  fact  that  all 
divisions  based  on  difference,  are  equivalent  to  dividing  the  one 
body  of  Christ.  Nor  does  he  here  affix  any  limitations  to  these 
principles,  and  no  uninspired  authority  is  competent  to  prescribe 
any  others  than  such  as  may  indubitably  flow  from  other  inspired 
declarations  or  from  the  obvious  nature  of  Christianity  itself. 
The  apostle  Paul  therefore  distinctly  forbids  the  cutting  up  of 
those  whom  he  would  acknowledge  as  Christians  at  all,  into  dif- 
ferent parties  or  sects.  And  this  he  does  even  by  anticipation, 
for  in  all  probability,  these  parties  had  not  yet  fully  separated 
from  one  another,  nor  renounced  ecclesiastical  inter-communion. 
Yet  thero  were  in  the  apostolic  age,  as  well  as  at  present,  men 
who  claimed  to  be  Christians,  but  whoim  this  great  apostle 
was  unwilling  to  acknowledge  as  such,  and  comntkanded  ^^  after 
the  first  and  second  admonition,  to  reject."* 

In  the  passage,  "A  man  that  is  a  heretic  (  aigniMP  Sifi^ga- 
nop)  after  the  first  and  second  adnoonition  reject,"  the  apostle 
himself  limits  the  application  of  the  principles  above  urged  on 
the  Corinthians,  by  showing  that  although  he  forbade  the  form- 
ation of  sects  or  divisions  among  Christians  on  the  ground  of 
difference,  yet  there  were  occasionally  persons  in  the  church, 
who  if  incorrigible,  deserved  to  be  cast  out  of  it  altogether. 
The  crime  which  in  the  judgment  of  Paul  merited  this  punish- 
ment, he  designates  by  the  term  heretical  (aJpcf«xop),  which 
in  the  Elnglish  language  distinctly  refers  to  one  who  denies  a 
fundamental  doctrine  of  Christianity.  The  original  word  also 
sometimes  seems  to  have  this  sense  ;  but  more  frequently  it 
signifies  a  schismatic,  one  who  makes  a  division,  or  forms  a  sect. 
In  the  former  acceptation,  the  passage  inculcates  the  salutary 
duty,  acknowledged  and  practised  by  all  the  orthodox  church^ 
of  the  land,  of  excluding  from  their  communion  and  from  mem- 
bership, those  who  deny  a  fundamental  doctrine  of  the  gospel, 
that  is  a  doctrine  unitedly  believed  by  all  the  orthodox  churohes, 
and  regarded  as  essential  by  them.  Some  denominations  would 
exercise  still  greater  rigor,  and  exclude  from  their  oommunioo 
the  believers  of  doctrines  held  by  such  sister  churohes,  as  they 
professedly  and  sincerely  regard  as  churches  of  Christ.  But 
rwai  wholly  repudiates  those  divisions  grounded  on  diversity  of 

*  TiUis  3:  10. 
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lentiinenti  which  would  render  it  possible  for  a  brother  Chris- 
tian,  when  ejected  from  one  portion  of  the  Saviour's  church  to 
find  admission  to  another.  At  all  events,  the  church  in  his  day 
was  not  thus  divided,  and  those  whose  excommunication  he  en- 
joiDed,  must  in  his  judgment  have  forfeited  all  claim  to  the 
chrisdan  profession.  The  apostles's  rule,  therefore,  as  limited 
by  himself,  would  be  that  we  ought  not  to  separate  from  our 
bethreD,  for  any  error  which  we  believe  them  to  entertain,  and 
which  does  not  in  our  most  conscientious  judgment  deprive 
them  of  all  claim  to  the  character  of  Christians. 

The  primitive  import  of  the  Greek  word  aiQia$g  (heresy)  is 
Bekaianj  choice.  Thus  it  is  used  by  many  ancient  Greek  wri- 
ters. The  following  passage  of  Aeschines  Socrat.  (Dial.  II.  3,) 
amounts,  if  not  to  a  definition,  yet  to  the  most  appropriate  ex- 
em{d]fication  of  this  sense  of  the  term :  ii  dd  tig  aoi  dido^fj  oS*- 
^a$p  zotnotp^  not^Qov  iw  fiovXoio ,  In  this  sense  we  also  meet 
it  in  the  Septuagint ;  (Lev.  27  :  18  and  21,)  as  equivalent  to 
n^ns  firee  will,  voluntarily.  It  is  also  employed  to  designate  a  pe^ 
aibar  kind  ojf  discipline  or  mode  of  living,  that  has  been  vol- 
ontariiy  assumed.  But  its  more  common  signification*  is  schismf 
Hcision,  sect,  T*hus  Dionys.  Halic.  (Ep.  I.  ad  Ammaeum* 
c.  7.)  says  of  Aristotle :  He  was  not  the  leader  or  head  of  a 
school,  nor  did  he  form  a  sect  of  his  own  (pvxs  0%^^^^  nfovfis^ 
vo^,  oil*  idlap mno^fiKwg  aHptaip.)  It  is  used  by  classic  writers 
to  designate  the  several  philosophic  sects,  the  Stoics,  the  Epi- 
cureans, the  Peripatetics,  etc.  It  occurs  nine  times  in  the  New 
Testament  and  in  the  majority  of  cases  it  is  translated  sect  m 
the  common  vernon.  In  the  other  cases  it  might  with  equal 
propriety  be  rendered  in  the  same  way,t  as  indeed  it  is  by 
many  d»tingviished  translators.  In  its  primitive  and  most  cur- 
rent signification,  therefore,  the  word  (aigtoig)  conveys  no  re- 
proach.     It  b  used  to  designate  the  sect  of  Pharisees^  the  sect 

*  Roseomiiller  defines  ai^avtg  thus  :  ^JiQi<n(o$  vox,  per  se  media 
est.  Ubi  in  roalam  partem  sumitur  significat  idem  quod  Qx^l'^i  "ed 
mtriDginir  ad  ea  dissidea  quae  fiunt  ex  opinionum  diversitate. 

t  3Pel.3:L  1  Cor.  11:  9. 

I  Acta  15: 5:  But  there  rose  up  certain  of  the  std  (cHqwhg)  of  the 
Pbariflees,  who  believed  saying,  that  it  was  needful  to  circumcise 
tbem,  and  10  eoamandthem  to  keep  the  law  of  Moses.  Acts  35:  6 : 
The  Jews  knew  me  firom  the  begioniog  if  they  would  testify,  that  af- 
isr  tha  most  scrmitest  ted  {aSqwi)  of  our  religion,  I  lived  a  Pharisee. 
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of  Sadducees,*  and  the  sect  of  the  Nazarenes  or  Cbristians.f  In 
all  the  passages  where  it  is  rendered  sect,  in  the  common  rer- 
«on,  it  signi&es  a  party  of  persons  who  have  separated  them- 
selves fiom  others  professedly  pursuing  the  same  end,  over 
whom  they  profess  to  have  some  advantages.  Here  we  have 
sects  suhstBntially  corresponding  to  those  of  our  days,  sects  based 
not  on  geographical  lines,  but  on  doctrinal  diver^ties  like  our 
own,  and  yet  what  does  Paul  say  concerning  such  sects  in  the 
church  of  Christ  ?  Using  the  very  same  word  by  which  he 
deagnated  the  sect  of  the  Pharisees,  (in  an  adjective  form,)  he 
declares :  EKm  that  is  a  sectarian  man  (aigextmov  Sw^gwnvp) 
an  originator  or  supporter  of  sects  m  the  christian  church,  after 
the  first  and  second  admonition,  rgect^  exclude  fiom  your  com- 
munion and  intercourse,  avoid.  Here  we  have  the  aposde  again 
distinctly  condemning  the  formation  of  sects  in  the  christian 
church,  using  the  very  identical  term  by  which  the  Pharisees 
and  Sadducees  are  designated  in  the  New  Testament  and  the 
several  sects  of  their  philosophers  by  classic  Greeks. 

Again,  in  the  third  chapter  of  his  first  epistie  to  the  Corin- 
thians^  P&ul  denounces  such  divbions  in  the  christian  church 
as  *^  carnal."  '^  For,  (says  he)  whereas  there  is  among  you 
envymg  and  strife  and  divisionsy  tire  ye  not  carnal,  and  walk 
as  men  ?  For  while  one  saith  I  am  of  Paul,  and  another  I  am 
of  Apollos,  ate  ye  not  carnal  V*  How  then  can  divisions  es- 
sentially similar,  among  modem  Christians,  be  pleasing  in  the 
sight  of  God  ?  In  his  letter  to  the  Gralatians,^  this  same  apos- 
tle classes  these  heresies  or  divisions  among  "  the  works  ot  the 
Jksh"  He  beseeches  the  Romans,))  to  "  mark,  (ouonsip)  at- 
tentively to  observe,  or  watch  those,  '<  who  cause  aivisians  and 
ofifences,  contrary  to  the  doctrine  (or  rather  the  instruction  or 
advice)  which  ye  have  learned:  and  avoid  them."  But  it 
would  be  an  endless  work  to  present  all  the  passages,  m  which 
the  sacred  volume  inculcates  the  unity  of  the  church,  and  de- 
precates its  disruption  into  sects.  Let  one  other  passage  termi- 
nate this  branch  of  our  argument.     To  the  same  Corinthians,^ 

*  Acts  5: 17 :  Then  the  high  priest  rose  up  and  dl  they  that  were 
with  bim,  which  is  the  sed  {ttSQWig)  of  the  Sadducees. 

t  AetB24:5,14.  28:39l  t  ▼•3:4. 

§  Gal.  5: 20:  The  works  of  the  flesh  are— wrath, atrife,  bereqr,  or 
•eeti,  diviaoDflL 

I  16:17.  t  19:  IZ 
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he  says :  '*  For  as  the  body  is  one,  and  hath  many  members^ 
and  aJl  the  members  of  that  one  body,  being  many,  are  one 
body ;  so  also  is  Christ.  For  by  one  Spirit  are  we  all  baptiz- 
ed into  one  body,  whether  we  be  Jews  or  Gentiles,  whether 
we  be  bond  or  free ;  and  have  been  all  made  to  drink  into  one 
Spirit.  For  the  body  is  ^  not  one  member  but  many. — Now 
they  are  many  members,  yet  but  one  body — ^That  there  should 
be  no  schism  in  the  body  ;  but  that  the  members  should  have 
the  same  care  one  for  another."*  It  would  seem  then  to  be 
irrerisdbly  evident,  that  the  unity  of  the  church  ought  to  be  sa- 
credly preserved  by  all  who  love  the  Lord  Jesus ;  and  without 
sK^ping,  at  this  stage  of  our  investigation,  to  ascertam  all  the 
precise  features  of  diis  unity,  which  will  hereafter  appear ;  it  is 
evident  that  the  union  inculcated  by  the  apostle,  is  such,  as  is 
iocon^steot  with  the  divisions  which  he  reprobates,  and  such 
divisioDS  substantially  are  those  of  the  present  day,  which  are 
all  based  on  some  difierenca  of  doctrine,  forms  of  government, 
or  mode  of  worship  among  acknowledged  Christians. 

But  the  obligation  of  Christians  to  preserve  the  unity  of  the 
church,  is  evident  from  the  example  of  the  apostles^  of  the 
apostolic  and  subsequent  age. 

It  would  be  superfluous  to  affirm,  that  no  one  of  the  apostles, 
or  their  fellow  laborers  established  any  sects  in  the  christian 
church.  The  bare  supposition  of  the  contrary  is  absurd  and 
revolting  to  every  mind  acquainted  with  the  inspired  record. 
Yet  what  ample  ground  was  there  for  such  a  course,  if  it  had 
been  regarded  lawful?  There  was  difierence  of  opinion  among 
the  apostles,  and  difierence  among  the  first  Christians :  but 
neither  was  regarded  as  a  cause  for  schism  or  division  in  the 
church.  Paul  differed  from  Peter  and  disapproved  of  his  con- 
duct so  much  that  (he  says^  "  at  Antioch  I  withstood  him  to 
the  fiice,  for  he  was  to  oe  blamed  :"t  yet  neither  of  them 
dreamed  of  forming  a  sect  for  the  defence  and  propagation  of 
his  distinctive  views.  Paul  and  Barnabas  differed  about  their 
arrangements  for  missionary  operations,  and  when  the  conten- 
^n  grew  sharp,  each  took  as  fellow  laborers  those  whom  he 
preferred,  and  thus  prosecuted  the  work ;  but  it  never  entered 
into  their  minds  to  form  different  sects  in  the  church.  In  the 
apostolic  age  there  existed  differences  of  opinion  and  practice 
between  the  Jewish  and  Gentile  converts,  far  greater  than  those 

•  Sea  also  Eph.4:  3— 6.  f  Gal.  3:11— 14. 
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which  divide  some  of  the  religious  denominadons  of  our  hmd, 
(the  former  enjoining  circumcision*  and  other  ceremonial  ob- 
servances) ;t  yet  they  did  not  divide  the  church  into  different 
sects  under  the  guidance  of  the  apostles.  On  the  contrary 
the  apostle  enjoined  mutual  forbearance.  ^^One  man  (says 
Paul)  esteemeth  one  day  above  another:  anotlier  esteemeth 
every  day  alike.  Let  every  man  be  iuUy  persuaded  in  his  own 
mind.  He  that  regardeth  the  day,  regardeth  it  unto  the  Lord ; 
and  he  that  regardeth  not  the  day,  to  the  Lord  he  doth  not  re- 
gard it — ^But  why  dost  thou  judge  (condemn)  thy  brother  ?  or 
why  dost  thou  set  at  nought  (despise)  thy  brother  ?  for  we 
shall  all  stand  before  the  judgment  seat  of  Christ.^  Nor  did 
any  schism  actually  arise  from  these  differences  till  the  apostles 
had  gone  to  their  rest,  when  in  direct  opposition  to  this  advice, 
the  Nazaraeans,  in  the  reign  of  Adrian,  separated  from  the  body 
of  Christians,  who  however  strongly  disapproved  of  their  con- 
duct. It  is  certain  too  that  during  several  hundred  years,  there 
continued  to  be  persons  in  the  church,  who  exhibited  a  linger* 
ing  attachment  to  the  Mosaic  ceremonial  observances,  yet  they 
were  not  excluded  nor  advised  to  form  themselves  into  a  sepa- 
rate sect.  The  observance  of  the  Lord's  day  or  christian  Sab- 
bath was  universal  ;^  but  some  Christians  during  several  cen- 


•  Acts  15 : 5. 

t  Gal  4 :  10:  Ye  observe  days  and  months  and  times  and  yean. 
I  am  afraid,  etc. 

X  Romans  14 :  5 — 10. 

$  On  the  subject  of  the  primitive  sanctification  of  the  first  day  of 
the  week  as  the  christian  Sabbath  it  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  ad* 
duce  the  testimony  of  Justin  Martyr,  who  was  born  three  or  four 
years  after  the  death  of  the  apostle  John,  in  his  Apology  for  the  Chris- 
tians, presented  to  Antoninus  Pius,  A  D.  150.  He  sajfs :  **  On  the  day 
which  is  called  Sund<nff  all  whether  dwelling  in  the  towns,  or  in  the 
villages,  hold  meetings,  and  the  mtmoiri  ^Anoiiniftwiifftain)  of  the 
apostles  and  the  writings  of  the  prophets  are  read  as  much  as  the 
time  will  permit ;  ihen  the  reader  closing,  the  person  presiding,  in  a 
speech  exhorts  and  excites  to  an  imitation  of  those  excellent  exam- 
ples ;  then  we  all  rise  and  pour  forth  united  prayers,  and  when  we 
close  our  prayers,  as  was  before  said,  bread  is  brought  forward,  and 
wine  and  water ;  and  the  presiding  officer  utters  prayers  and  thank»» 
givings  according  to  his  ability  {o<ni  9waftig  ivtf)  and  the  people  re- 
spond by  saying  jf  jiMn.  A  distribution  and  panioipation  of  the  things 
blessed,  takes  place  to  each  one  present,  and  to  thoee  absent  it  is  sent 
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furies  ooDtiiMied  also  to  observe  the  Jewish  Sabbath  as  a  sacred 
day.  The  tiine  for  the  observance  of  Easter  was  another  point 
of  difiereoce  and  even  of  warm  controversy  ;  yet  excepting  some 
intolerant  individuab  neither  party  seriously  thought  of  divid- 
ing the  church  or  disowning  their  brethren  on  this  ground.* 
Ifad  these  difl^nces  existed  in  our  time,  who  can  doubt  not 
only  that  separate  sects  would  have  grown  out  of  them  but  that 
their  (orraation  would  be  approved  by  Christians  generally  ? 
Nay  is  not  this  quesdon  decided  by  facts  ?  Is  there  not  a  sect 
of  some  extent  in  our  land,  the  Seventh  Day  Baptists,  who  dif- 

by  the  deaeona  Those  wbo  are  prosperous  and  willing,  give  what 
ifa^  cfaooae,  each  aceordiag  to  fais  own  pleasure ;  and  what  is  eoUeci> 
ed  ia  deposited  with  the  presiding  officer,  and  he  carefullj  relievea 
the  orphans  and  widows,  and  those  who  from  sickness  or  other  causes 
are  needy,  and  also  those  that  are  in  prison,  and  the  strangers  that  are 
residing  with  us,  and  in  short  all  that  have  need  of  help.  Wt  aU  eomr 
SMnljf  hold  our  astemhliea  on  Sunday,  because  it  i»  the  firei  day  on 
mkkk  God  changed  the  darkness  and  matter  and  framed  the  world ;  and 
Jerus  Ckritt  our  Sortbur,  on  the  same  day^  arose  from  ihe  dead,^  Mur- 
doek%  Mob.  L  p.  164—5. 

*  The  testimony  of  Eusebius  on  this  point  is  very  satisikctory. 
He  says  (Book  V.  chap.  S3,)  '*  there  was  a  considerable  discussion  rais- 
ed about  this  time  in  consequence  of  a  diflferenoe  of  opinion  respect- 
iBg  the  obaervanee  of  the  festival  (of  the  Saviour^)  passover." — After 
namtiDg  the  history  of  this  dtscusston  and  the  efibrts  of  Victor,  bisln 
op  of  Rome,  to  break  communion  with  those  who  diflfered  from  him, 
Eusebius  quotes  an  extract  from  a  letter  written  by  Irsnaeus  to  Victor 
to  persuade  him  to  peace.  "  And  though  (says  Irenaeus  to  Victor) 
they  (the  earlier  bishops)  themselves  did  not  keep  it,  they  were  not 
the  leas  at  peace  with  those  from  churches  where  it  was  kept,  when- 
ever they  came  to  them. — Miiher  at  any  time  did  Viey  casl  <ff  any^ 
mtrdy  for  the  sake  of  form.  But  those  very  presbyters  before  thee, 
who  did  not  observe  it,  sent  the  eucharist  to  those  of  churches  who 
dkl.  And  when  the  bteseed  Polyearp  went  to  Rome,  in  the  lime  of 
Anieecos,  and  they  had  a  little  difference  among  themselves,  about 
dher  maiten  also,  they  were  immediately  reconciled,  not  disputing 
much  with  one  another  on  this  head.  For  Anicetus  could  not  per* 
suade  Polyearp  not  to  observe  it ;  because  he  had  always  observed  it 
with  John,  the  disciple  of  our  Lord,  and  the  rest  of  the  apostles,  with 
whom  he  associated. — Which  things  being  80,f^  communed  together^ 
and  in  the  church  Anicetus  yielded  to  Polyearp :  they  separated  from 
each  other  in  peace,  all  the  church  being  at  peace,  both  those  that  ob- 
serve and  tboee  that  did  not  observe,  maintaining  the  peace.*  Euseb. 
Book  V.  chap.  34. 
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fer  from  other  baptists  only  in  regard  to  the  time  of  observing 
the  christian  Sabbath ;  they  believing  that  the  seventh  day  con- 
tinues to  be  the  proper  one  under  the  New  Testament  dispensa- 
tion,  as  it  was  under  the  Old  ?  But  in  the  apostolic  churches 
it  was  different.  There  all  who  were  regarded  as  Christians 
and  lived  in  the  same  place,  also  belonged  to  the  same  cbuich, 
and  worshipped  together,  agreeing  to  differ  in  peace  on  minor 
points,  and  remembering  that  no  Chrisdan  has  a  right  to  judge, 
that  is  to  condemn  his  brother  Christian  on  account  of  his  con- 
scientious difference  of  opinion.  Bku:h  one  was  to  be  fully  per^ 
suaded  in  his  own  mind,  and  prepare  to  stand  with  his  brother 
before  the  judgment  seat  of  Christ.  Neither  was  to  sit  in  judg- 
ment on  the  other,  Christ  was  to  judge  both  ;  and  until  his  final 
award  their  differences  were  to  be  borne  in  love. 

Let  it  be  borne  in  mind,  then,  that  in  the  apostolic  age,  when 
the  church  was  governed  by  inspired  servants  of  God,  and  for 
9ome  time  after,  there  was  not  in  the  whole  christian  world  any 
such  thing  as  different  sects  of  acknowledged  Christians.  All 
who  professed  to  be  Christians,  and  resided  in  the  same  place» 
belonged  to  the  same  churoh.  And  if,  as  was  probably  the 
case  in  large  cities,  they  met  at  different  houses  for  worship, 
they  nevertheless  all  regarded  each  other  as  members  of  the 
same  church  or  OHigregation  ;  they  all  frequently  communed 
together,  and  the  reason  of  different  places  for  meeting,  was 
not  diversity  of  opinions  among  them,  but  because  private 
houses  in  which  they  assembled,  having  had  no  chtirohes  till  the 
third  century,*  could  not  contain  them  all.  Heretics  there 
were,  who  denied  some  essential  doctrines  of  Christianity. 
These  were  excluded  from  the  church  in  which  they  had 
resided,  and  were  then  disowned  by  all  other  christian  church- 
es. But  different  sects  of  Christians,  acknowledging  each  other 
as  Christians,  yet  separated  on  the  ground  of  diversity  of  opin- 
ions, such  as  the  di^rent  denominations  of  Protestants  are,  had 
no  existence,  and  were  utterly  unknown  in  the  apostolic  age ; 
nor  was  the  great  body  of  the  church  ever  thus  cut  up,  in  her 
purest  day  during  the  earlier  centuries.  We  read  of  the  church 
at  Corinth,  the  church  at  Ephesus,  the  church  in  Rome,  the' 
church  in  Smyrna,  the  church  in  Thyatira,  the  church  in  Phil- 

*  The  bouMt  for  christian  worship  were  erected  daring  the  reign 
«f  Alaiander  Severus  between  A.  D.  222 — 235:  yet  Vater  suppoaea 
Ihenn  to  have  existed  at  the  close  of  the  2d  century. 
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addphia,  the  church  in  Jerusalem^  the  church  at  Philippic  and 
ID  many  other  places ;  but  never  of  the  PinUine  church  in  Cor- 
btfa,  Dor  of  the  church  that  follows  Apollos,  nor  of  the  church 
of  Gendle  COD  verts,  nor  of  the  church  of  Jewish  convertSi  nor  of 
the  church  that  retains  the  observance  of  the  Jewish  Sabbath,  nor 
of  the  church  that  does  not.  In  short  Christians  in  those  days 
were  called  Christians  and  nothing  but  Christians ;  and  one 
chiistian  church  was  distinguished  from  another  only  by  the 
name  of  the  place  in  which  it  was  located.  This  ought  certain- 
ly to  be  a  solemn  fact  to  those,  who  have  taken  it  for  granted, 
that  sectarian  divisions  of  the  church  are  right,  that  they  were 
domg  Gfod  service  by  their  utmost  efforts  to  perpetuate  them, 
by  inscribing  on  the  tender  and  infant  mind  the  lineaments  of 
their  denominational  peculiarity.  One  thing  does  appear  unde- 
niable. If  the  sectarian  form  of  Christianity  be  its  best  mode 
of  development,  the  blessed  Saviour  himself — with  reverence 
be  it  spoken  !— the  Saviour  and  hb  apostles  failed  to  give  it 
their  injunction ;  on  the  contrary,  enjoined  and  practised  direct- 
ly the  reverse  ! !  Ine  writer  does  not  from  these  facts  infer 
the  obligation  of  Christians  immediately  to  renounce  their  pres- 
ent organizations  and  all  merge  into  one  church.  Difficulties 
now  exist  arismg  from  honest  diversity  of  views  on  church  gov- 
ernment, which  did  not  exist  in  the  apostolic  age,  and  which  render 
it  impossible  for  persons  thus  difl^ring  to  unite  geographically  ; 
bat  the  essence  of  christian  union  may  exist,  and  ought  to  be 
prooaoted  immediately,  as  will  be  seen  in  a  subsequent  stage  of 
this  discussion.  As  to  a  union  of  all  the  churches  of  the  land 
m  one  compact  ecclesiastical  system  of  judicature,  such  a  one 
did  not  exist  in  the  apostolic  age,  is  undesirable,  and  dangerous. 

But  the  importance  of  unity  in  the  body  of  Christ,  and  the 
duty  of  promoting  it  is  further  demonstrated  by  the  banefid  effects 
of  sectarian  divisions. 

Sectarian  divisions,  divisions  on  the  ground  of  difference,  tend 
tt>  destroy  that  community  of  interest,  and  sympathy  of  feeling 
wUch  the  Saviour  and  his  apostles  so  urgently  inculcate.  How 
fervently  does  our  blessed  Lord  supplicate  for  the  unitv  of  all 
his  followers !  "  Neither  pray  I  for  these  (the  apostles)  alone, 
but  for  them  also  who  shall  believe  on  me  through  their  word  ; 
that  they  may  all  be  one,  as  thou  Father  art  iq  me  and  I  in 
thee"* — that  there  may  be  among  them  that  ujpity  of  counsel, 

•  John  17: 90, 91. 
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of  feeling,  of  purpose,  of  actioa  which  exists  between  tlie  Father 
and  the  Son.  What  can  be  more  reasonable  ?  If  all  bis  dis- 
ciples, all  who  ^^  believe  in  him  through  the  word,"  are  hereaf* 
ter  to  inhabit  the  same  heaven,  to  surround  the  same  throne  of 
God  and  the  Lamb ;  would  not  the  principle  of  sectarian  di- 
visions carry  discord  into  those  harmonious  ranks,  and  mar  their 
heavenly  hallelujahs  and  grate  upon  the  ears  of  angels  and  the 
Lamb !  No !  sectarianbm  is  an  acknowledged  and  —  alas  that 
it  should  be  so— a  cherished  trait  of  the  church  on  earth,  which 
will  never,  never  be  admitted  into  heaven.  And  who  can 
doubt  that  the  nearer  we  can  bring  the  church  on  earth  to  the 
character  of  the  church  in  heaven,  the  more  pleasing  will  she 
be  to  him  that  purchased  her  with  his  blood.  Accordingly 
Paul  informs  us :  ^'  That  there  should  be  no  schism  in  the  body ; 
but  that  the  members  should  have  the  iome  care  one  far  on- 
other  ;^  and  if  one*  member  suffer,  all  the  members  su&r  with 
it,  or  if  one  member  be  honored,  all  the  members  rejoice  with 
it.''  But,  gracious  Lord !  is  sot  directly  the  reverse  of  this  but 
too  frequency  witnessed  ?  Does  not  the  great  mass  of  the  sev- 
eral religious  denominations  of  our  land,  exhibit  any  thing  else 
than  '<  the  same  care,"  for  the  other  members  of  Christ's  body  ? 
If  one  denomination  suffers,  fails  of  success  or  meets  with  dis- 
grace in  some  unworthy  members,  do  not  surrounding  denomi- 
nations rather  at  least  tacitly  and  cheerfiilly  acquiesce  if  not  re- 
joice, hoping  that  thus  more  room  will  be  made  and  facility 
cffered  for  Uieir  own  enlargement  ?  We  do  not  find  that  mem- 
bers of  the  same  iamily  thus  cordially  acquiesce  or  triumph  in 
each  others'  misfortune  or  disgrace.  If  one  brother  is  visited 
by  any  calamity,  if  he  falls  a  victim  to  intemperance  and  beara 
about  m  his  bloated  face  the  ensign  of  his  disgrace,  do  we 
find  hb  brothers  and  sisters  rejoice  in  it  ?  Do  they  not  rather 
grmpathize,  feel  hurt  themselves,  and  mourn  over  his  downfall } 
Thus  ought  it  to  be  among  all  who  deserve  the  name  of  Christ. 
Thus  w(Mild  it  be,  if  the  community  of  interest  in  the  Saviour's 
iamily  had  not  been  impaired  b^  sectarian  divisions  which  place 
several  distinct  religKHis  fiunilies  on  the  same  ground,  with 
separate  pecuniary  interests,  with  conflicting  prejudices,  with  ri- 
val sectarian  aims !  In  the  apostolic  age  and  for  centuries  after 
it,  only  one  christian  church  occupied  the  same  field,  and  thM$ 
Aree  fawih$  of  the  caiues  which  originate  contetUion  among 

•  I  Cor.  1^:35. 
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maiwn  CkrisHam  were  avoided.  These  separate  interests, 
will  always  create  contenUon,  riralry  and  jealousies  among  &1- 
lihle  meoy  sanctified  but  in  part,  as  long  as  they  are  not  re-> 
moved  or  their  influence  in  some  way  counteracted.  And,  as 
they  did  not  belong  to  the  church  constituted  by  the  Saviour 
and  his  apostles,  the  solemn  duty  devolves  on  all  Christiaas 
tt>  inqaire,  how  can  this  evil  be  remedied  ? 

Again^  sectarian  divisions  of  the  church  impede  the  impart 
iial  gtudy  of  the  sacred  volume  by  ministers  and  laymen.  The 
doctrines  believed  by  what  are  termed  the  orthodox  churches, 
as  wdl  as  their  forms  of  government  and  worship,  may  be  di« 
vided  into  two  classes,  those  which  are  undisfuteo'  and  held  by 
aU  in  common,  and  those  which  are  disputed  by  some  of  them, 
and  which  distbguisb  the  sects  fifom  each  other.  The  sectari- 
an principle  builds  a  wall  of  defence  around  the  peculiar  opin- 
ions of  each  sect.  It  enlists  all  Christians  in  defence  of  the  pe- 
culiariries  of  their  denomination,  and  creates  powerful  motives 
of  a  self-interested  and  unholy  character  in  vindication  of  these 
peculiarities,  rather  than  of  the  grand  truths  of  Christianity, 
which  are  essential  to  the  salvaticm  of  all;  motives  which 
appeal  to  the  pride  of  some,  to  the  avarice  of  others,  and  to  the 
ambttioQ  cS  a  third  class.  Each  member  is  taught  by  the  very 
principles  of  his  sinful  nature  to  feel  identified  with  the  peculiar 
interests  of  his  sect.  His  vanity  is  flattered  by  the  supposed 
respectability  of  Aw  sect,  his  ambition  is  at  least  tempted  by  the 
prospect  of  extended  influence  or  distinction  b  the  ministry  or 
as  a  layraan  in  the  ecclesiastical  councils  of  hi$  eoctemioe  and  re- 
tpeetabU  cboreh,  and  his  avarice  is  concerned  in  diminishing  hb 
own  expenses  by  the  mcreasing  numbers  of  bis  fellow-members, 
or,  if  a  minister,  by  the  ample  support  which  be  may  obtain. 
We  would  not  insinuate  that  all  Christians  are  influenced  by 
these  nnamiable  motives,  nor  that  any  true  disciple  of  the  Sa- 
viour is  mainbf  actuated  by  them.  But  we  fear  that  the  ma- 
j(»ity  of  professors  in  the  church,  are  more  influenced  by  these 
seeidar  considerations,  than  they  are  themselves  aware.  Ac- 
^ordbagljj  the  peculiarities  of  sect  acquire  a  factitious  impor- 
tance, are  often  inculcated  with  as  much  assiduity  as  the  great 
and  cardinal  doctrines  of  the  gospel.  Endless  land  useless  ocm- 
troversies  about  these  points  agitate  the  church,  and  disturb  her 
peace.  These  peculiarities  are  insulted  into  the  tender  minds 
of  dnldreB,  and  are  often  represented  as  involving  the  marrow 
of  saltation.    Prejudices  ace  raised  in  their  behalf*    Tbelenats 
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of  other  denominations  are  often  kept  out  of  view,  or  stated  m  a 
manner  but  ill  calculated  for  an  impartial  bvestigation  of  God's 
truth.  The  antipathies  of  the  social  circle  are  sometimes  ar- 
rayed in  opposition,  and,  may  I  say,  sometimes  in  ridicule  of 
other  denominations ;  and  even  the  gentler  sex,  sisters  of  her 
of  Bethany,  who,  sittbg  at  the  Master's  feet,  imbibed  the 
streams  of  his  love ;  sbters  of  them,  who,  true  to  their  affectioo, 

"  Were  last  at  the  cross, 
And  earliest  at  the  grave," 

have  hated  that  Saviour  in  the  person  of  his  foOowers,  because 
they  wore  not  the  badge  of  their  sect !  have  forgotten  that  their 
religion  is  love, — ^that  charity,  divine  charity  b  the  brightest  or- 
nament of  their  nature !  Under  such  circumstances,  doubts  of 
the  sectarian  peculiarities  inculcated,  would  expose  the  ingenuous 
youth  who  should  avow  them,  to  social  inconveniences,  to  paren- 
tal disapprobation,  and  rarely  does  he  enjoy  ample  oportunity 
for  impartial  investigation,  before  adult  age.  The  fact  that  al- 
most invariably,  young  persons  adopt  and  prefer  the  peculiar 
sectarian  views  of  their  parents,  is  a  demonstrative  proof  that 
their  preference  is  not  built  on  argtunent^  that  the  mode  of  re- 
ligious education  in  the  different  churches  is  unfavorable  to  im- 
Eartial  investigation.  The  simple  circumstance  of  parental  be- 
ef, is  assuredly  no  satisfactory  proof  of  the  creed  which  we 
adopt  on  account  of  it.'  For  the  same  reason,  we  would  have 
been  Mohammedans,  if  bom  in  Turkey,  Papbts  in  Italy,  and 
worshippers  of  the  Grand  Lama  in  Thibet.  And  minbters  of 
the  gospel  have  still  greater  obstacles  to  surmount,  as  their  dis- 
belief of  the  peculiarities  of  their  sect  tambhes  their  reputation 
with  their  associates,  yea,  not  unfrequendy  excludes  them  fix>m 
their  pastoral  charge,  and  their  families  nom  daily  bread !  Is 
it  not  evident,  then,  that  the  state  of  the  christian  church 
amongst  us  b  unfavorable  to  the  impartial  study  of  the  volume 
of  divine  truth  ? 

Lastly,  the  principle  of  sectarian  divbions  powerJvUy  retards 
the  spiritual  conquests  of  Christianity  over  the  world.  Who 
that  Knows  aught  of  the  divine  life,  can  doubt,  that  in  propor- 
tion as  he  permits  pride,  envy,  jealousy,  hatred  to  arise  in  hb 
heart,  the  spirit  of  piety  languishes,  hb  graces  decline  and  his 
sense  of  the  divine  presence  b  impaired  7  But  sectarianism,  bv 
which  in  thb  discussion  we  generally  mean  the  principle  of  di- 
▼bioiis  on  the  ground  of  diffiqrence,  in  nooesseotiab  among  those 
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who  profess  to  regard  each  other  as  fellow  Christians,  sectarian- 
ism  mdubitabljr  creates  various  conflicting  interests,  presents  nu« 
merous  occasions  and  temptations  to  envy,  hatred,  jealousy,  slan- 
der, and  creates  an  atmosphere  around  the  Chnstian,  in  which 
the  flame  of  piety  cannot  bum  with  lustre,  and  not  unfrequently 
expires. 

What  observer  of  transpiring  scenes  can  doubt,  that  the  sec- 
tarian strife  and  animosity  between  the  churches,  deter  many 
sinners  fiom  making  religion  the  subject  of  their  chief  concern 
and  firom  being  converted  to  God  ?  The  Saviour  prayed :  That 
they  all  may  be  one,  as  thou  Father  art  in  me  and  I  in  thee ;  that 
they  may  also  be  one  in  us ;  that  the  world  may  believe  thai 
thou  host  sent  me."  Here  then,  the  Saviour  himself  informs 
us  what  influence  unity  among  his  followers  was  designed  to 
eflfeet ;  history  tells  that  when  surrounding  heathen  were  con- 
strained to  say  *^  see  how  these  Christians  love  one  another,'' 
the  moral  influence  of  their  example  was  amazing :  and  who 
can  doubt  that  inverse  causes  produce  inverse  e&cts. 

How  often  does  not  the  principle  of  sect,  exclude  the  bles- 
sed Saviour  fiom  our  villages  and  sparsely  populated  sections  of 
country,  in  which  united  Christians  might  support  the  gos- 
pel ;  but  cut  up  into  jealous  and  discordant  sects,  and  hating 
one  another  as  though  each  believed  a  different  Christ,  all  re- 
nuin  destitute  of  the  stated  means  of  grace !  The  occasional 
visits  of  ministers  of  different  sects  serve  to  confirm  each  party 
in  its  own  predilections,  and  thus  we  often  witness  the  melan- 
dioly  spectacle  of  the  Saviour  excluded  fiom  such  places  by 
the  dissensions  of  his  professed  friends,  and  sinners  shut  out 
fiom  the  sanctuary  of  God  because  saints  cannot  agree  whether 
Paul  or  Apollos  or  Cephas  shall  minister  unto  them. 

Nor  is  the  principle  of  sect,  less  unfriendly  to  the  spread  of 
the  gospel  in  heathen  lands.  By  often  stationing  on  the  same 
ground  at  home,  more  men  than  are  necessary,  or  can  be  sup- 
ported, laborers  are  improperly  withdrawn  from  the  destitute 
portions  of  the  field,  which  is  '^  the  world ;"  conflicting  inters 
ests  unavoidably  arise  among  the  ministers  and  churches  thus 
crowded  together ;  as  all  cannot  long  continue,  a  struggle  for 
existence  is  carried  on,  more  or  less  openly,  and  with  different 
degrees  of  violence,  until  the  failure  of  one  or  more  drives  them 
fiom  the  field,  and  makes  room  for  the  others.  Nor  is  this  con- 
flict to  be  attributed  so  much  to  the  want  of  piety  in  the  parties, 
as  CD  that  actual  conflict  of  bterests  which  unavoidably  results 
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from  the  influence  of  sects.  But  certainly  every  true  Chiistitn 
must  deplore  thn  state  of  thmgs,  and  it  is  the  writer's  deliberate 
oooviction,  that  one  of  the  bitterest  ingredients  in  the  cup  of 
ministerial  sorrow,  in  many  portions  of  our  land,  is  this  unholy 
and  unhappy  strife  among  brothers.  In  short  it  is  a  solemn  and 
mournful  truth,  that  sectarianism,  the  principle  of  sect,  in  a 
great  measure  changes  the  direction  in  which  the  energies  of 
the  church  are  applied,  tramfen  the  $eat  of  war  from  pa^an 
to  chrutian  UmoM^  from  the  territory  of  Christ's  enemies  mto 
the  yeiT  family  of  hb  friends  !  In  the  beginning  the  church 
of  the  Kedeemer  at  peace  at  home,  directed  all  her  surplus  en* 
ergies  against  the  world  around  her  and  the  world  of  Jews  and 
Gentiles  in  foreign  lands.  The  war  was  waged  not  by  one 
portion  of  Christ's  family  against  another,  but  emphatically 
and  distinctly  by  the  church  against  the  worid ;  such  was  the 
almighty  force  of  the  spiritual  artillery  wielded  in  this  holy  war, 
that  m  about  three  hundred  years  the  little  band  of  fishermen 
and  tentmakers,  fought  their  way  to  the  utmost  bounds  of  the 
Roman  empire,  and  the  banner  of  king  Jesus,  which  was  first 
unfiiried  in  the  valleys  of  Judea,  was  waving  in  triumph  o'er 
the  palace  of  the  Caesars.  But  who  can  deny,  that  a  lam  por- 
tion of  the  energies  of  christian  sects  is  now  expended  m  con* 
tendmg  with  each  other,  in  building  up  walls  of  partition,  in  ibr* 
tifying  and  defending  those  pecuhiur  views  hj  which  they  are 
kept  asunder  ?  The  war  is  no  longer  a  foreign,  it  is  an  mtes* 
tine  one.  How  large  a  pordon  of  the  ftriodieal  Uteratwre  of 
the  day  b  occupied  in  these  family  feuds,  and  consists  of  mere 
^'  doubtful  disputations  I"  How  large  a  portion  of  wimUterial 
talent  is  placed  in  requisition  to  sustain  this  conflict?  How 
many  precious  hours  of^time  are  thus  applied?  If  all  the  time 
and  talent  and  effi>rt  spent  by  the  orthodox  protestant  churches 
in  disputing  with  one  another  about  the  points  of  their  diflSer- 
ence,  since  the  blessed  Reformation,  had  been  devoted  to  the 
projects  of  benevolent  enterprise  for  the  unconverted  heathen 
wond,  who  can  calculate  the  progress  that  might  have  been 
made  in  evangelizmg  the  gentile  nations  ?  Let  every  true  dis- 
ciple of  the  Saviour  inquire,  why  do  600  millions  of  our  fellow 
men  languish  m  the  shadows  ^  death  eighteen  hundred  years 
after  the  blessed  gospel  has  been  entrusted  to  christian  hands 
for  them  ?  Four  and  fifty  times  has  the  entire  population  of 
the  globe  been  swept  mto  eternity,  since  the  Saviour  commis* 
cioned  his  disciples  to  publish  the  glad  tidings  to  every  oiear 
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tuie.  Wbo  that  has  witnessed  the  prompt  and  overwhelming 
Uessing  of  Grod  on  the  efforts  of  the  little  band  of  Christians  in 
Europe  and  America  during  the  last  thirty  years ;  who  that  has 
seen  a  nation  new-created  almost  in  a  day  in  the  isles  of  the 
Pacific,  and  witnessed  the  standard  of  the  cross  erected  in  Af- 
rica, in  Greece,  in  Turkey,  in  Hindoostan,  in  Ceylon,  in  China 
and  many  other  places ;  and  the  glorious  gospel  of  the  Son  of 
Grod  translated  bto  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  languages;  who 
that  reflects  on  the  millions  of  Bibles  and  the  tens  of  millions  of 
tracts  which  the  united  bands  of  liberal  minded  Christians  have 
sent  ibfth,  can  doubt  that  if  the  christian  church  had  not  be- 
come secularized  by  the  unhappy  union  with  the  civil  govern- 
ment under  Constantino  in  the  fourth  century,  the  world  had 
long  ago  been  evangelized.  Or  if  the  Protestant  church  had 
not  been  split  into  so  many  parties  by  adopting  the  new,  and 
we  must  believe  unauthorized  and  pernicious  doctrine,  that  they 
kad  a  RIGHT  to  adopt  for  themselves  and  require  of  others  as 
terms  of  communion,  not  only  the  fundamental  doctrines  which 
were  required  in  the  earlier  centuries  and  were  supposed  suf- 
ficient for  hundreds  of  vears  after  the  apostolic  age,  but  also  as 
many  additional  and  disputed  points  as  they  pleased^  thus  di- 
viding the  body  of  Christ  and  creating  internal  dissensions ;  who 
that  is  acquainted  with  her  history  can  doubt  that  greater,  far 
greater,  inroads  would  have  been  made  into  the  dominions  of 
the  papal  beast,  and  the  glorious  gospel  of  the  Son  of  God,  in 
the  three  centuries  since  the  Reformation,  have  been  carried 
to  the  ends  of  the  earth. 

Such  then  being  the  moumfol  consequences  of  that  disunion 
against  which  the  Saviour  and  his  apostles  so  urgently  admon- 
ished their  followers,  we  feel  with  double  force,  that  the  church 
has  been  guilty  of  suicidal  error,  and  that  it  is  the  solemn  duty 
of  every  mend  of  Jesus,  sincerely  to  inquire.  Lord  what  wouldst 
thou  have  me  do  to  heal  the  wounds  of  thy  dismembered  body ! 

Deeply  impressed  with  the  conviction,  that  the  blessed  Sa- 
viour and  his  apostles  have  explicitly  inhibited  the  division  of 
the  body  of  Christ  into  sectarian  parties  or  factions,  and  fully 
persuaded  that  these  divisions  which  exist  among  Protestants 
generally,  at  least  tciih  their  present  concomitants^  are  highly 
prejudicial  to  the  prosperity  of  Zion ;  let  us  approach  the  in- 
quiry, what  is  the  more  immediate  and  specijie  nature  of  that 
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uniotiy  which  characterized  the  primitive  churchy  and  which  it 
is  obligatory  on  us  to  promote.  As  Protestants,  who  ate  ready 
to  exclaim  with  Chillingworth,  "  the  Bible,  the  Bible^^  is  the 
only  infallible  source  of  our  reUgion^  we  must  naturally  turn  our 
eyes  to  its  sacred  pages ;  nor  can  we  with  safety  rely  on  the 
practice  of  the  church  in  any  subsequent  age,  except  in  so  far 
as  it  accords  with  apostolical  example,  or  at  least  is  a  manifest 
development  of  principles  clearly  inculcated  in  the  gospel.  It 
is  indeed  worthy  of  remark,  that  we  know  next  to  nothing  of 
the  history  of  the  christian  church  during  more  than  a  hundred 
years  after  its  first  establishment,  except  what  is  contained  in 
the  New  Testament.  This  has  often  been  regretted  by  men ; 
but  God  has  doubtless  designedly  enveloped  that  early  period 
of  her  uninspired  history  in  darkness,  to  compel  us  to  rest  en- 
tirely on  his  own  infallible  word,  and  to  draw  a  clear  and  broad 
line  of  distinction  between  the  authority  of  his  inspired  servants 
and  that  of  the  fathers  of  the  church  in  after  ages.  The  histo- 
ry and  practice  of  the  earlier  ages  when  known,  may  affi>rd  an 
t)ccasional  illustration  of  our  subject ;  yet,  as  protestants,  we  can 
acknowledge  nothing  as  essential  to  the  character  of  the  churchy 
or  the  duties  of  her  members,  which  is  not  distinctly  contained 
in  the  sacred  volume. 

It  is  certain,  that  this  union  did  not  consist  in  any  compact 
ecclesiastical  organization  of  the  entire  church  in  a  nati^m  or 
empire  under  one  supreme  judicatory. 

Excepting  an  occasional  interposition  of  apostolical  authority^ 
we  are  informed,  that  each  church  attended  to  its  own  afiairs  of 
government  and  discipline.  Addressing  the  Corinthians,*  Paul 
Bays  ''  Do  not  ye  judge  (x^v€ii)  them  that  are  within  ?  There- 
fore put  ye  away  (J^agart)  from  among  yourselves  that  wick- 
ed person  ;"  manifestly  attributing  to  the  Corinthians  the  right 
to  discipline  and  exclude  an  unworthy  member  from  their  body. 
The  same  right  of  supervision  and  discipline  over  her  members, 
is  attributed  to  each  individual  church  by  the  Saviour  himself  :f 
**  If  thy  brother  trespass  against  thee,  go  and  tell  him  his  fault 
between  thee  and  him  alone" —  and  eventually,  if  other  means 
should  fail,  '<  tell  it  to  the  church."  Nor  do  we  find  b  either 
of  these  cases  any  ultimate  reference  to  a  judicatory  consisting 
of  representatives  from  several,  much  less  from  all  other  chris* 

•  1  Cor.  5: 12.  f  Matt.  16:  15—17.     See  also  2  Cor.  2:  7. 
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tian  churches.  The  phraseology*  of  the  New  Testament  evi^ 
dently  unplies,  that  each  church  was  a  distinct  and  complete 
church  and  a  member  of  the  body  of  Christ.  It  is  however 
equally  certain,  that  the  New  Testament  presents  in  addition  to 
several  minor  consultations,  one  example  of  a  council  or  synod^f 
whose  members  were  '^  the  apostles,  elders  (that  is,  preachers), 
and  brethren  ^that  is,  lay  members),"  and  who  assembled  at 
Jerusalem  for  the  purpose  of  settling  a  dispute  touching  the  ob- 
ligation of  christian  converts  to  observe  ''  the  law  of  Moses,  etc." 
This  synod  was  convened  for  a  special  purpose,  was  a  pro  rt 
nata  convention,  and  although  it  fully  sanctions  the  call  of  such 
meetings  as  often  as  necessary,  and  justifies  a  provision  for  sta- 
ted meetings  if  experience  establishes  their  necessity  and  utility  ; 
yet  it  cannot  with  any  plausibility  be  alleged,  that  the  churches 
were  then  regularly  united  into  such  synods,  or  that  such  meet- 
ings were  held  regularly,  at  fixed  times.  Had  they  been  of  an- 
nual recurrence,  who  can  doubt  that  some  trace  of  the  fact,  or 
allusion  to  it,  would  be  found  in  the  Acts  of  the  apostles  or  the 
epistles  of  Paul,  which  cover  a  period  of  about  thirty  years,  and 
narrate  or  allude  to  the  prominent  events  in  the  history  of  the 
church  during  that  period  ?  These  facts  urge  upon  our  atten- 
tion several  important  positions,  the  value  of  which  will  be  more 
evident  in  the  se<juel.     They  are  these : 

a)  That  the  divine  Head  of  the  church  hat  intrusted  the 
great  mass  of  the  duties  and  privileges  of  his  kingdom  to  the 
individual  aturches  in  their  primary  capacity.  Hence,  though 
the  churches  ought  to  take  counsel  with  each  other,  and  for 
this  purpose  may  have  stated  meetings y  and  constitute  regular 
synods,  they  should  not  suffer  any  encroachments  on  their  rights, 
nor  permit  too  much  of  their  business  to  be  transacted  by  these 
delegated  associations  or  presbyteries  or  synods.  The  neglect 
of  Uiis  caution  gradually  robbed  the  churches  of  their  rights 
and  liberties  in  past  ages,  and  fostered  that  incubus  of  Christiani- 
ty, thepapal  hierarchy  at  Rome. 

b)  The  duty  of  fraternal  consultation  and  union  of  counsel 
OM^ht  not  to  be  neglected  by  the  church  in  the  discharge  of 
her  duties.  This  principle  evidently  affords  sanction  to  the  va- 
rious associations  among  the  churches  such  as  presbyteries,  sy- 

•  Gd.  1: 2.  1  Cor.  16:  1.  2  Cor.  8: 1.  1  Theaa.  2: 14.  Acta.  9:  31. 
15:41. 
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nods,  etc.,  for  the  purposes  of  mutual  counsel,  encouragement 
and  cooperation  in  the  performance  of  such  duties  as  can  best 
be  accomplished  by  conjunction  of  means  and  effi)rts.  Yet  the 
history  of  past  ages  distinctly  admonishes  us  to  beware  of  the 
natural  tendency  to  consolidation  b  church  as  well  as  State. 
There  is  doubtless  danger  of  the  concentration  of  power  in  the 
hands  of  ecclesiastical  judicatories,  which  has  in  former  ages, 
alas  !  been  but  too  frequently  abused  to  purposes  of  oppression 
and  bloodshed,  to  the  destruction  of  liberty  of  conscience,  and 
the  obstruction  of  the  Redeemer's  spiritual  kingdom.  It  ap- 
pears inexpedient  for  the  churches  to  devolve  on  their  delega- 
ted judicatories,  such  duties  as  they  can  perform  as  well  in 
their  primary  capacity  for  another  reason  ;  because,  when  du- 
ties of  various  kinds  are  accumulated  on  any  individual  bodies, 
they  must  necessarily  be  less  able  to  discharge  them  all  with 
efficiency. 

It  b  evident  then,  that  in  the  apostolic  age,  the  unity  of  the 
church  did  not  consist  in  a  compact  conjunction  of  all  her  parts 
in  an  ecclesiastical  judicatory.  On  the  contrary,  we  have  no 
accounts  of  any  synods  or  councils  after  that  age,  until  the  lat- 
ter part  of  the  second  century.  Eusebius,  the  earliest  author 
by  whom  the  transactions  of  these  councils  are  recorded,  uses 
the  followmg  language,  from  which  it  is  highly  probable  that  such 
councils  were  nothing  new,  and  that  similar  ones  had  been  occa- 
sionally held  during  the  previous  seventy-five  years  which  had 
intervened  since  the  death  of  the  last  apostle  :*  '^  About  thb 
time  appeared  Novatus,  a  presbyter  of  the  church  of  Rome, 
and  a  man  elated  with  haughtiness  against  those  (that  had  fall- 

*  EiMeb.  Book  6.  chapter  43.    *£nHdi^  ntff  t^  Muwi  xwnmv  i^&ti^ 

iXfOfi^  ainoiq  trmifiQlaq  ilnldog^  ^iif  cl  niintit  w  ug  ^^ar^otpiiP  jnnitriar 
jud  na&offttP  iloiioHpyrw  inntkouv^  Idiag  aiaUnng  t£p  nati  ijoyurfiov 
4Bwri»aiv  Ka^aqovg  kavtovg  amxpfirarttap^  ^QJWog  ua&ifrtaxa$,  up 
4jf  trvp69ov  /Mylfrtfig  ittl  'Ptiftfjg  at/x^atn^^c/ai^^,  k^itorta  f»ip  tw  ioi&- 
jior  intfnonvy,  nltiovw^  dt  rr»  fiallop  nQwSvxiqmv  tt  ntu  duatovvp^ 
idit§g  Tc  tuna  tag  lotnag  inaf^/lag  t«tp  uota  x^"^^  no^ihrnf  ntQ^  %ov 
nf^axtiov  Suunuwaftirmp,  So/fia  naf^knatai  toig  natri  *  Tip  (ih  iVoovo- 
tor  Afio  xi&g  atft&  avpemaif&uir^j  tovg  t«  mfpevdonup  x^  ftura9ilq>m  nal 
anavi^mnotifij  ypufifi  itapSf^  ngoatifojivirovg,  dp  alXot^iotg  t^^  ixKlff- 
clag  ^/BUr&ai  *  rovg  di  rfj  tntftipeQ^  m^nmrtntotag  rw  adAtpAp,  lacr- 
&ai  nttl  ^$^att9V9ip  toI^  ti^^  fixapolag  tpofjidxoig.  Edit.  Zimmermann, 
Vol  I.  p.  464, 465. 
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en),  as  if  thefe'  were  no  room  for  them  to  hope  for  salvation, 
not  even  if  they  performed  all  things  which  belong  to  a  genuine 
conversion,  and  a  pure  confession.  He  thus  became  the  leader 
of  the  peculiar  sect  of  those,  who  inflated  by  vain  imaginations, 
caDed  themselves  Cathari.  A  very  large  council  being  held  at 
Rome  on  this  account,  at  which  sixty  bishops  and  a  still  great* 
er  number  of  presbyters  and  deacons  were  present,  and  the  pas-» 
tors  of  the  remaining  provinces,  having  according  to  their  loca- 
&»  deliberated  separately  what  should  be  done ;  this  decree 
was  passed  by  all :  That  Novatus  and  those  who  so  arrogantly 
united  with  him,  and  those  that  had  chosen  to  adopt  the  unchar- 
itable and  most  bhuman  opinion  of  the  man,  should  be  ranked 
among  such  as  are  aliens  mm  the  church  (excluded) ;  but  that 
such  of  the  brethren,  as  had  &llen  during  the  calamity  (perse- 
cution), should  be  treated  and  healed  with  the  remedies  of  re- 
pentance." 

This  is  the  earliest  account  extant  of  any  regular  synod  after 
the  apostolic  age.  The  absence  of  even  the  least  intimation, 
that  this  assembly  was  any  thing  novel,  confers  a  high  degree 
of  probability  on  the  supposition  that  other  similar  meetings  had 
occasionally  occurred  before.  But  it  was  not  until  the  close  of 
the  second,  or  beginning  of  the  third  century,  that  these  asso- 
ciations began  to  hold  regular  and  eiaied  meetinge.  This  prac- 
tice was  first  introduced  m  Greece,  where  the  popular  mina  had 
been  fiuniliarized  to  such  stated  representative  conventions,  by 
the  Amphictionic  Council,  and  would  naturally  be  inclined  to 
transfer  to  the  church,  what  had  proved  so  acceptable  in  State.* 
Still  the  introduction  of  regular  stated  meetings  had  to  encoun- 
ter some  opposition,  for  TertuUian,  in  the  c(»nmencement  of 
the  third  century,  found  it  necessary  to  undertake  their  defence.f 
By  the  middle  of  the  third  century,  however,  these  stated  an- 
miol  meetings  had  become  very  general.^    Lay  representatives 

*  See  Neander's  Kirchengeschichte,  Vol.  I.  p.  3XL  Tertullian's 
words  are,  **  Aguntur  per  Graeciae  ilia  eertU  in  locii  concilia,  ex  uni- 
veiM  ecelesiis,  per  quae  et  altiora  qoaeqae  in  commune  tractaottir  et 
ipsa  represeoiatio  tocius  nominis  Chrifltiani  magna  veneratione  cele- 
bntar."    De  Jejuoila,  c.  13. 

t  ^  Ista  flolennia,  quibua  tunc  pmeeens  patrocioatus  eat  Sermo." — 
TertttUian. 

t  Cyprian.  Ep.  40.  and  Firroilianua,  (apud  Cyprian.  Ep.  75.)  of 
Cappadoeia :  Neceasario  apud  noa  fit,  ut  per  aingulos  annos  aenioree 
etpraepoaiti  In  unum  conveniamus,  ad  disponenda  ea  quae  cuiaa 
noatTM  commiMa  aunt    Neander  sup.  cit  p.  333. 
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were  at  first  admitted  to  these  councik,  as  the  *^  brethren"  evi- 
dently had  been  in  the  apostolic  age ;  but  in  process  of  time 
the  bishops  secured  all  this  power  to  themselves.*  These  con- 
ventions were  merely  provincial,  and  embraced  the  churches  of 
only  one  particular  country  or  province.  The  entire  christian 
church  was  not  yet  united  by  any  supreme  judicatoryi  having 
jurisdiction  over  all  its  parts,  as  eventually  occurred  under  the 
papal  hierarchy  ;  but  here  we  find  for  the  first  time  a  visible 
UMon  ofaU  the  acknowledged  churches  in  a  particular  caun- 
try  under  one  ecdenasticoT  judicatory.  Such  an  extensive 
union  in  one  judicatory,  could  not  long  6d\  to  abridge  freedom 
of  investigation  and  liberty-  of  conscience ;  if  its  powers  were 
not  purely  those  of  an  advisory  councUj  and  its  advice  confined 
to  matters  originating  between  the  smaller  judicatories  and  con- 
templating their  relation  to  each  other,  and  the  progress  of  the 
church  in  general. 

Again,  the  primitive  unity  of  the  church  of  Christ  did  not 
consist  in  the  organization  of  the  whole  church  on  earth  under 
one  visible  head,  such  as  the  pope  at  Rome  and  the  papal  hie* 
rarchy.  We  shall  not  here  stop  to  prove,  that  the  power  j^ven 
alike  by  the  Saviour  to  all  the  apostles,t  could  not  confer  any 
peculiar  authority  on  Peter  :  nor  that  Peter's  having  professed 
the  doctrine  of  the  Saviour's  Messiahship,  on  which  the  Lord 
fiHinded  his  church,  does  not  prove  that  he  founded  it  on  Peter 
himself,  making  him  and  hb  successors  his  vicars  upon  earth. 
It  is  admitted  by  all  Protestants  that  the  pope  is  a  creature  as 
utterly  unknown  to  the  Bible  as  b  the  Grand  Lama  of  the 
Tartars.  It  is  well  known,  that  the  papal  hierarchy  is  the 
gradual  production  of  many  centuries  of  corruption.  In  the 
third  century  the  churches  of  a  particular  kingdom  or  province, 
were  united  by  provincial  synods  ;  but  it  remained  for  the  ar- 
dent African  bishop  Cyprian,  after  the  middle  of  the  third  cen- 
tury, by  an  unhappy  confusion  of  the  visible  with  the  invbible 
church,  to  develope  m  all  its  lineaments  the  theory  of  a  neces- 

*  Neander  aop.  cit.  p.  824. 

f  Matt.  16: 19 :  And  I  will  give  unto  thee  (Peter  v.  18)  the  keys 
of  the  kingdonn  of  heaven:  and  whatsoever  thou  shalt  bind  on  earth, 
shall  be  bound  in  heaven  ;  and  whatsoever  thou  shah  loose  on  earth 
shall  be  loosed  in  heaven.  Chap.  18: 1, 18 :  At  the  same  time  came 
the  disciples  unto  Jesus,  etc.— He  said— Verily  I  say  unto  you  (disci- 
pies  V.  1)  whatsoever  ye  shall  bind  on  earth,  shall  be  bound  in  hea- 
▼an :  and  whatsoever  ye  shall  loose  on  earth,shaU  be  loosed  in  heaven. 
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saiy  visible  unkm  of  the  whole  church  on  earth  in  one  uniibrm 
external  (^'ganization,  under  a  definite  apostolic  succession  of 
bishops,  as  the  essential  channel  of  the  Spirit's  influences  on 
earth,  transmitted  by  ordination.*  It  is  only  under  the  influ- 
ence of  this  confused  theory,  that  enlightened  and  good  men 
could  believe  in  the  impossibility  of  salvation  without  the  pales 
of  their  own  visible  church  !  That  such  a  man  as  Augiutine, 
could  advance  the  following  sentiments  in  the  official  epbtle  of 
the  Synod  assembled  at  Cirra  in  the  year  412  :  Quisquis  ab 
hac  catholica  ecclesia  fuerit  separatus,  quantumlibet  laudabiliter 
se  vivere  existimet,  hoc  solo  scelere,  quod  a  Christi  unitate  dis- 
junctus  est,  non  habebit  vitam,  sed  ira  Dei  manei  mper  ipsum. 
Quisquis  autem  in  ecclesia  bene  vixerit,  nihil  ei  praejudicant 
alieoa  peccata,  quia  unwquisque  in  ea  proprium  onus  poriabiiy 
€t  quicunque  in  ea  corpus  Christi  manducaverit  indigne,  judi^ 
dusn  sibi  manducat  et  hibit^  quo  satis  ostendit  apostolus,  quia 
turn  aberi  manducat  sed  n6t^-— communio  malbrum  non  maculat 
aliquem  participatione  sacramentorum,  sed  consensione  facto- 
nim.f  And  in  his  own  work  '^  De  fide  et  symbolo,"  written 
about  twenty  years  earlier,  he  says  :%  *^  We  believe  that  the 
c&icrc&  if  both  holy  and  universal  (i.  e.  one).  The  heretics^ 
however^  also  denominate  their  congregations  churches.  But 
theyy  by  entertaining  false  views  concerning  Oody  do  violence 
to  the  christian  faith  :  the  schismatics  on  the  other  hand, 
althomgh  they  agree  with  us  in  doctrine,  forsake  brotherly  love 
by  creating  pernicious  divisions" 

It  is  easily  perceptible,  how  this  erroneous  idea  of  the  neces- 
sary visible  combination  of  all  the  churches  under  one  organiza- 

*  Neander's  Kirebengescbichte,  Vol.  I.  p.  330,  331. 

t  Fucb's  Bibliotbek  der  KircbeDvereanimluDgeo,  Vol.  III.  p.  ZOSL 
**  Wboever  aeparates  himself  from  this  universal  cburcb,  however 
pnisewortby  he  may  suppose  bis  general  conduct  to  be,  shaU  not 
obtain  Hie  on  account  of  this  crime  alone,  that  he  is  separoted  from 
the  unity  of  Christ,  but  the  torcUh  of  God  ahideth  on  him.  But  wbo- 
ever leads  an  exemplary  life  in  the  church,  shall  not  be  injured  by  the 
sin^of  others,  because  in  it  (the  church)  everyone  shall  bear  his  own 
burden,  and  wboever  eaieth  the  body  of  Christ  unworthily,  shall  eat 
and  drink  judgment  to  himself,  by  which  the  apostle  clearly  sbows^ 
Ibat  aa  be  eata  not  for  another,  but  for  himself^ — it  is  not  the  commu- 
atoo  With  the  wicked  in  the  reception  of  the  sacraments,  which  con- 
laininaieB  any  one,  but  his  anent  to  their  evil  deeds." 

t  Koepler'a  Bibliothak  der  Kirchenvater,  Vol.  IV.  p.  24a 
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tkm,  as  the  supposed  exclusive  channel  of  the  divine  influence 
and  favor,  would  naturally  tend  to  facilitate  the  ultimate  adop- 
tion of  the  papal  hierarchy  ;  for  here,  and  here  alone,  in  the 
holy  fiither,  is  to  be  found  one  visible,  tangible  head,  adapted 
to  the  one  universal  visible  church.  That  this  opinion  how- 
•ever,  was  not  that  of  the  apostles  or  of  the  apostolic  age,  b 
confirmed  by  the  concurrent  testimony  of  all  writers  in  the 
earlier  centuries.  On  this  subject  an  interesting  testimony  has 
reached  us  in  the  Apostolic  Canons,  so  called  because  the  work 
professes  to  be  and  in  the  main  b  a  collection  of  the  principal 
-customs  and  regulations  for  the  government,  discipline,  etc.  of 
the  christian  church  during  the  first  four  centuries  from  the  days 
of  the  apostles.  It  was  most  probably  compiled  shortly  after 
the  time  of  Augustine,  in  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century,  and 
<;learly  proves  that  the  exclusive  pretensions  of  the  bishop  of 
Rome  were  not  acknowledged  even  at  that  time :  It  reads  thus : 

Canon  33.  T%e  bishops  of  each  nation  should  know  the 
principal  one  among  ^Aem,  and  regard  him  as  their  head  {tovg 
Jn$auonovg  inaarov  t&wovg  hdi¥a$  X9V  ^^^  iv'aitoiQ  7igf»tor,Kai 
liyna^ai  avtop  cig  nitpaXfiv)  and  undertake  nothing  of  import 
4ance  without  his  advice.  But  each  one  should  himsdf  attend 
to  what  belongs  to  his  own  church  and  neighborhood.  But 
even  he  ought  to  do  nothing  without  consultation  with  others 
{ilXa  fiiids  iKi$pog  aptvtfig  ntoftatp  ywwfitig  nounm  tt).  Hereis^ 
•consists  the  true  unity  (of  the  church),  and  such  a  course  will 
tend  to  the  ghry  of  Ood  through  Jesus  Giristj  in  the  Hofy 
S^rit.*^ 

In  short  it  b  well  known,  that  the  bbhop  of  Rome  did  not 
obtain  even  the  title  of  universal  bishop  until,  in  the  seventh 
century,  ^*  Boniface  111.  engaged  Phocas,  the  Grecian  Emperor, 
'who  waded  to  the  throne  through  the  blood  of  Mauritius,  to 
take  fit>m  the  bbhop  of  Constantinople  the  title  of  oecumenicai 
•or  universal  bishop,  and  to  confer  it  on  the  Roman  pontiff.'* 
Hb  dignity  as  a  temporal  prince  he  did  not  receive  till  in  the 
eighth  century,  when  the  usurper  Pepin,  in  consideration  of  the 
iiid  afibrded  him  by  the  pontiff  m  treasonably  dethroning  hb 
.predecessor,  ganted  "  the  exarchate  of  Ravenna,  and  Penta- 
polb"  to  the  Roman  pontiff,  and  hb  successors  in  the  pretended 
-apostolic  see  of  St.  Peter.  There  can  therefore  be  no  question 
us  to  the  truth  of  our  position,  that  the  primitive  church  was 
not  united  under  one  vbible  head,  such  as  the  pope  and  papal 
hierarchy. 
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Finally,  it  it  certain  that  the  unity  of  the  primitive  church 
did  not  consitt  in  abtolute  unanimity  tn  religious  sentiments, 
This  assertion  may  appear  startliDg  to  some.  *'  What !"  (some 
of  my  readers  may  be  ready  to  exclaim)  *'  was  there  any  diver- 
sity of  opinioD  in  the  primitive  church,  under  apostolic  guidance? 
we  have  always  supposed,  that  there  existed  a  perfect  agree- 
ment on  all  pomts  among  the  first  Christians,  and  that  the  proper 
method  to  restore  the  primitive  purity  of  the  church  is  to  insist 
on  agreement  on  all  points  from  those  who  could  unite  with  us 
as  a  church  of  Christ."  -  This  opinion  has  also  prevailed  for 
many  centuries,  and  has  been  the  prolific  mother  of  extensive 
and  incalculable  evils  in  the  christian  church.  It  has  led  to  the 
persecution  and  death  of  millions  of  our  fellow  men  under  the 
papal  dominion,  it  has  caused  endless  divisions  and  envyings 
and  strife  in  the  Protestant  churches. 

Its  fallacy  we  thick  appears  from  the  following  considerations : 
It  is  rendered  highly  probable  by  the  fact  that  the  Scriptures 
contain  no  provision  to  preserve  absolute  unity  of  sentiment  on 
all  points  of  religious  doctrines  and  worship  if  it  ever  had  existed. 
Many  points  of  doctrine  and  forms  which  men  at  present  regard 
as  important,  are  not  decided  at  all  in  the  sacred  volume.  Other 
points  are  inculcated  in  indefinite  language,  which  admits  of  sev- 
eral constructions.  The  diversity  of  views  derived  fit)m  these 
records  by  the  several  religious  denominations  of  equal  piety,  of 
equal  talent  and  equal  sincerity,  indisputably  establbhes  the  fact, 
that  they  do  not  contain  provision  for  absolute  unity  of  sentiment 
among  Christians.  Now  as  all  admit  the  substantial  similarity 
of  the  oral  instructions  of  the  apostles  to  the  primitive  Christians, 
and  their  written  instructions  in  the  sacred  volume,  it  follows 
that  the  impressions  made  on  an  audience  of  primitive  Chris- 
tians would  be  the  same  ;  except  perhaps  in  the  case  of  a  few 
individuals  who  might  have  opportunity  of  personal  interviews 
and  more  minute  inquiry  with  the  apostles.  With  the  greatest 
iacility  the  Author  of  our  holy  religion  could  have  made  such 
provision.  He  did  by  inspiration  endow  his  apostles  with  every 
requisite  qualification  not  naturally  fiossessed  by  them,  and  led 
them  into  all  necessary  truth.  Now  as  they  have  left  many 
points  of  doctrine  and  forms  of  worship  and  government  unde- 
cided, and  as  they  do  not  express  with  philosophical  precbion 
the  doctrines  which  they  do  teach,  it  is  a  just  inference  that  one 
reason  why  these  minor  differences  are  not  obviated  in  the 
church,  and  all  truly  pious,  able  and  faithful  Christians  do 
Vol..  XL  No.  99.  15 
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not  agree  on  all  points  is,  that  the  sacred  volume  has  not  made 
provision  for  such  absolute  unanimity.     Let  no  one  here  assert 
that  human  language  is  so  deficient,  and  the  education  and 
habits  of  men  so  diverse,  that  they  will  impose  different  con- 
structions on   any   composition.     The  contrary   is  the  case. 
Even  uninspired  men  of  well  disciplined  mind,  have  often  ex- 
pressed their*  views  on  these  topics  in  language  which  is  not  mis- 
understood.    Is  there  any  doubt,  in  any  well  informed  mind,  as 
to  the  opinions  taught  on  the  several  topics  which  separate  the 
principal  protestant  churches,  by  Calvin  in  his  Institutes,  or  by 
Whitby  on  the  Five  Points?     In  regard  to  the  meaning  of 
some  protestant  creeds  there  has  been,  it  is  true,  not  a  little 
controversy.     But  the  framers  of  these  Confessions  designedly 
used  language  somewhat  generic  and  indefinite,  in  order  that 
persons  of  not  entirely  accoitlant  sentiments  might  sign  them, 
and  modern  disputants  of  each  party  have  endeavored  to  prove 
these  creeds  favorable  only  to  their  own  views.     Or,  persons 
charged  with  deviation  from  an  adopted  creed,  and  believing 
themselves  to  adhere  to  its  general  tenor,  are  naturally  inclined 
to  interpret  its  indefinite  or  generic  terms  in  favor  of  their  own 
views,  whilst  their  opponents,  pursuing  a  contrary  course,  strain 
those  same  expressions  as  far  as  possible  in  a  different  direction. 
But  it  will  not  be  denied,  that  it  would  be  no  difficult  task  for 
any  well  educated  divine  to  make,  in  a  single  octavo  page,  such 
a  statement  cf  doctrines,  as  would  distinguish  any  one  of  the 
prominent  protestant  denominations  from  all  others,-*-to  frame  a 
creed,  concerning  whose  real  meaning,  there  would  be  no  dif- 
ference of  opinion.     Therefore,  as  the  written  instructions  of 
the  apostles  and  other  inspired  writers,  do  not  contain  provision 
to  produce  absolute  unanimity  among  the  pious  since  the  apos- 
tolic age,  and  as  these  very  written  instructions  were  addressed 
to  the  primitive  Christians,  and  were  the  only  inspired  instruc- 
tions which  many  of  them  possessed ;  there  can  be  but  little 
doubt,  that  if  a  dozen  of  those  Christians  had  been  required  to 
ftate  their  views  on  all  the  points  of  diversity  between  protes- 
tant Christians,  it  would  have  been  found,  that  the  impressions 
then  made  by  these  books,  were  not  more  definite  than  those 
which  they  now  produce  on  the  same  points  of  doctrine.     And 
as  the  oral  teaching  of  the  apostles  was  doubtless  substantially  the 
same  as  their  recorded  instructions ;  the  impression  made  by 
them  on  the  entire  primitive  church  was  probably  the  same  so 
fiyr  as  doctrines  are  concerned ;  whilst  it  is  evident,  that  in  re- 
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gard  to  the  apostles'  mode  of  worship  and  church  governmenty 
there  could  have  been  but  one  opinion,  among  those  who  had 
witnessed  them  with  their  own  eyes.  Again,  the  fact  that  the 
Bible  is  not  constituted  so  as  to  obviate  this  diversity  of  senti- 
ment, when  it  might  easily  have  been  so  formed  by  the  hand 
of  inspiration,  is  candtuive  proof  that  the  points  of  diversity 
among  real  and  enlightened  Christians^  are  not  and  cannot  be 
of  essential  importance. 

But  the  existence  of  diversity  of  opinion  in  the  apostolic 
churches  is  placed  beyond  all  possible  doubt  by  the  express 
dedaration  of  the  apostle  Paul^  who,  knowing  that  such  differ- 
eoces  would  continue  to  exist  in  after  ages,  has  also  prescribed 
regulations  for  our  conduct  towards  those  who  may  difier  from 
us :  *  <^  Him  that  is  weak  in  the  faith,  receive  ye  but  not  (in 
order)  to  (engage  in)  disputations  with  him  about  doubtful  mat* 
ters.  For  one  believeth  that  he  may  eat  all  things :  another, 
who  is  weak,  eateth  herbs.  Let  not  him  that  eateth,  despise 
him  that  eateth  not ;  and  let  not  him  that  eateth  not,  judge  him 
that  eateth ;  for  God  hath  received  him.  Who  art  thou  that 
judgest  another  man's  servant  ?  To  his  own  master  he  standeth 
or  fijleth. — One  man  esteemeth  one  day  above  another ;  anoth- 
er esteemeth  every  day  alike.  LiCt  every  man  be  fully  per- 
suaded in  his  own  mind.  He  that  regardeth  the  day,  regardeth 
it  to  the  Lord  ;  and  he  that  regardeth  not  the  day,  to  the  Lord 
he  doth  not  regard  it.  He  that  eateth,  eateth  to  the  Lord,  for 
he  giveth  God  thanks ;  and  he  that  eateth  not,  to  the  Lord  he 
eateth  not,  and  giveth  God  thanks. — But  why  dost  thou  judge 
thy  brother  ?  or  why  dost  thou  set  at  nought  thy  brother  ?  for 
we  shall  all  stand  before  the  judgment  seat  of  Christ." 

Here  then  we  have  the  express  testimony  of  the  apostle,  that 
differences  of  opinion  did  exist  among  the  primitive  Christians 
at  Rome  in  reference  to  at  least  two  points,  the  diversity  of 
meats  and  the  question  whether  all  davs  should  be  regarded  as 
equally  holy,  or  whether  the  Jewish  distinction  of  days  should 
be  observed  by  Christians.  Both  the  points  of  difference  are 
moreover  of  such  a  character,  relating  to  matters  of  fact,  tangi- 
ble and  visible  in  their  nature,  that  any  regulation  which  the 
aposde  may  have  previously  given.  Christians  would  be  aided 
in  comprehending,  by  observing  the  example  and  practice  of 
the  apostles  themselves.     They  were  matters  too  concerning 

•  Rom.  14: 1^13. 
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one  of  which  he  had  seven  years  before  expressed  bis  opinion 
in  pretty  evident  language  to  the  Ghiladan  brethren,  when  be 
said :  *  "  How  turn  ye  again  to  the  weak  and  beggarly  ele- 
ments whereunto  ye  desire  again  to  be  in  bondage  ?  i  e  ob- 
serve days  and  months  and  times  and  years ;  I  am  a&aid  of 
you  lest  I  have  bestowed  upon  you  labor  in  vain."  And  how 
does  the  apostle  settle  this  dispute  among  the  Romans  ?  How 
does  he  introduce  perfect  unity  of  sentiment  among  them  on 
this  point  of  christian  duty  ?  It  is  worthy  of  special  observa- 
tion, that  he  does  not  even  attempt  to  induce  them  all  to  think 
alike  ;  but  enjoins  on  each  one  obedience  to  the  dictates  of  his 
own  conscience,  and  on  all  abstinence  fipom  every  attempt  to 
condemn  or  censure  their  brethren  for  honest  difference  of  opin- 
ion ;  he  enjoins  on  all  mutual  forbearance  and  brotherly  unity  ! 
Be  it  remembered  too,  that  this  point  of  difference  among  the 

Krimitive  Christians,!  is  one,  on  which  the  declarations  of  the 
few  Testament  have  produced  pretty  general  unanimity  among 
modem  protestant  Christians,  whilst  it  is  a  matter  of  historical 
notoriety  that  the  diversity  on  this  very  topic  was  not  entirely 
banished  from  the  primitive  church  a  century  after  all  the  books 
of  the  New  Testament  which  touch  on  the  subject  had  been 
written. 

Again,  look  at  the  church  of  Corinth  itself,  whose  attempts 
at  di\nsion  Paul  so  decidedly  censured.  The  apostle  explicitly 
informs  us,  that  some  members  of  the  Corinthian  church  dent- 
ed the  resurrection  of  the  body.  As  to  the  reason  of  their  de- 
nial, whether  the  leaven  of  the  Sadducees  had  infected  thera, 
or  whether,  as  Greeks,  they  were  misled  by  their  philosophy 
falsely  so  called,  and  with  Celsus  despised  the  doctrine  as  "  the 
hope  of  worms,"  the  iXntg  axcDXfjxiov,  we  know  not ;  but  for 
the  fact  Paul  is  our  authority.  "  How,"  he  remarks,  "  say 
some  among  you,  that  there  is  no  resurrection  of  the  dead  ?" 
He  then  aavances  several  arguments  in  favor  of  the  doctrine, 
answers  the  philosophical  objections  to  it,  and  proves  to  them 
the  fallacy  of  their  opinion  on  this  subject ;  but  not  the  least 
intimation  is  given,  that  those  who  believe  in  the  resurrection 
should  separate  from  those  who  denied  it.     This  doctrine  had 

•  Gal.  4: 10. 

t  According  to  the  earliest  records  extant  the  difference  in  the 
time  of  celebrating  Easter  is  referred  to  the  apostles  themselves.  See 
Dr.  Maidock's  Moaheiro  1. 102, 103.  164, 
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wAi  it  is  true,  been  so  amply  unfolded  by  any  inspired  writer 
IS  is  done  by  Paul  in  bis  epistle  to  these  very  men,  and  we  are 
unable  to  perceive  how  any  believer  in  the  Scriptures  could 
now  deny  this  doctrine.  Yet  the  fact  of  the  resurrection,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  Old  Testament,  had  been  distinctly  affinned 
by  the  Saviour  and  his  apostles,  as  must  have  been  known  to 
the  Corinthians. 

It  is  therefore  absolutely  certain  that  the  bond  of  primitive 
union,  was  not  that  of  perfect  unity  of  sentiment  on  religious 
subjects  even  in  the  days  of  the  apostles  themselves.  That  dif* 
fer^ices  on  other  topics,  especially  on  minor  points  of  abstract 
doctrine,  also  existed,  is  evident  from  the  fact  expressly  decla- 
red,  that  some  even  went  so  &r  as  to  fall  into  fundamental  doc- 
trinal error,  such  as  to  "  deny  the  Liord  that  bought  them." 
Now  every  rational  man  will  admit,  that  the  progress  of  the 
human  mind  in  the  fluctuadon  of  opinions  is  gradual,  and  that 
where  the  extremes  occurred  the  intermediate  gradations  must 
have  existed.  It  seems  almost  impossible  for  a  mind  elevated 
but  a  single  grade  above  savageism,  when  for  example  the  doc* 
trine  was  taught  that  Christ  made  an  atonement  for  sinners,  not 
to  advert  to  the  persons  for  whom  this* atonement  was  made, 
and  to  understand  the '  declarations  of  the  gospel  as  teaching, 
that  it  was  made  for  somebody,  either  for  all  men  or  a  portion 
of  mankind.  But  although  we  have  no  reason  to  imagine  that 
the  same  books  which  are  difierently  understood  by  modem 
Christians,  could  have  produced  absolute  unity  of  opinion  among 
them ;  we  find  no  certain  traces  of  distention  about  points  of 
abitraet  doctrine.  As  these  abstract  differences  bad  no  per- 
ceptible influence  on  christian  practice,  the  primitive  Christians 
probably  did  not  even  compare  their  views  on  many  points  of 
modem  controversy,  and  may  have  differed  on  some  minor  top- 
ics without  knowing  it.  Yet  on  some  points  they  diflfered  and 
discussed  ;  but  Paul  dissuades  them  from  indulging  in  '^  doubt- 
ful disputations."* 

Having  thus,  as  we  suppose,  satisfactorily  ascertained,  that  the 
bond  of  union  among  the  apostolic  churches  did  not  consist  m  a 
compact  ecclesiastical  organization  of  the  entire  church  in  any 
nation  or  country  under  one  supreme  judicatory ;  nor  in  the 

*  Rom.  14: 1 :  Him  that  is  weak  in  the  faith  (who  has  not  fully  ap- 
prehended all  the  christian  doctrines)  receive  ye,  but  not  to  doubtful 
difputationa  (§iJi  dc  duui^hi^g  dtaXoyioiiWi  without  deciding  on 
temples). 
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crganization  of  the  whole  church  on  earth  under  one  visible 
headf  such  as  the  pope  and  papal  hierarchy  ;  and  finally,  that  it 
did  not  consist  in  absolute  unanimity  of  religious  sentiment ;  it 
remains  for  us  to  inquire  into  the  positive  elements  ^bich  did 
compose  it — ^whibt  each  congregation  transacted  its  ordinary 
business  of  government  and  discipline  for  itself,  and  constituted 
as  it  were  one  member  of  the  body  of 'Christ,  what  were  the 
ties  by  which  these  several  members  were  united  together,  and 
by  which  the  spirit  of  brotherly  love  was  preserved  aoiong 
them? 

We  here  presuppose  the  prevalence  among  the  primitive 
Christians  of  that  unity  of  spirit,  which  gave  life  and  value  to 
all  the  external  forms  of  union.  Without  this,  the  church,  even 
if  externally  bound  together  by  a  bond  of  iron,  would  be  a  life- 
less trunk  destitute  of  that  pervading  spirit  that  gives  interest 
and  animation  to  the  whole.  But  on  this  subject  we  are  not 
permitted  to  cherish  a  moment's  doubt*  We  are  expressly 
told  by  Luke  in  his  Acts  of  the  Apostles  :*  "  And  the  mm" 
titude  of  them  that  believedy  were  of  one  heart  and  of  one  soulJ* 
Then  it  was  that  the  disciples  continued  ^^  with  one  accord, 
breaking  bread  from  house  to  house,  and  did  eat  their  meat 
with  gladness  and  with  singleness  of  heart,  praising  God  and 
having  fevor  with  the  people."f  It  is  this  unity  of  spirit,  this 
undissembled  brotherly  love,  cherished  in  their  bosoms  and 
manifested  in  their  conduct  towards  each  other,  which  invested 
the  example  of  the  primitive  church  with  such  an  omnipotence  of 
moral  power,  and  extorted  from  the  surrounding  heathen  them- 
selves the  exclamation :  '^  See  how  these  Christians  love  one 
another."  But  our  object  at  this  time  is  to  ascertain,  what 
were  the  principal  external  means  of  manifesting  and  perpet* 
uating  this  unity  of  spirit  among  the  primitive  christian  churches. 

I.  The  first  means  of  union  was  entire  unity  of  name ;  that 
is,  the  careful  avoidance  of  all  names,  which  implied  difference 
or  division.  In  the  apostolic  age,  the  followers  of  the  Redeemer 
were  technically  called  Christians,  and  only  Chrbtians.  The 
churches  in  different  places  were  distinguished  by  geographical 
designations,  and  by  these  alone.  We  read  of  the  churoh  at 
Jerusalem,  the  church  at  Corinth,  the  church  at  Rome,  etc. 
but  not  of  the  Pauline  or  ApoUine  or  Cephine  church,  nor  of 
a  church  named  after  any  other  person  but  him,  who  bought 

•  Aeia4:'3a.  f  Aetaa:4d 
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the  chufch — ^not  a  part  of  the  church,  but  the  whole  church, 
with  his  blood.  Let  it  not  be  supposed,  that  this  is  an  unim- 
portant feature  of  christian  union.  Paul  the  apostle  did  not 
thus  regard  it,  when  he  so  promptly  met  and  repelled  the  at- 
tempt of  those  at  Corinth,  who  adopted  such  sectarian  names, 
saying  ^'  I  am  of  Paul  and  I  am  of  ApoUas  and  I  am  of  Cephas.'' 
He  expressly  forbade  their  adoption  of  such  names,  declaring 
that  by  so  doing  they  implied,  that  their  adopted  leaders  had 
died  for  them,  and  that  they  had  been  baptized  into  their  names. 
The  sentiments  of  the  church,  during  the  earlier  centuries,  may 
be  learned  from  the  declaration  of  Lactantius  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  fourth  century :  "  The  Montanists,  Novatians,  Val- 
entians — or  whatever  else  they  may  call  themselves,  have  ceas« 
ed  to  be  Christians,  because  they  have  renounced  the  name  of 
Christians,  and  called  themselves  by  the  names  of  men."  (In- 
stit.  div.  1.  IV.  c.  30).  This  estimate  of  the  importance  df 
vnky  of  name,  is  doubtl^s  overwrought ;  yet  the  influence  of 
diflferent  names  is  far  from  being  unimportant  at  present. 
^'  Names  are  things"  said  that  distinguished  and  laborious  ser- 
vant of  Christ,  the  Rev.  Dr.  A.  Green,  when  on  assuming  the 
editorial  chair  of  ^^  The  Presbyterian  Magazine,"  he  changed 
its  title  to  Christian  Advocate.  His  reasons  for  this  alteration 
he  thus  assigns :  '^  We  usually  form  some  judgment  of  a  pub- 
lication from  its  title ;  and  indeed,  it  is  for  this  very  purpose 
that  a  title  is  given.  Now  on  hearing  of  a  Presbyterian  Mag- 
azine, some,  it  appears,  have  set  it  down  at  once  as  a  sectarian 
work,  of  which  the  main  and  ultimate  design  would  be  to  dif- 
fuse and  defend  the  doctrines  and  opinions  which  are  peculiar 
to  the  Presbyterians,  and  on  this  account  they  have  resolved  to 
give  it  no  encouragement."  What  is  here  acknowledged  of 
the  term  Presbyterian,  is  equally  true  of  every  other  sectarian 
name  of  christian  churches.  Whilst  it  is  conceded  that  the 
substitution  of  geographical  for  sectarian  names  could  not  re- 
move the  whole  difficulty ;  it  is  equally  certain  that  it  would 
not  be  ufithout  its  injluence.  Even  Celsus,  the  bitter  foe  of 
Christians,  when  charging  on  them  as  criminal  their  difierencea 
on  nonessentials  which  prevailed  among  them  in  bis  day,  was 
compelled  to  acknowledge  as  one  bond  of  union  among  them, 
their  unity  of  name.  Thousands  of  enlightened,  true  Christians 
of  difierent  denominations  diflTer  only  in  name.  And  thousands 
there  are  among  the  more  ignorant,  who  exhibit  much  acerbity 
against  other  sects  and  prepossessions  for  their  own,  and  yet 
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are  ignorant  of  all  the  points  of  distinction  between  them  ex- 
c^  the  name. 

The  eecond  bond  of  unicHi  among  the  primitive  chuicbeSi 
was  unity  ofapinhn  an  all  fundamental  doctrinet^  that  if,  the 
profeesian  of  a  creed  of  fundamentali.  That  the  primitive 
Christians,  notwithstanding  their  minor  differences,  did  agree  on 
«11  fundamental  doctrines,  is  evident,  because  they  possessed 
•either  the  oral  instruction  of  the  apostles,  or  the  same  sacred 
records  of  them  which  have  produced  such  unity  in  fundamen- 
tals among  modem  Christians.  It  is  presupuosed  by  the  apos- 
tle's injunction  "  earnestly  to  contend  for  the  faith  once  delivered 
io  .the  saints  ;"  for,  betore  they  could  contend  for  the  faith, 
they  must  have  a  general  understanding  among  them  at  least  as 
to  what  the  fundamentals  of  that  faith  are,  for  they  were  also 
commanded  to  abstain  from  ^^  doubtful  disputations,"  and  not 
'**  to  judge"  their  brethren  for  minor  differences.  It  is  finally 
proved  by  the  fact,  that  they  required  of  every  candidate  for 
baptism  a  profession  of  bis  creed  of  faith  prior  to  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  ordinance  :  <^  If  thou  believes  f*  (said  Philip  to  the 
€UDUch)  "  with  all  thine  hearty  thou  mayest  be  baptized.  And 
he  answered  and  saidy  I  believe  that  Jesus  Christ  is  the  Son  of 
-God,^*^  The  custom  of  requiring  of  all  applicants  for  baptism 
a  confession  of  their  faith  in  the  fundamentals  of  the  gospel, 
seems  to  have  been  general  throughout  the  whole  church. 
For  among  the  earliest  documents  of  christian  antiquity  that 
have  reached  us,  there  is  one  which  by  the  universal  testimony 
of  the  christian  fathers,  is  an  authentic  collection  of  the  several 
points  of  doctrine  to  which  this  assent  was  required  fixmi  the 
days  of  the  apostles,  we  mean  the  so  called  Apostles*  Creed. 
This  creed  is  highly  interesting  and  important,  especially  to 
modem  Christians  ;  first,  because  it  shows  what  the  primitive 
church  universally  understood  the  Scriptures  to  teach  ;  and 
secondly,  because  it  incontestibly  establishes  the  fact,  that  the 
primitive  church,  when  guided  by  the  inspired  apostles,  and 
soon  after,  deemed  it  lawful  to  require  unanimity  only  in  junr 
damental  doctrines  in  order  to  the  unity  of  the  church.  Thb 
<:reed,  let  it  fuither  be  remembered,  was  the  only  one  which 
was  adopted  in  the  church  of  Christ  until  the  fourth  century,  in 
which  the  council  of  Nice  adopted  one  of  the  same  import,  and 
of  but  little  greater  length.     Some  small  variations  are  found  in 

*  Acts  B:  37.    See  also  Rom.  12:  6.   2  Tim.  1:  14.  Jude  v.  a 
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the  earliest  copies,  but  substantially  it  reads  thus  :^  I  believe  in 
Gad  the  Father  Almighiy,  the  Maker  of  heaven  and  earth  : 

And  in  Jesus  Christ,  his  only  Son  our  Lord;  who  was  con- 
eeived  by  the  Holy  Ohosty  bom  of  the  virgin  Mary,  suffered 
under  Pontius  Pilate,  was  crudfied,  dead  and  buried. — The 
third  day  he  rose  from  the  dead,  he  ascended  into  heaven,  and 
sitteth  on  the  right  hand  of  Ood'  the  Father  Almighty ,  from 
thence  he  shall  come  to  judge  the  mUcJc  and  the  dead. 

I  believe  in  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  holy  catholic  or  universal 
church ;  the  communion  of  saints  ;  the  forgiveness  of  sins  ; 
the  resurrection  of  the  body,  and  the  life  everlasting. 

To  this,  some  copies  add  the  sentence  '^  descended  into 
hades,  or  the  place  of  departed  spirits ;''  but  it  was  not  found  in 

*  The  earliest  copies  of  this  symbol  aro  in  the  Latin  language. 
There  are  seTeral  varioui  readings  extant,  which  probably  originated 
in  difierent  Western  churches,  which  used  this  symbol.  We  shall 
gire  the  symbol,  together  with  the  various  readingain  parentheses, 
to  that  the  reader  may  at  one  glance  see  the  whole,  and  also  per- 
ceive that  even  with  the  added  variations,  it  was  still  a  creed  which 
all  orthodox  Protestants  can  subscribe  : 

I.  Credo  in  (unum)  Deum,  Patrem  omnipotentem  creatorem  coelt 
et  terrae  ("^  creatorem  eoeli  et  terrae^  defuit  in  orient  et  Rom.  antiquo 
sjrtnbolo  :  in  Aqoilejensi  autem  positum  erat,  "  inmsibUem  et  impassi* 
Mem."; 

II.  Et  in  Jesum  Christum  fiiium  ejus  unicum,  Dominum  nostrum, 
("et  in  unum  Dominum  nostrum,  Jesum  Christum,  fiiium  ejus  tmi- 
gtmtum/*  ita  addendo  et  transponendo  legit  olim  Ecclesia  orientalis.) 
Qui  conceptus  est  de  Spiritu  sancto  ;  natus  ex  Maria  virgine("qui 
flatus  est  de  Spiritu  sancto  ex  Maria  virgine"  communis  olim  lectio 
erat)  Passus  sub  Pontio  Pilato,  crucifix  us,  mortuus  et  sepultus,  de- 
scendit  ad  infernn  ;  ('*  crucifixus  sub  Pontio  Ptlato  et  sepultus"  sim- 
ptieiter  olim  muhi  legehant ;  Aquilejense  tandem  symbolum  addidit 
"descendit  ad  infema  ;"  ex  quo  symbolo  Sec.  VI.  Romana  ecclesia 
bane  appendicem  suo  symbolo  inseruit)  tertta  die  resurre^Kit  a  mor- 
tois ;  aseeodit  ad  coelos  ;  sedet  ad  dextram  Dei  Patria  omnipotentia. 
lode  venturua  est  judicare  vivos  et  mortuos. 

III.  Credo  io  spintum  sanctum  (*'  et  in  spiritum  sanctum"  olim)^ 
Saoeum  C  unam^  orientales  addiderunt)  Ecclcaiam  Catholicam  ; 
aanctorum  communionem,  ("  catholicam,  ex  sanctorum  communio- 
nem"  ex  Niceno  forsan  symbolo  insertum,  olim  defuit),  Remissionem 
peccatorum  ;  Carnis  (hvjtis  symb.  Aquilej.  addidit)  resurrectlonem  ; 
ft  vitam  aeternam.  Amen.  C  vitam  neternam"  in  pleriaque  olim  sym- 
bolis  desiderabatur)«  See  Glemm's  Einleitung  in  die  Religion  nod 
Theologie,  Vol.  IV.  p.  459. 

Vol.  XI.  No.  29.  16 
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the  creed  of  the  Latin  churches,  until  the  sixth  century.  Here 
then  we  have  the  series  of  doctrines,  the  belief  of  which  was 
the  bond  of  union  in  the  church  of  Christ  during  three  hundred 
years  ;  and  wa?  regarded  as  sufficient  for  ecclesiastical  union, 
without  any  inquiry  as  to  differences  on  minor  points.  All  who 
adopted  these  doctrines  and  adorned  them  by  a  consistent  walk, 
were  regarded  as  worthy  members  of  the  one,  universal  church 
of  Christ,  were  every  where  admitted  to  saci*amental  commun- 
ion by  right.  All  professing  these  doctrines,  and  residing  in 
the  same  place,  were  united  into  ope  church,  and  worshipped 
together  ;  and  different  christian  churches,  occupying"  the  same 
geographical  ground,  and  distingubhed  from  each  other  by  dif- 
ferences concerning  doctrines  not  contained  in  this  creed,  had 
no  existence  in  the  church  for  several  centuries  :  were  totally 
unknown  during  the  golden  age  of  Christianity.  To  this  sum- 
mary of  doctrine  some  few  articles  were  added  in  after  ages  by 
different  councils,  to  meet  several  fundamental  heresies  which 
arose.  But  the  additions  are  few,  and  generally  composed 
with  studious  brevity.  In  reference  to  these  doctrines,  which 
he  had  just  before  expressed  in  his  own  language,  Irenaeus,  a 
strenuous  defender  of  the  faith  against  various  heretics,  a  disci- 
ple of  Polycarp,  the  friend  of  the  apostle  John,  makes  the  fol- 
lowing remarks  (which  are  equally  applicable  to  the  several 
orthodox  Protestant  churches  though  they  are  so  lamentably 
divided)  :  ^^  This  faith  the  church  has  received,  and  though  dis- 
persed over  the  whole  world,  assiduously  preserves  as  if  she  in- 
nabited  a  single  house  ;  and  believes  in  these  things  as  having 
but  one  heart  and  one  soul :  and  with  perfect  harmony  pro- 
claims, teaches,  hands  down  these  things,  as  though  she  had 
but  one  mouth.  For  though  there  are  various  and  dissimilar 
languages  in  the  world  ;  yet  the  power  of  the  faith  transmitted 
is  one  and  the  same.  Neither  the  churches  in  Oemanjfg  nor 
in  Iberia^  (Spain),  nor  among  the  Celtae  (in  France),  nor  in 
the  East,  nor  in  Egypt,  nor  in  Lybia,  nor  in  the  middle  regions 
of  the  world  (Jerusalem  and  the  adjacent  districts)  believe  or 
teach  any  other  doctrines.  But  as  the  sun  is  one  and  the  same 
throughout  the  whole  ;  so  the  preaching  of  the  truth  shines 
every  where,  and  enlightens  all  men,  who  are  willmg  to  come 
to  a  knowledge  of  truth.  Nor  will  the  most  powerful  in  speech 
among  the  governors  of  the  churches  say  any  thing  more  than 
these  ;  (for  no  one  can  be  above  his  master) ;  uot  the  most 
feeble  any  thing  less.    For  as  there  is  but  one  faith,  he  that  is 
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able  to  speak  much  cannot  enlarge  ;  nor  he  who  can  say  little 
dimiaish  it."* 

In  the  earlier  part  of  the  fourth  century  (A.  D.  325)  the 
Nicene  Creed  was  adopted  in  order  to  exclude  the  Arians  from 
the  church.  It  b  little  dse  than  a  repetition  of  the  apostles' 
creed,  with  several  clauses  referring  to  the  error  of  the  Arians. 
The  synod  of  Constantinople  about  fifty-six  years  afterwards 
^A.  D.  381)  still  further  enlarged  this  summary,  by  the  addi- 
tioD  of  several  clauses  concerning  the  worship  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  the  validity  of  baptism,  etc.  Thb  creed  as  enlarged  by 
the  synod  of  Constantinople,  is  contained  in  the  symbols  of  the 
Lutheran  church  m  Europe,  and  also  in  the  Prayer  Book  of 
our  Protestant  Episcopal  brethren  in  this  country.  It  readtf 
thus : 

'^  I  believe  in  one  (jod,  the  Father  Almighty,  Maker  of 
heaven  and  earth  and  of  all  things  visible  and  invisible. 

''  And  in  one  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  only  b^otten  Son  of 
God,  b^otten  of  his  Father  before  all  worlds  ;  Uod  of  God, 
Light  of  Light,  true  God  of  the  true  God,  begotten  not  made, 
bemg  of  one  substance  with  the  Father,  by  whom  all  things 
were  made  ;  who  tor  us  men  and  for  our  salvation,  came  down 
fiom  heaven  and  was  incarnate  by  the  Holy  Ghost  of  the  virgin 
Maiy,  and  wds  made  man  and  was  crucified  also  for  us  under 
Pontius  Pilate.  He  sufifered  and  was  buried,  and  the  third  day 
he  rose  again,  according  to  the  Scriptures,  and  ascended  into 
faearen,  and  sitteth  on  the  right  hand  of  the  Father ;  and  he 
sball  come  agsun  with  glory  to  judge  both  the  quick  and  the 
dead  ;  whose  kingdom  shall  have  no  end. 

^  And  I  believe  in  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  Lord  and  Giver  of 
life,  who  proceedeth  from  the  Father  and  the  Son,  who  with 
the  Father  and  the  Son  together  is  worshipped  and  glorified, 
wbo  spake  by  the  prophets.  And  I  believe  in  one  catholic 
tod  apostolic  church.  I  acknowledge  one  baptism  for  the  re- 
nmsion  of  nns  ;  and  I  look  for  the  resurrection  of  the  dead  and 
the  life  of  the  world  to  come.f  " 

I  II         II  ■     ■     >  ■  ■     ■  —■     W^.a  III  ■  ■■-■■■  ■  ■■■■■  ■■■■■■ai  ■!  1^—  ^M^ll  ■■-  I1IM»1  -.     . 

*  Irenaeus  adv.  haereses,  L.  I.  c.  3.  p.  46.  ed.  Grabe  :  and  Masoo'a 
Plemp.41. 

t  The  following  is  the  Greek  original  of  the  AlUene  Creed,  as  pre* 
ier?ed  in  the  History  of  Socrates,  L.  I.  c.  8.  By  a  comparison  of  it 
with  the  above  veraion,  the  reader  may  distinguish  the  additions  made 
by  the  cooneil  of  Constantinople. 

Hurtivofup  tl(  ha  Stop^  nttu^a  nanwqcnoqa^  nammf  if^mtant  t%  sot 
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These  symbols,  let  it  be  remembered,  we  adduce  not  for  the 
purpose  of  proving  the  doctrines  contained  in  them,  (a  point 
to  be  established  only  by  the  Scriptures)  but  in  order  to  esub- 
lish  two  facts  highly  important  to  our  inquiry,  viz.  1)  that  the 
early  Christians  did  require  assent  to  certain  articles  of  christian 
faith  ;)  and  2)  that  these  articles  to  which  assent  was  required, 
were  only  fundamental  doctrines  and  facts  of  the  christian  re- 
ligion. 

It  is  thus  evident  that  unity  of  opinion  on  fundamental  doc- 
trines and  on  those  alojie,  constituted  one  of  the  principal  bonds 
of  union  among  churches  in  the  early  ages.  It  is  moreover 
clear,  as  the  several  orthodox  protestant  churches  of  our  land 
cordially  embrace  all  the  doctrines  enumerated  by  Irenaeus  and 
the  Apostles'  and  the  Nicene  creeds,  that  they  ought  not  on 
the  principles  of  primitive  Christianity,  to  be  cut  up  into  different 
sects,  but  should  be  united  into  one  universal  church.  But  in- 
stead of  all  the  Protestant  churches  embracing  one  common 
creed  of  fundamentals,  and  holding  it  up  to  the  view  of  the 
world  as  the  symbol  of  their  unity  in  the  faith  as  Christians  did 
in  the  earlier  ages  at  every  case  of  baptism ;  the  use  of  different 
creeds  naturally  inculcates  the  idea  of  doctrinal  difference  in- 

moQOJuip  noNiTTir,  Kai  tiq  hva  Kvqiov  Itjawp  X^urtot^  tov  vtop  xov 
0tov,  ytrrri&iintt  in  nv  IlatQOi  fiovoytvfi^  lovi  imtv  iu  njc  ovaio^  tov 
JlajQog,  Oiow  ht  Otov  nai  ipiag  iu  (pmog^  Stop  aX^^iPOv  ix  &tw.  aXi^- 
^iyoVy  yevtfi&hyTa  ov  noiti&eytoif  oftoowiop  ji^  nargiy  di  ol  xa  nana 
iytpno,  TO  Ti  iw  TAi  ovffavu,  Mai  xa  iv  n;  yr^  di  ^ifiag  upd-Qtanovq^  nat 
ditf  tfip  i\iintqa9  amxriqiav  xauX^Ofta  Hai  uagxtt&EPxa  nai>  fvav&QtaTtfi" 
aavxa  na^ona  jtai  uyamavia  %ri  t^iti;  f//M^a,  avikS^olna  uf  xovq  ovqa^ 
yovg^  iQXOfiffov  xQivai  l^tavxaq  xai  vixgovg,  Kai  tU  to  ayiop  npiV/uL 
The  above  was  the  original  form  of  the  creed,  and  contains  all  that 
catechutneBB  were  required  to  repeat  as  their  corifeffion.  The  fol- 
lowing clause  was  however  added  by  the  Nicene  fathers,  and  all 
miniflteni  were  required  also  to  aulracribe  to  it :  Tov;  di  Xtyovxag  oxi 
^p  nou  on  oim  9;r,  »ok  ng^  ytwptj&fipai  ovx  rip^  xa*  m  il  ovn  ovxtop 
tyBPWto,  t;  i$  iupag  vnoaiaasoig  ij  ovawg  tpaaxopxtg  tlvai,  ri  ttjiaxop,  ij 
xQ$nxop,  ^  iXkoionop  xop  viop  xov  Geov,  apaS^tfjtaxit^ti  t/  ayia  Ka^^oXuai 
mat  emotrxolutfi  tmtlfi<r*a,  t.  e.  The  holy,  catholic  and  apostolic  church 
condemns  (the  opinion  of)  those  who  say,  that  there  was  a  time  when 
the  Sod  of  God  did  not  exist,  and  that  before  he  was  begotten  be  did 
not  exist,  and  that  he  was  made  out  of  things  that  were  not,  or  who 
say  that  he  is  of  some  other  hypostasis  or  subRtance,  or  that  he  was 
created,  or  that  he  in  changeable  or  aubject  to  variation.  See  Clemin*s 
Einleitung  in  Religion  und  Theologie,  Vol.  IV.  p.  464-5. 
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stead  of  unity  ;  and  their  great  length,  by  bringing  to  light  all 
the  minor  difierences,  and  ranking  them  indiscriminately  with 
the  fundamentals,  and  making  them  the  basis  of  separate 
churches,  inevitably  must  tend  to  throw  into  the  shade  our  real 
fundamental  union  and  perpetuate  the  schisms  in  the  body  of 
Christ. 

The  third  bond  of  union  among  the  primitive  Christians,. 
was  the  mutual  acknowledgement  of  each  other's  ads  of  disd" 
pUsie.  If  an  individual  was  excommunicated  or  under  censure . 
in  one  church,  he  could  not  obtain  admission  into  any  other. 
As  a  security  against  imposition,  it  was  customary  for  persons 
in  good  standing,  when  travelling  into  strange  places,  to  take 
letters  of  introduction,  or  certi6cates  of  their  good  standing  from 
the  pastor.  When  any  one  was  destitute  of  such  certificate, 
his  application  for  church  privileges  was  always  rejected.  To 
these  letters  Paul  refers,  and  expresses  the  opinion,  that  he 
would  need  no  such  document  among  the  Corinthians,  as  he 
was  well  known  to  them  :  "  Need  we,  as  some  others,  epistles 
of  commendation  to  you,  or  letters  of  commendation  from  you  ? 
Ye  are  our  epistle,  written  in  our  hearts,  known  and  read  of  all 
men."  *  This  same  custom  was  prescribed  in  the  church  for 
centuries,  and  numerous  synodical  decrees  were  enacted  for  its 
confirmation.  In  the  apostolic  Canons  or  Regulations  we  find 
the  ibilowins : 

Canon  12.  Ei  rig  nktigitiog  ti  Xaixog  ug^wgiOfASvoQ,  t;ro4  adex" 
toe,  aml^wv  tig  itipanoXn,  dtx^V  ^^^  ygufiftattogtrvataTixwv, 
ifogiC^o^w  nui  6  di^afiipog  »as  6  d^xdng.^*  t  That  this  regu* 
latk>n  prevailed  from  the  very  days  of  the  apostles,  is  highly 
probable,  because,  as  we  have  seen,  Paul  himself  makes  men- 
tion of  letters  of  this  nature.  At  the  oecumenical  or  general 
council  held  at  Nice,  in  the  year  A.  D.  325,  at  which  were 
present  ministers  from  the  greater  part  of  the  christian  worlds 
the  following  resolution,  or  canon,  was  adopted  : 

Resolution  or  Canon  5.  In  regard  to  those  persons^  wheth- 
er dergym>en  or  laymeny  who  have  been  excommunicated  by  a 
bishopy  the  existing  rule  is  to  be  retained^  namely y  that  they 

•  a  Cor.  3: 1—4. 

t  If  any  ezeommunieaied  elen^man,  or  a  layman  who  has  been  ex- 
eowuMmieated,  or  denied  admission  (as  member  of  the  church),  go  to 
amoiker  city  and  is  received  uUhoul  letters  of  recommendationy  both  he 
mAo  receives  him,  and  the  person  thus  received  shaU  be  excommunicaied. 
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ihaU  not  be  restored  by  any  other  than  by  the  one  who  exoowir 
mumcated  them.  Inquiry  ought  hotoever  to  be  instituted^ 
whether  their  expulsion  from  the  church  was  not  occasioned  by 
a  contentious  spirit  or  some  other  mean  or  hostile  passion. 
And  in  order  that  this  may  be  properly  done^  there  shall 
annually  be  two  synods  held  in  each  province^  and  at  these 
meetings  of  the  bishops^  suitable  examinations  shall  be  institw- 
tedf  in  order  that  every  person  may  see  the  justice  of  the  ex* 
communication  of  those  who  transgressed  against  (the  reeula* 
tions  of)  the  bishop^  until  the  assemblage  of  bishops  shm^  if 
they  seefUy  proneunce  a  milder  sentence.  One  of  those  synods 
icai  meetings  shall  be  held  before  the  spring  fast,  the  other  m 
the  fall.  ^ 

At  the  council  or  synod  of  Antiochi  held  in  A.  D.  341, 
rixteen  years  after  that  at  Nice,  a  resolutioo  of  just  the  same 
import  was  passed : 

ItesobUion  6.  ijf  any  person  has  been  excommunicated  by 
his  bishop,  he  shau  not  be  restored  by  any  one  else  than  that 
bishop  himself  unless  his  case  has  been  examined  bythe  council 
or  synod,  and  a  milder  sentence  been  obtained.  J%is  regular 
tion  shall  be  applicable  aUke  to  k^fmen,  presbyters,  deacons, 
and  all  the  clergy. ^ 

From  these  testimonies  it  b  abundantly  evident,  that  the 
churches  in  the  earlier  centuries  fully  acknowledged  the  disci- 
plinarian acts  of  each  other :  nor  is  it  difficult  to  perceive  the 
salutary  influence  which  would  result  fiom  such  mutual  marics 
of  eonfidence.  Carried  to  a  reasonable  extent,  they  would  give 
an  efficacy  to  church  discipline,  which  it  has  almost  entirely 
lost  in  modem  times.  This  reeulatbn  would  cherish  brotherly 
love  between  the  churches,  and  tend  to  give  visibility  to  their 
union. 


The  fourth  bond  of  union  emumg  the  primitive 
was  sacramental  and  ministerial  couMunum.  This  feature  is 
one  of  very  extensive  application  and  most  salutary  influence 
on  the  different  portions  of  the  christian  church.  The  apostle 
Paul  may  be  regarded  as  inculcating  it  in  his  declaration  to  the 
Christians  at  Corinth  ;  "  For  we  being  many,  are  one  bread  and 
one  body  (that  is,  you  at  Corinth,  I  and  my  fellow-Christians 
here  at  Ephesus,  fix>m  the  midst  of  whom  I  am  addressing  you,  are 

*  Fuch's  Bibliotbek  der  KircheDversamrolungen,  Vol.  1.  p.  394. 
t  Ibid.  VoL  11.  p.  62. 
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ooe  body)  ;  for  we  are  all  partaken  of  that  one  bread  "^ 
Accordingly  we  find,  that  in  the  earliest  period  to  which  the 
records  of  christian  antiquity  extend,  every  church  received  to 
oonununion  as  fuUy  as  its  own  members,  the  members  and  min- 
isters of  every  other  acknowledged  christian  church  on  earth, 
upon  evidence  of  their  good  standing.  Strangers  coming  fipom 
other  churches  were  required  to  present  letters  or  certificates  of 
thdr  standing ;  and  all  Christians,  whether  clergy  or  laymen, 
regarded  it  as  a  duty  to  commune  with  the  members  of  any 
other  church,  at  which  they  happened  to  be  present.  It  was  a 
com0x>n  custom  for  Christians  in  the  earlier  centuries,  when 
traveDnag,  to  take  such  certificates  of  membership  with  them ; 
and  when  stopping  in  a  city  or  town,  they  sought  out  the 
Christians  living  in  it,  and  received  bom  them  every  mark  of 
attention  and  friendship.  These  letters  were  termed  literae 
formatat  or  ygafiftma  r«rimoiju«ira,  as  they  were  of  a  particular 
farm  to  prevent  counterfeits ;  they  were  sometimes  denominat- 
ed epiitolae  communicatoriae^  or  ygafifnava  xoivmp$na,  letters  of 
ecclesiastical  communion  or  fellowship.f 

The  broad  principle  of  scriptural  ehrUtian  communion  extends 
indiscriminately  to  all  whom  we  regard  as  true  disciples  of 
Christ.  Thus  it  is  laid  down  bv  Peter  in  his  vindication,  when 
censured  far  communing  with  Gentile  converts :  **  thou  wentest 
in  to  men  uncircumcised  and  didst  eat  with  them.''  %  His  ar- 
gument is  thus  summed  up,  after  he  had  detailed  the  facts  on 
which  it  rested ;  **  Foranmch  at  Ood  gave  them  the  Uke  gifty 
at  he  did  unio  ttf,  ufho  heUeved  on  the  Lord  Jetut  Chrtti; 
what  wot  l  that  1  could  wiihttand  Ood  7" 

It  b  equally  certain  that  mimtterial  communion  and  offidal 
acknowledgement  pervaded  the  church  in  her  prinudve  ages. 
The  regulations  made  by  difierent  synods  or  councils  to  prevent 
the  abiMe  of  this  privilege  incoi^testibly  establish  its  existence. 
But  even  in  the  apostolic  canons  we  find  the  following : 

Canon  32.  Mtfitpu  raiy  {«»i)»y  imanonmp  if  ngiofiuttgmp  19 
dMmovair  apiv  ovavatiMttp  ngQadtxto^a$'  ntt$  inupsgofttPttp 
aifttp  aptrngtiPtaBmaap  *  not  lifup  oiei  utjgvmg  tiig  tvatfisiu^ 
n^oodtxta^moop '  ti  it  fitiyt,  ttip  XQtMtp  avtotc  in^xognpiammtg^ 

•  1  Ckir.  10: 17. 

t  Neaader*b  AllgenMUM  Gasehiebti  der  Cbrisdiehen  Religion  and 
Kirelie,Vol.Lii.a90. 

X  kern  19b  8, 17. 
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«iV  «o$ptop&a¥  avTQvg  fni  ngoadiiio^i '  'jtoXka  fug  Kara  ouvug- 

At  the  synod  of  Carthage,  held  A.  D.  348  or  349,  it  was 
resolved  that ''  no  one  shall  receive^  a  minister  ttnthmU  letters 
from  his  bishopJ^'f 

if  furnished  with  suitable  testimonials  a  minister  in  one  part 
of  the  church  was  acknowledged  as  such  in  eveiy  other,  and  if 
present  at  poblic  worship  was  ordinarily  bvited  to  take  part  in 
conducting  the  services. 

The  tendency  which  such  free  sacramental  intercommunion 
as  opportunity  offers  with  all  over  the  whole  earth  who  present 
credible  evidence  of  genuine  discipleship,  cannot  readily  be  cal- 
culated. The  views  and  principles  and  feelings  which  it  pre- 
supposes, constitute  important  elements  of  the  mUlennial  union  of 
the  future  church.  God  grant  their  speedy  dissemination  over 
the  church  universal ! 

The  fifth  means  by  which  unity  was  promoted  and  preserv- 
ed among  the  primitive  Christians,  was  occasional  epistolary 
communication.  Of  this  fact  we  have  abundant  proof  in  the 
epistles  of  Clement,  Polycarp,  Ignatius  and  Barnabas,  who  are 
termed  apostolic  fathers,  because  they  lived  partly  in  the  apos- 
tolic age.  Some  of  these  epistles  are  doubtless  spurious  and  all 
corrupted,  yet  enough  remains  to  answer  the  purpose  for  which 
we  adduce  them  to  show  that  they  were  letters  vmtten  to  dif- 
ferent oburches  to  promote  doctrinal  and  ecclesiastical  union 
among  them.  The  age  immediately  subsequent  to  the  apos- 
tles furnishes  numerous  instances  of  such  epistolary  communion 
of  the  churches.  From  Eusebius  we  learn  that  Dionysus  of 
Oorinth  about  the  year  A.  D.  160,  sent  abroad  numerous  epis- 
tles of  this  kind.     "  And  first  (says  Eusebius*)  we  must  speak 

*  "  Let  DO  one  receive  straoge  (foreign)  bishops  or  presbyters  or 
<1eacon8  without  letters  of  recommendation ;  and  the  letters  that  are 
brought  must  be  examined.  If  they  prove  to  be  pious  preachers 
tpreachers  of  piety)  let  them  be  received :  but  if  they  do  not ;  their 
immediate  necessities  should  be  supplied,  but  they  must  not  be  re- 
ceived into  oommnnion.  For  many  instanees  of  fraud  have  occurred 
in  this  matter."  SLoepler's  Bibliotbek  der  KirchenvHter,  Vol.  IV.  p. 
240. 

t  Fuch's  Bibliotbek  der  Kirchenversammlungen,  Vol.  III.  p.  35. 

*  Eusebius,  IV.  ch.  23.  K€^  n^&tov  /s  nmil  JiowaUv  ^or^y  * 
2t»  Tfl  T^c  ^  Ko^h^v^  nagouUag  top  trig  inianomig  iytux^wto  &^w^ 
Moi  ig  tis  Mimi  ^lioxoricic  ov  /loroy  xoi^  vx  ainiPf  ali  ^3^  mi  ToSg 
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of  Dboyaus,  Who  was  appiunted  over  the  church  at  Corinth, 
and  imparted  freely  not  only  to  his  own  people,  but  to  others 
abroad  also,  the  blessings  of  his  divine  labors.  But  he  was  most 
usefiil  to  all  in  the  general  epistles  which  he  addressed  to  the 
churches.  One  of  them  is  addressed  to  the  Lacedaemonians, 
and  contains  instructions  in  the  true  religion^  and  inculcates 
peace  and  unity :  one  also  to  the  Athenians,  exciting  them  to 
the  faith  and  the  life  prescribed  by  the  gospel,  from  which  he 
shows  that  they  had  swerved,  so  that  they  had  nearly  fallen 
from  the  truth  since  the  martyrdom  of  Publius,  their  leader 
(Usfaop)  which  happened  in  the  persecutions  of  those  times. 
The  necessity  of  such  letters  as  means  of  christian  instruction, 
is  at  present  superseded  by  the  universal  dissemination  of  the 
holy  Scriptures  ;  yet  as  bonds  of  christian  union,  they  may  still 
be  occasionally  resorted  to  with  the  happiest  results,  especially 
between  Christians  of  distant  countries  as  a  substitute  for  oer- 
aonal  intercourse.  We  cannot  but  commend  the  e[Mstle  oi  the 
venerable  Dr.  Planck  of  Germany,  to  the  General  Synod  of  the 
Lutheran  Church  in  this  country,  as  also  the  epistles  of  the 
Congregational  and  Presbyterian  churches  of  the  United  States 
to  the  Christians  of  the  same  denomination  in  Europe.  Still, 
all  these  epistles  bear  on  their  front  the  badge  of  schism ;  for 
tbey  were  addressed  by  particular  sects  of  Christians,  not  to 
Christians  of  another  country  generally,  but  only  to  Christiana 
of  the  same  sect.  They  are  epistles  from  followers  of  Paul  and 
Apollos  m  one  land,  to  disciples  of  the  same  leaders  in  another. 
So  completely  has  sectarianism  separated  the  several  denomina- 
tioos,  that  by  many  it  is  regarded  as  inmiodest  to  address  any 
others  than  those  of  our  own  sect.  Instead  of  that  community 
of  bterest  between  all  the  members  of  Christ's  body,  which  the 
apostle  inculcates,  **  so  that  all  the  members  should  have  the 
same  care  one  for  another,  and  whether  one  member  suf&r,  all 
the  members  aufler  with  it  f'^  sectarianism  has  taught  each 

iMt  vJK  tdlad§asiif  iij^&iyig  inotrwyu*  /^fjcr^oiranoy  anwnp  hnnw 
im&lnaSt  ^  «fc  vnnvnovto  Ma&olmalg  ft(f6g  tig  ixiiXfjokig  intatoluig ' 
m  imtf,  19  fdp  n(fog  Jtattdaifioylovs  l^odo^ioig  ^enfix^tuni,  dff^ptfg  ta 
Mttl  hmaiug  vno&ntfti  *  i]  di  ngog  A&tivalovg,  duyi^iwi  nurting  *al 
Vfg  MOTato  iva/ytXlop  noXitdag '  ^g  oXiyttgrjirartag  Htyx^l,  ^  it  fim- 
fffv  diSw  inoatanag  tov  Xoyov,  tf(  ovni^  lOP  ngotat&ta  ah&p  Uw^ 
niior  /uiffi^aai  mno  tow  tot c  9vnlp/9[  d§nyfiOvg, 

•  1  Cor.  12:  96. 

ft 
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member  of  the  body  to  stand  aloof  fifom  the  others,  has  taught 
them  by  no  means  to  *^  have  the  same  care  one  for  another  I !" 

The  last  bond  of  primitive  union  was  the  occasional  cofuvHia- 
tion  of  different  churches  by  representatives  ctmvtned  in  a  caunr- 
cil  or  synod.  This  means  of  prolonging  unity  among  ChristiaDS 
was  for  several  reasions  not  very  frequently  resorted  to  in  the 
apostolic  age.  The  continual  journies  of  the  apostles  tended 
in  a  measure  to  answer  the  same  purpose.  How  often  coun- 
cils for  mutual  consultation  were-  held,  prior  to  that  at  Rome, 
mentioned  by  Eusebius,  we  know  not ;  but  the  principle  being 
sanctioned  by  the  apostolic  example,  Acts  xv.,  the  church 
should  apply  it  just  as  extensively  as  is  found  to  promote  the 
spirit  of  union,  brotherly  love  and  order  among  Christians.  As 
however  neither  Christ  nor  his  apostles  haute  appointed  such 
bodies  as  courts  of  Judicature  or  appeal;  it  is  probable,  that 
whatever  business  of  this  kind  is  referred  to  the  more  extensive 
judicatories,  their  decisions  should  be  regarded  mainly  as  advi* 
sory,  and  should  have  no  other  force  than  results  Srom  the  evi- 
dence alleged  in  support  of  the  opinion  given.  The  danger 
of  such  General  Synods,  Assemblies,  or  Conventions,  arises  not 
so  much  from  the  number  of  churches  represented  in  them, 
as  from  the  great  number  of  the  delegates,  from  the  degree  of 
power  conferred  on  them  by  the  elementary  members  of  Christ's 
body,  the  individual  churches  ;  and  from  the  amount  of  actual 
btutness  which  is  transferred  Jfrom  the  churches  in  their  element 
tary  capacity,  to  these  judicatories.  If  the  delegation  be  small, 
so  that  the  whole  body  will  not  be  unwieldly ;  if  the  bunness 
transacted  be  not  such  as  properly  belongs  to  the  individual 
churches ;  if  it  relate  only  to  the  general  interests  of  the  church ; 
and  if  the  powers  of  the  body  be  only  advisory  ;  this  principle 
of  mutual  consultation  might  to  a  certain  extent  be  safely  em- 
ploved. 

In  view  of  these  facts  and  principles,  the  writer  regarded 
with  high  approbation  the  proposition  for  a  re-organization  of 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  by  making 
it  an  Advisory  Council.  That  measure,  which  was  proposed 
in  the  Biblical  Repertory  of  1832,  was  by  uncontradicted  fame 
attributed  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Alexander,  and  contains  a  distinguish- 
ed specimen  of  practical  wisdom,  and  enlarged  views  of  the 
principles  of  our  holy  religion,  in  their  application  to  ecclesias- 
tical jurisprudence.  On  precisely  the  same  general  principles, 
the  General  Synod  of  the  Lutheran  Church  in  this  country  was 
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fcanded  seventeen  yean  ago,  and  of  its  salutary  and  safe  prac- 
tical operation,  scarcely  a  dissendng  voice  is  heard  among  the 
enlightened  friends  of  evangelical  piety  among  us. 

We  have  thus  endeavored  fiiitbfully  to  exhibit  the  features 
which  constituted  the  unity  of  the  primitive  church.  Let  us 
now  pnrsue  the  subject  further,  deduce  the  principles  furnished 
by  these  &cts,  and  finally  develope  a  plan  to  restore  the  unity 
of  the  body  of  Christ  on  the  same  apostolic  principles,  which 
constituted  it  in  the  primitive  ages ;  a  consummation  which 
ought  to  be  devoutly  wished  for  by  every  disciple  of  that  Sav- 
iour who  so  earnestly  prayed  for  the  union  of  his  followers ; 
an  object  so  dear  to  the  heart  of  the  nobleminded  CalviA,  that 
to  accooiplish  it  he  says :  ^^  As  to  myself  j  were  I  likely  to  be 
of  any  service^  I  would  not  hesitatey  were  it  necessary ^  for  suck 
a  purpose,  to  cross  ten  seai'  (Quantum  ad  me  attinet,  siquis 
mei  usus  fore  videbitur,  ne  decem  quidem  maria,  si  opus  sit,  ob 
earn  rem  trajicere  pigeat.    Calvin's  Epist.  p.  61). 


ARTICLE  VIL 
The    Hebbew   Tenses. 


T^tnlKiioB  9lt  Ewftld*t  SynUx,  ia  th*  ■eeood  (abridfed)  aditioo  of  hit  Hvbrew  Grammar, 
M  far  aa  it  raapaeta  tJuu$eif  tk»  TVmm  in  nehrew,  wiib  ramailui  on  tbe  lamo,  by  M. 
Staart,  oftbe  Tbeol.  Samiaarj,  Andoval^. 

[The  apparently  unlimited  metes  and  bounds  of  the  Hebrew 
lenses,  as  employed  in  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures,  have 
given  rise  to  many  curious,  and  to  some  not  uninteresting  theo- 
ries, in  relation  to  this  subject.  Long  has  this  usage  been  the 
stumbling-4)lock  of  grammarians,  and  particularly  of  those  who 
were  inclbed  to  maintain,  that  every  thing  in  language  is  man- 
aged with  the  most  perfect  regularity  and  uniformity.  That 
the  Future  tense  in  Hebrew  should  ever  be  employed  as  the 
common  historic  Aorist  in  narrations  of  events  that  occurred  in 
past  time,  while  the  Praeterite  has  far  more  than  an  equal  share 
in  designating  things  yet  to  come,  is  a  phenomenon  which  at 
least  b  singular  in  many  respects,  and  which  would  (as  it  has 
actually  done)  naturally  give  rise  to  many  and  diverse  theories 
and  conjectures. 
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It  is  Dot  my  present  purpose  to  enter  into  the  history  or  the 
examination  of  these  at  large.  It  would  require  somewhat  of  a 
volume  for  either ;  and  my  apprehension  is,  that  such  a  volume 
would  not  find  a  very  numerous  class  of  readers ;  certainly  not 
in  our  country.  Most  of  the  theories  which  have  been  broach- 
ed, have  mdeed  been  ephemeral.  They  have  appeared  and 
disappeared  with  the  authors  of  their  existence.  And  one  good 
reason  for  this  has  been,  that  most  of  the  authors  of  such  theo- 
ries have  been  men  of  very  limited  acqubitions  in  the  Hebrew 
language,  and  therefore  could  not  have  much  weight  in  the  scale 
of  Hebrew  literature,  nor  extend  their  influence  very  fiur. 

At  present,  however,  we  find  the  matter  in  circumstances 
which  are  quite  different.  Ewald  is  unquestionably  among  the 
first  Hebrew  scholars  now  upon  the  stage  of  action.  He  has 
great  talents  for  linguistic  acquisition  ;  nor  is  he  by  any  means 
wandng  in  the  power  of  philosophical  speculation  on  the  nature 
and  attributes  of  language.  That  he  is  firee  fix>m  all  embarass- 
ments  on  the  ground  of  precedents^  is  sufficiently  manifest,  in 
every  step  of  his  progress,  to  please  the  most  independent  class 
of  critics,  who  hold  least  of  all  to  authority  in  these  matters. 
In  my  own  view,  this  independency  is  excessive  in  Ewald.  It 
seems  to  me  to  have  become  even  a  morbid  feeling,  and  to 
have  urged  him  on  to  make  the  differences  between  himself  and 
other  grammarians  as  numerous  and  as  large  as  possible. 

On  no  subject,  perhaps,  has  he  gained  more  reputation  for 
himself,  than  in  the  department  of  Hebrew  Syntax.  It  has  be- 
come fashionable  among  one  class  of  Hebrew  critics  in  Ger- 
many, to  appeal  almost  exclusively  to  Gwald  as  authority  ;  and 
seldom  do  they,  mention  other  grammarians,  unless  it  be  in  the 
way  of  a  sneer,  or  in  order  to  show  some  kind  of  contempt  for 
them.  One  would  think,  from  the  tenor  of  what  is  said  by 
them  in  relation  to  this  subject,  that  all  other  Hebrew  philolo- 
gists now  on  the  stage  had  already  outlived  their  fame  and 
their  usefulness. 

Having  recently  been  engaged  in  publishing  a  new  edition  of 
my  Hebrew  Grammar,  I  went  through  a  review  of  the  Syntax 
in  as  thorough  a  manner  as  the  haste  with  which  it  was  printed 
permitted  me  to  do.  One  duty  which  I  prescribed  to  myself 
was,  to  read  and  compare  Ewald's  Syntax  ;  specially  that  of  the 
abridged  edition  of  his  Grammar,  which  contains  a  more  orderly 
digest  than  the  first  edition,  and  thoughts  more  matured.  In 
making  this  comparison  I  was  much  struck  with  that  part  of 
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his  Sjmtax  which  has  respect  to  the  use  of  the  Hebrew  tenses. 
When  I  had  completed  my  grammatical  labour,  and  fin'ished 
the  printing  of  my  book,  I  felt  a  strcHig  desire  to  re-examine 
(moie  at  leisure)  the  theory  of  Ewald  on  the  subject  of  the  He- 
brew tenses.  This  I  have  done,  and  the  foUowmg  translation, 
with  the  remarks  which  are  appended,  is  the  result  of  my  re- 
ezaminatbn.  I  give  them  to  the  public,  because  the  subject  is 
one  of  deep  mterest  to  every  student  of  Hebrew  grammar,  and 
of  much  importance,  to  say  the  least,  to  Hebrew  philology  and 
critidsm.  * 

In  introducing  Prof.  Ewald  to  speak  for  himself,  I  hop^  that 
I  shall  avoid  the  imputation  of  having  misconstrued  or  misre- 
peseoted  him.  At  least  this  cannot  be  charged  upon  me,  unless 
I  have  purposely  mistranslated  him.  This  I  have  not  done ;  but  I 
cannot  assure  the  reader,  that  I  have  always  translated  him  with 
coirectness.  I  can  truly  say,  that  I  have  done  my  best  to  ao- 
oomplish  thb ;  but,  I  must  add,  that  after  being  for  a  quarter  of 
a  century  somewhat  acquainted  with  the  German  language,  and 
after  having  read  more  m  it,  during  that  period  of  time,  than  I 
have  in  my  mother-tongue,  I  am  still  unable  in  some  cases  to 
find  out  the  meaning  of  Prof.  Ewald  to  my  satbfaction.  I  can 
only  say,  now  and  then,  as  Castalio  says  in  h'ls  apologetic  note 
fcr  a  version  of  a  passage  more  literal  than  he  was  accustomed 
to  make  :  *^  This  I  have  translated  literally,  because  I  do  not 
imderstaod  it."  Perhaps  as  to  one  or  two  passages  in  Ewald, 
some  one  who  can  better  strip  off  the  Vmiulhang  which  this 
celebnited  writer  throws  over  all  his  speculatbns  than  I  can  do, 
might  feel  disposed  to  question,  whether  I  bad  gone  so  far  as 
to  give  even  a  literal  version.  Be  it  so  then  ;  '  Si  qu'is  prospi- 
dat — vaticinetur.'  He  shall  do  so  at  least  with  my  liberty,  and 
I  will  make — not  my  paUnode^  for  that  would  imply  that  I 
had  consciously  done  wrong,  or, at  least  through  negligence— ^ 
but,  my  acknowledgements  that  there  are  depths  in  Ewald,  down 
mto  wluch  I  have  not  had  address  or  skill  or  strength  enough  to 
plooge. 

But  some  thinp  which  I  think  I  do  understand,  I  have  called 
in  question.  Ewald's  views  and  mine,  therefore,  are  both  be- 
fare  the  reader ;  and  he  has  the  opportunity  of  judging  for  him- 
self. This  b  aJl  that  justice  and  canidour  can  demand ;  and  in 
the  doing  of  this,  I  am  satisfied  that  I  have  done  my  duty  fairly. 
-M.  S.] 
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Syntax  of  the  Verb,  by  Prof,  Ewald, 

^  470.  Five  fonns  of  the  Hebrew  verb  serve  to  designate 
time  or  tense ;  viz.  the  two  Modes  [Praeter  and  Future  tense],* 
which  at  the  same  time  also  mark  the  distinction  of  Mode  ;  the 
same  two  Modes  with  Vav  relative  or  canversioe  prefixed ;  and 
the  Participle,  The  Hebrew  employs  these  forms,  not  ac- 
cording to  tne  method  of  dbtinguishmg  tenses  in  our  languages, 
^to  the  spirit  of  which  it  is  quite  foreign),  but  sUll  with  a  dis- 
tinction so  definite  that  they  cannot  be  exchanged  for  each 
other,  while  they  plainly  mark  the  principal  difference  of  the 
tenses. 

[A] 

^471.  The  two  Modes  [Praeter  and  Future],  considered 
merely  in  respect  to  their  use  as  tenses,  represent  all  action 
aoristuudlyy  i.  e.  without  reference  to  any  other  action  or  time. 
They  difi^  from  each  other  in  such  a  way,  that  the  first  Mode 
marks  that  which  is  comphtedj  definite^  and  certain ;  the 
second  Mode  that  which  is  not  completed^  indefinite^  and  de- 
pendent  on  circumstances.  Consequently  Uiey  do  not  in  them* 
selves  mark  a  time  which  is  definite,  but  are  capable  of  being 
applied  to  any  portion  of  time,  provided  that  the  leadbg  idea 
designated  by  tnem  be  retained. 

^  472.  Hence  the  first  Mode  [Praeter]  is  employed, 
(1)  To  designate  the  past,  when  an  action  that  has  once  taken 
place  is  simply  presented,  without  any  reference  to  any  thing 
ebe ;  e.  g.  ^  God  Mna ,  created  the  world ;'  nMDs;  mj ,  what  hast 
thou  done  1 

(2)  To  designate  the  present ;  (a)  When  any  particular  ac* 
tion  which  has  once  taken  place,  may  be  again  repeated  ;  e.  g. 
n^m  yijs  yt*^,  the  voicked  man  despises  Jehovah,  Ps.  10:  3. 
(b)  When  a  state  or  condition  began  in  some  undefined  past 
tune,  and  one  still  sees  the  completion  of  it,  [i.  e.  one  sees  that 
the  same  state  or  condition  is  still  continued] ;  e.  g.  "^I^  y  I 
know;  '^'^^T ,  i  remember,  Num.  11:5;  ^nfii ,  he  Iwes ;  *M3tD , 
he  hates ;  7(t» ,  he  rejuses,  Ex.  10:  3  ;  Dtt»  *  he  despises,  &( 
course  such  a  meaning  [i.  e.  that  of  the  present  tense]  is  fre- 
quent in  [the  first  mode  of]  intransitive  Verbs.     Difibrent  from 

*  The  passages  included  in  braoliets,  I  have  added  for  the  sake  of 
explanation.    M .  S. 
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this  are  various  methods  of  designating  the  Present,  as  described 
io  ^  473,  2.  ^  483. 

(3)  To  designate  the  future.  This  can  happen,  only  when 
the  thing  to  be  done  is,  in  the  mind  of  the  speaker,  already  re- 
garded as  being  virtuaUy  complied,  and  consequently  as  ua^ 
conditional  and  certain,  (as  in  German  the  Present  is  often  put 
for  the  Future) ;  e.  g.  frequently  in  the  declarations  of  the 
Divine  Being,  as  'W\z ,  I  will  consiituiey  Gen.  17:  20.  In  the 
poets  and  prophets  is  the  same  usage,  even  in  other  parts  of 
discourse,  although  this  is  not  frequent ;  e.  g.  VXliky  they  shaU 
perish,  Ps.  10:  16.  Mic.  1:  11. 

^  473.  The  Second  Mode  [Future]  has  a  very  extensive 
Qse. 

(1)  Id  accordance  with  the  idea  it  designates  of  a  thing  not 
yet  accomplished  and  indefinite^  it  is  employed,  (a)  To  express 
a  thing  simply  future  ;  e.  g.  '^yyi,  he  will  be.  (b)  To  de- 
signate a  JiUure  in  time  which  is  already  past,  when  the  con* 
text  has  reference  in  general  to  a  time  past ;  in  which  case  the 
idea  of  that  which  is  past  lies  merely  in  the  connection  ;  e.  g. 
the  first  bom  ?|b&'t  niijee ,  who  should  reign  [qui  regnaturus 
erat]  in  his  stead.'  (c)  For  the  Futurutn  praeteritum  in  de- 
pendent clauses  ;  e.  g.  nq&i^  "^  ^IVX*  could  we  have  known 
that  he  would  say  1  (Like  niqel^  'o  "W"!; ,  I  knew  that  he 
would  say).  Gen.  43:  7,  25. 

{2)  Out  of  the  idea  of  that  which  is  incomplete  flows  the 
idea  of  becoming,  of  origination,  of  taking  rise.  Hence, 
(a)  The  second  Mode  designates  an  action  not  yet  completed, 
but  which  is  being  completed  or  iSntshed  ;  (we  designate  this 
by  the  Present).  E.  g.  *  Why  are  ye  coming  out/  ^fit^Xj,  1  Sam. 
17:  8.  In  this  sense  the  second  Mode  comes  near  to  occupy- 
ing the  same  ground  with  the  first,  which  sometimes  designates 
the  Present.  There  is  still,  however,  this  distmction,  that  the 
first  Mode  speaks  of  a  thing  as  already  completed,  and  the 
second  of  that  which  is  becoming  completed  ;  e.  g.  nei3  )^Mq , 
Vfkenee  art  thou  come  1  [as  having  already  arrived] ;  and  ]'«M3g 
ibn,  whence  dost  thou  come  1  [the  action  not  being  yet  com* 
plete].  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  the  first  Mode  is 
not  often  employed  m  this  way. 

(b)  The  second  Mode  also  designates  an  origination  or  &e* 
coming  so  and  so  in  time  past,  [i.  e.  a  thing  once  present  and 
becoming  completed  in  time  that  is  past].  The  poets  use  this 
farm  fre^ently,  (I)  In  order  to  transfer  an  action  to  the  time 
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of  its  rise  or  origination,  when  it  was  present ;  (like  the  Latin 
Imperfect)  ;  as  n^^Pi  TM,  then  thou  watt  borUy  Job  38:  SI.  See 
also  Job  3:  3,  11.  *15:  7.  (2)  When  in  vivid  narration  they 
transfer  past  things  to  the  present ;  as  "^si])^,  he  conducts  me, 
Num.  23:  7.  In  prose  the  first  of  these  two  usages  sometimes 
may  be  found ;  as  9*13,  we  were  knowir^y  Gen.  43: 7.  Often, 
moreover,  the  second  Mode  stands  connected  in  such  cases 
with  TN  then;  as  n*^;^  TN ,  then  sang  he^  Ex.  15: 1.  Jos.  8:  30. 
(c^  In  particular,  the*  idea  of  on  action  often  repeated  or 
conttnuedy  flows  out  of  the  preceding  view  of  the  second  Mode  ; 
for  every  action  of  this  kind  can  be  regahled  as  still  condnuing 
and  yet  to  be  renewed.  So  for  the  Present,  "n^gtt^ ,  diciiur^ 
dicunt ;  specially  in  comparisons,  as  Mr^^  *^^^3,  as  one  is  wont 
to  uphold,  Deut.  1: 31.  So  also  for  the  Past,  the  idea  of  which 
flows  merely  out  of  the  connection  of  the  views  of  the  speaker ; 
as  mica  rra^^  7x^9'* ,  he  was  wont  to  do  yearly^  I  Sam.  1:  7. 
2:  19.'  *  *" 

(3)  From  the  meaning  comprised  in  the,  second  Mode  arises 
further  the  idea  of  that  which  is  indefinite,  or  defendewt  on 
circumstances  or  feeUngs ;  so  that  it  answers  to  express  the 
Sttbjunctite  ;  e.  g.  :3pfi{  rtn ,  how  can  1  curse  1  Num.  23 :  8. 
Even  the  Subjunctive  past  Is  expressed  by  it ;  as  ^^^^i^^tl*  ^^^ 
1  fMghi  have  sent  thee  away,  Gen.  31:  27. 

This  mode  is  also  employed  m  quoting  the  thoughts  of  ano* 
ther,  and  stands,  (a)  In  mdirect  quotation  ;  as  )^'!ViTO'^  X»  1QK , 
he  commands  that  they  shall  return.  Job  36: 10.  So  rvi92  . .  • 
f &»] ,  and  he  gave  order  •  .  .  that  they  should  stand,  Dan. 
I:  5.  This  method  of  speaking,  however,  is  not  fi^qurat,  as 
the  general  spirit  of  simple  syntax  would  naturally  lead  us  to 
suppose.  (V)  The  second  Mode  is  employed  in  uttering  dkect 
commands  or  unconditional  wishes ;  e.  g.  b^lCn,  thou  shak  eat. 
Gen.  2:  16.  n^92  tfy ,  which  should  not  be  done,  Gen.  20:  9. 
^4:  7.  Lev.  7:  2.*  So  respecting  the  Past ;  as  ^^^fi},  I  would 
have  died,  Job  3:  11.  8:  16.  10:  18, 19. 

(4)  More  expressly  still  to  designate  this  idea  of  eommasul 
and  wish,  an  abridged  fiirm  of  the  second  Mode  arose,  viz.  the 
Jussive  and  bq^ative ;  and  still  more  expressly  to  render  the 
wish  or  command  emphatic,  the  paragogic  n.  is  appended  to 
the  Imperative.    See  4  240—243. 

^  474.  According  to  these  leading  distinctions  of  meaning 
are  the  two  Modes  employed  in  a  variety  of  ways  with  parti' 
des  ;  of  these  I  shall  treat  particulariy  in  the  sequel. 
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[B] 

Of  the  two  modei  with  Vav  relative  or  conversive,  the 

two  relative  historic  forms. 

^  475.  From  the  simple  copulative  1  (and)  we  must  care- 
fully separate  the  more  expressive  particle  which  connects  sen- 
teoces,  and  which  at  the  same  time  includes  in  itself  the  idea 
of  time  or  a  sequency  of  ideas ;  and  answers,  therefore,  to  the 
German  und  danriy  und  so,  dtmuy  so,  so  doss,  [and  then,  and 
sOf  then,  so,  so  thai].  The  idea  of  advance  in  respect  to  time 
is  transferred  to  a  sequency  of  thought.  This  Vav  stands  only 
Jo  the  beginning  of  a  sentence,  which  holds  such  a  relation  to  a 
precedmg  one  ;  as  that  in  the  junction  of  thei^i  a  sequency  of 
time  or  of  thought  is  expressed.  Thence  the  Vav  inserted 
here  may  most  appropriately  be  named  Vav  relative.  This 
more  significant  Vav  is  also  designated  by  a  different  mode  of 
pronouncing  \i.  In  the  full  form  in  which  it  is  commonly  as- 
sociated with  the  second  Mode,  it  sounds  '1  (vay)  and  [frequent- 
ly] it  alters  the  tone  [or  place  of  accent].  Before  the  first 
Mode,  (and  elsewhere,  <^  591))  it  is  sounded  as  is  the  simple 
copula  (n),  but  it  also  [oftentimes]  changes  the  tone,  when 
placed  before  the  first  Mode,  ^  245.  Thence  both  the  Vav 
relative  and  the  Mode  of  the  verb  are  so  inseparably  connected, 
that  they  cannot  be  dissevered  without  entirely  losing  their 
force ;  and  so  too  that  the  more  intimate  connection,  such  as 
tt3M  and  he  comes,  is  directly  the  opposite  of  the  looser  con- 
nection, fica  . . .  n  and  he  came,  ^  478. 

Vav  relative  with  the  second  Mode. 

^  476.  (1^  When  Vav  relative  is  placed  before  the  second 
Mode,  it  involves  in  this  continually  the  idea  of  becoming,  of 
tcikvi^  rise,  or  originating;  this  union  [of  q_  with  the  Future] 
represents  the  sequency  of  the  new  becoming  [of  a  thing,  or] 
originating  of  an  action  out  of  something  which  precedes.  Con- 
sequently, (a)  Since  this  Vav  marks  sequency  of  tim^,  it  is  most 
frequently  employed  to  designate  an  action  once  done,  but  so 
that  the  first  Mode  stands  as  a  correlative  with  it  in  a  simple 
aorittic  sense,  e.  g.  ^n*"^!.  n&M,  he  spake  and  then  it  was,  or  and 
so  it  was,  it  began  to  ie,  it  iecame  ;  nafzjn^  ^"^^^i  ^^^  sawest 
and  then  thou  didst  rejoice,  or  and  so  thou  didst  rejoice.  And 
in  this  way  is  Vav  relative  constandy  employed  in  the  narration 
Vol.  XI.  No.  29.  18 
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of  things  that  have  already  taken  place,  inasmuch  as  it  contin- 
iies  the  new  development  and  unfolding  of  the  several  succes- 
sions of  events  according  to  their  natural  sequences ;  and  this 
Vav  relative  is  constantly  continued,  except  where  difficulties 
(^  478)  are  interposed. 

More  unfrequently,  and  almost  within  the  same  limits  as  the 
first  Mode,  when  used  as  an  Aorist  (^  472),  can  this  form  be 
employed  to  designate  the  Present  and  the  Future ;  e.  g.  Gen. 
19  :  9.  Nah.  1 :  4.  Amos  9  :  6.  Mic.  2 :  13.  But  this  is  made 
clear  merely  by  the  connection  of  the  discourse.  Possibly  a 
second  Mode  may  in  this  way  precede  an  Aorist. 

(2)  The  same  period  of  time  [the  past]  can  the  second  Mode 
designate,  when  it  is  employed  to  mark  the  seqwency  of  thought ; 
e.  g.  in  making  deductions  or  conclusions  from  that  which  pre- 
cedes, as  Cj'^^1,  and  so  it  continued^  Gen.  23 :  30.  When  this 
Mode  is  employed  (as  it  is),  in  completing  what  is  necessary 
after  a  protasis  of  a  sentence,  i  corresponds  well  to  50,  so  that  ; 
e.  g.  ^  What  is  man  «i  ny  inn ,  that  thou  tdkest  cognizance  of  him  P 
Ps.  144:  3.  Is.  51 :  12',  13.  1  Sam.  15 :  23.  It  is  also  em- 
ployed, when  (after  one  or  more  words  inserted  which  break 
m  upon  the  tenor  of  th^  discourse)  the  writer  returns  again 
and  resumes  that  tenor  ;  e.  g.  ^  and  as  to  his  concubine  (and  her 
name  was  Rumah,)  tt^n  DJ  i^XJ],  even  she  also  bore  children,^ 
Gen.  22 :  24. 

^  477.  This  second  species  of  Vav  relative,  also,  as  well  as 
the  first,  must  be  preceded  by  some  sentence  or  proposition,  to 
which  the  sequency  or  succession  of  time  has  a  relation  or  ref- 
erence. No  book,  nor  discourse,  nor  separate  narration,  can  be- 
gin with  such  a  second  Mode.  (Respecting  ^^^J  see  ^  479). 
The  form,  however,  [of  that  which  precedes]  is  altogether  a 
matter  of  indifierence,  if  there  only  remains  the  idea  of  a 
Vav  relative ;  for  any  kind  of  verbal  form  may  precede  this,  or 
a  sentiment  without  a  verb,  or  an  abrupt  clause.  A  verb  or  a 
sentence  mav  also  precede  this  Vav  relative  which  marks  «e- 
quency  of  time,  whose  own  appropriate  time  is  quite  different ; 
e.  g.  '  This  man  htu  come  here  as  a  stranger,  l5!i8:^,l ,  and  now 
he  will  be  acting  the  part  ofajudge,^  Gen.  19:  9.  2  Sam.  3: 
8.  With  particular  frequency  is  this  second  Mode  with  Vav 
employed  in  the  sense  of  No.  1  above,  after  words  expressing 
limitation  of  time,  and  when  this  limitation  (which  forms  a  khid 
of  abrupt  clause  thrown  in)  precedes  the  verb  with  i  ;  e.  g. 
t^^i  ^T&^b^^n  Di*^,  on  the  third  day  then  lifted  he  up^  Gen. 
2274."    •*  "        * 
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^  478.  The  reasons  which  mav  prevent  the  employment  of 
Vav  relative  [with  the  second  IVlode]  in  continued  discourse, 
may  be  partly  b  the  meanings  and  partly  in  the  farm  of  the  dis- 
course. Is  an  Aorist  to  be  employed,  then  the  first  Modcy 
according  to  common  custom,  is  to  be  used  in  describing  an  ac- 
tion absolutely  and  simply  past.  Vav  relative  with  the  second 
Mode  is  theretbre  superseded,  on  account  of  the  meanings 

(1)  When  propositions  are  introduced  which  involve  no  ^e- 
^uency  of  time  or  of  meaning — ^when  there  is  a  standrstili  in  the 
narration.     For  example,  (a)  When  the  foregoing  verb  is  sim- 
ply explained  by  a  new  one,  without  any  intervening  particle, 
so  that  the  same  action  is  a  second  time  virtually  described  ;  as 
^3bn  . . .  M3*i9^i ,  then  went  they  straight  onwards — they  trav" 
eHedy  1  Sam.  6:  12.  Gen.  21:  14.     [Here  the  second  verb  is 
Praeter^  therefore,  instead  of  Future].     (6^  When  an  explan- 
atory clause  is  thrown  in  (with  the  verb  following  its  subject) 
by  an  insertion  before  it  of  i  simply  copulative,  in  which  case 
the  participle  may  be  employed   to  mark  continued  action 
(^  484)  and  the  first  Mode  [rraeter]  to  designate  momentary 
actions;  e.  g.  a^h  7ifit«j'{*-^2]fi^i  ,  then  he  said  —  and  Saul 
thought^  i.  e.  Saul  said  and  thought).     Seldom  is  the  first  Mode 
employed  immediately  after  the  copula  ^  [in  such  cases],  in  a 
mere  additional  explanation  of  a  precedmg  clause,  without  any 
advance  in  the  time  or  in  the  narration,  as  in  Gen.  21:  25.  28: 
6 ;  m  mere  synonymea,  however,  this  is  frequent,     (c)  When 
any  inserted  clause  interrupting  the  main  discourse  is  thrown 
ID,  which  begins  with  another  particle,  viz.  ni^pei ,  **3 ,  etc. ;  by 
reason  of  which  a  sentence  in  reality  new  ccnnmences,  so  far  as 
tequency  of  time  is  concerned,  and  in  which  Vav  relative  with 
the  second  Mode  can  no  more  stand,  than  in  the  beginning  of 
a  discourse,  chapter,  etc.  {^  477)  ;  e.  g.  :na«  ''3  nfifi*!,  then 
feared  they ^  for  they  said^  etc.,  1  Sam.  4  :  7.     The  momen- 
tary actions  which  the  first  Mode  designates,  while  standing  in 
subordinate  clauses  with  i  or  other  particles,  commonly  are 
such  as  relate  to  an  earlier  period  than  that  in  the  main  narra- 
tive (the  Pluperfect) ;   which,  however,  is  disclosed  only  by 
the  nature  of  the  case  and  the  comparison  of  actions,  etc.     The 
language  has  no  appropriate  form  for  the  Pluperfect^  and  em- 
ploys the  first  Mode  to  designate  it,  as  the  Greeks  do  the  Aor- 
ists ;  e.  g.  <  They  buried  Absalom,  njjb,  t3ib\c:3fis\,  now  Absa- 
&N»  had  takeny  etc.,'  2  Sam.  18: 18;  <  The 'place  *i»  ni^M, 
where  he  had  stood^  Gen.  19 :  27. 
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(2)  Vav  relative  with  the  second  Mode  cannot  be  employed 
by  reason  of  the  form,  when  a  word  must  stand  before  the  verb. 
The  proper  meaning  of  this  form  [Vav  relative  with  2nd  Mode] 
can  be  designated  only  when  the  connection  is  appropriate  ;  so 
that  the  verb  cannot  be  in  this  Mode  unless  it  stands  with  a  i  in 
its  full  significance  at  the  beginning  of  a  clause.  If  a  word  ne- 
cessarily stands  before  such  a  verb  with  i ,  then  this  i  becomes 
a  simple  Vav  copulative,  and  the  Future  becomes  a  simple 
Aorist,  as  in  the  beginning  of  a  discourse,  without  any  intimate 
connection  with  the  preceding  clause. 

(3)  The  second  Mode  with  Vav  relative  cannot  stand  be- 
fore a  clause,  (a)  Which  begins  with  Hh,  inasmuch  as  this 
must  always  precede  the  verb  ;  e.  g.  rt^fij  tXb\  n^jfiC^^  ,  then  he 
commanded,  but  he  would  not,  (b)  When  one  or  more  words', 
on  account  of  their  importance  or  in  the  way  of  antithesis  are 
set  before  the  verb,  it  takes  the  ^first  Mode  :  as  '  then  caUed  he 
the  dry  land  earth,  but  the  collection  of  the  waters  he  called 
seas,  fi»1iJ"'"««"JR:i ,  Gen.  1:  10. 

^  479.  When  one  or  more  words,  which  of  themselves  make 
a  short  sentence  or  even  one  of  considerable  extent,  are  insert- 
ed before  a  verb  which  in  itself  might  be  joined  with  Vav  rela- 
tive after  a  train  of  thought,  it  frequently  happens,  that  instead 
of  the  mere  copula  1  [whicti  in  such  a  case  might  bis  expected 
according  to  the  principles  above  developed],  the  formula  ^n^i , 
and  then  it  was  or  happened,  is  employed  [before  such  inserted 
words] ;  and  thus  the  force  of  the  relation  is  preserved  in  such 
a  way,  that  after  this  either  Vav  relative  may  follow,  when 
some  consequence  is  deduced  in  the  next  clause  out  of  the  pre- 
viously inserted  clause,  or  (with  less  strict  limitation)  the  Aorist. 
This  last  is  more  usually  made  by  the  Praeter  with  Vav  pre- 
fixed, ^481. 

The  fonnula  "^n^i  is  made  Use  of  most  commonly,  (I)  Be- 
fore some  limitation  of  time  expressed  or  implied,  (a)  Before 
some  definite  expression  of  a  limitation ;  as  ^D  ^I'fjfi  ^^J.  i  ond 
it  came  to  pass  after  such  things,  (b)  Before  an  implied  lim- 
itation ;  as  ifi^^S  \n^ ,  and  it  came  to  pass  as  he  was  comine^, 
Judg.  3;  26  ;  njhn'iso  fit^n  '^rj'^T.,  and  tt  came  to  pass  while  Ac 
was  bovfing  himself.  Is.  37:  38. 

(2)  Less  frequent  is  the  use  of  ^n^j  before  other  kinds  of 
words,  particularly  when  they  do  not  intimate  any  thing  but  an 
obscure  or  very  distant  limitation  of  time ;  as  C^nwc^n  "V^^J 
'iCg^i,  and  it  came  to  pass — the  remnant — they  even  aispersed, 
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1  Sam.  11:  11.    10:  11.    Is.  22:  7.      Only  the  late  Hebrew 
writers  put  ^^^i  at  the  beginning  of  a  book. 

Vav  relative  tvith  the  first  Mode. 

%  480.  Tlie  first  mode  [Praeter]  with  Vav  relative  is  em- 
ployed when  the  idea  is  designated  of  an  action  which  is  cer- 
tain, and  (if  it  is  still  to  be  done)  so  good  as  already  completed, 
(^  472).  In  this  capacity  it  may  answer 'to  our  Present.  It 
is  so  employed,  that  the  second  Mode  (used  as  an  Aorist)  must 
precede  it,  or  at  least  must  be  implied  m  case  the  idea  of  rela- 
tion falls  away  [?] ;  so  that,  since  Vav  relative  of  the  second 
Mode  [Future]  is  usually  employed  as  a  correlative  to  the  first 
Mode,  there  arises,  by  such  a  usage,  the  most  complete  distinc- 
tioD  of  both  Aorists  and  relative  forms  of  tense.  Hence  this 
Vav  relative  of  the  first  Mode  is  found  exactly  in  all  cases  where 
die  second  Mode  as  Aorist  is  employed,  ^  473.^    Consequently, 

(1)  In  a  description  of  the  future ;  where  it  is  the  more  defi' 
nite  &rm,  when  compared  with  the  Vav  relative  and  second 
Mode  ;  as  t3nlr3n  Ifri ,  he  toiU  go  and  then  fight.  It  is  not 
necessary,  however,  [to  the  employment  of  the  first  Mode  with 
^  relative],  that  the  future  should  be  spoken  of  in  the  preceding 
clause,  or  that  the  second  Mode  should  stand  in  it.  Any  form 
of  the  verb  may  precede,  or  a  clause  without  a  verb,  and  a  con- 
clasion  may  be  drawn  relative  to  the  future  from  the  present ; 
as  'There  is  no  fear  of  God  here,  ^A*^ni ,  and  so  (i.  e.  since 
this  is  so)  they  toiU  JciU  me,'  Gen.  20:  11.  So,,  too,  a  conclu- 
sion froni  the  pati  may  be  drawn ;  e.  g.  '  This  hath  touched 
thy  Kpsy  and  so  thy  sin  vfill  depart^  noi ...  923 ,  Is.  6:  7. 

(2)  Vav  relative  with  the  first  Mode  is  employed  for  the 
Present,  and  is  particulai'ly  frequent  in  respect  to  actions  repeat- 
ed or  continuing ;  as  *  he  fiees  before  the  lion  and  falls  upon 
the  bear,'  Patn  . . .  0'3\  Amos  5:  19.    Nah.  3:  12.   Job  7:  4 

*"  V  ft  V    ' 

(where  the  proper  alteration  of  tone  is  wanting).  Hence  this 
lonn  is  frequent  in  describing  actions  of  the  past,  which  are 
continued  or  often  repeated.  Indeed  this  is  one  of  the  princi- 
pal uses  of  this  form,  and  separates  it  sufficiently  from  the  sec- 
ond Mode  as  described  in  ^  476  ;  e.  g.  *  A  mist  J^jJ^S't'l  ^\9^ 

*  1  have  translated  this  as  literally  as  I  could ;  I  do  not  profess  to 
UDdentaod  it    M.  S. 
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ascended  (was  continually  going  up)  and  then  it  watered  the 
earth.^ 

Every  form  of  the  verb  may  also  precede  this  use  of  the  first 
Mode ;  so  that  not  only  the  second  Mode,  but  the  participle 
when  it  marks  a  state  or  condition  during  which  something  else 
was  done  or  was  in  a  particular  state  (^  484),  and  then  this, 
with  the  particular  things  involved  in  it,  is  further  described  ; 
as  in  Gen.  2:  10.  37:  7.  Jos.  6:  13.  Is.  6:  3,3.  1  Sam.  17: 20. 
So  too  the  second  Mode  with  Vav  relative  may  precede,  inas- 
much as  the  description  of  things  past  often  includes  the  idea  of 
things  frequently  repeated,  or  in  some  particular  cases  even  ren- 
ders promment  the  idea  of  repetition ;  as  in  1  Sam.  1:3.  7: 15. 
16:  23.  Gen.  30:  41,  42.  38:  9.  The  later  writers,  however, 
began  to  commingle  this  form  with  the  second  Mode,  when  the 
discourse  related  to  the  past ;  see  Gen.  37:  7.  Ruth  4:  7.  Job 
1:  4,  5.t 

(3)  This  relative  first  Mode  follows  the  second  Mode  when 
it  stands  in  the  sense  of  the  Conjunctive^  and  thus  employed  it 
describes  merely  the  necessary  and  certain  consequences  of  the 

first  action  ;  as  ^tSHl  ^^^^l^? »  ^^^^  ^^  ^"^Jf  *^^  ^^^  ^^  ^'^ 
smite  me.  Gen.  32:  12.  'Consequently  this  form  may  be  em- 
ployed, 

(4)  After  the  Imperative  and  Jussive,  when  the  force  of  the 
command  ceases,  and  the  subsequent  description  merely  relates 
what  followed  as  a  consequence ;  as  innsy^^  ^a  yje ,  smite  Asm, 
and  then  do  thou  bury  him ;  ri^OMl  "na^ ,  speaJCf  so  that  thou 
shalt  say,  1  K.  2:  31.  Lev.  1:*2.'  *Gen.  41 :  34—^.  But  if 
the  force  of  the  command  or  wish  still  continues,  the  Jussive  or 
Imperative  form  b  also  continued,  and  this  either  with  or  with- 
out ttd- . 

^  481.  Fmally  the  first  relative  Mode  is  altogether  like  the 
second  Mode,  in  several  respects  as  it  regards  external  signifi- 
cancy  or  position. 

(1)  It  cannot  stand  in  the  beginning  of  a  sentence  or  clause  ; 
but  still  it  is  indifferent  what  the  form  of  the  preceding  verb  or 
clause  may  be  (comp.  ^  477).  An  unfinished  clause  may  pre- 
cede, from  which  a  deduction  is  made  by  the  verb  in  the  rela- 


—  • 


*  But  here  the  Future  indicates  action  just  as  often  repeated  as  the 
other  marked  by  the  Praeter.  The  eiample  proves  quite  loo  much 
for  the  author.    M.  S. 

t  [Genesis  then  is  a  late  writing !] 
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live  first  Mode ;  as  X^^Vdi  ^Otb  ^ra^ ,  because  of  thy  namej 
i.  e.  because  thy  name  is  so  great,  so  wilt  thou  forgive,  Ps.  25: 
11.  A  clause  designating  time  may  also  precede;  as  la'n^ 
Dijyn^  ,  at  evening  (when  it  is  evening)  then  shall  ye  know, 
Ex.  16:  6,  7.  17:  4.  Gen.  3:  5. 

(2)  The  Aorist  is  managed  here,  on  account  of  either  mean- 
ing or  form  altogether  in  a  manner  like  that  of  the  relative  se- 
cond Mode  (^  478) ;  and  since  this  relative  first  mode,  em- 
ployed as  an  Aorist,  is  a  correlative  of  the  second  Mode,  so  this 
latter  is  regularly  and  for  the  sake  of  complete  correspondence 
always  employed  after  it  [the  first  Mode]  as  an  Aorist.  In  the 
beginning  of  a  sentence  the  first  Mode  relative  sometimes  stands 
to  designate  the  Future,  ^  473 ;  but  when  this  is  so  done,  the 
secood  Mode  as  Aorist  of  course  follows;  e.  g.  Gen.  17:  12. 
Deut.  15:  6.  Only  the  poets  (according  to  ^492)  employ  the 
first  Mode  for  the^^f^re,  and  this  but  seldom  ;  as  in  Job  5:  20. 
Is.  11:  8.  If  however  the  discourse  turns  upon  a  thing,  which, 
m  comparison  with  other  fiiture  things  may  be  regarded  as  past, 
then  the  first  relative  Mode  may  be  emploved. 

(3)  Id  cases  where  ^n'»T.  may  be  employed,  (see  ^  479), 
rrni  may  also  be  emploved ;  e.  g.  before  limitaUons  of  time,  as 
mnn  &i«^  Si^n]  ,  arid  %t  mil  come  to  pass  at  that  time.  So 
before  particles  serving  to  mark  designations  of  time ;  as  M  ^^]f 
and  it  shaU  come  to  pass  if-^.  Or  if  the  discourse  has  respect 
to  the  pasty  then  render,  so  oft  as ;  Num.  21 :  9.  Gen.  38:  9. 
And  so,  also,  before  any  woids  which  indicate  limitations  of 
time ;  e.  g.  Gen.  4: 14,  and  it  shaO  be  (n'^tii)  that  every  one 
who  findeth  me,  etc.,  =  whenever  one  finds  me,  Ex.  18:  22. 
In  other  cases  likewise ;  e.  g.  Hos.  2:  L  Deut.  7:  12.  Is.  3: 
24.  7:  22. 

[C] 

Participle  or  relative  Tense. 

^  482,  Since  the  Participle  has  its  origin  in  the  verb,  but 
its/bfm  and  immediate  signification  from  the  adjective,  so  it  is 
distinguished,  when  employed  as  a  predicate  with  the  significan- 
n'  and  construction  of  a  verb,  from  the  Modes  [Praeter  and 
Future],  inasmuch  as  it  presents  an  action  rather  as  continuing^ 
established,  enduring,  while  the  Modes  designate  merely  the 
practising  or  development  of  an  action.  Hence  the  Participle 
IS  the  tense  of  enduring  condition  or  state ;  which  is  explicanld 
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on  the  ground  of  its  reference  to  another  time  present  in  thought 
or  words  ;  it  is  the  relative  Tense,     It  is  accordingly  employed, 

^  483.  (1)  Only  in  sentences,  when  the  condition  is  evident 
from  circumstances  to  the  hearer ;  viz.  (a)  For  the  Present 
relative^  in  respect  to  an  action  still  continumg  ;  as  ^bh  '^!D^M » 
/  [am J  goings  or  I  go  at  the  present  moment,  Judg.  17:  9. 
Often  is  r]i'rt  prefixed,  in  order  to  indicate  the  contintdng  state; 
as  Crtanq  sj-^hN  nin ,  behold !  thy  brother  is  angry ^  (yen-  27: 
42.  The  Participle  is  distinguished,  when  used  for  the  Pres- 
ent, from  the  second  Mode  employed  in  the  like  way  (^  473), 
inasmuch  as  tlie  first  indicates  simply  the  continuance  of  a  thing, 
action,  etc.,  while  the  second  indicates  the  renewal  or  repeti- 
tion of  it,  or  the  continually  originating  state.* 

(6)  For  the  Future  relative^  in  respect  to  an  action  which 
one  has  already  determined  to  do,  and  so  that  the  future  is  in- 
dicated in  this  way  as  speedily  to  follow  the  present  moment  ; 
e.  g.  t3'*n''hiC73  n3mfi|t,  we  are  about  to  destroy^  Gen.  19: 13, 14. 
Often  here,  abo,  with  rim  preceding. 

(c)  For  the  Praeter  relative  ;  which,  however,  must  be 
evident  to  the  hearer  from  other  description  of  the  past ;  and 
therefore  rarely  used  in  this  sense  when  placed  alone,  e.  g.  Gen. 
41:  17,  "iJQy  '^^yri,  behold !  1  was  standing,  i.  e.  during  the 
dream  and  thi^  representation. 

^  484.  (2)  The  Participle  expresses,  m  connection  with 
other  actions,  an  action  continuing  during  those  other  actions. 
Therefore, 

(a)  In  connection  with  a  description  of  the  past,  it  expresses 
the  Praeter  relative.  In  such  a  condition  it  can  be  joined  to 
the  preceding  clause  with  a  Vav  (and)  prefixed  ;  Dibi  ^MSs 
!s\tf^ ,  they  came  and  Lot  [was]  settling  dcwn,  i.  e.  settled  down 
at  that  time.  Gen.  19:  1.  Then  Rebecca  hastened  and  drew 
[water],  and  the  man  was  astonished,  "n.tXPmT^^  ^^Jl\ » i*  e.  con- 
tinued to  be  astonished  while  she  did  this,  tien.  24:  21. 

The  state,  moreover,  and  the  longer  time  within  which  the 
following  action  was  done,  may  be  expressed  by  the  Participle, 
so  that  the  following  clause  is  attached  to  the  Participle  by  a 
Vav  relative,  (unless  where  pathos  of  sentiment  prevents  this, 
^  478) ;  e.  g.  t3^b!p>  ^32 ,  iky  sons  were  eating,  then  came  a 
wind,  etc.  Job  1:  18,  19.    1  Sam.  2:  13.    To  the  participle 

*  In  later  Hebrew,  the  use  of  the  second  Mode  in  this  way  went 
into  desuetude ;  e.  g.  Etth.  2: 13, 14. 
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thus  employed  '^9,  during^  whilst,  conHnuing,  is  often  attached, 
Ub  i:  16—18. 

In  like  maimer  actions  that  continue  while  other  things  take 
place,  may  be  designated  by  the  Participle  in  connection  with 
nu^ii,  ^;  as  in  Gren.  47:  14.  39:  6.  Seldom  does  the  Parti- 
ciple stand  separately  in  such  a  s^se  ;  as  in  Deut.  5:  5.  Judg. 
18:  1. 

(6)  In  like  jpositions  in  descriptions  of  the  fiiture,  it  stands  for 
the  Putwre  rtUOwt ;  as  m  1  Sam.  10:  8.  1  K.  1:  14. 

(c)  Also  for  the  Present ;  as  in  Ps.  35:  5,  6. 

^  485.  The  language  first  begins,  and  that  at  a  late  period, 
to  put  before  the  Participle,  when  it  was  employed  in  respect 
to  the  paist,  the  verb  tuyj ;  and  when  respecting  the  future,  the 
verb  n^nj; ;  for  in  this  way  the  time  was  more  definitely  desig- 
nated, and  a  kind  of  independent  tense  Was  formed.  So  when, 
according  to  ^  484,  (a)  The  Partksiple  stands  connected  with 
other  actions  ;  as  Joshua  o^nb  n^n  was  clothed  and  standing, 
emi  then  he  said,  Zech.  3:  3.  Job  1:  14.  Seldom  does  this 
happen,  when  the  participle  has  a  subsequent  position  and 
staods  more  alone;  as  in  2  Sam.  3:6.  (&)  Even  without 
such  a  connection,  the  Participle  is  employed  to  mark  an  action 
kmg  contimdng  during  a  specified  time  ;  as  fi'^'iX}^  ^tipyx ,  ye 
haee  [long  and  constantly]  pravolced,  Deut.  9: 7.  22:  24.  But 
in  narration  conducted  in  this  way,  by  this  independent  kind  of 
tense,  it  is  sofficient  that  the  verb  n^n  has  been  once  produced, 
at  the  beginning  of  a  paragraph  ;  1  K*  5:  1. 

<^  486.  From  this  use  of  the  Participle  as  a  tense,  difilers 
entirely  the  use  (^  it  as  a  noun;  (eveiln  as  a  noun  with  the 
article  or  m  the  construct  state,  altnough  it  may  also  be  con- 
strued as  a  verb).  It  may  be  a  simple  noun,  as  bcN  o  desert" 
er;  or  it  may  be  in  apposition  with  si  noun ;  or  it  may  depend 
00  a  noun  in  the  construct  state.  Used  thus  as  a  noun,  it  in- 
cludes the  idea  of  a  subject  and  a  verb  in  itself;  and  therefore 
is  employed  in  cases  where  ^^^9  with  the  verb  might  be  em- 
ployed. Specially  is  it  employed  in  apposition,  where  it  at- 
taches itselt  to  the  noun  more  easily  than  the  verb.  Since  there 
b  properly  no  distinction  of  time  in  it,  so  it  may  be  used  re- 
specting any  time ;  e.  g.  the  Present ;  the  Praeter,  Gen.  27: 
33.  1  Sam.  4:  8.  11:  9.  Gen.  19:  14 ;  seldom  the  Future,  as 
Ex.  11:6.  2K.  3:  27. 
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Remabks  on  the  preceding  account  of  the  Hbbbew  Tbnses,  bt 

M.  Stuast. 

Let  us  now  endeavour  to  make  as  brief  a  recapitulation  of 
the  leading  ideas  exhibited  in  these  remarks  of  Ewald,  as  will 
consist  with  doing  justice  to  the  author  and  with  perspicuity. 

(1)  His  main  position  is,  that  the  so  called  Hebrew  tenses 
were  not  primarily  designed  at  all  to  mark  tense  or  ttme,  but 
only  modes  of  action. 

This  is  more  explicitly  avowed  in  the  preceding  part  of  his 
Grammar ;  where  (in  ^  193)  he  says :  "  Out  of  the  roots  of 
verbs  the  [Hebrew]  language  does  not  construct  so  many  forms 
as  ours  for  the  designation  of  tenses  and  modes.  It  has,  besides 
the  Participle  and  the  Infinitive  (both  of  which  belong,  in  re- 
spect to  form,  to  nouns,  ^  218 — <^  223),  only  two  distinct  forms 
[the  Praeter  and  Future] ;  and  these  make  rather  the  differ^ 
ence  of  mode  than  of  tense ;  and  hence  this  should  be  named 
the  ^rst  and  second  Mode.'' 

(2)  The  first  Mode,  as  thus  defined,  marks  (in  itself  aorisii' 
jcallv  in  the  widest  sense  of  the  word)  thcU  which  is  con^lete, 
definite^  and  certain.  The  secondf  Mode  (aaristic  in  tbe 
like  way)  designates  that  which  is  incomplete^  indefinite^  and 
dependent  on  drcusnstances. 

On  these  propositions  I  have  some  remarks  to  make ;  but  I 
reserve  them,  as  also  any  others  which  I  may  have  occasion  to 
make,  until  I  shall  have  finished  the  present  recapitulation. 

(3)  The  first  mode  (Praeter),  in  conformity  with  its  fun- 
damental and  modal  meaning,  designates,  (a)  Tne  Past,  in  an 
absolute  and  unconditional  manner,  and  without  reference  or 
relation  to  any  particular  thing.  (6)  The  Present,  when  an 
jaction  before  commenced  may  and  probably  will  be  still  re- 
peated, (c)  The  Future,  only  when  the  thing  is  regarded  as 
completed  or  as  altogether  and  unconditionally  certain. 

(4)  The  second  mode  (Future),  in  conformity  also  with 
its  general  nature,  designates,  (a)  That  which  is  future  or  yet  to 
come,  in  the  strict  sense.  (6)  Also  (by  transition  of  thought 
into  the  past),  that  which  was  future  m  such  past  time,  (c)  In 
like  manner,  the  Patdxhpost  Future,  or  Futurum  praeteritum, 
IS  designated  by  the  second  Mode. 

But  this  is  not  all.  Inasmuch  as  the  second  Mode  designates 
the  idea  of  that  which  is  incomplete  or  unfinished,  it  is  conse- 
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queDtly  adapted  to  express  any  thing  which  is  coming  into 
ieing  or  taking  its  rise^  or  is  (as  we  say)  in  a  forming  state. 
Hence  as  an  action  now  doing  is  incompletey  the  second  Mode 
is  adapted  to  express,  {d)  The  Present,  (e)  The  mind  may 
look  back  on  things  that  were  being  done,  etc.,  in  time  past, 
and  the  second  Mode  is  employed  to  represent  them  in  that 
state,  (like  the  Latin  Imperfect).  (/)  As  kindred  to  this,  and 
quite  analogous  to  it,  is  the  case  of  often  repeated  action,  which 
is  conceived  of  as  a  thing  that  has  taken  place  and  will  again 
take  place.  The  expression  of  this,  therefore,  is  appropriate  to 
the  second  Mode. 

Once  more  ;  that  which  is  indejmed,  that  which  ir  depen- 
dent on  feelings,  wishes,  circumstances,  etc.,  belongs  appropri- 
ately to  the  second  Mode.  Consequently  it  is  employed,  (g) 
to  express  the  sense  of  the  Cot^utictive  or  Subjunctive  mode. 

8)  As  a  ramification  of  the  same  general  idea,  the  second 
ode  also  designates  the  Optative,  or  that  which  is  hortatory, 
desiderative,  jussive,  or  permissive. 

Such  is  the  wide  ground  that  the  Praeter  and  Future  occupy 
in  their  simple  state,  according  to  the  views  of  Ewald.  .  But, 
(5)  There  is  another  state  in  which  the  usage  of  the  Hebrew  has 
placed  them  both,  without  the  formality  of  a  different  mode  of 
declension.  This  is  by  prefixing  Vav  relative  to  them ;  to  the 
Future  by  Vav  with  Pattahh  and  Daghesh  following  it,  to  the 
Praeter  by  Vav  with  the  usual  conjunction-vowel,  I.  e.  Sheva. 
This  gives  rise  to  a  great  variety  of  expression  in  both  tenses^ 
or  (to  speak  with  Ewald)  in  both  Modes. 

Id  ^  244,  Ewald  has  stated,  that  Vav  prefixed  to  the  Future 
by  Pattahh  and  followed  by  Daghesh  forte  is  entirely  different 
fiom  ^  (and)  the  usual  conjunction.  In  ^  245  he  has  afiirmed 
the  same,  as  to  this  difference  from  the  common  n  ,  respecting 
Vav  before  the  Praeter.  In  his  larger  Grammar  he  gives  his 
solution  of  the  difficulty  which  apparently  arises  from  the  punc-^ 
tuation  of  the  Vav  being  so  different  in  these  two  cases.  He 
there  states  (p.  539),  that  the  Vav  of  the  Future  (*;))  arose 
fiom  the  verb  n^ni ,  so  that  ^'Sf^l  is  equivalent  to,  or  the  same 
as  iPo^  ^Vl]  »  ^^  *^  ^^'^  to  pass  [that]  he  would  write  =  he 
wrote.  The  old  root  of  M^n  he  makes  to  be  ^yi ;  then  by 
syncope  we  have  "^n  ;  and  then  '^Tn  is  easily  abridged  into 
^.==^  .  In  this  way  the  Vav  prefixed  to  the  Future  received 
its  shape  and  meaning ;  for  the  Future  with  thb  prefixed  be- 
comes a  compound  form,  and,  like  the  verb  of  existence  with 
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the  Future  tense  in  Arabic  and  Sjrriac,  expresses  the  meaning 
of  the  jpofi.  Ewald,  bowevery  does  not  admit  this  analogy,  be- 
cause Uie  Vac  convenive  in  Hebrew  also  retains  in  itsdf  a  cop^ 
tUative  sense  {and)j  as  well  as  a  conversive  one. 

But  there  are  other  difficulties  here,  which  this  theorj  does 
not  explain,  and  which  will  be  mentioned  in  the  sequel. 

(6)  Vav^  relative  with  the  Futubb  always  refers  to  m 
new  rise  and  originating  of  an  action  out  of  that  which  precedes. 
It  signifies,  (a)  A  sequency  of  time,  (viewing  it  nspast  tiine)^ 
— a  sequency  to  something  that  preceded  it  and  that  is  aoriMtir- 
colly  narrated.  But  when  introouced  thus,  it  may  go  on  suo- 
cessively  indicating  things  that  followed  one  another.  (&)  It 
may  also  designate  the  Future  and  the  Present ;  but  this  must 
be  shewn  by  the  tenor  of  the  discourse,  and  lies  not  in  the  na- 
ture of  the  form,  (c)  It  indicates  a  sequency  in  respect  to 
thought ;  and  so  it  designates  a  consequence  that  follows  firom 
premises,  or  an  apodosis,  or  a  resuming  of  the  thread  of  nanm- 
tion  which  has  been  interrupted  by  a  clause  thrown  in. 

(d)  It  must  always  be  preceded  by  some  clause ;  for  it  has 
a  sense  that  must  always  he  relative.  It  matters  not,  however, 
what  that  preceding  clause  is,  whether  a  verb,  a  clause  without 
one,  or  a  detached  sentiment. 

From  this  view  it  follows,  (a)  That  where  sequency  is  not 
indicated  by  the  sense,  this  form  of  the  Future  is  excluded. 
Other  tenses  are  then  employed.  Of  course,  {f)  This  fiiture 
is  excluded  in  a  subordinate  clause  thrown  in,  which  does  not 
advance  the  narration.  So,  (g)  When  such  clauses  begin  with 
T^tt  ,  ^3 ,  etc.,  which  constitute  as  it  were  a  new  sentence,  in- 
serted not  in  the  regular  succession  of  the  discourse,  (h)  When 
any  word  in  the  sentence  or  clause  must  stand  before  the  verb, 
this  form  (relative  Future)  is  excluded  ;  of  course  ikb  (which 
slwBys  precedes)  excludes  it.  But  in  order  to  preserve  the 
power  of  employing  the  conversive  or  relative  Future  in  such 
cases,  ^*|].  (and  U  came  to  pass)  is  often  inserted  before  cir- 
cumstances thus  thrown  in,  e.  g.  before  limitations  of  time,  in 
some  cases  before  other  words,  and  then  the  narration  may  go 
on  again  with  the  relative  Future. 

(7)  Vav  relative  with  the  Praetbr  is  employed  when 
things  certain  are  designated  ;  or  things  which  (if  they  are  yet 
to  happen)  are  looked  upon  as  certain.  In  this  case  the  Fu- 
ture precedes  as  Aorist ;  and  then,  the  relative  Fraeter  de»g- 
nates,  (a)  T%e  Future,     (b)  TTie  Presenty  specially  in  oob^- 
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lied  or  dlen  recuiring  actions.  Here  the  verb  in  any  form,  or 
a  participle^  may  precede,  (c)  The  Cofgunctive  mode,  (d) 
The  relative  Praeter  stands  after  the  Imperatiye  mode,  in  order 
to  designate  the  action  vhich  follows  the  command. 

(8)  Of  both  the  relative  Tenses  it  may  be  said ;  (a)  That 
Hney  cannot  stand  in  the  beginning  of  a  discourse,  paragraph, 
etc.  {b\  Of  the  relative  rraeter  we  may  also  say,  that  when 
it  precem  a  Future,  and  is  itself  used  in  a  Juture  sense,  then 
the  Future  tense  which  fellows  must  be  taken  as  an  aoristic 
tense,  (e)  Instead  of  Yii).  (see  ^  479)  employed  so  as  to  pre- 
serre  the  continuity  of  rdative  Futures,  n^ni  land  it  $haU  come 
iopais)  is  used  in  like  circumstances,  i.  e.  before  clauses  deno- 
ting limitation  of  time,  etc. 

(9)  Paiitigipj[«s  or  BELartvE  Tensk.  The  generic  sense 
denotes  something  as  eontinuif^f  esiMished,  efiduring ;  while 
the  Modes  express  the  development  itself  of  action,  etc.  Hence 
die  Participle  b  employed  to  designate, 

(a)  The  relative  Present,  (ft)  The  relative  Future ;  one 
which  is  speedily  to  commence — ^like  the  Latin  Future  in  -^rvm, 
(c)  The  relative  Praeter.  {d)  An  action  continuing  while  oth- 
ers were  doing  or  continuing ;  or  a  state  or  condition  which  last- 
ed while  other  things  took  place,  (e)  The  Participle  sometimes 
joins  the  verb  of  existence  with  it,  and  thus  forms  a  kind  cS 
iadependent  tense  by  itself. 

My  object  in  making  this  summary  has  been,  to  facilitate  the 
understanding  of  the  whole  subject  as  represented  by  Ewald. 
But  on  reviewing  it,  I  cannot  promise  myself  that  Uie  reader 
wiR  not  be  puzzled,  at  times,  and  find  it  difficult  to  satisfy  him<- 
self  precisely  in  res^t  to  the  olnect  aimed  at.  If  so,  I  can 
eoly  say,  that  he  ^1  not  probably  be  more  perplexed  than  I 
have  been,  in  reading  and  endeavouring  to  understand  and  trans* 
hte  Ewald's  remark.  He  has  so  much  of  tenuous  theoiy  and 
of  hai^splitdng  distinctions,  and  withal  is  so  negligent  as  to  his 
s^le,  that  it  needs  a  mind  more  like  his  own  than  mine  is,  to 
eomprehend,  certainly  to  be  satisfied  with,  all  the  diangloi$g 
which  he  makes. 

But  now  to  the  substance  of  the  matter  itself.  I  begin  my 
remarks  by  observing,  that,  for  the  most  part,  he  has  only 
brought  before  us  old  things  with  new  names,  or  well  known 
facts  with  new  and  sometimes  mgenious  theories  to  aocousrt  far 
them*    This  seems  to  be  the  tendency  of  hia  whole  grammati- 
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cal  work.  Even  in  his  Fartnenlehrej  i.  e.  that  part  of  bis  Gram- 
mar which  has  respect  to  the  forms  of  the  different  parts  of 
speech  in  the  Hebrew  language,  he  has  departed  from  ail  pre- 
ceding grammarians — departed  so  widely,  and  in  some  cases 
(as  it  seems  to  me)  so  arbitrarily,  that  I  believe  a  beginner  in 
Hebrew  would  find  it  next  to  imposible,  by  the  aid  of  his  Gram- 
mar only,  to  attain  to  a  competent  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew 
forms.  Many  an  interesting,  curious,  and  acute  remark  be 
makes,  indeed,  in  the  course  of  his  work ;  but  what  is  new, 
striking,  or  curious,  is  not  always  instructive. 

It  will  be  seen,  by  an  attentive  perusal  of  the  preceding  sum- 
mary, that  Ewald  has  represented,  in  one  way  or  another,  each 
of  the  five  forms  of  the  Hebrew  verb  which  he  brings  to  view,  as 
occasionally  designating  the  Present,  the  Past,  and  the  Future  ; 
i.  e.  he  has  represented  these  forms,  after  all,  as  being  aoristi^ 
colly  employed,  in  the  widest  sense  of  this  word.  What  more 
or  less  had  Gesenius  and  others  done  before  him  ? 

Yet  he  begins  by  telling  us,  that  in  the  proper  sense  of  the 
word  the  Hebrew  has  no  tense.  The  so  called  Procter  and 
Future  were  originally  nothing  more,  he  says,  than  Modes ; 
the  first  designating  that  which  is  complete^  definitey  and  cer* 
tain ;  the  second,  that  which  is  incomplete ^  indefinite y  and  de* 
pendent  on  circumstances.  Why  the  same  things  could  not  in 
substance  be  said  ofi  the  Greek  Praeterites  and  FutureSy  I  do 
not  know  ;  nor  has  he  given  us  any  specific  reason  for  making 
a  distinction  here  between  the  Hebrew  and  other  languages. 
That  which  is  future  is  of  course  in  some  sense  incomplete ;  it 
is  also,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  oftentimes  indefinitCy  and 
often  likewise  it  must  be  dependent  on  drcumstonces.  The 
Futures  proper,  in  all  languages  must  express  ideas  belonging 
to  this  category ;  nor  do  I  see  how  they  would  be  Futures, 
unless  they  did.     But  more  of  this  in  the  sequel. 

Why  then  shall  we  call  the  Praeter  and  Future  of  Hebrew 
verbs,  the  first  and  second  Mode  1  Mode  is  technically  de- 
fined to  mean,  in  grammar,  the  manner  of  representing  an  ac^ 
Hon  or  being.  Now  if  the  Hebrew  tenses  are  to  be  called 
Modes  because  they  do  this  merely  in  some  sense,  then  the 
Greek  tenses  must  be  called  Modes  for  the  like  reason,  and  all 
tenses  in  any  language  must  be  called  Modes ;  for  all  tenses 
and  every  tense  necessarily  express,  along  with  time,  some  mode 
of  action.  Certainly  they  must  do  this,  unless  we  say  that 
they  do  not  express  action  at  all.    But  as  we  cannot  say  this 
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of  any  verb,  m  any  of  its  phases,  so,  it  being  conceded  that  ac* 
tion  is  expressed,  some  mode  of  it  must  also  be  expressed,  for 
otherwise  we  must  make  it  out,  that  definite  action  can  exist 
and  be  expressed,  and  yet  a  mode  of  it  at  the  same  time  not  be 
designated  ;  which  would  be  merely  saying,  that  an  action 
took  place,  but  not  in  any  mode  or  manner. 

This  reasoning,  of  course,  will  not  apply  to  the  Infinitive 
Mode  ;  for  this,  from  its  very  nature,  is  a  fumien  verbahy  and 
is  designed  merely  to  express  action  without  any  limitation. 

When  grammarians  say,  therefore,  that  Mode  is  the  manner 
of  reprtMenting  action  or  .beings  they  do  and  must  have  some 
specific  limitations  in  view,  within  which  this  definition  will  be 
found  intelligible  and  distinctive.  What  are  these  ?  They  re- 
fer, I  apprehend,  solely  to  distinction  between  positive  and 
conditional  assertions,  e.  g.  in  Greek  the  Indicative  Mode  is 
decbratrve  and  positive,  and  the  Subjunctive  and  Optative  are 
conditional  in  some  sense  or  other  ;  or  else  they  refer  to  what 
is  jusiivcj  e.  g.  the  Imperative  Mode  in  distinction  from  those 
just  named  ;  or  finally,  they  make  an  absolute  declaration  <^ 
simple  action  limited  neither  by  time  nor  person,  as  e.  g.  the 
Infinitive.  The  same  Modesj  in  this  sense  of  Mode,  may  of 
course  exist  in  the  passive  voice  as  in  the  active  ;  and  accord- 
iDgly  we  find  them  there  in  Greek,  Latin,  etc. 

It  is  manifest  from  this  brief  view  of  Modes^  that  time  and 
penon  are  merely  accidental  to  them ;  some  have  them,  viz. 
the  ludicative,  etc.,  and  some  have  them  not,  viz.  the  Infinitive. 
Tliese  may  accompany  the  Modes  ;  for  the  most  part  they  do ; 
but  they  do  not  constitute  an  essential  part,  nor  strictly  speaking 
any  part,  of  what  properly  belongs  to  Mode  in  the  sense  of 
grammarians. 

Let  us  now  inquire,  whether  Prof.  Ewald  has  said  any  thing 
to  shew  us,  why  the  Piaeter  and  Future  should  be  called 
Modes  1  Is  it  that  the  one  declares  conditionally  and  the  other 
positioefy  1  Not  at  all.  Both  are  equally  positive  m  the  great 
majority  of  cases,  and  both  are  occasionally  conditional.  Both 
declare  things  past,  present,  and  future  ;  and  both  occasionally 
relate  them  as  conditional  and  incomplete.  His  own  statement 
shews  this.  The  main  distinction  on  which  the  actual  discrep- 
ancy of  Modes  really  rests,  is  not  applicable,  therefore,  to  this 
case.  At  least  if  it  be  so,  it  may  be  as  well  applied  to  the 
Greek  tenses  as  to  the  Hebrew. 
I  take  for  granted,  that  no  speculative  phUoaophy  can  shew 
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118  any  probability,  that  the  Hebrews  or  any  other  nation  ever 
employed  rerbs  in  all  their  difierent  forms,  without  reference  to 
tensej  i.  e.  without  btending  to  designate  tense  thereby.  An 
action  as  conceived  of  most  simply  by  the  mind  in  its  uninstnict- 
ed  state,  is  viewed  either  as  past^  present^  or  fiUure.  Hence 
the  verbs  of  nearly  all  languages  designate  each  of  these  by  dis- 
tinct forms.  Even  the  Hebrew  is  wont  to  exi»ess  the  simple 
present,  where  the  past  and  future  are  not  at  all  regarded,  by 
the  use  of  an  acdve  participle  ;  which  might  be  named  (as  it 
has  been)  the  present  tense. 

If  Prof.  Ewald  should  ask  me  here,  how  it  comes  about  that 
the  Hebrew  has  no  Modes,  i.  e«  has  none  on  the  supposition, 
that  it  has  tenses  in  the  usual  sense  of  that  word  ;  my  answer 
would  be,  that  the  distinction  of  Modes  is  evidently  a  later  and 
less  obvious  thing  than  the  distinction  of  tense.  In  many  Ian* 
guages  the  Modes  are  not  expressed  at  all,  or  scarcely  or  very 
imperfectly  so,  by  the  forms  of  verbs,  but  are  made  by  adjecti* 
tious  particles,  or  helping  verbs,  which  express  the  sense  needed. 
It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  there  is  less  need  of  mode  than 
of  tense ;  or  at  any  rate,  that  such  has  been  the  feeling  of  man- 
kind in  the  fiumation  of  many  languages. 

If  this  view  is  correct,  then  it  follows  that  the  iheory  of 
Prof.  Ewald  is,  in  its  own  nature,  an  improbable  one.  The 
need  of  tense  would  be  sooner  thought  of  and  felt,  than  the 
need  of  mode ;  and  it  is  therefore  more  probable  in  itself  that 
modes  were  left  undistmguished  in  the  Hebrew  language,  than 
that  tenses  were. 

Nor  are  we  confined  to  a  speculative  view  of  the  case.  It  is 
easy  to  produce  examples,  and  many  of  them  too  if  time  were 
allowed,  in  which  the  distinction  of  time  is  plainly  and  definite- 
ly the  great  object  in  view,  in  the  use  of  tne  Praeter  and  Fu- 
ture. Take,  for  example.  Is.  46 :  4.  Jehovah  is  mtroduced 
by  the  writer  as  saying :  *  Who  hath  carried  them  [the  house  of 
Israel]  fix>m  the  womb,  who  hath  held  them  up  fit>m  their  birth  ?* 
in  the  sequel  he  answers  the  questkm :  H^  "Ofiei  ^r^^;;  ^fii, 
I  have  done  [this],  and  I  mil  do  UjOr  I  infi  uphold  lthem» 
So  again  in  v.  II.  ^ip^c^qM  Tin^^  ^>^*«30(  qfi{'n;*t;^, /Aove 
promised  and  Itvill  accomplish  ii^  Ihavejformed  the  plan  and 
I  will  carry  it  into  execuiionm  Here  plainly  the  emphatic 
point  of  contrast  is  the  past  and  the  future.  God  has  don^ 
the  one  thing  in  time  past,  and  this  is  the  pledge  that  he  wiU 
do  the  correspondent  thing  in  ttsnefiOure. 
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Let  U8  retum  for  a  niomeot  here,  to  the  consideration  of 
Prof.  Ewald's  Tiew  of  the  original  nature  and  design  of  the 
second  Mode,  i«  e.  of  the  so-called  Future.  It  designates,  says 
be, '  what  is  incomplete^  indefinite,  and  dependent  on  circum' 
tianee^J  Now  he  is  safe  as  to  the  first  of  these  allegations,  in* 
deed,  for  a  tense  which  designates  the  yvoper  ftUure,  must,  it 
is  sufficiently  obvious,  designate  what  is  incomplete.  But  as  to 
indefinite  here,  i.  e.  in  the  examples  above  produced,  or  the 
dependent  on  circumstances^  what  is  there  to  support  his  view 
of  the  subject?  I  have  done  this  thing,  u  e.  upheld  the  peo* 
de  of  Israel,  is  no  more  definite,  th^jilmlltiphold  them  again. 
The  execution  of  this  promise,  a  promise  uttered  by  the  Al- 
mighty God — ^is  not  dependent  on  circumstances,— certainly 
not  upon  any  that  we  know  or  can  even  imagine.  The  prom- 
ise birolves  the  idea,  that  no  circumstances  shall  be  such  as  to 
prevent  the  fulfilment  of  it. 

What  is  true  of  the  Future  in  the  two  passages  above  quoted, 
b  equally  true  of  thousands  of  Futures  in  the  Old  Testament ; 
it  is  true  of  nearly  all  of  the  unnumbered  Futures  converted  in- 
to a  Fraeter  sense  by  Vav.  No  imagmable  distinction  can  be 
made  in  respect  to  this  class  of  verbal  forms,  on  the  ground  of 
indefiniieneu  or  uncertainty  or  dependence  on  circumstances, 
and  the  Fraeter  when  employed  in  its  simple  aoristic  and  his- 
toric sense. 

Does  any  reader  doubt  this  ?  Then  let  him  open  any  where 
in  the  Hebrew  Bible  and  make  the  experiment,  for  this  is  the 
only  satisfactory  way  of  testing  such  matters.  We  will  turn 
to  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis ;  for  all  concede  that  the  Fenta- 
teuch,  be  it  written  sooner  or  later,  is  one  of  the  finest  of  all 
the  examples  of  classical  Hebrew  style  to  be  found  in  the  Old 
Testament. 

In  Gen.  1:  3,  we  have  the  first  example  of  a  converted  Fu- 
ture in  n2}tt>i ,  and  [God]  said*  Now  this  is  no  more  condi- 
tiooal,  nor  indefinite,  nor  dependent  on  circumstances,  nor  even 
incomplete,  than  when  in  the  preceding  verse,  the  writer  says : 
'The  earth  nn'^n  was  without  form,  etc'  The  sense  here  has 
Dot  one  of  the  attributes  ascribed  to  the  second  Mode  by  Frof. 
Ewald,  excepting  that  it  stands  in  a  sequency  of  thought  and  of 
tine.  Of  this,  more  hereafter.  Let  us  confine  ourselves,  for 
the  present,  entirely  to  the  examination  of  the  preceding  alleged 
attributes  of  the  second  Mode. 
Fass  on  down  the  page.  Verse  3d  gives  us  Mn^n ,  and  [God] 
Vol.  XI.  No.  29.  20 
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saw;  bl^lif  and  ^  caused  a  sq^aration.  Verse  4,  fil'^js^.l , 
and  he  catted.  Here  in  this  last  instance  we  have,  in  the  cor- 
responding clause  which  follows  it,  an  instructive  exhibition  of 
the  true  design  of  that  form  of  the  Future  tense  in  question  ^ 
i.  e.  when  it  is  employed  with  Vav.  The  two  clauses  of  the 
verse  stand  thus  :  *  And  God  caUed  (i^'Jp!!)  to  the  light — day, 
to  the  darkness  he  catted  (i<*7j|^)  night.'  flothing  can  be  more 
plain  in  this  case,  than  that  the  certainty,  the  definiteness,  and 
the  seqiLency,  of  both  these  forms  of  the  same  verb  here,  are 
precisely  the  same  ;  and  the  only  reason  that  Ewald  gives,  in 
such  cases,  why  the  Praeter  form  is  chosen  (as  in  respect  to 
^njP  here)  is,  that  it  is  preceded  by  a  word  or  words  (as  here 

b/^^mi). 

We  proceed  with  the  converted  Futures.     In  Gen.  1 :  5 

(besides  those  already  stated),  Wi  twice.     In  v.  6,  'n»fi^''l ; 

V.  7,  I23?n ,  brill  J  Ti^i;  V.  8,  fii^jfl!*  "'HIJ  twice  ;  v.  9,  Till , 

•^xgfi^'i ;  V.  10,  «'^R^1»  ^")-l«     And  so  the  reader  may  go  on, 

through  the  whole  chapter,  nay,  through  the  whole  Pentateuch 

and  the  whole  Hebrew  Bible,  and  find  numberless  examples  of 

the  same  tenor,  i.  e.  plain,  absolute,  unconditional,  unlimited, 

unequivocal  declarations  of  facts  in  time  past,  and  simply  Am- 

iaric  aoristSy  for  aught  that  I  can  possibly  see,  precisely  of  the 

like  tenor  with  the  Greek  Aorists,  or  other  Praeterites  used  in 

their  room. 

I  am  aware  of  the  reply  which  Prof.  Ewald  would  make  to 
this  statement.  He  would  appeal  to  his  account  of  the  relative 
Future,  i.  e.  the  Future  with  Vav  conversive  as  exhibited  in 
4  476  above,  and  say,  that  it  is  a  Future  relative  and  not  abso- 
lute, which  is  indicated  by  such  forms,  viz.  a  Future  compared 
with  something  in  the  narration  which  preceded  it,  and  not 
with  the  time  when  the  writer  is  composing  his  narration. 
The  whole  took  place  in  time  past,  as  it  relates  to  the  latter 
point  of  time  ;  but  the  thing  designated  by  the  relative  Future 
was  a  proper  sequent  of  that  which  he  had  before  mentioned, 
and  so  was  future  to  that. 

The  fact  I  will,  for  the  sake  of  discussion,  allow.  Whether 
•this  sequency  is  in  truth  always  indicated  by  the  so-called  con^' 
^ersive  Future,  as  Ewald  seems  to  assert,  is  a  question  to  which 
we  may  hereafter  come.  For  the  present  we  will  allow  the 
relative  future  sense ;  for  in  most  cases  it  is  undoubtedly  a  mat- 
ter of  fact. 

The  fair  question  now  will  be.  Whether  the  future  form, 
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mikout  this  Vav  conversive,  does  also  at  times  convey  a  Prae- 
terite  sense  like  that  of  the  relative  Future,  and  is  employed 
where  the  Praeter  might  have  been  used  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses with  the  same  significancy  ? 

*  To  the  law  add  the  testimony  ;'  we  cannot  settle  this  point 
on  the  ground  of  theory.  Pass  on  then  in  the  narration  to 
chap.  2.  V.  10 :  '  And  a  river  issued  from  Eklen  to  water  the 
garden,  and  from  thence  *in9^  (Niph.  Future),  it  was  divided, 
rr^ni  and  became  four  sources.'  Now  here  is  the  Future  with^ 
mU  Vav,  which  desi^ates  the  past  time  ;  and  here  too  is  a 
sequency,  not  of  time,  perhaps,  but  at  least  of  idea.  The  issu- 
ing of  the  river  from  the  garden  preceded  its  division,  (we  might 
say,  m  point  of  time,  but  at  all  events  we  must  say)  in  point  of 
bctj  and  in  the  order  of  idea  and  of  narration.  Accordingly 
rpn] ,  a  simple  Praeterite  with  i  (and)  before  it,  is  conjoined 
with  the  Future  form  *vy^i ,  has  relation  to  the  same  subject  or 
Nominative  with  that  form,  and  designates  the  same  point  of 
time,  because  the  division  itself  made  the  four  sources  which 
the  narration  mentions. 

Pass  we  on  to  V.  25  of  the  same  chapter  ;  *  And  the  man 
and  bb  wife  were  both  naked,  ^;z)^ian^  kh\  and  they  were  not 
ashamed.  Now  here  is  another  sequency  both  of  time  and  of 
fact.  The  nakedness  precedes  ;  the  unblushing  condition  of  a 
state  of  perfect  innocence  is  consequent ;  and,  so  far  as  the 
matter  before  us  is  concerned,  we  must  say,  it  is  necessarily 
connected  with  the  former.  Now  in  the  clause  which  imme- 
diately precedes  the  simple  Future,  we  have  a  relative  Future, 
^^^i;  while  here,  the  1  before  the  Future  is  omitted^  Here, 
moreover,  is  no  uncertainty,  no  indefiniteness ;  it  is  a  simple 
declaration  of  fact,  and,  for  aught  that  I  can  see,  differs  not  in 
sense  at  all  from  what  it  would  signify  if  the  writer  had  said. 

Take  another  instance  from  v.  6  of  the  same  chapter :  ^  And 
a  mist  Tfyp^  went  up  from  the  ground,  etc.'  Then  follows  in 
the  next  clause,  ^rj^izjrii , '  and  watered  the  face  of  the  ground.' 
Here  is  a  Praeter  again,  with  a  simple  copula  (n)  before  it, 
arranged  in  the  same  series  of  thought,  and  under  the  same 
condition  and  circumstances  as  the  Future  ^\^p_ .  There  is  no 
more  uncertainty  in  the  one  than  m  the  other ;  no  more  indefi- 
niteness in  the  one  than  in  the  other ;  and  no  more  of  sequency 
in  the  one  than  in  the  other,  i.  e.  both  are  sequencies  in  respect 
to  time  and  in  the  ideas  of  the  writer. 
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Let  us  go,  for  a  moment,  into  other  books.  In  2  K.  13:  90 
the  writer  says  :  *  And  the  bands  of  Moab  ^iky^  came  wo  to  oi 
invaded  the  land.'  In  the  precedbg  clause  are  two  Futures 
with  Vav  conversive,  designating  the  common  historic  Praeter 
sense.  The  narration  which  exhibits  nfiC^^  is  of  the  same  tenor 
with  them,  and  stands  in  like  circumstances. 

But  perhaps  the  later  Hebrew  of  this  book  will  be  objected 
to.  Let  us  go  then  into  Ps.  xviii.,  and  see  how  the  usage  is 
there.  In  v.  6  seq.  the  writer  says  :  *  In  my  distress  vryj^  I 
caUed  upon  Jehovah,  to  Jehovah  ^^S9^  ^^  ^  '^^  ^J  ^H/y 
9ry&\  he  hecurd  my  voice  from  his  temple,  and  my  cry  tAmcmme 
into  his  ears.  Then  did  the  earth  ahske  and  tremble,  [two 
Futures  with  Vav  conversive],  and  the  foundations  of  the 
mountains  ^T^n*;  trembled.  V.  9,  Tib^  there  went  up  [shaifie 
Praeterite]  a  smoke  through  his  nostnls,  and  a  fire  from  his 
mouth  bdfiln  devouredy  pimple  Future  in  the  same  circum- 
stances as  the  preceding  Praeter],  coals  kindied  ^nra  [Praeter] 
by  it.'  Then  follow  four  Futures  with  Vav  conversive.  V.  IS^ 
riuj^  [Future  without  Vav]  '  he  made  darkness  his  hiding  place, 
etc.' 

Now  notliing  can  be  plainer  than  that  the  Praeter,  the  sim- 
pie  Future,  and  the  Future  with  Vav,  are  all  employed  here  in 
simple  narration  of  the  past,  m  the  same  way  and  without  any 
even  imaginable  distinction  as  to  dependence,  succession,  con- 
ditionality,  definiteness,  or  any  thing  else  of  the  like  nature.  It 
is  manifestly  a  simple,  aoristic,  Praeterite  narration.  All  theo^ 
retical  speculations  which  lead  us  to  adopt  the  conclusion,  that 
the  distinctions  of  tense  are  never  abandoned  in  Hebrew,  nor 
the  diflference  of  forms  ever  superseded  or  neglected,  surely  fall 
before  such  an  exhibition  as  this. 

Nor  must  this  be  set  aside,  because  it  is  poetry.  Poetry,  in 
Hebrew,  no  doubt  allows  of  some  peculiar  forms  for  a  few 
words  ;  and  few  indeed  tbey  are.  But  poetry  does  not  violate 
the  fundamental  laws  of  syntax.  It  is  the  figurative  nature  of 
its  representations,  the  elevation  of  thought  and  style,  and  the 
rhythmical  nature  of  its  structure,  which,  with  these  few  pecu- 
liar forms  of  words,  distinguish  poetry  from  prose.  It  leaves 
the  laws  of  Syntax,  the  great  principles  of  the  language,  in  the 
main  untouched.  Irregularities  in  regard  to  these  laws,  when- 
ever they  occur,  are  as  frequent  in  the  prose  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment as  in  the  poetry. 

But  there  are  cases  even  more  striking,  in  some  respects, 
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than  any  of  those  produced.  These  are  such  as  fdlow  parti- 
cles that  actually  and  definitely  express  the  time  past.  Thus 
in  Jo^.  10:  12,  ^r\  1»,  ^then  spake  Joshua  y  Ex.  15:  1, 
n^^  TK,  ^iken  sang^  Moses  ;'  and  so  in  1  K.  3:  16.  9:  11. 
16:  21,  and  often  ebswhere. 

So  after  D"]C),  be/ore^  before  that,  the  simple  Future  is  often 
used ;  Gen.  2:  5.  24:  45,  and  often  elsewhere.  But  here,  the 
nature  of  the  particle  might  afibrd  some  ground  for  the  use  of 
the  Future. 

But  Ewald,  I  am  aware,  has  endeavored  to  provide  against 
the  exigency  which  would  arise  fix>m  ur^ging  such  examples  as 
these  upon  him  ;  and  such  might  be  urged  to  an  extent  that 
hardly  admits  of  any  limitation.  He  tells,  in  ^  473,  that  the 
idea  of  becomit^  this  or  that,  of  originating ^  of  being  in  a  form^ 
ing  state,  of  repeated-  action,  etc.,  all  belong  to  the  Future  ; 
and  when  an  example  occurs  which  would  press  hard  upon 
him,  as  taa  Praeterite  sense  of  the  simple  Future,  he  breaks 
the  force  of  the  pressure  by  averring,  that  it  is  customary 
m  poetry,  and  sometimes  also  in  prose,  to  represent  actions  in 
past  time  as  being  then  in  a  course  of  performance^  and  things 
as  then  imginatingy  devehping  themseUeSy  or  taking  their 
rise*  Accordingly,  m  order  to  illustrate  this,  he  appeak  to  Job 
38:  21,  ^Kjiowest  thou  this  because  i^^r;  Te{  thou  wast  then 
bom  V  An  unlucky  example,  surely,  for  such  a  purpose  ! 
Can  it  be  supposea,  now,  that  the  speaker  meant  to  say : 
'  Enewest  thou  this,  because  thou  wast  %n  the  process  of  being 
bom  ?'    Or, '  because  thou  wast  actually  bom  ?' 

He  refers  us  again  to  Job  3:  3, '  Perish  the  day  ^s  l^^^M  in 
vhick  I  was  bomJ  Here  too  we  may  well  Bsk  :  Does  Job 
mean  to  represent  himself  as  in  the  process  of  birth  on  that  day, 
or  does  he  mean  to  designate  the  action  as  completed  ?  Once 
more  he  refers  us  to  Job  3:  1 1,  <  Why  did  I  not  die  (n«i%3N . .  tfy) 
from  the  womb  ?  [Why  did  I  not]  expire  ('l^dj)  as  I  came 
forth  fix>m  the  belly  ?'  Now  whatever  might  be  said  in  defence 
of  that  signification  of  the  simple  Future  (here  are  two  of  them), 
assigned  to  it  by  Ewald,  viz.,  that  of  originatingy  developing 
itself  etc.,  it  must  apply,  if  it  is  at  all  applicable,  to  other  verbs 
as  well  as  to  those  which  signify  to  be  bomy  or  to  come  into  6e- 
tf^.  It  is  not  the  meaning  of  a  verb,  considered  in  this  point 
of  light,  which  has  any  thing  to  do  with  Mode  and  Tense.  Ac- 
cordingly, Job  not  only  employs  the  simple  Future  to  signify 
his  birth  in  time  past,  but  also  to  designate  death  in  time  pasty 
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(nn^M,  a^l{£$).  But  is  it  a  continuedy  a  repeated  act  of  death 
that  be  wishes  for  himself,  or  designates  ?  No  more,  I  answer, 
can  this  be  supposed,  than  that  the  birth  before  mentioned  means 
a  repeated  birth. 

But  Ewald  presents  us  with  another  branch  of  this  meaning 
of  the  simple  Future,  which,  as  he  maintains,  springs  out  of  the 
idea  of  becoming  something,  devehpingy  originating^  etc.  The 
Present  tense  indicates  something,  he  says,  which  evidently  be- 
longs to  this  category.  It  is  not  what  is  stationary,  done,  tran- 
sacted, but  something  which  is  in  doings  which  is  taking  rise^ 
etc.  Hence  the  simple  Future  may  designate  this  also.  The 
appeal  is  made  to  Num.  23:  7, '  From  Sjrria  Balak,  king  of 
Moab,  "^sn:*^ ,  conducts  me  J  So  would  he  render  this  last  word ; 
but  it  seems  to  me  quite  a  plain  case,  that  the  Praeterite  sense 
is  the  one  here  to  be  given — ^  Balak  hath  conducted  me — and 
that  is  the  reason  why  I  am  now  here  present.' 

But  however  unsatisfactory  the  proof  adduced  by  Ewald  may 
be  in  this  case,  yet  nothing  is  more  certam  than  that  the  Future 
does  often  designate  the  Present;  e.  g.  ynej  fi^b,  I  know  fuft, 
1  K.  3;  7.  So  Is.  I:  13,  bsi»  fi<b  ,  I  cannot;  Prov.  15 :  20, 
*  A  wise  son  nwD^  maketh  glad  his  father,  etc.'  But  is  this 
merely  in  consequence  of  the  peculiar  sense  given  to  the  so- 
called  second  Mode  ?  Not  at  all ;  the  Praeter  often  has  the 
sense  of  the  Present  too ;  e.  g.  '^rpl^  Iknow,  ibjP  he  is  smaUy 
Ps.  1:  1,  ^Blessed  is  the  man  who  walketh  not  (^bn)  in  the 
counsel  of  the  ungodly,  who  standeth  not  (lQ:j)  in  the  way  of 
sinners,  who  sitteth  not  (^^;)  in  the  seat  of  scomers.'  And 
so  in  cases  without  number. 

Even  so  is  it,  moreover,  with  the  relative  Future,  as  Ewald 
enjoins  it  upon  us  to  name  it.  E.  g.  '  And  the  land  fi<l^>3>?l  is 
Jvil  of  silver,'  etc..  Is.  2:  7,  8.  So  b?«|n^l  and  moumsy  in  2 
Sam.  19: 2 ;  et  saepe  alibi. 

With  such  facts  as  these  before  us,  how  shall  we  concede  to 
the  Future  the  designation  of  the  Present,  on  the  peculiar 
ground  that  it  signifies  what  is  originating  or  developing  itself y 
etc.  ?  Has  not  the  Present  the  same  sense,  when  it  is  designa- 
ted by  the  Praeter,  the  Future  relative,  and  the  Participle, 
which  last  confessedly  designates  it  in  instances  beyond  enu- 
meration ?  It  is  sometimes  said,  that '  it  is  a  poor  rule  which 
will  not  work  both  ways ;'  and  whatever  limitations  this  maxim 
may  have,  in  the  case  before  us,  it  is  impossible  to  shew  that  the 
designation  of  the  Present  tense  belongs  to  the  Future  on  the 
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ground  of  something  appropriate  to  the  nature  of  the  Present 
tense,  and  yet  that  the  rraeter  and  relative  Future  and  Partici- 
ple aU  designate  the  Present — without  any  good  reason  for  it, 
or  for  a  difierent  reason  fi-om  that  which  belongs  to  the  designa- 
tion by  the  simple  Future. 

I  have  said  enough  to  shew,  that  there  is  no  stable  ground 
to  support  the  assertion,  that  the  simple  future  form  may  not  be 
employed  to  designate  the  past  and  the  present.  It  is  thus 
employed  in  a  multitude  of  cases.  And  if  the  reason  given  by 
Ewald,  why  it  is  so  employed,  is  a  good  one,  then  I  might  as- 
sume a  position  like  Ewald's  in  respect  to  the  appropriate  mean- 
ing of  the  Praeter,  and  the  relative  future,  and  argue  from  this 
that  they  designate  the  Present  because  it  contains  this  appro- 
priate sense.  What  proves  too  much,  does  not  prove — quite 
enough. 

But  let  us  now  examine,  for  a  moment,  another  of  the  lead- 
ing positions  of  Prof.  Ewald,  in  regard  to  the  use  of  the  tenses  ; 
viz.,  that  when  Vav  conversive  precedes  the  Future,  it  always 
(stets)  develops  the  idea  of  becoming ,  of  taking  rise^  or  origin 
noting,  and  so  the  composite  form  in  question  describes  the  rise 
or  origination  of  an  action  out  of  some  foregoing  one,  ^  476. 

But  this  general  position  is  somewhat  modified,  by  his  after- 
wards telling  us,  that  such  a  relative  Future  may  designate 
either  a  sequency  in  respect  to  time,  or  one  in  respect  to  tdeas^ 

One  would  have  naturally  understood  him  to  mean,  by  his 
first  general  affirmation,  that  causationy  or  rather  the  effect 
which  follows  causationy  is  exclusively  designated  by  the  rela- 
tive Future.  But  still  we  will  not  insist  on  this ;  for  he  has  a 
right  to  his  own  definitions  and  limitations.  A  sequency  in  point 
of  tine,  then,  is  one  thing  designated  ;  the  other  is,  sequency 
b  respect  to  ideas  in  the  mind,  i.  e.  conclusions  drawn  from 
premises,  or  apodosis  completing  a  protasis,  as  he  himself  ex- 
plains it,  ^  476.  And  this  relation  to  something  antecedent 
and  what  immediately  precedes,  is  indispensaUe,  as  he^  evident- 
ly appears  to  state  the  matter,  to  the  use  of  the  relative  Future, 
i.  e.  the  Future  with  Vav  conversive. 

But  is  this  so  ?  Let  us  examine  several  cases  which  readily 
present  themselves.  In  Gen.  2:  8,  the  writer  tells  us,  that 
*^  Jehovah  planted  a  garden  in  Eden,  toward  the  East,  and 
there  he  placed  the  man  whom  he  had  made ;  and  there  Je- 
hovah God  made  to  grow  from  the  ground  every  tree  pleasing  to 
the  sight  and  good  for  food,  etc."     The  writer  goes  on,  in  verses 
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10 — 14,  to  describe  tbe  river  which  flowed  from  the  gaideo^ 
and  the  four  rivers  that  were  disparted  from  it.  After  this, 
in  verse  15,  he  again  resumes  the  thread  of  his  narration; 
*And  Jehovah  took  njv*3  (relative  Future)  the  man,  ^nn5^2,and 
brought  him  into  the  garden,  etc'  Here  then  is  not  a  sequency 
in  the  narration.  This  same  fact  had  been  already  stated  in 
verse  8  ;  and  after  this  statement,  other  things,  viz.,  the  growth 
and  flourishing  of  the  plants,  etc.,  are  related  as  matters  that 
took  place  subsequent  to  the  introduction  of  man  into  the  gar- 
den. But  in  verse  15  the  placbg  of  man  in  the  garden  is  again 
stated,  and  of  course  this  is  something  which  preceded^  not 
which  followed,  the  growth  of  the  plants,  etc.  Should  it  be 
said  that  the  matter  m  verses  10  —  14  gives  occasion  to  the 
relative  Futures  in  verse  15,  the  answer  is,  that  this  matter  is 
of  such  a  nature,  and  so  independent  of  the  tenor  of  the  narra- 
tive, that  there  is  no  proper  sequency  here,  nor  is  there  a  rela- 
tive Future,  nor  a  ^n^i  (^  479  above)  to  keep  up  the  sequent 
cy  in  question. 

But  if  any  one  is  still  disposed  to  doubt  whether  a  Pluper* 
Jed  sense  can  be  given  to  tlie  relative  Future  here,  let  him  pass 
on  to  Gen.  12 :  1,  *  Now  Jehovah  had  said  (nX)2i^i)  to  Abra- 
ham :  Get  thee  out  of  thy  country,  etc. ;'  yet  the  two  verses  of 
the  narrative  which  immediately  precede  this,  viz.  Gen.  11  :  31, 
32  tell  us,  that  Sarah  had,  some  time  before  this,  left  Ur  of  the 
Cbaldees  and  gone  out  with  Abraham  to  Haran,  where  the 
Ibrmer  died.  So  here  is  not  sequency  in  nxjtt^i ,  but  regression ; 
for  it  reverts  to  something  which  happened  before  Sarah  and 
Abraham  left  Ur,  (comp.  Acts  7 :  2,  3),  and  is  therefore,  as  to 
meaning,  a  proper  I^luperfect. 

Again,  in  Gen.  24 :  29  it  is  stated  that  ^  Laban  ran  out  to 
meet  the  man  (Abraham's  servant)  at  the  well.'  Yet  in  the 
succeding  verse  (v.  30)  it  is  said ;  *  it  came  to  pass,  '^\ ,  that 
when  Laban  saw  the  rings  upon  the  fingers  of  bis  sister  Kebeo- 
ca,  etc.,  tta^2 ,  that  he  went  out  to  the  man,  etc.'  Beyond  all 
question  the  narrative  in  the  thirtieth  verse  exhibits  facts  which 
jprecede  what  is  stated  in  the  latter  part  of  the  29th  verse. 

In  Gen.  27  :  23  it  is  stated  that  *  Isaac  blessed  (^rtsn^'^^'^ 
Jacob.'  Then  in  vs.  24  seq.  is  related  all  the  previous  ocmvei^ 
versation  on  this  occasion,  and  this  narration  begins  with  a 
^^^^1 » for  Isaac  had  said,  etc. 

In  Gen.  24 :  61,  It  is  said :  ^  And  Rebecca  arose,  and  her 
maidens,  and  they  rode  upon  the  camels,  and  went  after  the 
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man  [the  servant  of  Abraham],  n^^i  and  the  man  took  Rebec- 
ca and  departed.'  Now  here  the  action  of  taking  her  and  com- 
meocing  his  departure,  surely  preceded  the  riding  upon  the 
camels  and  going  after  the  servant  in  question. 

So  in  Is.  48:  18,  19,  'O  that  thou  hadst  listened  to  my 
commandments !  "^rfji  then  had  been  thy  peace  like  a  river, 
etc.,  and  thy  seed  ^n^,|I  had  been  as  the  sand  of  the  sea,  etc' 
But  h^re  Ewald  would  probably  say,  that  the  "^n**^  designates 
an  event  subsequent  to  the  listening  which  is  mentioned. 

Enough  of  examples  of  a  Pluperfect  sense  of  the  Future 
with  Vav.  It  were  easy  to  multiply  them,  did  ray  limits  per- 
mit If  any  one  doubts,  let  him  take  up  his  Hebrew  Bible  and 
read  on,  with  attention,  through  a  few  pages,  and  watch  the  de- 
velopment of  this  so-called  relative  Future,  independently  of 
any  system  or  theory  in  respect  to  it.  If  be  does  not  then  give 
op  the  theory  of  Prof.  Ewald,  it  will  not  be  for  want  of  evidence 
that  it  will  not  abide  the  test  of  experiment. 

It  would  be  easy  to  call  in  question,  and  (as  it  seems  to  nle^ 
to  render  altogether  doubtful,  several  other  positions  of  Ewalo, 
in  respect  to  the  Future  tense.  But  as  these  are  only  some  of 
the  fine-spun  threads  of  his  web,  and  too  tenuous  to  give  it  much 
support  or  coa<«istency,  I  pass  them  by,  lest  I  should  exhaust 
the  patience  of  the  reader. 

Will  he  indulge  me,  however,  while  I  briefly  examine  some 
of  the  positions  of  this  learned  Professor,  in  respect  to  the  Prae- 
Ut  tense,  or  fas  he  names  it)  first  Mode  1 

He  begins  oy  telling  us,  that  *  it  designates  only  what  is  coni^ 
plele,  definite^  and  certain,^  ^471.  Yet  in  ^  472  he  con- 
cedes, that  the  Praeter  sometimes  stands  as  a  designatk>n  of  the 
Fature ;  but  it  is  only  when  that  Future  is  viewed  by  the  mind 
as  aheady  in  effect  completedy  or,  at  least,  it  must  be  absolutely 
and  unconditionally  certain  that  it  will  be  completed. 

It  would  seem  from  this  account  of  the  future  sense  of  the 
Praeter,  that  when  it  is  so  employed  there  arises  an  intensity 
of  signification  in  consequence  of  it.  The  certainty  is  grounded^ 
in  tte  view  of  the  writer,  (at  least  this  seems  to  me  to  be  Ewald's 
view  of  the  case),  on  the  foundation  of  a  divine  assurance  ;  so 
that  the  use  of  a  Praeter  m  this  way  could  hardly  be  proper, 
except  in  words  represented  as  spoken  by  the  divine  Being  him- 
ielf,  or  by  others  speaking  merely  by  his  authority. 

Now  as  to  the  met,  that  in  predictions,  assurances,  or  prom- 
ises, etc.,  the  Praeter  is  often  employed  in  a  Future  sense,  this 
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is  so  evident  that  all  acknowledge  it ;  and  it  is  conceded  by 
EwaJd  himself  in  ^  472 ;  so  that  it  is  unnecessary  for  me  to 
make  any  effort  to  prove  it.  But  still  I  have  a  question  to  ask 
here,  which  relates  to  this  subject ;  viz.  How  comes  it,  that  in 
the  same  prediction,  such  Praeterites  as  those  now  before  us 
and  also  proper  Futures  are  commingled  ?  Is  the  one  more 
intense  and  certain  than  the  other  ?  And  if  not,  how  can  this 
be  a  ground  for  employing  the  Praeter  in  the  place  of  the  Fu- 
ture, where  a  proper  future  sense  is  to  be  conveyed  ? 

Take  for  example  Is.  9:  1,  'The  people  who  were  walking 
in  darkness  shall  see  (^Mn)  a  great  light ;  and  as  to  those  who 
dwelt  in  the  land  of  the   shadow  of  death,  light  shall  shint 

i'nxSi)  upon  them,  etc.'  Then  follow  other  verbs  of  the  like 
brm  and  with  Si  future  sense  ;  then  some  with  a  present  sense 
(by  transfer  of  the  scene  of  action)  ;  then  simple  future  forms, 
and  then  others  still  with  Vav  conversive.  All  this  in  one  and 
the  same  picture  of  future  events,  all  of  which  are  equally  de- 
finite and  certain. 

So  again  in  Is.  5 :  13,  '  Therefore  my  people  niba ,  shall 
go  into  captivity  ....  therefore  Hades  shall  charge  herself 
(na^"\t7),  etc'  Then  follow  nny©  . . .  inj  inaywttrc  sense ; 
and  then  immediately  succeed  n'«^n  . . .  ^ra*i  .  . .  n^bsisn ,  etc. 
all  Futures  relative,  yet  all  in  the  same  prediction,  and  in  the 
same  circumstances  as  to  certainty^  etc.,  as  the  Praeterite  forms 
which  had  been  before  employed.  See  also  b.  5 :  25, 526, 
where  the  same  phenomenon  again  occurs;  and  so  in  Is.  11: 
1 — 10,  and  often  elsewhere.   . 

Ewald  asserts,  that  all  the  cases  where  the  Praeter  is  thus 
employed,  are  of  that  class  which  have  been  described  above, 
i.  e.  that  they  are  all  cases  of  absolute  certainty,  and  are  looked 
upon  as  already  accomplished  for  that  reason.  Yet  when  the 
proper  Future,  the  relative  Future,  and  the  participle  are  em- 
ployed in  the  very  same  prediction,  and  all  respect  parts  of 
one  and  the  same  great  occurrence,  paits  that  are  all  equally 
certain-^  all  equally  definite  —  how  is  it  in  the  native  of  possi- 
bles to  tnake  a  distinction  such  as  Ewald  here  makes,  in  regard 
to  the  Praeterites  employed  to  designate  the  Future  ?  I  say 
again,  that  which  proves  too  much  —  does  not  prove  enough. 

Such  is  Ewald's  statement  respecting  the  simple  Praeter, 
and  such  the  grounds  for  calling  it  in  question.  But  there  is 
another  view  which  he  has  given  us  of  ^e  Praeter  with  Vav  pre^ 
fixedy  (^  480  seq.),  which  claims  and  should  receive  some  of 
our  attention* 
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To  the  Praeter  of  this  class  he  assigns  the  task  of  designa- 
tmg  what  b  certain,  or,  if  it  be  yet  to  happen,  what  is  as 
good  as  completed,  in  the  view  of  the  speaker.  Here  then,  as 
the  use  of  such  a  Praeter  b  one  of  the  most  frequent  of  all  the 
Hebrew  forms  in  respect  to  the  designation  of  actions  that  are 
future,  it  b  evident  we  must  have  a  large  multitude  of  intensive 
dedaratioDs  in  the  Scriptures.  Every  where  certainty  becomes 
the  reigning  order  of  the  day.  There  is  scarcely  room  left  ibr 
opinion,  or  softened  forms  of  speech,  or  conditionalities  of  thbgs, 
but  almost  all  is  either  certain,  or  looked  upon  as  absolutely  so. 
My  6r8t  remark  on  thb  view  of  the  subject  is,  that  no  lan- 
guage abounds,  or  can  abound,  with  such  an  unlimited  mass  of 
tniensMves.  Where  all  b  intensive,  nothing  b  so ;  and  where 
such  a  vast  proportion  b  intensive,  as  this  form  of  the  Praeter 
would  constitute.in  Hebrew  sentences,  emphasb  must  be  nearly 
out  of  question.    So  much  of  it  —  makes  none. 

But  1  have  difficulties,  also,  with  other  views  of  Prof.  Ewald, 
in  relation  to  this  form  of  the  Praeter.  He  says  (^  480),  that 
'  when  thb  relative  Praeter  is  employed  to  designate  a  future 
sense,  it  b  a  more  definite  and  decbive  form  than  the  relative 
Future.'  I  do  not  understand  him  here.  Does  he  mean  that 
it  designates  the  Future  more  decisively  or  definitely  than  the 
Future  with  Vav  conversive  designates  it  ?  He  cannot  mean 
thb,  I  think,  because  he  does  not  assign  KJuture  sense  to  thb 
reladve  Future,  if  I  rightly  apprehend  him.  He  must  mean, 
then,  that  the  relative  Praeter  b  more  definite  in  the  expression 
of  the  meaning  which  it  designates,  than  is  the  relative  Future. 
If  thb  be  the  meaning,  I  am  quite  at  a  loss  to  know  what  can 
be  said  whksh  will  confirm  such  an  assertion. 

The /act,  tliat  the  Praeter  with  Vav  stands,  m  cases  without 
number,  to  designate  actions  future,  is  so  beyond  all  question, 
that  neither  Ewald  nor  any  other  Hebrew  scholar  will  attempt 
to  deny  it.  But  the  marked  distinction  of  the  future,  when 
designated  by  thb  form  of  the  verb,  b  what  is  peculiar  to  Ewald 
and  hb  followers,  and  b  what  now  claims  our  examinaticm. 

Let  us  begin  with  the  very  example  which  he  adduces  un 
Older  to  confiinn  hb  statement,  viz.  tsti^s*]  ^2>  Ae  wiUgOj  and 
then  he  mil  fight.  I  ask  now,  whether  it  is  more  certain  and 
definite  that  he  will^A^,  than  that  he  will  gol  Or  b  it  cer- 
tam  at  all  events  that  he  will  fight,  and  yet  uncertain  whether 
he  will  go  ?  Open  the  Hebrew  Bible  any  where,  and  examine 
the  tenor  of  the  discourse^    E.  g.  Is.  1:  19,  ^j/*  ye  shall  ht 
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willing  (^at(n  Ck),  and  will  hearken  (Dl^ymj^),  ye  shall  eat 
the  g^  of  the  land.  But  if  ye  shall  re/use  (*)3Msn  tstt),  and 
ahau  be  refractory  (ci}^*^Q^),  the  sword  shall  devour,  etc' 
But  it  would  be  a  waste  of  time  to  adduce  evidence  here,  which 
every  paragraph  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  proffers  to  our  view. 

Once  more  ;  Ewald  says  that  this  form  of  the  Praeter  desig- 
nates in  a  peculiar  and  appropriate  manner,  and  indeed  that  it 
is  one  of  its  principal  offices  t6  designate,  actions  which  <n'e  re^ 
peated  and  continued^  (^  480.  2.)  Let  us  take,  then,  the 
very  example  which  he  offers  as  confirming  this,  viz.  ^  A  mist 
njp\z|r;i  Tfyfi  went  up  and  then  it  watered  the  face  of  the 
grouna,  etc.','  Gen.  2:  6.  Now  here  it  is  no  more  certain  that 
the  mist  watered  the  ground,  than  it  is  that  it  went  up  ;  and 
surely  the  action  of  watering  was  no  more  continued  or  habitued 
than  the  action  of  going  up.  The  latter  was  the  only  ground 
and  cause  of  the  former.  Yet  the  going  up  is  expressed  by 
the  simple  Future,  used  as  a  Praeterite,  and  the  watering  by  a 
Praeter  with  Vav  before  it,  and  employed  in  its  usual  Praeterite 
sense. 

In  the  same  manner,  it  would  be  easy  to  shew,  are  number- 
less cases  of  the  Praeter  with  Vav  construed ;  and  the  ques- 
tion, whether  they  are  to  have  a  praeterite  sense  or  a  future 
one,  is  decided,  as  seems  plain  to  me,  not  by  the  fact  of  being 
prefixed  by  a  Vav,  but  by  the  sense  of  the  verb  which  pre- 
cedes at  the  commencement  of  the  sentence  or  the  clause  in 
which  they  stand.  For  illustration,  I  refer  the  reader  to  the 
cases  just  produced  above,  from  Is.  1:  19,  where  the  Future 
form  with  a  future  sense  precedes,  and  therefore  the  Praeter 
with  Vav  which  follows  has  a  future  sense  with  a  praeterite 
form.  Long  ago,  indeed,  was  this  remarked,  and  established, 
as  one  might  think,  by  Hebrew  grammarians ;  but  Ewald  has 
strong  desires  to  exhibit  something  '  new  under  the  sun.'  Yet 
new  things  are  not  always  true  things ;  and  most  palpably,  here 
his  distinctions  are  made  without  a  di&rence  for  their  basis. 

There  is  room  for  criticism,  on  nearly  every  position  which 
he  advances,  that  has  any  thing  peculiar  in  it.  not  that  I  dis- 
pute the  fact,  in  any  case,  that  the  dififerent  forms  of  the  tenses 
do  in  more  or  less  instances  designate  ideas  such  as  he  assigns 
to  them.  This  is  not  his  error.  It  consists  in  making  them 
mark  peculiarly  or  exclusively  such  ideas,  and  the  consequent  . 
(at  least  the  implied)  seclusion  of  other  forms  of  the  Hebrew 
verb  from  performing  such  an  office. 
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How  easy  now  to  reverse  the  whole  process,  and  throw  back 
OQ  him  the  burden  of  proof!  If  I  should  say,  that  the  simple 
Future  denotes  appropriately  such  action  as  is  habitual  and 
often  repeated,  I  could  advert  to  numerous  examples  in  the 
Hebrew  Bible,  as  every  critic  knows,  by  which  I  could  confirm 
my  position.  Suppose  then  I  assume  the  position,  that  this  is 
the  distinguishing  and  characteristic  trait  of  the  Future,  and 
aver  that  all  other  forms  of  verbs  which  designate  the  same 
sense,  such  as  the  sfmple  Praeter,  and  the  Procter  with  Vav, 
do  it  accidentally  and  by  a  kind  of  enallage  in  usage,  etc  ;  why 
is  not  my  ground  in  all  respects  as  firm  and  tenable  as  that  of 
Prof.  Ewald  ?  I  cannot  see  why  it  would  not  be  so  ;  oor  do  I 
apprehend  that  my  error  could  be  made  more  palpable  than  his. 

Such  is  the  result  of  a  brief  examination  of  this  celebrated 
Hebrew  critic,  in  relation  to  thb  highly  interesting  and  impor- 
tant topic  of  Hebrew  Grammar.  His  views  are  novel,  in  some 
respects ;  not  as  to  facts,  but  as  to  the  alleged  reasons  or  grounds 
of  them.  Every  thing  is  reduced  to  theory ;  and  theory  has 
an  all-pervading  and  overpowering  influence.  Hence  the  at- 
tntction  which  his  Grammar  possesses  for  a  certain  class  of  the 
German  critics.  The  inclination  of  a  large  portion  of  literati 
b  Germany  is  strongly  set  towards  theory  in  every  thing. 
Even  when  it  degenerates  into  mere  imagination  and  conceit,  if 
it  be  mgenious,  it  does  not  seem  to  stand  in  the  way  of  many, 
nor  to  be  the  less  acceptable.  And  so  here,  in  the  case  of 
Ewald ;  his  Grammar  is,  in  the  eyes  of  many,  an  absolute  nan-- 
pareil  of  perfection*  Gesenius,  and  all  who  have  preceded  or 
fi>Uowed  him,  with  the  exception  of  Ewald,  are  tame,  dull,  old- 
&shioned  writers,  who  have  advanced  no  further  than  agere 
actum.  It  is  the  theory  of  this  new  adventurer,  which  has  be- 
come in  grammar,  what  the  Piindpia  of  Newton  became  in 
phiksophy.  When  one  contemplates  facts  like  these,  how  can 
be  help  thinking  of  what  Madame  de  Stael  has  so  characterbti- 
cally  said  of  the  Crermans:  '^The  Englishmen  live  on  the 
water;  the  Frenchmen  on  the  land;  but  the  Germans  —  tn 

In  our  own  country  too,  the  same  changes  have  been  occa- 
sionaily  rung,  and  in  quarters  where  the  doctrines  of  past  ages 
do  not  often  meet  with  a  ready  abandonment.  We  have  been 
told  that  '^  Gesenius  has  already  become  antiquated ;"  and  when 
this  has  been  doubted,  and  a  venture  made  to  call  it  in  question, 
with  an  appeal  to  fiicts,  then  we  have  bad  an  earnest  and  hearty 
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defence  of  such  a  position.     Yet  after  all,  the  arguments  em- 

Eloyed  in  this  defence,  have  been  deduced  only  firom  what  was 
efore  conceded,  viz.,  from  the  favourable  opinions  of  a  certain 
class  of  critics  in  Germany  in  respect  to  Ewald  ;  and  in  this  way 
a  confirmation  of  the  declaration  respecting  Gesenius  has  been 
attempted.     ^  Si  non  Superos  —  Acheronta  movebo.' 

I  grant  that  there  are  such  critics.  But  are  not  the  like  things 
to  be  found  in  all— or  nearly  all — the  other  branches  of  litera- 
ture in  Germany.  Where  is  Kant  now  ?  Or  Fichte,  or  Jacobi  ? 
And  where  will  Schelling  and  Hegel  be,  the  next  generation  ? 
It  does  not  come  with  a  very  good  grace  fix>m  those,  who  keep 
on  with  such  anxious  solicitude  in  the  paths  of  1520—60,  and 
hereticate  all  who  take  the  liberty  of  retreating  merely  now  and 
then  into  some  small  nook  which  diverges  fiom  the  old  road, 
either  for  the  purpose  of  rest  or  refi'eshment  under  some  invit- 
mg  shade  there,  to  strike  off  with  such  velocity  mto  the  roases 
of  a  comet,  which  leads  so  far  beyond  the  boundaries  of  our 
**  visible  and  diurnal  sphere." — Sed — manum  de  tabula. 

A  few  suggestions  more,  and  I  have  done. 

It  has  been  often  said,  and  with  much  truth,  that  it  is  eainer 
to  pull  down  a  building  than  to  erect  one.  It  may  seem  to  the 
reader,  perhaps,  that  I  have  been  merely  engaged  in  the  work 
of  demolition,  and  that,  even  if  I  have  succeeded,  I  have  not 
proposed  any  other  theory  in  the  place  of  Ewald's.  This  is 
partly  true.  My  positions  have  only  been  of  such  a  nature,  in 
general,  as  to  shew  that  my  views  d&Ekr  widely  from  hb ;  not 
as  to  simple  facts,  but  as  to  the  mode  of  accounting  for  them. 
But  still,  bv  all  this  the  way  has  been  prepared,  as  I  would 
film  hope,  for  the  introduction  of  a  few  remarks,  which  belong 
rather  to  the  categor}'  of  the  thetiCy  than  that  of  the  antithetic. 

I  begin  then  by  remarking,  that  an  attentive  examination  of 
the  actual  t»e,  (not  the  theory),  of  the  Hebrew  tenses  has  led 
me  unavoidably  to  the  conclusion,  that  while  there  are  definite 
and  distinct  uses  of  the  Praeter  as  such  and  of  the  Future  as 
such — so  definite  in  certain  cases  that  no  other  form  could  be 
employed — yet  there  is  a  wide  and  broad  ground  in  which  the 
form  of  the  verb,  whether  Praeter  or  Future,  with  Vav  or  with- 
out, is  treated  in  a  manner  altogether  aoristie^  i.  e.  unlimited 
as  to  timey  and  the  sense  in  this  respect  is  to  be  gathered  fitxn 
the  context  and  the  strain  of  the  discourse.  Take  the  same 
narration,  or  the  same  strain  of  prediction,  and  you  will  find 
simple  Praeter  and  Future,  relative  Praeter  and  Future,  and 
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Participle  also,  all  employed  to  express  the  veiy  same  relations 
as  to  time.  This  cannot  be  denied  ;  and  no  tenuous  distinc- 
tioDs  between  the  one  and  the  other  will  abide  the  test  of  crit- 
ical  scrutiny.  TTieory  may  make  distinctions  ;  but  plain  com- 
mon-seose  reasoning  will  not  sanction  them. 

I  would  1^  it  down  then  as  a  rule  of  great  extent,  for  the 
interpreter  oi  die  Hebrew,  that  he  is  to  look  to  the  context,  and 
to  that  in  connection  with  the  nature  of  the  case,  in  order  to 
determine  by  what  tense  he  shall  render  the  Hebrew  verb, 
when  any  doubt  arises.  I  yenture  a  remark,  too,  on  this  rule 
which  some  will  be  ready  to  assail  as  too  indefinite  ;  and  this  is, 
that  there  is  not  one  case  in  a  hundred,  where  the  reader  of 
Hebrew  will  ever  doubt  for  a  moment  by  what  tense  he  is  to 
translate  a  verb,  let  the  form  of  it  be  what  it  may. 

I  have  tried  the  experiment  many  scores  of  times,  even  with 
tyros  in  Hebrew.  I  have  asked  them  :  Do  you  find  any  diffi- 
culty in  knowing  by  what  tense  you  must  translate  a  Hebrew 
?eib  ?  The  answer  has  nearly  always  been  :  None.  And  so 
it  must  be,  in  the  great  mass  of  cases  which  are  presented  in  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures. 

If  this  is  so  easy,  then,  even  for  a  foreigner  and  a  compara- 
dve  stranger  to  the  Hebrew,  how  much  easier  must  it  have 
been  for  a  native  ?  The  doctrine  of  Greek  quantity  in  the 
tragic  poets,  and  even  the  epic,  is  difficult  enough  for  a  student 
of  the  present  day  ;  but  the 'great  mass  of  an  Atiienian  audience 
at  the  theatre,  would  detect  in  an  instant  the  smallest  errors  in 
quantity  or  in  accent.  A  native  Hebrew  would  in  like  man- 
ner, when  taught  by  practice,  manage  as  well  with  his  five  ibrms 
of  tenses,  (if  indeed  there  are  so  many),  as  a  Grreek  would  with 
Us  wonderibl  apparatus  of  tenses  and  modes. 

The  fact  that  there  are  but  two  substantially  difikrent  forms 
of  tense  in  Hebrew,  (if  we  exclude  the  Participle  firom  being 
ranked  as  a  tense),  does  in  itself  ofifer  evidence  to  the  mind,  that 
the  Hebrews  must  have  given  these  two  difierent  forms  a  great 
latitude  of  meaning.  One  cannot  even  imagine  that  there  can 
be  any  great  difference  of  conception  in  the  human  mind,  or 
among  dLKrent  nations,  about  the  modes  of  action.  All  nations 
most  have  verbs  that  designa|ie,  either  by  form  or  usage,  posi- 
ti?e  and  conditional  action.  They  must  in  some  way  too  be 
expresave  of  time  past,  present,  or  future.  If  they  have  not 
tbe  forms  adapted  to  express  all  this,  then  it  must  be  left  to  the 
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surrounding  context  to  point  out  such  an  interpretation  of  the 
verb.  And  this,  in  most  cases,  is  a  thing  so  obvious,  that  many 
of  the  Greek  tenses  seem  to  be  almost  superfluous.  In  fact 
actual  usage  made  them  so.  In  the  active  and  middle  voices, 
for  example,  we  have  never  but  one  future  which  is  actually 
employed ;  comparatively  seldom  is  it  in  the  Passive,  that  more 
than  one  Future  is  actually  in  use  ;  and  of  the  Aorists  scarcely 
ever  more  than  one  is  employed  as  belonging  to  one  and  the 
same  voice.  Even  the  use  of  the  second  Aorist  in  the  passive 
voice,  renders  it  decisive  that  no  second  Aorist  active  is  or  can 
be  employed  of  that  same  verb  ;  and  the  remark  is  altogether 
common  among  grammarians  that  no  Greek  verb,  or  at  most, 
scarcely  any  one,  in  the  whole  language,  ever  employs  all  its 
modes  and  tenses. 

Yet  all  the  various  significations  that  needed  to  be  expressed 
were  expressed  by  the  few  tenses  only,  which  are  in  many  in- 
stances employed.  So  true  is  this,  that  the  verbs  mostly  in 
common  use,  such  as  olda,  ylpofia§,  igx^t*^^^  ''V*A  yipwauw,  etc., 
are  almost  without  exception  those  which  are  most  defective, 
and  have  the  fewest  forms.  This  is  demcxistration  that  the 
want  of  the  power  of  expression  was  not  felt,  when  the  number 
of  forms  employed  was  quite  small. 

Thus  also  was  it,  doubtless,  with  the  Hebrews.  They  had 
but  two  distinct  forms  of  tense ;  and  in  thb  respect  we  may  say 
their  verbs  were  inferior  in  their  structure  to  those  of  the  occi- 
dental languages.  But  then,  before  we  pass  sentence  upon 
them  as  a  whole^  we  must  take  into  view  the  Piel  and  Pual, 
the  Hiphil,  Hophal,  and  Hithpael  forms  of  the  verb,  which  gave 
variety  and  intensity  of  signification  to  it  such  as  our  language 
cannot  at  all  reach  with  their  verbal  fonns,  and  scarcely  attain 
with  our  ample  apparatus  of  adverbs. 

.  In  respect  to  these  various  methods  and  ways  of  conveying 
significations,  different  languages  throughout  the  world  vary 
firom  each  other.  Yet  amr  all,  the  essential  and  substantial 
part  of  verbal  significations  must  be  alike  in  all  languages,  be 
their  forms  more  or  less  in  respect  to  number. 

As  a  fiirther  proof  how  little  of  absolute  necessity  there  is  of 
so  many  variations  as  the  Greek  (for  example)  employs,  con- 
sider for  a  moment  the  variety  of  meanings  attached,  as  all  now 
concede,  to  the  hifimtive  absolute  of  the  Hebrew.  Here  one 
farm  only  may  deagnate  every  mood,  tense,  number,  gender, 
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•lid  peiscxi.  Did  the  Hebrews  feel  any  embarrassment  or  un- 
certaiDty  m  thus  employing  it  ?  None  whatever,  I  apprehend ; 
fx  we  feel  none  now  in  thus  interpreting  it. 

But  I  shall  be  inquired  of  here,  no  doubt,  by  such  as  may 
hesitate  respecting  some  of  these  positions,  how  it  comes  about, 
that  the  Praeter  and  Future  could  sometimes  be  distinctively, 
appropriately,  and  even  antithetically  used,  and  yet  at  other 
times  merged  as  it  were  in  one  common  and  indeifinite  usage, 
and  appropriated  to  designate  the  sense  of  all  the  tenses  ?  How, 
it  will  be  said,  can  any  reader  know  when  one  of  these  usages  b 
to  be  adopted,  and  when  another  ? 

The  answer  is  easy.  How  can  any  one  know  when  &q*i , 
for  example,  has  (in  Kal)  an  active  sense,  and  when  k  passive 
one  ?  In  other  words,  how  can  he  know  when  to  translate  it 
to  exaltj  and  when  to  be  exalted  1  The  form  is  identical,  the 
conjugation  the  same,  in  both  cases.  Yet  the  reader  has  no 
difficulty  in  either  case.  The  context  and  the  exigency  of  the 
passage  always  give  him  the  obvious  clue  to  the  meaning  in 
any  particular  instance.      « 

So  was  and  is  it  with  the  Hebrew  tenses.  The  context,  the 
relation  of  the  clause,  the  exigency  of  the  passage,  point  us  at 
once  to  the  sense  ;  just  as  when  the  Infinitive  al^olute  is  em- 
ployed, the  question  how  it  is  to  be  understood  is  solved  at 
ODce  by  the  circumstances  in  which  it  is  employed. 

Nor  is  this  usage  singular  or  strange,  which  gives  to  the  Prae- 
ter and  Future  at  times  a  sense  wholly  diverse,  and  in  some  re- 
spects even  opposite,  while  at  other  times  and  in  other  circum- 
stances their  meanings  are  identical,  or  at  any  rate  so  nearly  so 
that  no  specific  difference  can  be  fairly  pointed  out.  We  may 
take,  as  an  exhibition  of  the  like  principles,  some  of  the  Greek 
particles ;  e.  g.  nai  and  di\  Both  are  often  employed  as  par- 
ticles of  transition  from  one  sentence  and  subject  to  another,  in 
the  thread  of  discourse,  and  yet  of  connection  between  the  same. 
Both  indicate  continuity  of  thought  and  representation  in  some 
respects,  while  they  point  out  diversity  or  separation  in  some 
others.  Yet  Sd  is  never  employed  as  a  copula  in  connecting 
several  Nominatives,  for  example,  or  subjects  of  a  verb  togeth- 
er; here  the  office  of  nai  or  some  equivalent  (as  tt)  is  exclu- 
sive ;  nor  is.  J<  employed  in  connecting  the  preaicates  of  a  sen- 
tence together,  or  the  objects  which  follow  a  transitive  verb. 
While  ^ese  two  particles,  then,  occasionally,  and  even  often- 
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times,  occupy  commoii  ground,  they  differ  widely  in  many 
spects. 

So  it  is  also  with  many  other  words  ;  e.  g.  Si  wadyagy  etc. 
So  is  it,  too,  with  many  nouns,  verhs,  and  adjectives.  In  some 
one  of  their  meanings  they  become  synonymous  with  some  other 
words  ;  in  other  meanings  they  are  widely  discrepant.  If  you 
ask,  how  then  can  they  be  distinguished  ?  1  answer,  by  the 
tenor  of  the  discourse  and  the  nature  of  the  case  where  they 
are  employed. 

I  can  thei-efore  imagine  no  serious  difficulty  in  the  way  of  the 
supposition  that  has  been  made,  viz.,  that  the  Hebrew  forms  of 
tenses  could  be  employed,  as  occasion  required,  in  every  sense 
as  it  regards  the  expression  of  Htne. 

The  very  fact  that  the  Hebrew  had  so  few  forms  of  tense,  obli- 
ged him  thus  to  do.  Just  as  the  imperfect  verbs  of  the  Greek 
obliged  him  to  use  the  Imperfect,  or  the  Perfect,  or  the  Aorist, 
as  the  case  might  be,  for  all  the  Praeterites ;  and  the  second 
Future  Middle  for  all  the  active  Futures.  Was  his  discourse 
rendered  obscure  by  this  ?     I  trust  not. 

Our  subject  should  not  be  dismissed,  however,  without  some 
remarks  on  that  ^*  Proteus"  Vav,  whk^h  so  commonly  desig- 
nates a  Praeterite  sense  by  a  Future  form,  and  gives  to  the 
Praeter  a  Future  sense. 

The  common  theory  in  respect  to  the  *i  prefixed  to  the  Fu- 
ture, is  detailed  in  all  the  recent  Grammars.  The  substance  of 
it  is,  that  this  is  a  relic  of  nrrj  to  be,  and  that  the  Future  is  in 
reality  constituted,  when  'i  is  prefixed,  by  two  forms  of  verbs ; 
BO  that!ft3j:;i  ^Irop^';  ^^71^  i.  e.  it  was  [that]  he  would  JcUt. 

In  respect  to  the  Vav  before  the  Praeter ,  this  origin  is  not 
pretended  by  Gesenius  and  others  who  follow  him.  Here  n  b 
the  proper  conjunction ;  while  still  a  change  is  wrought  in  the 
verb,  both  as  to  the  place  of  its  tone,  and  as  to  the  time  which 
it  designates. 

Ewald,  as  stated  above  on  p.  147,  derives  the  -n  of  the  Fu- 
ture relative  from  Si'^nn .  Still  neither  this  method",  nor  that  of 
Gesenius,  accounts  for  all  the  phenomena.  When  Gesenius 
refers  us  to  the  kindred  languages  ('Lehrgeb.  p.  293),  viz.  the 
Syriac  and  Arabic,  for  examples  6t  Futures  with  a  Praeterite 
sense  formed  by  the  help  of  the  verb  to  be,  he  does  not  account 
for  all  the  difficulty  of  the  matter  in  Hebrew.  How  comes  it,  I 
ask,  that  Vav  before  both  the  Praeter  and  Future  always  bears 
the  signification  of  and,  or  at  any  rate  of  the  Hebrew  i  con- 
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junctbn  ?  There  is  no  difference,  moreover,  in  this  respect  be- 
tween the  Praeterite  and  the  Future,  in  regard  to  the  Vav  be- 
fore them.  But  in  the  kindred  languages,  the  verb  to  be  does 
not,  when  employed  in  a  composite  tense,  convey  a  copulative 
meaning.     The  analogy  then  nuIs  here,  in  an  essential  point. 

I  am  inclined  therefore  to  the  opinion,  that  neither  Gesenius 
nor  Ewald  has  hit  upon  the  true  theory.  I  must,  on  the  whole,, 
regard  \  as  a  copulative^  both  before  the  Praeter  and  the  Fu- 
ture. And  this  I  must  believe,  with  my  present  views,  notwith- 
standbg  the  difference  in  punctuation  or  vowels.  Before  the 
Praeter,  the  first  lette  *of  which  has  a  broad  vowel  belonging  to 
it,  there  is  no  occasion  usually  to  alter  the  Sheva  under  1  copu- 
la. Before  the  Future  the  case  is  different.  Many  Futures 
begin  with  a  Sheva  under  the  Praeformatives,  e.  g.  in  Piel  and 
Pual.  In  others  the  vowel  is  only  factitious,  and  in  Kal,  etc., 
it  is  short  Hhireq  which  is  not  well  adapted  to  follow  Vav  prefix 
with  Sheva.  Here  then  the  Vav  adapts  its  punctuation  to  the  na- 
ture of  the  case,  as  prescribed  by  the  laws  of  euphony.  Nor  is 
this  strange.  Before  Gutturals  with  composite  Sheva,  i  copula 
takes  the  corresponding  short  vowel,  as  in^j .  Before' a  letter 
which  must  retain  a  Sheva  vocal,  i  copula  goes  into  n .  Why 
not  then,  as  euphony  would  demand,  suppose  that  n  copula  be- 
fore the  ^  or  the  "»  of  the  Future,  goes  into  'y ,  i.  e.  Vav  with 
Pattahh  and  Dagfiesh,  merely  to  facilitate  the  pronunciation  of 
these  two  very  feeble  letters,  which  so  often  are  thrown  to* 
gether  ?  I  do  not  vouch  for  the  certamty  of  this ;  but  when  we 
consider  that  the  meaning  (and)  is  retained  in  all  such  uses  of 
the  Vav,  both  before  the  Praeter  and  the  Future,  I  can  account 
for  this  in  no  satisfactory  way,  without  supposing  the  Vav  to  be 
a  copula  in  all  these  cases. 

If  an  V  one  should  be  disposed  to  urge  the  difficulty  of  the 
Daghesk  forte  which  appears  after  Vav  in  the  Future,  I  would 
ask  him,  whether  he  is  a  stranger  to  the  frequent  employment 
of  Daghesh  forte  euphonic  in  the  Hebrew  language. 

Be  tins  speculation  however  as  it  may,  whether  well  or  ill 
nounded,  the  fact  of  an  alteration  of  tense  in  the  Praeter  and 
Future  by  means  of  Vav,  lies  wide  and  broad,  and  plain  to  our 
view,  over  the  whole  extent  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures.  In  this 
simple  and  easy  way  did  the  Hebrew  increase  the  variety  of  his 
fonns  of  verbs— -a  variety  with  which  declension  would  not  fur- 
nish him.  In  this  way,  viz.  by  choosing  between  four  difikrent 
fonns  for  a  past  tense,  and  four  for  a  future  one,  he  could  roun<* 
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tain  a  greater  variety  in  the  mode  ef  expressing  the  past  or  the 
future,  than  either  we,  or  even  the  Geeeks,  have  ever  been  able 
to  reach. 

Let  me  not  be  understood  to  say,  that  all  these  forms  are 
employed  promiscuously  or  ad  libkum.  By  no  means.  Deli- 
cacy and  propriety  of  expression  did  not  at  all  admit  of  this ; 
nor  can  I  doubt  in  the  least,  that  there  was  some  de6nite  reason 
in  the  mind  of  the  Hebrew,  whenever  he  employed  one  form 
rather  than  another,  arising  either  out.  of  the  agreeableness  of 
variety,  or  out  of  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  the  mode  and 
form  of  the  expression,  the  antecedence %f  adverbs,  subjects  to 
verbs,  qualifying  clauses,  particles,  or  something  of  the  like  na- 
ture, which  always  rendered  it  a  matter  of  propriety  and  ele- 
gance to  choose  this  and  refuse  that.  But  how  &r  these  mat- 
ters went,  and  where  they  reached  the  metes  and  bounds  which 
limited  good  usage,  has  not  yet'been  sufficiently  investigated,  cer- 
tainly not  disclosed.  Ewald  has  given  some  fine  hints  in  respect 
to  many  particulars.  I  wish  most  sincerely  that  such  a  writer  as 
Gesenius  would  pursue  the  subject,  and  give  us  something  more 
definite,  palpable,  intelligible,  and  well-grounded. 

But  there  may  be  some  of  my  readers,  who  will  be  disposed 
to  say,  that  ^  my  view  of  the  Hebrew  tenses  is  too  much  like 
Father  Simon's  picture  of  the  Hebrew  language  ;'  who  in  order 
to  give  the  mother-church  at  Rome  the  rignt  of  making  her 
own  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures,  maintained,  that  because 
the  Hebrew  language  every  where  presents  words  which  have 
several  different  meanings,  there  never  can  be  any  certainty  as  to 
any  one  of  these.  The  church  therefore  must  decide  which  of 
these  meanings  shall  be  adopted.  So  here ;  if  the  Hebrew  Fu- 
ture may  become  a  Praeterite  and  a  Present,  and  so  mutaiis  mu- 
tandis  of  the  Praeter,  then  he  will  exclaim,  ^  we  have  a  nodus 
deo  vindice  dignus^ — and  to  which  of  all  the  powers  above  or 
below  shall  we  make  the  appeal  ?' 

Such,  1  say,  may  be  the  views  of  some ;  for  such  views  have 
been  often  presented  to  the  public.  Yet  a  little  experience  in 
Hebrew  and  some  tolerable  knowledge  of  other  languages,  will 
soon  quiet  any  apprehensions  in  relation  to  this  difficulty.  I 
have  already  remarked,  that  in  translating  the  Hebrew  the  dif* 
ficulty  is  scarcely  felt,  even  by  a  tyro ;  so  easily  does  the  con- 
text determine  what  must  be  the  tense  by  which  we  should 
translate  the  verb.  But  if  there  be  a  difficulty  still,  it  belongs 
also  in  no  small  degree  to  the  other  sacred  language,  viz.  the 
Greek,  as  well  as  to  the  Hebrew. 
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Need  any  weU-informed  Greek  scholarbe  told,  that  the  inter- 
change or  enallage  of  tenses  is  a  phenomenon  far  enough  from 
bebg  uncommon  in  the  Greek  ?  For  example ;  the  Present  is 
used  for  the  Praeter  and  for  the  Future.  It  sometimes  supplies 
the  place  even  of  the  Imperfect,  with  its  peculiar  signification. 
The  Imperfect  is  sometimes  employed  for  the  Aorists,  and  for 
the  Present  which  denotes  duration  ;  the  Perfect  is  employed 
as  an  Aorist,  and  often  for  the  Present ; — the  Aorbt  is  not  un- 
frequently  used  for  the  Pluperfect,  for  the  Future,  and  even  for 
the  PrescDt ;  the  Future  is  used  for  the  Present,  and  often  to 
designate,  not  what  will  be  done,  but  what  ought  to  be  done. 
It  would  prolong  the  present  discussion  beyond  all  proper  bounds, 
for  me  here  to  exhibit  a  detailed  proof  of  all  this.  I  must  refer 
my  readers,  therefore,  to  my  N.  Testament  Grammar,  ^  125  ; 
to  Mattblae's  Greek  Grammar,  Syntax,  ^  500  seq. ;  and  to 
Winer's  New  Testament  Grammar  in  relation  to  the  use  of  the 
tenses.  If  he  consults  all  these  sources  where  examples  are 
presented,  no  doubt  can  any  longer  exist,  that  such  usages  are 
spread  far  and  wide  over  the  domain  of  the  Greek  language ;  I 
will  not  say,  so  far  as  in  the  Hebrew,  but  I  .will  venture  to  say 
— much  further  than  any  inattentive  observer  would  even  sus- 
pect. 

Yet  no  one  complains  of  the  obscurity  and  ambiguity  of  the 
Greek  on  this  account ;  and  for  a  good  reason,  because  little  or 
no  obscurity  arises  from  this  source.  The  context  forces  the 
tnie  sense  upon  the  mind  of  the  intelligent  reader. 

So  was  it,  as  I  fully  believe,  with  the  Hebrew.  He  could 
manage  as  well,  with  his  two  original  forms  of  tense,  and  the 
two  adjeotitious  ones  made  by  prefixing  i  (the  leading  design  of 
which  was  for  the  most  part  to  make  the  appeal  to  the  precedr 
ing  context),  and  also  the  Participle  and  the  Infinitive  Mode, 
to  express  his  views  intelligibly  and  plainly,  as  we  can  with  all 
our  apparatus  of  may  and  can  and  shall  and  wUl  and  ought  and 
mtit  and  should  and  could  and  would.  That  his  language  was 
more  brief  and  energetic  than  ours,  follows  as  a  matter  of  course. 

We  abide  then  by  the  old  theory  of  the  Hebrew  tenses,  at 
least  unul  we  obtain  a  better  one.  If  Ewald's  theory  is  trpe, 
it  will  not  help  us  any  in  translating  or  even  in  understanding 
the  Hebrew.  It  will  embarrass  us,  on  the  contrary,  in  multitudes 
of  places,  because  we  shall  be  unable  to  reconcile  them  with  it. 
Yet,  with  all  my  conviction  that  Prof.  Ewald  has  failed  to  sat- 
isfy the  just  demands  of  philology,  in  the  exhibition  of  his  views, 
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I  pay  him  the  tribute  of  acknowledgcnent  in  respect  to  ingenui- 
ty and  independence  of  mind.  But  1  cannot  go  voluntarily  into 
the  dark  path  whither  he  invites  me,  until  he  lights  up  at  least 
some  brighter  lanterns^  or  else  brings  the  sun-beams  to  shine 
upon  it. 
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It  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  limited  usefulness  of  our  uni- 
versities and  colleges,  and  the  circumscribed  range  of  the  stu- 
dies and  literary  productions  of  their  professors,  are  owing,  in 
a  great  measure,  to  a  deficiency  of  that  invigorating  inteUectual 
aliment,  which  a  large  Library  is  intended  to  supply.  The 
private  studies  of  the  professors  cannot  have  that  ample  range 
which  is  necessary  to  give  to  their  departments  the  interest  and 
variety  of  which  they  are  susceptible.  Our  public  libraries, 
generally  speaking,  are  not  adapted  to  the  present  improved 
condition  of  the  departments  over  which  the  professors  preside ; 
but  present  a  condition  of  things  far  below  the  interesting  point 
to  which  they  have  been  raised  by  the  elaborate  researches  of 
European  scholars,  the  results  of  which  are  deposited  on  the 
shelves  of  transatlantic  libraries.  No  wonder,  then,  that  our 
professors  shrink  from  an  attempt  so  manifesdy  beyond  their 
means  to  accomplish,  and  confine  their  literaiy  labors  to  the 
most  elementary  productions.  To  the  want  of  adequate  libra- 
ries of  reference,  and  not  to  an  indifiference  to  the  great  interests 
of  literature  and  science,  we  must,  m  justice,  attribute  the  much 
regretted  fact,  that  our  professMS,  who  are  not  wanting,  we  be* 
Keve,  in  talents  or  industry,  or  enterprise,  are  slow  to  venture 
into  the  arena  of  learned  and  profound  authorship.  We  could 
present  the  names  of  more  than  one  of  our  literary  men,  who 
nave  wept  in  secret  overthis  desolation  ;— ^who  have  travelled 
through  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land,  to  <4itain  access  to 
some  important  work  of  reference,  to  enable  them  to  put  forth 
a  work  worthy  of  their  station  and  the  present  condition  of  their 
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respecdye  departments,  and  have-  returned  to  their  homes  in 
disappointment  and  despondency,  abandoning  ibr  the  present  all 
hope  of  accomplishing  their  noble  undertaking. 

On  the  other  hand,  those  who  superintend  the  training  of  the 
youth  in  our  universities  and  colleges  are  aware  of  the  fact,  that 
the  most  active  and  highly  gifted  minds  among  the  students, 
having  easily  mastered  the  common  course  of  instruction,  and 
having  nothing  to  invite  them  into  the  vast  field  beyond,  sink 
into  indolence,  and  not  unfrequently  into  vice. 

It  b  frequently  asserted  that  the  American  people  are  emi- 
nently "  a  reading  community  J*  The  truth  of  the  remark  is 
incontrovertible ;  and  while  we  deplore  the  limited  range  of 
study  and  eflfort  to  which  our  literary  men  are  necessarily  con- 
fined, and  acknowledge  our  vast  inferiority  to  the  countries  of 
Europe  on  the  sccNre  of  public  libraries  and  depositories  of  the 
learning  of  by-gone  ages,  we  cannot  but  exult  in  the  fact,  that 
oar  private  dwellings,  whether  in  the  crowded  cfty,  the  retired 
village,  or  the  sditary  abode  of  the  adventurer  in ''  the  far  west," 
— fiom  the  splendid  mansion  of  wealth  and  luxury,  to  the 
humble  cot  oi  indigence  and  toil — are  furnished  with  popufaur 
literary  works,  and  thoae,  too,  ibr  the  moat  part,  of  a  deoiaedly 
moral  and  leligkxis  character. 

This  cncumstance,  for  which  we  are  mamly  indebted  to  the 
benign  operatk»  of  our  common  school  system,  has  already  ex- 
erted a  propitious  influence  in  familiarizing  our  whole  popula- 
tion with  the  advantages  of  literary  culture,  and  in  creating  a 
thirst  Ibr  more  extended  knowledge  and  higher  intellectual  cul- 
tivatkn.  And  what  has  been  the  result  ?  Our  whole  coun- 
tiy,  with  but  few  exceptions,  presents,  as  it  regards  our  literary 
ooknre,  the  aspect  of  an  almost  unbroken  level.  '*  So  high 
Aab  thou  oicendj  and  no  higher"  must  be  sud  to  every  as- 
piring student,  longing  to  reach  the  more  elevated  regicHis  of 
comprehensive  and  suocessfiil  research* 

Thus,  if  we  mistake  not,  the  very  fact  to  which,  as  citizens 
of  this  &vored  land,  we  point  with  honest  exultation,  as  the 
fruit  of  our  firee  institutions,  now  calls  upon  us  with  a  voice  that 
cannot  be  mistaken,  to  complete  the  noble  structure  of  which 
we  have  laid  the  broad  foundation,  by  establbhing  a  vast  store- 
house of  learning,  an  ample  library  of  reference,  by  means  of 
which  the  level  of  general  information  may,  to  a  certain  extent, 
be  broken  up ;  — not  by  depressing  any  portion  below  its  pres- 
ent elevation,  but  by  aflbrding  an  opportunity  for  such  portions 
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as  may  demand  it,  to  raise  themselves  above  the  stmoundiag 
crowd.  And  this,  we  contend,  is  the  very  essence  of  our  liber- 
al institutions — to  furnish  opportunities  and  facilities  for  a  gen- 
erous competition,  and  a  free  development  of  talent,  in  every 
department  of  enterprise,  whether  physical  or  mental. 

Again,  the  stupendous  literary  collections  of  Europe  owe 
their  origin,  or,  at  least,  their  present  imposing  character,  to 
munificent  royal  endowments  and  princely  patronage,  or  posi- 
tive legislative  enactments,  adapted  to  the  genius  and  character 
of  European  governments,  but  which,  we  fear,  will  be  looked 
for  in  vain,  under  a  government  like  that  6f  which  we  boast. 
One  fact  alone  will  show  how  such  enactments  and  patronage 
may  gradually  swell  the  size  of  a  public  library,  and  secure  to 
it  the  possession  of  the  literature  of  the  day  in  every  depart- 
ment.    The  fact  alluded  to  is  this,  that  the  universities  of 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  in  England,  and  that  of  ikiinbui^b  in 
Scotland,  are  entided,  by  the  exisUng  copy-right  law  o(  the 
realm,  to  receive  a  copy  of  every  printed  work  of  which  a 
copy-right  is  secured.    But  how  different  in  the  aspect  of  our 
political  institutions  !     The  very  feature  of  our  political  diar- 
acter  in  which,  as  Americans,  we  have  occasioo  to  exult,  is  at 
variance  with  public  endowments,  fixmdations,  or  enactments, 
except  so  far  as  the  common  weal  is  literally  concerned,  and 
each  individual  member  of  the  community,  as  well  as  the  wbde 
mass  of  our  population,  is  personally  and  vitally  interested.   Thb 
broad  line  d  demariLadon,  whose  existence  we  should  certainly 
deplore,  if  we  could  avail  ourselves  of  no  other  resources,  but 
which,  under  exbting  ciicurostances,  we  regard  as  essential  to 
our  political  wdfare,  constitutes  one  of  our  strongest  arguments 
in  &vor  of  the  private  munificence  to  which  we  appeal  for  the 
accomplishment  of  this  noble  object.    It  furnishes  even  now 
an  imposing  spectacle  to  the  European  statesman,  to  behold  the 
numberless  enterprises  in  which  our  citizens  cheerfiilly  embark 
their  time  and  wealth  and  labor,  calculated  to  promote  the 
moral  and  religious  welfare  of  our  community,  without  a  help- 
ing hand  or  a  cheering  smile   firom  ''the  powers  that  be.'* 
Will,  then,  our  citizens  shrink  fitxn  an  enterprise  which  pro- 
poses, as  its  aim,  an  elevated  standard  of  literary  character  and 
mtellectual  worth  throughout  our  country, — impressed  as  they 
must  be  with  the  conviction  that,  if  it  be  not  accompUshed  by 
private  munificence,  it  wiU  never  be  accomplished  at  all.     We 
may  still  be  left  to  indulge  our  despondency,  and  weep  over 
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the  literary  desolation  of  this  ikir  field,  where  learning  and 
religion^  literature  and  the  arts,  noight  so  easily  find  a  com- 
mon sanctuary. 

Again ;  it  is  obvious  to  the  sagacious  observer,  that  this 
country  is  to  become  the  seat  of  war  between  Christianity  and 
her  foes,  of  every  form  and  every  degree  of  pretension.  Already, 
in  fact,  it  is  so.  And  Christians  must  be  prepared  to  maintain 
the  external  defence  of  our  holy  religion,  by  the  same  weapons 
by  which  she  ever  has  been,  and  will  be  assailed  by  her  ene- 
mies,— namely,  those  which  are  furnished  by  profound  and 
extensive  research. 

We  wish,  however,  to  direct  the  attention  of  our  fellow- 
citizens  to  arguments  of  a  more  specific  character,  and  less 
generally  appreciated,  derived  from  the  peculiar  and  unrivalled 
condition  and  prospects  of  our  large  commercial  cities. 

These  cities,  if  we  mistake  not,  are  soon  to  be  numbered 
among  the  greatest  commercial  emporia  in  the  world.  And 
what  an  assemblage  of  ideas  crowd  upon  the  mind  in  conjunc- 
tion with  this  interesting  supposition  !  Who  does  not  know 
that  a  great  commercial  city  cannot,  in  the  nature  of  things,  be 
txchsively  and  merely  a  commercial  city  ?  A  demand  for  skill 
in  the  various  collateral  arts,  a  thirst  for  general  infoimation,  a 
desire  to  gratify  the  innate  sense  of  beauty  in  tlie  decorations 
of  our  public  and  private  edifices,  public  spirit,  and  an  honest 
pride  of  character,  —  these  are  but  a  few  of  the  concomitant 
circumstances  that  necessarily  call  forth  indefinitely  the  energies 
of  such  a  city,  in  every  department  of  labor  and  enterprise,  and 
direct  them  far  beyond  the  confines  of  mere  trade  and  com- 
merce. 

To  the  population,  then,  of  our  cities,  their  resources,  their 
practical  and  ornamental  arts,  their  intellectual  and  corporeal 
industry,  their  literary  and  scientific  culture,  who  will  dare  to 
assign  a  limit  ?  What  mind  can  comprehend,  at  one  view,  the 
resdess  activity,  the  increasing  ferment,  the  continual  flow  of 
wealth,  into  these  grand  reservoirs  and  the  countless  streams 
that  shall  again  flow  forth,  in  some  form  or  other,  as  a  blessing 
or  a  curse,  to  every  portion  of  our  country  and  of  the  globe  ? 

To  what,  now,  must  we  look,  in  conjunction  with  religion,  to 
preserve  us  fi'om  the  dominion  of  error  and  infidelity,  to  create 
and  sustain  a  sense  of  our  public  dignity,  to  give  efficiency  and 
a  laudable  direction  to  our  untiring  enterprise,  to  raise  us  above 
mere  animal  existence  to  the  character  and  aspirations  of  an  in- 
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tellectual  community,  to  keep  alive  a  spirit  of  invention  and 
discovery,  and  to  feed  the  restless  mind  with  its  appropriate 
food  ?  What,  m  a  word,  is  to  resist  the  inroads  of  ignorance, 
of  vice,  of  error,  of  infidelity,  of  sensuality,  of  luxury — of  that 
dark  and  dismal  chaos  of  moral  elements,  that  will  bid  defiance 
to  social  order,  wholesome  subordination,  and  the  restraints  of 
law  ?  Must  we  not  give  immediate  heed  to  the  intellectual 
wants  of  our  growing  community  ?  Must  we  not  make  our 
facilities  for  intellectual  culture  and  literary  excellence  commen- 
surate with  our  increasing  mental  activity  and  irrepressible  ener- 
gies ?  In  a  word,  must  we  not,  promptly  and  energetically, 
meet  a  want  which  has  already,  for  years,  been  felt  in  our  coun- 
try of  an  adequate  library  of  reference, — ample,  easy  of  access, 
sufficiently  extensive  to  meet  the  varied  demands  for  informa- 
tion in  every  department  of  art,  science,  or  literature  ? 

That  we  do  not  exaggerate  our  actual  and  pressing  wants,  as 
regards  the  several  departments  of  art,  science,  and  literature, 
wUl  be  manifest  from  the  following  statements,  which  we  ven- 
ture to  make  after  careful  calculation. 

In  order  to  place  the  department  of  Architecture  on  such  a  footing, 
in  a  Library  of  reference,  as  to  satisfy  the  generous  aspirations  of 
our  students  and  professors  in  Uiat  aeimrtment,  and  enable  them 
to  exert  a  benign  influence  on  our  cities  and  country,  we  could 
readily  and  advantageously  dispose  of  the  sum  of  890,000  in  the 
purcliase  of  works  in  that  department  alone  .        $90,000 

Of  this  any  competent  bibliographer  or  well  informed  archi- 
tect, may  satisfy  himself,  by  enumerating  the  principal  and  cost- 
ly publications  which  now  enrich  the  libraries  of  Europe.  Un- 
der present  circumstances,  the  architectural  student  or  professor 
must  accumulate,  at  a  vast  individual  expense,  an  architectural 
library,  if  he  hope  to  meet  with  ordinary  success ;  and  the  few 
whose  means  enable  them  to  indulge  in  this  luxury,  must,  from 
the  nature  of  the  case,  indulge  in  it  alone.  The  public  cannot 
profit  by  the  presence  of  these  works,  except  in  a  very  remote 
and  scanty  manner. 

To  place  the  increasingly  popular  department  of  CivU  £n- 
gineeringyVfiih  its  cognate  branches,  on  the  same  footing, 
we  could  advantageously  expend  the  sum  of   .         .        #20,000 

For  the  Fine  Arts^  especially  the  remaining  arts  of  Design 

(a  very  extensive  department),         ....        50,000 

For  Chemistry,  especially  in  its  connexion  with  the  arts,         10,000 
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For  Crtology^  Mineralogy^  Metallurgy  and  FosmU  and  re- 

eetU  Ctmehology, 15,000 

For  Botany^ 15,000 

For  Zoology,  including  Mammalogy,  Ornithology,  IcUiyoU 
ogy.  Entomology,  and  other  branches  (also  a  very  ex- 
pensive depaitment),       .    " 50,000 

For  IBstory,  Civil  and  Ecclesiastical,  .  40,000 

For  Mathematics,  pure  and  applied,     ....  40,000 

For  Natural  Philosophy,  including  Astronomy,  .  .  30,000 
'Pat  Moral  Science,  including  Ethics,  Political  Science, 

Natural  Law  and  Political  Economy,  .  50,000 

For  Greek  and  Latin  Classics, 40,000 

For  Hehrew  and  other  branches  of  the  Semitic  stock,  .  10,000 
For  other  Oriental  Languages  and  literature  including  the 

Indo-Gennanic  stock,  10,000 

For  Modem  Languages,  including  all  the  necessary  helps,  40,000 

For  RhOaric,  Criticism  and  Belles  Lettres,  30,000 

Amounting  in  all  to    .                 .  $500,000 
If  we  add  for  books  strictly  professional,  viz. 

For  Lauf, 100,000 

For  Theology, 100,000 

For  Medicine, 100,000 

We  have  in  all  ....    $800,000 

Which  would  be  immediately  required,  in  order  to  place  all  these 
departments  on  even  a  respectable  footing  in  a  libreuy  of  reference 
such  as  our  country  now  demands. 

If  therefore  we  wish  to  see  our  country  as  eminent  for  its 
literary  cultivation  as  it  is  for  its  enterprise  in  all  the  departments 
of  business — if  we  wish  to  see  mind  exerting  its  influence  on 
mind,  by  means  of  those  associations  for  the  promotion  of  sci- 
ence and  literature,  which  are  the  chief  ornaments  of  the  cities 
of  Europe,  — we  must  provide  a  great  library  for  the  supply  of 
their  daily  intellectual  iood,  and  to  nourish  and  invigorate  their 
energies.  It  is  as  impossible  for  such  associations  to  exist, 
much  less  to  prosper  and  exert  their  enlightening  and  meliorat- 
ing influence,  without  the  proximity  of  such  a  library,  as  for  a 
community  of  workmen,  employed  on  some  mechanical  labor, 
to  cheer  each  other  in  their  toil,  and  advance  their  appropriate 
work  with  a  miserably  contracted  allowance  of  daily  food.  In 
each  case  weakness,  lethargy,  dulness,  starvation,  and  death 
must  ensue. 

Again ;  if  we  would  render  our  country  a  favorite  resort  for 
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literary  and  scientific  men  of  other  climes, — a  circumstance 
which  eminently  contributes  to  humanize,  refine,  and  dignify  a 
community, — we  must  provide  the  necessary  attraction — an  am- 
ple library — a  grand  store  bouse  of  knowledge,  to  which  even 
the  European  scholar  will  feel  it  a  privilege  to  resort. 

Is  it  not,  then,  high  time  to  commence  this  enterprise  also, 
and  to  give  it  a  commanding  rank,  among  the  enterprises  for 
which  our  country  has  been  so  justly  celebrated  ? 

Permit  us  here  to  state  a  few  facts,  serving  to  show  the  vast 
inferiority  of  our  country,  as  regards  its  provisions  for  the  higher 
intellectual  wants  and  literary  culture  of  the  community. 

The  public  libraries  of  the  United  States,  embracing  those 
belonging  to  colleges,  theological  seminaries,  city  corporations, 
companies  and  societies  are  rated  as  follows : — * 

Colleges, 

Harvard  University, 

St.  Mary's,  Bait. 

Greorgetown,  D.  C. 

Yale, 

S.  Carolina,  Ck>l. 

Bowdoin, 

Columbia,  N.  Y. 

Virginia,  U. 

Allegheny,  Meadville, 

College  of  N.  Jersey, 

Mount  St  Mary's,  Md. 

Brown  U. 

St  Mary's,  Barrens,  Mo. 

Union, 

Hampden  Sydney, 

St.  Joseph's,  Bardstown, 

Dartmouth, 

Amherst, 

Columbian,  D.  C. 

Williams, 

Wesleyan  U.  Ct 

Rutgers, 

William  and  Mary, 

Charleston,  S.  C. 

Georgia  U. 

Alabama  U. 

*  [The  statement  in  relation  to  some  of  the  colleger  ia  raiher  low. 
The  total  at  Amherst  is  more  than  10,000 ;  at  Williams  more  than 
6,000.  Ed.] 


CoU,  Lihra, 

Studgnu  Lihr$. 

TwUU, 

42,000 

6,000 

48,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

8,500 

6,500 

15,000 

8,000 

8,000 

8,000 

4,000 

12,000 

8,000 

8,000 

8,000 

8,000 

7,000 

7,000 

7,000 

4,000 

11,000 

7,000 

7,000 

6,000 

5,700 

11,700 

6,000 

6,000 

5,500 

8,000 

13,500 

6,000 

5,000 

5,000 

5,000 

4,000 

8,000 

12,000 

4,000 

3,000 

7,000 

4,000 

1,000 

5,000 

3,000 

1,500 

4,500 

3,000 

3,000 

3,500 

3,500 

3,500 

3,500 

3,000 

3,000 

3,000 

1,500 

4,500 

3,000 

3,000 
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Greeoville,  Tenn. 
St  Louis,  U.  Mo. 
Watemlle,  Me. 
Middlebury,  Vt 
Washington,  Ct 
Hamilton, 
U.  of  Penn. 
Dickinson,  Pa. 
St  John^s,  Annapolis 
Nashville  U. 
Transylvania,  Ky. 
Augusta,  Ky. 
Kenyon,  Oh. 
University  of  Vt 
Jefferaon,  Pa- 
Washington,  Pa. 
Washington,  Va. 
N.  Carolina  U. 
East  Tennessee, 
Geotre  Danville,  Ky. 

oK^;  ""'■ 

Miami  U.  Oh. 
Western  Reserve, 
Franklin,  Oh. 
UlinotsCol. 


We  have  enumerated  fifty-two  universities  and  colleges. 
The  whole  number  in  the  United  States  is  said  to  be  about 
^gbty.  Assuming  eighty  as  the  number  of  the  organized  col- 
leges in  the  United  States,  and  allowing  for  the  twenty-eight 
not  enumerated,  an  average  of  500  vols,  for  each,  we  have  for 
these  twenty-eight  colleges  the  gross  amount  of  14,000  vols. 
If  we  allow  also  15,000  vols,  for  the  student's  libraries  of  whose 
size  we  have  no  certain  information,  we  shall  then  obtain  the 
gross  amount  of  volumes  in  all  the  colleges,  including  student's 
Ubraries  in  the  United  States,  316,900. 

Of  the  fiAy-two  enumerated  colleges  six  are  under  the 

care  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  with         .         .        .  42,500  vols. 

OflheBaptists,  four,  with 20,200 

Of  the  Episcopalians,  five,  with        ....  18,700 

Ofthe  Methodists,  four,  with    .                 .        .        .  14,500 
Of  the  other  denominations  chiefly  Congregationalists 

and  PkwbyteriaDB  the  remaining  thir^«three,  with  192,000 
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3,500 

3,500 

4,500 

4,500 

2,000 

,500 

2,500 

2,000 

2,500 

4,500 

2,000 

1,200 

3,200 

2,500 

2,500 

2,000 

2,000 

2,000 

2,000 

olis,              2,500 

2,500 

2,000 

2,000 

2,000 

2,000 

2,000 

,500 

2,500 

2,000 

2,000 

1,500 

1,000 

2,500 

1,000 

1,000 

1,500 

1,500 

1,500 

1,500 

1,500 

1,500 

1,000 

1,000 

[y.                1,500 

1,500 

1,000 

1,000 

1,500 

,500 

2,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,500 

1,500 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

Total,      232,500 

55,400 

287,900 
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Theological  SeminarieB. 

Andover, 13,000 

Gettysburgh, 7,000 

Princeton, 6,000 

Soiubern  and  Western  Theol.  Sem.       .         .         .  6,000 

Western  Theol.  Sem 4,000 

Auburn, 4,500 

Episcopal  Sem.  N.  Y .  4,500 

Union  Theol.  Sem 3,000 

Literary  and  Theol.  Sem.  Hamilton,       .         .         .  2,500 

Theological  Seminary,  Alexandria,         .         .         .  2,000 

Bangor, 2,000 

Theological  Inst  Newton, 1,800 

Theol.  Sem.  Hart  wick, 1,500 

Southern  Theol.  Sem. 1,500 

Lane  Seminary,   .......  8,000 

Total,      67,800 

We  have  here  enumerated  the  fifteen  principal  theological 
seminaries.  There  are  said  to  be  about  thirty-five  in  all  in  the 
United  States.  Allowing  for  the  twenty  institutions  not  enu- 
merated, (some  of  which  have  as  yet  no  libraries,  or  none  dis- 
tinct from  those  of  the  seminaries  with  which  they  are  con- 
nected), an  average  of  800  vols,  each,  which  we  cannot  but 
regard  as  amply  sufficient,  we  have  for  these  twenty  seminaries 
16,000  vols,  which  gives  for  the  thirty-five  theological  semi- 
naries of  the  United  States,  the  gross  amount  of  83,800  vols. 

Other  Public  Librariu. 

Philadelphia  Library, 44,000 

Boston  Athenaeum, 29,000 

New  York  Society  Library, 25,000 

Congress  Library, 25,000 

Charleston  Society, 15,000 

Boston  Library, J  0,000 

Worcester  Aotiquarian  Society,     ....  12,000 

Baltimore  Library, 12,000 

American  Philosophical  Society,  Philad.         .         .  10,000 

Boston  Society, 9,000 

New  York  Historical  Society,        ....  10,000 

Philadelphia  Athenaeum, 7,000 

New  York  Mercantile, 11,000 

New  York  Apprentices' 11,000 

Total,      330,000 
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These  it  is  believed,  are  the  principal  public  libraries  of  the 
United  States,  belonging  to  city  corporations,  literary  socie- 
ties, or  to  other  associations,  amounting  to  230,000.  About 
thirty  additional  libraries  in  various  cities  of  the  United  States, 
might  be  named  embracing  each  a  small  number  of  volumes. 
If  we  allow  1000  vols,  to  each  of  them  (many  of  which  will 
doubtless  fall  short  of  this  number)  we  shall  have  30,000  vol- 
umes to  add  to  the  above,  making  the  amount  of  volumes,  in 
all  the  public  libraries  of  this  description,  260,000. 

Thus  we  have  for  the  public  libraries  of  the  United  States : 

Belonging  to  Colleges 316,900 

Theolc^cal  Seminaries, 83,800 

Other  hbraries, 260,000 

Total,      660,700 

These  660,700  vols,  are  found  in  about  200  libraries*|of 
colleges,  college  students,  theological  seminaries,  etc.,  and  if 
brought  together,  in  order  to  form  one  librar)',  would  be  reduced 
to  about  550,000  vols,  by  rejecting  all  copies  excepting  one  of 
works  which  would  occur,  some  two  hundred  times ;  some,  one 
hundred  and  &fty  times ;  some,  one  hundred  ;  some,  ninety ; 
some,  eighty ;  and  some,  fifty  times  ;  and  so  on  as  we  descended 
from  the  common  popular  works  found  in  every  library,  down 
to  those  that  are  more  rare  and  are  met  with  only  in  a  few. 
This  reduction  is  necessary  in  order  to  institute  a  just  compari- 
son with  single  libraries  of  Europe. 

The  principal  libraries  of  Europe  that  contain  more  than 
100,000  volumes  are  the  following : 


Royal  Library  of  Paris,  . 
Ceniral  Library  of  Munich, 
Vatican,   .... 


Imperial  Library  of  St.  Petersbiirgh, 
Imperial  Library  at  Vienna, 
University  of  Gottiogen,     . 
Bodleian  Library  at  Oxford, 
Royal  Library,  Copenhagen, 
Royal  Library,  Dresden,    . 
Ducal  Library,  Wolfenbtiitel,     . 
British  Museum, 
Royal  Library,  Berlin, 
Royal  Library,  Madrid,      . 
St.  Mary's,  Venice,    . 
Bologna,  •        •        .        . 


400,000  vols. 

400,000 

360,000 

300,000 

300,000 

300,000 

300,000 

260,000 

250,000 

2  j  0,000 

200,000 

200,000 

200,000 

150,000 

150,000 
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Magliabeccbiana  Librarj,  Florence,    •        .        •  160,000 

Cambridge,  England, 140,000 

Royal  Library,  Sluttgard,  ....  140,000 

Academical  Library,  Prague,     ....  130,000 

Naples, 130,000 

Ambrosian  Library,  Milan,  ....  120,000 

Laiirentian  Library,  Florence,    ....  120,000 

Lyons,     .         .         >v 120,000 

St.  Genevieve,  Paris, 112,000 

Ducal  Library,  Weimar, 110,000 

Ducal  Library,  Parma, 110,000 

St.  Petersburgh  Academy  of  Science,         .         .  110,000 

Ghent,      ........  110,000 

Grand  Ducal,  Darmstadt,  ....  110,000 

Bourdeaux, 105,000 

Total,      5,797,000 

Whole  number  of  volumes  in  thirty  European  libraries 

each  containing  more  than  100,000  volumes,        .  5,797,000 
Number  of  volumes  in  all  the  public  libraries  of,  Grer- 

many,  including  the  Austrian  empire  and  Prussia,  6,650,000 

Number  of  volumes  in  all  the  public  libraries  of  Paris,  1,390,000 

Number  of  volumes  in  all  the  public  libraries  of  Lyons,  600,000 

Number  of  volumes  in  the  public  libraries  of  Marseilles,  150,000 

Public  Libraries  of  the  city  of  New  York^  viz. 
New  York  Society,  .  .  25,000 


Mercantile, 
Apprentices, 
Columbia  College, 
Historical  Society, 
Episcopal  Seminary, 


11,000 
11,000 

8,000 
10,000 

4,500 


Total,  69,500 

From  the  preceding  exposition  it  appears,  that  the  whole 
number  of  volumes  contained  in  about  two  hundred  public  li- 
braries of  the  United  States  (amounting  to  660,700),  barely 
exceeds,  numerically^  the  number  contained  in  the  libraries  of 
the  city  of  Lyons.  And,  if  reduced  to  one  library,  would  not 
greatly  exceed,  in  number  of  volumes,  some  of  the  first  rate 
libraries  of  Europe. 

Again ;  the  whole  number  of  volumes  contained  in  all  the 
public  libraries  of  the  United  States,  form  but  about  the  tenth 
part  of  the  number  contained  in  the  public  libraries  of  Germany, 
viz.  6,650,000 ;  or  about  half  the  number  contained  in  the  pub- 
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lie  libraries  of  Paris,  viz.  1,330,000.  In  other  words,  the  num- 
ber of  volumes  belonging  to  the  public  libraries  of  the  States  of 
Germany  amounts  to  5,989,300  beyond  the  number  to  be  found 
00  the  shelves  of  the  public  libraries  of  the  whole  United  States. 
So  also,  the  libraries  of  the  city  of  Paris  alone,  embracing 
1,330,000  volumes,  exceed  those  of  the  whole  United  States  by 
669,300  volumes.  And  the  city  of  Lyons  alone  can  boast  of 
neariy  as  many  volumes  in  its  public  libraries,  as  would  be  fur- 
nished by  all  the  public  libraries  of  the  twentv-six  UnFted  States. 

Again  ;  the  public  libraries  of  the  city  oi  New  York  collec- 
tively, amount  to  69,500  volumes.  If  these  69,500  volumes 
were  brought  together,  assorted  and  arranged,  rejecting  dupli- 
cates, etc.  in  order  to  form  one  library  ;  it  would  numerically 
not  much  exceed  the  single  library  of  Harvard  University. 

Again ;  it  appears  that  ail  the  public  libraries  of  the  city  of 
New  York,  will  furnish  about  one  ninth  part  of  the  number  of 
volumes  embraced  in  the  libraries  of  the  city  of  Lyons ;  with 
which,  in  point  of  population,  and  devotion  to  manufactures  and 
commerce,  a  comparison  may  be  instructively  made  ;  and  not  one 
halfBs  many  volumes  as  are  contained  in  the  public  libraries  of 
Marseilles,  an  enterprising  commercial  city,  with  a  population 
one  half  as  great  as  that  of  New  York. 

If  it  be  objected  that  the  libraries  of  Europe  have  been  accu- 
mulating centuries  upon  centuries,  and  thus  have  swollen  to 
their  present  imposing  size,  we  would  remark,  that  the  univer- 
sity of  Gottingen  dates  its  origin. a  century  later  than  our  own 
Harvard,  and  is  now  one  of  the  first  institutions  of  the  age,  with 
a  library  of  300,000  volumes ;  while  our  venerable  Harvard 
has  not  yet  been  able  to  rise  above  its  42,000.  The  universi- 
ty of  Berlin  was  founded  in  1809,  and  is  now  one  of  the  most 
custinguished  of  the  universities  of  Germany,  with  a  library  of 
200,(K)0  volumes.  The  library  of  the  university  of  Bonn,  (Jkar^ 
iered  in  1818,  already  numbers  50,000  volumes,  exceeding  the 
Damber  of  volumes  contained  in  the  library  of  Harvard  Univer- 
sity, that  has  just  witnessed  its  second  centennicd  celebration. 

We  ask,  then,  again.  Is  it  not  high  time  to  commence  an  en-* 
terprise  not  merely  noble  and  ennobling  in  itself,  but  really  essen- 
tial to  the  future  prosperity,  happiness  and  respectability  of  our 
country? 

If  there  is  a  dbtinguishing  trait  of  national  character  in  the 
American  people,  it  is  tm^mi^  energy.  There  b  here  an  elas- 
tjcitv  of  mind  which,  under  the  influence  of  our  free  institutions. 

Vol.  XL  No.  39.  24 
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has  both  the  opportunity  and  space  to  expand ;  and  under  the 
pressure  of  advershy,  the  power  which  exists  in  no  other  coun- 
try, and  under  no  other  system,  to  resist  and  overcome  obsta- 
cles. Naturally  connected  with  this  is  the  conception  of  large 
plans  for  the  iiiture.  Every  plan  must,  of  necessity,  be  conceiv- 
ed on  a  grand  scale,  or  we  fall  below  the  standard  of  American 
character.  When  we  consider  the  amount  of  mind  in  active 
exercise  in  the  United  States,  at  work  for  good  or  for  evil,  is  it 
not  manifest  that  the  food  of  mind  ought  to  be  of  a  quality  and 
quantity  suited  to  the  exigencies  of  the  case  ? 

When  the  dearth  of  literary  food  in  the  country  is  considered  ; 
— ^when  the  facts  are  stated  which  show  how  far  it  is  behind 
some  petty  States,  or  even  cities,  of  Europe,  will  the  citizens  of 
the  United  States  be  alarmed  at  a  proposition  to  make  their 
country  the  depository  of  the  best  library  in  the  world  ? 

We  should  not  feel  ourselves  to  be  worthy  of  the  country  in 
which  we  live,  could  we  consent  to  offer  a  little  or  contracted 
scheme,  for  their  approbation.  Who  can  calculate  the  advan- 
tages'to  this  country  of  such  a  library  ?  Who  can  estimate  the 
efiect  on  religion,  literature,  the  sciences,  the  arts,  on  com- 
merce, agriculture,  manufactures,  not  of  this  country  only,  but 
of  the  whole  world  ? 

Lest,  however,  a  feeling  of  discouragement  should  possess 
our  minds  in  view  of  the  supposed  amount  of  time  necessary 
for  the  accumulation  of  such  a  library,  as  is  here  contemplated, 
judging,  as  we  arc  prone  to  do,  by  the  more  tardy  operations 
of  our  transatlantic  brethren,  we  are  reminded  forcibly  of  a  fact, 
which  needs  only  to  be  mentioned  in  order  to  rouse  our  ener- 
gies, and  encourage  a  well  grounded  confidence  of  success. 
We  allude  to  the  circumstance  that  every  enterprise,  of  what- 
ever character,  though  pregnant  with  difficulties,  and  apparently 
impracticable,  has,  when  undertaken  with  the  genuine  Ameri- 
can hardiness,  and  pertinacity,  been  brought  to  its  accomplish- 
ment with  a  rapidity,  which,  though  nothing  but  the  natural 
development  of  vigorous  faculties,  under  propitious  circum- 
stances, excites  the  amazement  of  every  foreigner,  who  visits 
our  favored  shores.  Two  years  since,  the  devouring  element 
swept  over  acres  of  the  crowded  city  of  New  York,  and  now 
a  vestige  scarce  remains  of  its  awful  ravages.  The  foreigner, 
on  his  arrival  asks  to  see  the  ruins  of  the  great  conflagration  ; 
but  they  "  are  not.^^  The  animated  hum  of  business  alone  is 
heard,  and,  in  a  few  more  months,  the  event  itself  will  appear 
like  a  vague  dream,  or  a  remote  tradition. 
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It  must,  therefore,  be  acknowledged  that  another  distinguish- 
mg  trait  of  American  character,  is  the  unrivalled  promptness 
and  rapidity  with  which  even  the  largest  plans  are  carried  for- 
ward to  their  accomplishment.  The  interval  between  the  con- 
ception and  the  execution,  usually  filled  up  with  doubts,  and  fears, 
trials  and  failures,  hopes  and  anxieties,  is  here  almost  annihila- 
ted by  the  a))sorbing  energy  with  which  we  press  forward  to 
the  consummation. 

Finally :  Is  there  a  spot  on  the  surface  of  the  globe  whose 
geographical  position,  whose  facilities  for  intercourse  with  every 
clime,  whose  easy,  rapid,  and  comparatively  cheap  acquisition 
of  every  foreign  valuable  article  it  seeks  to  attain,  in  a  word  whose 
physical,  commercial  and  political  advantages  call  so  loudly 
and  impressively  upon  its  citizens,  to  make  it  the  envied  dep&t 
not  merely  of  every  description  of  merchandise,  but  also  of  lit- 
erature, of  learning,  of  science,  of  the  arts,  and  of  their  insep- 
arable and  indispensable  co-adjutor — an  ample  library  ? 


ARTICLE  IX. 

DssioN  OF  Theological  SsmNARiES.* 
/ 

By  Iks  EtT.  L.  P.  Hiekok,  ProfiMtor  of  Didaelio  Th«olaf  j,  in  tke  WMttra  B»mm 

Coltoft,  Hudson,  Ohio. 

The  great  object  before  the  church  is  the  subjecdon  of  the 
worid  to  Jesus  Christ.  The  chief  instrument  divinely  appoint- 
ed for  this  end  is  the  holy  ministry.  God  has  given  to  it  the 
high  commission  to  *^  disciple  all  nations,"  and  each  minister  in 
his  own  station  is,  as  far  as  possible,  to  promote  this  object. 
The  obligation  thus  resting  alike  upon  all,  secures  in  the  aggre- 
gate the  accomplishment  of  the  ultimate  end,  in  proportion  to 
their  number  and  extension.  No  single  station  has  a  right  to 
urge  its  claims  in  competition  with  the  interests  of  the  whole. 
If,  in  the  enlightened  observation  of  christian  wisdom,  the  ulti- 
mate design  can  be  best  promoted  by  the  transfer  of  one  man 
to  another  station,  this,  and  not  the  separate  interest  of  any 
place,  must   bind  the   conscience   and   coiltrol   the  conduct. 

*  This  artiale  was  deliyered  by  the  author  as  an  inaugural  addxeM.— -£d. 
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"  The  field  is  the  World,"  and  the  injunction  to  "pray  the  Lord 
of  the  harvest  that  be  would  send  forth  laborers  into  his  hanrest" 
has  reference  to  the  whole  field,  and  not  to  any  exclusively  fa- 
vored portion  of  it.  The  design  of  the  christian  mbistry  is  the 
conversion  of  the  whole  world  to  Christ. 

The  design  of  Theological  Seminaries  b  to  provide  the  most 
efficient  ministry  for  this  purpose.  The  worid  is  to  be  kept  in 
view,  and  a  ministry  best  adapted  to  its  entire  subjection  to  God 
is  to  be  provided.     I  assume  this  proposition  thereibre  as  true 

THE    GREAT    DESIGN    OF    THEOLOGICAL    SEiaNARIES    IS    TO 

FURNISH  THE  MOST  EFFICIENT  MINISTRY  FOR  THE  WORLD. 

The  present  purpose  is  to  give  an  attention  to  the  inquiiy— 
how  shsdl  this  creat  design  be  attained  ?  The  answer  will  be 
given  under  a  &w  general  heads,  and  the  whole  subject  follow- 
ed through  several  particular  deductions. 

To  provide  the  most  efficient  ministry  for  the  world,  theologi- 
cal seminaries  must  labor 

I.  To  extend  and  perfect  theological  science. 

No  new  revelation  is  to  be  expected  from  heaven.  Nor  are 
we  to  expect  that  any  new  fundamental  principles  will  be  dis- 
covered, in  the  revelation  which  has  already  been  given.  The 
sanctified  minds  of  eighteen  centuries  have  been  devoutly  di- 
rected to  the  Bible,  and  it  cannot  be  that  any  doctrines  or  du- 
ties essential  to  salvation,  remain  yet  hidden  beyond  the  reach 
of  their  researches.  Such  a  supposition  would  be  aij^  impeach- 
ment of  the  wisdom  and  sincerity  of  its  divine  author.  The  great 
doctrines  which  compose  the  system  of  substantial  Chris- 
tianity can  never  be  greatly  modified  by  any  subsequent  in- 
vestigation. These  compose  ^'  the  foundation  of  God,"  which 
^*  standeth  sure." 

But  theology  as  a  science  is  far  more  comprehensive.  It  in- 
cludes not  only  the  truths  necessary  to  salvation,  but  many  im- 
portant and  influential  doctrines  in  addition.  Every  theological 
system  must  contain  much  besides  its  fundamental  principles. 
Collateral  doctrines  and  legitimate  deductions,  philosophical  ex- 
planations and  practical  results  must  all  belong  to  the  system, 
and  all  be  harmoniously  combined  and  amply  demonstrated. 
In  its  perfect  state  the  system  must  be  inclusive  of  all  truth  which 
belongs  to  theology.  What  has  already  been  discovered  must 
be  put  in  its  proper  place,  and  there  must  also  be  space  enough 
jior  the  harmonious  addition  of  all  new  truth  which  shall  be 
discovettd  in  time  and  eternity.     The  right  system  must  be 
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oompeteot  to  embrace  all  truth,  and  put  all  truth  in  its  right 
place. 

It  is  tberefere  clear  that  there  is  great  room  for  improvement 
in  tbeobgical  science.  Not  only  is  there  more  truth  to  be  dis- 
covered and  systematized,  but  the  definite  shape  and  outline  of 
the  system  which  shall  include  what  has  already  been  found,  is 
fiur  from  being  satisfactorily  seuled.  Two  great  general  sys- 
tems, the  Calvinistic  and  Arminian,  hold  their  place  in  the 
religious  worid,  and  with  their  various  modifications  divide  the 
sincere  and  devout  disciples  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  Both 
include  the  truths  of  substantial  Christianity,  and  therefore  in 
the  gFeat  essentials  of  salvation  the  sincere  members  of  each 
have  but  *'  one  Lord,  one  faith  and  one  baptism."  But  be^ 
yood  these  foundation  doctrines  of  a  common  salvation,  they 
each  have  a  system  of  important  truths  which  are  widely  di&r*^ 
ent  firom  each  other.  They  involve  difi^ent  philosophical  ex-^ 
planations,  and  compel  to  the  different  mterpretation  of  the 
same  texts  of  Scripture.  Though  they  are  each  harmonious 
with  their  own  parts,  yet  are  they  so  different  from  each  other,, 
that  both  cannot  be  true  ;  and  yet  both,  as  to  general  system,, 
are  so  comprehenave  that  one  of  them  must  be  true.  In  this 
one  fiict  there  is  enough  to  convince  us  that  theological  science 
is  yet  far  from  its  utmost  attainable  perfection.  W  ho  shall  say 
that  it  is  a  hopeless  eSatt  to  find  which  of  these  is  the  true  sys- 
tern  ?  And  who  believes  that  this  may  not  be  so  enlightened 
and  fortified  by  Scripture  and  reason,  that  in  proportion  as  pre- 
judice and  party  die,  and  an  honest  love  of  truth  prevails,  tlie 
whole  of  Christ's  ^'  disciples  indeed"  shall  be  brought  intelligent- 
ly and  cordially  to  embrace  it  ?  It  is  promised  that  such  ^'  shalt 
know  the  truth,  and  the  truth  shall  make  them  free."  There 
might  still  to  di^rent  minds,  be  di&rent  modifications  and  ex- 
planations of  partkular  porti<»is,  but  it  would  be  substantially 
the  same  general  system.  This  can  be  done.  Diligent  and 
serious  research  will  find  truth  enough  to  establish  and  con- 
firm the  right  system,  and  send  the  false  one  to  the  oblivion 
which  now  covers  the  exploded  planetary  theories  of  Ptolemy^ 
or  Tycbo  Brahe.  * 

*  The  words  of  the  pious  and  learned  John  Robinson,  who  waa^ 
the  piistor  of  the  English  church  in  Holland  which  sent  the  first  col- 
ony to  the  rock   of  Plymouth,  and  spread  over  this  land  the  faith  of 
the  puritans,  are  here  highly  appropriate.    As  the  sails  of  the  Majr« 
flower  which  was  to  bear  them  across  the  ocean  were  spread  to  th* 
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All  science  is  subsidiary  to  theology.  And  at  the  present 
day  the  votaries  of  science  are  pushing  forward  with  ardor  and 
success  in  all  the  departments  of  human  knowledge.  The 
present  is  a  most  auspicious  time  to  advance  theological  science. 
Many  things  conspire  to  elucidate  the  Bible.  Pure  truth  yet 
lies  hidden  in  the  exhaustless  mine  of  revelation,  and  facilities 
for  bringing  it  forth  to  light  multiply  around  us.  Mental  sci- 
ence is  improved,  and  the  laws  of  the  human  mind  are  better 
understood.  The  philosophy  of  language,  and  principles  of 
inteipretaiion — ^the  manners  and  customs,  geography  and  nat- 
ural history  of  the  nations  of  the  Bible,  are  better  known. 
The  discovery  and  examination  of  ancient  monuments,  cities 
and  sepulchres,  with  all  their  inscriptions,  sculptures  and  hiero- 
glyphics— the  more  attentive  study  of  dogmatic  history  Inring- 
ing  out  and  comparing  former  religious  opinions-^d  espe- 
cially  the  application  of  the  truth  and  its  results  by  missionary 
efforts,  in  the  case  of  great  numbers  and  wide  varieties  of  the 
heathen — are  all  pouring  their  converging  rays  upon  the  sacred 
record,  and  throwing  a  light  upon  every  page,  unknown  since 
the  Holy  Spirit  inspired  holy  men  of  old  to  write  it. 

Theological  Seminaries  are  required  to  avail  themselves  of 
all  these  advantages  for  better  understanding  the  Bible,  and 

winds,  be  says  —  ^  Brethren,  we  now  quickly  part.  -—  Whether  I  see 
your  faces  on  eaith  again  the  God  of  heaven  only  knows.  Follow 
me  no  further  than  you  have  seen  me  follow  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 
If  Ood  reveal  any  thing  to  you  by  any  other  instrument  of  his,  be  as 
ready  to  receive  it  as  ever  you  were  to  receive  any  truth  hy  my  min- 
istry :  for  I  am  verily  persuaded,  I  am  confident  the  Lord  hath  more 
truth  yet  to  break  forth  out  of  his  holy  word.  For  my  part  I  cannot 
sufficieDtly  bewail  the  condition  of  the  reformed  churches,  who  are 
come  to  a  period  in  religion  ;  and  will  go  at  present  no  further  than 
the  instruments  of  their  first  reformation.  The  Lutherans  cannot  be 
drawn  to  go  beyond  what  Luther  said :  whatever  part  of  his  will  our 
good  God  has  imparted  and  revealed  unto  Calvin,  they  will  rather  die 
than  embrace  it ;  and  the  Calvin ists  you  see  stick  fast  where  they 
were  leA  by  that  great  man  of  God,  who  yet  saw  not  aU  things.  This 
is  a  misery  much  to  be  lamented,  for  though  they  were  burning  and 
shining  lights  in  their  times,  yet  they  penetrated  not  into  the  whole 
counsel  of  God,  but  were  they  now  living  they  would  be  as  willing  to 
embrace  further  light,  as  that  which  they  at  first  received.  Remem- 
ber it — it  is  an  article  of  your  church  covenant — "Be  reatfy  to  receive 
whatever  truth  ahalt  be  made  knotsn  unto  you  from  the  written  word  q/* 
GodV    Mather's  Magnalia,  Vol.  L  pp.  59,  00. 
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appljr  the  whole  diligendy  to  the  extension  of  theological  sci* 
ence.  It  is  essential  to  the  training  of  the  most  efficient  minis- 
try for  the  world.  An  improved  philosophy  is  subjecting  the 
worid  of  matter  to  man  ;  and  a  clearer  and  more  comprehensive 
knowledge  of  the  system  of  divine  truth  b  also  to  bring  the 
heart  and  conscience  under  the  power  of  the  preacher.  Any 
&ct,  however  minute,  which  places  one  text  of  Scripture  in  ft 
clearer  light,  is  invaluable  to  the  world.  No  finite  mind  cao 
predict  its  ultimate  results.  It  is  by  this  increased  knowledge 
of  divine  truth,  that  the  church  of  God  in  the  latter  day  can 
aflbrd  to  dispense  with  all  the  ^^  mighty  signs  and  wonders"  of 
the  primitive  age. 

11.  To  secure  a  thoroiigh  and  specific  mental  discipline. 

An  academical  course  of  study  is  designed  for  the  general  de- 
velopment of  all  the  faculties.  The  process  of  discipline  in  all 
colleges  should  be  adapted  to  call  forth  the  energies  of  the  whole 
mind.  Nor  is  there  at  present  any  probability  that  a  more  effi- 
cacious course  will  be  found,  than  the  long  tried  and  approved 
system  of  thorough  classical  and  mathematical  training.  But 
when  the  mind  is  brought  under  the  influence  of  the  thedogi- 
cal  seminary,  though  it  should  be  allowed  to  relax  none  of  its 
energies,  yet  henceforth  its  training  is  no  longer  to  be  general 
but  specific.  The  object  now  is  not  merely  a  strong  mind,  but 
an  able  minister — not  generally,  the  capacity  to  ^^rtAre  Aard, 
but  specifically,  to  know  what  to  strike,  and  hotv  to  hit.  It  is 
the  want'  of  this  specific  discipline,  which  leaves  too  many  to 
spend  their  lives  In  doing  little  else  than  "  beating  the  air." 

There  must  therefore  be  a  course  of  discipline  pursued  with 
specific  reference  to  the  peculiar  object.  It  is  a  standing  law 
of  dynamics,  that  all  moving  forces  must  be  applied  in  the  di- 
rect line  of  their  natural  tendencies.  You  can  accomplish  no- 
thing by  working  against  nature.  The  water-wheel  may  be 
mechanically  perfect,  but  it  will  not  move  against  the  stream — 
the  machine  will  never  reverse  the  direction  of  the  power  which 
propels  it.  No  skill  of  the  mechanic  can  accomplish  any  thing, 
in  violation  of  this  law  of  nature.  Indeed  all  skill  is  found  in 
the  most  exact  observance  of  it.  But  the  laws  of  mind  are  as 
constant  as  the  laws  of  matter,  and  all  successful  action  upon 
nund  must  accord  with  them.  Divine  truth  has  its  own  nature 
— that  which  gives  to  it  its  specific  identity  —  and  mind  has  its 
own  nature ;  and  nothing  will  be  gained  by  applying  the  one 
to  the  other  contrary  to  nature.     God's  Spirit  does  not  subvert 
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hb  own  laws  in  either  the  mind  or  the  truth,  when  he  renews 
and  sanctifies  the  mind  through  the  truth.  Man  b  no  further  a 
successful  instrument,  or  an  effectual  co-fworker  with  God  in 
the  salvation  of  sinners,  than  he  exerts  his  agency  in  conformity 
with  these  unchanging  laws.  No  power  of  intellect  or  fertility 
of  genius  can  avail  any  thing  in  opposition.  He  must  know  the 
nature  of  the  material  on  which  he  works,  and  of  the  instru- 
ment by  which  he  works,  and  thus  select  with  wisdom  and  ap- 
ply with  skill,  or  he  will  '^  labor  in  vain  and  spend  his  strength 
for  nought." 

It  has  been  assumed,  that  the  best  way  of  gaining  this  practi- 
cal wisdom  in  the  ministry  is  by  a  process  of  instruction  under 
the  direction  of  some  wise  and  experienced  pastor.  The 
success  of  such  men  as  Hooker,  Porter  and  others,  has  been 
adduced  in  confirmation.  But  while  it  is  admitted  that  there 
must  be  wisdom  and  experience  in  all  the  departments  of  theo- 
logical instruction,  and  that  on  this  account  it  will  be  found  a 
matter  of  constant  necessity,  to  supply  theological  seminaries  to 
a  great  extent  from  the  pastors  of  the  churches,  yet  there  are 
many  considerations  which  go  to  prove,  that  the  seminary,  and 
not  the  study  of  the  private  pastor,  is  the  place  to  provide  the 
most  efficient  ministry  for  the  world. 

Few  such  men  as  those  above  referred  to  can  be  found ;  and 
if  they  were  far  more  common  in  the  churches,  the  vast  accu- 
mulation of  ministerial  labors  upon  settled  pastors  at  the  present 
day  would  utterly  forbid  their  assuming  this  additional  burden. 
The  number  of  young  men  now  preparing  for  the  sacred  office, 
and  the  prospective  demand  of  the  world  for  many  more,  des- 
troy all  rational  hope  of  supply  fix>m  such  a  source.     Besides, 
the  seminary  is  the  oest  place  for  minbterial  training.    A  broader 
system  b  pursued  and  more  helps  are  at  hand — the  stimulus 
of  numbers  b  felt,  and  opportunities  of  discussion  and  friendly 
mental  collbkMi  are  afihrded  —  and  in  the  surrounding  region, 
especially  among  the  new  cjiurcbes  of  the  West,  the  calls  for 
biblical,  catechetica],  and  Sabbath  school  instructkm,  and  all  the 
facilities  for  social  exhortation  and  pnyer,  and  every  practical 
preparation  for  the  minbtry  are  for  more  abundant  than  any  sin- 
gle pastor's  time,  or  library  or  parish  can  affi>rd.    It  b  the  de- 
€ign  to  accumulate  these  facilities  for  thorough  and  specific  dis- 
cipline in  theological  seminaries,  that  they  may  apply  them  to 
the  great  purpose  of  providing  for  the  world,  die  roost  efficient 
ministiy  which  can  be  made  out  of  fallen  men. 
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in.  To  cultivate  a  spirit  of  warm,  devotional  pietj/. 

Talent,  learning,  eloquence,  orthodoxy,  can  never  be  made 
substitutes  for  piety.  If  the  minister  is  not  a  holy  man,  all  other 
attainments  are  but  so  much  power  for  evil.  And  if  he  is  really 
a  converted  man,  while  his  piety  is  greatly  alloyed  by  sloth  and 
idleness  on  the  one  hand,  or  rashness  and  blind  zeal  on  the  oth- 
er, he  had  better  betake  himself  to  any  other  calling  than  the 
sacred  ministry.  The  man  who  ministers  from  God  to  dying 
men  must  be  deeply  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  Jesus  Christ. 
There  must  be  habitual  communion  with  God,  a  strong  love  for 
souls,  for  the  closet,  for  the  Bible.  This  world  of  sensuality 
and  in6delity  and  idolatry  is  not  to  be  brought  back  in  allegi- 
ance to  God  without  a  ministry  whose  piety  is  deep,  decided 
and  ardent.  Their  lives  as  well  as  their  lips  must  preach  the 
gospel. 

There  is  danger,  that  in  acquiring  other  qualifications,  this 
essential  one  should  be  too  much  neglected.  The  awakened 
energy  of  mind  and  ardor  of  investigation  may  restain  the  affec- 
tions of  the  heart,  and  wither  the  christian  graces.  Every 
seminary  is  bound  to  watch  and  pray  against  consequences  so 
destructive,  and  exert  a  direct  influence  upon  the  precious 
youth  within  its  walls  to  keep  them  near  to  God  and  ripe  for 
heaven.  Piety  will  not  advance  without  exercise.  The  heart 
as  well  as  the  intellect  must  be  cultivated.  No  matter  with 
what  firmness  of  sinew  and  fulness  of  muscle  the  dry  bones  may 
be  clothed,  if  the  warmth  and  vigor  of  the  vital  spirits  are  not 
there,  it  is  a  lifeless  organization — mere  dead  matter  —  fit  only 
for  the  sepulchre.  A  ministry  for  the  church  of  God  and  the 
world  of  sinners  must  glow  with  spiritual  life  and  strength,  or  it 
is  good  for  nothing  for  either. 

But  besides  this  general  method  of  answering  the  question  — - 
how  shall  theological  seminaries  secure  their  object  ?  —  there  is 
an  opportunity  for  a  more  particular  consideration,  by  following 
out  some  deductions  from  the  main  principle. 

If  it  is  the  object  of  theological  seminaries  to  furnish  the  most 
efficient  ministry  for  the  world,  then — 

1.  TAey  must  be  allowed  the  free  investigation  of  the  Bible. 

Free  inquiry  is  the  natural  right  of  the  human  mind.  There 
is  no  general  principle  within  the  range  of  human  thought, 
which  the  mind  may  not  examine  freely  and  fearlessly.  The 
Bible  is  as  open  to  investigation  as  the  book  of  nature.  There 
is  a  sacredness  and  solemnity  in  all  truth  wherever  found,  and 
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especially  ia  the  truths  of  revelation ;  but  there  is  nothing  there 
too  sacred  or  too  awful  for  human  examination.  A  reverent 
and  humble  spirit  may  fix  its  gaze  on  the  holiest  mystery  which 
the  Spirit  of  God  has  put  upon  the  sacred  pages.  Let  the  man 
*'  put  his  shoes  from  off  his  feet/'  and  he  may  stand  erect  be* 
fore  the  burning  bush  while  the  great  *'  I  am"  declares  bis  awful 
message. 

Yea  it  is  not  only  the  right,  but  the  duty- of  the  human  mind 
to  examine  the  Bible.  God  has  bid  us  "  search  the  Scrip- 
tures," and  the  obligation  applies  to  all  which  the  Scriptures 
contain.  Especially  is  this  the  duty  of  theological  seminaries. 
Minds  are  there  trained  who  are  to  be  ^'  set  for  the  defence  of 
the  Gospel,"  and  they  cannot  defend  it,  if  they  do  not  under- 
stand it.  Mere  authority  in  this  age  is  good  for  nothing.  Eccle- 
siastical decisions  can  carry  with  them  no  force,  any  further 
than  they  embody  truth.  No  article  of  any  creed  can  stand 
any  further  than  it  will  bear  the  most  rigid  examination.  Noth- 
ing which  belongs  to  religion  is  to  be  kept  in  darkness,  or  at- 
tempted to  be  sustained  but  by  the  power  of  truth.  -The  opin- 
ions of  the  fathers,  the  writings  of  the  wise  and  good  of  ibrmer 
days  should  be  diligently  consulted  and  carefully  pondered.  It 
is  but  the  arrogance  of  ignorance  and  folly  which  affects  to  de- 
spise them  as  out  Qf  date  and  behind  the  age.  But  they  are  to 
be  regarded  as  teachers,  not  tyrants.  It  is  the  truth  which  they 
contain,  and  not  their  age  merely,  which  makes  them  venerable. 
Whatever  there  may  be  in  them  which  will  not  bear  examina- 
tion, is  as  worthless  and  as  determinately  to  be  rejected  as  the 
errors  of  yesterday. 

The  ministry  of  the  present  age  is  called  to  meet  every  form 
of  specious  delusion  and  sophistry  and  cavilling  skepticism. 
The  votaries  of  sensuality  and  the  worshippers  of  mammon 
have  a  thousand  deceitful  hiding  places.  The  heathen  nations 
have  their  long-used  superstitions,  and  in  many  cases  the  most 
subtle  and  elaborate  systems  of  error ;  while  the  Roman  beast 
and  the  false  prophet  have  been  deluding  the  nations  for  ages, 
and  bound  the  human  mind  with  fetters  of  iron.  The  men  who 
are  to  meet  all  this  hostile  array  and  subdue  or  annihilate  it, 
must  not  only  be  permitted,  but  trained  to  examine  every  thing 
that  belongs  to  it.  Not  only  the  substantial  doctrines  of  reli- 
gion and  their  common  arguments  of  defence,  but  the  whole 
system  of  theology  must  be  understood,  with  its  modem  objec- 
tions and  evasions  and  perversions,  and  all  that  philosophy  or 
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reason  or  the  Bible  can  bring  to  bear  upon  it.  This  is  no  time 
to  shrink  from  the  collision  of  mind  with  mind  —  of  christian 
mind  with  pagan  mind — or  infidel  mind.  The  contest  is 
already  begun  ;  the  conflict  is  even  now  desperate ;  neither  the 
friend  nor  the  enemy  of  the  Bible  can  draw  back  from  the 
shock  of  conflicting  opinions  and  purposes.  One  or  the  other 
must  fall  vanquished  on  the  field,  and  yield  the  kingdom  to  the 
conqueror.  Let  the  Bible  and  reason  have  full  scope  —  let 
truth  unshackled  grapple  with  error  —  and  it  is  not  doubtful 
which  shall  be  victorious.  Depraved  and  rebellious  as  man  is, 
there  is  that  in  Divine  truth,  applied  by  God's  Spirit,  which 
reaches  his  conscience  and  subdues  his  stubborn  will. 

Theological  seminaries  are  designed  to  raise  up  a  ministry 
adequate  to  the  exigencies  of  such  a  crisis  ;  they  must  there- 
fore be  permitted  to  survey  the  whole  field  and  every  thing 
pertaining  to  it.     They  should  possess  such  a  love  to  truth,  and 
such  an  honest  mind  in  seeking  it,  that  they  can  have  no  rest 
in  taking  things  upon  trust,  or  covering  ignorance  by  sophistry. 
To  such  a  mind  all  truth  is  firee,  and  all  but  truth  is  worthless. 
The  attempt  to  chain  it  by  authority,  or  frighten  it  by  preten- 
nons  of  sacred  awe  and  mystery,  from  looking  or  thinking  upon 
any  truth  of  God,  is  high  treason  against  the  Bible  under  the 
name  of  loyalty.     You  may  as  well  say  that  there  are  some 
substances  too  sacred  for  the  chemist  to  analyze,  or  some  por- 
tions of  the  heavens  too  holy  for  the  astronomer  to  bring  under 
the  range  of  his  telescope,  as  that  there  are  some   portions  of 
the  Bible  too  solemn  and  mysterious  for  the  christian  minister 
to  examine.     There  are  many  things  both  in  nature  and  reve- 
lation which  man  will  not  comprehend  in  this  life,  but  in  this 
&ct  there  is  found  no  prohibition  to  push  his  researches  to  the 
utmost  limits,  nor  by  devout  efibrts  to  move  that  limit,  if  he 
can,  much  further  onward  into  the  unexplored  darkness,  and  re- 
claim the  region  to  the  clear  possession  of  human  science.     God 
has  set  them  both  before  us,  and  when  we  will,  we  may  exam- 
ine them.     Those  especially,  who  are  set  to  prepare  the  Liord's 
ambassadors,    mvst   examine,    humbly,    reverently,  seriously, 
but  freely  and  unhesitatingly,  everything  that  is  connected  with 
the  sacred  office.     They  must  emphatically — "  prove  all  things 
aod  hold  first  that  which  is  good.'' 

2.  They  must  not  foster  a  sectarian  spirit. 

Different  views  of  important  doctrines,  ceremonies,  or  modes 
of  government  may  give  rise  to  separate  organizations,  with 
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their  different  names^  and  thus  perpetuate  in  the  church  difierent 
denominations.  No  attempt  in  the  present  day  to  merge  thepn 
all  in  one  is  likely  to  prove  either  successful  or  salutary.  Even 
theological  seminaries  must  be  morp  or  less  denominational  in 
their  sympathies  and  patronage. 

But  denominational  peculiarities  may  become  too  prominent. 
Notwithstanding  an  agreement  in  all  that  is  involved  in  sub- 
stantial Christianity,  they  may  be  magniBed  to  matters  of  such 
moment  as  to  bar  the  way  to  christian  communion  and  coope- 
ration. It  then  goes  beyond  a  separate  organization,  having  a 
common  purpose  though  a  different  name,  and  becomes  a  «ect — 
a  party  cut  off  by  its  own  exclusiveness,  from  the  common 
svmpathies  and  fellowship  of  the  general  family  of  Christ. 
Denominaiional  distinctions  are  therefore  expedients,  and  will 
be  perpetual,  so  long  as  there  is  a  disagreement  in  important 
principles.  But  sectarianism  can  never  be  justified  by  any  dif- 
ferences, while  there  is  a  union  on  the  substantial  doctrines 
which  are  essential  to  salvation. 

The  ministry,  from  the  very  nature  of  their  relation  to  the 
church,  must  exert  a  controlling  influence  on  this  subject.  If 
they  are  divided  into  parties  the  whole  church  will  in  like  man- 
ner be  broken  up  into  fragments.  Oh !  how  does  infidelity 
strengthen  itself,  and  vice  and  irrcligion  abound,  and  all  tlie  woes 
and  cruelties  of  heathenism  press  upon  the  millions  of  its  vic- 
tims, while  the  church  and  the  ministry  are  frivolously  contend- 
ing about  mere  sectarian  distinctions.  Those  '^  schools  of  the 
prophets,"  where  the  minds  of  the  future  pastors  of  the  church 
are  to  be  moulded,  stand  under  fearful  responsibilities  to  the 
great  Head  of  the  church  on  this  particular  point.  They 
may  explain  and  defend  their  denominational  distinctions,  but  if 
the  spirit  of  sectarianism  be  there,  it  will  difiiise  the  poison 
through  all  the  body.  Their  young  men  will  go  forth,  with  do 
zeal  but  for  their  distinctive  peculiarities,  to  distract  the  church 
and  disquiet  the  world  with  their  bigoted  notions,  arrogant 
claims  and  conflicting  measures. 

There  may  be  differences  of  philosophical  speculation,  and 
peculiarities  in  benevolent  operations,  and  varieties  of  method 
and  form,  which  shall  give  to  different  seminaries  their  distinc- 
tive characteristics.  In  this  there  is  no  ground  of  anxiety  nor 
complaint.  But  when  any  of  these  peculiarities  are  thrust  for- 
ward as  matters  of  paramount  importance,  and  made  the  strong 
points  of  appeal  to  either  popular  favor  or  popular  odium,  it  be- 
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comes  DO  longer  honorable  nor  innocent.  It  is  sectarianism 
ID  its  degraded  form,  doing  its  hateiiil  work  and  exposing  its 
selfish  spirit.  The  next  downward  step  is  to  the  use  of  all  the 
catch-words  and  cant-phrases  which  are  meant  to  mark  the  par- 
ty and  delude  the  multitude. 

That  high  and  holy  effort,  which  seeks  to  furnish  the  most 
efficient  ministry  for  the  world,  can  have  no  fellowship  with 
such  unworthy  expedients.     Neither  does  the  church  nor  the 
world  need  any  more  new  theological  seminaries,  whose  foun- 
dations are  laid  in  popular  prejudices,  amid  sectarian  collisions, 
clamoring  for  their  share  of  the  charities  of  the  church  on  the  sole 
ground  of  their  party  organization.     And  that  policy,  which 
seeks  to  build  itself  upon  such  local  and  factitious  excitements, 
is  not  only  worldly  and  wicked,  but  miserably  short  sighted. 
The  flowing  tide  will  soon  ebb,  and  leave  them  standing  high 
and  dry  upon  the  beach. 
3.  3%ey  must  not  interfere  in  ecclesiastical  government. 
The  professors  in  theological  Seminaries  have  as  men  all  the 
civil  and  social,  and  as  ministers  all  the  ecclesiastical  rights  and 
privileges  which  others  have.    In  proportion  to  their  wisdom  and 
piety,  Sieir  counsel  and  influence  are  valuable,  in  all  these  rela- 
tions. But  as  professors  of  theology  their  sole  business  is  the  in- 
struction and  discipline  of  the  precious  sons  of  the  church  under 
their  care,  to  make  them  ministers  such  as  the  world  needs.  Their 
connection  with  a  theological  seminary  adds  no  prerogatives  to 
any  other  relation  which  they  may  sustain.     As  such,  neither 
singly  nor  combined  have  they  any  thing  to  do  with  the  legis- 
lative or  judicial  affairs  of  the  church.     They  are  not  set  as 
judges  m  Israel,  nor  as  watchmen  upon  the  walls  of  Zion. 
The  keys  are  not  in  their  hands, — ^they  have  no  power  to  bind 
or  kx»e.     It  is  not  for  them  to  hunt  out  heresy,  nor  arraign  or 
expel  it  from  the  church  of  (xod.     She  has  her  own  organiza- 
tions for  that  purpose,  and  they  are  bound  both  to  the  church 
and  to  Jesus  Christ  to  be  prompt  and  futhful.     But  in  these 
matters,  theological  seminaries  have  no  right  to  interfere.     It  is 
a  direct  violation  of  the  apostolic  injunction — ^'  Let  none  of  you 
softr  as  a  thief,  or  as  an  evil  doer,  or  as  a  busy  body  in  other 
men's  matters." 

Hie  danger  may  not  be  very  great,  that  theological  semina- 
ries shall  publicly  seize  the  sceptre  and  rod  of  discipline  and 
wield  them  directly  over  the  ministry  and  membership  of  the 
churches.    But  there  are  many  ways  of  stepping  quite  beyond 
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their  sphere  in  these  matters.  They  have  facilities  for  a  wide 
spread  influence  upon  other  minds.  By  correspondence,  and 
personal  interviews,  and  occasional  meetings,  rumors  may  be 
spread  and  prejudices  excited  and  combinations  formed  against 
an  obnoxious  man  or  measure  or  party,  which  may  as  effectual- 
ly shape  results  and  secure  a  desired  issue  as  if  they  were  upon 
the  judgment  seat.  Yea,  when  regular  ecclesiastical  trials 
have  issued  contrary  to  their  wishes,  they  may  put  all  these 
means  in  requisition  to  gain  their  sinister  purposes  in  spite  of 
constitutional  rules  and  christian  order. 

This  is  a  direct  usurpation  of  the  authority  of  God's  bouse, 
and  involves  the  very  essence  of  spiritual  tyranny.  No  member 
of  a  theological  seminary  can  use  in  this  way  the  facilities  of 
his  station  for  purposes  of  ecclesiastical  discipline,  with  right- 
eousness or  decency.  He  was  not  put  in  that  station  for  that 
purpose.  He  is  meddling  with  what  belongs  to  others.  He 
IS  perverting  that  which  was  given  to  him  for  another  object, 
and  committing  an  ofience  against  the  order  and  peace  oi  the 
church,  for  which  there  can  be  no  other  justification,  than  that 
'^  the  end  sanctifies  the  means." 

4.  They  must  stand  responsible  to  the  enlightened  sentiment 
of  the  christian  church. 

There  are  various  sources  of  supervision  to  which  theologi- 
cal seminaries  may  be  made  responsible.  It  may  be  directly  to 
the  civil  power*-to  a  church  judicatory — ^to  a  self-constituted 
association— or  to  enlightened  christian  sentiment.  Instances, 
in  this  country  and  in  Europe,  may  be  found  in  all  these  varie- 
ties ;  and  it  is  an  open  question — which  is  the  best  adapted  to 
their  great  design  ? 

Few  probably  in  this  country  will  be  found  in  favor  of  direct 
responsibility  to  the  State,  This  may  be  tolerated  in  Germany 
and  the  difi^rent  monarchical  governments  of  Europe,  but  can 
hardly  consist  with  the  genius  of  a  free  republic.  Changing 
politics  and  shifting  majorities  must  cause  such  a  perpetual  inter- 
ference in  its  plans  and  operations,  as  effectually  to  break  down 
its  stability  and  power  of  doing  good  to  the  world. 

Where  the  responsibility  is  to  ecclesiastical  anihority^  the 
danger  is  much  the  same  both  in  kind  and  degree.  If  sectarian- 
ism did  not  control,  and  there  were  few  liabilities  to  the  fluctu- 
ations of  party  majorities,  the  evils  would  in  proportion  be  few 
and  small.  But  when  contentions  and  divisions  occur,  scarcely 
less  violent  than  b  political  parties,  the  institution  itself  must  be 
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agitated  bj  the  storms  and  tempests  which  are  about  it.  Eve- 
ry movement  of  the  elements  on  which  it  rests  is  feh,  and  the 
unitjrofitsdesignyand  the  efficiency  of  its  efforts  must  be  disturb- 
ed. This  cannot  be  the  best  position  for  any  institution,  which 
is  to  regard  the  general  good  and  labor  for  the  whole  world. 

To  be  amenable  to  a  $elf'^:anstituted  body^  itself  a  sect— se- 
lecting its  members  on  avowedly  sectarian  principles,  and  fenc- 
ing itself  round  with  sectarian  regulations,  can  eventuate  in 
nothing  else  but  a  sectarian  theological  seminary. 

But  where  as  minbters,  all  are  responsible  to  their  own  ec- 
clesiastical organizations,  and  as  professors,  are  held  amenable 
to  a  board  of  trust,  which  has  its  civil  charter,  giving  plenary 
powers  of  administration  and  perpetuation  of  their  own  body, 
and  then  both  its  boards  of  trust  and  instruction  amenable  to 
the  enlightened  public  sentiment  of  the  christian  community, 
ve  have  all  the  security  and  effectual  guardianship  that  can  be 
attained,  without  the  dangers  of  sectarian  influences  and  party 
collt»ons.  But  it  b  the  intelligent  christian  public  to  which 
it  must  be  held  responsible.  The  christian  public  are  alone 
interested,  and  the  mlightened  portion  of  it  alone  competent,  to 
decide  in  regard  to  its  merits.  In  this  way  we  have  the  same 
security  that  we  have  for  any  free  institution  in  the  land.  It 
can  prosper  no  further  than  they  approve,  nor  becon>e  heretical, 
any  further  than  they  shall  become  the  abettors  of  heresy.  If 
the  wise  and  the  good  are  satisfied  with  it,  they  give  it  their 
patronage  and  their  prayers  ;  if  they  are  dissatisfied,  they  with- 
dnw  their  influence  and  their  support,  and  the  institution  dies. 

That  institution  has  the  surest  guarantee  for  it»  permanent 
usefulness,  which  is  entrenched  in  the  judgment  and  aflEections 
of  the  most  intelligent,  stable,  and  pious  in  the  land. 

5.  Ecclesiastical  bodies  must  not  grant  licenses  but  at  the 
coMletion  ofaJuU  course  of  study. 

The  proper  judicatories  of  the  church  are  alcxie  competent  to 
regulate  this  matter.  Theological  seminaries  can  do  no  more  than 
give  their  opinion  and  counsel.  This  however  is  plain,  that, 
^thout  a  mutual  understanding  and  cooperatian  on  this  subject,  it 
were  iar  better  to  dispense  with  theological  seminaries  altogether* 
lliey  must  be  comparatively  useless,  and  the  expense  of  their 
endowments  thrown  away,  if  the  youth  under  their  training  be 
hurried  into  the  ministry  after  a  few  months'  attention  to  the 
preparatory  studies.  If  this  is  all  that  is  requisite  to  fit  a  young 
man  for  the  most  responsible  of  all  stations,  then  let  not  the 
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church  be  burdened  with  the  unnecessary  charge,  nor  mocked 
with  the  expectation,  that  better  education  will  make  any  bet- 
ter ministry. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  dwell  upon  the  fallacy  of  such  opin- 
ions, nor  to  show  that  piety,  though  essential  to  the  ministry, 
must  nevertheless  be  accompanied  with  an  enlightened  and  en- 
larged understanding  to  fit  them  for  their  great  design  in  con- 
verting the  world.     Nothing  can  more  efiectually  cut  every 
sinew  of  her  strength,  and  leave  the  church  weak  and   de- 
fenceless to  every  assailant,  than  the  hasty  admission  of  her 
sons  to  the  sacred  ministrations  at  the  altar.    They  must  be 
able  to  teach,  and  cmt  to  teach,  or  they  can  oidy  be  "  the  blind 
leaders  of  the  blind.       And  there  is  no  patent  process  by  which 
you  can  work  this  aptitude  into  mind,  without  its  own  exertion. 
There  is  no  charm  about  any  institution,  or  any  boasted  method 
of  quicker  and  better  preparation,  that  is  about  to  make  men 
''  wise  to  win  souls,"  without  taxing  their  own  energies,  and 
obliging  them  to  think  deep  and  study  long  and  intensely. 
There  have  been  many  such  experiments,  but  they  all  fail,  just 
as  common  sense  would  have  predicted,  because  they  go  agamst 
nature.     It  is  time  the  church  had  learned  enough  from  her 
own  sad  experience,  to  be  never  deluded  again  by  such  misera- 
ble pretensions.     Until  the  young  man  is  well  prepared  for  the 
sacred  office  it  is  no  help  to  the  church  to  induct  him  into  it. 
By  no  means  is  it  so  much  the  ntimier,  notwithstanding  all  her 
waste  places,  as  the  q%taliJications  of  her  ministers,  about  which 
the  church  ought  to  be  deeply  solicitous.     Much  is  gained, 
in  the  case  of  every  hasty  young  man,  who  is  kept  for  a  year 
out  of  the  pulpit  and  at  his  proper  studies.     He  is  thus  pre- 
pared to  do  something  henceforth  to  the  purpose,  and  the  church 
is  saved  from  the  withering  influence  of  a  whole  year's  crude 
ministrations  and  rash  measures.     A  full  course  should  be  in- 
sisted on,  and  no  exceptions  should  ever  be  tolerated  which 
would  weaken  the  general  rule.     Intended  kindness  to  the  in- 
dividual is  treachery  to  the  cause  of  religion. 

6.  The  number  of  theological  seminaries  may  safely  be  lefi 
to  the  results  of  fair  competition. 

The  present  tendencies  doubtless  are  to  an  inordinate  multi- 
plication of  them.  The  claims  of  the  world  and  the  efforts  of 
the  church  to  meet  them  would  of  themselves  augment  the 
number,  and  then  there  comes  in  all  the  additional  incentives 
from  k)cal  interests^  sectarian  zeal,  and  party  prejudices.    Dread 
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nspQBsibilities  rest  upon  those  who  engage  in  the  establishment 
of  new  institutions.  Much  time  and  labor,  money  and  talent 
must  be  expended  upon  every  such  object,  and  if  it  was  not 
Deeded  the  whole  has  been  perverted,  and  the  prime  movers 
stand  responsible  to  heaven  for  it. 

But  to  God  alone  must  this  responsibility  be  left.  It  is  not 
for  man  to  arraign  and  try  their  motives  and  estimate  their  guilt. 
The  church  has  only  to  determine  her  own  wants  in  this  par- 
ticular, and  this  it  will  do.  Those  institutions  which  are  need- 
ed will  be  sustained,  and  all  which  are  found  useless  will  of 
course  &11.  No  local  interests  or  factitious  excitements  can 
long  avail  to  keep  in  existence  that  ^which  is  not  needed.  A 
discerning  public  will  eventually  determine  which  ought  to  live 
aad  which  ought  to  die.  And  while  the  individual  responsibil- 
itjr  is  to  Grod,  the  decision  of  life  or  death  to  the  institution  is  in 
the  mtelli^ence  of  the  church  to  determine  which  and  what  are 
fulfilling  the  great  designs  of  God.  The  end  in  view  is  an  effi- 
cient ministry  for  the  world — ^not  for  a  sect — not  for  a  local  ob- 
ject—not as  the  fruits  of  a  transient  excitement — hut  for  a  world, 
aod  until  a  world  is  brought  back  to  God's  allegiance.  The 
seminary  must  therefore  lay  its  foundations  broad  and  deep,  and 
its  plans  wide  and  extensive,  looking  not  at  the  interests  of  a 
jear  or  an  age,  but  onwards  till  the  millennium.  Results  per- 
manent as  truth,  broad  as  Adam's  dying  race  are  to  be  gained, 
and  that  institution,  which  looks  with  a  steady  eye  and  holy 
aim  to  these  enduring  interests,  will  find  its  sure  support  in  the 
pennanency  of  the  principles  which  it  has  consulted.  The  timid 
and  the  time-serving  may  come  and  go,  applaud  and  revile, 
but  the  enlightened  and  the  wise  will  give  to  it  their  confidence, 
their  patronage  and  their  prayers.  Tremendous  as  the  respon- 
sibility is,  upon  those  who  engage  in  the  new  enterprise,  if  their 
honest  aim  is  the  good  of  the  world  and  the  glory  of  God,  and 
their  measures  are  wise  to  win  the  end,  the  issue  has  nothing 
ibr  them  to  fear.  Their  work  will  stand  and  prosper,  while  a 
thousand  splendid  projects  and  gilded  bubbles  burst  around 
them.  The  event  may  be  safely  left  to  the  decbion  of  the 
Lord  and  his  people. 

7.  3%ey  mnut  be  the  subjects  of  the  unceasing  prayers  of 
the  church. 

God,  and  not  man,  will  have  the  glory  of  the  world's  subjec- 
tion to  Jesus  Christ.  It  is  to  be  effected  ''  not  by  might,  nor 
bj  power,  but  by  my  Spirit,  saith  the  Lord."     Nothing  can  be 
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more  certain,  than  that  God  will  blast  all  the  undevout  projects 
and  expectations  of  his  professbg  children.  Especially  upon 
thtolosical  semmaries  must  there  be  a  constant  descent  of  the 
dew  of  heaven.  The  board  of  supervision — of  instruction  — 
the  youth  who  are  instructed — all  must  feel  the  moving  influ- 
ence of  the  Holy  Spirit,  or  no  good  will  result  to  Zion.  And 
this  influence  is  given  *^  to  those  who  a$Jc  Atm."  And  while 
those  connected  with  the  seminary  should  "  pray  without  ceas- 
ing/' it  is  the  special  duty  of  the  church  to  remember  these 
'^schools  of  the  prophets"  daily.  They  are  not  to  be  expect- 
ed to  prosper,  unless  your  prayers  abound.  They  are  your 
instruments  for  the  world's  conversion — your  instruments  to 
teach  and  to  train  up  a  pious  and  efficient  ministry  lor  the 
world,  not  to  do  your  work  of  prayer  and  eupplication.  God's 
blessing  will  not  then  be  added  without  your  prayers.  Better 
forget  almost  any  other  instrumentality  in  your  visits  to  the 
throne  of  grace,  than  your  sources  of  theological  instruction. 
Here  are  some  of  your  most  precious  jewels ;  the  hope  of  the 
world ;  the  whole  dependence  under  God  for  filling  up  your 
foreign  and  domestic  fields  of  labor.  A  desertion  here,  a  with- 
drawment  of  divbe  influence  from  these  pcHuts,  sends  the  surest, 
deadliest  blight  over  all  the  prospects  of  Zion.  Who  can  doubt 
that  the  numbers,  and  piety,  and  success  of  the  ministry,  must 
be  proportioned  to  the  prayers  which  God  hears  for  this  end  ? 
If  you  would  have  the  world  converted  to  God,  brethren,  you 
must  pray  much  and  fervently  for  the  minbtry,  by  whose  labors 
and  selfndenial  the  work  is  chiefly  to  be  accomplished.  You 
must  pray  much  and  fervently  also  for  those  institutions,  whose 
great  design  is  to  furnish  this  efficient  ministry  for  the  wcw^ld's 
redemption. 

I  close,  by  giving  the  assurance  that  this  theological  seminary 
shall  be  faithfully  devoted  to  the  great  design,  which  we  have 
been  considering — a  faithful  ministry  for  the  world.  The 
course  of  instruction  will  be  liberal,  full  and  thorough.  The 
system  of  theology  as  here  explained  and  defended  will  be  the 
Calvinistic,  in  the  general  form  in  whk;h  it  appears  in  the  works 
of  Edwards,  Bellamy,  Dwight,  etc.  New  En^and  theology 
will  be  the  standard  of  our  orthodoxy^ the  system  of  fiuth 
which  we  cordially  believe  has  the  Bible  for  its  basis.  But  we 
do  not  feel  at  liberty  to  call  any  man,  master,  in  the  sense  of 
authority  over  our  faith.  We  shall  examine  the  opinions  of 
the  men  we  most  favor,  with  as  much  freedom  as  those  who 
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diflbr  the  widest  from  us.  We  shall  state,  illustrate  and  defend 
our  opinioiis  in  our  own  way,  and  make  our  own  devout  ex- 
aminaUoD  of  truth  the  measure  of  our  instructions. 

And  while  this  will  be  the  course  of  instruction,  we  will  al- 
low the  same  freedom  to  the  youth  under  our  care.  We  will 
urge  them  to  make  their  own  enlightened  and  honest  convic- 
tions the  guide  of  their  faith  and  practice.  While  we  avow  the 
principles  of  our  faith  and  the  grounds  of  our  orthodoxy,  we  ab- 
jure all  sectarianism  and  will  leave  others  to  the  free  and  honest 
expression  of  their  own  sentiments.  We  pledge  our  health  and 
strength — our  time  and  talents — our  influence  and  example 
to  the  undivided  object  for  which  this  seminary  is  founded—* 
the  training  up  an  efficient  ministry  for  the  world.  We  expect 
the  confidence  and  support  of  the  pious — we  pray  for  the  ap- 
probation and  blessing  of  heaven. 


ARTICLE  X. 


On  THX  iNFRCIiUENCT  OF  THE  AlLUSIONS  TO  ChRISTUNITT 

IN  Greek  and  Roman  Writers. 

l^mlttad  froo  th«  LaUo  of  H.  T.  TMhlni«r.    By  Horatio  B.  Hackett,  PtofeMor  of  Lao- 

fuagw,  Browo  Uoivenitj. 

That  the  Greek  and  Roman  writers,  who  were  contempo- 
lary  with  the  apostles,  have  left  nothing  on  record  either  in  re- 
gard to  the  birth  and  actions  of  our  Liord,  or  the  early  origin  of 
the  christian  church,  can  excite  the  surprise  of  no  one.  For 
the  Greeks  and  Romans  were  not  accustomed  to  visit  Jerusalem 
in  the  manner,  that  they  were  in  the  habit  of  resorting,  the 
feraier  to  Rome,  and  the  latter,  to  Athens.  Very  few,  except 
soldiers,  magistrates  and  merchants  travelled  to  Palestine,  which 
was  situated  on  the  remotest  borders  of  the  empire,  and  desti- 
tute of  all  those  objects,  which  would  be  likely  to  attract  either 
the  votaries  of  science,  or  men  of  pleasure.  As  to  the  infor- 
mation concerning  Jesus  Christ,  which  it  is  probable,  that  Pon- 
tius Pilate,  by  whose  authority  the  Saviour  was  put  to  death, 
transmitted  to  Tiberius,  the  number  of  those,  who  received  it^ 
was  but  small,  and  even  they  did  not  regard  it  as  in  any  way 
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remarkable,  or  worthy  of  very  particular  notice.*  The  Greeks 
and  Romans  despised  the  Jews  as  a  superstitious  and  illiterate 
people,  and  for  this  reason  thev  neither  read  their  sacred  books, 
with  whose  very  language  in  net  they  were  unacquainted,  nor 
felt  any  great  curiosity  in  regard  to  what  took  place  among  them. 
It  is  not  strange,  therefore,  that  the  Greek  and  Roman  writers, 
who  were  contemporary  with  the  apostles,  were  either  ignorant 
of  the  christian  sect  or  silent  concerning  them. 

But  how  is  it  to  be  explained,  that  even  those  authors,  who 
wrote  in  the  reign  of  Domitian,  Trsuan,  Hadrian  and  the  Anto- 
nines,  so  very  seldom  refer  to  the  Christians,  although  spread, 
as  they  then  were,  throughout  all  parts  of  the  Roman  world  ? 
Were  the  christian  churches,  during  a  whole  century  (for  Domi- 
tian obtained  the  sovereignty  in  the  year  81  and  Marcus  Aure- 
lius  died  in  the  year  180>  so  buried  in  a  comer,  that  they  were 
altogether  unknown  ?  Might  we  not  have  expected,  that  the 
eyes  of  mankind  would  have  been  turned  towards  those,  who 
were  sometimes  the  objects  of  punishment  by  the  magistrates 
and  who  still  oftener  suffered  from  the  violence  of  the  multi- 
tude, who  were  enraged  against  them  for  despising  their  gods  ? 
Were  those,  who  make  no  mention  of  the  Christians,  ignorant 
of  them  ?  or  what  reasons  in  short  had  they  for  their  silence  ? 
It  b  not  without  cause  surely,  that  such  inquiries  are  made ; 
and  since  they  have  recently  been  brought  forward  anew,  and 
have  been  pronounced  worthy  of  a  more  critical  investigation, 
than  they  have  yet  received,  by  a  man,  to  whose  opinions  we 
are  accustomed  to  listen  with  respect,  we  deem  It  proper  to 
give  the  subject  a  brief  discussion,  especially  as  it  is  not  alto- 
gether foreign  to  a  department  of  study,  in  which  we  are  par^ 
ticulariy  interested.f 

*  The  writings,  which  are  known  at  the  present  tlay  under  the 
name  of  Acts  of  Pilate,  are  certainly  not  genuine :  nor  can  any  one 
easily  believe,  that  Pilate  wrote  to  the  emperor  those  things,  which 
Tertullian  pretends  were  wriuen  by  him.  But  that  Pilate  made  a 
report  to  Tiberius  in  reference  to  the  case  of  Jesus  Christ,  is  very 
credible :  since  it  belonged  to  the  procurators  to  do  this  on  occasions 
of  the  like  nature.  Cfr.  Henkii  I)e  Pontii  Pilsti  Actis  in  causa  Jesii 
Christi  ad  Imp.  Tiberium  missis  Probabiiia,  in  ejusd.  Opusc.  Acad, 
p.  199  sqq. 

f  This  man  is  the  learned  EichHaedl,  who  in  his  essay  on  the 
question,  whether  Lucian  intended  by  his  writings  to  advance  the 
christian  cause,  says,  thst  he  cherishes  the  hope  that  this  sabject  may 
yet  be  more  fully  investigated.     Jena,  1822.  p.  29. 
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The  question,  however,  which  we  propose  to  answer,  has 
reference  only  to  those  Greek  and  Roman  writers,  who  flour- 
ished from  the  time  of  Domitian  to  the  end  of  the  age  of  the 
Antonines.  For  from  this  time  the  Christians,  having  come 
ibrtfa,  as  it  were,  from  the  shade  into  the  public  light,  and  the 
view  of  men,  found  henceforth  hoth  advocates  and  not  a  few 
opponents  of  their  cause ;  and  in  the  third  century  the  most 
distinguished  of  the  Neo-Platonists,  who  were  almost  alone  in 
their  cultivation  of  philosophy  and  Greek  letters,  not  only  men- 
tioned  them,  but  also  assailed  their  opinions  and  principles.  On 
the  contrary  those,  who  wrote  in  the  reigns  of  Domitian,  Tra- 
jan, Hadrian  and  die  Antonines,  alluded  to  the  Christians  but 
seldom ;  for  the  most  part  they  take  no  notice  of  them  what- 
ever ;  in  a  few  instances  they  speak  of  them  briefly,  and,  as  it 
were,  incidentally ;  and  in  stUl  tewer  cases,  enter  into  argument 
against  them.* 

Among  the  Greeks,  Dio  Chrysostom,  Plutarch,  Oenomaus,. 
who  in  the  time  of  Hadrian  anticipated  the  part  of  Lucian  as  a 
derider  of  the  gods  Maximus  Tyrius  and  Pausanias,  are  entirely 
silent  in  respect  to  the  Christians.  In  Plutarch,  it  is  true,  some 
have  imagined,  that  they  found  an  allusion  to  them  in  that  pas- 
sage of  the  S}nnposion,  where  reference  is  made  to  certain  phi- 
k)sophers,  who  on  account  of  their  teaching,  avpeut$xmtmop 
ihtu  rot;  fiiov  to  iXmCsip  (that  hope  is  the  great  supporter  oC 
life)  and,  iXovatig  iknidog  ovf  i^dvvovafig  ovn  apixtop  thai  top 
P*op  (that  life,  unless  there  be  hope  to  sweeten  it  is  too  wretch- 
ed to  be  endured),  were  called  tXmat$uot.  But  since  there  is 
nothing  in  this  place  to  lead  us  to  suppose,  that  it  is  a  hope  of 
heaven,  such  as  the  Christians  cherished,  which  is  here  intend- 

*  It  aeems  however  by  no  means  improbable,  that  they  may  have 
beeo  mentioned  in  some  one  or  other  of  those  works  of  antiquity,, 
which  are  no  longer  eitant.  Nor  should  we  particularly  object  to 
it,  if  any  one  is  disposed  to  think  that  the  hands  of  superstitious  men 
may  have  erased  or  omitted  in  the  ancient  manuscripts  all  those  pas- 
Mgea,  which  contained  reproachful  allusions  to  the  Christians.  That 
this  was  sometimes  done  may  be  inferred  with  some  appearance  of 
probability  from  the  fact,  that  the  dialogue  of  Lucian  on  the  death 
of  Peregrinus,  in  which  the  Christians  are  violently  assailed,  is  want- 
ing in  a  great  many  copies:  and  in  one  of  the  Royal  roanuscriptSy 
there  occurs  an  omission  with  the  remark :  iwtav&a  na^Bi^fi  htovtk 
o«i^  IffTf  Ui^tygipov  f  cJUvf ^  ^<^^9  ^^  '^^  ^^  ^<^  "^  anooKumttof  tig  toi» 
ifmuofieftop.     See  the  note  in  Opp.  Luciani  ed.  ReUz.  tomJIL  p.  335» 
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ed,  and  since  the  Christians,  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Plutaich, 
neither  called  themselves  philosophers,  nor  were  so  called  by 
others,  it  b  utterly  incredible,  that  this  term,  Elpisticsy  should 
contain  a  tacit  allusion  to  them.*  Thus  Plutarch,  like  tbe  au» 
thor  just  mentioned,  says  nothing  b  relation  to  the  Christians. 
This  silence  now  appears  the  more  singular,  because  he  was  a 
man,  who  took  an  interest  in  all  which  is  human,  who  watched 
with  the  most  careful  eye  the  religious  aspects  of  his  time,  who 
inculcated  many  principles  very  similar  to  those  of  the  Christians, 
and  without  doubt  had  some  acquaintance  with  the  state  and 
history  of  the  Jews*!  Next  to  Plutarch,  we  should  naturally 
refer  to  Oenomaus  as  the  author  most  likely  to  have  left  some 
testimony  in  regard  to  the  christian  church*  He  lived  in  tbe 
time  of  Hadrian  and  wrote  a  treatise  on  the  fidsehood  of  oracles 
under  the  tide  of:  g>mga  yotjrwv  (detection  of  impostors).  Had 
he  mtended  thb  now  as  an  attack  upon  superstition,  it  would 
have  been  very  pertinent  to  bis  object  to  have  commended  the 
Christians  fer  their  contempt  of  oracles  and  their  abhorrence  of 
the  arts  of  deception  ;  but  if,  on  the  contrary,  his  de»gn  was  to 
subvert  religion  itself,  by  holding  up  the  gods  to  ridicule,  it 
would  then  seem  to  have  Men  very  naturally  in  bis  way,  to 
deride  and  censure  those,  who  were  introdudng  new  rites  of 
worship.  Oenomaus  however  did  not  record  so  much  as  a 
word  in  regard  to  the  Christians.  We  gather  this,  not  only 
fitMn  tbe  remains,  scanty,  it  is  true,  of  the  hock  just  mentionecl, 
but  from  the  Act,  that  Eusebius  neither  commends  him  as  the 
eulorist,  nor  censures  bim  as  the  accuser  of  the  Christians.^ 

We  turn  to  the  Roman  writers  and  we  6nd  nearly  all  of  them 
observing  the  same  silence  on  tbe  subject,  which  is  observed 

Sthe  Grreeks.      Lucan  indeed,  Silius  Italicus,  Quinctilian, 
irtial,  Floras,  and  Curtius  Ruiiis,  as  they  were  ttther  poets, 

•  This  pa«age  of  Plutarch  is  found  L.  IV.  Quaest.  IV.  ca  p.  503. 
torn.  III.  ed.  H^yUenbach.  Heumam  in  Actis  philos.  Vol.  III.  p.  911 
seq.,  has  it,  Christian  Elpisdcs :  Brueker,  in  Hist.  Crit  Philos.  torn. 
HI.  p.  344»  influenced  by  satisfaetory  reasons,  denies  the  correctness 
of  this.    Programma  Lnuchmri  super. 

f  Which  is  ascertained  e  Conviralium  Disputationem  Liber  IV. 
Quaest  V.  p.  507,  and  'Quasat  VI.  p.  519. 

I  The  fragments  of  Oenomaus,  in  regard  to  whom  there  is  some 
account  in  fbbrim  Bibl.  Oraec  Vol.  III.  p.  699  esq.  ed.  Harlea,  are 
fbund  in  Eusebius,  in  his  Praeparatio  Evangeliea  L.  V.  e.  18  at  the 
dtoasf  and  L.  VI.  e.  6-7. 
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or  teadiers  of  rhetoric,  or  historiaDS  of  events  prior  to  their  own 
time,  had  no  veiy  natural  occasion  tor  speaking  of  the  christian 
sect.  But  that  there  should  not  occur  even  the  slightest  allu- 
aoD  to  them  in  Juvenal  also,  who  was  occupied  entirely  in  de- 
scribing the  manners  of  his  age,  nor  again  in  Oellius,  and  Apu- 
leius,  may  appear  less  easy  of  explanation.  Juvenal  in  partic- 
ular had  very  frequent  opportunities  to  notice  them :  as,  for  ex- 
ample, in  that  passage,  in  which  referring  to  those,  who  for- 
so(d[  the  religion  of  their  country,  he  says : 

''The  laws  of  Rome  those  blinded  bigots  slight 

In  superstitious  dread  of  Jewish  rite. 

To  Moses  and  his  mystic  volume  true,"  etc.* 

Was  it  not  here  directly  in  his  way  to  censure  also  the  Christians,, 
who  by  their  observance  of  foreign  rites,  showed  equal  contempt 
of  the  Romans  ?  Aulus  Oellius  in  his  Noctes  Atticae  has 
brought  together  from  every  quarter  whatever  seemed  to  him 
worthy  of  notice ;  but  he  has  passed  over  entirely  all  account 
of  the  christian  religion ;  and  in  like  manner  Luceius  Apuleiiur 
has  neither  mentioned  the  Christians  in  his  Metamorphoses,, 
where  he  speaks  of  the  sacred  rites  and  mysteries  of  his  time ; 
oor  in  his  dis8ertatk>ns  on  the  deity  of  Socrates  and  the  worid,. 
io  which  the  ofHuions  of  the  Platonists  are  reviewed,  has  he  di* 
lected  any  of  his  remarks  against  them. 

Thus  neariy  all  the  writers  of  this  period  are  silent.  Some* 
of  them  indeed  mention  the  Christians,  but  it  is  for  the  most 
part  in  very  few  words,  so  that  it  has  the  appearance  of  acci-*^ 
dent,  rather  than  of  design.  No  one  speaks  of  them  at  all  be^- 
fixe  the  age  of  TVajan:  but  of  those,  who  wrote  in  the  reign  of 
this  emperor,  Tacitus,  Suetonius  and  Pliny  Secundus,  the 
Younger,  have  made  mention  of  them.  Tacitus,  in  giving  an 
account  <^the  conflagration  of  the  city,  which  was  supposed  to 
have  been  set  on  fire  by  order  of  Nero,  relates,  that  tne  empe* 
ror  for  the  purpose  of  averting  suspicion  from  himself,  charged 
the  crime  upon  the  Christians,  and  inflicted  on  them  punishments 
of  the  most  studied  cruelty  ;  and  in  this  connection  he  explains 
the  origin  of  the  name  which  they  bore,  and  characterizes  tbeir 
religion  as  a  pernicious  superstition  and  their  spirit  as  that  of 
batred  towards  the  human  race.f    Suetonius  in  his  life  of  Ne- 

•  a^yn  XIV.  V.  100  sqq. 
f  This  well  known  passage  is  found  Annal.  L.  XV»  e.  44 
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lo*  alludes  to  the  same  punishments  and  speaks  of  the 
as  a  class  of  men  addicted  to  a  new  and  mischievous  superstition: 
and  the  same  writer  in  his  life  of  Claudius  states,  that  the  Jews 
were  expelled  from  Rome  by  this  emperor,  because  they  were 
perpetually  engaging  in  disturbances,  to  whbh  they  were  instiga- 
ted by  a  certain  Chrestus.f    This  Chrestus  some  have  been  dis- 
posed to  regard  not  as  Christus  or  Christ,  but  as  a  man  of  Greek 
extraction,  whose  history  is  unknown,  save  that  he  was  a  pros- 
elyte to  the  Jewish  faith  and  excited  seditions  at  Rome.     The 
ground  of  this  opinion  is,  that  Suetonius,  had  he  been  ever  so 
ignorant  of  the  christian  cause,  could  not  have  asserted  in  re- 
gard to  Christ,  that  he  was  personally  at  Rome  and  excited  se- 
ditions there  in  the  reign  of  Claudius.l    But  the  fact  is,  that  the 
•objecHon,  which  the  learned  men  who  entertain  this  view,  allege, 
is  not  authorized  by  the  passage,  from  which  they  pretend  to 
<lerive  it.    Suetonius  relates,  that  Claudius  banished  the  Jews 
from  Rome,  because  they  were  odious  to  him  on  account  of 
their  constant  disturbances,  and  he  supposed  that  the  author  of 
these  disturbances  was  Chrestos,  since  he  had  heard  that  he, 
4dthough  executed  as  a  criminal,  had  found  many  foUowers, 
who  admitted  his  claims  as  king  of  the  Jews,  and  who  still  sur- 
idved  him.    But  that  the  Jews  stirred  up  commotions  at  Rome, 
;and  that  Christ  was  at  Rome  in  the  time  of  Claudius  and  ex- 
cited disturbances  there,  he  does  not  affirm.     Hence  there  is 
nothing  to  forbid  the  supposition,  that  Suetonius  intended  to  re- 
fer to  Christ,  who  by  the  mere  change  of  a  single  letter  was, 
us  Lactantius  testifies,  frequendy  called  Chrestus  also  by  others.^ 
Nor  is  there  any  real  force  in  the  suggesticHi  of  Erasmus,  that 
the  idea  of  instigatkig  can  be  understood  only  of  a  person,  who 
is  actually  present.     For  when  it  is  siud,  that  the  Jews  were 
perpttuaUy  raising  disturbances,  it  cannot  be  meant  that  they 
were  instigated  by  the  personal  agency  of  the  same  author. 
Suetonius,  therefore,  has  mentioned  the  Christians  twice,  but 

•c.  16.  fc«5. 

X  This  was  Che  opiniea  of  HUsckar  in  his  essay  on  the  Chrestus, 
of  whom  Sueiomas  makes  mention.  Bat  we  have  not  been  able  to 
oxamine  either  this  or  the  emays  of  Hamunm  and  9Fkik  on  the 
Chrestus  of  SHetoniufl. 

$  lostitt.  div.  L.  IV.  c.  7.  The  latest  editor  of  Suetonios,  Bauwh- 
gmien-CrugnUj  Vol.  IL  p.  55^  akhough  not  decided  in  hia  opinion, 
«ciU  fiivora  oar  view. 
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in  fewer  words  than  Tacitus  and  in  so  cursoiy  a  waj,  that  he 
seems  to  have  been  hardly  aware  of  their  existence. 

In  the  well  known  letter  of  Pliny  Secundus,  which  he  wrote 
to  the  emperor  Trajan,  when  he  was  propraetor  of  Bithynia, 
about  the  year  104,  we  have  not  only  more  ample,  but  more 
certain  also,  and  more  important  information  in  regard  to  the 
Christians.     From  this  letter  we  learn,  that  they  were  now  dis- 
persed in  all  directions  throughout  Bitbynia,  so  that  many  of 
the  temples  were  abandoned,  and  the  customary  rites  of  religion 
neglected.     For  this  reason  they  were  accused  before  the  pro- 
praetor, who  considered  it  his  duty  to  institute  an  inquiry  in  re- 
gard to  these  despisers  of  the  public  religion,  and  to  adopt  mea* 
mres  of  severity  against  them.     The  course,  which  was  pursued, 
he  explains  to  the  emperor  very  minutely,  and  acquaints  him 
also  With  such  further  particulars,  as  he  had  ascertained  in  re- 
gard to  the  sect ;  such  as,  that  on  a  stated  day  they  were  oo 
autmned  to  assemble  before  lights  and  sing  an  hymn  to  Christy 
at  Gody  and  to  bifid  themselves  with  an  oath,  that  they  would 
not  be  gvUty  of  any  crimey  but  would  abstain  from  theft,  rob^ 
hergy  amdteryy  violation  ofpromiaeSy  and  withholding  of  proper- 
ty committed  to  their  care  :  and  he  adds,  that  the  contagion  of 
this  smerstition  (for  so  be  denominates  the  christian  faith)  had 
spready  before  he  had  any  thonght  of  interfering  to  check  it, 
not  oidy  through  the  cities,  but  the  villages  also  and  the  counr 
try  in  general.     Such  facts,  as  it  became  him  in  his  capacity  of 
propraetor  to  lay  before  the  emperor,  he  examined  with  proper 
care.    But  then*  opinions  on  celigious  subjects  he  had  not  accu- 
rately investigated ;  nor  bad  he  read  their  sacred  books  ;  and 
that,  which  he  wrote  concerning  them,  was  written,  not  for  tlie 
purpose  of  being  preserved  as  a  historical  record,  but  merely 
that  the  emperor  might  know,  what  had  been  done  in  the  case, 
and  might  be  enabled  to  judge  in  regard  to  the  expediency  and 
nature  of  any  further  action.* 

*  Erery  one  knowe,  that  this  letter  is  the  ninety-sixth  of  the  tenth 
book  of  the  lettera  of  Pliny ;  in  the  last  edition  of  which,  Oiengius, 
Tom.  II.  p.  498  sqq.  has  very  ably  discuased  the  question  of  its  genuine- 
MH,  tod  maintains  it  saccessfutly  against  Semler.  Havtrsaat  (Ver- 
tt<u%iifig^  der  Plinisehen  Brit  ft  Hibtr  dit  Christtn  gtgtn  dit  Einwtn^ 
iiaigtn  dts  fhn,  D.  Stmltr,  GotUngtny  1783)  took  the  same  ground 
before  him.  This  letter,  which  is  found  in  all  the  manuscripts,  which 
eorrespoods  exactly  to  the  characters  of  Pliny  and  Trajan,  which 
agrees  with  those  circumstances,  which  we  learn  from  other  aourcea 

Vol.  XL  No.  29.  27 
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The  same  infrequency  of  allusion  to  the  Christians,  which 
marked  the  time  of  Trajan,  marked  also  that  of  Hadrian.  For 
besides  Hadrian  himself,  who  deserves  certainly  to  be  ranked 
among  Roman  authors  (an  enthusiastic  lover  of  poetry  and  let- 
ters in  general  he  is  called  by  Spartianus),*  Arrian  b  the  only 
writer,  who  has  referred  to  them.  All  the  productions  of  Hadrian 
indeed  have  perished,  except  one  letter  written  to  Servianus, 
which  Vopiscus  transcribed  from  the  works  of  Phlegon,  a  freed 
man  of  Hadrian  and  inserted  in  the  life  of  Satuminus.f  In  this 
letter  the  emperor  inveighs  against  the  manners  of  the  Egyp- 
tians, i.  e.  of  the  Alexandrians,  pronouncing  them  a  most  sedi- 
tious, false  and  violent  class  of  men ;  and  on  this  occasion  he 
speaks  of  the  Christians  in  language  as  follows :  "  Those,  who 
worship  Serapb,  are  Christians ;  and  these  are  those  devoted  to 
the  service  ot  Serapis,  who  call  themselves  the  bishops  of  Christ. 
There  is  no  ruler  of  the  Jewish  synagogue  there,  no  Samaritan, 
no  presbyter  of  the  Christians,  who  is  not  an  astrologer,  a  sooth- 
sayer, a  diviner.  The  patriarch  himself,  when  he  comes  to 
Egypt,  is  compelled  by  some  to  worship  Serapis,  by  others, 
Christ."  At  Alexandria,  whither  men  of  every  description 
were  accustomed  to  find  their  way,  he  had  gathered  some  vague 
knowledge  in  regard  to  the  Christians,  as  well  as  the  observeis 
of  other  religious  rites.  The  names  of  presbyters  and  bishops 
had  thus  come  to  his  ears.  But  as  he  had  vastly  more  curiosi- 
ty than  love  of  truth,  and  was  precipitate  in  his  conclusions,  he 
neglected  to  examine  the  accuracy  of  what  he  heard  and  thus 
confounded  the  Christians  with  the  worshippers  of  Serapis,  who 
were  the  sect,  to  which  most  of  the  Alexandrians  belonged. 
Hence  too  it  was,  that  he  imputed  to  the  Christians  the  same 
arts  of  divination,  which  the  adherents  of  other  new  and  foreign 
sects  were  accustomed  to  practise,  which  although  accounted 
odious  indeed,  and  frequentiy  punished  in  the  ^ase  of  the  astro- 
logers, were  still  eagerly  sought  even  by  the  emperors  them- 

iD  regard  to  the  Christians,  which  has  every  internal  evidence  in  its 
favor,  and  is  mentioned  by  Tertullian,  Eusebius  and  Jerome ;  this 
letter,  I  say,  together  with  the  reply  of  Trajan  must  surely  be  consid- 
ered as  genuine,  unless  you  are  willing  to  pronounce  all  the  records 
of  antiquity  spurious,  and  to  deny  the  credibility  of  history  in  every 
case  whatever. 

*  In  vita  Hadrian i,  c.  ISw  p.  13.  Scriptorum  bistoriae  Augustas, 
ed.  Lips. 

f  c.  R  p.  435  of  the  book  named. 
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selires.  It  is  thus,  it  would  seem,  that  we  are  to  account  for  it, 
that  he  should  make  the  altogether  false  and  absurd  remarks 
respectiDg  the  Christians,  which  have  been  quoted  above.  No- 
thing therefore,  which  Hadrian  has  left,  throws  light  upon  the 
eariy  history  of  the  church.  Nor  are  we  indebted  for  any  thing 
of  this  nature  to  Arrian,  who  flourished  in  his  reign.  All,  that 
we  can  infer  from  the  passage,  in  which  he  refers  to  the  Gali- 
laeans  for  the  sake  of  illustration,  is  that  the  Christians  were 
considered  by  Arrian  or  Epictetus  (if  these  are  the  words  of  the 
master  rather  than  of  the  disciple),  as  men,  who  from  the  influ- 
ence of  phrenzy  and  habit  {vno  fdav&ug  xa$  vno  e&ovg)  could 
show  the  same  contempt  of  pain  and  death,  with  which  reason 
taught  the  philosopher  to  regard  them.* 

These,  so  fiir  as  we  know,  are  ail  the  instances,  in  which  there 
occur  any  reference  to  the  Christians  in  Greek  and  Latin  wri- 
ters until  the  age  of  the  Antonines. 

At  length  in  the  age  of  the  Antonines,  the  Christians  found 
able  and  eloquent  advocates  of  their  cause,  began  to  emerge 
from  their  obscurity,  and  to  attract  the  notice  of  mankind. 
Still  the  eyes  of  all  were  not  turned  towards  them  even  then ; 
many,  if  they  were  not  ignorant  of  them,  at  least  overlooked 
them,  and  no  one  foresaw  in  the  rise  of  the  Christians  the  speedy 
downfall  of  the  whole  system  of  the  public  religion.  In  this 
age,  however,  especially  towards  its  close,  a  more  general  atten- 
tion was  fixed  upon  them,  than  had  been  at  any  time  before  ;  so 
that  some  noticed  them  in  brief,  yet  explicit  terms ;  while  others 
attacked  them  at  greater  length,  and  employed  argument  against 
them. 

They  are  mentioned  and  censured  by  Galen,  a  very  celebra- 
ted physician  of  that  period,  and  by  Marcus  Antoninus.  Galen 
refers  to  them  in  two  places.  In  one  he  is  speaking  of  certain 
physicians  and  philosophers,  who  adhere  with  such  obstinacy 
to  their  own  views,  that  he,  who  disputes  with  them,  does  noth- 
ing but  trifle.     Having  compared  them  to  crooked  pieces  of 

*  This  passage  is  contained  in  Epicteti  Dissertationum  L.  IV.  c.  7. 
pu  618.  Tom.  1.  ed.  Sehweig.  —  But  in  regard  to  another  passage  oc- 
carriog,  L.  II.  c.  2.  p.  214  sq.,  we  dare  not  pronounce  on  the  ques- 
tioD,  whether  it  refers  to  the  Jews  or  Christians.     The  Jews  indeed, 

here  mentioned,  are  called  fiaTiturtat^  which  seems  to  indicate,  that 

Christians  are  meant     But  Jews  might  be  so  termed,  either  on  ac-. 

count  of  their  frequent  ablutions,  or  the  baptism,  to  which  proselytes. 

were  accustomed  to  submit  on  their  adoption  of  the  Jewish  fiiith. 
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wood,  which  can  never  be  straightened,  and  to  withered  trees, 
which,  although  they  are  transferred  to  a  new  soil,  are  still  un- 
fruitful, he  adds,  that  it  is  easier  to  persuade  the  followers  of 
Moses  or  Christ  to  change  their  sentiments,  than  it  is  such  phy- 
sicians and  philosophers.  *  He  charges  the  Christians  therefore 
with  an  obstinate  and  unyielding  disposition,  which  made  it  im- 
possible to  reason  with  them  with  any  hope  of  success.  In 
the  other  place  he  is  opposing  a  certain  Archigenes  who  bad 
maintained,  that  there  are  eight  variations  of  the  pulse,  and  says, 
that  he  ought  to  support  his  views,  if  not  by  actual  demonstra- 
tion, yet  by  appropriate  argument,  unless  a  person,  as  if  be  be- 
longed to  the  school  of  Moses  or  Christ,  (j»s  ^^Q  Moiiaou  »a§ 
XgiGtov  dHixgifiriv  aqfty/AiPog)  is  willing  to  take  assertions  for 
proof  (yo/40LV  avanodHM%ovg),\  He  censures  therefore  equally 
Christians  and  Jews  as  men,  who  give  a  blind  assent  to  dogmas, 
which  have  never  been  proved  and  which  are  sustained  by  no 
evidence. 

In  a  similar  manner  the  Christians  are  mentioned  by  Marcus 
Antoninus,  in  his  Meditations.  In  that  celebrated  passage  in 
which  their  name  occurs,  the  imperial  philosopher  inquires, 
what  it  is,  which  should  produce  that  state  of  the  soul,  as  it  is 
about  to  leave  the  body,  by  which,  whether  it  survive  the 
change,  or  perish,  it  may  be  rendered  prompt  and  ready  for  the 
issue,  which  awaits  it,  and  he  answers  the  question  by  saymg  that 
this  readiness,  to  hoifiov  rovro,  ought  to  spring  from  a  proper  con- 
vicdon  of  the  mind  itself,  oino  idiufjs  xgiaeotg,  such  as  is  charac- 
teristic of  the  truly  wise  man,  Ijiv  xaict  i/zUf^f  xaguTaC^v,  tic  ov 
XQiGtutvoi,  not  from  mere  obstinacy,  such  as  is  accustomed  to 
produce  its  effect  in  the  case  of  the  Christians.  And  the  same 
author  adds  further,  that  it  becomes  man  to  depart  from  life 
Xekoy^afitvwg^  with  consideration,  n<u  atfivwg,  with  dignity, 
uai  cSati  %ai  iXlov  nHoai,  in  such  a  way  as  to  recommend  by 
his  example  to  others  also  the  like  firmness  of  mind,  but  dtgafm" 
itoQj  not  in  the  manner  of  actors,  declaiming  on  the  stage ;  which 
last  words  appear  to  refer  to  the  Christians,  who,  as  they  were 
led  to  punishment,  frequently  either  boasted  of  their  hope  and 

*  This  passage  is  found  in  hiR  book  de  Pulsuum  Difierentiis,  L. 
III.  c.  3.  Tom.  VIII.  p.  66.  ed.  Chart.  Tom.  VIII.  p.  651.  ed.  Lipn- 
enaifi,  recently  illustrated  by  KudimvBj  my  colleague,  a  most  accom- 
plished master  of  Grecian  literature. 

1 1. 1.  L.  II.  c.  4.  Tom.  VIII,  p.  43.  ed.  Chart.  Tom.  Vllf.  p. 
579.  ed.  Lips. 
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joy,  or  8UDg  an  hymn  to  Christ,  or  exhorted  their  brethren  to 
coDstancy  and  contempt  of  death.  Marcus  Antoninus  therefore 
ooosidered  the  Christians,  many  of  whom  were  persecuted  in 
bis  own  reign,  as  men,  who  in  despising  death,  which  some  of 
them  in  their  eagerness  for  martyrdom  are  said  to  have  even 
sought,  exhibited,  not  wisdom,  but  stubbornness  and  obstinacy, 
and  who  departed  from  life,  as  if  from  a  stage,  like  actors  re- 
hearsing their  parts.  * 

This  is  the  only  place,  in  which  Marcus  Antoninus  has  spoken 
of  the  Christians ;  nor  can  we  adduce  any  thing  further,  which 
gives  us  more  accurate  information  m  regard  to  his  opinions  con- 
cerning them.  For  those  two  letters,  which  are  attributed  to  him, 
one  of  which  he  is  said  to  have  addressed  to  the  Roman  senate, 
the  other  to  the  Common  of  Asia  (to  no&pop  *^aiag,  sc.  at/yc- 
dgiop)y  i.  e.  to  the  common  council  of  the  Asiatic  cities,  we  regard 
as  spurious,  and  think,  that  they  were  forged  by  some  Christians 
with  the  design  of  recommending  to  the  emperor  of  their  times 
a  lenient  policy  towards  themselves,  fixHn  the  example  of  those 
previous  emperors,  whom  posterity  most  applauded.     In  regard 
to  the  former  of  these  letters,  in  which  Marcus  communicates  to 
the  Ronian  Senate  intelligence  respecting  a  signal  victory,  which 
be  had  obtained  over  the  Marcomanni  near  the  river  Granua, 
and  which  he  ascribes  to  the  prayers  of  the  thundering  legion, 
no  defence  can  be  attempted  for  a  moment.f  In  support  of  the 
genuineness  of  the  other,  some  things  were  formerly  said  and 
have  of  late  been  repeated,  which  are  not  altogether  without 
plausbility.     But  still  there  are  many  difficulties,  which  forbid 
assent.     For  not  to  insbt  on  the  manifest  inconsistency  between 
the  office  of  the  emperor,  who  as  Pontifex  Maximus  presided 
over  the  public  institutions  of  religion  and  the  remark  at  the 
coounencement  of  the  letter,  that  it  belongs  to  the  gods  them- 
selves to  punish  the  despisers  of  their  divinity,  not  to  men,  it  is 

*  This  place  is  found  in  the  Coramentariea  of  Marcus  Antoninus^ 
L.  XI.  c.  3.  The  word  nagata^Eoag  is  derived  from  military  opera- 
tions, where  line  is  opposed  to  line,  soldier  to  soldier.  If  this  be  done 
rashly,  k  is  mere  obstinacy  and  stubbornness.  In  like  manner  the 
word  naQOtaaaw&ai  is  used  L.  VIII.  c.  48. 

f  By  Kestntr  in  the  work,  Die.  JIgapt  oder  dtr  geheimne  WeUhund  der 
Christen,  p.  399,  sqq.,  against  whom  Eichstaedt  in  quarta  Exercita- 
tjonum  Antoniniarum.  Also  separately  published,  and  recently  in- 
wrled  io  Vol.  I.  Annalium  aeademiae  TieneneiB,  has  urged  such  ar- 
gomeoi^  that  we  feel  fully  confirmed  in  our  opinion. 
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surely  a  circumstance,  which  must  strike  every  critic  as  suspi- 
cious, that  his  epistle  is  mentioned  neither  by  Athenagoras,  who 
addressed  his  Zlgeapeia  to  the  same  emperor,  and  omitted  noth- 
ing, which  could  redound  to  his  credit,  or  would  be  likely  to 
conciliate  his  favor  towards  the  Christians,  nor  by  Melito  even 
in  that  passage  of  his  Apology  presented  to  the  same  emperor 
in  which  he  refers  to  the  edict  issued  by  Hadrian  and  Antoninus 
Pius  in  favor  of  the  christian  party.  *  It  is  not  therefore  with- 
out sufficient  grounds  for  the  rejection,  that  we  have  set  aside 
the  letters  ascribed  to  Marcus  Antoninus  and  have  cited  as  the 
only  pertinent  passage  in  his  works  the  one,  which  occurs  in  the 
Commentaries,  of  which  the  emperor  himself  is  at  once  the  au- 
thor and  the  subject ;  in  which  the  Christians  indeed  are  men- 
tioned, but  in  such  a  manner,  thiit  he  seems  to  have  done  it 
from  accident,  rather  than  from  design. 

But  with  the  exception  of  Galen  and  Marcus  Antoninus  him-^ 
self,  all  those,  who  lived  in  the  age  of  the  Antonines,  and  made 
mention  of  the  Christians  at  all,  noticed  them,  not  in  a  few 
words,  but  with  particularity,  and  entered  into  controversy  with 
them.  For  this  reason  they  have  been  called,  and  with  pro- 
priety too,  the  first  opponents  of  the  Christians  ;  among  whom 
we  should  mention  Crescens,  a  Cynic,  Fronto  a  very  celebrated 
rhetorician  and  one  of  the  teachers  of  Marcus  Antoninus,  Lu- 
cian  of  Samosata,  and  finally  Celsus,  a  philosopher  either  of  the 
Epicurean  or  Platonic  school. 

Crescens,  who  leads  the  way  in  the  train  of  these  writers, 
lived  at  Rome  in  the  reign  of  Antoninus  Pius,  and  there  de- 
nounced the  Christians  in  a  public  manner.  He  disputed  with 
Justin,  the  Martyr  so  called,  and  in  revenge  for  the  censure, 
which  the  latter  applied  to  the  philosophers,  carried  his  hostility 
to  him  so  far,  as  to  plot  against  his  life.  These  facts  are  made 
known  to  us  by  Justin  and  his  disciple  Tatian,  to  whom  Euse- 
bius  is  indebted  for  all  his  statements,  which  relate  to  Cres- 
cens.f  Justin  does  not  indeed  state  in  express  terms,  that  he 
wrote  against  the  Christians ;  nor  can  we  infer  this  from  his 
saying,  that  he,  dtj/Aoa^tf  xa&  ngog  %aQiv  NOi  tiSovfiv  ttop  nolXonf^ 
publicly  and  for  the  purpose  of  gratifying  the  multitude  and  ob- 

*  Euaebius  has  preserved  a  fragment  of  the  Apology  of  Melito  in 
Historia  Eccles.  L.  IV.  c.  26. 

f  See  JuiUni  Apologia  II.  c.  3.  p.  90  aq.,  Tatiani  oratio  adverans 
Graecoa,  c.  a  p.  960.  ed.Bettedicl4  et  Eu§M%  hist  Eeclea.  L.  IV.  c  16. 
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tainiDg  their  applause,  censured  the  Christians  as  a^iovg  «m 
uaiPf$g,  For  all  which  this  language  implies  may  have  been 
done  in  the  form  of  conversations,  either  in  a  school,  or  in  some 
other  of  the  customary  resorts  for  discussion.  But  when  Jus- 
tin speaks  in  the  same  place  of  questions  proposed  by  himself, 
and  replies  given  to  them  by  Crescens,  and  says,  that  he  is 
ignorant,  whether  they  were  carried  to  the  emperors  or  not,  we 
are  led  to  conclude,  that  Crescens  had,  not  only  oral,  but  also 
written  controversy  with  the  Christians.  That  however  he 
was  an  ordinary  and  obscure  man,  and  that  his  works  were  but 
litde  read,  is  shown  with  much  certainty  by  the  entire  absence 
of  all  allusion  to  him  in  Greek  and  Roman  writers,  and  by  the 
venr  rare  occurrence  of  it  in  christian  writers. 

Crescens  is  followed  by  Fronto  Cirtensis,  a  very  eminent 
rhetorician  of  the  age  of  the  Antonines,  and  the  author  of  some 
highly  celebrated  orations  and  letters,  the  remains  of  which 
Angeius  Mains  has  recently  discovered  and  given  to  the  public. 
Antoninus  Pius  appointed  him  teacher  of  Roman  eloquence  to 
the  young  princes,  Marcus  Aurelius,  and  Lucius  Verus,  and 
honored  him  with  the  office  of  consul.  In  his  being  chosen  to 
places  of  such  trust  and  distinction,  we  have  sufficient  proof*  of 
the  high  estimation,  in  which  he  was  held.  In  respect  now  to 
this  man  so  conspicuous  for  his  scholarship  and  rank,  Minucius 
Felix,  his  contemporary,  has  stated  in  his  Octavius,  (in  which 
work  the  cause  of  the  Christians  is  ably  defended),  that  he 
wrote  against  the  Christians,  and  accused  them  of  holding  as- 
semblies, in  which  they  were  guilty  of  incest.  Minucius  com- 
municates nothing  fiirther  in  regard  to  him  ;  for  that  the  argu- 
ments, which  are  urged  against  the  Christians  by  Caecilius, 
who  in  the  Octavius  personates  the  part  of  a  defender  of  the 
received  religion,  were  in  fact  those  of  Fronto,  is  a  mere  con- 
jecture,  which  some  have  approved,  because  Minucius  Felix 
appears  to  have  imitated  the  eloquence  of  Fronto.  Nothing 
has  been  transmitted  either  by  Minucius  Felix  or  any  other 
*^ter,  which  explains  either  on  what  occasion  Fronto  wrote 
against  the  Christians,  or  what  object  he  proposed  to  secure  by 
his  attack  upon  them.  But  we  adopt  perhaps  an  opinion,  whicn 
probability  supports,  if  not  hbtory,  when  we  assume  ;hat  the 
rhetorician,  as  he  belonged  to  the  court  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  in 
whose  reign  many  of  the  Christians  were  accused  of  murder 
aad  the  most  infamous  licentiousness,  wrote  against  them,  for 
the  purpose  of  justifying  the  emperor  in  the  severity  of  his 
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edicts  against  them.  With  such  a  design,  he  would  naturaDy 
be  interested  to  show,  that  they  were  guilty  of  the  charges  for 
which  they  suffered.  This,  it  would  seem,  is  the  view,  which 
many  have  taken.  The  particulars,  which  we  learn  in  regard 
to  Fronto,  are  indeed  few,  yet  important  to  be  known,  because 
we  discover  from  them,  that  there  bad  arisen  enemies  of  the 
Christians  even  thus  early  in  the  very  palace  of  the  emperor, 
and  that  their  apologists  had  ample  cause  for  vindicating  them 
against  the  crimes,  which  were  imputed  to  them.* 

We  come  next  to  Lucian.  Upon  him  we  shall  have  occa- 
sion to  dwell  longer,  than  was  necessary  in  the  case  of  Fronto. 
This  writer  mentions  the  Christians  expressly  in  two  places  ; 
for  the  Philopatris,  in  which  there  are  many  things  sdd  against 
them,  is  not  from  the  hand  of  Lucian  of  Samosata,  but  was  pro- 
duced so  late,  as  in  the  time  of  Julian.f  One  of  these  passages 
is  found  in  the  book,  entitled,  Alexander  or  Pseudomantis, 
where  it  is  stated  that  this  Alexander,  the  founder  of  certain 
new  religious  rites,  and  a  crafty  impostor,  had  been  accustomed, 
in  imitation  of  the  caution,  which  the  guai-dians  of  the  Eleu- 
sinian  mysteries  observed  in  this  matter,  to  exclude  equally 
Christians  and  Epicureans  from  a  knowledge  of  his  secrets.^ 
The  other  passage,  from  which  Lucian's  opinion  relative  to  the 
Christians  is  known,  occurs  in  his  book  on  the  death  of  Pere- 
grinus,  the  famous  Cynic,  who,  if  Lucian  relates  the  truth, 
ended  a  life  of  the  basest  depravity  and  crime  by  burning  him- 
-self  about  the  year  166,  in  the  presence  of  a  vast  concourse  of 
people,  at  Olympia.  Lucian  here  mentions  among  other  things 
m  regard  to  this  Peregrinus,  who  wished  to  be  called  Proteus, 
that  he  had  learned  rf;v  S'avfiaatfiw  aoqiutp  rmv  j^QiaxMtvmv  ; 
and  that  having  attained  among  them  the  rank  of  prophet  and 
hierarch  he  was  worshipped  by  them  as  a  god ;  and  on  this 
account  he  stigmatizes  them  as  men,  who  were  credulous  and 
who  could  be  easily  deceived  by  any  impostor.     The  same 

*  The  places  in  Minudta  Felix^  which  relate  to  Fronto,  occur  in 
his  Octavius  c.  9  and  c.  31.  In  regnrd  to  the  life  and  writings  of 
Fronto,  Angdui  Menus  has  treated  in  a  learned  manner  in  M.  Cor- 
nelii  Frontonis  Opp.  ed.  P.  I.  p.  1  sqq. 

t  This  has  been  satisfactorily  shown  by  Gessner  in  his  dissertation 
concerning  the  age  and  author  of  the  dialogue,  entitled  Philopatris, 
and  bearing  the  name  of  Lucian ;  and  which  is  inserted  Opp.  Luc. 
Tom.  IL  ed.  Bek.  p.  708. 

t  c.  38.  p.  244.  Tom.  II.  ed.  Bek. 
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writer  moreover  has  much  to  say  in  reference  to  the  zeal  of  the 
Christians  in  behalf  of  Peregrinus,  while  he  lay  in  prison  and 
chains,  on  the  charge  of  being  a  Christian.  He  represents 
them  as  assembling  from  every  quarter,  and  attempting  by  every 
method  to  effect  his  release,  as  encouraging  and  consoling  him 
m  his  captivity  and  showing  to  him  as  much  regard  and  vene- 
ration, as  if  he  had  been  a  second  Socrates.  His  design  in 
these  statements,  if  we  mistake  not,  was,  to  make  it  appear 
that  they  were  men  of  a  factious  spirit  and  withheld  ny  no 
scruples  from  any  crime,  which  would  promote  their  cause. 
He  still  further  styles  the  Christians  wretches,  who  in  the  hope 
that  they  should  prove  immortal  in  soul  and  body,  regard  death 
with  a  stupid  contempt,  and  suffer  themselves  to  be  persuaded, 
that  they  are  brethren,  because  having  abandoned  the  gods  of 
the  Greeks  they  worship  the  crucified  sophist,  and  live  accord- 
ing to  his  precepts ;  and  believe  these  and  other  absurdities 
without  evidence  ;  so  that  it  is  not  strange,  that  any  impostor, 
who  understands  at  all  the  arts  of  management,  can  easily  rise 
to  wealth  among  them  and  impose  on  their  simplicity  to  any 
extent.*  Thus  Lucian  censured  the  Christians  as  ignorant, 
credulous  and  superstitious  men.  But  he  never  controverted 
their  opinions  or  argued  against  their  apologists,  either  because 
he  had  no  knowledge  of  them,  or,  which  we  think  nearer  the 
truth,  because  he  wished  to  appear  to  hold  in  contempt  those, 
who  by  their  observance  of  new  rites  of  religion  were  the  ob- 
jects of  his  scorn.  For  we  deem  it  scarcely  credible,  that  Lu- 
cian, unequalled,  as  he  was,  by  any  man  of  his  age,  in  his  know- 
ledge of  public  and  private  affiiirs,  and  in  his  intimate  acquaint- 
ance both  by  travel  and  correspondence  with  persons  of  every 
rank  and  place,  should  have  been  altogether  ignorant  of  the 
writings  of  Justin  Martyr,  Athenagoras,  and  even  of  Tatian,  his 
own  countryman  ;  (for  Tatian  was  by  birth  a  Syrian). 

But  while  in  these  places  Lucian  has  reviled  the  Christians 
in  express  terms,  he  appears  to  have  aimed  at  them  hodirect 
censure  everywhere  in  his  books  on  the  true  art  of  history. 
We  think,  however,  that  he  has  actually  done  this  only  in  a 
few  cases :  for  having  changed  our  opinion,  we  do  not  at  pres- 
ent assent  to  those  views,  which  Krebs  has  maintained  on  this 
subject,  although  Eichstaedt  has  recently  sanctioned  them  by 

*  The  reader  will  find  these  remarks  in  the  book  referred  to,  on 
the  death  of  Peregrinue,  e.  11— la  p.  233—338.  lom.  III. 
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bis  approbation.^  All  those  remarks,  which  are  supposed  to 
refer  either  to  the  prophet  Jonah  living  three  days  in  the  whale's 
belly,  or  to  Christ  walking  upon  the  sea,  or  to  the  contest  of  the 
archangel  Michael  with  Satan,  described  in  the  Apocalypse, 
are  so  introduced,  that  they  may  have  been  written  either  for 
the  purpose  of  jest,  or  of  ridiculing  the  Greeks  for  their  credulity 
and  supcrsuiion,  even  by  a  man,  who  had  not  the  least  knowl- 
edge of  the  Christians.  The  story  of  the  mariners,  which  Lu- 
cian  is  so  minute  in  relating,  who  having  sailed  a  thousand  and 
five  hundred  stadia,  come  to  certain  islands  and  cities,  situated 
in  the  belly  of  a  huge  animal,  where  they  find  herb3  and  crea- 
tures of  every  sort,  and  whence  after  the  expiration  of  a  year 
and  six  months  they  emerge  and  again  traverse  the  deep,  is 
entirely  dissimilar  to  the  account,  which  the  sacred  Scriptures 
give  concerning  the  prophet  Jonah.f  In  like  manner  his  narra- 
tive in  regard  to  the  battle  of  Endymion  and  the  Selenitae,  in- 
habitants of  the  moon,  with  Phaethon  and  Helios,  inhabitants 
of  the  sun,  is  understood  surely,  with  great  latitude  of  constnic- 
tioD,  in  being  supposed  to  refer  to  the  battle  of  Michael  and 
Satan.  For  had  Lucian  designed  to  allude  to  this  battle,  re- 
lated in  the  twelfth  chapter  of  the  Apocalypse,  he  should  have 
wrought  into  his  description  such  circumstances,  as  would  be 
pertinent  to  that  character  of  an  accuser,  which  Satan  bears, 
and  also  to  that  blood  of  the  Lamb,  by  which  he  is  overcome. 
Besides  the  battle  of  Endymion  and  Phaethon  terminates  in  a 
peace  favorable  to  both :  whereas  that  of  Michael  and  Satan 
ends  in  the  victory  of  Michael  who  hurls  his  adversary  from  the 
heavens.l  These  therefore  and  other  passages  are  thought  to 
have  but  a  forced  application  to  the  records  of  sacred  history. 
At  the  same  time  there  are  some  things  in  the  writings  of  Lu- 

*  See  Kreha  in  regard  to  the  malicious  designs  of  Lucian  to  make 
the  Christian  religion  appear  weak  and  ridiculous,  in  Diss,  in  ejus  d. 
opusc.  acad.  et  scholast.  p.  308  sqq.  Also  Eichstctedt  in  Diss.  pubHsb- 
ed  at  Jena  1820,  on  the  question,  whether  Lucian  wished  by  what  ha 
wrote  to  aid  (he  Christian  cause.  In  our  work,  with  the  title  of  His- 
toriae  Apologeticea  Lips.  1805,  we  adopted  the  opinion  of  Krebs. 
But  at  present  we  are  inclined  to  a  different  view  in  respect  to  veiy 
many  of  the  passages  adduced  by  this  learned  man. 

t  The  story  of  the  ship  entering  the  mouth  of  a  whale  is  given  ia 
his  work  de  vera  Historia  L.  L  c.  30 — 40.  p.  94 — 101. 

-  X  The  account  of  the  battle  between  Endymion  and  Phaethon  may 
be  read  1.  1.  e.  10^31.  p.  77-— S7. 
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citto,  wfaicb  even  in  oar  view  admit  of  this  reference.  We  con- 
sider it  necessary  t6  understand  thus  what  he  says  concerning  a, 
cityi  situated  upon  the  islands  of  the  blessed,  which  is  all  gold 
and  surrounded  with  walls  of  emerald.*'  Since  the  idea  of  such 
a  city  upon  these  islands  never  occurs  in  any  of  the  Greek 
writers,  it  would  seem  not  improbable  that  Lucian  had  his 
thoughts  on  the  heavenly  Jerusalem,  of  whose  descent  upon  the 
earth  the  Cbiliasts  were  in  constant  expectation,  and  which  the 
author  of  the  Apocalypse  represents  as  efiiilgent  with  the 
splendor  of  the  most  costly  gems.  In  liice  manner  we  should 
refer  to  the  same  origin,  we  think,  what  he  says  in  regard  to 
fountains  full  of  honey  and  rivers  of  milk,  as  well  as  what  he 
observes  respecting  Peregrinus,  that  by  bis  death  he  left  his 
followers  orpbansf — ^in  which  case  he  seems  to  have  designed 
to  express  himself  in  imitation  of  our  Lord  in  John,  14:  18, 

But  all  these  instances,  as  Eichstaedt  has  justly  remarked, 
are  rather  conjectural  than  certain.  The  views  of  learned  men 
will  always  difier  in  regard  to  the  interpretation  of  passages  of 
this  nature.  After  what  has  been  adduced,  however,  from  his 
book  on  the  death  of  Peregrinus,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that 
Lucian  entertained  opinions,  which  did  great  injustice  to  the 
Christians ;  and  no  one,  we  are  sure,  can  read  the  evidence  of 
this  and  still  allow  himself  to  think,  that  he  favored  them  and 
wished  to  aid  their  cause.|  The  idea  is  entirely  unsupported  ; 
it  is  almost  absurd.  Lucian  ridiculed  indeed  the  gods  of  the 
Greeks,  and  denounced  the  rites  of  their  religion  ;  but  he  did 
this,  that  he  might  expose  to  contempt  that,  which  both  in  his 
view  and  in  fact  deserved  such  exposure  ;  and  not  by  any  means 
that  he  might  prepare  the  way  for  the  triumph  of  the  Christians, 
to  whom  he  rendei^^d,  if  any,  an  unintentional  assistance.  He 
could  scoff  at  one  form  of  religion  as  readily  as  another;  and 
in  truth  he  made  it  as  much  his  aim  to  efiace  from  the  minds  of 
men  every  vestige  of  piety,  as  to  put  an  end  to  the  reign  of  su- 
perstition. 

•  L  L  L.  IL  c.  II.  p.  III. 

t  De  morte  Peregrin  c.  6.  p.  330. 

}  In  the  dissertation  of  Eichstaedt  against  Keatner  in  regard  to  the 
intentions  of  Lucian,  to  which  we  have  already  referred,  there  are 
ioma  ingenious  remarks  on  the  topic  in  question,  which  deserve  to 
be  read. 
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If  Lucian  considered  it  sufficient  to  censure  and  rcTile  the 
Christians,  Cekus,  hb  contemporary,  (for  it  is  highly  probable, 
that  the  Celsus,  refuted  by  Origen,  is  the  individual,  to  whom 
Ldician  dedicated  his  Pseudomantis),  *  felt  it  expedient  to  take 
other  ground.  He  lived  towards  the  end  of  the  age  of  the  An- 
tonines,  and  came  forward  against  the  supporters  of  Christianity, 
as  an  assailant  of  tlieir  opinions,  as  a  defender  of  the  public  re- 
ligion against  the  ruin,  with  which  he  saw  that  they  were 
threatening  it,  and  as  the  author  of  charges,  which  represented 
them  as  factious,  insurrectionary  and  dangerous  to  the  Slate. 
His  work,  entitled,  Xoyog  qpiXaXfj&tjg,  is  extant  but  in  part. 
From  the  remains  of  it,  however,  not  inconsiderable,  which 
Origen  has  preserved  with  the  very  words  of  the  author  in  his 
eight  books,  which  he  wrote  in  reply  to  Celsus,  it  is  evident, 
that  he  wes  no  stranger  to  the  circumstances  of  the  Christians, 
that  he  employed  in  his  attacks  upon  them  both  raillery 
and  argument,  and  in  short  that  he  spared  nothing,  which  would 
serve  either  to  invalidate  their  opinions,  or  expose  them  to 
hatred.  In  this  book  Celsus  anticipated  the  part  of  the  Neo- 
Platonists,  who  in  subsequent  times  were  distinguished  for  their 
support  of  the  public  religion,  and  their  opposition  to  the  Chris- 
tians ;  although  he  himself,  in  our  opinion,  was  not  a  Platonist, 
but  an  Epicurean,  and  was  led  to  assume  the  position,  which  he 
took,  not  from  any  impulse  of  piety,  but  rather  from  a  regard  to 
the  consistency  of  his  own  character.  Having  displayed  so 
much  zeal  against  new  and  foreign  rites  (for  the  chief  ground 
on  which  he  rested  his  censure  of  the  Christians,  was  that  they 
embraced  fiagflagov  doy/ia  and  vofiO^iOiap  xo«ri7i'),  he  felt  that 
it  became  him  to  give  his  support  to  that,  which  had  the  sanc- 
tion of  custom  and  the  autliority  of  law. 

Celsus  completes  the  list  of  those  writers,  who  took  notice  of 
the  Christians  from  the  time  of  Domitian  to  the  conclusion  of 
the  age  of  tlie  Antonines.  We  have  now  before  us  the  facts, 
which  the  case  involves.  It  remains  that  we  explain  why  it  is, 
that  the  early  history  of  the  church  received  so  little  attention 
from  Greek  and  Roman  authors. 

*  The  ground  of  this  nssiimption  is  this ;  Lucian  in  the  piece,  which 
18  entitled  Pseudomantis,  r.  21.  p.  229.  Tom.  11^  mentions  some  books 
on  magic  written  hy  the  Celsus,  to  whom  this  same  piece  is  dedicated 
and  Origen  contra  Cels.  L.  1.  p.  53.  ed.  Spenc.  says,  that  it  is  very 
probable,  that  the  Celsus,  refuted  by  himself^  is  the  same  person,  to 
whom  the  booka  on  magic  are  attributed. 
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Tlie  references,  which  these  authors  inake  to  this  subject, 
until  A.  D.  180,  the  end  of  the  age  of  the  Antonines,  are  truly 
ioooDsideTable,  whether  we  have  respect  to  their  number  or 
their  importance.     For  most  of  them,  as  the  result  of  the  fore- 
going .examination  shows,  were  entirely  silent  in  regard  to  the 
Christians,  some  of  them  mentioned  them  briefly  and  censured 
them  in  few  words,  (even  Lucian  was  far  from  speaking  of  them 
with  any  thing  like  mmuteness),  and  at  length  in  the  age  of  the 
Antonines,  Crescens,  Fronto  and  Celsus  took  up  the  pen  against 
them.    The  question  therefore  is  very  properly  asked,  why  the 
Greek  and  Roman  writers  alluded  to  the  Christians  thus  rarely  ? 
and  it  b  a  question  surely,  which  deserves  to  be  carefully  in* 
vestigated. 

Id  the  prosecution  of  this  inquiry,  it  is  important  to  distinguish 
pioperiy  the  difierent  periods,  which  the  limits  of  our  survey  em- 
brace. In  the  age  of  the  Antonines,  the  Christians  bad  obtained 
notoriety  ;  but  in  the  reigns  of  Domitian,  Trajan,  and  Hadrian,  we 
suppose,  that  they  ^ere  so  situated,  as  to  be  altogether  unknown 
to  multitudes,  or  known  to  them  only  by  name.     Even  down 
to  the  time  of  Trajan  they  were  considered  as  a  mere  sect  or 
family  of  the  Jews,  and  were  then,  for  the  most  part,  safe,  as 
TertuUian  says,  *  under  the  shadow  of  the  toleration,  which  was 
extended  to  the  Jewish  religion.     Nor  is  there  any  thing  singu- 
lar in  this,  since  at  this  period  most  of  the  Christians  were  con- 
verts from  the  Jews,  and  their  churches,  whether  we  consider 
the  form  of  their  government  or  the  mode  of  their  worship, 
difiered  but  little  from  the  synagogues.    Like  the  Jews,  the 
Christians  were  accustomed  to  meet  on  the  Sabbath  to  ofl^r 
prayers,  read  the  Scriptures  and  sing  praises  ;  as  the  Jews  had 
their  chief  rulera  of  the  synagogue  and  their  elders,  so  the  Chris- 
tians had  their  presbyters  and  bbhops,  who  presided  over  their 
afiirs ;  and  the  latter,  as  well  as  the  former,  abhorred  the  gods 
of  the  heathen,  refused  to  accept  public  oflSces  and  to  perform 
miGtary  service,  and  shunned  theatres,  shows  and  feasts.     Not 
a  few  Syrians  indeed,  bom  at  Antioch,  Egyptians  bom  at  Al- 
exandria, Greeks,  natives  of  Corinth  and  Athens,  Romans,  resi- 
dents at  Rome,  espoused  the  Christian  cause,  and  at  length  by 
degrees  ol  i»  ttjg  angopvaiiag  were  so  increased,  that  in  many 
places  they  either  equalled  or  exceeded  the  number  rmv  in  ttjQ 
nipitofifig.     But  the  Christians,  notwithstandmg  this  accession, 

-       • -r —  -  ' "- 

*  In  Apologetico  c.  21.  p.  53.  ad.  Semleri, 
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were  still  regarded  as  a  part  of  the  Jewish  community.  For 
it  was  but  the  recurrence  of  what  often  took  place,  that  those 
who  were  by  birth  either  Egyptians  or  Grecians  or  Romans, 
became  proselytes  to  Judaism  and  lived  in  the  observance  of  its 
rites.  iSfor  did  it  make  any  difference,  that  the  Jews  and  Chris- 
tians were  at  variance  with  each  other.  Those  who  ascertained 
any  thing  in  regard  to  these  dissensions,  were  very  naturally  led 
to  confound  them  with  the  domestic  feuds  and  animorities  of 
the  various  parties,  into  which  the  Jews  were  divided.  This 
was  the  opinion  of  thdse  Roman  magistrates,  who  replied  to 
the  Jews,  ,when  they  charged  the  apostle  Paul  with  breaking 
the  law,  that  these  were  Cfjtfifiata  mpiXoyoVfituuopofiaxmvxa* 
pofiov,  or  itjTijfiata  iuqi  ttig  idwg  duaidaifiOP&ag,  * 

Besides,  there  were  not  many  among  the  Christians  of  that 
time,  either  conspicuous  for  rank  and  birth,  or  eminent  for  lite- 
rary fiime,  towards  whom  the  eyes  of  all  would  be  attracted. 
Those  certainly  err,  who  suppose,  that  they  were  gathered  from 
the  very  lowest  dregs  of  the  people.  The  authority  of  Caeeil- 
ius,  who  in  the  Octavius  of  Minucius  Felix  acts  the  part  of  an 
accuser  of  the  Christians,  and  who  reproaches  them  with  pre- 
cisely such  an  origin,  has  an  undue  influence,  when  made  the 
basis  of  such  an  opinion.  It  cannot  be  doubted,  that  from  the 
very  first  not  a  few  persons  of  no  mean  consideration,  in  regard 
both  to  property  ana  mental  culture,  enrolled  themselves  on  the 
side  of  Christ.  For  what  could  Paul  and  Peter  have  meant  by 
admonishing  the  women,  who  were  believers,  that  they  should 
not  make  their  adorning  consist  of  necklaces,  pearls,  gold  and 
silver,  and  costly  raiment,t  unless  there  were  those  in  the 
churches,  who  were  able  to  procure  for  themselves  expensive 
apparel  ?  And  with  what  consistency  too  could  Lucian  remark, 
as  he  does  in  the  passage  already  cited,  that  any  impostor  who 
should  jdn  the  Christians,  might  easily  become  rich  among 
them,  had  they  been  a  troop  of  paupers  and  mendicants  ?  Nor 
were  the  Christians  all  ignorant  and  illiterate  men ;  they  always 
had  those  m  their  ranks,  who  could  not  only  speak,  but  write  in 
explanation  and  defence  of  their  principles  ;  and  who  in  their 
public  assemblies  could  discourse  upon  the  subjects  of  religion 
and  comment  on  the  Scriptures,  although  it  might  not  be  indeed 
in  the  style  of  orators,  who  had  been  taught  the  art  of  rhetoric* 

•  See  Actor.  18: 31.  33:  39.  35:  19. 
i  1  Tim.  3:  9.  I  Pet.  3:  3. 
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SooDetiines  alao  an  inifividual  of  noble  birth  and  station  appears 
to  have  joined  their  number.    It  is  highly  probable,  that  Flavius 
ClemenSy  a  consul,  cousin  of  the  emperor  Domitian,  and  his 
wife,  Domitilla,  became  converts  to  Christianity.     As  to  the 
statement  indeed  of  Dio  Cassius,  that  they  had  fallen  into  such 
error,  as  to  embrace  va  ij^tj  t(ov  '/ovdMwv,  it  may  be  under- 
stood alike  of  the  Christian  and  the  Jewish  religion.     The  ac- 
cusation however  ti^c  a&totfjtos,  which  they  are  said  to  have 
incurred,  inclines  us  to  suppose,  that  the  former  was  meant 
rather  than  the  latter;  mnce  this  charge  was  often  alleged 
against  the  Christians  but  could  not  easily  apply  to  the  Jews.* 
Still  it  must  certainly  be  aUowed,  that  the  Christians  were,  for 
the  most  part,  iiom  the  lower  walks  of  life,  and  but  little  ac- 
quainted with  Grecian  and  Roman  letters.     For  had  it  been 
otherwise,  Caecilius,  in  the  Octavius  of  Minucius  Felix,  could 
neither  have  said,  with  all  the  liberty  of  exaggeration,  which 
may  be  claimed  for  him  as  an  accuser,  that  they  were  coUeded 
from  the  lowest  dregt,  nor  have  addressed  to  them  the  language 
^-^hold ;  both  the  greater  and  better  part  of  you,  as  you  your- 
selves say,  are  in  want,  suffer  cold,  contempt  and  hunger.f 
And  in  like  manner  Celsus  could  have  had  no  pretence  for  say- 
ing, that  those  who  displayed  such  zeal  to  proselyte  children 
and  Ignorant  women,  igiovgyovg  iivai,  xai  anvtorofiovg,  nai 
npaq>ttg,  anatdiinovg  xa&  aygoi  notarovs  (that  they  were  wool- 
dressers,  and  leather-cutters  and  fullers,  uneducated  and  rustic 
men). I    But  if  there  was  room  even  in  the  age  of  the  Anto<- 
nines  for  the  application  of  such  language  to  the  Christians,  as 
Caecilius  and  Celsus  used  in  reference  to  themyit  is  to  be  still 
less  expected,  that  their  earlier  annals  were  adorned  with  the 
names  either  of  the  learned  or  the  noble.     We  may  imagine 
some  resemblance  in  this  respect  between  the  primitive  churches 
and  the  modem  societies  of  the  Mennonites  and  Quakers. 
These  latter  consisted  chiefly  of  mechanics,  artists,  and  mer- 
chants, men  of  principle  and  respectability  mdeed,  possessed  al- 
so of  some  information  and  property,  yet  in  few  instances  emi- 
nent either  for  learning  or  birth  or  opulence.  The  first  churches, 
it  should  be  remembered,  were  small  and  made  up  of  those, 
wbo  not  only  lived  in  the  shades  of  private  life,  but,  from  their 

•  Dio  Cassius  h.  LXVII.  c.  14.  p.  1112.  ed.  Hamb. 

t  c  a  and  c  12. 

t  Sas  OrigUus  eontra  Celsum*  L.  III.  p.  144.  ad.  Spane. 
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constant  fear  of  danger,  had  every  motive  to  evade  rather  than 
court  the  public  observation.  (On  this  account  they  are  called 
by  Caecilius  a  lightrfleeing,  skulking,  speechless  tribe.)***  They 
were  established  too,  not  in  towns  and  villages  where  all  things 
of  a  private  nature  become  public,  but  in  large  and  populous 
cities,  where  the  eyes  of  men  notice  only  that,  which  is,  as  it 
were,  thrust  upon  their  attention.  It  is  easy  to  conceive,  that 
the  Christians,  under  such  circumstances,  may  have  been  utter- 
ly unknown  to  multitudes  of  their  contemporaries.  We  have 
no  doubt  that  there  are  many  in  London  at  this  day,  who  know 
nothing  in  regard  to  the  Quakers  or  the  Baptists ;  and  we  have 
ascertained  it  for  a  ftct,  that  very  many  of  our  own  cidzens  are 
ignorant,  that  there  is  a  small  community  at  Ldpsic,  who  wor- 
ship in  the  manner  of  the  Bohemian  brethren.  In  the  same 
way  we  suppose  that  great  numbers  of  the  Antiochians,  Alex- 
andrians, Romans,  Athenians,  Thessalonians,  had  at  that  time 
either  no  knowledge  of  the  Christians,  or  only  such  as  acquaint- 
ed them  with  their  name  as  Galilaeans,  and  their  Jewish  origin. 
Those  things,  which  neither  dazzle  the  eyes  of  men  by  their 
splendor,  nor  awaken  in  their  minds  admiration  or  abhorrence, 
nor  allure  them  by  the  hope  of  gain  and  the  prospect  of  plea- 
sure, often  remain  concealed  ibr  a  long  time  from  the  general 
view. 

But  in  the  age  of  the  Antooines  the  Christians  were  no 
longer  unknown.  They  ceased,  from  the  time  of  Trajan,  to  be 
confixinded  with  the  Jews,  and  occupied  henceforth  a  separate 
and  conspKuous  station  in  the  eyes  of  the  world.  All  those, 
who  were  accustomed  to  pay  any  attention  to  publb  affiirs, 
could  not  but  know,  that  the  churches  diflfered  entirely  from 
the  synagogues,  that  the  Christians'  observed  rites  of  religion 
peculiar  to  thenuelves,  that  they  abhorred  the  gods,  worshipped 
by  the  heathen,  that  they  were  bound  to  each  other  by  stronger 
ties,  than  were  those  of  other  sects,  that  they  had  been  re- 
pefl^ly  punished  by  the  magistrates,  and  treated  with  indignity 
and  violence  by  the  multitude  in  revenge  for  the  contempt, 
which  they  saw  cast  upon  the  objects  of  their  worship.  At 
the  same  time,  most  of  those,  who  were  aware  of  these  and 
similar  bets  respecting  the  Christians,  imagined  that  they  saw 
nothing  in  them  very  remarkable ;  and,  under  this  belief,  they 
of  course  had  no  sufficient  motive  either  for  investigating  their 

•  8m  JlbHcu  JUetf  Oeiaviia,  e.  a 
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histckry  or  transmitting  any  information  on  the  subject.  So  far 
certainly  as  regards  the  novelty  of  the  christian  religion,  it  is 
not  strange,  that  it  did  not  arrest  and  fix  the  attention  of  men. 
At  this  very  period,  in  all  the  large  and  populous  cities,  par- 
ticularly at  Rome  and  Alexandria,  not  only  foreign  rites  of 
worship,  brought  from  all  parts  of  tiie  earth,  like  those  in  honor 
of  his  and  Mitbra,  were  from  time  to  time  making  their  appear- 
ance, but  frequently  new  ceremonies  (naiifai  zekitai)  like  those 
of  the  Alexander,  whom  Lucian  assailed  under  the  name  of 
PseudomantiSf  were  instituted.  Nor  did  it  appear  wonder- 
ful, that  the  Christians  worshipped  the  Deity  without  temples, 
altars  and  images.  For  the  Jews,  dispersed  throughout  the 
Roman  world,  had  been  accustomed  everywhere  to  offer  their 
devotions  in  a  similar  manner.  But  little  importance  again  was 
attached  to  the  invectives,  with  which  the  Christians  denounc- 
ed the  gods  of  the  heathen.  In  this  they  were  not  singular : 
for  many  of  the  philosophers  also  despised  and  ridiculed  the  gods. 
Nor  was  it  deemed  a  matter,  which  deserved  to  interest  specially 
the  public  mind,  that  the  Christians  suffered  at  one  time  from 
civil  persecution,  and  at  another  from  the  violence  of  the  mul- 
titude. The  State  was  thrown  into  no  very  serious  commotion 
either  by  the  tumults  of  the  people,  demanding  the  sacrifice  of 
their  victims,  or  by  the  decisions  of  the  judges,  dooming  them 
to  death.  Those  too,  who  perished  b  this  way,  were  obscure 
men,  whose  fate  was  not  deemed  of  sufficient  consequence  to 
merit  a  place  in  history. 

Add  to  this,  that  many  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  held  the 
Christians  in  contempt  as  the  observers  of  Jewish  rites,  and  also 
detested  them,  both  on  account  of  the  crimes,  which  were  laid 
to  their  charge,  and  the  insubordinate,  restless  spirit,  which  was 
supposed  to  animate  them.  It  is  well  known,  that  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  regarded  the  Jews  as  a  barbarous,  superstitious,  and 
illiterate  people,  and  for  this  reason  felt  no  interest  in  their  con- 
cerns. In  this  way  many  were  led  to  look  upon  the  Christians 
also  in  the  same  light ;  who,  as  they  derived  their  religion  from 
the  Jews,  worshipped  Jesus  Christ,  who  was  bom  among  the 
Jews,  acknowledged  the  prophets  of  the  Jews  as  the  messen- 
gers of  God,  and  regulated  their  churches  after  the  pattern  of 
the  synagogue,  were  supposed  to  practise  Jewish  rites  and  irah- 
tate  the  manners  of  the  Jews.  To  contempt  were  frequently 
added  hatred  and  indignation.  Those,  who  cherished  such  feel- 
ings towards  them,  did  in  fact  but  their  duty>  if  they  considered 
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tbem  really  guilty  of  celebrating  feasts,  at  which  they  com- 
mitted murder  and  incest.  That  the  suspicion  of  such  guilt  was 
deeply  fixed  in  the  minds  of  many,  may  be  learned  from  the 
efforts  of  the  Apologists,  who  left  no  stone  unturned  in  their  anx- 
iety to  clear  themselves  from  these  accusations,  (^8vtari$a 
ianva  and  Oi  dmodHoi  /ui|«{;,  as  they  are  called  by  the  Greeks). 
But  those,  who  placed  no  confidence  in  uncertain  rumor,  or 
who  knew,  that  these  imputations  were  false,  were  still  dis- 
pleased, that  men  so  obscure  and  illiterate  should  affect  to  be 
wise  above  their  condition,  and  refuse  to  conform  to  what  the 
laws  prescribed.  This  was  natural.  For  it  is  common  for  men 
in  the  higher  walks  of  life  to  censure  those  things,  which  are 
contrary  to  the  established  laws  and  usages,  although,  while  they 
deny  the  right  to  others,  they  themselves  assert  the  liberty  of 
dbregarding  and  renouncing  them,  as  they  please.  Hence  many, 
who  discovered  but  little  zeal  themselves  in  the  worship  of  the 
gods,  condemned  the  Christians  for  their  contempt  of  the  public 
services  of  religion,  and  pronounced  it  mere  obstinacy,  that  they 
refused  to  bum  incense  to  the  gods,  and  swear  by  the  divinity 
of  the  emperor. 

Such  we  consider  to  be  the  explanation  of  the  fact  that  most 
of  the  Greek  and  Roman  writers,  even  in  the  age  of  the  An- 
tonines,  were  either  entirely  silent  in  respect  to  the  Christians, 
or  confined  their  notice  of  them  to  brief  and  cursory  allusions. 
They  appeared  to  observe  nothing  in  them,  which  was  partic- 
ularly worthy  either  of  their  own  attention,  or  the  information 
of  posterity  ;  and,  as  they  either  despised  them,  as  a  branch  of 
the  Jews,  or  hated  them  for  the  infamous  crimes,  of  whwh  they 
were  suspected,  and  for  their  seditious  spirit,  it  was  impossible, 
that  they  should  have  been  otherwise  than  hostile  to  their  cause. 

But  all  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  who  were  distinguished  for 
their  attentkm  to  letters,  did  not  entertain  such  an  opinfon  of 
the  Christians,  or  rest  satisfied  with  so  superficial  a  knowledge 
of  their  affiiirs.  The  Apologies,  written  by  Justin,  Melito, 
Atbenagoras,  and  others,  were  composed  with  too  much  ability 
and  dispersed  by  the  Christians  with  too  much  zeal,  to  allow  us 
to  suppose,  that  they  were  but  little  read.  Those,  therefore, 
who  bad  seen  these  defences,  or  had  met  with  the  Christians 
in  the  intercourse  of  life,  could  not  have  failed  to  know,  that 
they  were  not  only  guiltless  of  the  crimes,  with  which  they 
weie  charged,  but  taught  doctrines  and  rules  of  conduct,  which 
aoooided  with  the  sentiments  of  the  most  celebrated  philosophers. 
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It  may  perfatps  be  further  inquired  then,  why  the  Christians 
found  no  eulogists  among  the  philosophers,  who  were  superior 
to  the  multitude  in  wisdom,  and  entertained  more  correct  views 
upoD  religious  subjects. 

The  fact  now  here  is,  that  many  of  those,  who  rejected  in- 
deed the  public  religion  as  mere  superstition,  but  still  adhered 
to  its  forms  as  an  expression  of  their  reverence  for  the  Deity, 
and  as  an  aid  to  the  development  of  their  moral  nature,  became 
not  merely  eulogists  of  the  Christians,  but  in  very  deed  Chris- 
tians themselves.  Of  this  number  were  Quadratus,  Aristides, 
Melito,  Justin,  Tatian,  Athenagoras,  Theophilus,  Minucius  Fe- 
lix, and  many  others,  who,  natives  either  of  Sjrria,  or  Greece,  or 
Egypt,  or  Aiirica,  adopted  the  christian  faith,  transferred  to  the 
church  their  various  accomplishments  in  Grecian  and  Roman 
science,  and,  especially  in  the  age  of  the  Antonines,  advocated 
the  cause  of  the  Christians.  All  these  men,  averse  indeed  to^ 
the  public  belief,  yet  possessing  minds  ever  wakeful  on  religious  * 
subjects,  joined  the  christian  church,  because  it  presented  to 
them  views  of  truth,  to  which  their  hearts  responded,  because 
it  spread  before  them  a  sacred  history,  which  bore,  as  it  were, 
the  marks  of  a  witness  and  messenger  of  the  Deity,  and  pre- 
scribed to  its  members,  united  in  the  bonds  of  a  common  faith 
and  mutual  love,  the  duties,  which  are  best  suited  to  the  culti- 
vation of  a  pious  spirit.  No  inconsiderable  number,  therefore, 
who  had  been  enabled  by  the  aid  of  Grecian  philosophy  to  rise 
to  nKNre  worthy  conceptions  of  religion  than  those  of  the  multi- 
tude, cordially  approved  and  embraced  the  doctrines  of  Chris- 
tianity. But  those  philosophers,  who  became  Christians,  are 
to  be  classed,  not  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  who  are  the 
subjects  of  our  present  inquiry,  but  among  the  Christian  wri- 
ters, whom  it  would  be  out  of  place  here  to  notice. 

Others  however  of  this  class,  and  those  by  far  the  majority, 
took  a  difierent  view ;  they  condemned  the  Christian  rites  and 
withheld  from  them  every  expression  of  their  sympathy  and 
favor.  Some  of  them  did  this  rrom  their  regard  to  the  authority 
of  law  and  custom  which  weighed  with  them  far  more  than  the 
acknowledged  defects  of  the  public  religion  ;  and  others  again, 
from  the  contempt,  in  which  they  held  every  thing  sacred. 

Of  this  number  were  the  Stoics  and  Platonists,  who  preceded 
the  Neo-Platonists  so  called  xat  lloxtiv.  The  Platonists  of 
these  times,  as  Plutarch,  Alcinous,  Apuleius,  and  the  Stoics,  as 
Arrian  and  Marcus  Antoninus,  having  derived  from  philosophy 
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many  correct  notioDS  of  religious  truth,  perceived,  that  the 
mythic  fictions  contained  much  that  was  absurd  and  equally 
unworthy  of  gods  and  men,  favored  the  idea,  that  the  worship 
of  the  Deity  depended  on  the  state  of  the  mind,  rather  than  on 
the  performance  of  external  services,  and  distinguished   very 
justly  between  ivaipnaBsid  dtiatSaifAOvia,     In  the  works  of 
rlutarch  especially  there  occur  many  noble  sentiments  on  re- 
ligious subjects,  showing  that  he  and  those  like  him  had  advan- 
ced beyond  the  multitude  in  their  conceptions  of  truth,  and 
taught  not  a  few  principles  very  similar  to  those  of  the  christian 
religion.     But  most  of  theoe  philosophers  were  unwilling,  tliat 
the  established  forms  of  worship  should  be  abandoned,  and  others 
substituted  for  them.     They  revered  them,  because  they  were 
supported  by  law  and  custom  ;  and  feared,  lest  if  their  national 
and  ancient  institutions  should  give  place  to  those  of  foreign  and 
recent  origin,  it  might  derange  the  whole  order  and  frame  of 
society.     For  this  reason  they  either  considered  it  the  part  of  a 
wise  man  to  follow  philosophy  as  his  guide  in  private  life,  but 
in  public  life  to  conform  to  the  laws  and  worship  in  the  ancient 
manner,  or  to  endeavor,  by  divesting  the  received  mythology  of 
its  literal  sense,  and  understanding  it  to  teach  only  physical  and 
moral  truths,  or  by  distinguishing  between  daemons  and  gods 
and  referring  to  the  former  every  thing  of  an  unworthy  nature, 
to  improve  the  public  religion  and  harmonize  it  with  the  doc^ 
trines  of  philosophy.     Those  now,  who  thought  and  did  thus, 
•could  .not  have  patronized  the  cause  of  the  Christians,  nor  have 
appeared  as  the   eulogists  of  those,  who  were  despising  the 
public  rites,  who  were  censuring,  and  ridiculing  them,  and  pre- 
paring the  way  for  their  ruin.     Many  things  indeed  taught  by 
the  Christians  they  approved  as  perfectly  agreeable  to  right 
reason.     But  they  were  of  the  opinion,  that  a  knowledge  of  di- 
vine and  human  subjects  was  to  be  sought,  not  from  the  Chris- 
tians, but  from  the  philosophers  of  their  own  country,  far  ex- 
celling in  their  estimation  both  in  acuteness  and  eloquence  the 
prophets  of  the  Jews  and  the  apostles,  founders  of  the  christian 
church.     Thus  the  cause  of  the  Christians  was  not  favored  even 
by  those  philosophers,  who  approached  very  nearly  to  them  in 
the  sentiments  which  they  entertained. 

But  those,  by  whom  sacred  rites  of  every  description  were 
despised,  and  all  religion  accounted  as  superstition,  had  still  oth- 
er reasons  either  for  neglecting  'or  censuring  the  followers  of 
Christ.    To  this  class  belonged  the  Epicureans,  and  Cynics ; 
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which  is  learned  not  only  from  Plutarch,  who  frequently  char- 
acterizes the  Epicureans  as  n^tovg^  and  censures  severely*  their 
ytimug  and  xX^vaafMOVy  but  also  from  the  example  of  Lucian, 
who  embraced  the  Epicurean  philosophy.  For  Lucian  not  on- 
ly ridiculed  the  heathen  mythology,  exhibited  the  Grecian  gods 
10  a  ridiculous  light  and  held  up  to  contempt  the  public  ceremo- 
nies, but  also  especially  in  those  treatises,  of  which  one  is  entitled 
Zivg  ii^yx^fifvog,  the  other  Zivg  TT^oytadog,  argued  against  reli- 
gion itself,  and  endeavored  to  subvert  the  doctrine  of  a  Divine 
Being,  who  is  interested  in  the  concerns  of  men.f  Philoso- 
phers now,  discarding  thus  the  idea  of  a  Divine  power,  could 
not  but  have  extended  that  contempt  which  they  felt  for  all  re- 
ligion, to  the  christian  religion  also,  and  have  turned  with  ab- 
horrence from  those,  whom  they  considered  either  as  the  authors 
or  supporters  of  a  new  superstition.  Nor  did  those  attacks, 
which  were  made  by  the  Christians  upon  the  prevalent  errors, 
have  any  special  tendency  to  conciliate  their  favor.  They  sup- 
posed, that  they  themselves,  following  in  the  steps  of  Eveme- 
rus  and  other  philosophers  of  past  times,  had  fully  discovered 
and  proved  the  vanity,  senselessness  and  absurdity  of  the  mythic 
system. 

It  is  therefore  sufficiently  accounted  for,  that  the  Christians 
even  at  that  time,  when  they  had  now  become  generally  known, 
found,  not  a  few  followers  indeed,  but  no  eulogists  and  advo- 
cates among  the  philosophers. 

But  those  of  these  philosophers,  who  felt  such  a  dislike  to 
the  Christians,  because  they  were  unwilling,  that  the  public 
rites,  established  by  law  and  custom,  should  be  disturbed  and 
abolished,  appear  to  have  had  appropriate  reasons,  not  so  much 
for  neglecting  to  speak  of  their  affiiirs,  as  for  arraigning  the  cor- 
rectness of  their  opmions.  For  the  Christians  surely  were  pre- 
Eariog  the  way  for  the  ruin  of  those  rites :  their  poets,  known 
7  the  name  of  Sibyllists,  were,  in  imitation  of  the  author  of  the 
Apocalypse,  predicting  it ;  and  their  apologists,  seeking  the 
same  result  in  every  possible  way,  made  no  secret  of  the  fact, 
that  they  too  desired  it,  that  they  prayed  and  labored,  that  all 
would  abandon  the  temples  and  altars  of  idols  and  turn  to  the 
true  God.  It  may  therefore  be  very  properly  asked,  why  no 
one,  except  Celsus,  (for  Crescens  and  Fronto  appear  to  have 

*  See  bis  book  de  Oniculorum  Defectu,  c.  19. 

t  See  paniealarly  his  Zeus  Tngoedus,  c.  4d— 4a  p.  694—698. 
Tom.  II.  ad.  RiUz. 
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merely  personated  the  character  of  assailants  and  accusers), 
deavored  to  convict  the  Christians  of  error,  and  defend  the  pub- 
lic religion  agunst  them.     Those,  who  might  have  done  this, 
we  answer,  appear  to  have  neglected  it,  because  they  supposed, 
that  there  was  but  little  to  be  feared  fitxn  the  Christians.     Fcnt- 
eign  religious  rites  had  been  often  introduced,  and  the  Jewish 
ceremonies  had  already  been  a  long  time  practised  without  any 
danger  to  the  public  religion.     The  Christians,  few  in  number, 
suspected  by  the  magistrates,  odious  to  the  multitude,  and  noi 
protected  indeed  by  public  law  from  the  fear  of  punishment, 
seemed  not  to  be  the  persons,  who  were  to  overturn  those  insti- 
tutions, which  had  been  received  from  their  fathers,  which  were 
guarded  by  the  authority  of  the  State,  which  had  become  sa- 
cred through  the  veneration  of  ages.     No  one  could  at  that  time 
have  easily  predicted,  that  domestic  usages  were  so(hi  to  give 
place  to  foreign  ;  ancient,  to  modem ;  Greek  and  Roman,  to 
those,  which  had  sprung  from  Judea,  and  that  the  opinicHis  of 
mankind,  the  laws  of  the  empire,  and  the  religbn  of  the  wh<^ 
Roman  world,  were  about  to  be  changed  by  the  effixts  of  the 
Christians.     The  christian  church,  b  all  its  early  progress,  was 
weak ;  and  even  in  the  age  of  the  Antonines  was  so  destitute 
of  the  influence,  arising  either  from  numbers  or  the  support  of 
literary  men,  that  it  could  have  presented  no  very  threatening 
aspect  towards  the  rites  of  paganism,  with  whatever  earnestness 
it  might  have  sought  their  overthrow.    There  seemed  to  be  no 
occasion  for  the  pen  in  opposing  those,  who  were  fiJling  by  the 
sword.    There  were  a  lew  mdeed  of  such  sagacity,  &at,  like 
Celsus,  they  saw,  that  the  elements  of  a  mighty  revolution  were 
concealed  b  the  principles  of  the  Christians ;  but  for  the  most 
part  they  were  deceived  by  the  external  appeanmce  of  thbgs, 
and  supposed  that  their  few  and  feeble  churches  would  soon  be 
exterminated.    It  was  a  mistake,  bto  which  men  are  UaUe  to 
fril,  who  estimate  by  number  and  weight  the  power  of  what  de- 
pends upon  human  thought  and  volition. 

Still  nirther ;  those,  who  were  unwillbg  that  the  public  rites 
should  be  distuibed  and  abolished,  are  not  to  be  considered  as 
havbg  been  so  attached  to  them,  that  they  would  not  suftr 
any  thbg  to  be  said  in  disparagement  of  them.  Neither  against 
Oenomaus,  who  b  the  time  of  Hadrian  assailed  the  art  of  divi- 
nation,* nor  against  Lucian,  who  in  the  age  of  the  Antonines 

*  His  book,  of  which  ftafUMOti  by  ao  meana  iaeoosidcffable  have 
been  preserved  by  Eosebiue  in  his  Piaepaiatio  Evaogalica,  L.  ¥•  sap. 
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ridiculed  and  exposed  the  gods,  did  any  come  forward  to  de- 
fend the  religion  of  their  fathers.  Besides,  it  was  no  easy  mat- 
ter to  restore  the  Grecian  theology,  neglected  as  it  had  long 
been,  and  reconcile  with  philosophy  a  religion,  which  was  found- 
ed upon  the  senses  and  in  many  respects  directly  at  variance 
with  correct  reason.  It  cannot  therefore  appear  singular,  that 
in  the  age  of  the  Antonines  no  one,  except  Celsus,  supported 
the  cause  of  the  public  religion  by  attacking  the  opinions  of  the 
Christians.  For  although  the  Platonists  were  every  where  nu- 
merous, yet  it  was  not  until  the  third  century  that  the  Neo- 
PiatoDic  philosophy,  which  fiimished  the  defenders  of  the  na- 
tiooal  faith  with  the  most  convenient  weapons,  began  at  length 
to  preraii. 

The  examination,  into  which  we  have  thus  gone,  furnishes  a 
satis&ctory  answer,  we  think,  to  the  question,  which  we  propo- 
sed to  consider.  It  has  been  our  design  to  treat  it  in  such  a 
way,  that  it  might  be  seen,  that  it  is  no  discredit  to  Christianity, 
that  it  so  rarely  attracted  the  attention  of  Greek  and  Roman 
writers.  Unless  we  are  deceived,  we  have  not  fiuled  to  accom- 
plish our  purpose.  For  we  think,  that  it  is  abundantly  evident 
ftom  what  has  been  said,  that  the  authors,  of  whom  we  have 
spdceo,  had  either  absolutely  no  reasons  for  mentioning  the 
Christians,  or  such  as  would  lead  them  to  do  it  but  very  seldom. 

But  the  fewer  the  facts,  whksh  we  learn  finom  these  authors, 
io  reference  to  the  christian  cause,  the  more  highly  should  we 
prise  the  writings  of  the  apostles,  apostolic  fathers,  and  apok>* 
gists,  of  which,  fortunately  we  have  such  ample  remains.  By 
the  perusal  and  study  of  these  records  of  early  Christianity,  we 
oajr  fiiUy  acquaint  oorselves  with  the  progress  and  arguments 
of  the  primitive  believers.  So  far  from  its  being  adverse  to  the 
Mb,  nothing,  on  the  contrary,  contributes  so  much  to  excite 
the  mind  to  its  contemplation,  as  familiarity  with  the  history  of 
the  andeot  church. 

ISsqq.  L  VL  c.  6  sqq.,  was  entitled,,  qpw^a  /oijvAiy,  detection  of  im- 
pmon.    CC  Fabrieii  fiibl.  Graec.  Vol.  III.  p.  522  sq.  ed.  Harki. 
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ARTICLE  XI. 

CoifNECTION  OF  THE  OlD  AND  NkW  TESTAMENTS. 

TraatlaUd  fron  tb«  German  of  ProfetBor  Twefften  of  Barlin.    By  B.  B.  Edwards,  BrofatMr 

of  Hebrew,  Theolo(ieal  Seminar j,  Aodover. 

Introductory  Remarks^  by  the  Translator. 

[Professor  Twesten,  now  in  the  chair  of  theology  recently 
filled  by  Schleiermacher  in  the  university  of  Berlin,  is  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  evangelical  theolorians  of  Germany,  though 
his  writings  are  not  very  numerous.  He  was  bom  at  Gliickstadt 
on  the  11th  of  April,  1789.  His  earliest  education  was  ac- 
quired at  the  Latin  school  of  his  native  place  ;  he  then  pursued 
the  study  of  philology  and  theology  at  the  university  of  Kiel, 
in  Denmark,  from  which  he  received,  in  1812,  the  honorary 
degree  of  doctor  in  philosophy.  He  then  went  to  Berlin,  where 
he  came  into  particular  connection  with  Schleiermacher  from 
whose  theological  turn  of  mind,  he  received  an  important  influ- 
ence. In  the  same  year  he  became  a  teacher  of  a  gymnasium 
in  Berlin,  and,  in  1813,  inspector  in  a  similar  institution.  In 
1814,  he  left  Berlin,  and  became  professor  extraordinarius  of 
philosophy  and  theology  at  Kiel.  In  1819,  he  became  profes- 
sor ordinarius  of  theology  in  the  same  university.  In  1896, 
the  university  of  Bonn  gave  him  the  degree  of  doctor  in  theology. 
In  the  same  year,  he  received  the  order  of  knighthood,  and  in 
1827,  he  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  philosophical  society  of 
Copenhagen.  He  declined  several  invitations  to  professorships 
from  various  universities,  among  which  were  Bonn  and  Gottin- 
m.  In  1836,  on  the  decease  of  Schleiennacher,  he  removed  to 
terlin.  His  not  very  numerous  publications  are  confined  to 
philology,  theology,  and  philosophy.  His  only  publication  in 
the  first  named  branch  is  a  critical  commentaiy  on  Hesiod's 
Works  and  Days,  Kiel,  1815.  In  1818,  he  published  a  book 
on  Symbolik,  and  in  1819,  in  conjunction  with  the  pastor 
Harms  of  Kiel,  a  work  on  the  Augsburg  Confession,  in  Ger- 
man and  Latin.  He  showed  himself  to  be  a  clear  and  profound 
thinker  by  .his  Logic,  printed  at  Sleswig  in  1825.  In  1826,  he 
published  an  account  of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Theological 
Seminary  at  Gettysburg,  Pa.      From  1815  to  1819,  he  was 
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an  active  contribator  to  a  periodical  at  Kiel  ('^  Kieler  Blatter). 
Id  addition  to  his  literary  labors  and  his  services  as  an  academi- 
cal teacher,  he  was  quite  efficient  as  a  member  of  society  at 
Kiel,  particularly  in  the  concerns  of  the  poor,  in  which  he 
showed  an  uncommon  practical  talent. 

His  principal  publication  in  theology,  unquestionably,  is  his 
Lectures  on  Dogmatic,  (Vorlesungen  iiber  die  Dogmatik),  pub- 
lished at  Hamburg  in  1826.     Only  one  volume  has  yet  ap- 
peared.    The  third  edition  of  this  volume  was  published  in 
1834,  in  the  preface  to  which  we  have  the  promise  of  an  early 
appearance  of  the  first  part  of  the  second  volume.     The  con- 
tents of  the  first  volume  are,  I.  A  general  Introduction,  embrac- 
ing, the  nature  of  religion,  the  connection  of  knowledge  with 
religion,  the  christian,  the  biblical  and  the  Lutheran  dogmatici 
importance  of  the  Lutheran  dogmatic  for  theologians,  closer 
view  of  its  design,  reference  of  the  Lutheran  creed  to  the  Bible, 
relation  between  the  Lutheran  creed  and  those  of  other  sects, 
relation  of  dogmatic  to  philosophy,  and  relation  of  dogmatic  to 
the  office  of  preaching  in  the  church.     U.  An  Historico-Criti* 
eal  Introduction,  including  a  survey  of  the  progress  of  Chris- 
tianity to  our  times,  Catholicism,  Protestantism,  review  of  the 
history  of  christian  dogmatic  —  first  period  from  Peter  Lombard 
lo  Alelancthon — second  from  Melanctbon  to  Semler,  —  third 
from  Semler  to  our  times.     Our  author  then  proceeds  to  dis- 
cuss the  principles  and  character  of  Protestantism.     The  first 
or  critical  portion  of  the  work  treats  of  the  sources  of  religious 
truth,  under  the  subdivisions  of — authority  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures, connection  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  divinity  of 
the  Scriptures  —  revelation  —  inspiration,  sacred  canon,  inter- 
pretation of  the  Scriptures,  and  the  right  use  of  reason. 

A  translation  of  the  second  of  these  subdivisions,  we  now 
present  to  our  readers.     Translator.] 

CONKSCTION  OF  THE  OlD  AND  NeW  TESTAMENTS. 

Under  the  name  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  which  we  expound 
as  the  rule  of  theology  and  as  the  source  of  our  knowledge  of 
it,  we  include  not  merely  the  writings  composed  by  the  apos- 
des  or  their  disciples,  which  refer  to  the  establishment  of  the 
christian  religion  and  church  —  the  Scriptures  of  the  New  Tes- 
timeni  —  but  also  the  religious  documents  of  the  Jews  —  the 
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writings  of  the  Old  Testament  or  Covenant.*  Herein  we  fol- 
low the  authority  of  Christ  and  the  apostles,  who  refer  to  the 
laws,  precepts,  ordinances,  prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament, 
and  derive  their  arguments  from  thence.f  They  indicate  its 
sentiments  as  those  of  God,  or  of  the  Holy  Spirit  ;|  they  ex- 
pressly establish  its  validity,  or  recommend  its  use.^ 

Still,  there  is  another  aspect  in  the  religious  constitution  of 
the  Old  Testament,  which  is  represented  in  the  New  as  imper- 
fect, 2  Cor.  3: 6  seq.,  Heb.  8:  6  seq. ;  as  the  first  rudiments. 
Gal.  4:  3, 9 ;  as  a  mere  preparatory  or  intermediate  stage  in  re- 
ligious education,  which  as  Christians  we  have  passed  over, 
Gal.  3:  23,  seq.,  and  as  something  now  antiquated  and  dissolved, 
Heb.  8: 13.  2  Cor.  3:  11.  Thus  the  writings  in  question  can- 
not come  to  us  in  the  shape  of  a  rule  of  faith  and  practice  like 
the  New  Testament,  and  hence  we  have  the  problem,  otherwise 
worthy  of  attention,  to  determine  how  we  are  to  regard  these 
writings  from  the  stand-point  of  christian  theology  ? 

Since  it  is  no  other  than  Christ  himself  by  whom  we  are  de- 
livered, not  merely  from  sin,  but  from  the  darkness  of  our  un- 
derstanding and  heart,  so  must  we  look  especially  to  him,  in  or- 
der to  arrive  at  the  light  of  true  knowledge,  and  then  to  those 
persons  who  propagated  and  established  what  he  commanded — 
the  apostles  and  their  disciples,  whose  writings  are  contained  in 
the  New  Testament.  But  the  appearance  of  Christ  does  not 
stand  isolated.  He  is  the  object  and  aim  of  a  series  of  divine 
preparations,  which  point  to  the  redemption  of  men.  For,  as 
the  divine  determination  in  respect  to  redemption  and  expiation 
must  be  regarded  as  eternal,  so  must  its  accomplishment  have 
commenced  along  with  the  fall  of  man.  But  since  every  thing 
in  the  world  follows  the  laws  of  its  being  which  God  would  not 

*  The  Vulgate  translates  the  Greek  dio^jxij  by  the  word  teila- 
menfum,  — as  though  the  covenant  estahlished  by  the  Deity  was 
intended  to  be  in  close  connection  with  the  Mosaic  religious  dispen- 
sation, from  which  the  name  and  the  idea  were  transferred  to  Chris- 
tianity when  the  old  covenant  ceased.  Heb.  9:15.  ]2:24.  Matt. 
26:  28,  not  without  reference  to  Jer.  31:  31.     Cotnp.  Heb.  8:  8  seq. 

t  Luke  10:  26.  16 :  29.  20:  37,  42.  24 :  25—27.  44—47.  John  5: 
39,  46.    Acts  2:  25^31.  28:  23,~also  particularly  in  the  epistles. 

t  Matt.  15:  4-^.  Acts  3:  18,  21.  4 :  25.  1  Cor.  9 :  8.  Heb.  I:  1. 
3:  7.  10:  15.    1  Pet.  1:  10--12,  etc. 

§  Matt.  5: 17.    Luke  16:  17.   2  X^au  3:  14—16.   2  Pst.  1:  19. 
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abolisfai  and  since  the  weak  eyes  of  men  cannot  look  directly 
on  the  divine  light  in  its  fiiU  clearness,  therefore,  God  has 
brought  our  race  through  certain  stages  of  moral  and  religious 
development^  till  finally  the  Saviour  himself  appeared,  and  the 
mystery  of  redemption  in  which  are  hidden  all  the  treasures  of 
wisdom  and  knowledge,  Col.  2:  3,  was  fully  disclosed.  This 
determines  our  view  of  the  conduct  of  the  people  from  whom 
the  salvation  was  to  proceed,  John  4:  22  ;  of  the  counsels 
which  imparted  it ;  of  the  arrangements  which  were  entered  into 
in  regard  to  it,  and  of  the  writings  in  which  these  things  are 
recorded*  Thus  the  exhibitions  of  the  divine  will,  from  which 
proceeded  the  determination  respecting  redemption,  are  ever 
becoming  clearer ;  and  the  wisdom  by  which  this  salvation  was 
accomplbhed,  has  made  out  in  the  writings  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments  one  code  of  divine  revelations,  which  display  to  us 
the  preparations  made  by  God  for  our  redemption  from  begin- 
ning to  end  in  connection.  These  preparations  must  be  so  ap- 
prehended by  us,  that  we  can  rightly  understand  the  last  and 
highest  of  them,  and  so  that  the  coming  of  Christ  will  operate 
on  us  in  the  same  manner  as  it  did  on  his  first  disciples.  Since 
Christ  found  his  people  prepared  for  himself  by  means  of 
these  holy  writings,  and  since  be  had,  in  his  own  behalf,  a  great- 
er witness  than  that  of  Moses  and  the  prophets — even  the  tes- 
timony of  God  in  the  works  which  were  appointed  unto  him  to 
fulfil,  John  5:  36,  so  tlie  effects  of  the  one  are  by  no  means  to 
be  separated  from  those  of  the  others.  As  Christ  was  thence- 
forth preached  unto  the  heathen,  they  at  the  same  time  receiv- 
ed the  writings  of  the  Old  Testament ;  to  these>  in  addition  he 
annexed  the  annunciation  of  the  gospel,  and  even  after  this  had 
gained  an  entrance,  it  would  be  difficult  to  reckon  how  many 
were  won  to  the  faith  by  means  of  the  Old  Testament,  or  by 
it  were  confirmed; — ^in. respect  to  which  many  explicit  testi- 
monies both  of  modern  and  ancient  timesjiave  come  tons.  What 
b  so  connected  in  contents  and  in  effect,  we  may  be  allowed  U> 
discriminate,  though  not  to  divide.  And  since  we  are  now  to 
dbtinguish,  and  to  inquire,  how  far  the  Old  Testament  can  be 
regarded  as  the  rule  of  faith  and  life  for  Ciiristians,  we  may 
coosider  the  question  under  two  divisions^ 

1.  The  Old  Testament  contains  divine  revelations  and  pre^ 
cepts.  But  God  can  reveal  nothing  which  is  not  true :  he  can 
Older  nothing  which  is  not  holy  and  good  and  important  for 
those  who  seek  information  ia  respect  to  truth  and  goodnes3« 
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Yet  every  thing  is  not  revealed  at  the  beginning.  Till  man  is 
susceptible  of  higher  manifestations,  God  must  condescend  to 
bis  inGrmity  ;  the  divine  precepts  must  always  be  adapted  to 
man's  actual  progress  in  education,  until  he  is  ripened  for  a 
more  perfect  state.  Hence  we  must  compare  the  earlier  reve* 
lations  and  ordinances  with  the  later — those  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment with  those  of  the  New,  and  give  attention  to  the  points 
where  the  former  are  true  and  valid,  where  they  are  fully  inter- 
preted and  completed,  where  they  are  modified  or  abolished. 

In  this,  however,  is  rather  contained  a  necessity  to  come  to  a 
reply  to  the  proposed  inquiry,  than  the  answer  itself.  This 
can  be  stated  precisely 

2.  In  a  direct  and  obvious  canon  :  The  information  and  the 
precepts  of  the  Old  Testament  are  of  authority  for  us  so  far  as 
they  point  to  <me  and  the  same  religion  contained  in  the  Old 
Testament  as  is  contained  in  the  New ;  they  are  not  of  validity 
so  far  as  the  religion  of  the  Old  Testament  stands  in  oppoation 
to  that  of  the  New. 

It  is,  indeed,  in  itself  clear,  that  the  christian  life  and  con- 
sciousness, so  far  as  it  difiers  throughout  from  those  of  the  pioos 
Israelites,  can  draw  no  nourishment  from  that  by  which  the  lat- 
ter was  ordered  or  exhibited ;  but  whatever  sentiment  or  knowl- 
edge does  not  contribute  to  advance  us  in  the  faith,  to  which  God 
has  called  us  through  Christ,  cannot  be  regarded  as  mtended  by 
him  for  us. 

Now  the  religion  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  is  one  in 
relation  to  its  monotheistic-dogmatic  character,  i.  e.  it  is  such  a 
religion  as  elevates  itself  to  the  recognition  of  one  true  Crod, 
which  lies  at  the  foundation  of  the  most  important  motives  of 
our  moral  consciousness,  and  which,  ripened  into  reflection,  was 
sufficient  to  enable  an  individual,  in  the  rejection  of  polytheism, 
to  strive  after  the  truth.  We  are  also  to  bring  into  account  the 
materials  for  the  development  of  the  religious  consciousness 
which  exist  in  monotheism.  Also,  as  the  code  of  precepts  ex- 
pands itself,  we  are  to  consider  the  subjective  principle  of  reli- 
gious earnestness  and  love  of  truth  which  are  thefein  ptedomi- 
nant.  This  brings  us  to  the  perpetual  validity  of  the  instruc- 
tions of  the  Old  Testament  in  respect  to  universal  religious 
truths,  the  being  of  God,  his  will,  works  and  attHbutes, — like- 
wise the  universal  rules  and  precepts  which  are  set  up  for  the 
direction  of  men  as  called  to  act  or  to  sufier ; — instructions  and 
|Kecepts  which  are  presupposed  in  the  New  Testament,  although 
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there  illmtrated  in  a  more  complete  manner,  and  brought  forward 
to  connection  with  the  peculiar  truths  of  Christianity  and  by  them 
more  exactly  defined. 

Still,  whatever  may  be  these  peculiarities,  we  are  by  no 
means  to  place  the  New  Testament  in  opposition  to  the  Old. 
The  instructions  and  preparations  of  the  latter  are  not  merely 
introductory  steps  to  Chrisdanity,  but  contain  Christianity  itself 
in  a  certain  sense,  whatever  may  be  their  introductory  charac- 
ter.   As  preliminary  to  what  is  not  yet  completely  fulfilled, 
they  are  only  that  in  which  lies  the  germ,  in  which  still,  though 
the  perfect  accomptisbment  is  not  yet  reached,  there  is  a  capa- 
city in  itself  for  further  enlargement  and  development ;  and 
whatever  is  essential  to  religion  as  it  were  completes  itself  in 
Christianity ;  or,  as  we  may  further  expand  the  idea,  whatever 
bel(xigs  to  the  essential  conditions  of  our  salvation  cannot  be 
entirely  wantmg  in  a  religion  revealed  by  Ghxl.    We  see,  in- 
deed, in  nature  how  the  mferior  forms  of  animal  organization 
pohit  to  the  highest  —  to  the  type  of  the  human  form.     Thus 
the  Jewish  religious  community  diflfered  firom  the  Christian  in 
its  mingling  with  polidcal  affiiirs,  in  its  reference  to  the  particu- 
lar relations  and  needs  of  this  people,  in  its  temple^ervioe  and 
priesthood.     Still,  here  we  find  as  it  were  a  pretormative  influ- 
ence.    The  religious  condiuon  of  the  Jews  conceals  under  a 
sensible  covering  the  essential  ideas  of  a  christian  theocracy,  of 
which  Christ  is  to  be  the  head.     In  the  religious  life  of  a  pious 
Isaelite  we  recognize  the  elements  of  a  spirit  kindred  to  our- 
selves.    In  short,  we  see  Christianity  in  a  certain  sense  previ- 
ous to  Christ.*    But  in  order  to  place  together  in  its  appropri- 
ate light  the  real  differences  between  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments, we  must  anticipate  a  little  what  is  in  the  sequel  still  fiir- 
ther  illustrated. 

Christianity  requires,  that  along  with  the  consciousness  of  our 
sinfiiloess,  of  our  desert  of  punishment,  as  well  as  of  our  impo- 
tence, we  should  embrace  Christ  with  a  full  faith,  in  order  that 
we  may  be  happy  and  blameless  in  his  strength,  through  whom 
Ciod  has  reconciled  the  world  unto  himself,  and  gives  unto  us  a 
higher  power  through  which  we  overcome  sin.  Now  what  is 
peculiar  to  tbb  faith  is,  that  it  leads  us  to  Christ.  Therefore, 
tkax  which  summons  us  to  believe  is  the  recognition  of  the  di- 
vine mercy  in  Christ  *—  the  gospel  in  its  appropriate  sense  as 

*  Or  as  Mejancthon  says :  '^  Ever  since  the  creation  of  man,  there 
hu  been  one  and  a  perpetual  church  of  God." 
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the  means  by  which  christian  piety  is  produced  in  us,— -and  thb 
is  the  substance  of  the  New  Testament.     But  faith  cannot  be 
of  a  superior  kind  without  a  higher  development  of  the  moral 
consciousness,  which  is  indeed  advanced  by  it,  but  which  is  pre- 
supposed to  a  certain  degree.     Now,  can  any  one  perceive  the 
worth  and  greatness  of  the  divine  mercy,  who  is  not  deeply  im- 
pressed with  the  fact  that  the  anger  and  wrath  of  Grod  are  di- 
rected against  us  on  account  of  our  sins,  who  does  not  acknow- 
ledge with  deep  pain  the  greatness  of  his  guilt  ?     How  can  one 
seek  for  higher  aid,  who  has  not  learned  by  experience  that 
he  cannot  help  himself?    Indeed,  would  not  fiiith  in  redemp- 
tion, instead  of  giving  consolation  to  the  sorrowful  and  despair- 
ing, rather  afford  aid  to  the  thoughtless,  and  be  a  sort  of  oSaet 
to  man  for  his  imperfections,  while  he  is  a  stranger  to  the  an- 
guish of  a  terrified  conscience  and  to  true  repentance  ?     Hence 
the  gospel  first  exerts  a  saving  influence  when  man  has  been 
brought  through  another  school  —  the  school  of  the  law,  which 
places  before  him  the  strictness  of  the  divine  command  and  the 
severity  of  the  divine  justice.     This  for  the  Israelites  was  the 
school  of  the  Mosaic,  divine  economy  —  the  cardinal  idea  of  the 
Old  Testament. 

Still,  God  did  not  permit  them  to  want  revelations  of  meicj 
and  grace,  though  in  a  great  degree  in  the  form  and  under  the 
shadow  of  the  law.  Yet,  this  legal,  sacred  economy  with  its 
ceremonies  and  observances  was  arranged,  not  merely  that 
through  these  external  means,  a  revelation  of  God  might  be 
maintained  and  that  purity  preserved  which  he  requires  of  bis 
people,  but  also  in  oraer  that  the  repentant  sinner  might  be  led 
to  him  to  seek  through  him  fieedom  finom  guilt  and  pollution — 
the  emblem  of  the  greater  sacrifice  which  was  afterwards  to  be 
offered  up  for  the  sins  of  the  world.  It  was  under  the  shadow 
of  the  law ; — so  that  the  posterity  of  Abraham,  being  held  to- 
gether by  a  covenant  embracing  political  and  religious  regula- 
tions, might  not  only  retain  a  belief  in  the  true  Grod,  while  reli- 
gion degenerated  and  became  disfigured  by  the  general  preva- 
lence of  idolatry,  but  also  that  a  prospect  might  be  kept  open 
towards  the  more  perfect  revelaUon,  and  that  ciicumstances 
might  be  in  readiness  for  the  Redeemer  to  commence  his  benevo- 
lent labors.  Under  the  protecting  shadow  of  the  law,  the  germ 
of  faith  in  the  divine  mercy  was  preserved  and  developed  it- 
self— a  laith,  indeed,  which  from  the  beginning  had  not  refer- 
ence merely  to  the  exbting  time,  but  extended  into  futurity, 
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and  gradually  passing  over  the  limits  of  the  law,  and  evermore 
forauDg  itself  in  such  a  manner  so  that  in  the  end  nothing  was 
wanting  to  bring  the  true  Israelite  to  Christ,  but  the  Joyful  evg-n- 
KUfiipf  John  1 :  42,  46. 

Promises  bad  been  made  to  the  patriarchs  besides  those  which 
received  their  accomplishment  during  the  lives  of  their  descen* 
dants.  Moses  had  given  the  sustaining  hope  of  higher  re  vela* 
tions  to  such  as  might  be  anxiously  waiting  for  them,  when  he 
referred  the  people  to  a  prophet  who  should  come  after  him.. 
The  ideal  image  of  a  theocratic  king  which  hovered  before  the 
vision  of  the  holy  songsters  in  their  hymns,  was  of  a  loftier  kind 
than  could  be  realized  in  David  or  Solomon.  Still  less  could 
circumstances,  as  they  presented  themselves  in  the  following  pe- 
riod of  degeneracy  and  degradation,  satisfy  the  earnest,  longing: 
mind  of  the  pious  and  wise  among  the  people.  The  harder 
the  fortunes  were  whk;h  pressed  upon  them,  the  firmer  and 
more  trustingly  they  fastened  on  a  condition  of  things  delineated 
io  prophecy,  where  God,  having  forgiven  his  people,  would 
send  them  a  Saviour,  not  merely  from  external  oppression  and 
poverty,  but  also  from  their  religious  and  moral  degeneracy  ;-— 
not  simply  to  restore  the  ancient  religion  in  its  purity,  but  to 
establish  a  new  covenant,  his  Spirit  being  poured  out  upon  all, 
and  all  nadons  being  led  to  know  him.  These  prophetic  delin- 
eations are  such  that  we  are  led  to  the  conclusion,  that  even 
when  the  prophets  had  in  their  minds  persons  or  events  of  their 
own  times,  the  Spirit  which  was  in  them,  1  Pet.  1:11,  inten- 
ded and  foretold  something  different.  This  longing  hope  for  a 
fiiture  salvation,  this  dwelling  on  the  image  of  a  perfect  theocra- 
cy, which  found  constantly  new  nourishment  in  the  predictions 
of  the  Old  Testament,  and  which  could  be  shaken  by  no  mis- 
take respecting  the  true  time,  (a  mistake  which  has  been  no- 
ticed as  not  uncommon  in  respect  to  human  nature,)  while 
it  did  not  remain  free  from  impure  mixtures,  still  maintained  its 
fcondations  in  truth.  This  has  always  remained  a  peculiar- 
ity in  the  Jewish  people ;  a  trait  in  the  highest  degree  re- 
maifcable,  which,  as  it  appears  to  us,  must  lead  them  sooner  or 
later  fifom  Moses  on  to  Christ. 

We  thus  find  announced  in  the  Old  Testament,  not  merely 
the  divine  mercy  in  general,  but  mercy  in  its  reference  to  a 
fiiture,  more  perfect  revelation  of  the  same  as  it  appeared  in 
Christ ;  and  also  the  idea,  which  could  not  feel  itself  to  be  sat- 
isfied in  the  existing  religious  constitution,  but  which  hoped  for 
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a  new  covenant,  and  for  that  higher  deTelopmeot  of  the  divine 
kingdom  which  followed  in  Christy — ^intimated  indeed  in  the 
precepts  of  the  law,  and  which  was  unveiled  more  clearly  in  the 
promises  of  the  prophets.  So  far  we  can  say  that  the  religion 
of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  is  the  same  in  its  true  sub- 
stance ;  not  only  in  relation  to  its  origin,  (as  we  trace  both  back 
to  divine  revelations),  but  in  reference  to  its  object — ^the  Mes- 
siah to  whom  the  Old  Testament  points — ^when  not  directly  yet 
mediately.  They  differ  in  relation  to  this  point,  only  as  the  Old 
Testament  points  to  one  who  is  to  come  ;  the  New,  makes  known 
one  who  has  already  appeared,  (though  not  without  reference 
to  another  period  still  future,  1  Cor.  11:  26.  The  one,  indeed, 
contained  the  principal  lineaments  of  the  idea,  but  the  actual 
appearance  (the  humanity  of  Christ,  the  Mediator)  could  be 
anticipated  only  by  significant  images,  while,  on  the  contrary, 
the  other  places  him  before  our  eyes,  as  he  dwelt  among  us  full 
of  grace  and  truth,  John  1:  14.  Hence  the  New  Testament 
is  truly  the  key  of  the  Old,  and  must  open  for  us,  (as  Christ 
did  once  for  the  aposdes  Luke  24:  27,)  the  idea  of  its  true  con- 
tents. Still,  however,  to  the  enlightened  mind,  which  knows  to 
what  object  all  things  tend,  the  Old  Testament  will  ever  be  able, 
as  in  the  case  of  Timothy,  2'Ilm.  3: 15,  to  make  wise  unto  sal- 
vation, not  by  works  of  the  law,  but  by  fiiith  in  Jesus  Christ. 

But  in  as  far  as  the  Old  Testament  is  particularly  an  incul- 
cation of  the  law,  so  far  we  may  say,  its  religion  is  in  contrast 
to  that  of  the  New  Testament.  As  Christians  we  are  not  un- 
der the  law,  but  under  grace,  Rom.  6:  14, — yet  not  as  if 
Christ  did  not  demand  what  is  essential  in  the  law,  Matt.  7:  IS. 
92:  40.  Christ  came  not  to  destroy  the  law,  but  to  &lfil  it, 
Matt.  5:  17 ;  yea,  the  righteousness  of  Christians  must  be  m(»e 
perfect  than  that  of  the  Pharisees,  Matt.  5:  20,  who  observed 
the  law  in  the  strictest  manner.  Acts  26:  5.  But  Christianity 
demands  a  disposition  which  is  not  meant  to  be  able  to  work  out 
its  own  righteousness  by  the  deeds  of  the  law,  (a  fundamental  mis- 
take of  the  Jews,  Rom.  10: 3),  but  to  receive  by  faith  tbe  right- 
eousness of  Christ,  in  like  manner  as  Paul,  Phil.  3:  9, — and 
which  requires  that  it  be  done  with  inward  fireedom,  without 
the  letter  of  the  law,  which  the  law  aspired  after,  and  which,  ac- 
companied by  threatenings  of  Divine  punbhment,  prescribes  in 
external  metnods,  what  we  have  to  do  and  to  suffer.  Where  thb 
is  stiU  wanting,  there  is  no  true  Christianity ;  there  still,  the 
opposing  lust  of  the  flesh  predominates  over  the  spirit,  and  not 
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the  spirit  over  the  flesh,  while  the  latter  iroi|i  the  first  gradutdlv 
frees  us  from  sin  and  from  the  law,  Gal.  5:  17,  18, 22.  Ana, 
indeed,  for  him  who  has  not  yet  come  to  the  point  where  the 
most  earnest  language  of  the  law  has  a  salutary  effect,  as  well 
as  the  alluring  voice  of  the  gospel,*  a  part  of  the  law  has  lost 
Its  validity  ;  its  destination  has  become  mtrely  preparatory, — 
partly  political,  which  must  have  given  to  the  Jewish  theocracy 
an  external  support  till  the  Author  and  Head  of  the  true  chris- 
tian theocracy  appeared,  —  and  partly  ritual,  which  could  only 
preserve  the  need  of  redemption  and  expiation,  until  he  came 
who  could  alone  satisfy  that  need.  In  reference  hereto,  Christ 
is,  with  peculiar  propriety,  named,  not  only  the  object,  but  the 
end  of  the  law,  Rom.  10 :  4.  So  then  who  among  us  has 
occasion  for  the  law  as  a  schoolmaster  and  a  tutor.  Gal. 
4:  S4.  5:  2  ?  He  does  not  aspire  after  the  freedom  of  the 
children  of  God,  who  has  already  found  it  in  the  christian  church, 
which  ceases  not  to  make  known  the  righteousness  and  mercy 
of  God,  not  merely  through  the  preaching  of  the  divine  word, 
but  in  its  very  existence  and  through  its  entire  manifestation. 

Thus  we  may  now  easily  see,  how  far  the  Old  Testament 
can  be  yet  for  us  a  mle  of  faith  and  life.  We  here  speak,  not 
of  its  worth  in  respect  to  a  learned  acquaintance  with  the  histo- 
ry of  religion,  or  for  a  learned  commentary  on  the  New  Testa- 
ment, (its  hbtorical  and  hermeneutical  use,  although  this  has  an 
important  aspect,  not  merely  for  learned  men,  but  for  every 
Christian).  We  speak  especially  of  its  value  for  religion  itself, 
in  so  far  as  it  can  always  secure  for  us  an  incitement  to  pious 
feeling,  as  awakening  those  dispositions  on  which  depend  the  fear 
of  God,  love,  confidence,  self-knowledge,  faith,  obedience,  and 
as  it  respects  the  desire  to  seek  for  information  concerning  God, 
his  mercy  and  righteousness,  his  law  and  promises.  This  is  its 
doctrinal  and  moral  use.  Then,  indeed,  we  ought  always  to 
recollect  that  the  special  object  of  the  New  Testament  is  not  to 
make  known  to  us  the  law,  but  the  gospel,  not  in  dark  images 
and  predictions,  but  in  the  clear  light  of  actual  fulfilment. 
There  is  present  with  us  one  who  is  greater  than  thejawgiver,  or 
the  priests,  the  kings  and  prophets  of  the  Old  Testament,  Luke 
10:24.  11:31,32.  Heb.  iii.  and  vii.,  through  whom  mercy 
and  truth  have  come,  John  1:  17,  from  whose  fulness,  a  living 

*  So  the  Lntheran  CatechismVightly  places  the  ten  eommandmeots 
before  faith. 
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fountain^of  new^Iife  and  of  higher  knowledge  streams  forth  on 
those^whofbelieve  upon  him,  John  7:  38.  It  is  not,  simply,  how- 
ever, that  there  is  a  revelation  of  the  hitherto  concealed  and  se- 
cret mysteries  of  the  divine  counsels,  Rom.  16: 25.  Eph.  3:  15., 
but  also  that  the  covering  was  removed  away  from  those  things, 
which  even  to  the  prophets  themselves,  who  predicted  the  grace 
that  was  to  come,  was  rather  a  point  for  investigation  and  search 
than  a  clear  vision,  1  Pet.  1:  10.  It  is  now  settled  not  only  in  rela- 
tion to  that  which  is  old  and  abolished,  but  also  in  what  manner 
that  is  to  be  understood  which  contains  profounder  and  more  per- 
manent truth.  It  cannot  therefore  be  doubted  that  there  is  in  the 
New  Testament  a  far  more  perfect  norm  and  source  of  christian 
knowledge,  than  in  the  Old.  The  one  is  an  original  fountidn,  the 
other  a  secondary  one.  *  We  would  as  little  over-estimate  the 
latter,  on  the  one  hand,  by  drawing  fit>m  it  alone  the  whole 
system  of  christian  faith,  f  as,  on  the  other  hand,  unite  in  under- 
valuing it,  in  which  extreme  we  find  some  of  the  Gnostics,  who 
w^nt  so  far  as  to  ascribe  to  it  a  wholly  different  design  fit>m  the 
revelations  which  were  made  by  Christ ;— Kjonsequently  on  the 
ground,  that  though  the  Old  Testament  had  a  divine  origin,  yet 
It  was  limited  (according  to  the  opinions  of  the  anabaptists  and 
some  other  modern  sects)  to  things  merely  earthly  and  sensual 
— to  tlje  exclusion  of  a  spiritual  germ.  This  view  is  in  opposi- 
tion to  Christ  and  his  apostles,  with  whom  the  Xvom  was  ever 
the  -nXfi^oiaui ;  the  tcaTagyijaai  was  always  placed  in  connection 
with  the  aiijaai,  Rom.  3:31.  The  effect  has  been  to  obstruct 
the  right  interpretation  of  the  New  Testament. 

Of  the  former  error — ^a  one-sided,  over-estimate  of  the  Old 
Testament,  we  can  by  no  means  acquit  our  older  theologians, 
either  as  it  regards  their  view  of  the  Old  Testament  in  general, 
or  their  handling  of  particular  passages.  It  was  not  enough  to 
find  the  germ  of  the  peculiar  laws  of  Christianity  in  the  Old  Tes- 
tament ;  the  entire  delineation  must  be  discovered,  (t  was  not 
simply  concluded,  that  we  must  find  a  general  reference  to 
Christ,  but  also  that  futurity  was  clearly  revealed  to  the  pious 

*  With  this  reariily  agrees  Schleiemiacher's  Ansicht  von  der  nor* 
oialeiil  dignitat  dea  Alteua  Teatainenta,  Durstell.  des  Gla.  §  150 
Zuaaiz. 

f  As  was  attempted  to  be  done  ou  ilie  broadest  scale  by  John 
Wigand  and  Matth.  Judex  in  their  8ynta|rma  or  Corpus  doetrinae  ex 
V.  T.  tantiim  collectum,  di8|K>situm  et  concinnatum,  Basil.  1564.  Par- 
ticular examples  may  be  found  in  the  older  systems. 
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men  among  the  Israelites.     Even  the  reformers^  who  so  beau- 
ti&iUy  developed  the  contrast  between  the  law  and  the  gospel^ 
were  not  always  sufficiently   guarded  on  this  point.     To  such 
views  must  they  be  led,  who  accommodate  themselves  to  what 
are  often  arbitrary  and  fanciful  modes  of  interpretation ; — where, 
without  regard  to  the  context,  a  forced  interpretation  is  at  once 
given  to  the  letter ;  very  remote  resemblances,  to  the  prejudice 
of  the  natural  meaning  of  the  word,  are  valued,  and  the  truth 
which  lies  at  the  ground  of  the  typical  and  prophetic  meaning, 
is  so  disfigured,  that  the  prbciple  must  always  occasion  mis- 
takes in  the  application.     When  now,  on  the  other  hand,  a  con- 
tradiction is  assumed,  partly  by  entire  sects,  e.  g.  the  Arminians 
and  Socinians,  and  partly  by  particular  individuals  of  our  church, 
e.  g.  Calixtus ;  when  these  contradictions  are  drawn  out  into 
particulars,  because  individual  doctrines,  e.  g.  that  of  the  trinity, 
cannot  be  found  explicitly  announced  in  the  Old  Testament ; 
even  when  the  belief  of  the  pious  men  in  tlie  Old  Testament 
is  declared  to  be  only  a  belief  indirectly  in  Christ ; — we  cannot 
indeed,  approve  of  every  thing  which  lies  at  the  foundation  of 
such  expressions  as  the  foregoing,  or  which  is  introduced  in  con- 
nection with  them, — yet  neither  can  we  entirely  throw  them 
aside,  as  the  older  theologians  did.     We  cannot  truly  charge 
those  who  advance  them  with  intentional  unfairness,  while  they 
employ  the  historical  mode  of  interpretation  in  opposition  to 
a  pseudo-dogmatic — while  they  follow  out  the  principle,  that, 
in  connection  with  the  application  of  generally  received  her- 
meneutical  rules,  one  must  seek  to  investigate  what  the  writers 
themselves  intended,  as  they  were  understood  by  their  contem- 
poraries, without  daring  to  introduce  any  later  views  or  notions. 
We  censure  such  modes  of  interpretation  only  as  would  destroy 
the  most  undeniable  connection  between  the  Old  and  New  Tes^ 
taments,  which  recognizes  in  the  former  nothing  of  a  higher 
character,  and  which  willingly  allows  the  most  violent  mode  of 
proceeding,  ere  it  will  concede  any  references  to  Christ, — while 
It  maintains  that  the  New  Testament  is  so  essentially  different 
from  the  Old. 

The  error  of  the  older  theologians,  we  would  avoid,  inasmuch 
as  we  do  not  directly  maintain  that  the  religion  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament is  identical  with  that  of  the  New,  or  that  its  writings, 
like  those  of  the  New,  treat  altogether  of  Christ ;  but  this  iden- 
tity appears  only  so  far  as  it  [the  Old  Testament]  is  the  norm 
and  the  source  of  religious  truth  for  us. 
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We  thus  throw  do  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  historical  inter- 
pretation, but  merely  place  it,  (without  determining  at  the  out- 
set its  extent,)  on  the  principles  of  the  New  Testament,  —  the 
christian  interpretation ;  —  in  the  position  which  we  are  fully 
ready  to  justify.  Here,  especially,  we  must  not  consider  mere- 
ly what  circumstances  are  in  favor  of  a  particular  position,  but 
how  they  bear  upon  and  stand  related  to  another — the  teleo^ 
logical  method  of  considering  the  subject.  Now,  as  little  as  the 
naturalist  allows  himself  to  be  satisfied,  when  he  regards  plants 
and  animals  merely  from  that  point  of  view  in  which  they  pro- 
mote the  convenience  or  luxury  of  men,  so  little  will  a  sound 
understanding  allow  itself  to  be  persuaded,  that  a  final  end  is 
only  an  accidental  result  of  a  process,  without  any  intention  be- 
ing aimed  at  by  the  Author  of  nature.  The  natural  philosopher 
knows  well,  that  the  higher  formations  in  the  series  of  organized 
development  are  from  the  lower,  so  that  the  one  casts  light  on 
the  other,  and  that  it  is  certain,  that  the  right  means  have  not 
been  employed  for  understanding  the  natural  history  of  an  or- 
gan, when  it  has  been  considered  separate  fix)m  its  earlier  con- 
dition, and  no  investigation  has  been  had  into  its  previous  state. 
Even  so  no  reflecting  man  will  object,  when  we  assert  that  the 
fundamental  ideas  and  objections  which  are  found  in  the  dog- 
mas and  contests  of  philosophers  ^e.  g.  one  may  remember  the 
controversy  respecting  innate  ideas)  are  the  same  which  occu- 

Ey  ourselves,  although  we  are  considerably  advanced  in  the 
nowledge  of  their  meaning,  and  in  the  modes  of  expressing 
them.  Why  then  in  the  writings  of  divinely  inspired  lawgivers 
and  prophets,  should  we  dare  to  see  only  what  the  lexicons  and 
grammars  spell  out  from  words  ?  Long  and  rightfully  has  the 
important  idea  been  inculcated,  that  the  books  of  the  Bible  are 
to  be  read  as  we  read  other  writing.  Must  we  on  that  account 
wholly  forget,  that  they  are  divine  writings  ? 

Finally,  the  inquiry  concerning  the  Connection  between  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments,  (which  has  been  handled,  to  a  wide 
extent,  and  in  many  controversies,  the  True  grounds  of  which  bv 
no  means  lie  where  the  words  employed  would  seem  to  imply,) 
has  been  so  developed,  that  we  must  here  satisfy  ourselves,  to 
have  indicated  the  principal  point,  in  the  critical  examination  of 
the  Old  Testament  Scriptures  in  their  relation  to  the  christian 
cbarch.  We  cannot  here  introduce  the  marked  difierence,  as- 
serted by  Paul,  Cral.  3:  15  seq.,  between  the  Abraharoic  cove- 
nant and  that  of  Moses,  and  their  relations  with  each  other  and 
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with  that  of  Christ,  though  this  would  be  a  subject  not  un- 
important in  itself,  nor  in  its  bearing  on  the  controversies  of  both 
the  Protestant  sects,  [the  Calvinists  and  the  Lutherans].  One 
thing,  however,  will  demand  in  the  sequel  a  fuller  examination 
—  the  value  of  the  Old  Testament  will  naturally  claim  par- 
ticular consideration,  not  merely  that  we  may  consider  the  sub- 
jects of  revelation  and  of  inspiration,  but  also  that  we  may  know 
how  to  consider  them. 


ARTICLE  Xn. 
Critical   Notices. 


1. — 3^  Union  Bible  Dictionary,  Prepared  for  the  American 
Sunday  School  Union^  and  revised  by  the  Committee  of  Pub- 
lication,   PhUadelphia :  A.  S.  S.  Union,  1837.  pp.  648. 

It  would  not  be  easy  to  specify  any  more  hopeful  symptom  at  the 
present  day  than  the  spirit  of  biblical  research  which  has  sprung  up 
along  with  the  progress  of  Sunday  School  and  Bible  Class  instruc- 
ticK).  Neither  teacher  nor  pupil  now  feels  it  to  be  enough  merely 
to  master  the  letter  of  the  sacred  volume,  or  to  become  familiar 
with  the  popular  and  common-place  explanations  of  its  text.  The 
Scriptures  are  beginning  to  be  searched  and  their  hidden  riches  to 
be  exposed  and  brought  to  the  light  Every  thing  which  can  tend 
to  put  the  reader  in  moro  perfect  possession  of  the  exact  mind  of 
the  Spirit  in  his  word  is  laid  under  tribute.  Criticism,  parallelism, 
aatiqmties,  travels,  topography,  eastern  manners,  customs,  costumes, 
idioms,  scenery — in  fine,  the  whole  range  of  oriental  illustration  is 
now  drawn  upon  in  order  to  remove  the  obscurities  of  holy  writ,  and 
make  what  is  plain  plainer.  The  wants  which  have  been  made  to 
be  felt  in  consequence  of  this  growins  spirit  of  investigation  have 
already  been  met  to  a  considerable  &gree,  and  it  is  gratifying  to 
know  that  so  many  of  the  ablest  pens  in  our  country  are  devoted  to 
this  service.  That  such  is  the  case  we  have  fresh  evidence  in  the 
very  valuable  little  volume  here  presented  to  the  public  by  that  in- 
stitution which  has  done  so  much  to  foster  this  spirit,  as  well  as  to 
mmister  to  its  gratification.  The  ^  Union  Bible  Dictionary'  needs 
only  the  passport  of  its  own  merits  to  secure  it  at  once  a  high  place 
in  the  estimation  of  every  student  of  the  Bible. 

This  work,  though  comprising  all  the  most  valuable  portions  of 
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the  Dictionary  connected  and  improved  by  the  editorial  labore  of 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Alexander,  has  still  received  such  essential  additions 
and  modificections  as  to  render  it  in  fact  a  strictly  original  work ;  one 
in  which  a  leading  design  has  been  throughout  to  adapt  it  most  fuHy 
to  the  present  improved  state  of  biblical  science.  In  connection 
with  this,  the  object  has  been  to  make  it  so  to  correspond  in 
principle,  character,  and  uses  with  the  other  publications  of  the  So- 
ciety, that  the  whole  shall  form  together  a  kind  of  complete  Biblical 
Cyclopaedia. 

From  a  thorough  examination  of  the  entire  volume  we  feel  pre- 
pared to  say  that  it  is  a  most  successful  attempt  to  supply  the  vanous 
desiderata  m  all  former  works  of  the  same  kind,  nor  could  we  easily 
point  out  a  volume  of  the  same  compass  which  embodies  a  laiger 
amount  of  valuable  information  selected  with  more  judgment  or  di- 
gested in  better  order.  Far  from  being  a  mere  dictionary  of  proper 
names  adapted  to  the  biography  or  geography  of  the  Bible,  it  con- 
tains a  condensed,  but  extremely  satisfactory,  summary  of  explana- 
tions upon  all  the  leading  terms  and  subjects  which  naturally  excite 
inquiry  in  the  mind  of  an  attentive  reader  of  the  Scriptures. 

The  prominent  excellencies  which  have  struck  us  in  the  perusal 
of  the  ^  Union  Dictionary^  are  (1)  The  judgment,  tact,  and  discrimi- 
nation displayed  in  the  matter  brought  together  under  the  difierent 
articles,  and  the  neat  simplicity  with  which  it  is  expressed.  On  an 
inspection  of  the  whole,  the  epithet  judicious  womd  perhaps  best 
convey  the  impression  produced  upon  the  mind  of  the  intelligent 
reader.  Nothing  is  wanting,  nothing  superfluous ;  just  that  is  said, 
for  the  most  part,  under  every  head,  which  it  was  important  should 
be  said,  and  nothing  more.  And  while  the  most  rigid  accuracy  of 
d^utUion  has  evidently  been  studied  in  every  page,  an  equally  anx- 
ious and  successful  effort  is  visible  to  clothe  the  whole  in  a  style  of 
perspicuity  that  shall  adapt  it  to  the  comprehension  of  every  grade 
of  intellect  (2)  The  air  oi  freshness  and  of  manifest  authenticity 
which  ii  imparted  to  the  illustrations  drawn  from  the  journals  of 
missionaries  and  travellers  to  the  East  In  this  department  while 
nearly  every  thing  is  netr,  it  is  yet  so  pertinent^  that  it  is  not  easy  to 
describe  the  interest  and  relish  with  which  it  is  pursued.  (3)  The 
amount  of  pictorial  illustration  and  its  peculiarly  authentic  character. 
The  work  abounds  with  plates  handsomely  executed  and  evidently 
drawn  from  the  very  best  sources.  In  contemplating  them  the  mind 
feels  an  inward  assurance  that  they  are  not  mere  fancy  sketches, 
but  the  most  fiiithful  representations  which  could  be  obtained.  It  is 
evident  that  great  pains  and  great  expense  have  been  incurred  in 
this  department,  but  both  have  been  well  laid  out — ^It  would  be  easy 
to  specify  other  points  of  excellence  which  characterize  this  volume, 
but  we  conclude  our  very  earnest  recommendation  of  it  by  advert- 
ing to  its  freedom  from  sectarian  peculiarities  and  the  great  care 
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and  accuracy  with  which  it  has  heen  hrought  out  Hie  services  of 
of  the  most  distinguished  hihlical  scholars  in  the  country,  the  com* 
mittee  say,  have  been  employed  in  a  general  revision  of  it,  while 
many  of  its  most  important  articles  have  been  subjected  to  a  critical 
examination  in  other  quarters.  At  the  low  price  of  75  cts.  per  copy 
an  extensive  sale  alone  can  repay  the  labor  and  cost  bestowed  upon 
it^and  that  it  is  abundantly  entitled  to  such  a  circulation,  we  have  no 
hesitation  in  affirming. 

2. — ^WoRKs  OF  Henby  Hallam. 

hUrodnclion  to  the  LUeraiure  ofEurope^in  the  Fifteenth^  Sixteenth 
and  Seventeenth  centuries,  ny  Henry  Hallam^  F,  R.  A.  S.,  Cor- 
responding  member  of  the  Academy  of  Moral  and  Political  Scien* 
ces  «n  the  French  Institute.  London :  John  Murray,  1887.  Vol. 
I.  pp.  659. 

Vieio  of  the  State  of  Europe  during  the  Middle  AgeSy  by  Henry 
Haluan.  From  the  sixth  London  Edition^  complete  in  one  voU 
ume.    New  York :  Harper  ^  Brothers,  18^.  pp.  568. 

Mr.  Hallam  has  been  long  and  favorably  known  as  a  writer  on 
both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  His  view  of  the  State  of  Europe  during 
the  Middle  Ages  has  been  published  in  six  editions  in  England  and 
two  in  this  country.  His  Constitutional  History  of  England  froni  the 
accession  of  Henry  VU.  to  the  death  of  Greorge  11.,  in  some  respects 
a  continuation  of  the  History  of  the  IVtiddle  Ages,  has  been  issued  in 
three  English  editions  and  in  one  or  two  American.  We  do  not 
know,  that  Mr.  H.  has  published  any  other  works,  except  papers  for 
periodical  publications,  etc.  He  is  a  member  of  the  committee  of 
Lord  Brousham^s  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge, 
and  acconu,  we  suppose,  with  that  distinguished  man  in  politics. 

Of  the  Literary  Introduction  the  author  says :  *^  Some  departments 
of  literature  are  passed  over,  or  partially  touched.  Among  the  forrn^ 
er  are  books  relating  to  particular  arts,  as  agriculture  or  painting. 
Of  subjects  of  merely  local  mterest,  as  those  of  English  laws ;  among 
the  latter  is  the  great  and  extensive  portion  of  every  library,  the  his- 
torical. Unless  where  history  has  bieen  writjen  with  peculiar  beauty 
of  language,  or  philosophical  spirit,!  have  generally  omitted  all  men- 
tion of  it.'^  The  principal  authorities  that  the  author  mentions  are 
the  Bibliotheca  Universalis,  and  the  Pandectae  Universales  of  Con- 
rad Gesner ;  the  Bibliotheca  Selecta  of  Possevin  ;  Fabricius's  edi- 
tion of  the  Polyhistor  of  Morhof ;  the  Origine  Progresso  e  State  at- 
tuale  d'ogni  Litteratura  of  Andres,  a  Spanish  Jesuit,  characterized 
as  an  extraordinary  performance  ;  the  Historv  of  Literature,  a  plan 
undertaken  in  Grermany,  (but  a  smalt  part  or  which  has  been  com- 
pleted), under  the  general  direction  of  Eichhom, — in  which  Bou- 
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terwek  had  the  department  of  poetry  and  polite  letters^  Sprengel  of 
anatomy  and  medicine,  Klistner  of  the  mathematical  sciences,  Buhle 
of  speculative  philosophy,  and  Heeren  of  classical  philoloey ;  Eich- 
hom^s  History  of  Literature  in  six  volumes ;  the  works  oP Tirabos- 
chi,  Comiani  and  Gingu^n^,  on  Italian  literature ;  Warton^s  Histoiy 
of  English  Poetry  ;  the  philosophical  works  of  Brucker  and  Tenne- 
mann  ;  the  French  works  of  Montucla,  Ported,  Bayle,  Niceron,  and 
the  Biographic  Universelle ;  Chalmerses  English  Biographical  Dk^- 
tionary,  etc. 

The  first  chapter  of  the  work  is  on  the  general  state  of  literature 
in  the  Middle  Ages  to  the  end  of  the  14th  century.  The  last  of  the 
ancients,  and  one  who  forms  a  link  between  the  classical  period  of 
literature  and  that  of  the  Middle  Ages,  in  which  he  was  a  favorite 
author,  was  Boethius,  a  man  of  fine  genius,  whose  Consolation  of 
Philosophy  was  written  in  prison,  shortly  before  his  death.  Thence- 
forward the  downfall  of  learning  and  eloquence  was  inconceivably 
rapid.  A  state  of  general  ignorance  lasted  about  five  centuries.  A 
slender  but  living  stream,  however,  kept  flowing  on  in  the  worst 
thnes.  Guizot  and  Hallam  agree  in  the  opinion  that  the  seventh 
century  is  the  nadir  of  the  human  mind  in  Europe.  Its  movement 
in  advance  began  in  the  8th  century,  with  Charlemagne.  England 
soon  furnished  names  of  considerable  importance  in  Theodore,  Bede, 
and  Alcuin.  Cathedral  and  conventual  schools  were  created  or  re- 
stored by  Charlemagne,  which  produced  happy  fruits  under  his  suc- 
cessors. It  is  the  most  striking  circumstance  in  the  literary  annals 
of  the  Middle  Ages,  that  they  are  more  deficient  in  native  genius 
than  in  acquired  ability.  There  was  a  tameness,  a  mediocrity,  a 
aervile  habit  -of  copying  from  others.  Only  two  extraordinary  men 
stand  out  from  the  crowd  in  literature  and  philosophy — Scotus  Eri- 
gena  and  Gerbert  At  the  beginning  of  the  12th  century,  we  enter 
on  a  new  division  in  the  literary  history  of  Europe.  '  The  most  im- 
portant circumstances  which  tended  to  arouse  Europe  from  her 
lethargy  were  the  institutions  of  universities,  and  the  methods  pur- 
sued in  them ;  the  cultivation  of  the  modem  languages,  followed  by 
the  multiplkation  of  books,  and  the  extension  of  the  art  of  writing ; 
the  investigation  of  the  Roman  law ;  and  the  return  to  the  stud^  of 
the  Latin  language  in  its  purity.  Collegiate  foundations  in  universities 
seem  to  have  been  derived  nt>m  the  Saracens.  At  the  year  1400, 
we  find  a  national  literature  subsisting  in  seven  European  languages, 
three  spoken  in  the  Spanish  peninsula,  the  French,  the  Italian,  the 
Grerman,  and  the  English.  The  14th  century  was  not  in  the 
slightest  degree  8uperk>r  to  the  preceding  age  in  respect  to  classical 
stiKlies.    The  first  real  restorer  of  polite  letters  was  Petrarch. 

Mr.  Hallam,  in  his  second  chapter,  treats  of  the  litemture  of  Eu- 
rope from  1400  to  1440.  The  latter  of  these  periods  is  nearly  coin- 
cident with  the  complete  development  of  an  ardent  thirst  for  clasai* 
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cal,  especially  Grecian,  literetuie  in  Italy,  as  the  year  1400  ivaa 
with  its  first  manifestation.  There  are  vestiges  much  earlier  than 
1400  of  the  study  of  Greek  literattire.  But  its  decided  revival  can- 
not he  placed  before  1905,  when  Chrysoloras  established  himself  at 
Florence  as  public  teacher  of  Greek.'  He  had  some  eminent  disci- 
ples. The  principal  Italian  cities  became  more  wealthy  aAer  1350. 
books  were  cheaper  than  in  other  parts  of  Europe.  In  Milan,  about 
1300,  there  were  fifty  persons  who  lived  by  copying  them.  At  Bo- 
logna also,  it  was  a  regular  occupation  at  fixed  prices.  Albertus 
ftugnus,  whose  collected  works  were  published  at  Lyons,  in  1651, 
in  twen^-one  folio  volumes,  may  pass  tor  the  roost  fertile  writer  in 
the  world.  Upon  the  three  columns,— <;hivalry,  gallantry,  and  xeli- 
cion,—- sa3rB  Hallam,  repose  the  fictions  of  the  middle  ages.  In  the 
first  pait  of  the  15th  century,  we  find  three  distinct  currents  of  reli- 
g^us  opinion,  the  hish  pretensions  of  Ihe  Roman  charch  to  a  sort  of 
morel,  as  well  as  ueolc^cal  infallibility,  and  to  a  paramount  au- 
thoritv  even  in  temporal  affairs ;  second,  the  councils  of  (3onstance 
and  Basle  and  the  contentions  of  the  Gallican  and  German  churches 
assinst  the  encroachments  of  the  holy  see,  had  raised  up  a  strong 
adverse  party ;  third,  the  avowed  heretics,  such  as  the  disciples  « 
Wiclif  and  Huss.  Thomas  k  Kempis^s  De  Imitati(me  Christi  is  said 
to  have  gone  through  1600  editions,  and  to  have  been  read,  proba- 
bly, more  than  any  work  after  the  Scriptures. 

The  third  chapter  embraces  the  literature  of  Europe  from  1440 
to  1500.  About  1450,  Laurentius  Valla  gives  us  the  earliest  speci- 
mens of  explanations  of  the  New  Testament  founded  on  the  ori^- 
nal  languages  of  Scripture.  The  capture  of  Constantinople,  m 
1453,  drove  a  few  learned  Greeks  to  hospitable  Italy.  About  the 
end  of  the  14th  century,  impressions  were  taken  from  engraved 
blocks  of  wood,  sometimes  for  playing  cards,  which  came  into  use 
not  Ions  before  that  time ;  sometimes  for.  rude  cuts  of  saints. 
Gradually  entire  pages  were  impressed  in  this  manner,  and  thus  be- 
gan what  are  called  block-books,  printed  in  fixed  characters,  but 
never  exceeding  a  very  few  leaves.  The  earliest  book  printed  from 
the  movable  types  of  Gutenberg  is  generally  believed  to  be  the 
Latin  Bible,  commonly  called  the  Mazarin  Bible.  This  appeara  to 
have  been  executed  in  1455.  An  almanac  for  1457  has  been  de- 
tected. From  1470  to  1480, 1297  books  were  printed  in  Italy,  of 
which  234  are  editions  of  ancient  classics.  The  first  Hebrew  book, 
Jarchi^s  Commentary  on  the  Pentateuch,  was  printed  in  Italy  in  1475. 
The  whole  Hebrew  Bible  was  printed  in  Soncino  in  1488.  Several 
distinguished  men  now  arose  such  as  Politian,  Picus  of  Mirandola, 
Reochlin  and  Lionardo  da  Vinci.  Erasmus  and  Budaeus  were  now 
devoting  incessant  labor  to  the  acquisition  of  the  Greek  langua^. 
Erasmuses  Adages,  printed  at  Basle  in  1500,  was  doubtless  the  chief 
prose  woik  of  the  century  bf^yond  the  limits  of  Italy.  It  is  oertaiii 
Vol.  XI.  No.  29.  32 
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that  much  more  than  ten  thousand  editions  of  hootci  or  pamphlets 
were  printed  from  1470  to  1500.  More  than  half  of  the  number 
appeared  in  Italy.  The  price  of  books  was  diminished  by  four  fifths 
after  the  invention  of  printing. 

The  fourth  chapter  treats  of  the  literature  of  Europe  from  1500 
to  1520.  Leo  X.  became  pope  in  1513.  He  began  by  placing  men 
of  letters  in  the  most  honorable  stations  of  his  court.  There  were 
two,  Bembo  and  Sadolet,  who  had  by  common  consent  reached  a 
consummate  elegance  of  style.  The  personal  taste  of  Leo  was  al- 
most entirely  directed  towards  poetry  and  the  beauties  of  style.  We 
owe  to  him  the  publication  of  the  first  five  books  of  the  Annals  of 
Tacitus.  In  1514,  above  100  professors  received  salaries  in  the 
Roman  university  or  gymnasium.  Erasmus  diffuses  a  lustre  over 
his  age,  which  no  other  name  among  the  learned  supplies.  His 
Greek  Testament  was  published  in  1516.  .  Morels  Utopia  was  the 
only  work  of  genius  furnished  by  England  in  this  age. 

In  treating  of  the  Reformation,  Mr.  Hallam,  as  it  seems  to  us, 
does  great  injustice  to  Luther :    ^'  The  doctrines  of  Luther,^*  he  re- 
marks,  "  taken  altogether,  are  not  more  rational,  that  is,  more  con- 
formable to  what  men,  k  priori,  would  expect  to  find  in  religion, 
than  those  of  the  church  of  Rome ;  nor  did  he  ever  pretend  that 
they  were  so.    As  to  the  privilege  of  free  inquiry,  it  was  of  course 
exercised  by  those  who  deserted  their  ancient  altars,  but  certainly 
not  upon  any  latitudinarian  theory  of  a  right  to  judge  amiss.     Nor 
again,  is  there  any  foundation  for  imagining  that  Luther  was  con- 
cerned for  the  interests  of  literature.     None  had  he  himself,  save 
theological ;  nor  are  there,  as  I  apprehend,  many  allusions  to  pro- 
fane studies,  or  any  proof  of  his  regard  to  them,  in  all  his  works. 
On  the  contrary,  it  is  probable  that  both  the  principles  of  this  great 
founder  of  the  Reformation,  and  the  natural  tendency  of  so  intense 
an  application  to  theological  controversy,  checked  for  a  time  the 
progress  of  philological  and  philosophical  literature  on  this  side  the 
Alps."     Again  :  ^Mn  the  history  of  the  Reformation,  Luther  is  in- 
comparably the  greatest  name.     We  see  him,  in  the  skilful  compo- 
sition of  Robertson,  the  chief  figure  of  a  groupe  of  gownsmen,  stand- 
ing in  contrast  on  the  canvass  with  the  crowned  rivals  of  France  and 
Austria,  and  their  attendant  warriors,  but  blended  in  the  unity  of 
that  histork;  picture.     This  amazing  influence  on  the  revolutions  of 
his  own  age,  and  on  the  opinions  ot  mankind,  seems  to  have  produ- 
ced, as  is  not  unnatural,  an  exaggerated  notion  of  his  intellectual 
greatness.     It  is  admitted  on  all  sides,  that  he  wrote  his  own  lan- 
^age  with  force  and  purity ;  and  he  is  reckoned  one  of  its  best 
niodels.     The  hymns  in  use  with  the  Lutheran  church,  many  of 
which  are  his  own,  possess  a  simple  dignity  and  devoutness,  never, 
probably,  excelled  in  that  class  of  poetry.     But  from   the  Latin 
works  of  Luther  few  readers,  I  believe,  will  rise  without  disappoint- 
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ment.  Their  intemperance,  their  coarseness,  their  uiele^nce,  their 
scurrility,  their  wild  paradoxes,  that  menace  the  foundations  of  reli- 
gious morality,  are  not  compensated,  so  far  at  least  as  my  slight  ac- 
quaintance With  them  extends,  by  much  strength  or  acutenesp,  and 
still  less  by  any  impressive  eloquence."  "  The  total  want  of  self- 
restraint  [in  Luther],  with  the  intoxicating  effects  of  presumptuous- 
ness,  is  sufficient  to  account  for  aberrations,  which  men  of  regular 
minds  construe  into  actual  madness." 

These  extraordinary  statements  of  Hallam  are  in  keeping  with  re- 
marks in  his  previous  works.     In  his  anxiety  to  avoid  the  partizun- 
ship,  as  he  describes  it,  of  such  men  as  Isaac  Milner,  he  falls,  as  it 
seems  to  us,  into  the  opposite  extreme.     Luther  comes  out  from  his 
hands  shorn  of  nearly  all  his  honors,  an  ignorant,  furious,  exacerbated 
monk,  who,  if  he  could  have  had  his  way,  would  have  involved  the 
world  in  a  Protestant  midnight.     But  Hallam^s  statements  seem  to  be 
a  little  inconsistent  with  themselves.   Luther  wrote  and  spoke  German 
with  great  perfection.     He  composed  numerous  excellent  hymns, 
which  is  certainly  a  rare  giA.     He  made  a  most  excellent  transla- 
tion, as  all  acknowledge,  of  the  Bible  from  the  original  Hebrew  and 
Greek  into  German — a  translation  which  is  to  Uerman  literature 
what  our  authorized  translation  is  to  English — a  standard  of  the 
tongue.     Surely  Luther  must  have  had  some  philology,  some  com- 
mon sense,  some  judgment,  to  have  made  a  translation,  with  the 
slight  helps  which  he  had,  which  created  a  language,  and  whose 
merit  is  fully  acknowledged  by  such  writers  as  the  Roman  Catholic, 
Frederic  Schlegel.     That  Luther  was  an  opponent  of  the  study  of 
the  Greek  and  Latin  profane  writers  is  news  to  us.     Hallam  appears 
to  receive  all  the  splenetic  remarks  of  Erasmus  as  indubitable  proof. 
Erasmus  with  all  his  learning  and  wit,  had  more  sympathy,  we  fear, 
with  Horace  than  with  Paul,  and,  in  his  latter  days,  is  one  of  the 
last  sources  to  which  we  should  apply  for  correct  information  in  re- 
gard to  Luther.    In  another  passage,  Hallam  speaks  of  Luther  as 
one  whose  ^*  soul  was  penetrated  with  a  fervent  piety,  and  whose 
integrity  as  well  as  purity  of  life  are  unquestioned."     Again,  he 
writes  of  the  total  absence  in  him  of  self-restraint,  which  it  would  be 
difficult  to  reconcile  with  fervent  piety.     We  have  been  accustomed 
to  regard  self-government  as  one  of  the  most  important  parts  of  emi- 
nent pie^.    Hallam  gives  a  wholesale  opinion  of  Luther^s  Latin 
works,  while  he  confesses  that  he  has  but  a  sHgfU  acquaintance  with 
them.    Hundreds  of  passages  in  those  works  have  impressive  elo- 
quence, if  they  have  nothing  else.    "  The  best  authorities,"  says 
Hallam, "  for  the  early  history  of  the  Beformation  are  Seckendorf 
Hist  Lutheranismi,  and  Sleidan  Hist,  de  la  Reformation,  in  Coura- 
yer's  French  translation."    Hallam  makes  no  allusion  to  the  great 
woik  of  J.  G.  Planck,  incomparably  the  best  work  on  the  Prot^^t 
side,  and  iFeiy  candid  and  impartial  also.    ^'  From  Luther^s  Germaa 
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translation,  and  from  the  Latin  Vulgate,  the  English  one  of  T]^- 
dale  and  Coverdale,  published  in  1535  or  1596,  is  avowedly  taken.^' 
On  the  contrary  there  is  satisfactory  proof  that  Tyndale  translated 
from  the  original  Greek  and  Hebrew.  How  &r  CJoverdale  was  ac- 
quainted  with  Hebrew  does  not  appear. 

The  fidh  chapter  of  the  work  before  us  treats  of  the  history  of 
ancient  literature  in  Europe  from  1520  to  1550.  The  labors  of  Sa* 
dolet,  Bembo,  Erasmus,  Budaeus,  Camerarius,  Gesner  and  others, 
are  passed  briefly  in  review.  The  sixth  chapter  is  occupied  with 
the  theological  literature  which  we  have  partly  anticipated  in  oar 
notke  of  Luther.  Of  the  Colloquies  of  Erasmus,  which  had  an  im» 
portant  bearing  on  the  Reformation,  24,000  copies  were  sold  in  a 
single  year.  Keference  is  here  had  to  the  Institutes  of  Calvin,  to 
the  Loci  Communes  of  Melancthon,  the  sermons  of  Latimer,  etc 
*^  It  may  not^*  says  the  author,  ^^  be  invidious  to  surmise,  that  Luther 
and  Melancthon  serve  little  other  purpose,  at  least  in  England,  than 
to  give  an  occasional  air  of  erudition  to  a  theological  paragraph,  or 
to  supply  its  margin  with  a  reference  that  few  readers  will  verif^.^' 
We  know  not  but  that  such  is  the  case  in  England.  We  should  in* 
fer  it  from  the  ignorance  of  our  author  himself  on  the  subject,  but 
the  remariL  does  not  hold  good  on  the  continent  nor  in  the  United 
States.  The  whole  works  of  Luther  are  frequently  imported  into 
this  country.  Lai^  editions  of  his  Commentary  on  the  Galatians 
have  been  published.  A  new  and  complete  edition  of  Melancthon 
b  DOW  coming  out  in  Germany  under  the  chai^  of  Bretschneider. 
Three  editions  of  Calvin^s  Commentaries  on  the  New  Testament 
have  been  sold  in  Grermany  and  this  country  within  six  or  eicht 
years.  Even  in  England,  within  two  yeara  past,  an  edition  of  CSd- 
▼in  on  Romans,  and  of  Luther  on  Galatians  has  been  printed. 

The  seventh  chapter  contains  the  history  of  speculative,  moral 
and  political  philosophy,  and  of  jurisprudence,  in  Europe,  from  1520 
to  1550.  In  speculative  philosophy,  we  have  Paracelsus,  Agrippa, 
and  Jerome  Cardan ;  in  political  and  moral  philosophy,  Calvin,  Me- 
lancthon, Erasmus,  Thomas  Elyot,  Cortegiano  and  especially  Nico- 
las Machiavel.  Hallam^s  estimate  of  Machiavel  is  verv  able  and  di»- 
criminating.  MachiavePs  Discourses  may  now  be  read  with  great  ad- 
vantage^  especially  as  the  course  of  civil  society  tends  further  towards 
democracy.  His  works  must,  however,  be  read  with  large  deduc- 
tions.   His  History  of  Florence  is  enough  to  immortalize  his  name. 

The  eiffhth  chapter  contains  the  history  of  the  literature  of  taste ; 
and  the  ninth,  of  scientific  and  miscellaneous  literature  in  Europe 
from  1900  to  1550.  Though  these  chapters  contain,  like  otlier  parts 
of  the  volume,  many  interesting  facts,  and  not  a  few  profound  ob- 
aervatkuiB,  yet  our  limits  preclude  any  further  quotation  or  reference. 

We  vUl  only  remark,  that  the  edition  of  the  Middle  Ages  by  the 
Harpeis,  is  brought  out  in  excellent  taste,  and  makes  one  very  con- 
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vanieiit  and  portable  volume.    It  contains  what  is  not  common  in 
these  days,  a  very  full  index. 

3. — The  Christian  Professor^  addressed  in  a  series  of  Counsels  and 
Cautions  to  the  Members  of  Christian  Churches.  By  John 
AngeU  James.    New  York :  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  1838.  pp. 

33a 

The  Rev,  John  AngeiU  James  of  Birmingham  has  been  too  long 
before  the  American  public  as  the  author  of  the  Sunday  School 
Ttadiers*  €hdde^  the  Qturch  Members*  Guide^  the  Family  Monitery 
etc,  and  is  too  extensively  known  as  the  friend  and  correspondent  c^ 
several  eminent  clergymen  and  others  in  this  country,  to  need  com- 
mendation to  the  fiivorable  regards  of  our  readers.  The  lively  in- 
terest which  he  has  ever  manifested  in  the  advancement  of  religion 
in  the  United  States,  as  well  as  the  influence  of  his  writings  in  pro- 
moting it,  has  taught  us  to  regard  him  as  one  of  ourselves.  While 
he  is  admired  as  a  pious,  judicious  and  instructive  writer,  he  is  also 
hailed  as  a  brother,  throughout  our  churches,  and  each  new  produc- 
tion from  his  pen  is  received  by  many  with  the  confidence  and  ar- 
dor of  a  confirmed  and  intense  christian  affection.  The  publication 
of  the  '^  Christian  Professor ^^  is  happily  adapted  to  widen  the  sphere 
of  this  affectionate  regard  for  the  author  ana  his  works. 

The  substance  of  this  ^  series  of  Counsels  and  Cautions^'*'*  as  the 
author  states  in  his  preface,  was  dfelivered  in  a  course  of  sermons 
addressed  to  the  church  of  which  he  is  pastor.  This  boc^  is  design- 
ed as  a  sequel  to  the  "  Church  Members'*  Guide^"*  and  treats  of  the 
practical  rather  than  the  private,  experimental  and  doctrinal  parts  of 
religion ;  though  these  are  distinctly  exhibited  and  insisted  on,  as 
essential,  not  only  to  true  piety,  but  to  the  acceptable  profession  of 
it  Yet  the  design  of  the  author  is  to  ^^  contemplate  the  believer 
rather  as  a  professor,  than  a  Christian,  or  at  least  rather  as  a  Chrbt- 
iao  in  relation  to  the  church  and  to  the  world,  than  in  his  individual 
capacity,  or  in  his  retirements.^' 

The  work  is  divided  into  nineteen  chapters^  embracing  the  follow- 
ias  topics : 

What  the  christian  profession  imports. — ^The  obligation  and  design 
of  the  christian  profession. — ^The  dangers  of  self-deception. — The 
young  professor. — ^An  attempt  to  compare  the  present  generation  of 
profaAors  with  others  that  have  preceded  them. — ^The  necessity  and 
unportanoe  of  professors  not  being  satisfied  with  low  degrees  of  piety, 
and  of  their  seeking  to  attain  to  eminence. — ^The  du^  of  professors 
to  avoid  the  appearance  of  evil. — On  conformity  to  the  world. — On 
the  conduct  or  professors  in  reference  to  politics. — On  brotherly  love. 
— The  influence  of  professors. — Ck)nduct  of  professors  towards  un- 
converted relatives. — ^The  unmarried  professor. — ^The  professor  in 
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prosperity. — ^The  professor  in  adversity. — ^The  conduct  of  piofesaors 
away  from  home. — ^The  backsliding  professor. — On  the  necemty 
of  the  Holy  Spirit's  influence  to  sustam  the  christian  professor. — ^The 
dying  professor. 

We  have  read  most  of  these  chapters  with  great  satisfaction,  and 
cordially  recommend  the  book  to  American  readers.  Though  the 
author  had  in  his  eye  the  professors  of  Christianity  in  another  nation, 
and  wrote  for  their  benefit  especially,  his  Counsels  and  Cautions 
and  even  his  descriptions  of  the  present  generation  of  professors,  are 
equally  applicable  to  those  of  our  own  country.  He  does  honor  to 
several  of  our  own  authors  by  quoting  them  in  confirmation  or  illus- 
tration of  the  sentiments  he  inculcates.  Among  these  are  an  adnii- 
rable  ^^  address  to  persons  on  their  joining  the  church  contained  in 
a  manual  used  in  one  of  the  Presbyterian  churches  in  America,'^  the 
excellent  ^^  advice'^  given  by  Edwards  *'*'  to  a  young  lady  who  had 
just  commenced  the  life  of  faith,''  and  portions  of  a  sermon  by  the 
Rev.  Albert  Barnes  of  Philadelphia  on  *^  the  rule  of  Christianity  in  re- 

fird  to  conformity  to  the  world,"  which  has  been  repu]>lished  in 
ngland. 

The  sentiments  of  this  little  volume  are  evangelical.    Some  pas- 
sages of  it  are  eloquent,  and  highly  attractive. 

4. — Outlines  of  a  History  of  the  Court  of  Rome  and  of  the  Temporal 
Power  of  the  Popes.  Translated  from  the  French.  Phila- 
delphia :  Joseph  Whctham,  1837.  pp.  328. 

This  book  is  executed  in  a  manner  which  is  creditable  to  the  pub- 
lisher. In  its  bearings  upon  the  Catholic  controversy  in  this  country 
both  ecclesiastical  and  political,  it  is  a  timely  and  important  publica- 
tion. It  is  divided  into  thirteen  chapters,  the  running  titles  of  which 
are,  *'  The  origin  of  the  temporal  power  of  the  popes." — **  Enter- 
prises of  the  popes  of  the  ninth  century." — ^'^  The  tenth  century." — 
**  Enterprises  of  the  popes  of  the  eleventh  century." — ^  Quarrels 
between  the  popes  and  the  sovereigns  of  the  twelflh  century," — 
**  The  power  of  the  popes  of  the  thirteenth  century." — ^'^  The  four- 
teenth century." — ^*'  The  fifteenth  century." — ^"  Policy  of  the  popes 
of  the  sixteenth  century." — ^''The  attempts  of  the  popes  of  the 
seventeenth  century." — *'^  The  eighteenth  century." — ^"  Kecapitula- 
tion." — *'*'  The  conduct  of  the  court  of  Rome  since  the  year  1800." 

The  first  French  edition  of  the  work  was  DubFished  in  1810.  The 
last  chapter,  (on  the  conduct  of  the  court  or  Rome  since  1800,)  was 
not  added  until  the  fourth  edition,  which  was  published  in  1818. 
To  this  also  was  appended  a  ^*  Chronological  Table  of  the  popes" 
irom'St.  Peter  in  the  first  century,  which  is  continued,  in  the  Ameri- 
can edition,  to  the  election  of  Gregory  XVI.,  in  1831.  This  table 
throws  some^  light  upon  several  of  the  details  of  the  work,  and  is  a 
Taluable  appendage- 
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Thk  work,  though  published  anonymously,  is  asserted  to  be  the 
pnxluction  of  M.  Daunou.  M.  Dupin,  recently  a  member  of  the 
rrench  ministry,  calls  it  a  historical  work  of  the  first  order,  and 
gi^es  it  a  place  in  his  ^'  Bibliotheque  Choisib  des  liures  de  droit 
qu'il  est  le  plus  utile  d'acquerir  et  de  connaitre/^ 

We  extract  the  following  from  the  able  and  interesting  preface  to 
the  edition  now  before  us. 

^^  The  author  composed  this  work,  (which  he  modestly  calls  an 
essay,)  under  peculiar  advanta^s.  The  Archives  of  the  Vatican^ 
which  had  been  removed  to  Pans,  were  in  his  custody,  at  the  time^ 
by  order  of  the  government,  (says  M.  Dupin,)  and  subject  to  his  in- 
spection. He  appears  to  have  been  elaborate  in  research  and  judi* 
CM>us  in  the  selection  of  his  authorities.  He  is  clear  and  methodical 
in  the  arrangement  of  facts,  philosophical  and  profound  in  his  views 
and  spirited  in  his  composition.  His  purpose  in  composing  it  was 
to  prove  that  the  temporal  power  of  the  Koman  pontiffs  onginated 
in  foud  and  usurpation ;  that  its  influence  upon  their  pastoral  minis- 
try has  been  to  mar  and  degrade  it ;  that  its  continuance  is  dangerous 
to  the  peace  and  liberties  of  Europe ;  and  that  its  constant  influence 
and  e&cts  are  to  retard  the  advancement  of  civilization  and  know- 
led^.  Among  the  documents  upon  which  he  relies  are  many 
which,  he  says,  had  never  before  been  published. 

"^  In  treating  the  subject,  M.  Daunou  very  naturally  elves  promi- 
neoce  to  thoee  passages  in  the  history  of  the  court  of  Kome  which 
are  particularly  connected  with  the  affairs  of  his  own  country.  The 
liberties  of  the  Gallican  church  and  the  quarrels  which  have  oc- 
curred between  the  kings  of  France  and  the  Roman  pontiffs,  on 
account  of  those  liberties,  are  set  forth  with  considerable  detail.^' 

It  should  be  remarked,  however,  that  the  author  has,  in  some  in- 
stances, traced  with  minuteness  the  policy  and  conduct  of  the  court 
of  Bome  towards  other  countries,  and  the  effects  of  that  policy. 

It  adds  greatly  to  the  value  of  this  work  that  the  author  is  de- 
cidedly a  £)man  Catholic,  and  that,  while  he  deprecates  the  tempo- 
ral power  of  the  popes,  he  not  only  admits  but  positively  asserts 
their  supremacy  in  all  things  purely  spiritual,  and  the  claims  of  the 
Boman  Catholic  church  to  determme  authoritatively  all  mattera  of 
&itb.  In  the  latter  particular  he  differs  from  Gibbon  in  his  ^^  His- 
tory of  the  Decline  ana  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,^'  and  from  Hallam,. 
in  his  ^*  View  of  the  State  of  Europe  during  the  Middle  Ages.^^  Dif- 
fering from  the  above  authors,  as  M.  Daunou  does,  in  regard  to  the 
spiritual  supremacy  of  the  Roman  pontiffs,  his  agreement  with  them 
in  other  matters  of  fact  and  opinion  may  be  deemed  a  mutual  con- 
firmation, and  a  disagreement  between  them,  a  reason  for  further- 
investigation. 

On  ttie  whole,  this  book  comes  to  us  with  high  authority  and  we 
regard  it  as  well  adapted  to  the  instruction  of  American  readers.    It 
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teaches  lenons  of  wisdom  in  regard  to  the  assumptioiis  of  eodenas- 
tical  power  in  mattere  of  faith,  which  will  not  fail  to  be  appreciated 
by  the  members  of  the  protestant  churches  in  this  country,  and  our 
statesmen  and  those  who  aspire  to  become  such  may  here  obtain 
enlightened  and  definite  views  of  that  court  which  was  the  founder, 
and  has  been  the  principal  teacher  of  European  diplomacy. 

It  is  also  well  remarked  by  the  American  editor,  that  ^  the  aenti- 
ments  of  the  author,  upon  the  important  topics  of  this  book,  are  not 
unworthy  of  the  attention  of  the  Roman  Catholic  citizens  of  the 
United  States. 

'^  For  a  long  period  these  topics  have  attracted  the  attention  of 
the  politicians  as  well  as  the  clergy  of  France.  Several  works  have 
been  published  in  that  country,  relative  to  the  temporal  power  of  the 
po|>es,  among  which  a  small  volume  entitled  ^  Origine,  progres,  et 
timites  de  la  puissance  des  popes,'*  eto.  (Paris  1^1)  which  pos- 
sesses considerable  merit.  The  object  of  it  is  the  same  as  that  of 
this.  Its  author  remarks  in  his  preface  that  his  work  *  may  be  use- 
ful not  only  to  ecclesiastics,  who  ouffht  to  blush  at  their  need  of  in- 
struction in  that  matter,  but  also  to  those  public  men,  who  feel  the 
necessity  of  maintaining  the  Catholic  religion,  and  at  the  same  time 
making  it  consistent  with  our  liberties.'  The  liberal  party  m  France, 
(to  which  both  these  authora  belong,)  insist  upon  the  restoration  of 
the  Catholic  religion  to  the  simplicity  and  moderation  of  the  ancient 
chureh,  as  a  measure  which  is  indispensable  to  the  civil  and  reli- 
ffious  liberties  of  that  country.  This  simplicity  has  been  marred, 
they  say,  by  the  ftJse  decretals,  the  decree  of  Gracian,  .the  decretals 
of  the  popes,  ete.  and  the  chureh  (than  which  as  it  was  in  the  early 
ages  no  society  could  be  more  free)  has,  they  affirm,  become  an 
engine  of  intolerance  and  even  of  despotism.  This  party  is  opposed 
by  another,  which  contends  for  the  system  as  it  is,  notwhhstending 
the  admitted  spuriousness  of  the  decretals,  upon  which  the  roost  ob- 
jectionable parts  of  the  system  are  founded.  Their  disputes  have 
S'ven  origin  to  many  treatises  of  great  leaniing  and  ability,  upon 
e  subject  of  the  early  discipline  of  the  chureh--of  the  liberties  of 
the  Galilean  church— of  the  pragmatics— of  the  concordbitB,  ete.  etc. 
It  is  not  an  absurd  supposition,  tluit  causes  which,  in  times  pest,  have 
jifiected  injuriously  the  public  and  individual  interests  of  the  peof^ 
of  France  may,  in  times  future,  affect  in  like  manner  the  citizens  of 
other  countries.  On  no  other  supposition  can  we,  in  any  case,  with 
propriety  invoke  history,  as  a  guioe  in  present  emergencies.  T^t 
the  doctrines  of  this  book,  aad  the  expedients  proposed  in  it,  are 
still  accredited  and  approved  by  Catholic  Frenchmen,  distinguished 
for  learning  and  talents,  as  well  as  l^  the  popular  v<Hce  of  that 
country,  is  sufficiently  shown  by  the  testimony  of  M.  Dupin,  to  tiie 
merits  of  this  book  and  by  the  number  of  editions  through  which  it 
lias  passed.    It  is  impossible,  that  the  RonMUi  Cathdie  kity  of  die 
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Unifted  States,  should  condemn,  what  the  mtelligence  and  experience 
of  the  best  minds  in  France  decidedly  approve,  or  that  they  should 
deem  that,  to  be  trivial,  which,  such  men  as  the  advocate  general 
TbIoq,  IL  Dupin,  M.  Daunou  and  many  others  not  less  distinguished, 
bave  oooaideied  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  social  and  political 
interests  of  their  country.'^ 

5. — Ths  Elements  of  Political  Economy.  Abridged  for  the  use  of 
Academies,  By  Francis  Wayland^  D.  D,  President  ofBroum 
Vmversity^  and  Professor  of  Intellectual  and  Moral  PhUoS' 
ophy.    Boston :  Gould,  Kendall  6l  Lincoln,  1837.  pp.  254. 

Our  opinbn  of  the  original  work  of  Dr.  Wayland,  from  which  the 
above  has  been  abridged,  was  expressed  in  a  former  No.  of  the  Re- 
pository^ Vol.  X.  p.  ^9  seq.  The  author  has  now.  accomplished 
wbat  we  then  suggested  as  highly  desirable.  He  has  so  condensed 
and  abridged  his  original  work  as  to  furnish  an  admirable  text  book 
for  the  use  oi  academies  and  higher  seminaries.  We  are  glad  to 
see  this  Abridgement  before  the  public,  and  cordially  recommend  it 

^^— PrMctpZes  of  LUerpreting  the  Prophecies ;  briefly  iUusirated 
and  applied.  With  Notes.  By  Henry  Jones.  New  York 
and  Aiidover :  Gould  &  Newman,  1837.  pp.  150. 

The  principles  formally  stated  in  this  bpok  are  twenty  four.  In 
excogitating  and  arrange  these  principles  the  author  seems  to  have 
confined  himself  principally  to  the  study  of  the  English  Bible  with- 
out recouise  to  the  more  extended  investigations  of  others.  The 
▼oik  is  original  and  appears  to  have  been  the  result  of  much  study. 
Sanie  of  the  principles  here  illustrated  are  not  as  well  guarded  as 
tbey  might  have  been  by  more  extensive  learning,  and  some  of  them, 
we  tfunk,  are  not  fully  sustained.  Yet  the  author  has  succeeded  in 
slating  with  clearness  some  important  facts,  as  '^  First  piinciples  of 
the  oiacles  of  Grod,'^  which,  as  he  remarks  in  his  Introduction,  '^  have 
heretofore  been,  and  are  still  too  much  overlooked  in  the  study  of  the 
prophecies.'^  These  principles  are  '^  easy  to  be  imderstood  and  ap- 
plied even  by  the  unlearned,''  ai>d  may  be  safely  submitted  to  every 
das  of  readers. 

7. — The  Works  of  Joseph  Addison^  complete  in  Three  Volumes. 
Embracing  the  whole  of  the  "  Spectator ^^  etc.  New  York : 
Harper  and  Brothers,  1837.  pp.  456,  459,  535. 

The  Works  of  Addison  have  acquired  a  reputation  which  needs 
act  the  aid  of  the  periodical  press  to  sustain  it.  They  are  among 
the  richest  treasures  of  English  literature,  and  will  not  cease  to  be 
admired  so  long  as  the  elegancies  of  the  English  language  shall  be 
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cultivated.  The  publishers  of  these  works  have  done  honor  to  the 
literary  taste  and  refinement  of  our  country  by  presuming  on  the 
sale  of  a  large  edition  of  these  volumes.  They  have  also  done  honor  ix> 
themselves  by  the  convenient  and  elegant  form  in  which  they  have 
prepared  and  executed  the  work.  Their  own  "  AdveBtisemenf  ** 
prefixed  to  the  first  volume,  which  we  subjoin,  expresses  all  thai  we 
need  to  say  in  commendins  this  edition  to  our  readers,  viz  : 

^^  In  presenting  to  the  American  public  this  new  edition  of  th& 
writings  of  Joseph  Addison,  the  publishers  hold  it  altogether  super* 
fluous  and  unnecessary  to  say  any  thing  in  commendation  of  the- 
works  themselves,  or  make  any  reference  to  the  established  and  in* 
creasing  celebrity  of  the  author.  That  celebrity  has  been  delibe* 
rately  conferred  by  a  succession  of  generations,  and  the  name  of  Ad- 
dison is  permanently  enrolled  among  the  brightest  that  adorn  the 
Augustan  age  of  English  literature.  A  few  wosds,  however,  of 
comment  upon  the  peculiar  advantages  of  this  edition  may  be  per* 
mitted,  it  is  hoped,  if  on  no  other  ground,  at  least  as  showing  the 
fuixiety  of  the  publishers  to  provide  the  community  with  the  best 
which  they  can  obtain,  and  the  most  suited  to  gratify  the  wants  and 
wishes  of  every  reader. 

The  superiority  of  this  edition  over  any  heretofore  published  in 
this  country,  or,  indeed  in  England,  consists  ia  its  convenience  of 
form,  its  low  price,  its  accuracy,  its  neatness  of  mechanical  execu- 
tion, and  above  all,  its  completeness^  It  comprises  not  only  all  the 
essays,  letters,  poems,  criticisms,  tales,  descriptions  and  dramatic  works 
of  Addison,  but  also  the  whole  of  the  Spectator ;  this  last  being  a  new 
and  very  useful  arrangement,  inasmuch  as  many  of  the  finest  essays,, 
narratives  and  characters  in  that  admirable  series  were  contributed 
jointly  by  Addison  and  others.  The  delightful  character  of  Sir  Rog- 
er de  doverley,  for  instance,  was  frequently  taken  up  by  Steele^ 
Budgell,  and  several  others  of  the  contributors  who  were  quite  as  often 
employed  in  the  beautiful  papers  relating  to  "  the  club^'  as  was  Ad- 
dison himself.  It  is  evident  that,  by  separating  those  of  the  latter  from 
the  others,  as  has  been  done  in  former  editions  of  his  works,  the 
continuity  of  the  story  is  destroyed  and  the  pleasuie  of  the  reader 
materially  diminished.  In  this  point  of  view  alone  the  edition  now 
offered  must  be  considered  vastly  preferable. 

Care  has  been  taken,  nevertheless,  to  designate  not  only  the  pa- 
pers contributed  by  Addison,  but  also  those  furnished  by  each  of 
the  other  writers ;  and  in  all  other  respects  the  edition  of  the  Spec- 
tator comprised  within  these  volumes  is  as  complete  and  perfect  as 
any  ever  published.    The  publishers  have  only  to  add  the  expres- 
sion of  iheir  hope,  that  the  favor  of  the  public  to  this  undertaking 
may  be  such  as  shall  encoursffe  them  to  the  production  of  other 
English  classics  in  a  correspondiog  style  of  excellence,  literary  and 
mechanical.^^ 
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^— Wc  Young  Disciple;  or^  A  Memoir  of  Antonetta  JR.  Peters. 
By  Rev.  John  A.  Clarke  Rector  of  St.  Andrew's  Churchy 
Philadelphia.  Author  of  The  Pastor's  Testimony,'*  ''Walk 
about  Zion,''  "  Gathered  Fragments^''  etc.  Philadelphia  : 
William  Marshall  &  Co.  1837.  pp.  328. 

The  subject  of  this  Memoir  departed  this  life  in  the  city  of  New 
Yoi^  in  the  autumn  of  1833,  aged  about  eighteen  years.  She  was 
a  member  of  the  Episcopal  church,  and  her  piety,  to  use  the  lan- 
guage of  her  biographer, ''  was  of  the  brightest  and  holiest  stamp.^* 
Sbe  was  a  grand-daughter  of  the  Rev.  Christopher  Godfrey  Peters, 
pastor  of  the  Moravian  church  in  the  city  of  New  York,  who  died 
10  1797,  and  cousin  of  Caroline  Elizabeth  Smelt,  the  history  of  whose 
wonderful  conversion  and  dying  testimony  has  done  much  to  exalt 
the  riches  of  free  grace  and  win  souls  to  Christ,-^has  been  exten- 
nvelv  read  in  this  country,  has  passed  through  several  editions  in 
England,  has  been  translated  into  the  German,  and  is  exerting  its 
sileot  but  effective  influence  in  many  countries.  The  memoir  of 
Miss  Peters  is  less  striking  and  wonderful,  but  the  spirit  which  per- 
vades it  is  equally  attractive,  and  its  narrative  equally  suited  to  in- 
struct and  benefit  the  reader.  It  is  well  written  and  worthy  of  ex« 
tensive  circulation. 

^—Rdigums  Dissensions :  Their  Cause  and  Cure,  A  Prize  Es^ 
say.  By  Pharcellus  Church,  Author  of  "  Philosophy  of  Be^^ 
nevolence.'*  New  York  :  Gould  &  Newman.  Amherst :  J* 
S.  &  C.  Adams.  Boston  :  Crocker  6l  Brewster,  Gould,  Ken- 
dall &  Lincoki.  Hartford  :  Canfield  &  Robbins.  Rochester : 
H.  Stanwood  &  Co.  1838.  pp.  400. 

Hie  manner  in  which  this  work  has  been  brought  before  the  pub-^ 
lie  furnishes  pinesumptive  evidence  of  its  substantial  excellence.  A 
premium  of  #200  was  offered  for  the  best  Tract  or  Treatise  on  Dis* 
tensions  in  the  churches.  From  twenty-seven  manuscripts,  several 
of  which,  the  committee  say,  were  written  with  much  ability  and  ia 
an  excellent  spirit,  they  selected  this  for  the  premium. 

On  the  announcement  of  this  award  we  were  happy  to  learn  that 
it  had  fallen  to  the  name  of  the  Rev.  Pharcellua  Church.  We  have 
known  this  author  only  through  hb  previous  work  entitled ''  The 
Philosophy  of  Benevolence,'^  which  we  regard  as  one  of  the  best  books 
which  has  been  issued  from  the  American  press.  A  distinguished 
clergyman,  and  a  stranger  to  the  author  remarked  to  U9,  soon  after 
its  puUkation,  that  it  was  one  of  the  few  books  whbh,  having  begun, 
be  felt  impelled  to  read  entirely  through.  We  have  not  yet  had 
time  to  follow  this  example  in  our  perusal  of  the  ''  Prize  Essay,** 
but  fiDom  the  portions  which  we  have  read,  our  impression  is  Uiat 
te  author  has  fully  equalled  himself,  in  his  former  work.    We  vo^ 
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tend  to  read  it  through,  and  Providence  pennittingf  to  express  our 
views  more  at  large  on  the  importaq^  and  delicate  subjects  of  which 
it  treats  in  a  future  Number  of  the  Repository. — In  the  mean  time 
we  commend  this  interesting  and  very  seasonable  publication  to  the 
diligent  and  devout  use  of  the  ministers  and  members  of  our 
churches  of  different  names,  whom  the  Saviour  prays  and  commands 
to  be  ONE. 

10. — A  New  Dranslalion  of  the  Hebrew  Prophets^  arranged  im 
chronological  order.  By  George  R.  Noyes,  Vol,  iti.^  can^ 
iaxnUng  Exekiel^  Daniel^  Haggai^  Zechariahy  Jonah  and  Mai' 
achi.    Boston :  James  Mumoe  dc  Co.  1837.  pp.  294. 

Mr.  Noyes  has  now  accomplished  a  translation  of  all  the  prophet- 
ical books  of  the  Scriptures.  He  has  persevered  with  most  praise- 
worthy dili^nce,  though,  we  regret  to  say,  that  but  limited  support 
has  been  yielded  to  his  works.  Much  benefit  in  the  way  of  under- 
standing some  of  the  most  difRcult  portions  of  the  Scriptures  can  be 
derived  by  all  classes  of  readers  in  an  examination  of  these  transla- 
tions. They  embody  some  of  the  results  of  the  most  recent 
investigations  which  have  been  made  in  Germany  in  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures.  The  notes  are  veiy  brief.  We  are  sorry  that  some 
things  are  to  be  found  in  them  which  show  that  Mr.  Noyes  has 
a  very  low  opinion  of  the  inspiration  of  the  Bible,  and  which  will 
preclude  a  large  class  of  readers  from  obtaining  much  instruction 
m>m  what  is  really  valuable.  Read  the  following :  '^  Respecting 
the  comparative  merits  of  Ezekiel  as  a  writer,  there  has  been  a  con- 
siderable diversity  of  opinion,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  remarks  of 
bishop  Lowth  upon  this  prophet,  in  his  Lectures  on  Hebrew  Poetry, 
and  the  note  of  Michaelis.  To  me  the  judgment  of  Michaelis  ap- 
pears in  this  instance  to  be  more  correct  tluin  that  of  Lowth.  Un- 
doubtedly there  are  to  be  found  in  Ezekiel  some  striking  passages, 
such  as  the  vision  of  the  dry  bones,  some  ^reat  thoughts,  such  as  mat 
in  96:  26,  and  many  bold  images.  But  m  general  he  wearies  the 
reader  by  endless  amplification  and  frequent  repetition,  and  some- 
times disgusts  by  his  minuteness  of  detail  in  the  aelineation  of  ^ross 
images.  One  illustration,  which  Isaiah  has  despatched  in  a  smgle 
verse,  or  a  single  expression,  Is.  1:  21,  Ezekiel  has  spun  out  into 
whole  diapters,  so  as  to  lead  us  to  wonder  at  the  state  of  society, 
when  such  things  would  not  be  offensive  to  the  taste  of  a  writer  of 
genius  and  his  contemporary  readers.  See  ch.  xvi.  and  xxiii.  His 
vimons  and  allegories  sometimes  dazzle  and  confound  rather  than 
impress  and  instruct  us,  though  it  may  be  said  that  his  contempora- 
ries may  have  attached  a  meaning  to  them,  where  we  cannot.  Yet 
he  was  himself  so  sensible  of  the  obscurity  of  some  of  his  emblems 
and  allegories,  that  he  gives  a  verbal  explanation  of  them.  Some  of 
Us  emblems  are  forced  and  unnatural,  and  there  occurs  occasionally 
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aometfaiof;  ludicrouB  in  their  want  of  appropriateness,  as  when  he 
takes  an  iron  pan,  and  lays  siegd  to  it,  as  the  emblem  of  enemies 
besieging  the  wall  of  a  city.  His  language  is  generally  prosaic, 
prolix,  <ud  without  strength.  Thero  may  appear  to  some  readers  a 
want  of  reverence  in  thus  speaking  of  the  style  of  the  prophet ;  but 
anoe"the  time  of  bishop  Lowth  the  style  of  the  sacred  writers  has 
been  r^arded  as  their  own,  and  made  the  subject  of  criticism,  and 
in  my  opinion  great  injuiy  is  done  to  the  just  claims  of  the  sacred 
writers  by  extravagant  and  indiscriminate  eulogy .^^  Such  things  re* 
quire  no  comment  Far  distant  be  the  time  when  our  theologians 
shall  learn  to  think  and  write  so  irreverently  of  men  who  spake  as 
tbey  were  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost !  Mr.  Noyes^s  views  of  the 
prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament  in  relation  to  the  Messiah  accord 
with  those  held  by  many  in  Germany,  but  which  we  hope  will  never 
have  currency  among  us. 

10.— 7%f  Family  Preacher;  or.  Domestic  Duties  illustrated  and 
enforced  in  Eight  Discourses.  By  Rev,  Rufus  WUliam 
BaHey,  of  South  Carolina.  New  York  :  John  S.  Taylor, 
1837.  pp.  158. 

The  sul^ts  discussed  in  this  volume  are  the  ^'  duties  of  bus- 
bandB,-H>f  wives, — of  females, — of  parents,— of  children, — of  mas- 
ters—of servants.'^  The  sermons  are  short,  and  written  in  a  finished 
and  flowing  style,  which  is  at  the  same  time  simple  and  intelligible. 
Thej  are.  of  a  highly  practical  character  and  well  adapted  to  family 
reamng. 

11.—^  Mother* s  Request.  Answered  in  Letters  of  a  Father  to  his 
Daughters.     I%iladelphia :  Joseph  Whetham,  1837.  pp.  264. 

This  little  volume  is  neatly  finished  in  all  respects,  and  is  credita- 
ble both  to  the  author  and  the  publisher.  Though  published  anony- 
mooBlv,  it  is  firom  the  pen  of  the  Rev.  R.  W.  Bailey  of  South  Caro- 
lina, the  author  of  the  '^  Family  Preacher,^^  which  we  have  noticed 
in  a  preceding  paragraph.  The  preparation  of  these  letters  was  the 
result  of  one  of  those  mysterious  providences,  of  not  unfrequent  oc- 
currence, by  which  the  mother  of  a  young  and  dependent  family  is 
removed  l^  death.  This  affliction  in  tne  present  instance  was 
attended  with  circumstances  of  thrilling  interest,  and  the  ^^  Mother^s 
Bequest,^  previous  to  her  departure  to  a  better  world  served  to  im- 
press upon  her  surviving  husband  a  still  deef>er  sense  of  his  parental 
responsibilities.  Thus  urged  by  a  sacred  regard  to  the  wishes  of  his 
departed  companion,  on  the  one  hand,  and  by  the  tenderest  sympa- 
thies on  the  other,  he  has  given  expression  to  his  parental  solicitude 
in  a  series  of  excellent  counsels,  contained  mforty'three  letters  to 
his  daa^ters.  The  topics  appear  to  be  judiciously  selected,  and 
the  seotunents  of  the  book  are  conceived  in  a  subdued  and  chastened 
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spirit,  are  expressed  with  elegance  and  neatness,  and  breathe  the  tmie 
of  piety  throughout  It  is  worthy  of  an  extensive  circulation,  and 
cannot  fail  to  be  read  with  profit  by  the  sons  and  daughters  of 
affliction. 


ARTICLE  XIII. 
Select  Literary  and  Miscellaneous  Intellioencb. 


UNITED    STATES. 


We  have  received  the  first  sheets  of  Prof.  Bushes  Exposition  of 
the  books  of  Joshua  and  Judges.  His  main  object  is  to  afibrd  facili- 
ties for  the  correct  understanding  of  the  sacred  text — ^to  aid  the  stu- 
dent of  the  Bible  to  ascertain  with  exactness  the  genuine  sense  of 
the  original.  Though  the  general  aspect  of  the  book  is  critical,  yet 
practical  remarks  have  been  inserted  to  such  an  extent  as  to  adapt 
It  happily  to  popular  use.  One  of  the  excellencies  of  the  author's 
commentaries  on  the  Scriptures  is  that  he  ^pples  with  the  really 
difficult  passages,  instead  of  adroitly  passmg  them  over,  as  some 
commentators  do,  with  a  cursory  practical  remark.  We  are  clad 
to  learn,  that  it  is  Prof.  Bush's  purpose  to  ep  over  all  the  historical 
books  of  the  Old  Testament  on  the  same  plan.  The  book  of  Gene- 
sis is  already  in  a  considerable  state  of  forwardness. 

The  first  part  of  Prof.  Nordheimer's  Critical  Grammar  of  the 
Hebrew  Language  has  come  to  hand.  It  is  printed  at  New  Haven 
by  B.  L.  Hamlen,  and  apparently  with  great  accuracy.  The  paper 
is  good  and  the  whole  appearance  is  neat  and  prepossessing.  The 
work  will  be  completed  in  two  volumes,  of  about  300  pages  each. 
The  first  volume,  (the  first  part  of  which  of  120  pages  is  now  pub- 
lished,) will  contain  the  whole  of  the  Grammar  as  far  as  the  Syntax ; 
the  second  will  contain  the  Syntax,  and  a  grammatical  analysis  of 
select  portions  of  the  Scriptures,  of  progressive  difficulty,  including 
those  portions  usually  read  in  the  principal  institutions  of  this  coun- 
try. The  whole  will  be  published  in  the  course  of  the  present  year. 
The  price  of  the  two  volumes  will  probably  be  about  six  dollars. 

A  small  volume  has  just  been  published  by  Gould  Sc  Newman, 
entitled,  "  Thoughts  on  a  New  Order  of  Missionaries.^'  We  have 
not  read  the  volume,  and  cannot  speak  of  its  merits.  It  does  not 
propose  to  interfere  at  all,  as  we  understand,  with  existing  missionary 
organizations,  but  advocates  the  adoption  of  means  for  sending  out 
pious  physicians  into  all  portions  of  the  heathen  world.  The  sub- 
ject is  important,  and  we  have  no  doubt  the  bode  will  attract  attention. 
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We  have  received  a  short  communication  from  a  *' Friend  of 
Truth  and  Justice,'^  requesting  us  to  correct  a  remark  which  we 
made  in  our  introductory  article  in  January,  1837,  in  relation  to  the 
British  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge.  We  there  stated 
that  at  the  time  when  this  Society  was  publishing  the  Bible  in  two 
languages,  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  were  publishing  it 
in  150.  Our  correspondent  suggests  that  the  former  society  does 
not,  like  the  latter,  hmit  its  operations  to  one  department  of  effort 
but  that  its  labors  embrace  schools,  missions,  distribution  of  the  Bi- 
ble, and  other  books,  translation  of  the  Bible,  lending  libraries,  and 
the  relief  of  temporal  necessities.  Our  correspondent  also  suggests 
that  the  former  Society  had  accomplished  a  sreat  amount  of  good 
before  the  rise  of  the  Bible  Society  in  1804.  In  1711,  the  Christian 
Knowledge  Society  had  given  instruction  to  nearly  5000  children  ; 
in  1761,  it  had  established  upwards  of  1400  schools,  in  which 
were  40,000  children,  in  England  and  Wales,  besides  similar  schools 
in  Scotland  and  Ireland,  and  had  in  1784,  planted  a  number  of 
missions,  etc.  We  have  only  to  say,  in  justification  of  ourselves,  that 
the  facts  in  our  article  were  taken  from  Mr.  Choules^s  Origin  and 
History  of  Missions,  that  taking  all  the  labors  of  the  Christian  Knowl- 
edge Society  in  view,  at  any  one  time,  since  the  Bible  Society  was 
formed,  it  has  exhibited  much  less  energy  than  the  latter,  and  that 
what  energy  it  has  possessed,  has  been  apparently  much  augmented 
by  the  establishment  of  the  Bible  Society.  These  were  the  positions 
taken  in  our  article,  and  we  think  the  facts  will  warrant  them,  not- 
withstanding the  suggestions  of  our  correspondent 

A  new  edition  of  Prof.  Stuart's  Hebrew  Chrestomathy  and  also  of 
his  Grammar  of  the  New  Testament  Dialect  will  be  published  dur- 
ing the  present  year. 

We  observe  that  the  Rev.  Dr.  Adams,  president  of  the  college  of 
Charleston,  S.  C.  has  published  a  new  work  on  Moral  Philosophy. 
We  hope  to  be  able  to  give  it  an  extensive  review  hercailer. 

Prof.  Hitchcock  of  Amherst  College  has  published  De  La  Beche's 
excellent  Manual  of  Greology,  with  additional  notes  and  illustrations. 

PERSIA. 

We  havejust  received  the  following  items  of  information  from  Mr. 
Perkins  of  Ooroomiah.  '^  You  inquire  respecting  European  travel- 
lers, now  in  these  regions.  1  know  of  but  few.  Monsieur  Auchet  Eloy, 
a  French  botanist  recently  travelled  through  Persia  and  the  adjacent 
regions.  He  had  gathereda  large  and  very  valuable  collection  of  botan* 
k»l  specimens,  and  had  reached  Constantinople  on  his  return ;  but  in 
that  city  of  conflagrations,  his  lodgings  took  fire,  and  his  collection 
of  plants  and  flowers — the  fruits  of  almost  endless  toil — ^were  all 
consumed  in  the  flames.    I  think  he  will  repeat  his  botanic  excur« 
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moDS,  in  these  regions,  as  I  believe  it  was  his  intention  to  publish. 
Mr.  William  Hamilton — a  youne  English  gentleman,  has  recently 
travelled  in  Asia  Minor,  and,  I  believe,  to  some  extent,  also,  in 
Mesopotamia.     He  is  a  very  able  young  man,  and  it  is  under- 
stood that  he  will  publish  the  result  of  his  travels.    James  Brant,  Esq., 
His  Britannic  Majesty's  consul  at  Erzroom,  has  travelled  exten- 
sively in  Asia  Minor,  and  an  interesting  article  from  his  pen,  on  the 
regions  over  which  he  has  travelled,  together  with  a  map  of  the 
same,  recently  appeared  in  a  periodical  magazine  of  the  Royal 
Greogmphical  Society,  published  at  London.    I  was  kindly  enter- 
tained by  Mr.  Brant,  during  my  late  visit  at  Erzroom,  and  he  men- 
tioned to  me  his  intention  of  soon  making  a  tour  into  K<!krdistan,  the 
result  of  which  he  will  doubtless  be  able  to  ave  to  Christendom  im- 
portant information,  respecting  re^ons,  which  have  never  yet  been 
visited  by  a  European.    The  English  embassy,  in  this  country,  are, 
at  present,  doing  little  of  a  literary  nature.    Its  members  are  too 
fully  occupied  in  political  matters,  to  allow  them  the  necessary  time. 
Mr.  Mc  Neill,  the  ambassador,  is  a  man  of  very  high  Uteraiy  stand- 
ing.   Many  interesting  and  able  articles,  from  him,  have,  within  a 
few  years,  appeared  iu  Blackwood's  Magazine.    All  the  articles  on 
Persia,  that  have  been  published  in  that  work,  are  from  his  pen. 
The  lithographic  press,  which  was  formerly  at  Tabreez,  is  now  at 
Tdher4n,  employed  in  publishing  a  periodical  newspaper,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  king.    This  is  the  mst  newspaper  ever  published 
in  Persia — ^four  numbers  have  been  issued — ana,  though  it  is  a  small 
thing  in  itself,  it  is  a  day*star  of  glory  for  the  civil  regeneraticxi  of 
this  countiy.    It  is  edited  by  a  Persian  Meerza,  who  was  once  am- 
bassador to  England, — ^who  speaks  the  English  language — and  is 
ardently  desirous  to  see  the  light  and  civiliaition  of  Europe  intro- 
duced into  Persia.    And  as  this  light  rolls  in,  how  important  is  it, 
that  the  gospel  should  come  with  it,  and  ffive  it  the  right  directicm  1 
We  have  nothing  new,  respecting  Mount  Ararat    On  my  late  jour- 
ney to  Erzroom,  I  again  passed  along  its  base ;  and  I  never  felt  so 
-strong  a  desire  to  ascend  it  as  in  this  instance.    The  earliness  of  the 
season,  however,  forbade  the  attempt    The  snow  extended  down, 
at  that  time,  (May,)  almost  to  its  base.    But  I  have  no  doubt  that  it 
may  be  ascended,  on  the  north-west  side,  which  is  by  &r  the  least 
steep,  with  the  aid  of  proper  facilities  and  preparations,  and  at  the 
right  season  of  the  year.    In  August  and  September  the  snow  coven 
not  more  than  one  third  of  the  mountain^     The  regicm  west  and 
flouth-west  of  Ararat  presents  striking  indications  of  having  felt  the 
effects  of  former  volcanic  action.    For  a  distance  of  iuteen  or 
twenty  miles  the  surface  of  the  ground  is  almost  entirely  covered 
with  stones,  each  weighing  from  five  to  ten  or  fifteen  pounds,  which 
give  indubitable  evidence  of  having  been  in  a  state  of  partial  fusion.'' 
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The  Evidences  of  the  Genuineness  of  the  Gospels,  bt 
Andrews  Norton.  Vol.  I.  Boston,  1837. 

Bvriowed  by  M.  Stoart,  Prof.  Ste.  Lit.  in  the  Thaol.  BemlMry,  Aodover. 

The  volume,  which  bears  the  title  given  above,  is  certainly 

a  production  of  no  ordinary  stamp,  and  is  a  phenomenon  in  our 

literary  hemisphere  which  ought  to  excite  much  interest.    Our 

country  has  hitherto  been  very  sparing  of  contributions  to  the 

stock  of  sacred  literature ;  at  least  of  such  as  are  the  fruit  of 

long  and  intense  study,  and  the  result  of  a  widely  extended 

knowledge  of  antiquities  either  sacred  or  profane.     We  have 

80  few  men  who  can  afford  to  bury  themselves  for  a  long  time 

in  the  closets  of  libraries,  and  so  few  libraries  that  have  closets 

well  stocked  with  books ;  withal  we  are  so  intent  upon  the 

practical  business  of  life — on  making  our  fortunes,  or  building 

up  a  mere  temporary  and  popular  fame,  or  grasping  at  office-^ 

that  we  grow  impatient  under  protracted  years  of  effort  in  the 

acquisition  of  individual  knowledge,  and  seldom  endeavour  to 

accomplish  what  the  riper  scholars  of  Europe  are  every  day 

labouring  to  accomplish.     And  what  is  very  discouraging  to  the 

few,  who  can  surmount  the  usual  obstacles,  resist  all  tempta- 

tkms  to  acquire  a  mere  short-lived  celebrity,  and  consent  to 

plough  and  sow  with  the  certain  apprehension  that  they  nqost 
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wait  for  the  harvest  until  some  future  period  which  may  not  ar- 
rive before  it  is  too  late  for  them  to  witness  its  gathering  in — 
what  indeed  has  hitherto  almost  paralyzed  every  attempt  among 
us  at  long  protracted  and  severe  literary  effort,  is,  that  when 
any  thing  of  this  nature  has  been  executed,  it  has  rarely  if  ever 
met  with  such  success  as  to  encourage  new  adventurers  in  the 
same  or  the  like  undertakings.  If  a  book  does  not  either  en- 
tertain the  mass  of  our  public,  or  show  them  bow  to  become 
richer  or  more  thrifty  in  their  business,  or  is  not  indispensable 
as  a  professional  work,  the  publishers  may  regard  themselves 
as  unusually  fortunate,  in  case  they  get  off  without  solid  loss 
from  an  edition  of  750  or  at  most  1000  copies.  This  is  true  of 
almost  any  thoroughly  literary  work  which  can  be  named. 

It  were  easy  to  support  these  allegations  by  appeal  to  par- 
ticular facts ;  but  the  detail  of  them  would  be  an  ungrateiul 
labour,  and  lead  me,  moreover,  quite  away  from  the  execution 
of  the  more  pleasant  task  which  1  have  now  undertaken  to  per- 
form. If  any  reader  is  so  sensitive  to  the  honour  of  the  litera- 
ry character  of  those  who  dwell  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  as  to 
look  with  suspicion  on  such  statements  as  I  have  made,  and  to 
call  them  in  question,  let  him  make  trial  at  the  office  of  even 
the  most  intelligent  and  liberal  of  our  publishers,  and  see  what 
the  result  of  his  inquiries  about  the  pablication  of  a  work  of 
deep  and  recondite  literature  will  be.  Wor  can  he  justly  blame 
the  publishers.  How  can  they  affi)rd  to  print  what  the  Amer- 
ican public  will  not  patronize  ?  And  how  can  they  be  respon- 
sible for  the  pursuits  and  the  taste  of  all  thehr  countrymen  ? 

Mr.  Norton  is  one  of  the  very  few  among  us,  who  are  jda- 
ced  in  circumstances  of  literary  ease  and  comfort.  Not  con- 
strained to  pursue  the  daily  duties  of  an  office,  which  he  once 
held  in  the  University  of  Cambridge,  in  order  to  provide  for 
himself  and  his  family,  he  seems  to  have  relinquished  them  for 
the  sake  of  a  higher  object — to  devote  himself  without  reserve 
to  the  pursuit  of  sacred  literature  in  some  of  its  most  interesting 
and  important  branches.  The  work  before  us  is  the  fruit  of  the 
leisure  thus  secured  ;  and  surely  it  bears  testimony  that  this  lei- 
sure-time has  been  very  busily  employed. 

The  author  tells  us,  in  his  preface,  that  he  began  this  work 
ni  1819,  and  that  he  was  then  ^  so  much  in  error  respecting  the 
inquiries  to  which  it  would  lead  him,  that  he  believed  it  might 
be  accomplished  in  six  months.'  Every  tyro  in  literature  who 
afterwards  makes  any  considerable  advances,  can  at  a  later  day 
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^rmptihne  with  such  a  feeling  as  this.  He  remembers  the 
time,  when  he  wondered  that  such  men  as  have  taken  the  lead 
in  sacred  literature  or  theology,  should  have  occupied  so  many 
years  in  doing  what  seemed  to  him  to  be  feasible  in  the  course 
of  a  few  weeks,  or  at  most  of  a  few  months.  How  often  is  the 
diligent  scholar  reminded,  that  the  mount  of  science  is  like  that 
of  natural  yision  ;  the  higher  you  ascend,  the  wider  the  pros- 
pect is  extended.  Even  when  we  reach  the  summit,  it  is  only 
to  see  that  the  prospect  is  boundless  in  every  direction. 

Mr.  Norton,  it  seems,  has  been  busied  some  eighteen  yeare 
with  his  undertaking,  instead  of  six  months ;  although  this  is 
Dot  to  be  understood  of  his  first  volume  only  which  is  now  pub- 
lished, but  also  of  two  more  which  are  yet  to  appear.  The  pub- 
lic cannot  complain  of  the  author,  by  alleging  in  this  case  that 
he  is  hasty  in  his  performance,  seeing  that  the  ^^  nonum  pre- 
matur  in  annum"  has  been  doubled  in  the  present  instance  But 
the  book  in  question  gives  evidence  enough  that  it  has  not  been 
hing  idly  by,  during  the  greater  part  of  these  eighteen  years. 
The  investigadons  which  it  developes  could  never  have  been 
made  without  much  time  and  severe  labour. 

It  seems  to  have  been  the  general  persuasion  of  the  English 
and  American  public,  since  the  publication  of  the  great  work  of 
Lardner  on  the  Evidences  of  Christianity,  and  that  of  Paley, 
that  little  or  nothing  more  remained  to  be  done,  in  regard  to 
the  literary  and  archaeological  part  of  this  undertaking.  Lard- 
ner seemed  to  have  exhausted  all  the  store  houses  of  ancient 
Jewish,  Heathen,  or  Christian  testimonies  to  the  existence  and 
genuineness  of  the  New  Testament  books ;  and  Paley,  who  has 
added  little  indeed  to  the  archaeological  part  of  this  undertaking, 
has  thrown  the  whole  substance  into  such  a  compact,  tangible, 
intelligible  form,  employed  such  skill  and  address  in  his  reason- 
ing, aud  so  admirably  adapted  the  whole  to  popular  ends,  at 
least  fiir  the  instruction  of  the  greater  part  of  the  wellnnformed 
oooununity,  that  there  did  not  seem  to  be  any  call  for  further 
eftrt  in  regard  to  this  part  of  Christian  Apologetics.  In  addi- 
tion to  this  it  should  also  be  remarked,  that  within  the  last  half 
centniy  very  few  infidel  works  have  appeared  in  the  English 
laogoage,  which  had  any  claim  to  literary  pretensions,  or  which 
needed  any  refutation  from  a  knowledge  of  antiquity.  They 
have  been  little  else  than  a  repetition  of  the  stale  criticisms  and 
Wen  of  Voltaire,  La  Mettrie,  Paine,  and  a  few  others  of  the 
like  class ;  and  whatever  show  of  ailment  has  been  exhibited. 
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it  has  been  mostly  of  the  a  priori  kind,  either  assuming  that 
the  attributes  of  God  are  utteny  inconsistent  with  the  doctrines 
and  narratives  of  the  Bible,  or  else  that  we  are  equally  desti- 
tute of  evidence  both  in  respect  to  the  being  and  attributes  of 
God  and  the  truth  of  the  Scriptures. 

After  all  the  learning  and  ability,  however,  that  Lardner  and 
Paley  have  shewn  in  England  in  relation  to  the  subject  before 
us,  or  Schmidt,  Kleuker,  or  Liess  have  exhibited  on  the  Conti- 
nent of  Europe,  there  has  sprung  up,  within  the  last  generation, 
a  new  reason  for  further  effort,  such  as  Mr.  Norton  has  made. 
Novus  secldrum  incipit  ordo ;  but  in  a  very  different  sense,  no 
doubt,  from  that  which  the  poet  meant  to  convey.  Semler, 
Eckermann,  Eichhorn,  Paulus,  Gabler,  Henke,  and  many  others 
of  the  like  stamp,  in  Germany,  have,  in  one  way  and  another, 
assailed  the  general  and  settled  belief  of  the  Christian  church  at 
large,  in  respect  to  the  genuineness  and  authenticity  of  the  New 
Testament  Scriptures,  from  quarters  that  were  unexpected,  and 
in  a  manner  which  for  a  while  was  perplexing  and  soniewhat 
disheartening  to  the  most  strenuous  defenders  of  the  older  and 
long  established  sentiments  of  Christians  in  general. 

Neology  in  Germany  has  indeed  had,  for  a  while,  apparently 
a  prosperous  run  and  propitious  gales.  The  time  was,  and  for 
more  than  one  decemium  too,  when  there  was  not  more  than 
one  solitary  magazine  in  all  Germany,  of  any  great  literary  pre- 
tensions, which  maintained  both  the  genuineness  and  the  authen- 
ticity of  the  sacred  books.  This  was  the  highly  respectable 
Magazin  of  Storr,  Flatt,  and  others,  at  Tiibingen.  Now  and 
then  a  solitary  voice  was  heard,  in  defence  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment or  of  the  New,  like  that  of  Jahn,  or  in  some  respects  of 
Hug,  and  of  a  few  writers  of  smaller  treatises.  How  greatly 
are  those  times  changed  !  A  predominant  party  in  literature 
are  plainly  rising  up,  at  present,  who  believe  and  maintain  for 
substance  the  long  established  doctrines  of  the  Christian  church- 
es in  relation  to  these  topics.  Another  day,  I  fully  believe  a  bet- 
ter one,  is  dawning  once  more  on  the  churches  of  the  Conti- 
nent. 

Widely  difilised  as  German  literature  is  beginning  to  be  in 
this  country  and  in  England,  it  is  unwise,  indeed  it  is  impossi- 
ble, for  us  to  remain  idle  spectators  of  the  great  contest  which 
has  been  and  still  is  going  on.  If  those  who  believe  in  and  wish 
to  defend  either  the  genuineness,  or  the  authenticity,  or  both, 
of  the  Old  Testament  and  the  New,  choose  to  slumber  on  their 
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post,  and  let  neological  views  have  their  course  without  any  ef- 
fort to  check  or  regulate  them,  they  may  be  assured  that  in  the 
end  this  country  will  see  a  revolution  not  unlike,  in  many  re- 
spects, to  that  in  Grermany.  There  is  no  small  part  of  our 
community,  after  all  that  we  say  and  may  justly  say  about  the 
prevalence  of  Christian  faith  among  us,  who  would  be  glad  of 
an  opportunity  fairly  to  escape  from  the  obligation  which  the 
Bible  imposes  upon  their  consciences.  They  have  been  so 
educated,  however,  that  they  cannot  do  this  by  embracing  at 
once,  and  in  their  revolting  and  blasphemous  forms,  the  senti- 
ments of  a  Paine,  a  Godwin,  a  Taylor  (of  London),  or  of  a 
much  more  insignificant  class  still — ^an  Owen,  a  Fanny  Wright, 
or  an  Abner  Kneeland.  The  gulf  is  too  wide,  deep,  and  foul, 
to  be  inviting  to  them.  But  if  some  writer  like  Eichhom  should 
rise  up  among  us,  who  to  all  the  charms  of  genius  and  taste 
should  add  a  widely  diffused  knowledge  of  classical  and  sacred 
learning,  and  who  should  attack  the  genuineness  of  the  sacred 
writings  on  grounds  of  archaeological  history  and  criticism  ;  in  a 
word,  if  any  one  should  by  his  talents  and  learning  contribute  to 
make  the  cause  of  skepticism  respectable  among  the  well  in- 
formed classes  of  society  ;  I  doubt  not  that  sooner  or  later  we 
should  have  a  large  neological  party  in  our  country.  I  ask  ev- 
ery sober  and  enlightened  man,  who  is  well  acquainted  with 
the  state  of  feeling  among  men  of  the  world,  whether  irreligion, 
or  skepticism,  if  once  made  respectable  by  an  appearance  of 
learned  investigation  and  great  talents,  would  not  be  gratefully 
accepted  by  many,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  the  burden  that  now 
lies  on  their  consciences,  in  consequence  of  their  education,  or 
of  the  influence  of  the  circles  of  friends  in  which  they  now 
move. 

For  my  own  part,  I  cannot  doubt  of  this.  Of  course  I  can- 
not doubt  the  expediency  of  preparing  for  the  great  contest 
which  must  ensue,  if  once  the  views  of  Neologists  shall  become 
current  among  us.  I  would  not  anticipate  these,  and  diffiise 
them  prematurely.  Sufficient  for  the  day  is  the  evil  thereof. 
It  'is  not  good  policy,  rather,  I  would  say,  it  is  not  sound  pru- 
dence, to  fill  the  ears  of  the  community  with  reports  of  dan- 
ger coming  upon  the  cause  of  truth,  which  is  new,  unexpected, 
and  of  a  highly  threatening  character.  A  general  need  not  pro- 
claim in  glowing  language  to  his  army,  on  the  eve  of  contest, 
the  terrible  power  of  the  enemy  with  whom  they  are  to  com- 
bat, and  thus  send  them  into  the  field  half-conquered  before  the 
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oDset  of  battle.  But  on  the  other  hand,  he  may  easily  cairy 
his  discretion  in  this  respect  a  great  deal  too  far.  If  the  enemy 
whom  the  general  is  to  meet  are  furnished  with  a  new  sort  of 
arms,  have  acquired  some  new  military  tactics  which  are  ibr- 
midable,  or  posted  themselves  on  vantage  ground  unknown  to 
his  own  army,  then  he  would  be  rash  indeed  not.  to  inform  his 
soldiers  of  all  this,  and  not  to  instruct  them  how  they  are  to  cope 
with  and  overcome  these  new  or  formidable  means  of  attack  or 
resistance. 

Such,  in  some  respects,  I  deem  the  situation  of  our  commu- 
nity to  be.  The  progpress  of  German  literature,  and  of  thai 
part  of  it  which  is  neohgicdl^  cannot  now  be  prevented.  If  it 
IS  impeded  here  and  there,  it  will  burst  out  in  other  places. 
There  are  among  us  literary  men  enough,  and  men  rather  in- 
clined to  skeptk^ism,  to  think  and  act  for  themselves  in  the 
choice  and  purchase  of  books.  There  are  learning  and  talent 
enough  displayed  in  many — very  many— -of  the  German  neologi- 
cal  works,  to  excite  curiosity  highly,  and  at  least  to  command 
literary  respect.  It  is  not  within  the  power,  then,  of  the  sober, 
believing,  religious  part  of  the  community,  to  put  a  stop  to  the 
reading  and  diffiision  of  such  works.  And  thb  being  most  plain- 
ly the  state  of  the  case,  I  think  we  have  no  way  left  but  to  pre- 
pare for  the  worst,  and  to  take  the  vantage  ground  if  we  can  in 
the  contest,  by  shewing  those  who  would  attack  the  cause  of 
settled  belief  in  the  Scriptures,  that  neither  their  attacks  are  un- 
provided for  by  us,  nor  their  weapons  or  tactics  unknown  to  us. 

Let  us  not  dream  of  a  black  Usty  an  index  expurgaiarimf 
of  books,  in  this  free  country  and  Protestant  land,  from  access 
to  which  our  youth  or  others  are  prohibited.  Some  parents 
have  tried  the  experiment  of  shutting  up  their  children  from  all 
intercourse  with  others,  in  order  to  keep  them  from  being  con- 
taminated. The  result  has  nearly  always  been,  that  when  they 
did  go  out  at  last  into  the  world,  being  strangers  in  point  of  ex- 
perience to  all  its  temptations  and  allurements,  they  fell  an  easy 
prey  to  them,  and  were  undone  fx  life.  So  in  the  case  befim 
us ;  particularly,  I  would  say,  in  regard  to  young  men  who  are 
now  m  a  course  of  educatk>n  for  the  ministry.  If  we  keep  them, 
either  in  Seminaries  or  under  private  tuitkm,  from  all  acquaint- 
ance with  what  neology  has  done  or  is  now  doing  in  respect  to 
the  Scriptures  either  oif  the  Old  Testament  or  the  New,  wbea 
they  go  out  mto  the  world  they  will  meet  with  those  who  have 
diunk  in  the  new  doctrines.    They  will  be  attacked  by  them; 
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atticked  wkh  the  leaniing  and  skill  which  Eicbhom  and  others 
of  the  like  cast  have  fiirnishedj  ready  to  their  hand ;  and  they 
will,  from  the  necessity  of  the  case,  be  shocked  and  confounded 
by  the  assault,  if  not  overthrown.  Besides  this  too,  many  sen- 
sible inquirers  among  the  laity,  who  have  heard  conversation 
on  topics  involved  in  such  a  controversy,  or  read  something 
concerning  them,  will  be  naturally  led  to  inquire  of  their  pastor 
what  all  this  means.  If  he  is  ignorant  of  it,  or  cannot  in  any 
becoming  and  satisfactory  manner  solve  their  doubts  or  quiet 
their  apprehensions,  then  their  difficulties  will  be  increased,  and 
in  all  probability  will  end  in  a  state  of  skepticism. 

Semper  paratut^  then,  should  be  the  maxim  of  the  young 
theologian,  at  a  time  like  this.  And  if  this  be  so,  then  I  would 
ask,  whether  there  is  any  way  so  good,  for  those  who  direct 
the  studies  of  young  men  that  are  candidates  for  the  ministry, 
as  prudently  and  cautiously  to  make  known  to  them  the  sub- 
stance of  neological  doctrine,  whether  critical  or  theological,  and 
instruct  them  how  to  answer  the  objections  which  it  raises. 
What !  Shall  we  spend  weeks  and  months  in  combating  the 
infidek  and  skeptics  of  early  ages  or  of  past  generations ;  must 
Hume  and  Collins  and  Sbaftsbury  and  Tolland  and  Tindal  be 
met  and  refuted,  at  all  points  and  with  great  care,  although  they 
inve  mostly  argued  on  grounds  that  are  merely  a  prUm,  and 
shall  the  far  more  powerful  and  subtle  skeptics  of  the  present 
day,  whose  appeal  is  professedly  to  antiquity  and  criticism,  be 
passed  by  in  silence,  or  studiously  excluded  from  the  circle  of 
our  consideration  7  Believe  this  who  may,  I  cannot  accede  to 
It.  Every  age  has  its  own  peculiarities,  its  own  dangers,  its 
own  corruptions,  and  its  own  weapons  of  asss^ult  upon  the  Scrip- 
tures. It  is  not  meet  that  we  should  live  so  much  out  of  the 
age  to  which  we  belong,  and  be  conversant  only  with  times  that 
are  Ibrever  gone  by. 

I  have  made  these  remarks  in  order  to  show,  that  the  work 
of  Mr.  Norton  is  not  in  any  measure  to  be  deemed  superfluous, 
because  we  have  the  works  of  Lardner,  Paley,  and  others  of  a 
similar  character  in  English,  or  the  works  of  Schmidt,  Less, 
Eleuker,  etc.,  in  German  and  Latin.  Mr.  Norton  has,  in  the 
Preface  to  his  work,  given  us  reasons  why  he  entered  de  novo 
upon  the  investigations  which  led  to  it — ^reasons  which  I  think 
ought  to  satisfy  every  one  who  is  acquainted  with  the  present 
state  of  sacred  criticism  and  literature. 

In  order  that  the  readers  of  this  Pericecal  may  obtain  some 
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definite  view  of  the  positions  which  have  been  taken  by  leading 
Neologists  in  respect  to  the  genuineness  of  the  Gospels,  it  is 

K roper  that  some  extracts  from  Eichhom's  Introduction  to  the 
Few  Testament  should  here  be  presented.  Complaint  cannot 
be  made  that  this  class  of  writers  are  unfairly  dealt  with  in  our 
statements  respecting  them,  when  they  are  left  to  speak  for  them- 
selves. I  cannot  do  better  here,  than  to  introduce  an  extract 
from  Mr.  Norton's  introductory  Statement  of  the  Case^  viz.  of 
the  matter  in  dispute,  or  the  subject  which  he  has  undertaken 
to  discuss.  The  passages  with  double  commas  at  the  beginning 
and  end  are  translations  by  him  from  Eichhom ;  the  remainder 
consists  of  his  own  remarks,  intermixed  for  the  sake  of  illustration 
and  in  order  to  secure  accui*acy  of  statement. 

^^  Justin  Martyr,^^  says  Eichborn,  **  who  was  bom  A.  D.  89,  and 
died  A.  D.  163,  a  Samaritan,  a  native  of  Flavia  Neapolis,  early  be- 
came converted  from  a  heathen  philosopher  to  a  zealous  Christian, 
and  was  one  of  the  earliest  Christian  writers.  He  nowhere  quotes 
the  life  and  sayings  of  Jesus  according  to  our  present  four  Gospels, 
which  he  was  not  acquainted  with.  This  is  a  very  important  cir- 
cumstance in  regard  to  the  history  of  the  Grospels ;  as  he  had  devo- 
ted many  years  to  travel,  and  resided  a  long  time  in  Italy  and  Asia 
Minor." 

On  the  whole,  it  is  concluded  by  Eichhom  and  others,  that  oar 
four  Gospels,  in  their  present  form^  were  not  in  use,  and  were  not 
known,  till  the  end  of  the  second  century.  Previously  to  that  time, 
it  is  supposed,  that  other  gospels  were  in  circulation,  allied  to  those 
which  we  possess,  but  not  the  same.  "  If  we  will  not,"  sa)rs  Eich- 
hom, ^'  be  influenced  by  mere  assertions  and  unsupported  tradition, 
but  by  the  only  sure  evidence  of  history,  we  must  conclude  that  be- 
fore our  present  Gospels,  other  decidedly  difierent  gospels  were  in 
circulation,  and  were  used  during  the  first  two  centuries  in  the  in- 
struction of  Christians."  Eichhom,  however,  does  not  deny  that 
the  canonical  Gospels  are,  in  a  certain  sense^  the  works  of  the  au- 
thors to  whom  they  have  been  ascribed.  He  expressly  defends  the 
genuineness  of  that  of  John ;  and  with  regard  to  the  three  others,  he 
says  :  "  According  to  the  uniform  tradition  of  the  Church,  the  first 
three  Gospels  proceeded  from  Matthew,  Mark,  and  Luke.  This 
tradition  is  not  to  be  called  in  question,  unless  there  are  strong  rea- 
sons against  it ;  and  where  are  such  reasons  to  be  found  ?"  He  con- 
tends, however,  that  the  Gospels  have  been  grossly  corrupted.  His 
statements  respecting  this  subject  are  connected  with  his  account  of 
the  supposed  common  origin  of  the  first  three  of  our  present  Gros- 
pels, and  of  the  gospels  which  he  believes  to  have  been  in  ubb  before 
those  we  now  possess.    This  account  is  as  follows  : 
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There  was  very  early  in  existence  a  short  historical  sketch  of  the 
life  of  Christ,  which  may  be  called  the  Original  Gospel.  This  was, 
probably,  provided  for  the  use  of  those  assistants  or  the  apostles  in 
the  woric  of  teaching  Christianity,  who  had  not  themselves  seen  the 
actions  and  heard  the  discourses  of  Christ.  It  was  however  but  *  a 
rough  sketch,  a  brief  and  imperfect  account,  without  historical  plan 
or  methodical  arrangement.^  In  this  respect  it  was,  according  to 
Eichhom,  very  dilferent  from  our  four  Gospels.  **  These  present 
no  rough  sketch,  such  as  we  must  suppose  the  first  essay  upon  the 
life  of  Jesus  to  have  been  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  are  works  written 
with  art  and  labor,  and  contain  portions  of  his  life,  of  which  no  men- 
tion was  made  in  the  first  preaching  of  Christianity.*^  This  Original 
Gospel  was  the  basis  both  of  the  earlier  gospels  used  during  the  first 
two  centuries,  and  of  the  first  three  of  our  present  Gospels,  namely, 
those  of  Matthew,  Mark,  and  Luke,  by  which  those  earlier  gospels 
were  finally  superseded.  The  earlier  gospels  retained  more  or  less 
of  the  rudeness  and  incompleteness  of  the  Original  Gospel. 

"  But  they  very  soon  fell  into  the  hands  of  those  who  undertook 
to  supply  their  defects  and  incompleteness,  both  in  the  general  com- 
pass of  the  history,  and  in  the  narration  of  particular  events.    Not 
content  inth  a  life  of  Jesus,  which,  like  the  gospel  of  the  Hebrews, 
and  those  of  Marcion  and  Tatian,  commenced  with  his  public  ap- 
pearance, there  were  those  who  early  prefixed  to  the  Memoirs  used 
by  Justin  Maityr,  and  to  the  gospel  of  Cerinthus,  an  account  of  his 
descent,  his  birth,  and  the  period  of  his  youth.    In  like  manner,  wo 
find,  upon  comparing  together,  in  paiallel  passages,  the  remaining 
fragmentB  of  these  gospeb,  that  they  were  receiving  continual  ac- 
cessions.   The  voke  from  heaven  at  the  baptism  of  Jesus,  was  ori- 
ginally stated  to  have  been :  Thou  art  my  Son ;  this  day  have  I  he^ 
gotten  thee ;  as  it  is  quoted  by  Justin  Martyr  in  two  places.    Cle- 
ment of  Alexandria  found  the  same,  in  a  gospel  of  which  we  have 
no  particular  description,  with  the  addition  of  the  word,  *  beloved' : 
Thou  cart  my  beloved  son ;  this  day  have  I  begotten  thee.     Other 
gospels  represented  the  voice  as  having  been :  Thou  art  my  beloved 
son^  with  whom  I  am  well  pleased ;  as  it  is  given  in  the  catholic 
Gospels,  namely,  in  Mark  1:  11.    In  the  gospel  of  the  Ebionites, 
according  to  Epiphanius,  both  accounts  of  the  voice  from  heaven 
were  united  :  Thou  art  my  beloved  son^  with  whom  I  am  well  pleaS' 
ed ;  and  again ;  This  day  have  I  begotten  thee.    By  these  continual 
accessions,  the  original  text  of  the  life  of  Jesus  was  lost  in  a  mass  of 
additions,  so  that  its  words  appeared  among  them  but  as  insulated 
fragments.    Of  this  any  one  may  satisfy  himself  from  the  account 
of  the  baptism  of  Jesus,  which  was  compiled  out  of  various  gospels. 
The  necessary  consequence  was,  that  at  last  truth  and  falsehood, 
authentic  and  fabulous  narratives,  or  such,  at  least,  as  through  long 
tradition  had  become  disfigured  and  falsified,  were  brought  together 
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promiscuously.  The  longer  these  narratives  pasKd  horn  mouth  to 
mouth,  the  more  uncertain  and  disfigured  >they  would  become.  At 
last,  at  the  end  of  the  second  and  the  beginning  of  the  third  century, 
in  order,  as  far  as  might  be,  to  preserve  the  true  accounts  concern* 
ing  the  life  of  Jesus,  and  to  deliver  them  to  posterity  as  free  from 
error  as  possible,  the  Church,  out  of  the  many  gospels  which  were 
extant,  selected  four,  which  had  the  greatest  marks  of  credibility, 
and  the  necessary  coinpleteness  for  common  use.  There  are  no 
traces  of  our  present  Gto^mIs  of  Matthew,  Mark,  and  Luke,  before 
the  end  of  the  second  and  the  beginning  of  the  third  century.  Iie- 
naeus,  about  the  year  202,  first  spealu  decisively  of  four  gospels ; 
and  imagines  all  sorts  of  reasons  for  this  particular  number ;  and 
Clement  of  Alexandria,  about  the  year  216,  labored  to  collect  divers 
accounts  concerning  the  origin  of  these  four  Gospels,  in  order  to 
prove  that  these  alone  should  be  acknowledged  as  authentic.  From 
these  facts,  it  is  evident,  that  first,  about  the  end  of  tbe  second  uid 
the  be^nninff  of  the  third  centuiy,  the  Church  labored  to  establish 
the  univerBafauthority  of  these  four  Gospels,  which  were  in  exis- 
tence before,  if  not  altogether  in  their  present  form,  yet  in  moot  re- 
spects such  as  we  now  have  them,  and  to  procure  their  general  re- 
ception in  the  Church,  with  the  suppression  of  all  other  gospels  then 
extant. 

*^  Posterity  would  indeed  have  been  under  much  greater  obliga- 
tions, if,  together  with  the  Gospel  of  John,  the  Church  had  establish- 
ed, by  pubuc  authority,  only  the  first  rough  sketch  of  the  life  of  Je- 
sus, which  was  given  to  the  earliest  missionaries  to  authenticate  their 
preaching ;  after  separating  it  from  all  its  additions  and  augmenta- 
tions. But  this  was  no  longer  possible ;  for  there  was  no  copy  ex- 
tant free  from  all  additions,  ana  the  critical  operation  of  separating 
this  accessory  matter  was  too  difficult  for  those  times.^^ 

*^  Many  ancient  writers  of  tbe  church,^^  Eichhoro  subjoins  in  a 
note,  ^*  doubted  the  genuineness  of  many  ports  of  our  Gospels ;  but 
were  prevented  from  coming  to  a  decision  by  want  of  critical  skill  ;^^ 
pp.  6—13. 

I  trust  the  readers  of  this  Miscellany  will  not  find  fault  with 
the  length  of  this  extract.  Many  of  them,  who  have  often 
beard  of  German  Neology,  and  now  and  then  met  with  some 
fragments  of  it  here  and  there  introduced  and  discussed,  may 
not  have  had  the  opportunity  of  reading  a  brief  expose  written 
by  the  neological  Coryphaeus  of  tbe  past  generation.  The  ex- 
tracts just  made  present  them  with  such  a  view ;  and  tbe  re- 
marks which  are  subjoined  here  and  there  by  Mr.  Norton,  ex- 
hibit a  candid  and  correct  account  of  the  case  as  it  actually 
stands. 

The  chief  aim  of  the  text  or  leading  pait  of  Mr.  Norton's 
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book,  is  to  examine  these  positions  of  Eichhorn  in  relation  to 
the  Gospeb.  In  order  to  do  this,  he  divides  his  work  into  two 
parts  ;  in  the  first  of  which  he  endeavours  to  establish  the  pro- 
position, that  '*  the  Gospek  remain  essentially  the  same  as  they 
were  originally  composed ;"  and  in  the  second,  that  '^  they  have 
been  ascribed  to  their  true  authors" 

In  proof  of  his  first  proposition,  he  labours,  in  Chap.  I.,  to 
shew  ^^  the  agreement  of  the  respective  copies  of  the  (our  Gos- 
pels," i.  e.  die  uniformity  or  harmony  of  the  same  Gospels, 
which  exists  between  all  the  different  manuscripts  or  copies  of 
them  in  difl!erent  ages  and  countries,  or  (in  other  words)  the 
uniformity  of  text  which  pervades  the  totality  of  them  at  all 
tinaes  and  in  all  places. 

Id  order  not  to  be  misunderstood,  the  author  begins  by  in-^ 
fixming  his  readers  what  exceptions  are  to  be  made  to  this  gen- 
eral declaration.  He  does  not  suppose  the  present  Greek  text 
of  Matthew  to  be  the  original,  but  only  an  early  translation  of 
the  original  Hebrew  copy  which  was  current  in  Palestine.  Nor 
does  be  suppose,  that  no  accident  has  ever  befallen  any  single 
word,  phrase,  or  verse,  of  any  of  the  Gospels,  but  that  these 
books  have  been  exposed,  like  other  ancient  books,  ta  some  er- 
rors and  variations  introduced  by  copyists  and  others  through 
mistake  on  various  grounds  and  from  a  variety  of  causes.  He 
enumerates  what  he  believes  to  be  interpolations ;  in  which  he 
b  much  more  liberal  to  bis  opponents,  than  I,  with  my  present 
views,  can  possibly  persuade  myself  to  be.  The  two  first 
chapters  of  Matthew,  he  thinks,  did  not  belong  to  the  original 
Gospel  of  this  writer ;  as  also  Matt.  ^:  3>— '10,  containing  the 
narrative  respecting  Judas'  repentance  and  suicide  *,  and  Matt.. 
27:  52,  53,  containing  an  account  of  the  resurrection  of  many 
saints  and  their  appearance  in  Jerusalem  after  the  resurrection 
of  the  Saviour.  Luke  22:  43,  44,  which  relates  that  an  angel 
appeared  and  strengthened  the  Saviour  during  his  agony  and 
bloody  sweat,  is  also,  in  his  apprehension,  of  a  suspicious  char- 
acter ;  and  John  21 :  24,  25,  (the  last  part  of  v.  24  and  the 
whole  of  V.  25)  '^  has  the  air  of  an  editorial  note.^'  Besides 
these,  John  3:  3,  4,  (the  last  clause  of  v.  3  and  the  whole  of 
V.  4),  containing  the  passages  respecting  angelic  influence  on  the 
waters  of  the  pool  at  Bethesda,  is  very  questionable ;  and  John 
8:  3 — 10,  coutaining  an  account  of  the  woman  that  was  taken 
in  the  act  of  adultery  and  brought  to  Jesus,  is  "  justly  regarded 
by  a  majority  of  modem  critics,  as  not  having  been  a  part  of  the 
original  Gospel." 
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It  is  proper  that  we  should  liear  him  speak  for  himself  as  to 
the  manDer  in  which  he  supposes  these  ioterpolations  to  have 
been  made. 

The  two  passages  last  mentioned,  and  the  other  interpolations 
that  have  been  suggested,  that  is,  the  two  insertions  into  the  body  of 
the  text  of  the  original  Hebrew  of  Matthew's  Gospel,  and  one  into 
that  of  Luke^s  Grospel,  were,  we  may  suppose,  first  written  as  notes 
or  additional  matter  in  the  margin  of  some  copies  of  the  Gospel  ia 
which  they  are  found.  But  passages  belonging  to  the  text  of  a 
work,  which  had  been  accidentally  omitted  by  a  tianscriber,  were, 
likewise,  often  preserved  in  the  margin.  From  this  circumstance, 
notes  and  additional  matter,  thus  written,  were  not  unfrequently  mis- 
taken for  parts  of  the  text,  and  introduced  by  a  subsequent  copier 
into  what  he  thought  their  proper  place.  This  is  a  fruitful  source  of 
various  readings  in  ancient  writings ;  and  may  explain  how  the  pas- 
sages in  question,  if  not  genuine,  have  become  incorporated  with  the 
text  of  the  Gospels ;  p.  25  seq. 

After  these  remarks  he  goes  on  and  endeavours  to  shew, 
that  all  these  interpolations  might  have  been  made  in  the  ordi- 
nary course  of  things,  without  any  design  to  corrupt  the  Gospels. 
The  very  fact  that  spurious  passages  can  be  thus  distinguished 
from  the  original,  is  a  pledge,  as  he  intimates,  for  the  integrity 
of  the  rest ;  and  at  all  events,  as  he  more  than  once  intimates 
in  other  passages,  nothing  important  in  regard  to  Christian  doc- 
trine, or  duty  is  lost,  in  case  we  exclude  the  interpolations  in 
question. 

On  this  part  of  Mr.  Norton's  treatise  I  shall  take  occasion 
hereafter  to  make  some  remarks,  and  particularly  to  inquire, 
whether  it  is  so  clear,  as  he  seems  to  consider  it,  that  the  origi- 
nal Gospel  of  Matthew  was  written  in  Hebrew,  and  that  the 
two  first  chapters  are  made  up  of  extraneous  matter,  composed 
by  another  author.  For  the  present  therefore  I  dismiss  these 
topics,  in  order  to  pursue  tlie  main  object  of  Mr.  Norton's  book, 
and  to  she^'  the  manner  in  which  he  has  treated  his  subject. 

The  essential  agreement  of  the  Mss.  of  the  Gospels  is  thus 
briefly  and  strikingly  stated  by  him. 

There  have  been  examined,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  about  six 
hundred  and  seventy  manuscripts  of  the  whole,  or  of  portions,  of  the 
Greek  text  of  the  Gospels.  These  were  written  in  difierent  coun- 
tries, and  at  different  periods,  probably  from  the  fifth  century,  down- 
wards. They  have  been  found  in  places  widely  remote  fibm  each 
other,  in  Asia,  in  Africa,  and  from  one  extremity  of  Europe  to  the 
other.    Besides  these  manuscripts  of  the  Greek  text,  there  are  many 
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manoacripts  of  ancient  versions  of  the  Grospels,  in  at  least  eleven 
difierent  languages  of  the  three  great  divisions  of  the  world  just  men- 
tioned. There  are,  likewise,  many  manuscripts  of  the  works  of  the 
Christian  fathers,  abounding  in  quotations  from  the  Gospels ;  and, 
especially,  of  ancient  commentaries  on  the  Gospels,  such  as  those 
of  Origen,  who  lived  in  the  third  century,  and  of  Chrysostom,  who 
lived  in  the  fourth  ;  in  which  we  find  their  text  quoted,  as  the  differ- 
ent portions  of  it  are  successively  the  subjects  of  remark. 

Now,  all  these  different  copies  of  the  Gospels,  or  parts  of  the  Gos- 
pels, so  numerous,  so  various  in  their  character,  so  unconnected,  of- 
fering themselves  to  notice  in  parts  of  the  woild  so  remote  from  each 
other,  concur  in  giving  us  essentially  the  same  text ;  p.  28  seq. 

After  some  explanatory  remarks  he  proceeds  thus  : 

The  agreement  among  the  extant  copies  of  any  one  of  the  Gos- 
pels, or  of  portions  of  it,  is  essential ;  the  disagreements  are  acci- 
dentia and  trifiing,  originating  in  causes,  which,  from  the  nature  of 
things,  we  know  must  have  been  in  operation.     Eveiy  copy  of  any 
one  of  the  Gospels  presents  us  with  essentially  the  same  work,  the 
same  general  history,  the  same  particular  facts,  the  same  doctrines, 
the  same  precepts,  the  same  characteristics  of  the  writer,  the  same 
form  of  narration,  the  same  style,  and  the  same  use  of  language  ; 
and  by  comparing  together  different  copies,  we  are  able  to  ascertain 
the  original  text  to  a  great  degree  of  exactness ;  or,  in  other  words, 
where  various  readings  occur,  to  determine  what  were  probably  the 
words  of  the  author.    The  Greek  manuscripts,  then,  of  any  one  of 
the  Grospels,  the  versions  of  it,  and  the  quotations  from  it  by  the  fa- 
thers, are  all,  professedly,  copies  of  that  Gospel  or  of  parts  of  it ; 
and  these  copies  correspond  with  each  other.    But  as  these  profess- 
ed copies  thus  correspond  with  each  other,  it  follows  that  they  were 
derived  more  or  less  remotely  from  one  archetype.    Their  agree- 
ment admits  of  no  explanation,  except  that  of  their  being  conformed 
to  a  common  exemplar.    In  respect  to  each  of  the  Gospels,  the  cop- 
ies which  we  possess  must  all  be  referred,  for  their  source,  to  one 
original  Gospel,  one  original  text,  one  original  manuscript.    As  far 
back  as  our  Knowledge  extends.  Christians,  throughout  all  past  ages, 
in  Syria,  at  Alexandria,  at  Home,  at  Carthage,  at  C<H)stantinople, 
and  at  Moscow,  in  the  east  and  in  the  west,  have  all  used  copies  of 
each  of  the  Gospels,  which  were  evidently  derived  from  one  origi- 
nal manuscript,  and  necessarily  imply  that  such  a  manuscript,  ex- 
isting as  their  archetype,  has  been  faithfully  copied  ;  p.  29  seq. 

After  these  just  and  very  apposite  remarks,  the  author  goes 
OQ  to  shew,  in  a  very  graphic  manner,  what  an  oUa  podrida 
the  text  of  the  Gospels  would  have  been — a  Mischmasch  truly, 
as  Bertholdt  rashly  enough  asseits  of  the  Teztus  Receptus — 
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in  case  the  original  copies  of  the  Gospels  bad  been  dealt  with 
in  the  manner  that  Eichborn  has  stated.  Well  has  be  said, 
that '  they  would  have  been  as  unlike,  as  the  Arabic  copies  of 
the  Arabian  Nights'  Entertainment,  or  the  Mss.  of  the  Oesta 
RomanorumJ  He  might  have  gone  still  further.  From  the 
frequency  with  which  they  have  been  copied,  and  from  the  na- 
ture of  the  case  where  so  much  of  the  miraculous  is  exhibited, 
they  would  have  been,  it  is  nearly  certain,  much  more  discre- 
pant than  the  copies  of  those  fictions. 

It  would  be  doing  injustice  to  thb  weighty  argument  not  to 
exhibit  the  remarks  which  the  author  makes  upon  it. 

The  argument  which  has  been  employed,  seems  easy  to  be  com- 
prehended;  and  at  the  same  time  conclusive  of  the  fact,  that  all  our 
present  copies  of  each  of  the  Gospels  are  to  be  traced  back  to  one 
ori^[inal  manuscript,  in  multiplying  the  copies  of  which,  no  such  lib- 
erties can  have  been  taken  by  transcribers,  as  are  supposed  in  the 
hypothesis  under  consideration.  The  argument  seems,  likewise, 
very  obvious ;  yet  its  force  and  bearing  appear  to  have  been  over- 
looked in  framm^  that  hypothesis.  The  fact  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  distinctly  adverted  to,  that  the  transcriber  or  possessor  of  a 
manuscript,  making  such  alterations  as  the  hypothesis  supposes, 
could  introduce  them  only  into  a  single  copy,  and  into  such  otheis 
as  mi^ht  be  transcribed  from  it ;  and  that  he  could  not,  properiy 
speakmg,  add  to  or  corrupt  the  work  itself.  His  copy  would  have 
no  influence  upon  contemporary  copies ;  and  in  the  case  of  the  Gos- 
pels, we  may  say,  upon  numerous  d>ntemporary  copies,  in  which 
the  true  text  might  be  preserved,  or  into  which  (Afferent  alterations 
might  be  introduced.  It  is  quite  otherwise,  since  the  invention  of 
printing.  He  who  now  introduces  a  corruption  into  the  printed  edi- 
tion of  a  work,  introduces  it  into  all  the  copies  of  that  edition  ;  if  it 
be  the  only  edition,  into  all  the  copies  of  that  woric ;  and  in  many 
cases,  into  a  great  majority  of  the  copies  which  are  extsint,  or  which 
are  most  accessible.  All  these  copies  will  agree  in  presenting  us 
with  the  same  changes  or  interpolations.  He  may  properly  be  said 
to  corrupt  the  work  itself. ....  The  power  of  an  ancient  copier  to 
alter  the  text  of  a  work  was  very  different  from  that  of  a  modem 
editor ;  yet  it  would  seem,  that  they  must  have  been  confounded  in 
the  hypothesis  under  consideration ;  unless  some  further  account  is 
to  be  given  of  the  manner,  in  which  the  text  of  our  present  Gospels 
has  b^n  formed  and  perpetuated ;  p.  33  seq. 

In  the  Notes  which  have  relation  to  the  integrity  and  unifi>r- 
mity  of  the  text  of  the  Gospels,  are  some  very  mteresting  and 
useful  remarks  and  illustrations.  But  I  shall  have  occasion  to 
advert  again  and  separately  to  them,  in  the  sequel. 
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Eicfahorn,  whose  mind  could  not  but  be  apprehensive  of  the 
substantial  uniformity  of  the  Gospel-text,  the  world  over,  and 
who  could  not  resist  the  feeling  that  some  plausible  account,  at 
least,  of  this  extraordinary  phenomenon  should  be  given,  has 
suggested  that  in  process  ot  time,  i.  e.  as  he  thinks,  near  the 
end  of  the  second  and  the  beginning  of  the  third  century, '  the 
Churchy  out  of  the  many  Ootpeh  which  were  extant^  selected 
four  which  had  the  greatest  marks  of  credibility ^  and  the  nc" 
cessary  completeness  for  common  use*^ 

The  answer  to  this  by  Mr.  Norton,  is  complete  and  absolute- 
ly overwhelming.  After  indulging  so  much  in  extracts  as  I 
have  already  done,  and  must  hereafter  do,  I  shall  refrain  from 
presenting  it  at  length  before  the  reader  in  the  words  of  the 
author.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  he  has  strikingly  exhibited  the 
bets,  that  the  church  was  at  that  period  not  a  regularly  organized 
body  having  extended  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction.  There  were 
00  general  councils ;  no  acknowledged  single  or  complex  head ; 
no  religion  established  and  regulated  by  civil  law  ; — in  a  word, 
DO  appointed  and  generally  acknowledged  authority  of  any  kind, 
either  to  sanction  or  condemn  books  for  the  whole  church. 
Besides  all  this,  the  churches  were  in  a  state  of  persecution ; 
they  were  separated  from  each  other  by  distance,  by  diversity 
of  habits,  manners,  customs  and  language;  and  the  eastern 
churches,  moreover,  had  been  excommunicated  by  the  western, 
i.  e.  by  Victor  of  Rome,  before  the  period  in  question,  so  that 
great  asperity  of  feeling  existed  in  various  respects  between 
them.  Under  circumstances  like  these ;  and  also,  I  may  add, 
when  editorial  criticism  on  Mss.  and  editions  was  a  thing  un- 
practised to  any  considerable  extent,  and  in  some  respects 
novel  and  strange ;  the  supposition  of  Eichhom  is  an  absurdi- 
ty— an  utter  and  palpable  absurdity.  It  has  not  the  shadow 
of  a  fact  to  rest  upon,  and  is  altogether  a  fancy,  like  a  multitude 
of  others  which  he  has  thrown  out  upon  the  world,  generated 
purely  in  his  own  fancy-loving  brain. 

I  cannot  forbear,  however,  fix)m  giving  the  reader  the  closing 
paragraph  of  this  prostrating  assault  upon  Eichhorn's  position* 
It  runs  thus : 

But  we  may  even  put  out  of  view  all  the  preceding  considerations. 
"Hie  Church,'*  it  is  said,  ^  about  the  end  of  tiie  second,  and  the  be- 
gioinng  of  the  third  century,  first  labored  to  procure  the  general  re- 
ception of  the  four  Gomels  in  the  Church/'  By  the  Church,  must 
be  meant  the  great  boay  of  Christians.    Th6  general  reception  of 
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the  Gospels  was  founded  upon  the  belief,  real  or  pretended,  of  dieir 
being  the  genuine  works  of  those  to  whom  they  were  ascribed. 
The  statement,  therefore,  resolves  itself  into  the  following  dilemma. 
Either  the  great  body  of  Christians  determined  to  believe  what  they 
knew  to  be  false ;  or  they  determined  to  profess  to  believe  it  The 
first  proposition  is  an  absurdity  in  terms ;  the  last  is  a  moral  ab- 
surdity ;  p.  40  seq. 

On  p.  42  seq.  the  reader  will  find  a  long  and  interesting  Note, 
which  contains  an  examination  of  some  additional  positions  of 
Eichhom's  in  the  second  edition  of  his  Introduction  to  the  New 
Testament,  and  which  9te  in  themselves  substantial  contradic- 
tion of  his  opinion  as  stated  in  the  preceding  paragraphs.  Yet 
although  he  has,  in  this  new  edition,  represented  the  present 
copies  of  our  Gospels  as  coming  in  tacitly  and  without  oppo- 
sition during  the  period  between  A.  D.  150  and  175,  and  this 
by  virtue  of  weight  and  authority  given  to  them  in  consequence 
of  their  titles,  (i.  e.  The  Gospel  according  to  MattheWy  marky 
etc.),  yet  in  another  part  of  this  seccHid  edition  he  has  left  the 
passages  that  have  been  quoted  and  examined  above,  just  as 
they  were  in  the  first  edition  of  his  work.  This,  on  the  part 
of  Eichhom,  is  presuming  a  great  deal,  either  on  the  good  na- 
ture of  the  public  toward  him,  or  on  their  stupidity  ;  for  stu- 
pid they  must  indeed  be,  in  case  they  should  not  perceive  that 
bis  two  positions  are  quite  at  variance  with  each  other. 

The  general  argument  in  favour  of  the  integrity  of  the  New 
Testament  Mss.  and  Codices  down  to  the  present  time,  as  ex- 
hibited in  the  preceding  pages,  may  be  applied,  as  Mr.  Norton 
supposes,  in  its  full  strength,  to  the  Mss.  in  circulation  near  the 
end  of  the  second  century.  In  order  to  shew  how  difllcult  it 
would  have  been  to  bring  about  any  considerable  changes  in 
copies  of  the  Gospels  at  that  day,  Mr.  Norton  endeavours  to 
calculate,  as  near  as  may  be,  how  many  copies  of  these,  at  the 
least  estimation  of  their  numbers,  must  have  been  in  circulation. 

Our  present  Gospels,  it  is  conceded,  were  in  common  use  among 
Christians  about  the  end  of  the  second  century.  The  number  of 
manuscripts  then  in  existence  bore  some  proportion  to  the  number 
of  Christians,  and  this,  to  the  whole  population  of  the  Roman  empire. 
The  population  of  the  Roman  empire  in  the  time  of  the  AntDiiines 
is  estimated  by  Gibbon  at  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  millioDs ; 
And,  probablv,  it  had  not  decreased  at  the  period  of  which  we  are 
speaking,  with  rejpnurd  to  the  proportion  of  Christians,  the  same 
writer  observes:  *'  The  most  favourable  calculation  will  not  permit 
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IB  to  imagine,  that  more  than  a  twentieth  part  of  the  subjects  of  the 
empire  had  enlisted  themselves  mider  the  banner  of  the  cross  before 
the  important  conversion  of  Constantine.'*  If  not  more  than  a  twen* 
tieth  |Hul  of  the  empire  was  Christian  at  the  end  of  the  third  century, 
just  after  which  the  conversion  of  Constantino  took  place,  we  can 
hardly  estimate  more  than  a  fortieth  part  of  it  as  Christian  at  the  end 
of  the  second  century ;  p.  45  seq. 

The  author  then  adduces  several  passages,  and  very  striking 
ones  they  are,  from  Pliny  and  Tertullian,  which  shew  that  the 
estimate  otoue  fortieth  part  for  Christians,  falls,  in  all  probability, 
very  far  short  of  the  truth.  He  accepts  it  however,  because 
be  chooses  to  come  much  within  the  bounds  that  may  be  thought 
iust  and  proper,  rather  than  hazard  any  thing  by  going  a  step 
beyond  tbem.     He  then  proceeds : 

**  The  fortieth  part  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  millions,  the  esd- 
roated  population  of  the  empire,  is  three  roilhons.  There  were 
Christians  without  the  bounds  of  the  empire,  but  I  am  willing  to  in- 
clude those  also  in  the  number  supposed.  At  the  end  of  the  second 
century,  then,  there  were  three  millions  of  believers,  using  our  pres- 
ent Grospels,  regarding  them  with  the  highest  reverence,  and  anxious 
to  obtain  copies  of  them.  Few  possessions  could  have  been  more 
hiehly  valued  by  a  Christian  than  a  copy  of  those  books,  which  con- 
tamed  the  history  of  the  religion  for  which  he  was  exposing  himself 
to  the  severest  sacriiices.  Their  cost,  if  he  were  able  to  defray  it, 
must  have  been  but  a  very  trifling  consideration.  But  a  common 
copy  of  the  Gospels  was  not  a  book  of  any  great  bulk  or  expense. 
I  shall  not,  therefore,  I  think,  be  charged  with  over  estimating,  if  I 
suppose  that  there  was  one  copy  of  the  Gospels  for  every  fifly 
Christians.  Scattered  over  the  world  as  they  were,  if  the  proportion 
of  them  to  the  heathens  was  no  greater  than  has  been  assumed,  fifly 
Christians  would  oflen  be  as  many  as  were  to  be  found  in  any  one 
place,  and  often  more ;  but  we  cannot  suppose  that  there  were  many 
collections  of  Christians  without  a  copy  of  the  Gospels.  Oriaen, 
upon  quoting  a  passage  from  the  New  Testament,  says  that  it  is 
written  not  "  in  any  rare  books,  read  only  by  a  few  studious  persons ; 
but  in  those  in  the  most  common  use.^'  In  truth,  there  can  be  little 
doubt,  that  copies  of  the  Grospels  were  owned  by  a  lar^  portion  of 
Christians  who  had  the  means  of  procuring  them ;  and  m  supposing 
only  one  copy  of  these  books  for  everv  fify  Christians,  the  estimate 
ii  probably  much  within  the  truth.  This  proportion,  however,  will 
gve  us  sixty  thousand  copies  of  the  Gospels  for  three  millions  of 
Uiristians;  pp.49 — 52. 

To  forestall  the  objection  here,  that  the  copies  of  the  6os» 
pels  could  not  have  been  so  numerous,  because  of  the  high  prioa 
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of  Mss.  in  ancient  times,  the  author  has  given  us  in  a  Note, 
some  matter  of  curious  interest  respecting  the  price  of  ancient 
books.  Martial,  in  his  Epigrams,  has  stated  the  price  of  his 
13th  book,  which  contains  272  verses,  to  have  been  four  ies' 
tertii;  or,  if  this  should  be  thought  too  much,  two  sestertiif 
which  would  still  leave  a  profit,  as  he  says,  to  the  bookseller. 
The  last  named  sum  amounts  to  about  seven  cents  of  our  money. 

With  such  facts  in  view,  one  can  scarcely  refrain  from  believ- 
ing, that  the  estimate  of  60,000  copies  of  the  (xospels  as  being 
in  circulation  at  the  close  of  the  second  century,  is  iiir — ^very 
far — ^within  the  bounds  of  truth.  Other  facts  adduced  by  the 
author  cast  still  more  light  on  the  subject,  and  render  it  altogeth- 
er probable,  in  my  apprehension,  that  if  be  had  doubled,  or  even 
trebled,  the  number  of  copies,  he  would  still  have  been  within 
the  bounds  of  truth  and  soberness. 

Now  as  Irenaeus,  about  180,  asserts  the  general  recepiioa 
and  acknowledged  authority  among  Christians  of  the  ybur  Gos- 
pels, in  language  as  strong  and  as  unlimited  as  would  be  employed 
at  the  present  moment,  it  must  follow  of  course,  as  Mr.  Norton 
justly  concludes,  that  these  Gospels  had  been  a  long  time  in 
circulation,  in  order  to  be  so  widely  diffused  and  universally  re- 
ceived. 

In  Chapter  II.  Mr.  Norton  proceeds  to  adduce  other  consid- 
erations, which  serve  to  confirm  the  position  which  he  has  taken. 
He  shows,  in  the  first  place,  that  '^  it  would  have  been  inconsis- 
tent with  the  common  sentiments  and  practice  of  mankind,  for 
transcribers  to  make  such  alterations  and  additions  as  have  been 
imagined,  in  the  sacred  books  which  they  were  copying." 
Such  practices  do  not  appear  in  the  works  of  Thucydides,  Ta- 
citus, and  other  historians.  But  the  Gospels,  in  addition  to  the 
usual  motives  for  care  in  transcription,  present  the  highly  impor- 
tant and  influential  ones  which  are  drawn  from  their  being  deem- 
ed sacred.  They  were  the  basis  of  the  Christian  religion*  in- 
asmuch as  the  words  and  deeds  of  Jesus,  recorded  in  them,  must 
be  the  foundation  of  this  religion.  It  would  have  been  deemed 
sacrilegious,  therefiMre,  to  have  purposely  mutilated  or  disfigured 
these  records  in  any  way  whatever. 

To  illustrate  and  confirm  this,  Mr.  Norton  brings  passages 
fiom  Papias,  Justin  Martyr,  Dionysius  of  Corinth,  Irenaeus, 
Clement  of  Alexandria,  Tertullian  and  others,  which  are  quite 
to  bb  purpose,  and  iully  exhibit  the  common  sentiments  of 
Christians  al  tint  time,  in  respect  to  preserving  the  integrity  of 
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the  sacred  books.  He  might  have  appealed,  moreover,  to  the 
common  seotiments  and  views  of  the  Jews,  in  relation  to  trans* 
cribing  the  Old  Testament  in  general,  but  particularly  the  Pen- 
tateuch. The  Tractatus  Sopherim,  written  no  doubt  at  an  early 
period,  exhibits  such  minute  rules  and  prescriptions  in  regard  to 
copyists,  as  no  other  book  on  earth,  I  believe,  can  be  found  to 
exhibit.  The  prevailing  sentiment  among  Christians  must  in 
all  probability  have  been  such,  in  regard  to  their  sacred  books, 
as  the  Jews  from  whom  they  derived  them  were  wont  to  enter- 
tain. 

Another  view  of  this  subject  is  presented  by  Mr.  Norton. 
The  Christian  writers  near  the  close  of  the  second  century  and 
at  the  beginning  of  the  third,  bring  reiterated  charges  against 
MarcioD  and  other  heretics,  for  mutilating  and  altering  the  sa<- 
cred  books.  The  severe  censure  which  they  cast  upon  them 
on  account  of  this,  does  not  leave  us  at  liberty  to  suppose  that 
such  alterations  were  things  of  every  day's  occurrence  among 
Christians  in  general. 

In  particular  does  Mr.  Norton  advert,  and  with  great  justice 
and  propriety,  to  the  critical  works  of  Origen,  as  furnishing  evi- 
dence against  the  supposed  alterations  and  variations  of  the 
New  Testament  Mss.  Origen  furnished  a  critical  edition  of 
the  Septuagint  framed  on  the  basis  of  comparison  of  Mss.  He 
bad  a  critical  taste,  and  was  very  much  inclined  to  indulge  it. 
Yet  all  the  discrepancies  which  he  notices  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment Mss.,  are  such  as,  for  the  most  part,  are  still  to  be  found 
in  them,  having  been  so  long  and  faithfully  preserved. 

Our  author  next  goes  into  an  examination  of  a  passage  in 
Origen,  which  has  often  been  quoted  in  order  to  confirm  such 
statements  as  Eichhom  has  made,  concerning  the  alterations 
and  variations  in  the  ancient  Mss.  He  shows,  and  I  think  sat- 
isfactorily, that  no  more  than  the  common  and  well-known  sour-^ 
ces  of  error  at  all  times  are  asserted  by  Origen.  Certainly,  if 
we  compare  this  passage  with  the  variations  actually  exhibited 
in  this  father's  critical  and  exegetical  wcfrks,  we  cannot  suppose 
that  any  thing  less  than  an  extravagant  estimate  has  been  made 
of  it  by  neologists  in  criticism.  Compared  with  a  passage  from 
Griesbach,  prcSuced  here  in  a  Note  by  Mr.  Norton,  Origen's 
language  is  quite  moderate  and  tame  ;  and  yet,  as  we  shall  see 
in  the  sequel,  Griesbach  had  but  little  ground  indeed,  even  after 
the  lapse  of  so  many  centuries  and  so  much  time  and  room  for 
variations,  to  make  such  an  assertion. 
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I  may  well  recommend  to  the  sober  and  inquisitive  reader, 
other  remarks  which  the  author  here  makes  upon  Origen's 
words,  and  also  upon  the  representations  of  other  ancient  writers, 
in  respect  to  the  text  of  the  Gospels. 

Nor  are  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Norton  less  striking,  upon  the 
specific  and  individual  character  of  each  Gospel,  in  regard  to 
its  style  and  manner  throughout.  Each  one  has  its  own  pecu- 
liar characteristics,  which  are  uniformly  preserved.  Now  this 
could  never  have  been  so,  had  additions  and  alterations  been 
continually  made  from  time  to  time,  as  they  are  represented  by 
some  to  have  been.  One  very  striking  proof  of  this  is  exhibi- 
ted by  Mr.  Norton  in  his  Addenda,  Note  C :  where  he  presents 
us  with  three  interpolations  which  are  contained  in  some  Codi- 
ces, but  which  are  so  manifestly  foreign  to  the  style,  manner, 
and  matter  of  the  Evangelists,  that  even  the  most  unpractised 
reader  could  not  fail  to  discover  that  they  must  be  adscititious. 
One  of  these  is  an  addition  inserted  after  Matt.  20:  28.  On 
this  I  must  beg  leave  to  make  a  few  remarks. 

I  shall  not  occupy  these  pages,  by  inserting  the  evidently 
spurious  addition  just  named.  But,  as  no  attentive  critical  rea- 
der will,  at  the  present  day,  fail  to  judge  as  Mr.  Norton  has 
done  respectbg  it,  and  this  on  the  ground  that  the  internal  evi- 
dence of  foreign  and  extrinsic  origin  is  overwhelming  and  de- 
cisive ;  so  I  have  a  suggestion  to  make  here,  for  Mr.  Norton's 
consideration.  If  this  interpolation  of  some  three  or  four  vers- 
eSf  is  so  plainly  disclosed  by  its  own  style  and  matter,  how 
comes  it  about  that  the  whole  of  the  two  first  chapters  of  this 
same  Evangelist  could  consist  of  extraneous  and  adscititious 
matter,  and  yet  there  be  no  difference  of  style  or  manner  from 
that  of  the  book  in  general  ?  That  there  is  not  any  perceptiUe 
difference,  is  a  fact  which  I  would  establish  by  appeal  to  the 

{'udgraent  of  every  impartial  reader.  Nay,  that  positive  resem- 
)lances,  not  to  say  identities,  of  style  are  spread  over  the  whole 
of  the  two  chapters  in  question,  has  been  made  out,  in  a  man- 
ner past  all  fair  contradiction,  by  Gersdorf  in  his  Beitrage  zur 
Sprach-Characteristik  der  Serif tsteller  de$  iV.  TtsiamenU. 
This  I  take  to  be  generally  admitted. 

The  reply  of  Mr.  Norton  would  probably  be,  that  *  this  uni- 
{omiiy  or  similarity  of  style  arises  from  the  hand  of  one  and 
the  same  translator  of  the  whole  book  fi'om  the  Hebrew  origi- 
nals.' But  thb  cannot  be  satisfactory.  The  Uteraliiy  of  an- 
cient translations  is  too  well  known  to  be  in  general  called  in 
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question*  At  all  events,  the  fidelity  of  the  translator  of  Mat- 
thew, if  there  were  any  such  person,  must  have  been  early  and 
uniFersally  conceded  ;  for  in  the  very  next  generation  after  the 
apostles,  we  have  decisive  evidence,  i.  e.  in  Justin  Martyr,  that 
the  two  first  chapters  of  Matthew  were  regarded  and  quoted  as 
a  part  of  his  Gospel — and  of  his  Gospel  in  Greek.  Of  this 
however,  I  intend  to  speak  hereafter.  It  is  enough  for  the  pres- 
ent to  say,  that  nothing  less  than  a  designed  transformation  of 
the  original,  in  the  process  of  translation  into  the  Greek,  can  be 
supposed,  if  we  mamtain  the  ground  that  the  two  first  chapters 
of  Matthew  are  an  interpolation.  No  translator  of  that  early 
age  could  have  so  perfectly  assimilated,  in  matter  and  manner, 
two  different  writers,  unless  he  had  a  fixed  and  steady  purpose 
of  this  nature,  and  intended  to  deceive  his  readers,  by  making 
them  believe  that  ttiere  was  but  one  original  author.  Even 
then  we  cannot  suppose  any  translator  of  that  day  had  skill 
eoough  to  effect  his  purpose.  Nor  have  we  any  evidence,  eith- 
er from  the  nature  of  the  work,  or  from  the  credit  attached  to  it, 
of  any  thing  else  than  an  honest  and  simple  version  ;  if  indeed  it 
be  a  version,  and  not  an  original. 

I  repeat  nay  question,  then,  to  Mr.  Norton :  How  can  two 
writers  be  so  exactly  alike,  as  the  author  of  the  two  first,  and 
the  last  twenty-six  chapters  of  Matthew  ?  It  is  against  all  that 
he  has  so  truly  and  strikingly  said,  on  pp.  78 — 82  of  his  work, 
respecting  the  marked  peculiarities  and  differences  of  style  be- 
tween Mark,  Lxike,  and  John.  Why  has  he  been  silent  there, 
throughout  this  paragraph,  on  the  characteristics  of  Matthew  ? 
Plainly  they  are  not  less  marked,  nor  less  uniform  and  general, 
than  those  of  either  of  the  other  Evangelists.  And  this,  I  must 
add,  is  one  of  the  most  unaccountable  of  all  circumstances,  if 
the  book  in  its  present  form  be  a  translation — and  a  translation 
from  two  different  authors. 

I  am  constrained  to  believe,  that  Mr.  Norton  felt  some  pres- 
sure here ;  and  be  has  managed  this  difficulty  by  keeping  silence 
respecting  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  Matthew,  through  the 
whole  of  this  interestmg  section  of  Chap.  II.  Nor  does  what 
he  has  said  of  this  Evangelist,  on  p.  90  seq.,  bring  to  view  this 
topic. — ^But  more  of  this  anon.  I  return  to  the  general  course 
of  argument. 

In  ^  7  of  thb  chapter,  Mr.  Norton  has  shewn,  in  a  very  happy 
manner,  how  every  thing  in  the  Gospels  tallies  with  the  times 
tphen  and  the  places  where  they  were  composed ;  how  difficult, 
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nay  impossible,  it  would  be,  for  spurious  and  adulterated  addi- 
tions to  preserve  this  concinnity ;  and  consequently,  in  case  the 
Gospels  had  been  tampered  with  as  Eichhorn  supposes,  how 
easy  it  would  be  to  detect  this. 

Near  the  close  of  the  chapter,  Mr.  Norton  presents  us  with 
a  summary  of  what  it  contains ;  which  on  account  of  its  impoi^ 
tance  and  the  pleasing  manner  of  it,  should  be  here  given  to  the 
reader. 

We  have  seen  then,  in  the  present  chapter,  that  there  is  no  rea- 
son to  doubt  that  the  Christians  of  the  first  two  centuries  had   the 
highest  reverence  for  their  sacred  books ;  and  that  with  this  senti- 
ment, they  could  neither  have  made,  nor  have  suffered,  alterations 
in  the  Gospels ;  —  that  the  manner  in  which  the  Christian  fiatthers 
speak  of  the  corruptions  with  which  they  charged  some  of  the  here- 
tics, implies,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  that  they  knew  of  no  simi- 
lar corruptions  in  their  own  copies  of  the  Gospels ;  —  that  from  the 
notice  which  Origen  takes  of  the  various  readings  found  by  him   in 
his  manuscripts  of  the  Gospels,  we  may  conclude,  that  no  considera- 
ble diversity  among  the  manuscripts  of  the  Gospels  had  ever  exis- 
ted ;  —  that  we  may  infer  the  same  from  all  the  other  notices  re^^ 
pecting  the  text  of  the  Grospels  in  the  writings  of  the  fathers ;  and 
from  the  absence  of  any  thing  in  their  works,  which  might  show, 
that  their  copies  differed  more  from  each  other,  than  those  now  ex- 
tant ;  —  that  the  peculiar  style  of  the  Grospels  generally,  and   the 
uniform  style  of  each  Gospel,  afibrd  proof  that  each  is,  essentialiy, 
the  work  of  one  author,  which  has  been  preserved  unaltered ; — that 
this  argument  becomes  more  striking,  when  we  consider,  that  far  the 
greater  number  of  the  copies  of  the  Gospels,  during  the  first  two 
•centuries,  were  made  by  Greek  transcribers,  who,  if  they  had  inter- 
polated, would  have  interpolated  in  common  Greek ;  that  it  is  from 
•copies  made  by  them  that  our  own  are  derived  ;  but  that  the  Gros- 
pels, as  we  possess  them,  are  written,  throughout,  in  that  dialect  of 
ihe  Greek,  which  was  used  only  by  Jews ; — ^that  spurious  works,  or 
spurious  additions  to  genuine  works,  may  commonly  be  discovered 
by  some  incongruity  with  the  character  or  the  circumstances  of  the 
pretended  author,  or  with  the  age  to  which  they  are  assigned ;  but 
that  with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  a  few  passages,  the  genuineness 
of  which  is  doubtful,  no  such  incongruity  appears  in  the  Grospels ; — 
and  lastly,  that  the  consistency  preserved  Uiroughout  each  of  the 
Gospels  in  all  that  relates  to  the  actions,  discourses,  and  most  extra- 
ordinary character  of  Christ,  shows  that  each  is  a  work  which  re- 
mains the  same  essentially  as  it  was  originally  written,  uncorrupted 
by  subsequent  alterations  and  additions ;  pp.  88 — ^90. 

The  thetical  part  of  this  discussion  being  thus  concluded,  Mr* 
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Norton  comes  next  to  the  consideration  of  the  objections  and 
difficulties  that  have  been  raised  against  such  views  as  he  has 
defended.  He  informs  us,  that '  strongly  as  the  corruption  of 
the  Grospels  has  been  asserted,  he  is  unacquainted  with  any  for- 
mal statement  of  arguments  in  its  proof.' 

To  the  statement  which  immediately  follows,  I  desire  to  ex- 
press^my  most  unqualified  assent  and  to  record  my  warmest  ap* 
probation.     It  is  too  good  to  be  kept  from  the  readers. 

Those  by  whom  it  has  been  principally  maintained,  belong  to  that 
class  of  German  critics,  who  reject  the  belief  of  any  thing  properly 
miraculous  in  the  history  of  Christ  But  the  difficulty  of  reconciling 
this  disbelief  of  the  miracles  with  the  admission  of  the  truth  of  facta 
CQDceming  him  not  miraculous,  is  greatly  increased,  if  the  Gospela 
be  acknowledged  as  the  uncorrupted  works  of  those  who  were  wit*^ 
nesses  of  what  they  relate,  or  who  derived  their  information  imme> 
diately  from  such  witnesses.  On  the  other  hand,  in  proportion  aa- 
suspicion  is  cast  upon  the  genuineness  and  authenticity  of  thoso* 
writings,  the  history  of  Christ  becomes  doubtful  and  obscure.  An 
opening  is  made  for  theories  concerning  his  life,  character,  and  works> 
and  the  origin  of  his  religion.  Any  account  of  our  Saviour,  upon 
the  supposition  that  he  was  not  a  teacher  from  God,  endued  with 
miraculous  powers,  must  be  almost  wholly  conjectural.  But  such 
a  conjectural  account  will  appear  to  less  disadvantage,  if  placed  in 
competitiou  with  narratives  of  uncertain  origin,  than  if  brought  into 
direct  opposition  to  the  authority  of  original  witnesses ;  pp.  94 — 95* 

Mr.  Norton  then  has  cleared  himself  here  most  explicitly  and 
iully  from  the  charge  that  has  sometimes  been  made  against  him^ 
viz.  that  he  is  a  Naturalist,  or  a  so  called  Rationalist  of  the 
lowest  order.  That  the  Saviour  is  a  teacher  from  God,  and  en- 
dued with  miraculous  powers,  is  what  he  openly  declares  him- 
self to  believe;  unless  I  have  totally  mistaken  the  drift  of  the 
above  passage.  But  I  should  be  slow  to  believe  that  I  have ; 
for  whatever  Mr.  Norton's  religious  views  may  be,  I  apprehend 
that  one  of  the  last  things  justly  chargeaUe  against  him  would 
be,  hypocrisy  and  double  dealing.  He  would  not  speak  as  he 
here  does,  unless  his  belief  were  such  as  I  have  stated. 

It  may  be  proper,  moreover,  since  I  am  upon  this  subject,  to 
bring  into  view  another  passage  in  Mr.  Norton'is  Note,  p.  lxii., 
which  I  have  read  with  great,  although  not  with  unmingled  sat- 
isfaction.    The  passage  runs  thus  : 

In  regard  to  the  main  event  related,  the  miraculous  conception  of 
Jmw,  it  aeema  to  me  not  difficult  to  diaoem  in  it  purposes  worthy 
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of  God.  Nothing  could  have  senred  more  eSectaally  to  lelieve 
him  from  that  interposition  and  embarrassment  in  the  perfarmance 
of  his  high  mission,  to  which  he  would  have  been  exposed  on  the 
part  of  his  parents,  if  bom  in  the  common  course  of  nature.  It  took 
him  from  their  control,  and  made  them  feel,  that  in  resard  to  him 
they  were  not  to  interfere  with  the  purposes  of  God.  It  gave  him 
an  abiding  sense  from  his  earUest  yeais,  that  his  destiny  on  earth 
was  peculiar  and  marvellous ;  and  must  have  operated  most  power- 
fully to  produce  that  consciousness  of  his  intimate  and  singular  con- 
nexion with  God,  which  was  so  necessary  to  the  formation  of  the 
character  he  displayed,  and  to  the  right  performance  of  the  great 
trust  committed  to  him.  It  corresponds  with  his  office ;  presenting 
him  to  the  mind  of  a  believer,  as  an  individual  set  apart  from  au 
other  men,  coming  into  the  world  with  the  stamp  of  God  upon  him, 
answerably  to  his  purpose  here,  which  was  to  speak  to  us  with  au- 
thority from  God  ;  Note,  p.  Ixii. 

I  have  said  in  respect  to  this  last  paragraph,  that  my  satisfac- 
tion is  not  unmingled ;  and  I  have  said  this  merely  because 
this  paragraph,  while  containing  what  I  deem  to  be  truth  and 
nothing  but  truth,  does  not  by  any  means  contain  what  in  ray 
view  is  the  whole  truth,  in  respect  to  the  Saviour's  origin.  His 
genetic  history  goes  farther  back,  as  I  apprehend  the  subject, 
than  Mr.  Norton  has  here  intimated.  Jc^n  has  given  it  to  us 
in  his  Gospel.  "  In  the  beginning  was  the  Word."  Mr.  Nor- 
ton, it  would  seem  from  the  tenor  of  this  paragraph,  does  not 
admit  the  preeocistence  of  the  Logos,  and  therefore  has  some 
mode  of  interpretation  by  which  he  gives  quite  another  turn  to 
the  sense  of  John  1:  1  and  other  kindred  passages,  than  that 
which  is  commonly  assigned  to  them.  But  in  what  tolerable 
sense  the  Logos  oecame  flesh  and  dwelt  among  w^  provided 
that  no  preexistence  is  assigned  to  him  before  conception  in  the 
^omb  of  Mary,  I  have  not  yet  seen  made  out.  That  Mr. 
Norton  has  some  interpretation  which  seems  admissible  to  his 
own  mind,  I  doubt  not.  But  he  has  no  where  told  us  in  this 
volume  what  it  is.  Nor  do  I  blame  him  for  this.  He  did  not 
design  the  volume  to  be  an  exposition  of  his  theological  creed, 
nor  a  book  of  theological  polemics.  I  do  not  recollect  that  he 
lias  even  once  intimated,  in  the  whole  book,  what  his  particular 
views  are  respecting  the  nature  and  rank  of  the  Logos  and  of 
the  Holy  Spirit.  It  would  be  difficult,  I  believe,  to  make  out 
firom  his  Treatise  any  where,  that  Mr.  Norton  is  a  Unitarian  ;  al- 
though those  who  are  much  conversant  with  doctrinal  statements 
migltt  conjecture  this,  on  the  ground  that  every  declaradoD  of 
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a  positive  n&ture,  on  this  great  subject,  is  carefully  avoided. 
I  suppose  it  probable,  that  Mr.  Norton  stands  in  sentiment  re- 
specting this  matter,  nearly  in  the  position  where  Lardner  stood ; 
and  like  him,  he  has  throughout  his  work  carefully  avoided 
every  thing,  in  general,  which  would  be  justly  offensive  to  any 
party  in  the  Christian  church.  In  a  book  like  hb,  this  is  ad- 
missible, perhaps  commendable.  At  least  those  who  di&r 
from  the  author  of  this  book  in  regard  to  the  rank  of  being  in 
which  the  Saviour  is  to  be  placed,  must  allow  him  at  least  the 
praise  of  courtesy,  inasmuch  as  he  has  said  little  or  nothing  on 
this  subject  which  can  justly  offend  them. 

Most  heartily  can  I  go  with  Mr.  Norton  in  the  declarations 
above  quoted,  which  have  given  rise  to  these  remarks.  As 
heartily  can  I  go  much  farther ;  but  1  am  not  persuaded  that  I 
ought  to  find  fiiult  with  him,  because  he  has  not  taken  occasion 
here  to  avow  his  whole  creed.  He  was  not  obliged  to  do  so ; 
and  the  expediency  of  so  doing  should  be  committed  to  his  own 
judgment. 

But  let  us  return  to  Mr.  Norton's  discussion  of  the  objec- 
tions against  the  genuineness  of  the  Gospels.  The  principal 
difficulties  that  have  of  late  been  raised,  have  sprung,  as  he  sup- 
poses, and  probably  with  good  reasons,  from  the  theory  of  an 
Original  Ootpely  antecedent  to  our  present  Gospels,  and  the 
common  source  from  which  the  Evangelists  have  all  drawn. 

This  Proievangeliiimy  however,  did  not  itself  remain  unalter- 
ed. Every  or  any  possessor  of  it,  as  Eichhom  and  others  sup- 
pose, made  what  additions  or  alterations  he  pleased,  according 
as  he  was  prompted  to  do  this  by  traditional  information,  com- 
municated either  orally  or  by  written  documents  which  fell  into 
his  hands.  The  Original  Gospel,  then,  when  it  came  into  the 
hands  of  the  Evangelists,  came  in  forms  or  editions  (so  to  speak) 
which  diSkred  much  from  each  other.  The  primitive  text  was 
indeed  the  basis ;  but  the  additions  and  emendations  had  very 
much  changed  the  appearance  and  the  contents  of  that  text. 
Hence,  as  one  Evangelist  obtained  one  copy,  and  another  fell 
upon  a  different  one,  and  as  all  drew  from  their  respective 
copies,  so  their  agreement  in  very  many  instances  can  be  ac- 
counted for,  while  the  ground  of  their  disagreement  is  at  the 
same  time  apparent. 

Will  it  be  believed,  in  after  generations,  that  such  a  theory 
as  this  could  have  spread  far  and  wide  in  the  Christian  world, 
and  that  a  great  portion  of  the  writers  on  the  Gospels  in  Ger- 
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many  for  tbe  last  fifty  years  have  defended,  or  at  least  admitted 
it  ?  But  what  is  still  more,  can  one  believe  that  such  a  theory 
should  have  been  strenuously  advocated  in  England,  by  no  less 
a  person  than  the  translator  of  Michaelis,  the  present  Lord 
Bishop  of  Peterborough  ?  Yet  such  is  the  case.  In  whatever 
way  we  may  account  for  it,  we  cannot  doubt  of  the  facts  them- 
selves. Writers  of  the  graver  cast,  and  such  as  do  not  mean  to 
consider  themselves  as  attached  to  Neology,  have  often  adnut- 
ted  and  built  upon  this  theory. .  Thus<  we  find  Kuinoel,  every 
where  in  his  Commentary  on  the  first  three  Gospels,  appealing 
to  the  Frotevangelium  for  the  solution  of  difficulties  and  the 
explanation  of  apparent  contrarieties. 

Mr.  Norton  has  judiciously  reserved  the  discussion  of  this 
subject  for  the  Notes  subjoined  to  bis  work.  He  has  done 
the  same,  in  regard  to  several  apocryphal  Gospels  which  E^b- 
hom  appeals  to,  as  having  existed  antecedently  to  our  present 
Gospels,  and  sprung  from  the  same  Frotevangelium.  I  shall 
therefore  dismiss  the  subject  of  them  for  the  present,  intending 
to  resume  it  in  the  sequel,  when  1  come  to  speak  of  the  Notes 
in  question.  I  would  merely  suggest  here,  with  Mr.  Norton 
(p.  94),  that  the  whole  theory  rests,  and  must  rest,  upon  mere 
presumption;  for  no  Original  Gospel,  such  as  it  assumes,  was 
ever  heard  or  spoken  of,  so  far  as  we  have  any  knowledge  of 
Christian  antiquity,  among  the  churches  of  the  primitive  or  ear- 
ly ages.  But  a  mere  presumption  can  not,  on  any  proper 
grounds  of  estimating  evidence,  be  admitted  to  outweigh  the 
positive  and  abundant  testimony  to  the  genuineness  of  the  pre- 
sent Gospels,  which  has  been  produced. 

That  the  reader  may  see  to  what  shifts  the  defenders  of  these 
multiplex  Gospels  are  driven,  I  will  produce  a  passage  from  our 
author  in  which  this  matter  is  briefly  stated,  and  briefly,  but 
conclusively,  discussed. 

It  has  been  affirmed  by  Eichhom,  as  a  general  truth,  that  ^^  before 
tbe  invention  of  printing,  in  transcribing  a  manuscript,  the  most  ar« 
^itrary  alterations  were  considered  as  allowable ;  since  they  afiect- 
ed  only  an  article  of  private  property,  written  for  one's  individual 
use.^^  This  statement,  which,  if  correct,  would  destioy  the  credit 
of  all  ancient  writings,  seems  to  have  been  made  through  inadver- 
tence ;  and  therefore,  though  apparently  a  principal  argument  in  de- 
fence  of  the  supposed  corruption  of  the  Gospels,  cannot  be  regard- 
ed as  a  proper  subject  for  particular  remark.  It  is  important  only 
as  showing,  that  in  attacking  the  genuineness  of  their  text,  one  is  un- 
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consciously  led  to  assume  principles  which  would  equally  prove  the 
corraptioQ  of  all  other  ancient  woiks ;  p.  100. 

The  reminder  of  the  first  chapter  is  employed  in  discussing 
some  allegations  of  Celsus,  of  a  slanderous  nature,  against  the  Gos- 
pels. The  answer  which  Mr.  Norton  makes  is  able  and  saus- 
fiictory. 

The  summary  with  which  this  first  part  of  Mr.  Nonon's  book 
is  conludedy  should  be  here  presented  by  way  of  brief  recap- 
itulation. 

**  It  [the  genuineness  of  the  Gospels]  appears  from  the  essential 
agreement  among  the  veiy  numerous  copies  of  these  books,  so  di- 
Tefse  in  their  character,  and  in  their  mode  of  derivation  from  the 
oii^nal.  This  agreement  among  different  copies  could  not  have 
existed,  unless  some  archetype  l^  been  faithfully  followed  :  and 
this  archetype,  it  has  been  shown,  could  have  been  no  other  than 
the  original  text  It  appears  from  the  reverence  in  which  the  Gos* 
pels  were  held  by  the  early  Christians ;  and  the  deep  sense  which 
they  had  of  the  impropriety  and  guilt  of  making  any  alteration  in 
tfaoae  writings.  It  appears  from  the  historical  notices  respecting 
their  text,  which  are  wholly  inconsistent  vriih  the  supposition  of  its 
having  suffered  essential  corruptions.  And,  finally,  it  appears  from 
the  internal  character  of  the  books  themselves,  which  show  no  marks 
of  gross,  intentional  interpolation ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  exhibit  a 
consistency  of  style  and  conception,  irreconcilable  with  the  suppo- 
sition of  it ;  pp.  107,  seq. 

Part  II.  presents  us  with  the  evidence  that  the  Oospeh  have 
been  a9cnbed  to  their  true  authors. 

It  is  agreed  on  all  hands,  that  at  or  near  the  close  of  the 
second  century,  the  four  Gospels  were  generally,  or  rather  uni- 
versally received  in  the  churoh,  with  the  exception  of  a  party 
or  parties  of  heretics.  Mr^  Norton  therefore  goes  on  to  shew, 
that  they  were  attributed  to  the  then  reputed  authors  during  the 
time  which  preceded  this,  i.e.  in  the  earliest  ages  of  the  churoh. 
This  he  does  by  appeal  to  all  the  leading  early  Christian  writers ; 
some  of  them  within  the  second  century,  and  some  of  them  just 
beyond  its  termination. 

His  quotations  from  Irenaeus,Theophilus  of  Antioch,  Tertul- 
lian,  Clement  of  Alexandria,  Celsus  the  opposer  of  Christianity 
(about  176),  and  Origen,  shew,  in  a  manner  past  all  contra- 
wtbn,  what  was  thought,  said,  and  written,  respecting  the 
authors  of  the  four  Gospels,  within  the  period  of  160 — ^230  or 
340.     Earlier  evidence  is  produced  in  the  sequel. 
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In  the  selection  of  his  testimony,  Mr.  Norton  is  careful  and 
judicious.  He  does  not,  like  even  L^rdner,  bring  in  every  thing 
which  he  can  find ;  but  he  appeals  to  a  few  direct,  plain,  une- 

JuivQcal  passages  in  eacli  writer,  which  can  leave  no  possible 
oubt  on  the  mind  what  that  writer's  sentiments  were  respect* 
ing  the  point  in  question. 

Would  that  many  writers  understood  the  business  of  selecting 
evidence  much  better  than  they  appear  to  do  !  They  are  not 
contented  with  the  principle,  that  ^  at  the  mouth  of  two  or 
three  witnesses  every  matter  may  be  established,'  but  they  must 
have  as  many  as  they  can  summon,  and  of  all  sorts  of  character. 
Especially  is  this  true  of  the  appeals  made  to  the  Bible  in  de- 
fence of  some  particular  doctrines.  The  texts  that  have  once 
been  adduced  as  evidence,  no  matter  how  unskilfully  or  how 
inconsistently  with  exegetical  principles,  are  not  to  be  given  up, 
but  always  to  be  brought  forward  in  a  contest.  Numbers  seem 
to  be  re^rded  as  more  formidable  than  the  kind  of  weapons,  or 
skill  to  wield  them.  And  all  who  from  conscientious  motives 
feel  bound  to  refrain  from  going  to  such  an  extent  in  the  quota- 
tion of  testimonies,  are  regarded  as  secretly  cherishing  some 
heretical  doubts  or  difficulties. 

I  can  scarcely  imagine  any  thing  better  adapted  to  revolt  the 
mind  of  a  simple  and  candid  inquirer,  than  such  a  method  of 
accumulating  testimony.  Nor  can  I  conceive  how  any  thing 
could  be  better  adapted  to  gratify  a  wary  opponent.  If  an  ad- 
vocate at  the  bar  should  summon  twenty  or  thirty  witnesses  to 
prove  the  signing  of  a  deed,  or  of  a  note  of  band,  or  to  establish 
almost  any  other  fact,  would  not  the  very  fact  of  summoning  so 
many,  strike  the  jury  with  suspicion  ?  And  would  not  his  an- 
tagonist advocate  exult  in  the  opportunity  of  cross-examining 
twenty  or  thirty  witnesses,  who  would  be  sure,  if  adroitly  man- 
aged, to  produce  more  or  less  of  contradictions  that  would  ren- 
der the  whole  body  of  testimony  suspicious  ? 

Yet,  plain  as  this  matter  seems  to  be,  I  am  constrained  to  ask : 
When  will  it  be  understood,  that  a  question  in  dispute  is  not  to 
be  decided  by  the  number y  but  by  the  weight  and  quality,  of 
the  witnesses  adduced  ?  Mr.  Norton,  however,  seems  well  to 
understand  this  matter,  for  he  has  conducted  his  investigaUons 
with  due  regard  to  it ;  and  he  has  given  much  more  weight  to 
his  book  in  consequence  of  so  doin^^. 

But  it  is  not  the  testimony'  of  the  authors  quoted,  which  is 
the  only  thing  concerned  with  the  question  at  issue.     They 
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speak  not  merely  for  themselves,  but  for  the  whole  body  of 
CbristiaDs  at  their  time.  Mr.  Norton  has  so  fine  a  passage  on 
this  subject,  that  it  must  be  presented  to  the  reader. 

In  estimating  the  weight  of  evidence,  which  has  thus  for  been 
adduced,  for  the  genuineness  of  the  Gospels,  it  is  important  to  keep 
in  mind,  what  has  not  always  been  sufficiently  attended  to ;  that  it  is 
not  the  testimony  of  certain  individual  writers  alone,  on  which  we 
rely,  important  as  their  testimony  might  be.  These  writers  speak 
for  a  whole  community,  every  member  of  which  had  the  strongest 
reasons  for  ascertaining  the  correctness  of  his  faith  respecting  the 
authenticity,  and,  consequently,  the  genuineness  of  the  Gospels.  We 
quote  the  Christian  fathers,  not  chiefly  to  prove  their  individual  be- 
lief; but  in  evidence  of  the  belief  of  the  community  to  which  they 
belonged.  It  is  not,  therefore,  the  simple  testimony  of  Irenaeus,  and 
Tlteophilus,  and  Tertullian,  and  Clement,  and  Origen,  which  we 
bring  forward  ;  it  is  the  testimony  of  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands 
of  believers,  many  of  whom  were  as  well  informed  as  they  were,  on 
this  particular  subject,  and  as  capable  of  making  a  right  judgment 
All  these  believers  weie  equally  ready  with  the  writers  who  have 
been  quoted,  to  affirm  the  authority  and  genuineness  of  the  Gospels. 
Tlie  most  distinguished  Christians  of  the  age,  men  held  in  high  es- 
teem by  their  contemporaries  and  successors,  assert  that  the  Gospels 
were  received  as  genuine  throughout  the  community  of  which  they 
were  members,  and  for  which  they  were  writing.  That  the  asser- 
tion was  made  by  such  men,  under  such  circumstances,  is  sufficient 
evidence  of  its  truth.  But  the  proof  of  the  general  reception  of  the 
Gospels  does  not  rest  upon  their  assertions  only,  though  these  can 
not  be  doubted.  It  is  necessarily  implied  in  their  statements  and 
reasonings  respecting  their  religion.  It  is  impossible  that  they 
ihoold  have  so  abundantly  quoted  the  Groroels,  as  conclusive  authori- 
ty for  their  own  fiuth,  and  thut  of  their  fellow  Christians,  if  these 
lKx>ks  had  not  been  regarded  by  Christians  as  conclusive  authority. 
We  cannot  infer  more  confidently  from  the  sermons  of  Tillotson  and 
Clarice,  the  estimation  in  which  the  Gospels  were  held  in  their  day, 
than  we  may  infer  from  the  writers  before  mentioned,  that  they  were 
held  in  similar  estimation  during  the  period  when  they  lived; 
pp.  133  seq. 

He  then  goes  on  to  shew  how  different  this  testimony  is 
fiom  that  which  is  exhibited  respecting  any  other  ancient  books, 
where  individuals  spoke  only  their  own  personal  conviction,  and 
not  the  sentiments  of  a  whole  community ;  also  that  early 
Christians  had  abundant  means  of  determining  the  question 
sbout  the  genuineness  of  the  Gospels ;  that  their  moral  and 
even  literary  character  was  much  elevated  above  that  at  the 
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mass  of  the  heathen  around  them,  and  therefore  they  were  more 
capable  than  was  ordinary  of  judging  in  the  premises  ;  while  at 
the  same  time  we  have  abundant  evidence  of  their  honesty  and 
integrity.  I  would  commend  the  whole  of  this  excellent  pas- 
sage to  the  attentive  perusal  and  consideration  of  every  candid 
reader. 

That  early  Christians  did  make  inquiries  respectmg  subjects 
of  this  nature,  seems  to  be  evident  from  the  fact,  that  while  all 
the  spurious  Gospels  were  rejected,  the  four  canonical  ones  only 
were  received.  Nay,  the  matter  of  investigation  went  still  fur- 
ther. Some  of  the  books  of  the  New  Testament,  viz.  the 
second  epistle  of  Peter,  the  second  and  third  of  John,  Jude,  and 
in  a  certain  sense  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  and  at  a  later 
period  the  Apocalypse,  were  called  in  question  by  more  or  less 
of  the  churches,  and  were  reckoned  by  Eusebius  among  the 
a¥xiUfiiii¥o&,  While  this  fact  does  not  decide  against  the  gen- 
uineness or  authenticity  of  these  books,  it  still  serves  to  shew 
that  early  Christians  were  not  such  stupid  and  passive  recipients 
of  any  and  all  kinds  of  writings  and  reports,  as  many  Neologists 
would  seem  to  consider  them.  At  any  rate,  the  books  about 
which  there  never  seems  to  have  been  any  dispute  in  the  church 
catholic,  give  us  a  pure  and  adeauate  account  of  Christianity  in 
its  hbtory  and  in  its  precepts.  Not  that  others  are  superfluous ; 
but  what  1  mean  is,  that  if  the  controverted  books  were  even  all 
laid  aside,  Christianity  would  still  be  m  all  substantial  respects 
what  it  now  is. 

Mr.  Norton,  in  order  more  efiectually  to  remove  all  the  diffi- 
culties and  objections  that  lie  in  the  way  of  the  genuineness  of 
the  Gospels,  has  examined,  in  the  next  place,  the  theory  which 
prevailed  somewhat  extensively  before  the  time  of  Eichhom,  of 
the  Gospek  being  derived  from  one  another.  Griesbacb,  for 
example,  made  a  vigorous  effort  to  shew,  that  Mark  is  the 
epitomator  of  Matthew  and  Luke ;  while  others  have  supposed 
that  Liuke  made  use  of  Matthew's  Gospel,  or  Matthew  of 
Luke's,  or  that  some  one  of  the  three  Evangelists  copied  fiom 
both  his  predecessors.  Notwithstanding  all  the  learning  and 
ingenuity  which  have  been  expended  on  this  subject,  the  diffi- 
culties with  which  it  is  pressed  are  overpowering.  All  the  e^- 
dence  that  one  Evangelist  copied  another,  or  others,  lies  in  the 
simple  fact  of  similarity,  and  sometimes  even  sameness,  of  ex- 
pression and  design,  in  the  different  Gospels.  But  while  this, 
as  Mr.  Norton  has  most  ably  and  satisractorily  shewn  in  his 
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Notes,  actually  extends  to  but  a  very  small  part  of  the  Gospels, 
the  dissimilarity,  or  rather,  the  peculiar  characteristics  entirely 
appropriate  to  each  writer,  extend  over  far  the  greater  part  of 
his  work.  This  fact  then  is  utterly  irreconcilable  with  the 
idea  of  his  being  a  plagiarist,  a  copyist,  or  at  least  a  mere  para- 
phrast.  The  advocates  of  such  theories  seem  to  have  entirely 
forgotten,  that  the  discrepancies^  or  (at  any  rate)  the  dissimi^ 
laritieSf  between  the  Gospels,  which  in  point  of  number  and 
importance  far  exceed  the  similaritieSy  are  to  be  accounted  for  as 
well  as  their  near  resemblances.  Nothing  can  be  further  from 
giring  a  probable  account  of  this,  than  the  supposition  that  any 
ooe  Evangelist  is  a  mere  imitator,  or  epilomator  (as  the  phrase 
is),  of  the  others. 

But  Mr.  Norton  has  brought  other  considerations  to  bear 
upon  this  subject,  and  I  refer  the  reader  to  what  he  has  said  on 
pp.  152 — 155  of  his  work.  In  particular  has  he  discussed  the 
supposition,  that  any  one  of  the  Gospels  was  composed  after 
the  apostolic  age,  in  the  manner  stated  above.  The  estima- 
tioD  in  which  they  were  held,  did  not  admit  of  their  being  so 
changed  and  remodelled. 

The  second  theory  which  Mr.  Norton  examines^  is,  that  the 
Gospels  were  composed  from  written  documents  existing  pre- 
viously to  their  composition.  If  such  were  the  fact,  then  these 
were  either  alike  or  unlike  ;  if  alike  how  came  the  authors  of 
the  first  three  Gospek  to  differ  so  much  from  each  other  ?  If 
vn/(7:e,  and  yet  in  good  repute,  as  they  must  have  been  in  order 
to  be  adopted  as  sources  of  new  Gospels,  then  how  came  the 
churches  to  cast  away  the  old  Gospels  and  receive  the  new 
ones?  These  and  Uie  like  considerations  Mr.  Norton  has 
urged  m  such  a  way  as  to  render  highly  improbable  the  suppo- 
sition, that  written  documents  were  the  sources  of  our  present 
Gospels. 

A  third  supposition  which  he  examines,  is,  that  after  the  age 
of  the  apostles  the  present  Gospels  were  composed  from  tradi- 
tionary accounts  then  in  circulation  among  Christians.  Had 
this  been  the  case,  they  must  have  been  much  more  discrepant 
than  they  now  are,  and  doubtless  would  have  been  filled,  like 
the  apocryphal  Gospels  which  are  still  extant,  with  silly  and  in- 
credible narrations.  Besides,  Luke  expressly  states  the  fact, 
in  his  preface,  that  many  attempts  bad  already  been  made,  to 
compose  narrations  concemmg  the  things  whkh  Jesus  said  and 
<b(i ;  so  that,  whenever  his  Gospel  was  written,  it  is  manifest  that 
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oral  tradition  was  not  at  that  time  the  only  channel  io  which 
the  hbtory  of  Jesus  bad  been  conveyed  down. 

After  this  discussion,  which  is  ably  conducted  throughout,  the 
author  comes  next  to  inquire,  how  the  four  Gospels  could  first 
have  gained  the  currency  and  authority  which  Uiey  did  in  the 
primitive  church,  unless  they  were  genuine. 

The  improbability,  I  had  almost  said,  the  imposability  of  this, 
is  well  exhibited  in  pp.  164  seq.  of  his  work.  Such  a  thing 
could  not  have  taken  place,  during  the  lives  of  the  apostles,  as 
the  reception  of  the  Gospels  attributed  to  them,  unless  this  was 
well-grounded.  Their  own  denial  of  the  fact,  would  have  de- 
stroyed the  credit  of  the  supposititious  books.  Let  us  suppose, 
then,  that  after  their  death  the  Gospeb  first  made  their  appear- 
ance, with  their  present  daims  as  to  authonhip ;  who  would 
have  admitted  this  claim,  in  case  the  books  had  not  before  been 
heard  of?  Or  did  the  church  expressly  agree  to  authenticate 
these  works,  at  a  subsequent  period  ?  When  and  where  was 
such  a  thing  done,  and  when  and  how  was  it  possible,  at  that 
period,  that  it  should  be  done  ? 

There  is  another  view  of  this  subject,  whksh  is  certainly  one 
of  no  small  importance  in  the  consideration  of  it.  The  present 
Gospels  exhibited,  from  the  first,  many  apparent  discrepancies 
with  each  other.  These  were  not  overlooked  by  early  Chris- 
tians. In  the  second  century,  as  we  know  boax  abundant  testi- 
mony, strenuous  efibrts  were  made  at  conciliatk>n.  Oiigen  b 
very  fiill  and  ample,  soon  after  the  close  of  this  centuiy,  oo 
the  subject  of  these  discrepancies.  He  even  magnifies  them 
quite  beyond  the  reality,  in  order  that  he  might  urge  upon  the 
churches  his  favorite  method  of  allegorical  interpretation.  The 
gieater  the  difibrences  could  be  made,  the  higher  the  necessity, 
as  he  thought,  of  adopting  his  mode  of  esegesb. 

With  these  facts  in  view,  how  can  it  well  be  accounted  ibr, 

that  the  early  churches  did  universally  roeieve  all  four  of  the 

present  Gospels  ?    Had  not  their  genuineness  enforced  thb  le- 

oeption,  nothing  can  be  more  natural  than  to  suppose,  that,  like 

the  Corinthian  chuich  in  regard  to  their  teachers,  one  party 

would  prefer  one  Gospel  and  another  party  would  receive 

another.    Thus  endless  and  wide-spread  contest,  instead  of  uni- 

venal  harmoDy,  would  have  arisen  among  the  eariy  churches. 

Thb  whole  subject  b  amply  and  aUy  illustrated  in  pp.  167  seq. 

of  our  author's  work. 

Still  anoiber  oomidaDatiaB  iie  mges  upon  us.    The  Jewish 
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and  Gentile  parts  of  the  Christian  church  had  been  much  di- 
vided, even  in  the  apostolic  age,  in  regard  to  questions  about  the 
reception  of  the  Mosaic  law.  This  and  other  sources  of  dissen- 
sion, so  common  and  of  so  long  standing  between  Jew  and  Gen- 
tile, instead  of  diminishing  among  the  Palestine  Jews,  seem  to 
have  been  augmented  after  the  destruction  of  Jenisalem.  The 
sects  of  the  JBbionites  and  Nazarenes  grew  out  of  the  Jewish 
party  ;  and  to  these  the  great  body  of  Christians,  at  a  very 
early  period,  became  decidedly  hostile.  How  then  could  the 
Gospels,  the  work  of  Jewij  have  been  forced  upon  the  reception 
of  the  Gentile  Christians,  after  the  division  between  the  two 
parties  became  so  marked  and  so  permanently  established? 
Confessedly  and  plainly  the  Gospels  flowed  from  a  Hebrew 
source.  If  Luke  and  Mark  were  not  Hebrews,  (the  probability 
is  that  they  were  of  Hebrew  descent,  at  least  in  part),  still  all 
antiquity  unites  in  ascribing  their  Gospels  mainly  to  the  bfluence 
of  Peter  and  Paul,  and  in  supposing  that  these  writings  under- 
went their  superin tendance  or  revision.  How  then  could  the 
Gentile  part  of  the  church  reject  all  other  Gospels  and  receive 
our  present  canonical  ones,  which  are  of  Hebrew  origin,  if  it 
were  not  well  and  ^nerally  known,  and  believed  without  any 
doubt,  that  they  are  genuine  ? 

Mr.  Norton  urges  these  and  other  questions  in  a  forcible  man- 
ner, and  well  adapted  to  produce  conviction.  I  hope  the  reader 
will  not  satisfy  himself  with  the  brief  sketch  that  I  have  given 
of  the  nature  of  his  argument,  without  perusing  the  original. 

In  the  succeeding  paragraph  our  author  has  a  passage,  which 
the  reader  will  thank  me  for  inserting  here. 

It  is  acknowledged  that  the  four  Gospels  were  received  with  the 
greatest  respect,  as  genuine  and  sacred  books,  by  catholic  Christians^ 
that  is,  by  the  great  body  of  Christians,  at  the  end  of  the  second  cen- 
tury. But  earher  than  this  time,  it  has  been  pretended,  that  we  find 
no  trace  of  their  existence  ;  and  hence  it  has  been  inferred  that  be- 
fore this  time,  they  were  not  in  common  use  and  were  but  little 
known,  even  if  extant  in  their  present  state.  I  shall  hereaAer  pro- 
duce notices  of  their  existence  at  a  much  earlier  period.  But  waving 
for  the  present  this  consideration,  the  reasoning  appears  not  a  little 
extraordinary.  About  the  end  of  the  second  century,  the  Gospels 
were  reverenced  as  sacred  books  by  a  community  dispersed  over  the 
worid,  composed  of  men  of  different  nations  and  languages.  There 
were,  to  say  the  least,  sixty  thousand  copies  of  them  in  existence  ; 
they  were  read  in  the  churches  of  Christians  ;  they  were  continually 
quoted,  and  appealed  to,  as  of  the  highest  authority ;  their  reputa- 
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tion  was  as  woil  establbhed  amoa^  believera  from  one  end  of  the 
Boman  empire  to  the  other,  as  it  is,  at  the  present  day,  amoDR 
ChristiaDS  in  any  country.  But  it  is  asserted  that  before  that  period, 
we  find  no  trace  of  their  existence ;  and  it  is,  therefore,  inferred  that 
they  were  not  in  common  use,  and  but  little  known,  even  if  extant 
in  their  present  form.  This  reasoning  is  of  the  same  kind,  as  if  any 
one  were  to  say,  that  the  first  mention  of  Egyptian  Theb€»  is  in  the 
poems  of  Homer.  He,  indeed,  describes  it  as  a  city,  which  poured 
a  hundred  armies  from  its  hundred  gates ;  but  his  is  the  first  mention  of 
it,  and,  therefore,  we  have  no  reason  to  suppose,  that  before  his  time, 
it  was  a  place  of  any  considerable  note.  The  general  receptioa  of 
the  Gospels  as  books  of  the  highest  authority,  at  the  end  of  the 
second  century,  necessarily  implies  their  celebrity  at  a  much  earlier 
period,  and  the  long  continued  operation  of  causes,  sufficient  to  pro- 
Guce  so  remarkable  a  phenomenon;  pp.  177 seq. 

Further  remarks,  expanding,  illustrating,  and  enforcing  thb 
view,  are  made  in  the  sequel,  wliich  well  deserve  the  readei^s 
attention. 

Chap.  II.  of  Part  II.  is  devoted  to  a  discussion  of  the  evidence 
respecting  the  authors  of  the  Gospels,  to  be  derived  firom  the 
works  of  Justin  Martyr,  who  flourished  about  140-^160,  and 
who  lived  in  Palestine,  i.  e.  at  Flavia  Neapolis  in  Sanuuia, 
and  was  a  native  of  that  place,  although  of  Gentile  extractioD. 
The  question  has  been  strenuously  agitated,  of  late,  whether 
Justin,  who  so  often  and  largely  quotes  evangelical  history,  has 
quoted  our  present  (jospek.  The  works  to  which  he  contin- 
ually appeaJs,  he  designates  by  the  title  of  '^nofiPfjftopiiftavm 
twtf  jinoat6Xfa¥^  i.  e.  Memoirs  of  the  Apostles.  Into  the  ex- 
amination of  this  subject  Mr.  Norton  has  gone  deeply,  and  with 
great  patience,  and  candor,  and  accuracy,  brought  out  to  our 
view  all  the  substantial  facts  which  are  concerned  in  making  up 
a  judgment  upon  the  question  presented.  Not  content  with  the 
sixty  pages  in  the  body  of  his  work,  which  are  devoted  to  this 
interesting  topic,  the  author  has  given  us  twenty-six  more  closely 
printed  ones  in  his  Notes  (pp.  ccvii.  seq.),  in  which  he  has  pro- 
duced a  multitude  of  passages  from  Justin,  in  order  to  illustrate 
and  fortify  his  position,  viz.  tliat  Justin  did  quote  our  present 
Gvospels. 

I  deem  his  argument  to  be  a  triumphant  one.  It  was  moreo- 
ver specially  needed,  after  the  recent  and  laboured  attempt  of 
Credner,  to  show  that  Justin  has  quoted  a  Petrine  Gospely  and 
not  any  of  our  present  canonical  ones  ;  although  he  is  forced  to 
concede  that  Justin  was  not  unacquainted  with  the  latter*    Long 
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ago  I  came  to  the  same  conclusion  which  Mr.  Norton  has  de- 
fended, by  reading  Justin's  Dialogue  with  Trypho  the  Jew. 
The  discrepancies  between  his  quotations  and  the  passages  in 
oar  Gospels  which  he  designs  to  quote,  have  been  laid  hold  of 
by  Credner,  and  by  many  others  before  him,  in  order  to  shew 
that  Justin  must  have  appealed  to  some  work  different  from  our 
canonical  Gospels.  But  what  is  that  work  ?  A  Petrine  Gos- 
pel ;  a  Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews ;  Memoirs  of  the 
Apostles  (with  this  peculiar  and  appropriate  title) ;  and  other 
like  works,  have  been  selected  by  some  as  the  sources  of  Jus- 
tin's quotations.  But  of  all  the  so  named  books,  (some  of  the 
names  are  but  imaginary  as  actual  titles),  not  one  remains  with 
which  we  can  now  compare  Justin's  quotations.  How  then  can 
it  be  ascertained  that  he  quoted  from  them  ? 

If  it  be  still  urged,  that  the  difference  between  Justin's  quo- 
tations and  the  actual  text  of  our  Gospels  is  so  great,  that  we 
must  suppose  him  to  have  quoted  some  other  books;  the 
answer  to  this  is,  a  denial  of  t)ie  fact,  and  an  exhibition  of  rea- 
sons sufficient  to  constitute  a  stable  ground  on  which  we  may 
rest  this  denial.  Justin  difiers  no  more  in  his  quotations  fix)m 
the  Scriptures,  than  most  of  the  early  fathers  do.  This  I  know  to 
be  fact,  from  repeated  examination  of  several  of  them  in  relation  to 
thb  same  matter.  Chapter  and  verse  did  not  exist,  in  his  days, 
m  the  Mss.  of  the  New  Testament.  The  process  of  unrolling 
a  Ms.  in  order  to  get  at  a  particular  passage  so  as  to  copy  it 
verbatim,  was  a  very  tedious  one  compared  with  the  process  of 
finding  any  thing  in  our  presentprinted  volumes.  There  were 
no  Concordances  of  the  New  Testament  in  those  days.  In  a 
word,  a  man  who  was  writing  with  fervour  of  mind  could  not, 
on  any  ordinary  occasion,  stop  long  enough  to  hunt  out  the  ex- 
act places  where  particular  texts  occurred,  in  the  midst  of  so 
many  embarrassments  which  would  occasion  long  delay.  We 
must  add  to  all  this,  that  in  the  days  of  Justin,  the  memory  was 
ordinarily  trusted  to  and  employed  much  more  than  at  the  pres- 
ent time.  Hence  we  see  every  where,  in  the  early  fathers^ 
memariter  quotations — a  multitude  indeed  of  them  which  are 
most  palpably-  of  such  a  nature,  among  authors  who  wrote,  as 
all  adbaowledge,  after  the  period  when  our  four  canonical  Gos- 
pels were  exclusively  and  generally  admitted  by  the  churches. 
On  the  ground  that  has  served  for  an  attack  upon  the  quotations 
of  Justin,  those  of  Clemens  Romanus,  of  Irenaeus,  of  Tertullian, 
of   Clemens  Alexandrinus  and  others,  might  be  proscribed; 
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What  proves  so  much,  however,  does  not  prove  enough  for  the 

imrposes  of  those  who  would  reject  the  testimony  of  Justin  io 
avour  of  our  present  canonical  Gospels. 

Besides,  there  is  one  simple  test  of  this  whole  matter.  Justin 
has  repeatedly  quoted  the  same  passages  from  the  Gospels  more 
than  once.  Now  in  doing  this,  be  has  varied  in  the  same  way 
iirom  himself  as  he  has  from  the  originals.  This  Mr.  Norton  has 
abundantly  exhibited,  by  submitting  to  our  inspection  the  various 
passages  of  Justin  where  this  is  done.  The  reader  will  find  them 
m  the  Notes,  pp.  ccxx  seq.  He  will  also  find  passages  quo- 
ted fi:om  the  Old  Testament  by  Matthew,  with  variations  from 
the  Septuagint  version,  in  quoting  which  passages  again  Justin 
has  followed  the  peculiarities  of  Matthew,  and  not  of  the  original 
Greek  or  Hebrew  Scriptures. 

If  any  one  doubts,  after  all,  whether  there  b  not  some  force 
in  the  argument  of  Credner  and  others  in  respect  to  the  dis- 
crepance between  Justin's  quotations  and  the  Gospels,  let  him 
spend  a  few  days  in  studying  the  quotations  from  the  Scriptures, 
which  exist  in  the  works  of  the  early  Christian  writers.  I  might 
even  say :  Let  him  pemse  the  New  Testament,  where  he  will 
find  a  discrepance  between  the  quotations  from  the  Old  Testa- 
ment and  the  originals  themselves,  whether  Greek  or  Hebrew, 
which  is  not  much  unlike  that  exhibited  by  Justin. 

For  these  reasons  I  cannot  doubt  that  Mr.  Norton  is  in  the 
right,  in  this  very  important  matter ;  so  clearly  in  the  right,  that, 
as  it  seems  to  my  mind,  no  reasonable  objections  can  be  made 
against  his  conclusions. 

At  all  events,  the  reader  cannot  fail  to  perceive,  if  he  atten- 
tively peruses  the  views  which  Mr.  Norton  has  given  us  in  re- 
lation to  this  subject,  that  he  has  bestowed  great  pains  and 
labour  upon  the  consideration  of  it,  and  that  his  conclusion  is  not 
to  be  rejected  on  the  bare  ground  of  hypothesis,  or  for  the  sake 
gf  establishing  some  favorite  tHeory. 

In  justice  to  the  labour  which  Mr.  Norton  has  expended  on 
this  subject,  I  ought  to  give  a  passage  from  him  which  states 
bis  reasons  for  it. 

The  examination  of  the  passages  which  we  have  gone  over,  is  of 
more  interest  than  may  appear  at  first  sight.  Justin  carries  us  beck 
to  the  age  which  followed  that  of  the  apostles.  Hitf  writings  have 
been  searched  for  the  purpose  of  finding  some  notices  of  Christ,  or 
8pma  intimations  relating  to  him,  difierent  from  the  accounts  of  the 
f  ^ng^liits.    It  will  be  perceived  that  nothing  which  can  bo  regarded 
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as  of  apy  importance  has  been  discovered.  On  the  contrary,  he 
gives  a  great  part  of  the  history  of  Christ,  in  perfect  harmony  with 
what  is  found  in  the  Gospels,  sometimes  agreeing  in  worcb,  and 
always  in  meaning.  We  may  infer,  therefore,  that  the  account  of 
Christ,  contained  in  the  Gospels,  was  that  which  his  followers  had 
taught,  and  had  received,  as  true,  from  the  beginning ;  that  it  was 
the  account  which  Christians  acknowledged  as  the  foundation  of  their 
fiiith ;  and  that  there  were  no  opposing  narratives  respecting  him, 
which  disappeared  in  part,  and  m  part  coalesced  into  the  forms 
which  the  four  Grospels  present.  It  is  remarkable,  that  in  so  early  a 
writer  as  Justin,  we  discover  so  little  matter,  additional  to  what  is  con- 
tained in  the  Grospels ;  so  little,  which  it  is  necessary  to  suppose  de- 
rived from  any  other  source.  The  most  satisfactory  explanation  of 
this  phenomenon  seems  to  be,  that  the  Grospels  had  come  down  from 
the  apostolic  age  with  such  a  weight  of  autnority,  there  was  such  an 
entire  reliance  upon  their  credibility,  that  it  was  generally  felt  to  be 
unwise  and  unsafe  to  blend  any  uncertain  accounts  with  the  history 
contained  in  these  works.  Such  accounts,  therefore,  were  neglected 
and  forgotten.  The  Gospels  extinguished  all  feebler  lights;  pp. 
222  aeq. 

AH  there  is  to  meet  such  an  array  of  proof  in  favour  of  the 
position  that  Justin  quoted  our  canonical  Gospels,  is  the  ^ujTpon- 
tion  that  be  quoted  the  Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews  or  the 
Petrine  Gospel^  as  Credner  is  fond  of  naming  it.  But  in  Jus- 
tin's day  this  Gospel,  whatever  it  was,  seems  to  have  existed 
ooly  in  Hebrew ^  so  far  as  we  can  gather  from  ancient  testimo- 
Dv.  Now  there  is  little  or  no  probability  that  Justin  made  use 
of  a  Hebrew  Gospel.  All  his  quotations  of  the  Old  Testament 
shew  that  he  used  the  Septuagint  version,  and  not  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures.  And  so  in  respect  to  the  New  Testament.  He 
quotes  passages,  for  example,  from  Matthew  and  Luke^  where 
these  Evangelists  do  not  agree  exactly  either  with  the  Septua* 
gint  or  with  the  original  Hebrew,  and  in  these  quotations  Justin 
exhibits  the  peculiarities  of  the  Evangelists  in  distinction  from 
both  of  the  originals.  Now,  even  if  we  suppose  Justin  to  have 
well  understood  the  Hebrew,  and  to  have  translated  from  it  in 
h*is  Old  Testament  quotations,  how  can  we  suppose,  with  any 
degree  of  probability,  that  his  translation  would  minutely  aocorcl 
with  the  peculiarities  of  Luke  or  of  Matthew  ? 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Justin,  living  as  he  did  Qt  Flavia 
Neapolis,  and  surrounded  as  he  was  by  those  who  spoke  (be 
later  Hebrew,  must  have  had  some  good  underst^ding  of  the 
conversation-Hebrew  of  his  day.  But  it  would  be  di^Qult 
indeed,  to  find  in  all  his  works  any  traces  of  a  literary  or  critical 
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knowledge  on  his  part,  of  the  Hebrew.  The  instance  of  b'ls 
ttymologiziw  in  regard  to  the  word  Jarai^,  produced  by  Mr. 
Norton  in  a  Note  on  p.  226,  is  amusing,  and  instructive  with 
respect  to  the  point  in  question.  He  says,  that  ^Sma^  signifies 
apostate^  in  the  language  of  the  Jews  and  Syrians ;  and — pag 
(the  Greek  case^nding  of  the  word)  means  a  serpent  =^>^ » 
(pronounced  with  a  feeble  sound  of  the  n,  which  was  often  t^ 
case  with  the  ancients).  Such  an  etymology  he  must  have 
obtained,  one  would  naturally  suppose,  from  some  Jewish  Rabbi 
who  meant  to  impose  upon  his  credulity.  The  slightest  gram- 
matical knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  must  have  taught  him  that 
neither  part  of  such  an  explanation  is  correct ;  and  that  the 
latter  part  is  even  ridiculous. 

It  is  not  probable,  therefore,  that  Justin  used  the  Oosnel  aC" 
cording  to  the  Hebrew* ;  nor  even  that  he  used  the  Hebrew 
Gospel  of  Matthew,  if  that  were  indeed  extant  and  in  circula- 
tion at  his  time.  The  proofs  that  he  used  the  Gospel  of  Mat- 
thew as  it  now  b,  are  indeed  unanswerable  ;  for  be  has  copied 
some  peculiarities  of  it,  which  we  cannot  rationally  suppose 
would  have  been  adopted  by  accident. 

I  am  aware  that  Credner  supposes  the  P^^nne  Gospel^  which 
he  thinks  was  quoted  by  Justin,  to  have  existed  at  a  verv  early 
period ;  and  also  that  the  real  (Gospel  of  Matthew  and  this  ficti- 
tious one,  or  at  any  rate  the  Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews, 
were  alike  as  to  the  peculiarities  in  question.  It  is,  indeed,  a 
very  convenient  and  easy  way  of  getting  rid  of  difficulties,  when 
we  are  at  liberty  to  imagine  any  kind  of  facts  which  are  adapt- 
ed to  our  purpose,  and  then  conclude  that  they  must  have  ac- 
tually existed,  because  they  dispose  of  our  difficulties  so  happi- 
ly. This,  at  all  events,  is  one  of  Credner's  ways  of  getting 
himself  out  of  trouble.  He  is  undoubtedly  a  man  of  great  in- 
dustry and  of  much  reading,  but  of  a  strong  bias  in  fiivour  of 
his  own  theories,  and  filled  to  the  brim  with  them.  His  book 
afibrds  much  useful  material  for  more  sober  and  judicious  writ- 
ers, and  he  is  often  striking  and  original  in  his  remarks  ;  but  he 
lacks — egregiously  lacks— the  Bedachtsamkeit  of  such  men 
as  Moms,  Emesti,  and  the  younger  Tittmann. 

It  would  seem  then  to  be  quite  probable,  if  not  altogether 
certain,  from  the  circumstances  above  exhibited,  that  Justin  did ' 
not  quote  the  Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews.    What  then  did 
he  quote  ?    In  answer  to  this  I  must  present  a  paragraph  from 
Mr.florton. 
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If  it  be  still  denied  that  he  used  our  present  GoepelS)  then,  in  re» 
gard  to  any  other  single  book,  which  he  may  be  conjectured  to  have 
quoted,  it  must  answer  to  the  following  conditions.  It  must  have 
been  one  which  he  and  other  Christians  believed,  or  professed  to  be* 
lieve,  '^  written  by  apostles  and  companions  of  apostles  ;^'  it  must 
^ve  been  of  high  authority  among  Christians,  a  sacred  book,  read 
m  their  churches ;  and  it  must,  immediately  after  he  wrote,  have 
&llen  into  entire  neglect  and  oblivion ;  for  no  mention  of  it,  or  allu- 
sion to  it,  is  discoverable  in  any  writer  who  succeeded  him.  But  it 
is  impossiUe  to  believe  all  these  propositions  to  be  true  of  any  boolu 

Excepting  the  Gospeb,  therefore,  no  history  of  Christ  can  be  na- 
ned,^  or  imagined  with  any  probability,  which  Justin  might  have 
used.  The  presumption,  then,  arising  from  the  coincidence  of  his 
quotations  with  tht:  text  of  the  Gospels,  is  left  to  operate  with  it» 
whole  force ;  pp.  290  seq. 

In  the  sequel  Mr.  Norton  proceeds  to  adduce  various  testi- 
monies from  Justin,  which  serve  both  to  show  that  he  quoted 
our  caoonical  Gospels,  and  to  confirm  the  fact  that  they  were 
regarded  by  him  as  undoubtedly  genuine. 

In  particular  should  it  be  noted  here,  as  a  fact  which  is  of 
much  importance,  that  Eusebius,  who  quotes  so  many  ecclesi- 
astical writers  that  preceded  him,  and  makes  it  a  point  to  pro- 
duce any  thing  peculiar  or  striking  in  them,  although  he  gives 
a  full  account  (for  him)  of  Justin  and  his  writings,  says  not  a 
word  of  his  quoting  any  spurious  Gospels ;  while  at  the  same 
time  he  telk  us,  that  Hegesippus,  the  contemporary  of  Justin,  ap- 
peals to  the  Gospel  of  the  Hebrews.  It  is  quite  clear,  there* 
tore,  that  Eusebius  did  not  consider  Justin  as  making  such  an 
appeal. 

When,  in  addition  to  all  this,  we  call  to  mind  that  Justin 
speaks  of  the  books  to  which  *  he  appeals  for  his  evangelical 
history,  as  being  counted  sacred,  as  read  in  the  assemblies  of 
Christians  on  the  Lord's  day  in  connection  with  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, and  other  like  things,  there  does  not  seem  to  be  much 
room  for  even  suspicion  that  Justin  did  not  quote  our  present 
Gospels. 

Mr.  Norton  then  sums  up  his  discussion  in  the  foUowbg 
manner : 

The  argument  ur^  in  the  last  chanter  is,  in  its  nature,  cumula- 
tive ;  and  the  accession  of  force  to  be  aerived  from  the  evidence  af* 
forded  by  the  writings  of  Justin  Martyr  is  not  to  be  disregarded. 
He  carries  us  one  step  higher  m  our  advances  toward  the  apostolic 
•gB.    What  was  before  a  matter  of  inference,  it  may  be  thought  of 
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necessary  inference,  becomes  a  matter  of  testimony.  We  leain  di* 
rectly  from  his  writings,  that  the  Gknpels  were  received  by  Chtistiaitf 
of  his  age,  that  id  by  those  Christians,  during  the  first  half  of  the  sec* 
ond  century,  as  the  authentic  and  sacred  records  of  the  history  of 
their  master,  the  works  of  his  apostles  and  their  companions. 

Finally  Mr.  Norton  makes  the  appeal  to  the  testimony  of 
Papias,  as  recorded  by  Eusebius,  and  to  that  of  Luke  himself 
as  exhibited  in  Acts  1:  1,2.     Papias  expressly  meoticNis  the 
Gospels  of  Matthew  and  Mark ;  and  Luke  appeals,  in  the  pas- 
i  sage  to  which  reference  is  made  above,  to  a  Gospel  that  had 

been  composed  by  himself.     Thus  is  testimony  carried  back 

to  the  very  age  of  the  apostles  ;  and  if  any  credit  is  due  to  it, 

*  it  is  decisive.     Can  any  one  produce  a  good  reason  why  it 

should  not  be  credited  ? 

Mr.  Norton  does  not  appeal  to  the  first  Epistle  of  Clemens 
Romanus,  (to  the  second  which  is  undoubtedly  spurious  he 
could  not  appeal),  nor  to  the  Epistle  of  Polycarp  to  the  flphe- 
sians,  nor  to  the  Shepherd  of  Hermas,  nor  to  the  Epistles  of 
Barnabas  or  Ignatius.  The  two  last  of  these  are  of  such  doubt- 
ful authority,  that  an  appeal  would  be  out  of  place  in  such  a 
book  as  his,  unless  he  had  the  intention  of  collecting  toother 
every  thing,  whether  strong  or  weak,  apposite  or  inapposite. 
As  to  the  Shepherd  of  Hermas,  there  is  no  satisfactory  evidence 
that  it  quotes  any  portion  of  the  Gospels.  But  in  respect  to 
t         I  the  Epistles  of  Clement  of  Rome  and  of  Polycarp,  there  is  room 

I  to  doubt,  inasmuch  as  the  genuineness  of  them  in  general  can- 

not be  fairly  called  in  question,  whether  Mr.  Norton  has  judged 
well  in  omitting  the  evidence  from  them.  He  has,  indeed,  given 
us  his  reasons  for  so  doing,  in  ^  VII.  p.  cclxxxiv.  of  his  Adden- 
da. But  I  am  not  fully  satisfied  with  them,  although  I  acknow- 
ledge that  they  deserve  very  serious  consideration. 

Mr.  Norton  alleges  that  the  Gospels  are  not  named  in  these 
writings  ;  and  although  there  are  passages  in  them  which  accord 
with  some  portions  of  the  Gospels,  yet  they  may  have  sprung 
from  traditionary  reports,  and  not  from  tmitten  documents. 
Consequently,  as  he  thinks,  it  would  only  weaken  bis  cause  to 
rely  on  arguments  which  might  be  of  dubious  efficacy.  Some 
one  might  say,  when  appeal  was  made  to  these  writers,  that 
they  who  lived  so  near  to  the  apostles,  of  rather,  who  were 
oontempontry  with  them,  might  have  drawn  their  quotations 
from  other  sources  than  those  of  our  canonical  Gospels. 

This  eautiort  6n  tb6  pan  of  Mr.  Norton  is  ceitainly  mueb 
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better  than  the  opposite  practice  of  heaping  together  all  sorts  of 
testimony,  good  and  bad,  and  leaving  it  to  the  readers  to  sep- 
arate the  wheat  from  the  chaiT.  But  I  would  suggest  here, 
whether  Mr.  Norton  has  fairly  been  consistent  with  himself. 
Justin  Martyr  does  not  name  any  of  our  Gospels.  He  lived, 
moreover,  so  near  the  time  of  the  apostles,  that  he  must  have 
been  familiarly  acquainted  with  some  of  their  contemporaries, 
and  have  heard  from  them  many  accounts  of  the  apostles' 
preaching  and  conversation.  From  these  he  may  have  quoted 
many  a  passage,  perhaps  most  passages,  which  Mr.  Norton  re- 
gards as  taken  from  the  Gospels.  Yet  Mr.  Norton,  and  with 
good  reason,  pleads  strongly  for  the  admission  of  Justin  as  a 
legitimate  witness  in  the  cause  which  he  is  advocating.  So 
would  I  plead  for  Clement  of  Rome.  There  are  things,  no 
doubt,  foisted  into  his  Epistle,  in  some  later  age  ;  yet  they  stand 
out  as  altogether  different  from  the  body  of  his  work,  and  are 
as  plainly  spurious  as  the  three  famous  passages  of  a  confessedly 
spurious  origin,  which  have  been  foisted  into  the  Gospels,  and 
which  Mr.  Norton  exhibits  on  p.  xcv.  seq.  of  his  Addenda. 
But  the  body  of  the  epistle  is  of  a  sober,  solid,  affectionate 
cast,  not  profound,  indeed,  but  still  edifying  to  the  primitive 
Christians,  and  adapted  to  persuade. 

That  Clement  does  not  name  the  books  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, IS  clear  enough.  But  is  it  not  equally  so,  that  he  does 
not  name  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament  ?  He  does,  indeed, 
call  some  of  the  prophets  by  name,  but  as  indirndtials  he  men- 
tions their  names,  not  as  books.  Chapters,  verses,  titles,  i.  e. 
running  titles,  I  take  to  be  all  of  modem  origin.  Certainly  the 
now  usual  titles  of  the  Gospels  betray  an  origin  quite  subse- 
quent to  the  primitive  age.  UvayytXiov  uata ...  is  not  the 
way  in  which  an  author  would  usually,  if  at  all,  make  out  his 
own  title.  It  must  have  arisen  from  a  later  Redactor,  who, 
seebg  there  were  four  books  that  all  claimed  to  be  Gospels, 
and  all  of  which  were  acknowledged  to  be  so,  distinguished 
them  by  a  naia  before  the  names,  which  seems  to  express  the 
following  sense,  viz.,  the  Gospel  as  it  is  presented  or  repre^ 
senied  by  Matthew,  etc.  Still,  I  am  aware  that  the  Greek 
writers  sometimes  used  nata  before  the  names  of  authors, 
vet  not  simply  in  the  way  of  designating  a  mere  title ;  see 
Kuinoel,  Comm.  Vol.  I.  Proleg.  ^  2.  All  things  considered, 
however,  nothing  can  be  more  plain  to  my  own  mind,  than  that 
the  usual  running  titles  of  our  Crospels  were  not  in  the  Mss.  of 
Vol.  XI.  No.  SG.  39 
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Justin's  day,  nor,  of  course,  in  that  of  Clemens  Romanus  ;  and 
this  is  a  sufficient  reason  why  the  names  of  respective  Gospek 
are  not  familiarly  appealed  to,  as  in  our  day. 

I  will  not  say,  however,  that  there  is  as  much  reason  to  rely 
on  Clement  as  a  witness  in  the  case  before  us,  as  on  Justin  ; 
because  the  former  lived  much  nearer  the  source  of  authentic 
tradition^  than  the  latter,  and  may  have  oftener  appealed  to  it. 
But  still,  when  I  compare,  as  I  have  done  more  than  once,  all 
the  quotations  by  Clement  from  the  Old  Testament,  with  those 
which  he  adduces  from  the  New,  I  can  perceive  no  important 
difierence  in  either  case  as  to  the  modes  of  quotation,  and  I  am 
led  to  believe,  that  in  general  he  drew  in  both  cases  alike  from 
written  sources.  This  will  not  exclude  the  belief,  at  the  same 
time,  that  now  and  then  a  passage  occurs,  which  has  come 
down,  like  some  of  Paul's  quotations  of  the  Saviour's  words,  by 
oral  communication.  I  doubt  not  that  such  is  the  case  with 
some  of  Justin's  quotations.  But  why  such  an  advantage  should 
be  taken  of  this,  by  Credner,  Eichhpm,  and  others,  is  a  difier- 
ent  ouestion.  They  doubtless  had  their  reasons  for  so  doing. 
But  1  should  deem  it  to  be  just  as  reasonable  for  me  to  say, 
that  in  Paul's  time  there  was  a  Gospel  different  from  our  four 
in  circulation,  because  he  appeals  to  the  words  of  our  Lord, 
*^  It  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive,"  as  well  known  and 
familiar  to  the  churches,  which  words  are  not  in  any  of  the  ca- 
nonical Gospels. 

Mr.  Norton,  then,  as  it  seems  to  me,  might  have  safely  and 
soundly  admitted  the  testimony  of  Clement  of  Rome,  with  the 
simple  abatement  to  its  validity,  that  it  is  somewhat  more  pos- 
sible, if  not  probable,  in  his  case,  than  in  that  of  Justin  Martyr, 
that  or(d  tradition  might  be  the  source  of  appeal. 

Here  ends  the  text  of  the  first  volume  of  Mr.  Norton's  im- 
portant work.  He  tells  us,  (very  gladly  do  we  hear  it  after 
what  he  has  already  written),  that  he  shall  next  examine  the 
evidence  in  favour  of  the  genuineness  of  the  Gospels,  which 
may  be  inferred  fit>m  the  use  of  them  b}'  the  earlier  heretical 
sects.  I  doubt  not  that  much  land  here  remains  to  be  possessed  ; 
and  I  trust  Mr.  Norton  will  give  us  an  accurate  and  intelligible 
survey  of  it. 

Thus  much  for  the  text  of  Mr.  Norton's  book,  including 
several  of  the  Notes  which  could  not  well  be  disjoined  in  our 
view  of  subjects  discussed.  But  his  Addenda  or  Notes  com- 
prise a  much  greater  body  of  matter  than  the  text ;  for  they 
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take  up  290  pages  of  small  print,  while  the  text  occupies  only 
MS  of  pica  type.  Some  account  must  therefore  be  given  of 
the  Notes  ;  in  regard  to  which  one  may  truly  say,  that  they  are 
scarcely  of  less  importance  than  the  text  itself.  Some  of  them 
are  indeed  even  of  a  higher  cast  than  any  of  the  text ;  for  they 
comprise  the  result  of  more  severe,  extended,  and  protracted 
effort,  and  of  higher  intellectual  exertion.  After  saying  thus 
much,  the  reader  will  naturally  expect  me  to  exhibit  some  ade- 
quate reasons  for  such  opinion. 

The  Notes  commence  with  an  examination  of  Griesbach's 
celebrated  theory,  respecting  the  Western,  the  Alexandrian,  and 
the  Byzantine  classes  or  (as  he  names  them)  recensions  of  Mss. 
It  is  well  known  that  he  considered  this  theory  as  fundamental 
in  judging  of  the  text  of  the  New  Testament ;  for  the  goodness 
of  a  reading  is  not  estimated  by  him  according  to  the  number  of 
^fss.,  nor  yet  according  to  their  antiquity  merely,  but  very  much 
by  the  authority  of  the  class  or  recension  to  which  it  belongs. 

Griesbacb  affirms,  that  these  respective  classes  of  Mss.  are  so 
diverse  from  each  other,  and  each  so  distinctly  marked  in  its 
own  way,  that  it  is  altogether  an  easy  matter  at  once  to  sepa- 
rate and  distinguish  them.  Of  the  Western  text,  as  exhibited 
in  Tertuliian  and  Cyprian,  he  says  that  "  it  differs  ioio  suo  hab- 
itu  universoque  colore,  i.  e.  in  its  whole  costume  and  entire  col- 
ouring, from  that  which  was  used  by  Origen." 

The  first  object  of  Mr.  Norton  is,  to  examine  the  correctness 
of  this  allegation.  After  giving  a  brief  but  lucid  statement  of 
the  principal  sources  on  which  Griesbacb  relies  in  order  to  es- 
tablish his  classification,  and  of  the  respective  characteristics 
which  be  assigns  to  each,  Mr.  Norton  proceeds  to  compare 
what  this  learned  critic  has  said,  in  different  passages  oi  his 
works,  in  relation  to  more  or  less  Mss.  of  these  classes.  The 
argumentum  ad  hominem  has  seldom  been  used  with  more  dex- 
terity or  to  better  effect,  than  Mr.  Norton  has  here  employed 
it.  In  a  word,  he  plainly  exposes  the  learned  critic  to  the  charge 
of  frequent  and  great  oversights  in  relation  to  this  subject,  of 
fluctuating  opinion,  and  finally  of  absolute  and  downright  self- 
coDtradiction. 

Thus  much  for  the  consistency  of  Griesbach's  views.  Mr. 
Norton,  however,  does  not  stop  here.  He  goes  on  to  show 
how  difficult,  rather  how  impossible,  it  is  to  establish  a  theory 
like  that  of  Griesbacb,  from  facts  as  they  lie  before  us.  It  is 
wonderful^  indeed,  how  widely  the  views  of  Griesbacb  have 
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been  propagated,  in  relation  to  the  subject  of  classifying  Uss. 
Soon  after  his  theory  was  broached,  an  examination  of  it  wis 
commenced  on  the  part  of  some.     Yet  their  efforts  do  not  ap- 
pear to  have  been  generally  recognized.     Matthaei  attacked 
this  lusus  naturae  of  criticism  very  soon  after  its  birth,  and  dealt 
out  some  rough  and  heavy  blows    which  made  it  stagger. 
Eichhom  followed  up  in  some  good  measure  and  seconded  his  ef- 
forts, to  the  still  farther  annoyance  of  this  ill-starred  progeny .  Dr. 
Laurence  struck  through  and  through  the  very  vitals  of  it,  and 
let  out  its  heart's  blood ;  (Remarks  on  the  Systemat.  Classiff.  of 
Mss.  by  Griesbach).     Others  of  less  name  dug  the  grave  and 
decently  buried  it.     But  Mr.  Norton  has  disinterred  its  renuuns, 
burned  them  to  ashes,  and  scattered  these  to  the  four  winds 
of  heaven.     May  there  never  arise  from  them  any  phoenix-like 
yiifvfifiu,    which  shall  cost  the  critical  world  as  much  trouble 
to  hunt  it  down,  as  the  original  monster  has  done  ! 

No  where  in  his  whole  work  does  Mr.  Norton  appear  to  more 
advantage,  than  in  canvassing  the  subject  before  us.  In  order 
that  the  reader  may  have  a  specimen  of  the  nature  of  the  sub- 
ject and  of  the  reasoning  employed,  I  must  present  him  with  a 
passage  from  Mr.  Norton,  and  from  Dr.  Laurence  as  quoted 
by  him. 

The  auotations  of  Origen  afford,  according  to  Griesbach,  the  high- 
est standard  of  comparison  for  the  Alexandnne  class.  But  respect- 
ing these  quotations,  Dr.  Laurence  remarks  as  foUows ;  ^^  In  order 
to  ascertain  the  true  character  of  the  readings  of  Origen,  the  whole 
of  them  together,  and  not  a  partial  selection,  should  he  examined. 
With  this  impression,  I  have  given  all  which  a  diligent  investigation 
enabled  me  to  discover,.in  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  and  have  noted 
those  which  a^ree  with  other  Alexandrine  authorities,  or  with  the 
Western,  or  with  both.  The  total  amount  of  his  readings  is  six 
humdred  and  nine^  out  of  which  there  are  two  hundred  cmS  fieeii^ 
•is,  which  coincide  with  either  Western  or  Alexandrine  authority,  or 
with  both.  Of  the  remainder,  many,  indeed,  not  unfreqiiendy  ac- 
cord with  the  Byzantine,  but  many  more  are  perfectly  insulated.** 
^*  But,  notwithstanding  the  ffieat  amount  of  this  mcongruous  remain- 
der, there  are  found  a  suf&ient  number  of  congruous  readings  for 
the  purpose,  at  least,  of  a  comparative  examination." 

^  There  occur  two  hundred  and  twenty-sixy  which  coincide  with 
one  or  both  of  the  classes  alluded  to.  Of  these,  one  hundred  and 
eighteen  are  supported  by  Western  authority  alone,  ninety  by  both 
Western  and  Alexandrine  united,  and  only  eighteen  by  Alexandrine 
akme.    Sttppoeing  the  existence  of  an  Alexandrine  text,  we  may 
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presume  that  Origen  would  frequently  have  associates  of  that  des- 
cription in  peculiar  readings ;  but  this  presumption  is  far  from  being 
warranted  by  fact  For  in  truth,  the  very  reverse  takes  place  ;  as, 
out  o^itoo  hundred  and  twenty-six  readings,  Origen  has  but  eighteen 
distinguishable  from  the  Western  text,  in  which  he  is  joined  by  any 
other  Alexandrine  Father.  Nor  even  in  this  limited  number  of 
eitr/Ueen^  docs  he  read  in  conjunction  with  more  than  one  Alexan- 
drine, (sometimes  with  Clemens,  and  sometimes  with  Cyril,)  except 
in  the  following  five  instances :  Rom.  iii.  30 ;  1  Cor.  iv.  13 ;  viii.  8  ; 
Ephes.  v.  25  ;  Philip,  i.  24 ;  in  which  he  receives  a  double  support. 
On  the  other  hand,  his  alliance  with  Western  authority,  in  exclusion 
of  the  Alexandrine,  is  so  intimate,  that  he  reads  with  that  alone,  not 
ei^hteerij  but  am  hundred  and  eighteen  times^  a  full  moiety  of  the 
whole  amount.  Neither  does  he  here  often  read  with  one  or  two, 
but  generally  (the  source  indeed  being  more  prolific)  with  numerous 
associates." 

Besides  Origen,  Gement  of  Alexandria  is  another  of  Griesbach's 
principal  Alexandrine  authorities.  Of  Clement,  however,  he  himself 
thus  speaks  in  his  last  work :  "  I  readily  concede,  that  he  often 
quoted  passages  of  the  New  Testament  from  the  Western  edition^ 
and  agrees  wonderfully  {et  consentire  mirum  in  modum)  with  the 
Cambridge  manuscript  But  he  agrees  also  not  unfrequently  {non 
raro  consonat)  with  manuscripts  of  the  Alexandrine  text,  the  Vati- 
can, Ephrem,  and  Codex  Stephani  t] ;  and  this  not  only  in  passages 
where  they  give  the  same  reading  with  the  Cambridge  manuscript, 
but  in  passages  also  where  the  Alexandrine  authorities  differ  from 
the  Western.  It  may  appear,  from  all  that  has  been  quoted,  that 
Clemeot  and  Origen,  though  put  forward  as  leaders  in  the  cause,  axe 
but  doubtful  Alexandrines,  and  well  disposed  to  go  over  to  the  ene* 
my ;  or  rather  that  they  are  both  open  traitors.  More  seriously,  it 
is  evident  that  there  is  no  ground  for  distinguishing  under  the  name 
Alexandrine,  or  in  any  other  manner,  the  text  which  appears  in 
theirquotations  from  the  text  found  in  certain  other  authorities  call- 
ed  Western  ;    pp.  xii  seq. 

The  reader  needs  only  to  be  reminded,  in  order  ililly  to  under- 
stand the  nature  of  the  representation  in  the  last  paragraph  of 
this  extract,  that  the  Cambridge  Ms.  or  Codex  Bezae  is  re- 
garded as  a  leading  authority  in  the  supposed  peculiar  readings 
of  what  is  called  the  Western  Recension. 

I  have  already  quoted  so  much  of  Mr.  Norton's  book  as  al- 
most to  expose  myself  to  a  legal  charge  of  republication  without 
the  liberty  of  the  author.  For  the  future,  therefore,  I  must  re- 
trench, however  unwillingly  I  may  do  it,  for  the  sake  of  keep- 
ing within  the  more  appropriate  bounds  of  a  reviewer. 
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I  may  with  great  propriety  add,  that  I  earnestly  hope  none 
of  my  readers  will  be  content  with  the  meagre  account  I 
have  now  given  of  Mr.  NortcHi's  masterly  Note,  on  the  subject  of 
Griesbach's  recensions.  The  contradiction  of  himself  by  Gries- 
bach,  his  wavering  opinions,  his  repeated  modifications^  and, 
finally  his  virtual  abandonment  of  his  own  former  system,  in  his 
latest  work,  i.  e.  his  ComTnentariiLs  Criticusy  are  all  exempli* 
fied  briefly,  but  plainly  and  in  a  most  convincing  manner. 

Hug's  recensions^  too,  come  in,  and  very  deservedly,  lor  a 
part  of  Mr.  Norton's  attention.  He  examines  the  alleged  the- 
ory of  the  recensions  of  Lucian  and  Hesychius,  and  shews  how 
entirely  destitute  it  is  of  any  ancient  testimony  which  is  at  all 
adapted  to  establish  it.  [n  particular,  I  do  not  see  how  Mr. 
Norton's  construction  of  the  famous  passage  in  Jerome,  cited 
on  p.  xxvii.,  and  which  has  been  used  for  the  support  of  the 
above  named  recensions,  can  be  met  and  refuted.  I  cannot  en- 
tertain a  doubt  that  he  has  given  the  proper  and  the  only  intel- 
ligible construction,  which  can  be  put  upon  the  original  as  it 
stands  in  the  text  of  Jerome. 

I  can  present  only  a  few  sentences  more  from  our  author's 
Note  on  the  subject  of  Mss.,  which  will  give  the  reader  the  gist 
of  his  conclusion. 

From  what  has  been  said,  I  think  it  evident,  that  the  a]^>eaFances 
in  our  authorities  for  settling  the  text  of  the  New  Testament  afford 
no  countenance  to  the  theory  of  recensions,  maintained  by  Gries- 
bach  and  other  critics ;  that  there  is  no  ground  for  a  distinction  be- 
tween an  Alexandrine  and  a  Western  text,  of  which  Griesbach  re- 
presents the  difference  as  so  great,  and  that  the  peculiarities  of  the 
Byzantine  text  may  be  explained  without  recourse  to  the  supposition 
of  a  recension.  The  b3rpothesis  is  equally  destitute  of  historical  ev- 
idence ;  yet  it  is  incredible  that  we  should  not  have  found  in  ancient 
authors  frequent  mention  of  those  supposed  recensions,  if  they  had 
actually  been  made.  So  far  from  this,  however,  their  existence  is 
inconsistent  with  the  few  notices  respecting  the  lustory  of  the  text 
of  the  New  Testament,  contained  in  the  writers  of  the  first  four 
centuries ;  p.  xxxiL 

Jerome,  in  the  Preface  to  his  Latin  translation  of  the  Gospels, 
says  that  he  had  corrected  the  errors  before  existing  in  the  Latin 
copies  by  comparing  togefiier  Greek  manuscripts,  that  is,  be  pro- 
ceeds to  say,  ttncient  manuscripts.  Not  a  passage  has  been  pro- 
duced from  any  Christian  writer  of  antiquity  which  speaks  of  a 
standard  corrected  text  as  of  authority ;  nothings  answering  to  the 
abundant  mention  In  modem  wiileis  of  the  eonrecled  texts  of  Giies- 
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bach,  Eoppe,  and  others ;  nor  is  there  a  notice  of  any  collection  and 
comparison  of  the  various  readings  of  the  New  Testament,  or  of  any 
book  of  the  New  Testament. 

We  may  conclude,  then,  that  all  our  present  authorities  for  set- 
tling the  text  of  the  New  Testament  are  to  be  referred  to  the  origi- 
nal text,  as  their  nearer  or  more  remote  standard,  without  the  inter- 
vention of  such  recensions  as  have  been  supposed.  This  conclusion 
is  important  in  regard  to  the  history  and  criticism  of  the  text  of  the 
New  Testament,  and  especially  as  strengthening  oui:  confideoce, 
which  the  theory  of  Griesbach  is  adapted  to  weaken,  in  the  genuine- 
ness and  authority  of  such  a  corrected  text  as  we  have  at  me  pres- 
ent day  ample  means  of  forming ;  pp.  xxxiii  seq. 

Most  sincerely  do  I  hope  that  this  Note  of  Mr.  Norton's  will 
grow  up  into  a  little  book^  on  the  highly  important  subject 
which  he  has  here  discussed.  So  much  attention  to  it  as  he  has 
already  paid,  has  fitted  him  for  the  composition  of  such  a  book 
as  I  have  named  ;  in  which  he  should  not  only  dissipate,  as  he 
has  here  done,  the  illusions  of  the  classifiers^  but  shew  hoWy 
whi/f  and  wherein,  the  various  critical  editions  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament already  before  the  public  have  erred  in  the  estimation  of 
their  authorities,  by  which  they  have  decided  the  worth  of  various 
readings.  Some  sensible  and  useful  hints  on  this  great  subject,  Mr. 
Norton  will  find  to  aid  him  in  Schott's  Isagoge,  and  in  the  pre- 
fiice  to  his  volume  of  G>mm.  in  Gal.  et  L  it.  T%ess.  Such  a 
volume,  conducted  in  the  spirit  and  with  the  ability  of  the  Note 
that  has  now  been  considered,  is  a  desideratum  in  English  sa- 
cred literature,  and  would  be  one  of  the  most  important  favors 
that  Mr.  Norton  could  bestow  on  the  republic  of  letters. 

The  third  section  of  Note  A.  brings  before  the  reader  the  sub- 
ject of  the  various  readings  of  the  Greek  text  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, considered  in  relation  to  their  character  and  importance. 

When  the  critical  edition  of  the  New  Testament  by  Mill  was 
published,  it  was  discovered,  that  the  Mss.  which  had  been  com- 
pared, afibrded  about  30,000  variations  from  the  Texius  jRecep- 
tus,  i.  e.  the  common  or  usual  text  of  the  Greek  Testament. 
Since  that  period,  the  number  of  various  readings  has  been  greatly 
augmented  by  new  comparisons,  and  amounts,  at  present,  to 
more  than  100,000. 

The  subject  was  in  a  manner  new,  when  Mill  published  his 
work,  and  it  took  strong  hold  upon  the  public  feeling.  One 
portion  of  the  community  were  struck  with  horror  at  the  idea 
that  there  were  30,000  variations  fixrni  the  received  text,  in 
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other  authorities  which  were  claimed  as  of  equal  or  greater 
weight  than  belonged  to  the  Mss.  from  which  the  Textus  Re- 
ceptus  had  been  published.  Even  Whitby,  enlightened  as  be 
was,  and  liberal  enough,  to  be  sure,  in  his  theological  notions, 
felt  himself  impelled  by  a  proper  regard  to  the  authority  and 
credit  of  the  New  Testament,  to  write  a  book  against  Mill's  vari- 
ous  readings;  and  from  the  manner  of  his  book,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  he  thought  himself  to  be  '  doing  God  service,'  while 
performing  his  task.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  skeptics  were 
filled  with  exultation,  inasmuch  as  they  deemed  the  credit  of 
the  New  Testament  writings  to  be  destroyed,  by  such  a  num- 
berless host  of  variations  and  contradictions. 

Collins  among  the  infidels,  who  was  by  no  means  an  inferior 
sort  of  a  man,  gave  vent  to  his  feelings  on  this  occasion.  Thb 
called  forth  from  Richard  Bentley  his  famous  Remarks  on  Free 
Thinkings  in  which  is  a  passage  extracted  by  Mr.  Norton,  of  so 
deep  an  interest  and  of  such  great  worth,  that  I  should  do  in- 
justice to  my  readers,  and  to  the  subject  and  the  occasion  also, 
if  I  omitted  the  presentation  of  it. 

Mr.  Norton  remarks,  that  the  number  of  various  readings  in 
the  New  Testament  is  probably  less  in  proportion,  than  in  most 
of  the  classic  authors ;  which,  if  it  be  correct,  (and  we  are  going 
to  see  that  it  is), gives  us  more  confidence  in  the  genuineness  of 
the  New  Testament  text  than  in  that  of  the  great  body  of  the 
classks  writers.  In  justification  of  this  remark  Mr.  Norton  cites 
a  passage  from  the  book  of  Bentley  that  has  just  been  named, 
which  runs  as  follows : 

**  Terence  is  now  in  one  of  the  best  conditions  of  any  of  the  clas- 
sic writers ;  the  oldest  and  best  copy  of  him  is  now  in  the  Vatican 
library,  which  comes  nearest  to  the  poefs  own  hand ;  but  even  that 
has  hundreds  of  errors,  most  of  which  may  be  mended  out  of  other 
exemplars,  that  aro  otherwise  more  recent  and  of  inferior  value.  I 
myself  have  collated  several,  and  do  affirm  that  I  have  seen  twenty 
thousand  various  lections  in  that  little  author,  not  near  so  big  as  the 
whole  New  Testament ;  and  am  morally  sure,  that  if  half  the  num- 
ber of  manuscripts  were  collated  for  Terence  with  that  niceness 
and  minuteness  which  has  been  used  in  twice  as  many  for  the  New 
Testament,  the  number  of  the  variations  would  amount  to  above 
fiAy  thousand. 

^^  In  the  manuscripts  of  the  New  Testament,  the  variations  have 
been  noted  with  a  religious,  not  to  say  superstitious  exactness.  Ev- 
ery difference  in  spelling,  m  the  smallest  particle  or  article  of  speech, 
in  the  very  order  or  coiioeation  of  words  ¥rithout  real  change^  has 
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been  stncfiouBiy  regisCered*  Nor  has  tbe  text  only  been  nnsaeked, 
but  all  the  ancient  versions,  the  Latin  vulgate,  Italic,  Syriac,  ^thi-* 
opic,  Arabic,  Coptic,  Armenian,  Gothic,  and  Saxon ;  nor  these  only, 
bat  all  the  dispersed  citations  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  Fathers  in  a 
course  of  five  hundred  years.  What  wonder  then,  if  with  all  this 
scrapuloos  search  in  every  hole  and  corner,  the  varieties  rise  to  thir- 
ty thousand  ?  when  in  all  ancient  books  of  the  same  bulk,  whereof 
the  noanuscripts  are  numerous,  the  variations  are  as  many  or  more, 
and  yet  no  versions  to  swell  the  reckoning. 

**  The  editors  of  profene  authors  do  not  use  to  trouble  their  read- 
en»  or  risk  their  own  reputation,  by  an  useless  list  of  every  small 
slip  comniitted  by  a  lazy  or  ignorant  scribe.  What  is  thought  com- 
mendable in  an  edition  of  Scripture,  and  has  the  name  of  fairness 
and  fidelity,  would  in  them  be  deemed  impertinence  and  trifling. 
Hence  the  reader  not  versed  in  ancient  manuscripts  is  deceived  into 
an  opinion,  that  there  were  no  more  variations  in  the  copies,  than 
what  the  editor  has  communicated.  Whereas,  if  the  like  scrupu- 
lousness was  observed  in  registering  the  smallest  changes  in  profane 
authors,  as  is  allowed,  nay  required  in  sacred,  the  now  formidable 
number  of  thirty  thousand  would  appear  a  very  trifle. 

^  It  is  manifest  that  books  in  verse  are  not  near  so  obnoxious  to 
variatioDs  as  those  in  prose ;  the  transcriber,  if  he  is  not  wholly  ig- 
norant and  stupid,  being  guided  by  the  measures,  and  hindered  from 
such  alterations  as  do  not  fall  in  with  the  laws  of  numbers.  And 
yet  even  in  poets  the  variations  are  so  very  many  as  can  hardly  be 
conceived  without  use  and  experience.  In  the  late  edition  of  Tibul- 
lus  by  the  learned  Mr.  Broukhuise,  you  have  a  register  of  various 
lections  in  the  close  of  that  book ;  where  you  may  see  at  the  first 
view  that  they  are  as  many  as  the  lines.  The  same  is  visible  in 
Plautus  set  out  by  Paraeus.  I  myself,  during  my  travels,  have  had 
the  opportunity  to  examine  several  manuscripts  of  the  poet  Manilius ; 
and  can  assure  you  that  the  variations  I  have  met  widi  are  twice  as 
many  as  all  the  lines  of  the  book.^' — pp.  93 — 95, 8th  Ed. 

To  take  a  few  books  immediately  at  hand,  I  perceive  by  a  loose 
computation  from  a  table  at  the  end  of  Wakefield^s  Lucretius,  that 
he  has  collected  about  twelve  thousand  various  readings  of  that  au- 
thor (exclusive  of  mere  differences  of  orthography),  from  five  print- 
ed copies  only.  Weiske^s  edition  of  Loi^inus  presents  more 
than  three  thousand  various  readings  of  the  Treatise  on  the  Sub- 
lime, a  work  of  about  the  length  of  the  Grospel  of  Mark,  collected 
from  eight  manuscripts  and  two  early  editions.  And  Bekker  has 
published  variations  from  his  text  of  the  writings  contained  in  his 
edition  of  Plato,  which  fill  seven  hundred  and  seventy-eight  crowded 
odavo  pages,  and  amount  to  I  know  not  how  many  more  than  sixty 
thousand ;  the  manuscripts  used  on  each  of  the  different  writings  b&> 
ing  on  an  average  about  thirteen.    The  various  readings  of  the  New 
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TestameDt,  it  is  to  be  remembered,  have  been  collected  from  a  ve- 
ry great  number  of  manuscripts  of  the  original,  manuscripts  of  nu- 
merous ancient  versions  in  which  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the 
translator  always  rendered  in  a  manner  scrupulously  literal,  and  also 
from  the  citations  of  a  long  series  of  Fathers,  who,  we  know,  were 
not  commonly  attentive  to  verbal  accuracy  in  quoting ;  pp.  xxxv.  seq* 

This  is  a  long  extract,  1  admit,  but  it  would  be  dealing  un* 
faithfully  with  the  readers  of  this  Miscellany  to  omit  a  passage 
of  such  transcendent  practical  importance  as  this.  Everyman 
instinctively  feels  his  faith  in  the  New  Testament  strengthened, 
when  he  can  find  assurance,  as  he  does  here,  that  its  text  has 
not  been  treated  with  less,  but  with  more,  care  than  that  of  al- 
most any  ancient  book  whatever.  For  myself  I  do  most  sin- 
cerely thank  Dr.  Bentley  and  Mr.  Norton  for  these  excellent 
passages. 

That  part  of  our  public,  (and  this  is  by  far  the  greater  por- 
tion), who  have  no  practical  acquaintance  with  the  copying  or 
printing  of  books,  are  hardly  able  to  estimate  how  numerous  the 
iittle  variations  in  books  will  become,  unless  an  extreme  care 
is  taken  which  the  hurry  of  business  will  not  often  permit. 
Mr.  Norton  declares  that  there  is  no  hazard  in  saying,  that  in 
our  usual  version  of  the  Scriptures,  there  are,  in  the  printed 
copies  since  the  first  edition  in  King  James's  time,  variadons 
which  may  be  reckoned  by  tens  of  thousands ;  and  if  we  are  to 
compare  the  quotations  of  the  Bible  by  various  writers,  as  has 
been  done  in  respect  to  the  New  Testament  in  order  to  obtain 
various  readings,  we  might  safely  compute  them  at  hundreds  of 
thousands.  I  cannot  doubt  the  correctness  of  his  statement, 
after  the  experience  which  I  have  had  in  comparisons  of  this 
nature. 

But  while  this  wears  a  formidable  appearance  to  such  as  are 
not  conversant  with  these  matters,  it  will  be  found,  when  tho- 
roughly investigated,  to  be  on  the  whole  quite,  a  harmless  affiiir. 
I  cannot  illustrate  and  confirm  this  declaration  better  than  to 
•quote  the  words  of  Mr.  Norton. 

I  proceed  then  to  observe,  that,  of  the  various  readings  of  the  New 
Testament,  nineteen  out  of  twenty,  at  least,  are  to  be  dismissed  at 
once  from  consideration, — not  on  account  of  their  intrinsic  unimpor> 
lance, — ^that  is  a  separate  consideration, — ^but  because  they  are  found 
in  so  few  authorities,  and  their  origin  is  so  easily  explained,  that  no 
critic  would  regard  them  as  having  any  claim  to  be  inserted  in  the 
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text  Of  those  which  remain  a  very  great  majority  are  entirely  un- 
ifflpoftant  They  consist  in  different  modes  of  spelling  \  in  difilerent 
tenses  of  the  same  verb  or  different  cases  of  the  same  noun,  not  af- 
fecting the  essential  meaning ;  in  the  use  of  the  singular  for  the  plu- 
ral, or  the  plural  for  the  singular,  where  one  or  the  other  expression 
is  equally  suitable  ;  in  the  insertion  or  omission  of  particles,  such  as 
ay  and  d/,  not  afi^ting  the  sense,  or  of  the  article  in  cases  eaually 
unimportant ;  in  the  mtroduction  of  a  proper  name,  where  if  not 
inserted,  the  personal  pronoun  is  to  be  understood,  or  of  some  other 
word  or  woros  expressive  of  a  sense  which  would  be  distinctly  im- 
plied without  them ;  in  the  addition  of  "  Jesus^'  to  "  Christ'^  or 
^  Christ^^  to  *^  Jesus^^ ;  in  the  substitution  of  one  synonymous  or 
equivaleiit  term  for  another ;  in  the  transposition  of  words  leaving 
their  signification  the  same ;  in  the  use  of  an  uncompounded  verb, 
or  of  the  same  verb  compounded  with  a  preposition,  the  latter  differ- 
ing from  the  former  only  in  a  shade  of  meaning ;  and  in  a  few  short 
peasaces,  liable  to  the  suspicion  of  having  been  copied  into  the  Gros- 
pel  where  we  find  them  from  some  other  Evangelist.  Such  various 
readinjzs,  and  others  equally  unimportant,  compose  far  the  greater 
port  of  all,  concerning  which  there  may.  be  or  has  been  a  question, 
whether  they  are  to  be  admitted  into  the  text  or  not,  and  it  is  there- 
fore obviously  of  no  consequence  in  which  way  the  question  has 
been  or  may  be  determined ;  pp.  xxxviii.  seq. 

Mr.  Norton  then  proceeds  to  shew  in  what  way  we  may,  al 
most  with  certain  success,  detect  any  considerable  passages  in 
the  Textus  Receptus  which  are  of  spurious  origin.  Some  such 
he  believes  there  are.  He  mentions  three  which  he  deems  to  be 
of  this  character,  that  have  been  regarded  as  having  relation  to 
the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  But  of  these  he  particularizes  on- 
ly 1  John  5:7.  I  suppose  the  other  two  are  1  Tim.  3:  16, 
^wV  iipavigw^fi  jc.  r.  A.,  and  Acts  20:  28,  "  Feed  the  church  of 
Ood"  etc.,  where  ^iov  is  the  common  reading,  and  xvglov  is 
the  one  more  recently  preferred  by  most  critics.  The  first  pas- 
sage of  these  three  seems  to  be  plainly  destitute  of  the  critical 
evidence  requisite  to  establish  it ;  the  second,  as  Dr.  Hender- 
son in  his  Essay  upon  it  has  most  clearly  shewn,  has  an  over- 
whelming mass  of  testimony  in  its  favour ;  and  the  third  (^cou)  I 
would  gladly  view  as  a  textus  emendandusy  and  cheerfiilly  sub- 
stitute %vglov  for  ^iov^  inasmuch  as  oifAa  ^iov  (which  the  com- 
mon reading  would  imply)  is  an  expression  utterly  foreign  to 
the  Bible.  A  Ood  whose  blood  was  shed,  must  surely  be  a 
^tog  divtigog  as  the  Arians  would  have  it,  and  not  the  impas- 
sible and  eternal  God,  which  I  believe  the  Logos  to  be. 
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The  value  of  all  the  immense  labour  which  has  been  be- 
stowed on  the  lower  criticism  of  the  New  Testament,  is  not  to 
be  estimated,  then,  by  any  hnportant  new  light  which  has 
been  thrown  by  it  upon  the  doctrines  or  facts  which  pertain  to 
our  holy  religion.  Not  one  new  doctrine  is  brought  to  light ; 
not  one  old  one  shaken ;  and  no  important  fact  is  varied,  or  even 
obscured,  by  all  that  criticism  has  done.  I  speak  now  of  what 
I  believe  to  have  been  the  actual  result  of  criticism,  on  stable 
grounds  of  evidence  ;  not  of  some  results  to  which  some  critics 
have  now  and  then  laid  claim.  For  even  Mr.  Norton  has  cut 
off  from  us  the  two  first  chapters  of  Matthew,  (not  to  speak  of 
other  and  smaller  passages),  wliich  certainly  would  be  taking 
from  the  circle  of  our  credence  some  important,  or  at  any  rate 
highly  interesting,  matters  of  fact.  How  far  he  may  be  deemed 
correct  in  his  view  of  this  case,  I  shall,  if  providence  permit, 
endeavour  to  examine  at  a  future  time. 

Mr.  Norton  makes  a  very  brief  but  judicious  sumniaiy  of 
what  has  been  achieved  by  the  labours  of  lower  criiurism. 

All  those  [iropiovements  in  the  New  Testament  tex^  of  any  im- 
portance might  have  been  made  at  a  much  leas  cost.  .  Its  chief  and 
great  value  consists  in  establishing  the  fact,  that  the  text  of  the  New 
Testament  has  been  transmitted  to  us  with  remarkable  integrity ; 
that  far  the  greater  part  of  the  variations  among  difierent  copies  are 
of  no  authority  or  no  importance ;  and  that  it  is  a  matter  scarcely 
worth  consideration,  as  regards  the  study  of  our  religion  and  its  his- 
tory, whether,  after  making  a  very  few  corrections,  we  take  the  Be* 
ceived  Text  formed  as  it  was,  or  the  very  best  which  the  most  labo* 
rious  and  judicious  criticism  might  produce ;  p.  xl. 

In  order  to  affi>rd  the  most  ample  means  of  satisftction  in 
respect  to  what  criticism  has  achieved,  Mr.  Norton  presents  his 
readers  with  a  synopsis  of  all  the  various  readings  which  Gries- 
bach  has  thought  worthy  of  notice,  in  the  first  eight  chapters  of 
Matthew.  These  are  placed  in  one  column,  and  the  received 
text  in  another  over  against  them,  so  that  the  eye  catches,  at  a 
glance,  the  whole  of  the  result.  It  would  be  out  of  place  to 
insert  this  table  here,  but  the  reader  will  find  it  in  pp.  xli — ^xliv. 
of  Mr.  Norton's  book ;  and  he  will  also  find,  upon  close  exami- 
nation, that  there  is  scarcely  one  among  the  whole  of  these 
readings  which  is  worth  a  passing  notice,  excepting  perhaps  tbe 
S^in  Matt.  3:1,  and  the  omission  of  the  doxology  in  6:  18. 

The  triumphant  result,  then,  of  modem  critk^tsm  with  its  im- 
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measurable  and  almost  incredible  labour,  is,  not  the  change  of 
oar  text  in  way  important  respect,  but  the  settling  of  the 
great  questioUy  whether  it  needs  to  be  changed,  in  the  nega- 
tive ;  and  in  the  negative  on  an  immoveable  basis.  I  do  not 
mean,  of  course,  to  assert  this  of  every  particle  of  the  Textus 
ReceptiLs,  but  to  apply  it  to  every  thing  which  it  contains  that 
is  of  any  serious  importance.  Who,  that  is  of  an  investigating 
temperament^  will  not  thank  God  and  take  courage  from  such  a 
result  as  thisy  after  so  '  fiery  a  trial !' 

The  next  section  of  Note  A.  is  employed  in  an  effort  to  shew 
that  Matthew's  Gospel  was  originally  written  in  Hebrew;  al- 
though Mr.  Norton  admits  that  it  must  have  been  very  early 
translated.  The  next  following  section  assigns  reasons  why  be 
considers  Matt.  i.  ii.  to  be  supposititious ;  also  Matt.  27:  3 — 10, 
and  likewise  vs.  53,  53.  To  these  he  adds  Mark  16:  9—20. 
Luke  22 :  43,  44.  John  5:  3,  4.  8:  3—11.  22:  24,  25. 

By  far  the  most  important  of  all  the^e  supposed  interpolations 
is  the  first,  viz.  Matt.  i.  ii.  The  importance  attached  to  the 
position  which  Mr.  Norton  has  taken  in  regard  to  themi  renders 
it  proper  that  the  subject  should  be  discussed  at  length.  A 
book  80  grave  and  weighty  as  his,  and  withal  so  candid  for  the 
most  part  and  serious  too,  if  it  contain  important  error,  should 
not  be  left  without  at  least  an  attempt  to  point  out  that  error. 
My  belief  is,  that  Mr.  Norton  errs  in  the  position  he  has  taken 
as  to  the  original  language  of  Matthew's  Gospel,  and  also  as  to 
the  spuriousness  of  its  two  first  chapters.  As  he  has  connected 
these  two  subjects  together  in  his  views  and  reasonings,  it  seems 
to  be  necessary  to  examine  both  of  his  positions  ;  which  in  due 
time  I  would  hope  to  do. 

As  to  the  other  passages  the  genuineness  of  which  he  calls 
in  question,  I  shall  be  able  to  bestow  on  them  only  a  passing 
notice,  lest  the  readers  of  this  work  should  be  wearied  with  dis- 
cussions of  this  nature.  Still,  I  must  enter  my  protest,  at  least, 
against  some  of  his  conclusions,  and  give  some  brief  reasons  for 
so  doing. 

In  Note  B.  Mr.  Norton  has  presented  us  with  the  various 
'^ings  of  Gospels  compared  by  Origen,  which  readings  that 
&ther  recorded.  The  reader  is  referred  to  them,  as  afiS^rding 
cofnplete  evidence  that  the  text  of  his  day  was  even  more  uni- 
'<Hni  than  it  now  is ;  and  also  as  an  exposition  of  facts  in  respect 
^  dlserepancies  among  ancient  Mss.,  by  which  we  are  to  ex- 
plain the  declarations  of  Origen,  Jerome,  and  others,  about  this 
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interesting  subject,  which  have  so  often  been  quoted  and  mis- 
construed by  the  looser  critics.  He  will  find  evidence  in  thb 
catalogue,  also,  of  the  same  decrepancies  among  Mss.  then  as 
now ;  which  shews  with  what  fidelity  the  Gospels  have  been 
transmitted  through  so  great  a  period  of  time. 

Note  C.  gives  us  three  well-known  and  acknowledged  interpola- 
tions of  the  Grospels,  to  which  I  have  bad  occasion  before  to  ad- 
vert, p.  284.  The  reader  will  find  them  fully  exhibited  in  this 
Note/  and  some  very  sensible  remarks  from  Mr.  Norton  ac- 
companying them. 

Note  D.  introduces  agun  the  subject  of  the  Correspandenr- 
cies  of  the  first  three  Gospels^  and  discusses  at  length  and  in  a 
masterly  manner  all  the  essential  parts  of  this  subject.  Seldom 
indeed  have  I  experienced  greater  pleasure  in  reading  any  dis- 
cussion, than  in  following  the  clue  which  Mr.  Norton  has  proffisr- 
ed  to  conduct  us  through  this  labyrinth,  not  less  perplexing  than 
that  of  the  Minotaur  in  Crete.  After  wearying  onesself  for 
years  to  put  together  some  kind  of  garment  made  out  of  such 
<x>mplex  and  arachnaean  filaments  as  the  web  contains  that  has 
been  woven  by  Eichhom,  Marsh,  Gratz,  and  others,  it  is  truly 
comforting  to  light  upon  a  piece  of  plain  substantial  cloth  of  finn 
texture  and  well  adapted  for  hard,  service.  To  speak  more 
literally ;  Mr.  Norton  has  made  the  subject  plain  and  intelligi- 
ble; and  to  do  this,  he  must  have  expended  more  labour  on  his 
Note,  than  on  any  other  part  of  his  book ;  unless,  indeed,  he 
has  more  of  the  renowned  second-sight  than  most  others,  which 
would  enable  him  to  spy  out  some  shorter  way  than  usual, 
in  traversing  the  I<mgae  ambages  of  the  theory  in  question. 

My  limits  forbid  me  to  follow  Mr.  Norton  through  all  the 
stages  of  his  admirable  discussion.  I  will  only  state  enough  to 
enable  the  readers  of  this  Miscellany  to  understand  the  nature 
of  the  question,  and  the  general  run  of  the  discussion. 

Mr.  Norton  states  at  the  outset,  in  brief  but  comprehenrive 
terms,  the  nature  of  the  subject. 

The  remarkable  agreement  among  the  first  three  Gospels,  has 
mven  occasion  to  many  attempts  to  explain  its  oricin.  But,  general- 
Ijj  in  atie  hypotheses  that  have  been  framed,  is  nas  not  been  suffi- 
ciently kept  in  mind,  that  its  occurrence  vfiih  so  much  that  is  dit- 
smUar^  is  one  of  the  principal  phenomena  to  be  accounted  for ;  and 
that,  though  our  ultimate  purpose  be  to  solve  the  problem  of  the  cor- 
respondences among  those  Gospels,  it  must  embrace  likewise  a  so- 
lution of  their  difierences.  Tt^ther  with  this,  the  appearances  to 
be  explained  are  as  follows. 


\    » 
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Many  pordoas  of  the  history  of  Jesus  are  found  in  common  in  the 
first  three  Gospels ;  others  are  common  to  two  of  their  number,  but 
not  found  in  the  third.  In  the  passages  referred  to,  there  is  gener- 
ally a  similarity,  sometimes  a  very  great  similarity,  in  the  selection 
of  particular  circumstances,  in  the  aspect  under  which  the  event  is 
viewed,  and  the  style  in  which  it  is  related.  Sometimes,  the  lan- 
guage found  in  diiferent  Gospels,  though  not  identical,  is  equivalent, 
or  nearly  equivalent ;  and  not  unfrequently,  the  same  series  of  words, 
with  or  without  slight  variations,  occurs  throughout  the  whole,  or  a 
great  part  of  a  sentence,  and  even  in  larger  portions ;  pp.  c.  seq. 

A  very  important  statement  of  facts  follows  closely  in  the 
sequel  to  this  passage.  Mr.  Norton  designs  by  it  to  lay  before 
his  readers  the  general  nature  of  the  coincidences  between  the 
three  first  Gospels,  and  also  to  inform  them  in  how  great  a  pro* 
portion  of  each  Gospel  these  coincidences  may  be  found.  As 
the  passa  ge  is  fundamental  in  the  whole  discussion,  I  must  pro- 
duce it. 

By  far  the  larger  portion  of  this  verbal  agreement  is  found  in  the 
recital  of  the  words  of  others,  and  particularly  of  the  words  of  Jesus. 
Thus,  in  Matthew's  Gkwpel,  the  passages  verbally  coincident  with 
one  or  both  of  the  other  two  Gospels,  amount  to  less  than  a  sixth 
pan  of  its  contents ;  and  of  this,  about  seven  eighths  occur  in  the  re- 
cital of  the  words  of  others,  and  only  one  eighth  in  what,  by  way  of 
distinction,  I  may  call  mere  narrative,  in  which  the  evangelist, 
speaking  in  his  own  person,  was  unrestrained  in  the  choice  of  his 
expressions.  In  Mark,  the  proportion  of  coincident  passages  to  the 
whole  contents  of  the  Grospel  is  about  one  sixth,  of  which  not  one 
fifth  occurs  in  the  narrative.  Luke  has  still  less  agreement  of  ex* 
pression  with  the  other  evangelists.  The  passages  in  which  it  is 
found  amount  only  to  about  a  tenth  part  of  his  Gospel ;  and  but  an 
inconsiderable  portion  of  it  appears  m  the  narrative ;  in  which  there 
are  very  few  instances  of  its  existence  for  more  than  half  a  dozen 
words  together.     It  may  be  computed  as  less  than  a  twentieth  part. 

These  definite  proportions  are  important,  as  showing  distinctly  in 
how  small  a  part  oi  each  Grospel  there  is  any  verbal  coincidence 
with  either  of  the  other  two ;  and  to  how  great  a  degree  such  coin- 
cidence is  confined  to  passages  in  which  £e  evangelists  professedly 
give  the  words  of  others,  particularly  of  Jesus ;  pp.  ci.  seq. 

Having  given  these  extracts,  it  becomes  a  matter  of  Impor- 
tance to  give  another  which  affords  a  kind  of  coup  <Poeil  of  Mr. 
^o^ton's  general  grounds  and  course  of  thought,  throughout  his 
^  hole  note  on  the  subject  before  us. 

As  a  preliminary,  then,  toward  accounting  for  the  agreement  of 
language  in  the  first  three  Gospels,  we  must  divide  each  of  them 
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into  two  portions;  the  one  consistuiff  of  that  pert  in  ^Hnch  the  eten- 
gelist  speaks  in  his  own  person,  and  the  other  of  words  profeandly 
not  his  own.  Having  done  this,  it  appears  from  the  statements  be* 
lore  made,  that  the  same  cause  could  not  have  operated  alone  in 
both  these  difierent  portions,  to  produce  coincidence  of  langoage. 
We  cannot  explain  this  phenomenon  by  the  supposition,  that  the 
Gospels  were  transcribed  either  one  from  another,  or  alt  horn  com- 
mon documents ;  because,  if  such  tmnscription  had  been  the  cause, 
it  would  not  have  produced  results  so  unequal  in  the  different  por- 
tions  into  which  the  Grospels  naturally  divide  themselves. 

But  in  regard  to  the  words  of  Jesus,  other  causes  were  in  opera- 
tion, that  may  account  for  the  verbal  coincidences  among  the  even- 
eelists,  in  their  reports  of  what  he  said.  There  was,  in  this  case,  an 
mvariable  archetype,  to  which  each  writer  would  endeavour  to  con- 
form himself.  Events  may  be  correctly  related  in  many  forms  of 
language  different  from  each  other.  Words  can  be  repeated  with 
accuracy  only  in  one  form.  But  each  of  the  first  three  evangelises 
intended  to  give  the  words  of  his  master  as  they  were  uttered  by 
him.  Nor  is  it  to  be  supposed,  that  the  evangelist,  while  writing, 
merely  recollected  those  words  as  having  been  formerhr  uttered  1^ 
Jesus,  and  repeated  them  for  the  first  time.  He  had  often,  without 
doubt,  quoted  them  in  his  oral  discourses,  and  heard  them  quoted  by 
his  fellow-preachers  of  Christianity.  From  the  nature  of  the  case, 
they  must,  many  of  them,  have  become  formularies  in  which  the 
doctrines  and  precepts  of  our  religion  were  expressed.  The  agree- 
ment of  the  fiist  three  evadgelists,  in  theur  reports  of  the  woras  of 
Christ,  is  no  greater  than  these  considerations  would  lead  us  to  anti- 
cipate. There  is  no  ground  for  any  other  hypothesis  concerning 
it ;  pp.  cii.  seq. 

In  addition  to  these  natural  sources  of  agreement  or  sameness^ 
it  should  be  mentioned,  that  the  words  of  others  which  are 
cited,  as  well  as  those  of  the  Saviour ;  and  in  like  manner  all 
the  quotations  from  the  Septuagint  Version  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment ;  would  of  course  fall  under  the  same  general  category. 
The  cases  where  the  quotations  of  the  Evangelists  difier  from 
the  Septuagint  text,  and  yet  agree  with  each  other,  Mr.  Norton 
very  naturally  solves  by  the  supposition,  (which  we  know  must 
in  many  cases  have  been  matter  of  fact),  that  the  Septmgint 
text  of  the  Evangelists'  day  difiered  in  many  places  from  that 
in  our  present  copies. 

Mr.  Norton  observes,  in  the  next  place,  that  the  coincidences 
of  the  (jospek  as  to  diction^ ''  does  not  lie  together  in  masses." 
They  are  almost  every  where  confined  to  clauses  merely,  or 
fhigments  of  sentences ;  rarely  do  they  make  up,  without  in* 
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terruptioDi  even  a  single  verse  at  a  time.  In  order  to  exem- 
plify thisy  he  presents,  in  the  way  of  comparison,  the  account 
given  by  Matthew,  Mark,  and  Luke,  of  the  cure  of  the  para- 
lytic at  Capernaum ;  which  is  a  fair  specimen  of  what  is  com- 
mon to  many  paragraphs  of  the  first  three  Gospels.  The  mi- 
nute discrepancies  which  eveiy  where  appear,  even  in  such  ac- 
counts as  this,  shew  something  different  in  each  case  from  the 
hand  of  a  mere  copyist  or  redactor. 

The  discrepancies  in  chronology,  or,  to  speak  more  accu- 
lately,  the  discrepancies  as  to  series  or  order  of  events,  in  the 
difierent  Gospels,  have  from  the  most  ancient  times  attracted 
the  notice  of  all  critical  readers.  It  is  well  known  that  Mark 
and  Luke  depart  fix)m  the  order  of  Matthew  in  a  number  of 
somewhat  important  cases ;  moreover,  that  although  thev  agree 
more  nearly  with  each  other  than  they  do  with  Matthew,  in 
regard  to  the  general  order  of  events,  yet  in  several  cases  even 
Mark  and  Luke  are  quite  discrepant  from  each  other. 

These  differences  Mr.  Norton  has  brought  fully  into  view ; 
and  be  insists  that  these,  as  well  as  the  other  phenomena  of 
the  Gospels,  ought  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  theories  that 
have  lately  been  proffered  to  the  notice  of  the  public,  before  we 
can  adopt  those  theories  as  probable. 

He  then  proceeds  to  examine  the  supposition,  that  two  of 
the  Evangelists  copied,  the  one  from  his  predecessor,  and  the 
other  from  both  his  predecessors.  For  example ;  we  may  sup- 
pose that  Luke  first  copied  from  Matthew,  and  then  Mark  cop- 
ied from  both  Matthew  and  Luke.  Now  the  points  of  disa- 
greement between  Matthew  and  Luke  are  so  many,  both  as  to 
matter,  jnanner,  order,  and  idiom,  that  any  thing  like  copying 
on  the  part  of  Luke,  in  the  common  sense  of  that  word,  is  quite 
out  of  question.  Then  in  the  next  place,  Mark  differs  so  wide- 
ly from  both  the  others,  in  regard  to  compass  and  kinds  of 
matter,  manner,  order,  etc.,  that  no  tolerable  probability  can  be 
made  out  of  his  having  been  a  copyist ;  nor,  mdeed,  in  case  he 
had  been,  can  we  assign  any  credible  motive  for  undertaking 
his  performance. 

By  considerations  such  as  these,  and  allied  to  these,  Mr. 
Norton  tries  and  examines  the  various  theories  which  maintain 
that  the  Evangelists  were  copyists  of  each  other  ;  some  copy- 
ists in  this  way,  and  some  in  that,  for  there  is  no  one  of  the 
three  Evangelists  in  question,  who  has  not  been  placed  first  in 
order  by  some  of  the  critics.  To  all  such  as  have  been  per- 
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plexed  by  the  theories  on  the  subject  of  the  formation  of  the 
Gospels,  which  critics  have  lately  excogitated  ;  to  all  who  wish 
to  see  how  easy  it  is  to  impose  upon  one's  self,  and  on  the  pub- 
lic too,  by  publishing  one-sided  and  partial  yiews  of  any  mat- 
ter ;  I  would  most  sincerely  commend  the  diligent  perusal  of 
what  Mr.  Norton  has  written  on  this  subject.  The  conviction 
which  I  have  long  had,  that  the  whole  aflair  is  only  "  castle- 
building  in  the  air,"  has-been  greatly  heightened  by  reading  Mr. 
Norton. 

But  while  the  theory,  which  maintained  that  one  Evangelist 
copied  from  another  or  others,  has  of  late  been  gradually  and 
almost  silently  going  into  desuetude  on  account  of  the  internal 
and  insuperable  difficulties  which  it  presents,  the  newer  and 
more  fashionable  one  of  a  Proievangehum^  which  Eichhomand 
Marsh  have  decked  out  in  so  many  gaudy  colours,  has  been 
wide  spread  on  the  continent,  as  I  have  before  remarked. 
Eichhom  was  not  indeed  the  father,  but  only  the  nurse,  of  this 
unlucky  progeny.  Semler  I  take  to  be  its  progenitor ;  Lessing, 
Niemeyer,  Halfeld,  and  Paulus,  its  Lucinas;  Eichhom  its 
prime-nurse.  Marsh  its  god-father,  and  Ziegler,  Gratz,  Bert- 
holdt,  Weber,  and  Kuinoel,  its  foster-fathers. 

But  with  all  the  nursing  and  care  bestowed  upon  it,  it  has 
proved  to  be  but  a  sickly  child.  It  was  bom  with  the  seeds  of 
phthisb  in  its  constitution ;  and  although  for  a  while  its  ruddy 
race  appeared  to  indicate,  in  early  youth,  some  symptoms  of  a 
vigorous  state,  yet  it  soon  began  to  grow  pale  and  sickly.  It 
has  recently  been  fast  approaching  the  last  stages  of  disease ; 
and  now  Mr.  Norton  has  administered  a  dose  which  will  pre- 
cipitate its  death.  If  not,  then  my  prognosis  is  not  secundum 
artem. 

I  will  not  repeat  here  the  account  which  is  briefly  given  on  jk 
289  seq.  above.  Mr.  Norton  will  present  the  reader  with  a  more 
full  and  minute  detail  respecting  the  documents  supposed  to  be 
employed  by  the  Evangelists,  on  pp.  cxxxiii.  seq.  of  Addenda. 
The. recapitulation  of  this,  by  Mr.  Norton  himself,  may  however 
be  presented  to  help  the  reader  on  this  occasion  to  a  right  view 
of  the  subject. 

I  will  briefly  recapitulate  the  steps  in  this  hypothesis.  The  fint 
opposition  is  of  an  Original  Grospel,  written  in  Hebrew,  and  receiv- 
ing continual  additions  from  various  hands.  This  is  supposed  to 
have  been  used  in  three  difierent  forms  by  the  first  three  evai»e- 
being  in  one  of  its  forms,  the  basis  of  the  work  of  each.    & 
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sides  this  document,  it  is  supposed,  that  there  was  another,  a  mis- 
cellaneous collection  of  discourses  and  sayings  of  Jesus,  likewise 
written  in  Hebrew,  which  was  used  only  by  Matthew  and  Luke. 
Thus,  the  genuine  correspondence  of  matter  and  language^  among  all 
three  evangelists,  and  between  any  two  of  the  evangelists  in  portions 
peculiar  to  them,  is  thought  to  be  accounted  for.  The  verbal  coin' 
cidences  between  Mark  and  Luke  are  explained  by  the  supposition, 
that  they  both  used  a  Greek  translation  of  the  Original  Grospel,  made 
before  that  work  had  received  any  additions  ;  and  the  verbal  coin- 
cidences between  our  present  Greek  Gospel  of  Matthew  and  the 
other  two  (xospels,  by  the  supposition,  that  his  translator  used  their 
Gospels  in  rendering  into  Greek  the  Hebrew  original  of  Matthew ; 
p.  cxxxvL 

On  the  supposed  Protevangelium  or  Original  Gospel  thus 
proffered  to  the  notice  of  the  critical  world,  Mr.  Norton  pro- 
ceeds to  make  some  judicious  and  common-sense  remarks.  Very 
plain  and  striking  is  it,  as  he  shews,  tliat  if  such  an  Original 
Gospel  did  exist  in  early  ages,  it  must  have  been  regarded  as  a 
work  of  great  importance  and  of  very  high  credit.  Otherwise, 
how  is  it  rational  to  suppose,  that  the  Evangelists  all  chose  it 
as  the  basis  of  their  respective  works  ? 

Copies,  moreover,  of  such  a  work  must  have  been  widely 
circulated,  and  have  of  course  been  in  the  hands  of  many  Chris- 
tians in  different  regions  and  countries.  How  then  comes  it 
about,  that  no  ancient  wi'iter  ever  once  makes  mention  of  any 
«/cA  Protevangelium  1  The  fact  cannot  be  disputed. 
There  is  not  a  solitary  hint  of  any  such  thing  in  all  Christian 
antiquity.  Yet  we  have  often  repeated  mention  of  any  and  all 
kinds  of  apocryphal  writings,  even  the  most  contemptible  and 
Insignificant.  But  the  book  of  books — the  great  legitimate 
source  of  our  canonical  Gospels — the  spring  from  which  all 
these  streams  issued — ^is  not  even  once  named  among  such  wri- 
ters as  Justin  Martyr,  Irenaeus,  Clement  of  Alexandria,  Origen, 
or  any  of  their  followers ! 

The  whole  afiair,  then,  is  upon  the  very  face  of  it  an  incredi- 
ble thing.  And  still  more  difficult  than  even  the  matter  above, 
is  the  fact  that  no  copy  of  such .  an  authentic  and  important 
work  as  the  Protevangelium,  has  ever  been  preserved.  Origen, 
the  great  investigator  of  all  ancient  Mss.,  never,  in  all  his  trav- 
els, lighted  upon  such  a  treasure  as  this. 

Facts  such  as  these  give  a  death-blow  to  all  the  claims  which 
can  be  urged,  in  favour  of  such  a  work.  Mr.  Norton  has  not 
failed  to  urge  these,  and  to  set  the  whole  matter  in  its  proper  light. 
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Other  consideratioDS,  and  weighty  and  conclusive  ones  too, 
Mr.  Norton  urges  against  the  claims  that  have  been  made  in 
favour  of  a  Protevangelium.  It  could  not  have  been  tampered 
with,  considering  its  weight  and  authenticity,  in  such  a  manner 
as  Eichhom  and  Marsh  suppose.  Such  a  process  was  contrary 
to  all  preconceived  notions  and  ordinary  habits  of  the  Jews,  in 
respect  to  writings  deemed  sacred.  Matthew,  in  particular, 
having  been  an  original  eye-witness  of  the  public  life  of  Jesus, 
did  not  need  any  such  additions  as  were  made  to  the  Protevan- 
gelium, nor  indeed  the  work  itself,  to  give  him  information. 
Luke  and  Mark  had  a  more  certain  source  to  which  they  could 
appeal,  than  an  interpolated  document  which  had  gone  through 
alterations  by  all  sorts  of  hands.  Luke's  own  testimony,  in  the 
Preface  to  his  Gospel,  is  directly  in  the  face  of  such  a  supposi- 
tion ;  for  there  he  states,  not  his  dependence  on  written  docu- 
ments, but  the  contrary.  Nothing  like  the  embodying  of  an 
Original  Gospel  in  their  productions,  can  be  found  in  the  (jos- 
pels  of  Matthew,  Mark,  and  Luke  ;  nor  do  these  Gospels  enable 
any  one  at  all,  as  Eichhom  affirms  they  do,  to  separate  what 
was  originally  selected  and  what  was  adjectitious.  The  varia- 
tions— unimportant  variations-— of  the  Evangelists  from  each 
other,  in  cases  where  the  matter  and  expression  in  various  re- 
spects correspond,  cannot  be  accounted  for  on  any  rational 
ground,  if  we  suppose  them  to  have  copied  an  Original  Grospel. 
Such  variations  exhibit  no  appearance  of  being  designed  emen- 
dations; and  if  they  are  not  so,  how  came  they  to  be  made  ? 
Moreover,  the  appropriate  uniformity  of  style  in  each  of  the 
different  Gospels  shews  that  they  are  not  compiled  from  a  work, 
which  had  already  been  altered  some  five  or  six  times  (as  Eich- 
hom and  Marsh  would  lead  us  to  suppose)  before  it  came  into 
their  bands. 

I  l^ope  Mr.  Norton  will  be  ready,  when  we  come  to  the  ex- 
amination of  his  theory  about  the  spuriousness  of  Matt.  i.  ii.  and 
his  belief  in  a  Hebrew  original  of  Matthew,  to  recognize  what 
he  has  here  so  well  and  tmly  said,  of  the  individual  and  consis- 
tent character,  "  the  well  defined  features,"  of  Matthew's  Gos- 
pel. I  fully  accord  with  what  is  here  said  ;  and  have  only  to 
ask  that  neither  he  nor  my  readers  may  sufi[br  it  to  pass  from 
their  recollection. 

Although  I  have  made  out  a  short  summary,  and  a  very 
brief  one  it  is,  of  Mr.  Norton's  arguments  against  the  supposi- 
tion of  a  Protevangelium,  yet,  that  the  reader  may  be  led  still 
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better  to  comprehend  this  subject,  I  will  present  him  with  a  re- 
capitulation made  by  Mr.  Norton  himself,  near  the  close  of  his 


arguments. 


Notwithstanding,  therefore,  the  ingenuity  and  labor  with  which 
the  hypothesis  in  question  has  been  defended,  I  believe  the  objec- 
tions to  which  it  is  exposed,  occur,  in  a  more  or  less  definite  form, 
to  alnoost  every  one  who  has  examined  it.  It  supposes  an  Original 
Gospel,  sanctioned  by  the  apostles ;  yet,  had  such  a  work  existed, 
we  cannot  believe,  that,  even  if  the  Hebrew  original  had  perished, 
its  Greek  translation  would  have  been  lost,  and  no  memory  of  the 
book  remain.  It  supposes  this  book  to  have  been  treated  in  a  man- 
ner without  parallel  in  literary  history,  and  wholly  inconsistent  with 
the  authority  which  must  have  been  ascribed  to  it.  It  implies  a  so- 
licitude about  the  finishing  and  refashioning  of  writings,  equally  in- 
consistent ynih  the  character  and  habits  of  the  Jews  of  Palestine.  It 
requires  us  to  believe,  that  the  evangelists  copied  into  their  histories 
the  collections  of  anonymous  individuals ;  when  one  of  them  was  an 
eyewitness  of  the  events  which  he  related,  and  the  other  two  were 
in  habits  of  continual  intercourse  with  those,  who,  like  him,  were 
the  primary  sources  of  information  respecting  the  history  of  Jesus, 
and  the  business  of  whose  lives  it  was  to  afford  this  information  to 
others.  It  is  inconsistent  with  the  account  which  St.  Luke  gives  of 
the  manner  in  which  he  procured  the  materials  for  his  Gospel,  and 
with  the  historical  notices  which  we  have  of  the  composition  of  the 
other  Grospels  of  Matthew  and  Mark,  notices,  which,  so  far  as  they 
represent  these  Gospels  as  containing  what  the  apostles  had  before 
delivered  orally,  are  confirmed  by  their  intrinsic  probability.  And 
it  tails  of  its  proposed  object .  It  does  not  explain  the  phenomena  of 
the  agreement  and  disagreement  of  the  first  three  Gospels ;  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  irreconcilable  >yith  the  appearances  Uiose  Gospels 
present  For  it  supposes,  that  an  original  document  was  so  used  as 
the  hasis  of  the  first  three  Gospels,  that  it  is  still  preserved  in  each ; 
while,  in  fact,  no  such  document  can  be  discovered.  On  the  con- 
trary, in  the  unsuccessful  attempts  made  to  restore  this  document,  it 
i^econnes  necessary  to  represent  it  as  so  brief,  defective,  and  unsatis- 
factory, that  we  cannot  believe  such  a  work  to  have  existed,  because 
we  can  discern  no  purpose  for  which  it  could  have  been  intended. 
The  hypothesis  implies,  that  the  correspondences  of  the  three  Gos- 
pels may  be  separated  from  their  differences  by  a  sort  of  mechani- 
<^l  process,  so  that  the  former  may  aflerward  be  brought  together 
and  fonn  a  connected  whole  ;  while,  in  fact,  the  one  and  the  other 
are  blended  so  intimately,  as  continually  to  appear  together  in  the 
same  narrative.  In  attempting  to  account  for  the  correspondences  of 
these  boclkB  with  each  other,  it  presents  a  solution  which  requires 
much  more  correspondence  than  exists.    And,  in  the  last  place^  the 
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number  of  writers  whom  it  represents  as  contributing  materials  for 
the  Grospels,  is  irreconcilable  with  the  individuality  of  character  evi- 
dent in  each  of  them  ;  pp.  clix.  seq. 

Mr.  Norton  next  proceeds  to  shew,  that  there  is  another 
and  more  satisfactory  method  of  accounting  for  the  coinciden- 
ces of  the  three  fii^t  Gospels.  In  substance  this  is  given  on 
p.  289  seq.  above.  The  amount  of  it  is,  that  the  events  of  Je- 
sus's  life  and  his  sayings  were  so  deeply  impressed  on  the  minds 
of  multitudes,  that  they  needed  no  writings  at  first,  in  order  to 
recal  them  to  memory.  But  when  a  new  generation  came  to 
spring  up,  who  had  not  witnessed  these  things,  the  danger  of 
forgetting  them,  and  of  varying  the  narrations  respecting  them, 
became  more  and  more  apparent.  There  were,  however, 
many  original  witnesses  still  living,  when  the  Gospels  were 
written.  The  preachers  of  the  Gospel  had  often,  and  in  each 
other's  presence,  given  accounts  of  many  important  facts  and 
sayings  of  Jesus.  On  all  sides,  the  essential  features  in  nar- 
rations of  this  sort  were  preserved,  and  were  apparent ;  while 
some  individuality  would  also  of  course  appear,  in  the  diflkrent 
modes  of  expression  adopted  by  difierent  narrators. 

A  single  passage  from  Mr.  Norton  here,  will  illustrate  and 
expand  this  view. 

We  conclude,  then,  that  portions  of  the  history  of  Jesus,  longer  or 
shorter,  were  often  related  by  the  aposdes ;  and  it  is  evident,  that 
the  narrative  at  each  repetition  by  the  same  individual,  would  become 
more  fixed  in  its  form,  so  as  soon  to  be  repeated  by  him  with  the 
same  circumstances  and  the  same  turns  of  expression.  Especially, 
would  no  one  vary  from  himself  in  reporting  the  words  of  his  Mas- 
ter. We  have  next  to  consider,  that  the  apostles,  generally,  would 
adopt  a  uniform  mode  of  relating  the  same  events.  The  twelve 
apostles,  who  were  companions  of  our  Saviour,  resided  together  at 
Jerusalem,  we  know  not  for  how  long  a  period,  certainly  ibr  several 
years ;  acting  and  preaching  in  concert  This  being  the  case,  tiiey 
would  confer  togetHer  continually ;  thev  would  be  present  at  each 
other's  discourses,  in  which  the  events  of  their  Masters  lile  were  re- 
lated ;  they  would,  in  coomion,  give  instruction  respecting  his  histo- 
ry and  doctrine  to  new  converts,  especially  to  those  who  were  to  go 
forth  as  missionaries.  From  all  these  ciroumstanees,  their  modes  (^ 
narrating  the  same  events  would  become  assimilated  to  each  other. 
Particularly  would  their  language  be  the  same,  or  nearly  the  same, 
in  quoting  and  applying  passages  of  the  CHd  Testament  as  propheti- 
cal ;  and  in  reciting  Sie  woi^  of  Jesus,  whose  very  expreasioiis 
they  must  have  been  desirous  of  retaining.    But  the  veihal  agre^* 
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raent  between  the  fint  three  Gospels  is  found,  as  we  have  seen, 
principally  where  the  evangelists  record  words  spoken  by  Christ  or 
by  others,  or  allege  passages  from  the  Old  Testament  Elsewhere 
there  is  often  much  resemblance  of  conception  and  expression,  but, 
oompoimtiTely,  much  less  verbal  coincidence ;  pp.  clxvi.  seq. 

Mr.  Norton,  in  mentioning  that  the  instruction  of  the  Rabbies 
was  given  orally  and  retained  by  memory y  and  thus  showing 
that  the  Jews  were  accustomed  to  the  exercise  of  their  memo- 
ries in  the  way  of  preserving  what  their  teachers  inculcated,  has 
not  urged  the  subject,  as  it  seems  to  me,  so  far  as  he  might  and 
should  have  done.  He  does  not  mention  that  the  whole  copy 
of  the  oral  law  of  the  Jews,  which  they  call  Mishna  (i.  e.  the 
iteration)  was  brought  down  memoriter  to  the  time  of  the  Rabbi 
Joseph  Hakkodesh,  i.  e.  to  more  than  a  century  after  the  birth 
of  Christ.  There  cannot  be  a  question  that  many  of  the  rites 
and  maxims  of  the  Pharisees,  adverted  to  in  the  Gospels,  are 
embodied  in  the  Mishna.  The  book  itself  begins  with  the  de- 
claration, that  the  contents  of  it  were  delivered  orally  to  Moses 
on  Mount  Sinai ;  then  by  him  to  the  Seventy  Elders ;  by  these 
to  heads  of  divisions  and  families  ;  by  them  to  the  mass  of  the 
people ;  and  so  in  succession  down  to  the  time  when  Rabbi  Ju- 
dah  committed  the  whole  to  writing.  I  do  not  cite  this  story 
because  I  believe  in  it ;  but  I  cite  it  to  shew,  that  the  Mishna 
must  have  been  quite  an  ancient  tradition,  in  order  to  render  it 
possible  for  a  writer  to  palm  off  such  a  story  upon  the  Jewish 
nation  ;  and  that,  at  all  events,  the  extraordinary  retention  in  a 
mere  memoriter  way  of  the  whole  of  the  Mishna  for  a  long  time,; 
shews  to  what  extent  such  matters  were  carried  among  the 
Jews. 

All  the  Eastern  world  exhibits  the  like  phenomena.  Let 
the  reader  call  to  mind  the  rhapsodiats  in  hither  Asia  who  so 
long  preserved  Homer,  while  they  sung  him ;  or  the  innumera- 
ble story-tellers  of  the  East,  who  wUl  entertain  their  employers, 
by  reciting  memoriter  many  more  narrations  than  the  Thousand 
4md  One  contains.  Among  all  nations,  in  earlier  ages,  such 
practices  existed  to  a  wide  extent,  where  there  was  any  cultiva- 
tfon  of  mind. 

There  is  nothing  strange  then  in  the  fact,  that  those  who  sat 
daily  at  the  feet  ox  Jesus  for  more  than  three  years,  should  have 
remembered  to  a  wide  extent  his  sayings  and  doings ;  nothing 
strange  in  the  fact,  that  when  they  reduced  the  account  of  these 
things  to  writing,  there  should  have  been  so  many  striking  coin* 
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cidences  between  different  writings.  Yet,  with  aU  these  coinci- 
dences, it  is  perfectly  natural  to  suppose,  that  there  must  have 
been  peculiarities  appropriate  to  each  individual  Evangelist,  as 
to  his  mode  of  viewing  each  subject,  bis  method  of  stating  it,  and 
the  extent  of  what  was  comprised  m  his  account.  Such  is  the 
fact  beyond  all  doubt.  On  the  ground  that  inspiration  is  fiiUy 
credited  in  each  case,  this  would  make  no  important  diflference 
in  respect  to  diversities.  The  Greek  and  Roman  writers  do 
not  exhibit  more  striking  discrepancies  of  style  and  modes  of  re- 

Presentation,  than  those  which  are  apparent  in  both  the  Old 
'estament  and  the  New. 

Mr.  Norton  endeavours,  on  p.  cclxx.  seq.,  to  account  fi>r  the 
occasional  verbal  agreement  between  Mark  and  Luke,  by  the 
supposition  that  the  Gospel  was  more  usually  preached  in  the 
Greek  language,  particularly  at  Jerusalem,  where  was  always  a 
concourse  of  foreign  Jews,  who  spoke  that  language  and  proba- 
bly would  not  have  well  understood  the  Hebrew.  The  words 
of  the  Saviour  being  often  stated  in  the  Greek  language,  would 
be  remembered  by  those  who  often  heard  them,  and  repeated 
in  like  manner,  in  many  respects,  by  those  irom  whom  Mark 
and  Luke  obtained  information. 

But  here  a  difficulty  occurs  in  regard  to  the  oocaaonal  ^ome- 
ness  of  Matthew's  Gospel  also.  Mr.  Norton,  as  we  have  seen, 
supposes  this  to  have  been  originally  written  in  Hebrew.  The 
translator  of  this  Hebrew  to  Greek,  then,  as  he  here  maintains, 
when  he  came  to  passages  parallel  in  sentiment  with  some  pas- 
sages in  Mark  and  Luke,  instead  of  making  a  simple  and  direct 
version  of  his  original,  expressed  the  sentiment  of  it  in  the  lan- 
guage of  one  or  both  of  the  two  latter  Evangelists.  Of  course, 
he  supposes  the  translator  to  have  had  the  Gospels  of  Mark  and 
Luke  before  him. 

There  is  another  point  in  respect  to  this  similarity,  which 
must  be  exhibited  in  Mr.  Norton's  own  language,  in  order  to  do 
justice  to  him. 


But  theie  is,  further,  a  remaricable  phenomenon  in  the  veibai 
incidences  between  the  Greek  Grospel  of  Matthew  and  the  Goq>eb 
of  Mark  and  Luke,  which  shows  that  the  translator  of  Matthew  used 
thoee  Gospels  in  aparticular  manner.  Throughout  the  matter  com- 
mon to  ail  three  Gospels^  his  rendering  is,  wim  very  trifling  ezcep- 
tionSy  never  coincident  with  the  words  of  Luke,  except  in  passages 
where  there  was  a  previous  verbal  coincidence  between  Luke  and 
Mark  ;  while  in  the  matter  common  only  to  Matthew  and  I^jke,  be 
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oAen  adopts  the  words  of  the  latter.  The  obvious  solution  of  this 
fact  is,  that  the  translator,  in  his  renderings,  did  not  rely  merely  up- 
on his  general  recollection  of  the  phraseology  of  Mark  and  Luke, 
but  wrote  with  their  Grospels  open  before  him ;  and  that,  finding  the 
correspondence  between  the  language  of  his  original  and  that  of 
Mark  much  greater  than  between  it  and  that  of  Luke,  he  used  the 
Gospel  of  Mark  alone  so  far  as  it  contained  the  same  matter,  and 
had  recourse  to  that  of  Luke  only  when  Mark  failed  him.  Thus,  in 
the  matter  common  to  all  three,  he  agrees  with  Luke  only  acciden- 
tally, that  is,  where  there  was  a  previous  agreement  between  Luke 
and  Mark ;  pp.  clxxii.  seq. 

In  the  next  paragraph  he  states,  that  on  the  supposition  that 
Matthew  wrote  originally  in  Hebrew,  the  verbal  agreement  of 
his  Greek  Gospel  can  be  accounted  for  in  no  other  way  than 
this.  A  more  important  conclusion  still  he  deduces  from 
the  alleged  coincidence  of  agreement  with  Luke  as  stated  above, 
where  the  latter  agrees  with  Mark  in  cases  of  matter  common 
to  both — the  conclusion  namely,  that  Matthew's  Gospel  must 
have  been  originally  written  in  Hebrew,  because  such  a  phenom- 
enon m  respect  to  coincidence  can  be  accounted  for  in  no  other 
way,  than  by  supposing  it  to  have  been  occasioned  by  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  translator  performed  his  work.  Where  Mark 
and  Luke  exhibit  the  same  matter,  the  translator  of  Matthew, 
it  is  assumed,  followed  Mark ;  and  the  coincidence  of  Luke  in 
such  a  case  is  accidental,  or  (in  other  words)  springs  merely 
from  his  having  accorded  with  Mark  in  his  expressions.  Of 
course,  then,  where  Luke  differs  from  Mark,  there  the  transla- 
tor of  Matthew  follows  the  latter,  and  consequently  disagrees 
with  Luke ;  but  where  Luke  and  Matthew  alone  exhibit  narra- 
tions of  any  particular  thing,  there  the  translator  of  Matthew  re- 
sorted to  Luke  as  his  model,  and  there  the  resemblance  between 
them  is  striking. 

Mr.  Norton  thinks  that  this  discovery  of  the  manner  in  which 
Matthew  harmonizes  with  Mark,  in  the  way  of  preference  to 
Luke,  and  then  with  Luke  where  Mark  fails  him,  is  "  one  of 
the  most  important  of  all  the  explanations  that  have  been  given 
of  the  phenomena  of  the  correspondencies  among  the  Gospels." 
He  deems  it  due,  therefore,  to  Bishop  Marsh,  to  acknowledge 
him  as  the  author  of  this  discovery,  lest  he  should  be  thought  to 
arrogate  to  himself  the  credit  arising  from  so  important  a  dis- 
covery, which  is  due  to  the  Bishop. 

It  seems  not  a  little  strange  however  to  me,  that  Mr.  Norton, 
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who  has  been  so  keen«sighted  in  spying  out  the  faults  and  erran 
of  the  wonderful  conceit  about  an  Original  GojpeZ,  as  the  grand 
menstruum  by  which  all  difficulties  were  to  be  solved,  should 
have  given  so  easy  credence  to  the  Bishop  of  Peterborough  in 
the  present  case.  I  can  explain  it  only  by  the  supposition,  that 
he  saw  in  this  theory,  as  he  says,  a  conclusive  reason  in  favour 
of  an  original  Hebrew  Gospel,  and  then  found  decisive  evidences 
of  the  work  of  a  translator  and  of  the  manner  of  that  work. 

I  should  begin  the  examination  of  this  theory,  in  case  I  felt  at 
liberty  now  to  go  fully  into  it,  by  a  denial  of  the  main  fact,  vis., 
that  in  cases  where  all  three  of  the  Evano:elists  relate  the  same 
occurrence  and  Luke  differs  from  Matthew,  Matthew,  i.  e.  the 
translator  of  Matthew,  attaches  himself  to  Mark  and  agrees  with 
him.  Nothing  is  like  facts  in  such  a  case ;  but  to  them  I  roust 
briefly  refer  the  reader,  not  thinking  it  meet  here  to  produce  the 
Greek  originals  at  full  length.  I  refer  him,  however,  to  the 
pages  in  Newcome's  Greek  Harmony,  the  second  edition  re- 
cently published,  where  these  originals  are  spread  out  to  his  eye, 
and  he  can  instantly  determine  whether  my  statement  is  correct. 

Compare  then,  (1)  Matt.  17:  18  with  the  latter  part  of 
Luke  9:  42  and  Mark  9:  25.  (Harm.  p.  105.) 

Here  Matthew,  although  discrepant  in  some  respects  from 
both  of  the  other  Evangelists,  is  plainly  much  nearer  in  matter 
and  manner  to  Luke  than  he  is  to  Mark. 

(2)  Matt.  17:  22  with  Mark  9:  31  and  Luke  9:  44.  (Hann. 
p.  106.) 

Here  Luke  and  Matthew  exhibit  fiAXn  nagailioa^uh  while 
Mark  has  simply  nagadidoTai. 

(3)  Matt.  22:  27  with  Mark  12:  22  and  Luke  20:32. 
(Harm.  p.  156.) 

In  this  case  Matthew  and  Luke  exhibit  vongop  ii  nmnmw^ 
while  Mark  has  hxixfi  navtMv. 

(4)  Matt.  26: 16  with  Mark  14: 11  and  Luke  22:  6.  (Harm, 
p.  172.) 

Here  Matthew  and  Luke  have  fCiini  ivnatglav ;  while  Mark 
says :  iC^rtt  nwg  iVKaigtag, 

(5)  Matt.  27 :  59  with  Mark  15 :  46  and  Luke  23 :  53. 
(Harm.  n.  207.) 

Here  Matthew  and  Luke :  iyfivXt^^v  avio  (sc.  a£fia  'JfjaoS) 
a$pd6v&;  while  Mark  says:  ii^eiXfiai  xtj  aivdivt, 

(6)  Matt.  28 :  6  with  Mark  16:  6  and  Luke  24 :  6.  (Harm, 
p.  210.) 
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Here  Matthew  aad  Luke  say  :  Ovk  iaz&p  idt,  vyig^tj  yig^ 
(Luke,  «AA*  nyig^n)  f  while  Mark  says :  ^ytgf^ti,  ovn  iotiw  mdi. 

These  examples  of  discrepancy  I  have  taken  from  De  Wette's 
Introduction  to  the  New  Testament,  ^  80,  Note  a.  With  this 
meagre  list  he  seems  to  rest  satisfied,  in  opposing  the  view  of 
Bbhop  Marsh,  which  is  presented  above  and  which  is  so  much 
applauded  by  Mr.  Norton.  My  first  impression  on  examining 
this  list  was,  that  it  must  be  a  rare  case  indeed  in  which  Mat- 
thew could  be  found  to  agree  with  the  diction  of  Luke,  while 
the  example  of  Mark  was  also  before  him.  So  at  least  De 
Wette  would  seem  to  have  thought,  when  he  gave  to  his  read- 
ers such  a  list  of  coincidences  with  Matthew,  seemingly  the  re- 
sult of  comparison  throughout  the  parallel  passages  of  the  three 
first  Gospels.  Tiie  list  is  introduced  into  the  midst  of  statements 
that  wear  an  imposing  appearance  of  great  labour  and  diligence, 
in  the  examination  of  all  the  coincidences  and  discrepancies  of 
the  Gospels. 

But  I  had  learned,  many  years  since,  to  believe  that  De 
Wette,  with  all  his  talent  and  learning  (and  he  has  much  of 
both),  is  a  very  hasty,  and  not  unfrequently  a  very  inaccurate 
writer,  and  is  not  always  to  be  depended  on  where  long  continued 
and  patient  research  must  be  made.  It  was  a  matter  of  course, 
therefore,  for  me  to  resort  to  the  Gi:eek  Harmony,  and  there,  to 
my  surprise,  after  reading  such  statements  in  Bishop  Marsh, 
iMr.  Norton,  and  De  Wette,  I  found,  without  any  pains-taking, 
in  every  section  which  I  investigated  merely  as  it  occurred  on 
opening  the  book,  facts  which  shew  how  utterly  groundless  this 
great  discovery  of  my  Lord  of  Peterborough  is.  Will  the  read- 
er have  patience  while  I  present  him  with  a  few  examples  of 
what  a  few  hours'  diligent  research  brought  under  my  notice  ? 
The  point  to  be  settled  here,  (and  this  is  my  apology  for  dwell- 
ing upon  it),  is  of  more  importance  than  every  one  at  first  view 
will  be  ready  to  suppose. 

In  the  very  first  instance  of  triplex  harmony  that  occurs  in 
the  Gospels,  there  are  some  striking  discrepancies  in  the  mode 
of  narration,  in  which  Matthew  follows,  (if  I  may  be  allowed 
this  word  merely  for  brevity's  sake,  for  I  hold  Matthew  to  have 
been  entirely  an  original  writer),  Luke  instead  of  Mark. 

(a)  Compare  Matt.  3:  3  with  Mark  1:  2,  3  and  Luke  3:  4. 
(Harm.  p.  13.) 

Here,  after  the  words  haiah  the  prophet y  common  to  all 
three  of  the  Evangelists,  Matthew  and  Luke  use  hyovtog,  and 
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then  quote  a  passage  from  the  Old  Testament,  as  it  stands  in 
the  Septuagint  (Is.  40:  3),  with  the  exception  that  instead  of 
Tov  Otov  iqiAmv  there  at  the  close,  the  two  Evangelists  both 
read  uviov.  But  here  Mark,  after  the  words  Isaiah  the  pro- 
phet ^  inserts  a  passage  from  Malachi  3:  1,  and  then  proceeds 
with  the  quotation  from  Isaiah,  as  in  the  other  Evangelists. 
Moreover  he  omits  the  word  A^/oi^ro?,  and  in  its  stead  employs 
yifganxai, 

(&)  Matt.  3: 1 1,  compare  with  Mark  1: 7, 8  and  Luke  3: 16. 
(Harm.  p.  13.) 

Here  Matthew  and  Luke  employ  panriCto ;  but  Mark  has 
ifianttae,  Matthew  and  Luke  say,  avrog  vftug  panriofi  ip 
n¥iVfiat$  ayitu  xcu  nvgi;  but  Mark  says,  avtos  di  punxiati  vftig 
tv  nviVfAuxi  d/i(o,  difl^ring  in  some  respects  as  to  manner,  order, 
and  matter. 

(c)  Matt.  9:  5  with  Mark  2:  9  and  Luke  5:  23.  (Harm, 
p.  32.) 

Here,  after  r/ . . .  tvxonwTsgov ;  fintlp  *  Matthew  and  Luke 
immediately  subjoin :  dtpfavtal  aov  (aoi)  al  dfiagtlai;  17  eintTp' 
^Eysigai  xai  ntgmatsi ;  but  Mark  inserts  rcji  naQaXvtmt^  after 
the  first  sindp,  and  for  the  last  phrase  he  has  "Byttgt,  agop  aov 
TOP  xpafifiatop^  xai  negmdrei ; 

(d)  Matt.  12:  1  with  Mark  2:  23  and  Luke  6:  1.  (Harm, 
p.  36.) 

Matthew  says,  ol  fia^rixal .  .  .  rjg^apxo  tIXXhp  atdxvag  xai 
ia^Up ;  Luke,  iiillop ....  xovg  axd^vag,  xai  tjO'&iop ;  while 
Mark  says,  tiglapxo  oi  fia^fjxai  auxov  odop  nomp  tlXXopxeg  xovg 
axdxvag,  wholly  omitting  ija&iop. 

And  again  in  the  next  succeeding  verses.  Matthew  and  Luke, 
o  ovx  e^eaxi  noulv  ip  (sappdxto  (ip  xo7g  aa^paoi),  while  Mark 
has  T*  notova&p  ip  xolg  adfifiaaip  0  ovx  i^foxi. 

(e)  Matt.  13:4  with  Mark  2 :  26  and  Luke  6 :  4.  (Harm. 
P'37.) 

Here  Matthew  and  Luke,  tia^X^fp  fig  xop  oixop  xoS  ^tov, 
xai  tovg  agxovg  x^g  ngo^fOftag  i(pay€p  [iXafii) ;  but  Mark  inserts' 
after  S-sov  the  words  inl  '^fiid^ag  xov  dgxugimg. 

(/)  Matt.  12:  13  with  Mark  3:  5  and  Luke  6:  10.  (Harm, 
p.  38.) 

Rejecting  the  evidently  spurious  readings  here,  Matthew 
says,  xai  dnoxatfozd^ij  vyiijg  oig  17  akXti,  but  Luke  adds  17  x^'9 
avxov  after  dnoxaxtaxd^ri  and  omits  vfitig  (according  to  the 
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corrected  text)  ;  while  Mark  simply  says,  anoKauara&fi  ij  x^h 
avTOv,  omitting  wholly  the  oig  17  akXij, 

(g)  Matt.  12: 25  with  Mark  3:  24  and  Luke  11: 17.  (Harm. 
p.  53.) 

Matthew  and  Luke,  naaa  Paa^kela  [dia]  fieg$aOi7aa . . .  igti- 
fLOvxtu;  but  Mark,  iav  fiaaiktia  .  . .  fiig$a4>^t  ov  dvvaxat  ata- 

(A)  Matt.  13 :  8  with  Mark  4 :  7  and  Luke  8 :  7.  (Harm. 

Matthew  and  Luke,  amnvi^av ;  Mark,  awinviiap. 

(%)  Matt.  13:  10  with  Mark  4:  10  and  Luke  8:  9.  (Harm. 
p.  62.) 

Matthew  and  Luke,  ol  fiaOtjTal;  Mark,  oi  mgl  uvtop. 

(J)  Matt.  19: 21  with  Mark  10:  21  and  Luke  18: 22.  (Harm, 
p.  137.) 

Here  Matthew  and  Luke,  axokov&si  fioi  x.  r.  A. ;  while 
Mark  adds  to  this,  igag  top  aravgov,  and  then  proceeds  like  the 
others. 

(k)  Matt.  21: 23  with  Mark  11: 28  and  Luke  20: 2.  (Harm. 
p.  150.) 

Matthew  and  Luke,  Ttjp  i^ovolup  ravzfjp  x.  r.  A. ;  Mark 
adds  tPtt  tuvta  notijg,  and  then  proceeds  as  the  others.  In 
the  next  verses  Matthew  and  Luke  have  igmTnota^  and  Mark 
imgwrtiaa, 

(I)  Matt.  24:  7  with  Mark  13:  8  and  Luke  21:  11.  (Harm. 
p,  163.) 

Matthew  and  Luke,  iooptm  lifAol  nai  Xoifiol ;  Mark,  Uftol 
»al  taga%aL 

(m)  Matt.  24 :  29  with  Mark  13 :  25  and  Luke  21 :  26. 
(Harm.  p.  165.) 

Matthew  and  Luke,  ai  dvpaftug  imp  ovgavtSp  aaXtvBiiaopTM ; 
Mark,  ai  dvpufiHg  ai  ip  lolg  ovgapolg  aaXivd^i^aoptai, 

But  I  withhold  my  hand.  I  have  a  number  of  other  exam- 
ples marked,  the  fruit  of  a  few  hours  search,  and  of  a  like  tenor 
with  those  produced  above. 

It  b  in  vain  for  Mr.  Norton  to  allege,  in  reply  to  these  in- 
stances, that  they  are  of  little  consequence  as  to  the  sense,  I 
admit  this  most  fully ;  and  I  must  admit  it,  and  so  must  he,  in 
other  innumerable  cases  of  discrepancy  as  to  diction  between 
the  different  Evangelists.  But  the  simple  question  is,  whether, 
in  case  of  coincidence  as  to  matter  between  the  first  three  Gos- 
peb,  Matthew  has  always  conformed  to  the  diction  of  Mark  in 
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preference  to  that  of  Luke,  where  coDformity  to  either,  od  his 
part,  is  at  all  exhibited.  The  result  of  the  above  examinatioD 
IS,  that  there  is  no  correctness  in  the  allegation  that  be  has. 

I  will  not  say  that  Matthew  in  the  case  supposed,  does  not 
oftener  agree  with  Mark  than  Laike,  where  the  two  latter  difier 
from  each  other ;  but  my  examination  has  led  me  in  some  good 
measure  to  distrust  even  so  much  as  this.  It  happened,  I  pre- 
sume, to  Bishop  Marsh  and  Mr.  Norton,  that  in  their  compari- 
sons, pursued  perhaps  to  quite  a  moderate  extent,  Matthew  ap- 
peared to  agree  mostly,  (Bishop  Marsh  says  entirefy),  with 
Mark.  But  it  is  impossible  to  pursue  this  investigation  to  any 
great  length,  and  y6t  retain  the  bielief  that  such  is  the  exclusive, 
or  (I  would  even  venture  to  say)  the  habitual  fact.  I  have 
opened  my  Greek  Harmony  at  random  throughout ;  and  not 
one  page  have  I  any  where  examined,  without  finding  fiicts  to 
contradict  the  theory  of  Bishop  Marsh  and  Mr.  Norton.  It 
b  impossible  for  me  to  believe,  therefore,  that  a  more  extensive 
examination  still  will  not  produce  more  overwhelming  testimooy 
against  it. 

One  other  sensation,  or  persuasion  (if  this  be  abetter  name), 
has  been  produced  in  a  manner  that  I  shall  never  forget ;  and 
this  is  a  deep  and  thorough  feeling,  that  the  discrepancies  of 
style  and  manner  of  expression  in  the  Evangelists  so  imineasu- 
rably  exceed  the  identities,  that  there  is  not  the  least  proba- 
bility that  they  copied  each  other,  or  copied  any  common  doc- 
uments. These  diversities,  indeed,  are  not  such  as  can  well 
be  presented  on  paper.  They  can  be  learned  only  by  being 
seen  and  feh.  The  reader  must  take  up  his  Greek  Harmony, 
and  spend  a  few  hours  in  making  the  most  minute  comparisons ; 
and  when  he  has  done  this,  I  think  I  can  venture  to  sav,  that 
he  never  again  will  open  his  ears  to  any  charge  of  plagtarismj 
or  of  mere  labour  like  that  of  copyists  or  redactors,  made  against 
the  Evangelists.  In  the  parts  where  the  resemblance  between 
them  is  strongest  of  all,  the  diversity  is  still  such  as  to  leave  not 
the  least  doubt  on  my  mind  of  composition  original  and  inde- 
pendent. 

The  conviction  that  such  is  the  case  springs  from  the  nature 
of  the  diversities  in  question.  No  earthly  motive  can  be  as- 
signed for  them,  in  case  either  or  all  of  the  writers  were  plagiar 
rists  or  copyists.  They  are  not  corrections,  nor  emendaiians, 
nor  addenda ;  they  concern  neither  the  rhetoric  nor  the  sense 
of  the  passages  in  which  they  stand.    They  are  evidently  the 
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simple  difierences  in  modes  of  expression  which  are  personal 
and  inhredy  if  not  inborn ;  and  differences  like  to  these,  are 
always  found,  at  all  times  and  in  all  a^es,  between  the  modes 
of  expression  in  different  individuals. 

Were  I  not  afraid  of  wearying  out  the  reader,  I  would  now 
proceed  to  show  how  little  of  correctness  there  is  in  the  other 
part  of  Mr.  Norton's  theory  and  that  of  Bishop  Marsh,  in  rela- 
tion to  the  general  subject  before  us,  viz.,  that  Matthew  and 
Luke  fall  into  striking  coincidences,  where  they  are  the  only 
two  narrators. 

Let  the  reader  turn  to  p.  16  of  the  Greek  Harmony,  and 
compare  the  minute  history  of  the  temptation  of  the  Saviour,  in 
the  two  Evangelists.  Let  him  notice  not  only  the  difference 
in  style  and  manner  of  these  narrations,  but  also  the  fact  that 
even  the  order  of  two  of  the  cases  of  temptation  is  reversed  in 
one  of  these  historians. 

Let  him  next  turn  to  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  (p.  40  seq.) 
and  see  what  striking  diversities  there  are  in  the  narrations 
there.  Then  let  him  cast  his  eye  on  the  history  of  the  healing 
of  the  Centurion's  servant,  p.  47 ;  where  the  diversity  is  so 
great,  that  even  contradiction  has  been  not  unfrequently  alleged 
against  it.  Gro  next  to  the  conference  between  Jesus  and  some 
of  John's  disciples  (p.  49),  and,  if  we  except  the  words  of  Jesus 
as  repeated  by  both  Evangelists,  how  little  of  exact  coincidence 
shall  we  find  !  And  thus  might  I  proceed  until  I  should  point 
oat  every  section  of  the  Crospel  history  which  is  peculiar  to  these 
two  writers.  The  whole  amount,  however,  is  but  compara- 
tively small. 

I  do  not,  therefore,  and  I  cannot,  after  such  an  examination 
as  I  have  made,  admit  at  all  the  statements  in  question  of  Bish- 
op Manh  and  Mr.  Norton.  Facte  do  not  support  them.  Of 
oouise  I  cannot  admit  that  any  of  the  deductions  which  Mr* 
Norton  draws  from  them,  are  at  all  substantiated  on  this  ground. 

I  have  only  one  more  remark  to  make  on  this  already  pro- 
tracted topic.  Thb  is,  that  the  very  reasoning  which  Mr.  Nor- 
ton has  employed  with  so  much  power  and  success  in  over- 
throwing the  general  theory  of  a  Frottvangeliumy  may  be  em- 
ployed agamst  his  own  view  of  what  the  Greek  translator  of 
Matthew  must  be  supposed  to  have  done.  Nothing  can  be 
more  certain  to  my  mind,  than  that  the  characteristics  of  the 
present  Gospel  of  Matthew  do  not  admit  of  the  idea,  that  a 
tran$liaior  reduced  this  book  to  its  present  form,  by  partly  adopt- 
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ing  Mark,  partly  leaning  upon  Luke,  and  then  again  depending 
on  himself.  My  own  belief  as  to  the  style  of  the  book,  is,  that 
it  is  such  as  not  even  to  admit  the  supposition  of  its  being  a 
version  at  all.     But  of  this  more  in  its  proper  place. 

As  to  some  other  allegations  made  by  Bishop  Marsh,  and 
stated  by  Mr.  Norton  in  a  Note  on  p.  clxxiv.,  viz.,  that  the 
|?ropo7tiona/ coincidence  is  greater  between  Matthew  and  Luke, 
when  they  are  the  sole  narrators,  than  exists  elsewhere  in  case 
all  three  are  the  narrators  ;  that  in  those  portions  of  Matthew's 
Gospel  which  '^  occupy  different  places"  from  the  correspond- 
ing ones  in  Mark,  there  is  no  verbal  coincidence  between  tfaem ; 
and  that  in  portions  common  only  to  Mark  and  Luke  there  are 
but  two  instances  of  verbal  agreement  between  them  ;  Mr.  Nor- 
ton himself  doubts  the  first  and  last.  I  can  only  add  here,  that 
I  do  not  think  there  is  any  good  foundation  ibr  either  of  the 
three  assertions ;  and  if  in  any  particular  case  the  facts  be  as 
stated,  they  arise  from  a  cause  very  different  from  that  stated  by 
the  Bishop. 

Mr.  Norton  next  goes  into  an  examination  of  the  questio  veX' 
ata  respecting  the  discrepancies  in  the  chronologiad  order  of 
events  as  stated  by  the  Evangelists.  He  speaks  familiarly  here, 
as  I  observe  with  regret,  of  mistdket  and  mUttrrangemetUt  of 
Luke  and  Mark,  in  some  well  known  cases  where  they  difier 
from  Matthew  in  the  respect  just  mentioned.  The  general 
principle  for  solving  the  difficulty  in  question  Mr.  Norton  thinks 
to  be,  the  fact  that  Luke  and  Mfark  only  heard  oral  accotmis  of 
the  words  and  deeds  of  Jesus,  where  like  things  were  naturally 
often  grouped  together ;  while  Matthew,  being  an  eye  and  ear- 
witness  of  the  whole,  followed  an  arrangement  that  comports 
with  the  order  in  which  every  thing  actually  took  place. 

But  how,  I  ask,  comes  it  on  this  ground,  that  Matthew,  more 
than  any  other  Evangelist,  should  have  grouped  together  dis- 
courses evidently  delivered  at  different  times  ?  For  example  ; 
the  parables  contained  in  chap.  xiii.  of  his  Gospel.  According 
to  many  critics,  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  Matt,  v — vii.,  is 
made  up  in  the  same  way ;  and  although  I  doubt  this,  yet  I 
cannot  but  admit  that  in  many  cases  Matthew  hBs  grouped 
events  in  a  matter  not  usual  in  the  other  Grospels.  The  con- 
trary of  this  must  have  happened,  if  Mr.  Norton  is  right  in  his 
conjectures. 

My  own  apprehension  of  this  whole  matter  is  indeed  quite 
difierent,  it  would  seem,  from  that  of  Mr.  Norton.     The  first 
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question  wbicb  presents  itself  to  my  mind,  in  the  investigation 
of  this  subject,  is,  whether  the  Evangelists  everiniended  to  give 
a  narration  of  events  in  the  life  of  Jesus,  in  such  a  manner  (as 
Co  arrangement)  as  that  in  which  biographical  narrations  are 
mostly  conducted  m  modem  times,  i.  e.  following  the  chronolo* 
gical  series  of  events  ?  That  they  did  not  design  this,  I  am  fully 
persuaded,  from  the  fact  that  it  would  have  been  easy  to  ac* 
complbh  such  a  task  at  the  time  when  the  Gospels  were  writ- 
ten, inasmuch  as  many  eye-witnesses,  and  apostles  among  these, 
were  still  living*  But  they  were  more  occupied  with  the  say- 
ings and  doings  of  Jesus,  than  with  the  exact  order  of  them. 

Why  need  this  be  accounted  strange  ?  There  are  four  books 
extant,  respecting  the  sayings  and  doings  of  the  greatest  moral 
philosopher  that  the  heathen  world  has  ever  produced ;  and 
these  were  written  too  by  a  consummate  master  of  rhetoric  and 
history ;  yet  these  partake,  in  no  degree,  of  a  regular  and  cbro- 
Dologk^  arrangement.  I  refer  to  the  Memorabilia  of  Xeno- 
pboD.  Would  it  add  any  thing  important  to  this  peculiarly 
interesting  book,  if  it  were  all  digested  according  to  the  rules  of 
chiODology  ?  I  think  every  discerning  reader  will  say :  Nothing. 

Such  then  was  the  fashion,  if  any  please  so  to  name  it,  of 
writing  in  ancient  times,  among  men  of  the  most  cultivated 
minds  and  enlightened  understanding.  Should  this  ofiend  us, 
when  we  meet  with  it  among  the  Jewish  writers  ? 

There  are,  indeed,  some  circumstances  in  every  case  of  this 
nature,  which  will  not  bear  an  arrangement  that  is  not  chronolo- 
gical. Such  are  the  occurrences  of  birth  and  early  life,  and  also 
of  death.  It  could  be  only  a  perverted  taste,  which  would  in- 
tenningle  these  with  an  account  of  what  was  done  and  said  in 
the  midst  of  active  life.  But  when  the  period  of  action  is  so 
abort  as  that  of  Jesus — only  about  three  and  a  half  years — 
when  this  was  a  period  of  unintermitted  preaching  and  benevo- 
lent action  and  miraculous  cures  ;  when  an  account  of  this  is 
given  simply  for  a  religious  and  moral  purpose ;  when  nothing 
of  the  effect  to  be  produced  by  the  narration  depends  on  exact 
chronological  arrangement,  but  simply  on  the  evidence  and  truth 
of  facts  themselves ;  and  particularly  when  all  these  circum- 
stances meet  and  combine  in  any  particular  case ;  why  should 
we  be  stumbled  by  the  fact,  that  a  narration  is  not  in  keeping 
with  our  modem  and  occidental  maxims  of  criticism  with  re- 
spect to  writing  biography. 

That  Matthew  naturally  followed  the  general  tenor  of  events 
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as  they  occurred,  may  certainly  be  admitted  ;  or  rather,  it  should 
be  admitted,  for  it  seems  to  be  quite  probable  that  he  did. 
Having  been  present  as  an  eye  and  ear-witness,  nothing  would 
be  easier  than  for  him  to  present  the  great  outlines  of  facts  as 
they  originally  succeeded  each  other.  Yet  even  he,  in  some 
cases  where  lie  evidently  groups  things  of  a  like  kind,  .did  not 
think  it  at  all  important  to  be  bound  in  chronological  chains. 
He  has  narrated  in  a  free,  and  also  in  a  natural,  manner. 

As  to  Luke  and  Mark,  I  suppose  it  will  not  be  now  contended 
that  either  of  them  were  eye  or  ear-witnesses.  Their  condi- 
tion, then,  was  evidently  different  from  that  of  Matthew,  to 
whom  a  clue  had  naturally  been  given  by  the  circumstances  in 
which  he  had  been  placed.  They  had  heard  ^  multitude  of 
accounts  respecting  the  life  and  actions  of  the  Saviour,  many 
more,  no  doubt,  than  those  which  they  have  recorded  ;  out  of 
these  they  were  to  choose  ;  and  unless  chronological  order  bad 
been  before  their  minds  as  an  important  circumstance,  one  could 
not  expect  they  would  be  solicitious  to  preserve  it  in  respect  to 
minute  circumstances.  Nothing  depended  on  it,  in  regard  to 
the  objects  which  they  laboured  to  accomplish.  They  differ, 
therefore,  as  we  might  naturally  suppose,  not  only  from  Mat- 
thew in  some  respects,  as  to  the  order  of  events,  but  also  from 
each  other.  (See  Mr.  Norton's  Addenda,  p.  cxii.  in  the  Note 
at  the  bottom.) 

I  would  appeal  now  to  the  candour  of  every  considerate 
reader,  and  ask  him,  whether,  in  such  a  case  as  that  before  us, 
where  it  would  have  been  easy  for  each  writer,  had  he  deemed 
it  to  be  of  any  importance  to  his  design,  to  make  such  inquiries 
as  would  produce  the  same  order  in  all — ^whether  it  does  not 
lie  upon  the  very  face  of  the  compositions  before  us,  that  par- 
ticular and  minute  chronological  order  w  as  not  at  all  a  matter  of 
design  ? 

If  this  be  conceded,  then  I  would  ask,  whether  the  alleged 
mistdkesy  or  contradictions y  or  tnisarrangetneniSy  of  the  writers 
in  question,  in  regard  to  the  point  before  us,  can  properly  be 
spofcen  of  as  being  plain  and  certain  ?  If  a  writer  has  placed 
events  out  of  the  actual  order  in  which  they  occurred,  and  for 
purposes  satisfactory  to  his  own  mind  ;  and  if,  at  the  same  time, 
be  made  it  no  object  to  follow  chronological  order ;  where  is 
bis  mistake  in  this  matter?  What  seems  now  to  be  plain  is, that 
the  Evangelists  had  not  the  matter  of  chronology  in  their  eye, 
in  any  other  manner  than  the  general  one  stated  above ;  and 
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that  even  Matthew  bimseir,  who  has  adhered  more  closely  to  it 
thantheothers,  did  so  simply  oatheground  that-hb  circumstances 
more  naturally  led  him  to  do  so,  and  not  because  it  was  a  mat- 
ter of  special  design  on  his  part. 

Mr.  Norton  has  gone  into  a  long  disquisition  in  relation  to 
some  of  the  narrations  of  Luke,  which  he  deems  to  be  '^  mis- 
placed/' and  to  be  deprived  of  more  or  less  of  their  appropriate 
meaning  by  this  circumstance.  It  would  occupy  too  much 
room  here  to  follow  him  through  these  remarks.  While  they 
shew  that  he  has  vigorously  applied  his  mind  to  the  subjects 
discussed,  many  of  bis  exegetical  remarks  will  not,  so  far  as  I 
am  aUe  to  judge,  give  satisfaction  to  some  of  his  exegetical  rea- 
ders. I  must  regard  most  of  this  discussion  as  unnecessary,  be- 
cause my  views  on  the  subject  of  chronological  arrangement  are 
so  widely  different,  as  it  would  seem,  from  those  which  he 
entertains. 

Note  E.  is  a  long  and  able  one,  on  the  question,  whether  Jus- 
tin Martyr  has  actually  quoted  our  canonical  Gospel  ?  a  subject 
already  discussed  at  some  length  in  the  text  of  his  book,  but 
here  more  particularly  and  minutely  examined.  Mr.  Norton 
gives  us  many  specimens  here  of  Justin's  quotations,  with  a 
comparison  of  the  Gospels  from  which  he  quotes ;  also  of  his 
quotations  from  the  Septuagint ;  of  his  repeated  quotations  of 
the  same  passages  in  the  Gospels  ;  and  of  coincidences  between 
him  and  the  Greek  text  of  Matthew,  where  Matthew  deviates 
in  his  quotations  from  the  Septuagint.  To  these  the  author  has 
added  remarks  on  the  mode  of  quoting  Scripture  generally 
among  the  ancient  Fathers  of  the  church  ;  and  finally  he  has 
examined  the  new  hypothesis  of  Credner,  viz.,  that  Justin  used 
the  Gospel  of  Peter  as  the  source  of  his  quotations.  The  ob- 
jections which  he  makes  to  Credner's  views  are  certainly  of 
much  weight ;  nor  can  I  deem  it  possible,  that  Credner  should 
render  the  main  propositions  comprised  in  his  theory  probable 
to  the  mind  of  any  impartial  critic  well  versed  in  the  literature 
and  criticism  of  the  early  ages  of  Christianity. 

Mr.  Norton  will  not  complain  that  his  book  has  been  treated 
with  neglect,  and  brought  before  the  public  as  worth  only  a 

tassing  and  hasty  notice.  He  will  rather  complain,  I  fear,  that 
have  almost  interfered  with  bis  rights  as  an  author,  in  extract- 
ing so  largely  from  it.  But  I  can  assure  the  reader  of  this  re- 
view, that  Mr.  Norton's  book  contains  a  great  many  passages 
which  are  excellent,  that  I  have  not  thought  proper  to  copy ; 
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and  there  are  very  cogent  reasons,  therefore,  why  he  should 
procure  and  read  the  whole  book. 

Mr.  Norton  will  also  perceive,  that  widely  as  I  suppose  my- 
self to  differ  from  him  in  regard  to  some  points  of  theology, 
and  perhaps  even  of  criticism,  but  certainly  of  exegesis,  yet  I 
am  not  disposed  in  any  measure  to  underrate  his  effi>rts  on  the 
common  ground  in  which  we  are  agreed.  He  has  achieved  a 
service  which  was  very  important  in  the  present  state  of  criti- 
cism and  of  skepticism. 

As  I  have  but  a  very  moderate  appetite  for  heresy-hunting, 
so  1  have  not  endeavoured  to  record  every  expression  in  Mr. 
Norton's  book,  which  indicates  a  mode  of  thinking  diflbreot 
firom  that  which  is  generally  called,  and  which  I  believe  to  be, 
orthodox.  I  fear  that  Mr.  Norton  rejects  altogether  the  idea  of 
inspiration  in  respect  to  the  Gospels.  I  hope  it  is  not  so  ;  but 
he  sometimes  speaks  in  such  a  way,  that  the  belief  of  this  is 
forced  upon  me.  He  tells  us  of  things  **  erroneously  referred 
by  Mark ; "  that  '*  Luke  confounded  the  discourse ; "  that  he 
"did  not  sufficiently  discriminate"  certain  things;  that  be 
''  misplaced  "  the  words  of  John  on  a  certain  occasion  ;  that  he 
**  misplaced  "  another  discourse  of  the  Saviour ;  that  he  **  mis- 
apprehended "  his  meaning  on  another  occasion ;  that  Luke  i.  ii« 
has  a  "fiibulous  hue,"  and  that  "  fiction  and  miracle  are  blend- 
ed" there.  On  p.  clxx.  he  gives  an  account,  in  a  Note,  of 
the  manner  in  which  Paul  became  informed  of  the  truths  of 
Christianity,  in  which  he  does  not  even  advert  to  the  hct  re- 
peatedly asserted  by  Paul,  that  the  Saviour  had  appeared  to 
nim  and  had  instructed  him,  and  that  on  this  very  ground  no 
apostle  could  claim  a  precedence  over  him.  From  a  few  things 
of  this  nature  in  the  work  before  us,  I  am  reluctantly  obliged  to 
believe,  that  the  author  does  not  admit  the  idea  of  inspiraiion 
hi  respect  to  the  Gospels.  He  evidently  views  them  as  credMe 
books,  and  worthy  of  all  acceptation ;  with  the  exception  of 
some  few  passages  which  he  deems  to  be  spurious,  but  which  I 
shall  not  particularize,  since  they  have  already  been  noted  in 
the  preceeding  pages. 

It  is  a  matter  of  sincere  regret  to  me,  that  such  passages  as 
the  above  should  be  found  in  a  work  the  tone  and  temper  of 
which,  at  laige,  are  truly  worthy  of  imitation.  The  author 
seems  to  have  set  out  with  the  full  design  not  to  give  unnecessary 
cflfence  to  any  class  of  his  readers,  and  to  present  to  the  nuUic 
a  specimen  of  writing  similar  in  its  tone  and  manner  to  that  of 
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Lardner.  He  should  have  full  credit  for  this.  And  if  now 
and  then  he  has  expressed  himself  without  a  recollection  of  this 
his  general  design,  it  would  be  foolish  in  the  reader  to  reject  the 
mass  of  good  there  is  in  the  book,  because  of  the  few  things 
of  this  kind  which  he  may  deem  to  be  blemishes.  I  indulge 
the  hope,  that  when  this  book  comes  to  a  second  edition,  (and 
ifit  meet  its  just  deserts  it  certainly  will),  the  author  will  sacri-  ( 

fice  even  the  few  remnants  of  his  peculiar  theology,  which  now  [ 

and  then  gleam  upon  us,  to  the  hope  and  prospect  of  the  great- 
er good  which  may  be  evidently  achieved  by  his  book  in  case 
they  are  omitted.  To  his  own  individual  sentiments  he  of 
course  must  have  a  right,  which  none  but  his  Maker  can  lawful- 
ly call  in  question.  But  it  is  not  necessary  that  he  should  in* 
sist  on  the  declaration  of  them  in  this  valuable  book,  and 
especially  it  is  nnnecessary  to  declare  them  on  a  point,  where^ 
if  he  believes  as  I  fear  he  does,  the  conviction  that  the  Gos- 
pels are  genuine  would  add  little  or  nothing  to  the  obligation 
which  the  world  at  large  would  feel,  to  admit  them  as  their  Lex 
Supretna  in  all  cases  of  moral  action. 

I  should  decline  the  task,  if  it  were  in  any  way  assigned  to 
me,  of  undertaking  to  shew,  that  minds  of  a  certain  cast  might 
or  might  not  truly  and  sincerely  believe  in  the  Gospels,  and  re- 
ceive them  as  the  rule  of  faith  and  practice,  although  they  re- 
jected the  idea  that  these  Gospels  were  composed  by  writers 
under  the  influence  of  divine  inspiration,  I  suppose  it  might 
be  rendered  probable  to  an  enlightened  mind,  that  the  actual 
admission  of  the  essential  truths  of  the  Gospel,  as  a  rule  of  faith 
and  practice,  would  belong  to  the  substance  of  faith  ;  a  belief 
as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  books  had  originated  which  pre- 
sented these  truths,  would  certainly  be  only  a  secondary  ingre- 
dient in  &itb,  when  placed  at  its  highest  just  estimation.  Mr. 
Norton  may  say,  perhaps,  and  it  seems  probable  to  me  that  he 
^ould  say,  that  he  admits  the  first,  while  he  doubts  about  the 
last.  But  still,  with  all  the  respect  that  I  cheerfully  accord  to 
the  serious  manner  in  which  he  presents  and  views  the  Gospels^ 
I  cannot  help  entertaining  the  most  serious  doubts,  whether 
general  skepticism,  or  rather  practical  infidelity,  would  not  at 
last  be  the  result  of  inculcating  principles  such  as  he  holds,  in 
re^  to  the  authority,  or  rather  1  should  say,  periiaps,  the 
origin  of  our  sacred  books.  I  do  not  take  upon  myself  to  de- 
termine, how  minds  like  Mr.  Norton's  might  decide  respecting 
the  mUkorky  of  the  Gospek,  when  they  had  been  traiBed  anS 
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chastened  in  the  school  of  moral  philosophy  and  in  all  the 
cipline  of  a  theological  school ;  but  it  is  unnecessary  to  decide 
this,  because  the  proportion  of  men  in  our  community  who  are 
thus  trained  is  so  small.  One  thing,  however,  we  may  safely 
aver,  viz.,  that  any  mere  conviction  of  the  genuineness  of  the 
gospels — any  mere  intellectual  admission  that  they  are  correct 
and  credible  accounts  of  the  life  and  doctrines  of  the  Saviour — 
can  and  will  never  move  the  mass  of  men  to  yield  to  their  ou- 
thority.  Does  not  Mr.  Norton  see,  that  this  last  point  is  so 
necessary,  that  all  the  rest  being  gained,  nothing  important  is 
gained  unless  this  follow  as  a  sequent  to  the  others  ?  But  ta- 
king men  as  they  are,  with  all  that  worldly  spirit  and  all  those 
desires  of  carnal  indulgence  which  they  possess  and  which  they 
are  for  the  most  part  heartily  set  upon  gratifying,  is  there  (hu- 
manly speaking)  any  chance  to  make  real  practical  converts  to 
Christianity,  when  the  Scriptures  are  divested  of  divine  author- 
ity, and  made  to  extend  no  further  than  fallible  human  author- 
ity can  go  ?  The  hope  of  converting  a  siniiil  world  on  such 
grounds,  does  appear  to  me  absolutely  desperate.  Without 
undertaking  positively  to  decide,  what  a  few  minds  trained 
like  that  of  Mr.  Norton  might  possibly  admit,  and  how  they 
might  be  influenced,  can  I  hesitate  to  believe,  that  when  the 
divine  authority  of  the  Gospeb  is  given  up,  all  b  given  up 
which  gives  them  (if  I  may  so  speak)  any  chance  oi  success  in 
a  world  like  this  ? 

Mr.  Norton  needs  not  to  be  informed,  that  theoretical  be- 
lievers are  not  such  as  the  apostle  James  thinks  ought  to  he 
ranked  among  Christians,  whose  faith  is  well-anchoied.  Im- 
portant as  his  own  book  is,  therefore,  (and  he  must  see  that  I 
deem  it  to  be  a  performance  of  great  merit  in  many  respects, 
and  deserving  of  very  general  attention),  yet  the  community 
might  go  where  his  performance  would  carry  tbem,  and  not  be 
any  thing  more  than  theoretical  believers.  What  is  the  next 
and  the  ultimate  appeal  then  ?  Mr.  Norton  does  not  even  {u^ 
tend  to  be  an  authority.  And  if  his  readers  should  lay  down 
bis  book,  with  a  conviction  that  his  positions  are  well  sustained, 
and  still  be  inclined  to  ask,  as  many  of  tbem  doubtless  will  ask : 
Why  am  I  obliged  to  receive  the  gospels  as  my  rule  of  fiiith 
and  practice  ?  what  other  answer  can  be  given  on  Mr.  Noiton's 
ground,  than  that  they  have  the  honest  opinion  of  fiJlible  men 
respecting  the  life  and  doctrines  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  therefiKe 
they  ought  to  adopt  it  ?     If  now  such  readeis  should  rejoin 
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Bod  say  to  Mr.  NortOD  ;  We  have  indeed  their  opinion  or  their 
account  of  these  matters  ;  but  inasmuch  as  you  admit  that  they 
have  "  misapprehended"  some  things,  "  confounded''  others, 
"  misplaced  some,  and  "  not  sufficiently  discriminated"  in  re- 
spect to  others  ;  while  you  even  admit  that  they  have  "  blend- 
ed fable  and  fiction  together ;"  how  can  we,  who  are  not,  like 
you,  well-read  critics,  and  have  no  knowledge  of  the  original 
Scriptures,  in  any  way  distinguish  between  the  cases  which  you 
thus  present  to  our  view,  and  those  whei*e  you  admit  that  mere 
and  simple  facts  and  truths  are  stated  ? — if,  I  say,  such  ques- 
tions should  be  asked,  (and  they  certainly  will  be),  then  will 
Mr.  Norton  tell  us  what  answer  is  to  be  given  that  will  "  slop 
the  mouths  of  such  gainsayers  ?"  I  know  of  none.  Where 
Mr.  Norton  doubts,  he  can  be  appealed  to  in  many  ways  which 
are  closed  up  with  regard  to  such  individuals  as  I  have  just 
described.  But  when  they  doubt,  even  after  reading  his  book, 
whether  to  give  their  practical  assent  to  Christianity,  how  are 
they  to  be  made  to  feel  the  awful  responsibility  under  which 
they  place  themselves  by  rejecting  the  word  of  the  living  God  ? 

But  I  am  not  writing  against  Mr.  Norton's  theology,  nor  com- 
posing a  polemical  essay  against  skepticism.  I  will  therefore  de- 
sist. The  importance  of  the  subject ;  the  attitude  in  which  Mr. 
Norton's  remarks  have  placed  it ;  and  the  obligation  which  lies 
upon  every  conscientious  reviewer  not  to  conceal  things  in  a  work 
the  tendency  of  which  he  believes  will  be  exceedingly  hazard- 
ous ;  have  induced  me  to  say  thus  much.  I  am  sure  Mr.  Nor- 
ton, with  his  desires  of  canvassing  all  subjects,  and  with  his 
strenuous  sentiments  as  it  respects  liberty  to  speak  our  opinions, 
will  neither  misconstrue  nor  take  amiss  what  I  have  now  said. 

I  have  only  to  add,  that  the  book  is  printed  throughout  with 
great  correctness  and  elegance.  A  small  number  of  mistakes 
Id  the  typographical  execution,  an  attentive  perusal  of  the 
whole  has  discovered;  but  they  are  too  trifling  to  deserve 
mention.  The  press  at  Cambridge  has  few  rivals  indeed  in 
this  country,  as  to  the  correctness  with  which  it  executes  its 
publications. 
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ARTICLE   II. 

The  Head  or  the  Church,  Head  oyer  all  thivgs  ;  il- 
lustrated BT  Analogies  between  Nature,  Proyidence, 
AND  Grace. 

By  W.  8.  Tyter,  ProlbfMir  of  LufiMfw,  Amtent  Cbiltgv. 

The  Head  of  the  church  is  likewise  *^  bead  over  all  ibiup" 
— sovereign  alike  in  the  kingdom  of  nature,  the  kingdom  of 
providence,  and  the  kingdom  of  grace.  He  is  ''  Ood  over  aU" 
— the  God  of  nature,  of  providence,  and  of  grace.  This  is  evi- 
dently a  doctrine  of  revelation^  directly  asserted  in  many  passa- 
ges,*  and  clearly  implied  in  the  whole  tenor  of  Scripture. 

It  is  my  present  design  to  show,  that  reason  teaches  the  same 
doctrine— that  a  rational  and  candid  examination  and  compari- 
son of  the  kingdoms  of  nature,  providence  and  grace  will  lead 
us  to  the  conclusion,  that  they  have  the  same  head.  My  ar- 
guments will  be  drawn  from  Analogy,  *^  that  powerful  engine, 
which"  as  has  been  well  said,  **  in  the  mind  oi  a  Newton,  dis- 
covered to  us  the  laws  of  all  other  worlds,  and  in  that  of  Co- 
lumbus, put  us  in  full  possession  of  our  own  ;"  and  which,  it 
might  have  been  added,  in  the  mind  of  a  Butler  disclosed  to  us 
the  indissoluble  ties,  that  pervade  the  economy  of  the  natural 
and  the  spiritual  worlds.  The  analogies  which  run  through 
nature,  providence  and  grace,  are  such,  as  if  not  to  establish  the 
proposition,  yet  to  create  a  strong  presumption,  that  they  have 
the  same  head,  and  are  in  fact  but  different  provinces  of  the 
same  empire — distinct  departments  of  the  same  government. 

The  principle  involved  in  this  argument  is  so  fully  elucidated 
and  so  poweilully  enforced  by  Butler  in  his  **  Analogy,"  as  to 
be  familiar  to  the  memory,  and  convincing  to  the  judgment,  of 
every  reader  of  that  important  work.  He  has  left  little  for 
those,  who  come  after  him,  to  do,  but  to  gather  new  instancei 
of  analogy  and  thus  furnish  fresh  illtutrations  of  the  principle 
and  additional  con6rroations  of  the  argument.  This  field  of 
investigation,  which  Butler  merely  opened  to  our  view,  is  as 
boundless  as  the  universe ;  its  treasures  and  wonders  will  be 
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exhausted  only  wbea  the  plan  of  God's  universal  government 
is  fully  developed  and  perfectly  understood.  Into  this  Geld  my 
readers  are  now  invited,  with  the  promise,  that  if  they  discover 
nothing  ntWy  they  shall  see  something,  that  cannot  fail  to  be 
interesting  to  the  admiring  student  of  the  divine  works. 

1.  The  first  analogy,  which  I  shall  mention,  respects  the 
qualifications  for  entering  into  the  kingdoms,  whether  to  ex- 
plore, or  to  enjoy  them.  In  all  these  alike,  the  qualifications 
are  humility  and  faith. 

Without  a  humble  and  modest  spirit,  we  are  unprepared  to 
investigate  th^  question  before  us.  On  the  outermost  walls  and 
gates  of  each  of  the  kingdoms,  which  we  are  about  to  examme 
and  compare,  on  every  side  is  inscribed  the  motto  :  "  Let  no 
man  enter  here,  save  in  the  garb  of  humility."  Bacon  was  the 
first  to  discover  and  apply  this  analogy.  ^'  The  kingdom  of 
men  founded  in  science,"  he  says,  ^^  is  like  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  ;  no  man  can  enter  into  it,  except  in  the  character  of  a 
little  child."  A  child-like  humility  and  docility  was  the  key 
by  which  he  opened  the  vestibule  of  nature,  and  in  his  "  Novum 
Organum/'  he  committed  the  same  key  into  the  hands  of  sub- 
sequent philosophers  and  commended  it  to  them,  as  alone  ca- 
pable of  unlocking  every  chamber  and  cloister  in  the  spacious 
temple.  It  need  scarcely  be  remarked  that  the  same  key  is 
necessary  and  adequate  to  unlock  the  mysteries  of  providence 
and  of  revelation. 

The  book  of  nature,  the  book  of  providence,  and  the  book  of 
grace  are  severally  dedicated  to  children.  None  but  those 
who  have  the  simplicity  and  docility,  the  humble  and  inquiring 
disposition  of  little  children  are  permitted  to  read  them.  If 
others  make  the  attempt,  they  cannot  understand,  still  less  relish 
their  contents. 

Without  a  figure,  they  who  would  study  the  system  of  nature, 
providence  or  grace,  must  come  disposed  and  prepared,  not  to 
determine  how  things  should  be,  but  to  inquire  how  things  are; 
not  to  dogmatize  and  dictate,  but  to  learn  and  obey ;  not  to  rea- 
son a  prioriy  but  to  observe  and  infer.  And  they  who  would 
Uve  happily  under  either  system,  must  have  a  contented  and 
submissive  spirit,  and  wear  the  apparel  of  humility  and  modesty. 

Faith  in  its  essential  elements  sustains  a  relation  to  each  ot 

the  three  kingdoms  akin  to  that  which  humility  sustains.     It  is 

the  passport  for  admission.     Not  a  step  can  be  taken  in  the 

study  olnature  or  the  observation  of  Providence,  any  more  than 
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in  the  knowledge  of  revelation,  without  a  belief  in  the  divine 
veracity — in  other  words  a  belief  that  God  will  ful61  his  tacit 
promise  by  maintaining  a  uniformity  in  his  laws  and  plans  of 
operation.  It  confers  the  right  of  citizenship.  No  man  can 
be  a  useful  or  happy  citizen  in  the  kingdom  of  nature,  provi- 
dence, or  grace,  without  combining  with  the  intellectual  belief 
just  mentioned,  a  heartfelt  confidence  in  the  power,  wisdom  and 
goodness  of  the  supreme  Ruler  of  the  Universe. 

Hence  it  is,  that  true  science  and  true  religion  mutually  aid 
each  other.  Pure  Christianity  begets  the  conBding  modesty 
yet  eager  hope  of  the  philosopher ;  and  sound  philosophy  fos- 
ters the  humility  and  faith  of  the  Christian.  The  philoso- 
pher believes  any  thing  with  evidence,  nothing  without ;  and  so 
does  the  Christian.  The  Christian  feels  himself  to  be  merely 
a  humble  inquirer  at  the  oracles  of  God,  with  no  authority  to 
dictate,  no  power  to  control ;  and  so  does  the  philosopher. 
The  proud  and  dogmatizing  spirit  of  the  old  Greek  philosophers 
was  not  more  unchristian  than  it  was  unphilosophical ;  accord- 
ingly their  knowledge  of  nature  and  providence  was  as  crude  as 
their  notions  of  religion.  The  same  spirit  as  exhibited  by  the 
modem  schools  of  a  priori  reasoning  is  not  more  unphilosophi- 
cal than  it  is  unchristian  ;  accordingly  while  most  philosophers 
of  the  observing  school  have  been  believers  in  revelation,  skep- 
ticism has  made  sad  havoc  among  those  of  the  school  of  reason- 
ers  a  priori.  The  humble,  inquiring  and  believing  philosopl^ 
of  Socrates  made  him  almost  a  Christian  toithout  a  revelation. 
The  proud,  dictating  and  dogmatizing  philosophy  of  the  Ger- 
man Neologist  makes  him  an  infidel  in  spite  of  revelation.  We 
know  not,  whether  the  modesty  of  Newton  partakes  more 
largely  of  true  religion  or  of  sound  philosophy.  iVe  know  that 
Voltaire  in  his  arrogance  and  conceit  was  neither  a  philosopher 
nor  a  Christian.  The  humble  believer, — he  it  is  in  every  age, 
that  discovers  the  truths,  beholds  the  wonders,  and  enjoys  the 
blessings,  of  nature,  providence  and  grace — he  ftlone  possesses 
the  clue,  that  will  conduct  him  through  the  labyrinth  of  the 
divine  works.  To  return  to  the  figure,  with  which  this  head 
was  introduced,  humility  and  faith,  not  exactly  in  their  Christian 
forms  but  in  their  essential  elements,  are  the  passports  for  admis- 
sion, and  the  qualifications  for  citizenship  alike  in  the  kingdom 
of  nature,  the  kingdom  of  providence,  and  the  kingdom  of  grace. 
This  analogy,  so  interesting  in  itself,  it  was  peculiarly  appropri- 
ate and  important,  that  we  should  notice  at  the  commencement 
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of  our  iDquifies.  But  we  must  not  linger  about  the  walls  ;  let 
us  enter  the  kingdoms  in  the  spirit  of  liumble  and  believing  in* 
quirers,  and  we  shall  find  secondly,  that 

2.  They  are  all  governed  by  general  laws.  This  is  a  char- 
acteristic feature  of  the  divine  government.  Human  govern- 
ments mtdHply  statutes,  and  strive,  but  strive  in  vain,  to  enact  an 
express  law  for  every  specific  case.  Each  day  gives  birth  to  an 
unforeseen  emergency,  and  calls  for  a  new  enactment.  With  the 
increase  of  population  and  national  prosperity,  the  difficulty  of 
legislation  increases,  till  the  uninterrupted  exercise  of  legislative 
>)^*isdom  is  insufficient  to  provide  for  the  ever  varying  interests 
and  relations  of  the  people. 

Suppose  now  some  lawgiver  should  arise,  who  could  com- 
prise every  specific  right  and  duty  and  interest  and  relation  in 
one  simple^  comprehensive  law.  How  would  he  throw  into  the 
shade  the  far-famed  lawgivers  of  antiquity,  and  the  boasting 
legislators  of  the  present  day !  But  Lycurgus  and  Solon  may 
rest  in  peace  in  their  glory ;  and  our  representatives  in  the 
Legislative  hall  need  indulge  no  fear  of  being  superseded  in 
their  functions  and  prerogatives.  Such  a  legislator  never  has 
arisen  and  never  will  appear. 

Yet  it  is  by  such  laws  that  the  kingdoms  of  nature,  provi- 
dence and  grace  are  governed.  Take  for  examples  the  law  of 
gravitation,  the  law  of  society,  and  the  law  of  love. 

The  first  regulates  the  relations  and  movements  of  every 
worid  and  every  atom  in  the  material  universe.  The  falling 
pebble  and  the  rising  mote,  the  descending  rain  and  the  ascend- 
ing fog,  the  revolving  planet,  the  eccentric  comet  and  the  oen- 
tral  sun  are  alike  subject  to  its  sway. 

The  second  regulates  the  relations  and  movements  of  every 
individual  in  society.  Not  a  human  being  but  feels  the  power 
of  the  social  principle  attracting  him  towards  other  human  be- 
ings. None  are  so  high  as  to  be  independent  of  the  principle ; 
none  so  low  as  to  escape  its  all  pervading  influence. 

In  like  manner,  the  third  regulates  the  relations  and  move* 
ments  of  every  Christian  in  the  church.  However  different 
their  denominations  and  forms  and  ceremonies,  however  diverse 
their  rank  or  talent,  or  dress,  or  deportment  may  be,  just  so 
far  as  they  are  Christians,  all  their  thoughts  and  feelings  and 
words  and  actions  are  controlled  by  one  general  law — ^the  law 
of  love.  Thus  the  material,  the  social,  the  spiritual  universe 
each  has  one  general  law,  all-pervading,  all-controlling  and  alt- 
comprehensive. 
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And  these  laws  bear  a  mutual  analogy  not  only  in  their  uni- 
versality, but  ip  their  nature.  They  are  all  laws  of  attraction, 
of  association,  of  union.  There  is  a  bond  of  society  and  of  ho- 
ly brotherhood  in  the  natural  as  well  as  the  moral  world.  It 
requires  no  very  lively  imagination  to  see  in  the  planet  and  its 
satellites  the  emblem  of  a  harmonious  and  happy  family ;  in 
the  solar  system,  a  larger  circle  of  affectionate  friends  and  neigh* 
bors  ;  in  those  groups  of  solar  systems  which  revolve  perhaps 
about  some  common  centre,  so  many  well  regulated  and  well 
governed  nations ;  and  in  the  universe  of  worlds  all  circling 
around  the  central  throne  of  God,  a  counterpart  of  what  the  hu- 
man race  would  be,  did  they  but  yield  as  perfect  obedience  to 
the  law  of  their  social  and  moral  nature  as  the  heavenly  bodies 
render  to  the  law  of  gravitation.  On  the  other  hand,  what  is 
holy  love  but  a  principle  of  attraction,  a  law  of  gravitation  in 
the  spiritual  world,  which  unites  individual  Christians  into  par- 
ticular churches,  particular  churches  into  the  church  univeraal, 
the  church  on  earth  to  the  spirits  of  the  just  made  perfect  in  hea- 
ven, the  whole  general  assembly  and  church  of  the  6rst  born, 
to  the  innumerable  company  of  the  angels,  and  all  holy  beings 
fast  to  the  throne  of  the  Most  High ! 

Knit  like  the  social  sAars  in  love. 
Fair  as  the  moon  and  clear 
As  yonder  sun  enibroned  above. 
Christians  through  life  appear. 

And  in  the  future  life,  when  the  repelling  and  disturbing  pow- 
er of  selfishness  will  be  annihilated,  oh,  how  strong  will  be  the 
bond,  how  exquisite  the  harmony,  how  beautiful  and  bitssfiil 
the  union  and  sympathy,  that  pervade  the  church  triumphant — 
the  holy  universe ! 

3.  The  laws  in  each  kingdom  are  self-executing.  This  is 
another  characteristic  analogy,  which  pervades  the  various  de- 
{Mortments  of  the  divine  government. 

In  human  governments,  it  is  usually  quite  as  difBcult  to  exe- 
cute  the  laws  as  to  make  them.  The  executive  does  not  al- 
ways understand  them,  sometimes  wilfully  misinterprets  or  fiiib 
to  execute  them  ;  and  even  when  the  agents  of  the  govern- 
ment are  well  disposed  and  efficient  men,  they  are  utterly  in- 
capable either  of  securing  perfect  obedience  to  the  laws,  or  of 
punishing  every  instance  of  disobedience.  The  man,  who 
should  devise  a  code  of  laws,  that  would  execute  themselves, 
would  be  an  unrivalled  benefactor  to  his  species  and  would  ac- 
quire for  himself  an  imperishable  renown. 
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Such  DOW  are  the  laws  of  nature,  providence  and  grace. 
They  are  inwrought  into  the  very  constitution,  stamped  on  the 
forehead,  graven  upon  the  heart  of  the  subject.  "  I  will 
put  my  law  in  their  inward  parts  and  write  it  upon  their 
Aecrrl*."  Such  is  the  decree  oi  heaven  promulgated  in  relation 
to  the  kingdom  of  grace,  and  the  realms  of  nature  and  provi- 
dence are  governed  according  to  the  same  decree.  Every  sub- 
ject yields  obedience  to  the  law  from  the  necessity  of  his  na- 
ture, or  if  in  the  exercise  of  free-agency,  he  disobeys,  he  can- 
not help  the  self-infliction  of  the  penalty.  Every  man  roust 
obey  the  laws  of  his  physical  nature,  or  injure  his  health  and 
shorten  or  destroy  his  life.  He  must  obey  the  laws  of  his  so- 
dal  nature,  or  torture  himself,  while  he  wrongs  and  provokes 
others.  He  must  obey  the  laws  of  his  moral  and  spiritual  be- 
ing, or  conscience  condemns  and  passion  rages  and  consumes 
the  offender. 

Take  the  laws  already  specified,  the  law  of  gravitation,  the 
law  of  society  and  the  law  of  love.  Obedience  to  each  secures 
order  and  harmony,  safety  and  beauty.  Disobedience  is  tmme- 
diately  and  inevitably  followed  by  disorder,  confusion  and 
ruin.  "  The  wreck  of  matter  and  the  crush  of  worlds,"  which 
would  attend  a  suspension  of  the  law  of  attraction,  is  but  a  type 
of  the  jarring  and  collision  of  fiercer  elements  and  the  wreck 
and  ruin  of  dearer  interests,  which  are  consequent  upon  a  sus« 
pension  of  the  social  principle  and  the  law  of  love.  While  on 
the  other  hand,  the  harmonious  and  beautiful  order  of  the  ma- 
terial universe  as  it  is,  is  an  emblem  fit  of  the  harmony,  peace 
and  happiness,  that  would  pervade  the  spiritual  world  on  condi- 
Uoa  of  perfect  obedience  to  the  law  ot  social  reciprocity  and 
universal  benevolence. 

''There's  not  an  orb,  which  thou  behold'st 
But  JO  his  motion,  like  ao  angtl  sings 
Still  quiring  to  the  young-eyed  cherubims: 
Swh  harmony  is  in  immioridl  souls. 
But  while  this  muddy  vesture  of  decay 
Dotb  grossly  close  it  in,  we  cannot  hear  it." 

4.  There  is  a  striking  analogy  in  the  degree  and  manner  of 
sovereignty  exercised  in  each  of  the  kingdoms. 

Does  God  male  one  creature  an  animalcule  to  float  in  the 
minutest  drop  of  spray,  and  another  a  great  whale  to  traverse 
the  boundless  ocean .;  one  a  reptile  to  crawl  in  the  dust,  another 
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a  lion  to  roam  the  monarch  of  the  forest,  and  a  third  an  eagle 
to  soar  above  the  clouds ;  the  zoophyte  scarcely  to  be  distin- 
guished from  the  senseless  plant,  and  man  to  bear  the  image  of 
his  Maker  and  exercise  in  part  the  sovereignty  of  the  universal 
Lord — without  consulting  at  all  the  wishes  of  his  creatures  ? 

In  like  manner,  his  providence  has  cast  one  man's  lot  in  the 
wilderness  a  wandering  savage,  and  another's  in  the  city  amid 
luxury  and  refinement ;  has  exalted  one  to  sit  king  on  a  throne, 
and  doomed  another  to  toil  a  slave  in  the  mines,  has  taught  one 
to  range  the  universe,  "  borne  on  thought's  most  rapid  wing," 
and  left  another  to  confine  his  views  to  his  native  valley  and  his 
necessities  to  the  supply  of  his  bodily  wants — and  he  has  done 
all  this  without  consulting  the  preference  of  the  individuals  con- 
cerned. 

That  a  similar  sovereignty  is  exercised  in  the  kingdom  of 
grace,  need  scarcely  be  stated,  for  it  forms  a  standing  objection 
to  the  administration  of  that  realm.  There  too  "  it  is  not  of 
him  that  willeth  nor  of  him  that  runneth  but  of  God,  that  sbow- 
eth  mercy.  The  angels  sin,  and  are  all  thrust  down  to  the 
realms  of  darkness  and  despair.  Man  rebels,  and  an  atone- 
ment is  provided  for  his  salvation.  Yet  only  a  part  of  mankind 
are  destined  to  obtain  eternal  life,  while  the  remainder  are  left 
to  perish  in  their  sins.  Some  are  bom  to  live  and  die  heathen, 
while  a  Christian  birth-right  and  inheritance  fall  to  the  lot  of 
others. 

There  is  no  democracy,  no  levelling,  no  fear  of  distinctions 
in  any  part  of  God's  government ;  and  it  is  most  unreasonable 
and  inconsistent,  that  they,  who  have  always  recognized  the 
exercise  of  absolute  sovereignty  in  some  parts  of  his  govern- 
ment should  be  surprised  to  discover  the  same  sovereignty  in 
other  parts,  and  that  they,  who  find  no  fault  with  the  principle 
in  nature  and  providence,  should  consider  the  same  principle  an 
insuperable  objection  to  the  administration  of  divine  grace. 

There  is  an  analogy  also  as  to  the  manner  in  which  or  the 
princwh  on  whk^h  the  sovereignty  is  exercised.  "  I  thank 
thee  O  Father,  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth,"  says  Christ,  "  that 
thou  hast  hid  these  things  from  the  wise  and  prudent  and  hast 
revealed  them  unto  babes— even  so  Father,  for  so  it  seemed 
good  in  thy  sight."  In  like  manner  Paul  says  in  relation  to 
his  own  times.  "  Ye  see  your  calling,  brethren,  how  that  not 
many  wise  men  after  the  flesh,  not  many  mighty,  not  manv  no- 
ble are  called,  but  God  hath  chosen  the  foolish  things  of  the 
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world  to  confound  the  wise,  and  God  hath  chosen  the  weak 
thino[s  of  the  world  to  confound  the  mighty,  and  base  things  of 
the  world  and  things  which  are  despised  hath  he  chosen,  yea 
and  things  which  are  not,  to  bring  to  nought  things  which  are." 

The  great  principle  involved  in  both  these  passages  is  that 
the  heirs  of  earthly  good  are  not  usually  chosen  to  inherit  spir- 
itual blessings.  And  it  is  a  principle,  which  pervades  every 
department  of  God's  government,  that  he  seldom  lavishes  all 
his  favors  upon  the  same  individuals.  The  treasures  of  nature, 
of  providence,  and  of  grace  are  all  infinite,  yet  they  are  meted 
out  with  a  sparing  and  a  discriminating  hand. 

How  liberal  has  nature  been  in  the  provision  of  her  gifts, 
yet  how  parsimonious  in  the  distribution  of  them  !  The  sum 
total  is  beyond  calculation,  the  dividend  is  usually  small. 
Through  the  whole  range  of  animals,  how  rarely  are  strength 
and  agility  combined,  beauty  and  melody  blended,  cunning  and 
courage  united  !  The  gaudy  plumage  of  the  peacock  and  the 
sweet  voice  of  the  nightingale  never  meet.  The  strength  and 
ferocity  of  the  lion  do  not  coexist  with  the  cunning  of  the  fox 
or  the  reason  of  man. 

So  Providence  rarely  allots  learning  to  the  king  or  rank  to  the 
scholar.  He  takes  health  and  peace  away  from  both,  and 
makes  them  the  portion  of  the  obscure  and  illiterate  peasant. 
The  healthy  are  not  usually  the  wealthy,  nor  the  wealthy  the 
wise.  Solomon  stands  almost  alone  as  at  once  the  greatest,  the 
richest  and  the  wisest  man  in  his  kingdom.  God  has  given  to 
tropiccd  climes  beauty  and  fertility,  but  he  has  also  given  them 
the  tempest  and  the  tornado.  He  has  doomed  the  inhabitants 
of  temperate  climes  and  mountainous  regions  to  toil  and  fatigue, 
but  he  has  rewarded  them  by  "  health,  peace,  and  competence," 
and  in  like  manner  Grace  has  made  exhaustless  provision  for 
our  spiritual  wants.  Heaven  was  emptied  of  its  choicest  trea- 
sure and  brightest  glory  to  procure  gifts  for  men,  yet  these  gifts 
are  not  lavished  upon  those,  who  have  already  full  hands  and 
surfeited  hearts.  The  Gospel  was  committed,  not  to  the  Liter- 
ati at  Rome,  or  the  Rabbis  at  Jerusalem,  but  to  the  Fishermen 
of  Galilee.  It  was  preached  unto  the  poor,  and  embraced  by 
the  humble  and  unlearned.  It  is  the  poor  and  hungry,  the 
weeping  and  mourning,  the  despised  and  persecuted  that  inherit 
the  chrbtian  beatitudes.  If  you  would  find  the  abodes  of  vir- 
tue and  piety,  you  must  go,  not  where 

the  spicy  breezes 

Blow  toft  o'er  Ceylon's  isle, 
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And  every  prospect  pleases, 
And  only  man  is  vile ; 

but  to  New  England's  rock  bound  coast  and  Iceland's  frozen 
shores,  the  rugged  mountains  of  Scotland,  or  the  inaccessible 
fastnesses  of  the  High  Alps. 

5.  There  is  the  same  necessity  for  active  exertion  in  each 
of  the  three  kingdoms.  Divine  Sovereignty  and  human  agency 
run  parallel  through  nature,  providence,  and  grace.  It  is  the 
law  of  the  kingdom  of  grace.  ^'  Work  out  your  otm  salvadon 
with  fear  and  trembling,  for  it  is  God  who  worketh  in  you 
both  to  will  and  to  do  of  his  good  pleasure."     It  is  the  law  of 

i>rovidence,  *'  God  helps  those,  that  help  themselves,"  and  the 
aw  of  nature, "  The  sun-shine  and  the  plough  cover  the  valleys 
over  with  corn."  "  The  blessing  of  the  Lord,  it  maketh  rich,'* 
naturally,  intellectually  spiritually  rich,  but  not  without  "  the 
hand  of  the  diligent." 

He,  who  would  explore  the  mysteries  of  nature,  providence 
and  grace,  must  study  hard ;  and  he  must  labor  hard,  who  would 
secure  and  enjoy  their  blessings.  In  the  sweat  of  his  face  man 
eats  his  br^d.  This  life  gives  us  nothing  without  great  labor,* 
and  strait  is  the  gate  and  narrow  the  way,  that  leads  to  Ufe 
everlasting.  We  must  agonize  to  enter  the  kingdoms  of  nature 
and  providence  as  well  as  the  kingdom  of  grace — all  alike  suf- 
fer violence  and  the  violent  take  them  by  force. 

The  divine  agency  may  be  more  or  less  secret  and  inscruta- 
ble, and  we  may  not  be  able  to  discern  the  connection  between 
the  means  required  of  man  and  the  end  to  be  accomplished, 
yet  both  are  absolutely  essential  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  end. 
We  cannot  discover  the  manner  of  divine  and  human  cooperation, 
yet  is  it  an  obvious  fact,  that  without  that  cooperation,  we  can 
put  forth  no  successful  effort  of  body,  mind  or  heart ;  transact 
no  important  business  in  the  natural  or  the  spiritual  world ;  se- 
cure no  valuable  interest  for  time  or  eternity.  The  Creator's 
efficiency  and  the  creature's  responsibility,  absolute  dependance 
and  entire  free  agency,  run  parallel  throughout  the  natural  and 
the  moral  universe. 

6.  There  is  the  same  apparent  mixture  of  good  and  evil, 

089l  dMaatp  ap&gnnoi(,     Xenophou,  Memorabilia.  II.  1:  28. 

Nil  sine  magno 
Vita  labore  dedit  mortalibua.— Horace  Sat.  9.  Lib.  I. 
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order  and  confusion,  light  and  daikness,  in  each  of  the  three 
kingdoms. 

Look  where  you  will  in  this  world,  you  see  a  chequered 
scene.  The  eye  of  man  never  rests  on  a  spot  of  unmixed 
gcxxl  or  unmixed  ill.  Not  a  creature  exists  within  the  whole 
range  of  our  observation,  that  does  not  drink  a  cup  of  mingled 
sweet  and  bitter.  What  animal  ever  lived  and  died  without 
experiencing  both  pleasure  and  pain  ?  Matiy  does  he  receive 
good  at  the  hand  of  Providence,  and  does  he  not  also  receive 
evil  ?  Nor  is  there  a  just  man  on  earth,  that  doeth  good  and 
sifmeth  not.  Natural  good  and  natural  evil,  providential  good 
and  providential  evil,  spiritual  good  and  spiritual  evil  every 
where  commingle.  Like  opposite  polarities,  the  existence  of 
the  one  always  indicates  the  existence  of  the  other.* 

Are  there  ^^  wars  and  fightings  "  in  the  spiritual  world  7  So 
there  are  in  society.  So  there  are  in  the  animal  kingdom. 
There  is  war  every  where  on  earth — ^there  was  war  in  heaven 
once.  Natural,  civil  and  ecclesiastical  history  are  severally  his- 
tories of  alternate  war  and  peace,  battles  and  truces,  cruel  oppres- 
sions and  cru^l  sufferings.  <'  The  whole  creation  groaneUi  and 
travaileth  in  pain  together" 

Does  slavery  exist  in  human  society  ?  So  it  does  among  the 
lower  animals.  White  ants,  like  white  men,  capture  their  color- 
ed brethren,  and  doom  them  to  involuntary,  perpetual  servi- 
tnde.f     And  slavery  exists  in  the  spiritual  world  too4 

Are  there  earthquakes  in  nature  J  There  are  also  moral 
and  spiritual  earthquakes— convulsions  which  shake  society  and 

*  Plato  in  his  Phaedo,  speaking  of  pleasure  and  pain,  says,  ^  If  any 
person  pursues  and  receives  the  one,  be  is  almost  always  under  a 
necessity  of  receiving  the  other,  as  iflioth  of  them  depended  from  one 
summit."  Phaedo.  III. 

f  See  Nat.  Hist,  of  Insects.  Family  Library,  No.  VIII.  chap.  7. 
"The  legionary  ant  is  actually  formed  to  be  a  slave-dealer,  attacking 
the  nests  of  other  species,  stealing  their  young,  rearing  them,  and  thus 
by  shifting  all  the  domestic  labors  of  their  republic  on  strangers,  escap- 
jog  from  labor  themselves.  This  curious  fact,  first  discovered  by  Hu- 
ber,  has  been  confirmed  by  Latreille,  and  is  admitted  by  all  naturalists. 
The  slave  is  distinguished  from  his  master  by  being  of  a  dark  ash  color, 
so  as  to  be  entitled  to  the  namo  of  negra  (Formica  fusca.)" 

t  Rom.  G:  16.    '*  His  servants  (slaves,  dovlol)  ye  are,  to  whom  ye 
obey."     John  8:  34.  1  Pet.  5:  8.  Eph.  2:  S 

Vol.  IX.  No.  30.  45 
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the  church  to  their  foundations,  and  threaten  to  destroy  their 
very  existence. 

Some  churches  sometimes  exhibit  a  most  lovely  spectacle  of 
order  and  harmony  and  peace.  Such  was  the  state  of  the 
church  at  Jerusalem  in  its  infancy,  when  no  man  claimed  or 
sought  any  thing  as  his  own,  none  gloried  in  wealth,  and  none 
suffered  from  poverty ;  "  and  they  continued  daily  with  one  ac» 
cord  in  the  temple,  and  breaking  bread  from  house  to  house,  did 
eat  their  meat  with  gladness,  and  smgleness  of  heart,  praising 
God,  and  having  favor  with  all  the  people."  But  it  was  not 
always  so  with  the  church  at  Jerusalem  or  other  apostolic 
churches.  It  was  not  long  before  Paul  was  under  the  necessity 
of  rebuking  the  church  at  Corinlh  for  such  disorders  as  were 
'*  not  even  named  among  the  Gentiles,"  and  pronouncing  the 
members  ''  carnal "  because  of  "  envyin^s,  strifes  and  divisions 
among  them."  There  was  envy  and  jealousy,  cowardice  and 
treachery  in  the  chosen  band  of  Christ's  apostles.  And  none 
need  be  told,  for  every  eye  hath  seen  and  every  ear  hath  heard, 
how  much  there  now  is  in  the  church  of  that  strife,  which  b  ac- 
companied with  '*  confusion  and  every  evil  work." 

In  like  manner,  there  is  here  and  there  a  regular  and  cheer- 
ful family^  an  orderly  and  quiet  cotnmunityy  a  peaceful  and 
happy  nation.  But  how  often  does  confasion  succeed  order  in 
these  very  families  and  communities  and  nations ;  or  if  not  in 
the  same,  how  does  it  prevail  in  others  around  them  ?  Some- 
times the  good  man  prospers  and  the  bad  only  suffers,  but  how 
often  the  tables  are  turned  and  the  order  reversed !  And  oftener 
still  "  one  event  happeneth  to  all." 

In  like  manner  in  the  natural  world,  there  are  deserts  amid 
tropical  verdure,  and  oases  amid  deserts.  There  is  an  i£tna 
in  fertile  Sicily,  and  a  Vesuvius  threatening  the  rich  fields  and 
blooming  villages,  and  beautiful  bay,  of  Naples.  The  temp^t 
breaks  in  upon  the  sunshine,  the  earthquake  succeeds  the  calm, 
and  the  blazing  meteor,  the  streaming  comet  and  the  appearing 
and  disappearing  star  seem  to  disturb  the  harmony  of  the  higher 
heavens.  Throughout  the  divine  economy,  strange  disorder 
and  confusion  are  set  over  against  exquisite  order  and  harmony. 

It  is  a  common  complaint  of  deists  that  there  is  obscurity  in 
the  Bible,  and  mystery  in  the  whole  scheme  of  grace.  But  is 
there  no  obscurity  in  the  deisfs  Bible,  no  mystery  in  the  divine 
economy,  which  the  deist  acknowledges  ?  Had  the  economy 
of  grace  been  all  light  and  brightness,  it  would  have  been  too 
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unlike  the  constitution  and  course  of  nature,  to  be  referable  to 
the  same  author.  Now,  where  in  God's  works,  is  there  not  ob- 
scurity and  mystery  ?  I  may  find  such  a  spot  in  another  world, 
but  I  never  have  in  this.  There  is  light  everywhere,  but  only 
enough  to  make  the  darkness  visible  ;  and  the  more  light  there 
is,  the  more  we  are  sensible  of  the  darkness,  just  as  the  larger 
the  sphere  illumined  by  a  lamp  in  the  open  air  at  midnight,  the 
more  extensive  is  the  concavity  of  darkness,  by  which  it  is  en- 
veloped. There  never  has  been  a  day  in  this  world,  which  did 
not  answer  in  some  respects  the  description  of  the  prophet :  "  It 
shall  come  to  pass  in  that  day,  that  the  light  shall  not  be  clear 
nor  dark — not  day  nor  night."  There  is  light  enough  in  nature, 
providence  and  grace  severally,  to  guide  us  in  all  matters  of  prac- 
cal  utility  or  necessity,  but  if  you  would  explore  further,  you 
enter  the  region  of  darkness.  If  you  look  downwards,  you  can 
only  penetrate  the  surface,  only  examine  a  few  scratches  in  the 
lind  of  the  earth.  If  you  look  around  you,  every  mberal  is  a 
cabinet  of  wonders,  every  plant  a  natural  labyrinth,  every  ani- 
mal a  microcosm  of  mysteries,  and  of  every  element,  it  may  be 
said  as  of  the  wind,  ^'  thou  canst  not  tell  whence  it  cometh,  nor 
whither  it  goeth."  If  you  turn  your  eye  upwards,  the  stars 
twinkle  very  far,  but  you  know  not  how  far  above  your  head, 
their  dimensions  and  velocities  are  very  great,  but  how  great  in 
most  cases  none  can  tell,  while  as  to  the  specific  purposes, 
'  whk;h  they  are  made  to  subserve,  you  are  left  to  mere  con- 
jecture. 

And  the  deist's  New  Testament,  the  book  of  providencey  is 
there  less  mystery  in  that,  than  in  the  New  Testament  of  our 
Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ  ?  Then  why  all  those  anxieties 
and  perplexities  and  murmurings  and  repinings,  of  which  the 
mouths  of  worldlings  and  the  books  of  infidels  are  full  ? 

It  is  thb  mixture  of  good  and  evil,  order  and  confusion,  light 
and  darkness,  which  gives  such  a  color  of  plausibility  to  the 
most  opposite  views  of  our  world.  Voltaire  looks  only  at  the 
dark  side  of  the  picture,  and  uses  the  following  language  of 
complaint.  ''  Who  can  without  horror  consider  the  whole 
world  as  the  empire  of  destruction !  It  abounds  with  won- 
ders ;  it  abounds  also  with  ^ctims.  It  is  a  vast  field  of  car- 
nage and  contagion.  Every  species  is  without  pity  pursued 
and  torn  to  pieces  through  the  earth  and  air  and  water. 

''  In  man  there  is  more  wretchedness,  than  in  all  the  other 
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'  animals  put  together.     He  loves  life,  and  yet  he  knows  that  he 

^     !  Blast  die.   If  he  enjoys  a  transient  good,  he  suflfers  various  evils, 

and  is  at  last  devoured  by  worms.     This  knowledge  is  his  fiital 

*  prerogative — all  other  animals  have  it  not.     He  spends  die 

I  transient  moments  of  his  existence  in  difiiising  the  miseries  be 

sufiers,  in  cutting  the  throats  of  his  fellow  creatures  for  pay,  in 
cheating  and  being  cheated,  in  robbing  and  being  fobbed,  in 
serving  that  he  might  command,  and  in  repenting  of  all  he  does. 
The  bulk  of  mankind  are  a  crowd  of  wretches  equally  criminal 
\  and  unfortunate,  and  the  globe  contains  rather  carcasses  than 

men.  1  tremble  on  the  review  of  this  dreadiul  picture  to  find 
that  it  contains  a  complaint  against  providence  itself,  and  I  wish  I 
had  never  been  bom." 

Paley  looks  chiefly  at  the  bright  side  of  the  picture,  and  says ; 

*^  It  is  a  happy  world,  after  all.     The  air,  the  earth,  the  water, 

teem  with  delighted  existence.     In  a  spring  noon  or  a  summer's 

I      t  eve,  on  whichever  side  I  turn  my  eyes,  myriads  of  happy  beings 

<   .  I  crowd  upon  my  view.     Swarms  of  new-bom  flies  are  trying 

I  their  pinions  in  the  air.     Their  sportive  motions,  their  wanton 

,  mazes,  their  gratuitous  activity,  their  continual  change  of  place 

without  use  or  purpose  testify  their  joy  and  the  exultatran  which 
they  feel  in  their  newly  discovered  faculties.  ...  If  we  look  to 
what  the  waters  produce,  shoals  of  the  fry  of  fish  frequent  die 
,  I  margins  of  rivers,  of  lakes,  and  of  the  sea  itself.    These  afe  so 

I  ^  happy  that  they  know  not  what  to  do  with  themselves.  ...  A 

child  is  delighted  with  speaking  without  knowing  any  thing  to 
say,  and  with  walking  without  knowing  where  to  go.  The 
young  are  happy  in  enjoying  pleasure,  the  old  are  happy  when 
free  from  pain."  Halyburton  in  the  midst  of  affliction  and  in 
I  fiill  view  of  death  looks  on  the  same  tide  and  exclatms,  '^  Oh^ 

blessed  be  God  that  I  was  bom.  I  have  a  father  and  mother 
and  ten  brothers  and  sisters  in  heaven,  and  I  shall  be  the  eleventh. 
Oh,  there  is  a  telling  in  this  providence,  and  I  shall  be  teUiog  it 
forever.  If  there  be  such  a  glory  in  his  conduct  towards  me 
tow,  what  will  it  be  to  see  the  Lamb  in  the  midst  of  the  tlirooe ! 
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'  Blessed  be  God,  that  ever  I  was  bom." 


Now  were  not  the  present  such  a  mixed  state  of  tilings  as  I 
I  have  described,  different  views  might  be  taken  of  it,  but  not 

,  views  diametrically  opposite^  yet  both  apparently  just  and  true. 

And  God  makes  use  of  this  very  mixture  of  good  and  evfl  to 
i  test  and  develope  and  fomi  character.    There  is  such  a  pre- 
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ponderance  ofgoodin  nature^  as  to  furnish  presumptive  evidence 
of  the  goodness  of  its  author,  but  such  a  mixture  of  evU  as  to 
give  scope  for  the  developemeot  of  a  heart  of  unbelief  and  dis- 
content. There  is  such  a  preponderance  of  order  and  justice 
in  the  pratddential  government  of  this  world  as  to  create  a  pre- 
sumption, that  God  is  just,  but  such  a  mixture  of  disorder  and 
mtisiice  as  to  afford  a  strong  argument  for  a  future  state. 
There  is  such  a  preponderance  of  light  in  the  Bible,  as  to  sat- 
isfy a  reasonable  mind  of  its  truth  and  sacredness,  but  such  a 
mixture  of  darkness  as  to  let  the  perverse  heart  wander  and 
cavil,  and  despise  and  perish.  It  would  seem  as  if  God  intend- 
ed in  this  universal  analogy  to  present  us  everywhere  with  the 
most  sensible  and  striking  proof,  that  he  reigns  alike  in  the 
realms  of  nature,  providence  and  grace,  and  that  we  are  now 
living  in  a  state  of  trial,  the  issue  of  which  will  be  a  state  of 
unmixed  good  or  unmixed  ill  in  another  world.  But  this  leads 
me  to  a  seventh  analogy  : 

7.  In  nature,  providence  and  grace  alike,  God  brings  good 
out  of  evil,  order  out  of  confusion,  light  out  of  darkness. 

It  has  been  already  intimated,  that  character  is  better  tested 
and  developed  in  a  mixed  state.  There  can  be  no  trial  of 
fidth,  in  a  world  of  such  effiilgeitt  light,  as  enforces  belief.  No 
trial  of  patience,  where  there  are  not  ills  to  provoke  impatience. 
And  reason  accords  with  revelation  in  pronouncing  the  trial  of 
these  virtues  to  be  more  precious  than  that  of  silver  and  gold. 

None  could  avoid  admiring  a  state  of  perfect  order.  Vol- 
taire, though  he  might  have  been  of  a  discontented  spirit, 
would  not  have  vented  his  feelings  m  such  loud  and  eloquent 
complaints,  had  no  disorders  or  evils  met  his  eye ;  and  though 
Paley  inight  have  been  benevolent  and  cheerful,  and  Halybur- 
ton  pioas  at  heart,  yet  they  could  have  given  comparatively  lit- 
tle evidence  of  such  a  character,  had  they  never  seen  any  thing 
but  goodness  and  happiness  in  the  world  around  them.  In 
snch  a  world,  the  three  men  could  never  have  seen  so  clearly 
themselves  J  or  exhibited  so  conspicuously  to  others,  the  radical 
difierence  in  their  characters. 

But  more  than  this  is  true.  A  mixture  of  good  and  evil  is 
essential  to  the  formation  of  a  highly  excellent  or  deeply  de- 
praved character  by  beings  constituted  as  we  are.  Our  physi- 
cal, intellectual  and  moral  powers  are  all  strengthened  by  severe 
trial  and  discipline,  and  to  this  feature  of  our  own  constitution,  the 
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structure  of  the  world  around  us  is  nicely  adapted.  It  is  in  do 
small  degree  a  world  of  barrenness  and  thorns,  a  world  of  ob- 
scurity and  mystery,  a  world  of  temptation  and  sin.  We  may 
and  do  perfect  our  natures  by  struggling  with,  and  overcoming 
such  obstacles.  Physical  strength  is  derived,  not  from  the  easy 
chair  in  the  parlor,  but  from  ploughing  and  hoeing  the  earth, 
swinging  the  axe  or  belaboring  the  anvil.  Intellectual  power 
and  acumen  are  not  received  without  effort  in  the  nursery  ot  the 
lecture  room,  but  acquired  by  delving  in  the  mines  and  separa- 
ting the  gold  from  the  ore.  Moral  and  religious  principle  be« 
comes  firm  and  decided,  not  in  the  select  circle  of  virtue  and 
piety,  but  in  the  wide  world  of  temptation  and  sin.  Thus  the 
natural  and  spiritual  worlds  resemble,  and  conspire  with,  each 
other  in  the  developement  and  formation  of  character  in  the 
only  way  adapted  to  our  constitution  and  state  of  probation, 
viz.  by  such  a  mixture  of  good  and  evil  as  shall  leave  us  at  full 
liberty  to  choose  a  right  or  a  wrong  course  and  furnish  us  at 
once  the  means,  which  are  necessary  to  aid  our  progress  in  the 
way  of  our  choice,  and  the  obstacles,  the  removal  of  which  by 
continued  efibrt  is  necessary  to  develope  our  powers  and  con- 
firm our  habits. 

In  the  same  manner  and  probably  for  the  same  end  the  50- 
ences  have  exerted  alternately  good  and  bad  influences  on  re- 
ligious character.  Like  the  three  kingdoms  of  which  they  con- 
stitute the  histoiy  and  the  philosophy,  they  are  partly  light  and 
partly  darkness,  and  they  have  shed  upon  religion,  now  light  and 
now  darkness.  Now  they  have  raised  objections,  and  now  they 
have  removed  those  objections,  and  furnished  contrary  and  cor- 
roborating evidence.  Such  has  been  the  history  of  every  sci- 
ence, theology  not  excepted.  Accordingly  different  men  have 
found  m  the  same  science,  one  nutriment  for  hb  faith  and  an- 
other support  for  his  skepticism,  one  the  means  of  perfecting 
his  excellencies,  another  of  deepening  his  depravity.* 

Another  way,  in  which  good  is  brought  out  of  evil  in  all  the 
departments  of  the  divine  government,  is  by  the  increased  value 
which  good  acquires  or  seems  to  acquire  by  contrast  with  evil. 
The  fertile  field  never  appears  so  rich  as  when  contrasted  with 

*  It  18  not  denied,  that  irut  science  has  sometimes  been  perverted 
into  an  engine  of  irreligion  and  immorality.  But  it  is  mora  frequent- 
ly the  errors  which  are  engrafted  upon  the  science,  that  do  the  mis- 
chief. 
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the  barren  desert.  How  does  the  hungry  and  thirsty,  weary 
and  wayworn  traveller  through  the  interminable  prairie  or  the 
boundless  Sahara,  revel  in  the  shades  and  fountains  and  fruits 
and  flowers  of  the  wooded  island  or  the  verdant  oasis  !  None, 
but  he  who  has  suffered  a  long  confinement  in  the  narrow 
streets  and  infected  atmosphere  of  a  populous  city,  knows  the 
luxury  of  life  in  the  fresh  green  country. 

It  is  so  with  providenticd  good.  If  you  are  ever  grateful  for 
health,  it  is  when  you  have  visited  a  hospital  and  had  your  heart 
wrung  with  sympathy  for  the  afflicted  and  distressed  inmates  ; 
and  if  you  ever  enjoy  the  blessings  of  health  with  a  keen,  a  pe- 
culiar relish,  it  is  when  you  have  yourself  just  risen  from  a  bed 
of  painful  and  protracted  sickness.  You  set  the  highest  value 
upon  your  knowledge,  when  you  view  it  in  contrast  with  the 
ignorance  of  others,  or  perhaps  with  your  own  former  ignorance. 
It  is  so  with  spiritual  good.  When  the  Christian  looks  *'  at  the 
lock  whence  he  was  hewn  and  the  hole  of  the  pit,  whence  he 
was  digged,"  and  sees  others  still  cleaving  to  the  hardness  of  im- 
peoitency  and  sinking  in  the  mire  of  pollution,  then  it  is  that  he 
sings  the  loudest,  most  enrapturing  song  of  praise  to  his  God 
and  Redeemer.  Heaven  is  the  traveller's  resting  place  and  the 
prilgrim's  home,  the  warrior's  peace  and  the  runner's  goal,  per- 
petual health  to  the  diseased,  and  eternal  life  to  the  dying,  con- 
finned  holiness  to  the  sinner,  and  perfected  bliss  to  the  misera- 
ble ;  and  through  eternity  the  joys  of  the  redeemed  will  be  en- 
hanced and  their  notes  of  praise  swelled  immeasurably  by  look- 
ing back  upon  the  sbs  and  miseries  of  earth,  and  looking  down 
upon  the  torments  and  blasphemies  of  hell.* 

But  evil  is  also  made  throughout  the  divine  government  the 
direct  mecms  of  preventing  a  greater  evil  or  accomplishing  a 
greater  good.  The  volcano  is  often  a  terrible  scourge  to  its  im- 
mediate vicinity,  but  it  gives  vent  to  those  internal  fires  which 
would  otherwise  shake  continents  and  lay  waste  nations.   France 

*  The  songs  of  the  redeemed  in  the  Revelation  are  chiefly  songs 
of  delweranee  in  view  of  the  dreadful  and  final  overthrow  of  the  wick- 
ed. In  making  such  representations,  the  ministers  of  the  Gospel  and 
the  sacred  writers  are  often  charged  with  a  fiendish  delight  in  the 
miseries  of  others.  But  it  is  nothing  more,  than  that  joy  and  grati- 
tude, which  we  alwaye  and  necessarily  feci  in  contrasting  our  enjoy' 
ments  with  our  deserts,  our  present  happiness  with  our  former  misery, 
or  our  own  weal  with  the  wo  of  others. 
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ID  the  last  century  was  a  voKtical  and  moral  volcano.  Anaichy 
and  infidelity  broke  out  there  in  such  frightful  ravages  and  ooo- 
vulsions,  as  to  plit  an  effectual  check  upon  the  risings  and  heav- 
ings  of  other  nations,  and  to  furnish  a  safeguard  to  society  and 
the  church  in  every  subsequent  age  of  the  world.  And  who 
can  say,  that  our  world  is  not  the  vent  of  sin  for  the  moral  uni- 
verse, designed  to  exeit  a  conservative  influence  over  tboasands 
of  worlds  and  myriads  of  intelligent  beings  through  endless  ages.* 

The  lightnmg  and  the  tempest  often  ravage  the  earth  and 
destroy  human  life,  but  they  also  purify  the  atmosphere  and 
prevent  it  from  becoming  fatal  on  a  larger  scale.  So  the  judg- 
ments of  heaven  reform  individuals,  purify  churches,  correct  9^ 
cial  habits  and  improve  national  character. 

The  modem  Italian  derives  subsistence  and  pleasure  from  the 
surface  of  the  lava,  that  entombed  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii ; 
Europe  owed  the  revival  of  letters  not  a  little  to  the  destruction 
of  Constantinople ;  and  the  Gentile  world  were  bdebted  to  the 
persecution  of  the  church  at  Jerusalem  for  the  general  propaga- 
tion of  the  Gospel.  Indeed  if  there  is  any  truth  in  natural,  po- 
litical and  ecclesiastical  history,  convulsions  have  been  a  princi- 
pal means  of  fertilizing  and  beautifying  the  surface  of  the  earth ; 
revolutions,  of  reforming  and  advancing  society  ;  and  persecu- 
tions, of  purifying  and  enlarging  the  church.  W  ho  is  not  struck 
with  the  peculiar  wisdom,  that  originated  this  plan  of  operation, 
and  the  symmetry,  that  extended  it  to  every  department  of  the 
divine  government  ?t 

Slavery,  that  scourge  of  Africa  and  curse  and  disgrace  of  the 
nations  that  have  sanctioned  it,  has  it  done  no  good  ?  To  say 
nothing  of  the  conversion  and  salvation  of  thousands,  that  would 
otherwise  have  lived  and  died  in  heathenism,  what  else  has  pro- 


*  That  the  influence  of  the  fall  togtther  with  the  echeme  qf  recovery 
18  not  confined  to  our  world,  is  clear  from  such  passages  as  the  fol- 
lowing. Luke  15:  10.  Col.  1:  20.  1  Cor.  4:  9.  Epii.  3:  20.  That  it 
should  afiect  all  moral  beings  accords  with  all  our  ideas  of  moral  in- 
fluence, and  to  suppose  that  it  does,  gives  new  grandeur  to  the  scheme 
•of  moral  government  and  to  the  plan  of  redemption. 

t  This  feature  of  the  divine  government  does  not  justify  the  radical 
reformer,  any  more  than  the  cruel  persecutor.  The  divine  plan  may 
1)0  wise,  and  the  divine  purpose  good,  while  yet  there  is  neither 
dom  uor  goodness  in  the  human  agency. 
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duced  or  could  have  produced  that  unparalleled  sympathy  and 
excitement  in  behalf  of  Africa,  which  has  led  so  many  white 
missionaries  to  breathe  her  pestilential  airs  and  lay  their  bones 
on  her  burning  sands  ;  and  what  else  has  sent  back  so  many  of 
her  own  sons,  civilized,  enlightened  and  redeemed  to  build  up 
nations  on  her  coasts  and  spread  the  blessings  of  knowledge, 
society  and  religion  through  the  countless  heathen  tribes  of  the 
interior  ? 

And  the  evil  one  himself, — has  he  not  been  the  means  of 
doing  good  ?  He  too  has  occasioned  a  sympathy  in  behalf  of 
his  wretched  victims  through  all  the  heavenly  hosts,  and  '*  there 
is  joy  in  heaven  over  one  sinner  that  repenteth  more  than  over 
ninety  and  nine  just  persons,  that  need  no  repentance."  When 
he  drove  on  his  slaves  to  crucify  the  son  of  God,  he  helped  to 
execute  a  scheme,  which  the  angels  desire  to  look  into,  and 
which  all  holy  beings  will  study  and  contemplate  with  ineffiible 
wonder,  love  and  joy  forever  and  ever. 

The  animal  Jcingdomy  which  is  sometimes  represented  as  a 
mere  scene  of  carnage  and  cruelty,  is  a  scheme  of  comprehen- 
sive wisdom  and  goodness ;  and  the  existence  of  carnivorous 
and  venomous  animals,  so  far  from  a  blemish,  is  the  wisest  and 
best  and  most  wonderful  part  of  the  scheme.  Venomous  ani- 
mals rarely  attack  other  species  except  for  purposes  of  defence 
or  subsistence.  Now  what  more  effectual  means  of  defence 
against  the  larger  animals  could  be  devised,  than  their  venom- 
ous bite  or  sting;  and  what  other  way  of  destroying  their 
smaller  prey  would  be  so  sudden,  so  easy,  and  attended  with 
so  little  pain  ! 

The  destniction  of  many  animals  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
prevent  such  a  multiplication  of  them,  as  would  exhaust  vege- 
tation and  subject  not  only  the  whole  animal  kingdom,  but  man 
himself  to  a  lingering,  torturing  death  by  famine.  Now  how 
profound,  how  superhuman  is  the  wisdom,  which  makes  this 
necessary  destruction,  the  means  of  subsistence  and  happiness 
to  another  class  of  animals,  that  execute  it  in  a  manner  far  less 
painful  to  the  victims,  than  the  slow  tortures  of  famine,  disease 
or  old  age !  But  for  the  comforts  of  society,  the  pleasures  of 
intellect,  and  the  hopes  and  fears  of  immortality,  it  would  be 
better  for  man  to  die  in  the  same  way.  As  it  is  his  reason 
which  exempts  him  from  the  scheme  of  animal  destruction,  so 
it  is  his  rational  and  immortal  nature  only,  which  renders  it  de^ 
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sirable  that  be  should  be  exempted.  Tbus  witbout  any  loss  on 
tbe  whole,  but  rather  the  reverse,  to  the  herbivorous  tribes,  the 
happiness  of  the  carnivorous  species  is  clear  gun  to  the  sum 
total  of  animal  enjoyment.* 

Now  it  is  a  doctrine  of  christian  theology,  that  the  sum  total 
of  moral  as  of  natural  good  is  enhanced  by  the  existence  of  evil. 
We  cannot  see  so  clearly  how  this  result  is  effected  in  the  moral 
as  in  the  natural  world,  hence  there  is  some  dispute  as  to  the 
manner.  But  as  to  the  facty  there  can  be  no  doubt.f  The 
Bible  implies  it,!^  and  we  see  enough  of  the  process  to  satbfy  a 
reasonable  mind.  The  sins  and  temptations  of  a  wicked  world 
give  occasion  for  the  exercise  of  some  virtues,  which  could  not 
otherwise  exist,  and  discipline  other  virtues  to  a  degree  of 
strength  and  perfection,  which  they  could  not  otherwise  attain. 
Earth  with  all  its  barrenness  and  thorns  and  briars,  b  the  very 
soil  for  faith  and  patience  and  charity  to  bloom  in  and  bear  their 
precious  harvest  of  golden  fruit. 

Without  the  existence  of  evil,  there  could  not  be  the  luxury, 
to  us  unequalled,  of  contemplating  our  deliverance  and  praising 
our  Deliverer.  The  beauties  of  the  Redeemer's  character  and 
the  glories  of  redemption  could  have  been  exhibited  only  in  a 
theatre  of  sin  and  misery.  Other  worlds  may  owe  their  con- 
tinued allegiance  to  our  apostacy,  their  further  progress  in  know- 
ledge and  holiness  to  our  folly  and  guilt ;  and  the  holy  universe 
will  understand  the  nature,  perceive  the  beauty,  and  enjoy  the 
pleasures  of  holiness  far  more  than  if  sin  and  misery  had  never 
existed. 

As  in  the  natural  world,  destruction  and  pain  afford  the  means 
of  subsistence  and  pleasure,  so  in  the  spiritual  world,  sin  and 
misery  furnish  nutriment  to  holiness  and  happiness  ;  and  as  tbe 
happiness  of  carnivorous  animals  is  clear  gain  without  any  loss 
to  the  herbivorous,  so  without  doing  the  wicked  any  wrong,  the 
Head  of  the  church  will  by  their  means  greatly  enhance  the  ho- 
liness and  happiness  of  his  people,  while  be  makes  a  matchless 
display  of  his  own  wisdom  and  goodness.     Thus  he  causes  all 

*  For  authority  and  more  extended  discussion  on  this  subject,  the 
reader  may  refer  to  Paley's  Nat.  Theol.  chap.  26.  and  Buckland's 
Bridg.  Treat  chap.  13. 

t  Tfaeologians  of  all  parties  agree,  that  evil  is  in  some  way,  or  for 
jome  rtasonf  incidental  to  the  best  system. 

I  Rom.  8:  5—7.  &20.  11:  11, 19,  32,  33,  etc. 
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tbe  wrath  of  the  elements  and  animals  and  men  and  devils  to 
praise  him  and  to  work  together  for  the  good  of  the  universe  ; 
and  we  only  need  clearer  eyes,  larger  minds  and  better  hearts 
to  see  every  apparent  evil  in  every  department  of  the  divine 
government  producing  real  good. 

"All  nature  is  but  art  unknown  to  thee, 
AH  chance,  direction  which  thou  canst  not  see, 
All  discord,  harmony  not  understood, 
AH  partial  evil,  universal  good." 

[To  be  concluded.] 
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ARTICLE   III. 

Fraternal  Appeal  to  the  American  Churches,  to- 
gether WITH  A  Plan  for  Catholic  Union  on  Apos- 
tolic Principles.* 


I    • 


Bj  S.  S.  Schrauekerf  D.  D..  Professor  of  Didactic  and  Polemic  Thnolugj  in  tbe  Theol.  Sem. 
ofGeoeraJ  Sjood  of  ibe  Lathoraa  Church,  Uoityiburg,  Foon.    [Concluded  from  p.  131.2 

Whilst  contemplating  the  church  of  the  Redeemer  from 
the  time  when  the  Master  tabernacled  in  the  flesh,  to  the 
present  day,  we  are,  as  was  formerly  remarked,  forcibly  struck 
by  the  contrast  between  her  visible  unity  in  the  earlier  centu- 
ries, and  the  multitude  of  her  divisions  since  the  Reformation. 
Daring  the  former  period,  the  great  mass  of  the  orthodox  chris- 
tian community  on  earth,  constituted  one  universal  or  catholic 
church  ;  excepting  only  several  comparatively  small  clusters  of 
Christians,  such  as  the  Donatists  and  Novatians.  Now,  the 
purest  portion  of  God's  heritage,  the  Protestant  world,  is  cleft 
into  a  multitude  of  parties,  each  claiming  superior  purity,  each 
maintaining  a  separate  ecclesiastical  organization.  The  separa- 
tion of  the  Protestants  from  the  Papal  hierarchy,  was  an  insu- 
perable duty ;  for  Rome  had  poisoned  the  fountains  of  truth  by 
her  corruptions,  and  death  or  a  refusal  to  drink  from  her  cup 
was  the  only  alternative.     "  Babylon,  the  great,  was  fallen" 

*  To  the  substance  of  this  article,  which,  (as  stated  in  the  last  No. 
of  the  Repository,  p.  86,  was  prepared  a  year  ago,)  a  few  paragrapbsi 
only  have  been  added  in  view  of  more  recent  events. 
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under  the  divine  displeasure,  and  'Uhe  voice  from  heaven" 
must  be  obeyed,  '*  Come  out  of  her,  my  people,  that  ye  be  not 

Eartakers  of  her  sins,  and  that  ye  receive  not  her  plagues."* 
lut  that  the  Protestants  themselves  should  afterwards  separate 
from  each  other ;  should  break  communion  with  those  whom 
they  professed  to  regard  as  brethren,  was  inconsistent  with  tbe 
practice  of  the  apostolic  church,  and,  at  least  in  the  extent  to 
which  it  was  carried,  and  tbe  principle  on  which  it  was  based, 
detrimental  to  the  interests  of  the  christian  cause.  But  it  must  not 
be  forgotten,  that  the  position  thus  assumed,  was,  so  far  as  its  ulte- 
rior results  are  concerned,  rather  adventitious  than  designed.  Tbe 
Protestant  churches  struggled  into  existence  amid  circumstancesof 
excitement,  oppression  and  agitation  both  civil  and  ecclesiastical. 
This  state  of  things  was  highly  unpropitious  alike  to  the  forma- 
tion of  perfect  views  of  church  polity  in  theory,  and  their  intro- 
duction in  practice.  The  Reformation  itself,  couhd  not  have 
been  effected,  unless  aided  by  the  civil  arm,  which  protected 
its  agents  from  papal  vengeance.  A  total  exclusion  of  the  civil 
authorities  from  ecclesiastical  action,  would  probably  have  blast- 
ed the  Reformation  in  the  bud ;  even  if  the  views  of  the  earlier 
Reformers  had  led  them  to  desire  such  exclusion.  Owing 
partly  to  these  circumstances,  and  partly  to  the  remains  of  pa- 
pal bigotry  still  adhering  to  them,  the  Protestants  in  different 
countries  successively  assumed  organizations  not  only  entirely 
separate,  as  in  some  respects  they  properly  might  be  ;  but  hav- 
ing little  reference  to  the  church  as  a  whole,  and  calculated  to 
cast  into  the  back  ground  the  fundamental  unity  which  actually 
exists  between  them.  Without  entering  into  a  detail  of  their 
origin,  it  may  not  be  amiss,  in  view  of  the  popular  reader,  to 
advert  to  the  successive  dates  of  their  formation. 

The  Lmheran  church  grew  up  with  the  Reformation  itself, 
which  commenced  in  1517.  The  early  history  of  the  one,  in 
Germany,  Denmark,  Prussia,  Sweden,  and  Norway  is  also  the 
history  of  the  other.  The  commencement  of  the  church  may 
be  dated,  either  from  1520,  when  Luther  renounced  his  allegi- 
ance to  popery,  by  committing  the  emblems  of  papal  power, 
the  bulls  and  canons,  to  the  flames  ;  or,  more  properly  it  may 
be  fixed  at  1530,  when  the  reformers  presented  their  confession 
of  faith,  to  the  emperor  and  diet  at  Au^burg.  It  is  to  be  re- 
gretted, that  this  eldest  branch  of  the  Protestant  church  adopt- 
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ed  a  sectarian  name ;  thus  fostering  excessive  reverence  for  the 
opiuioDs  of  an  illustrious  yet  fallible  servant  of  God,  erecting 
them  into  a  standard  of  orthodoxy,  and  making  his  doctrinal  at- 
taioroents  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  ecclesiastical  reformation.  For, 
the  church  being  termed  Lutheran,  it  was  a  very  popular  argu- 
meat,  which  bigots  did  not  fail  to  wield,  that  he  who  rejected 
aoy  of  Luther's  opinions  was  untrue  to  the  church  which  bore 
his  name.  Had  some  generic  designation  been  assumed,  and 
only  generic  principles  been  adopted  for  the  organization  of  the 
church,  the  work  of  reformation  might  have  been  gradually  ad-* 
vanced  until  every  vestige  of  popery  was  obliterated,  without 
burling  the  charge  of  unfaithfulness  at  any  one.  Yet,  it  is  but 
justice  to  that  distinguished  servant  of  God  to  add,  that  the 
name  was  given  to  his  followers  by  his  enemies  from  derision, 
whilst  be  protested  agaiost  it  with  his  accustomed  energy.  '^  I 
beg  (said  he)  that  men  would  abstain  from  using  my  name, 
and  would  call  themselves  not  Lutherans,  but  Christians. 
What  is  Luther  ?  My  doctrine  is  not  mine.  Neither  was  I 
cnicified  for  any  one.  Paul  would  not  suffer  Christians  to  be 
called  after  him,  nor  Peter,  but  after  Christ  (1  Cor.  3:  4,  5). 
Why  should  it  happen  to  me,  poor,  corruptible  food  of  worms, 
that  the  disciples  of  Christ  should  be  called  after  my  abomina- 
ble name  ?  Be  it  not  so,  beloved  friends,  but  let  us  extirpate 
party  names,  and  be  called  Christians  ;  for  it  is  the  doctrine  of 
Christ  that  we  teach." 

The  German  Reformed  church  was  next  established  through 
the  agency  of  that  distinguished  servant  of  Christ,  Zwingli.  He 
commenced  bis  public  efforts  as  a  Reformer  in  1519,  by  oppos- 
ing the  sale  of  indulgences  by  the  Romish  agent  Sampson.  In 
1531  a  permanent  religious  peace  was  made  in  Switzerland, 
securing  mutual  toleration  both  to  the  reformed  and  to  the 
Catholics,  and  thus  stability  was  given  to  this  portion  of  the 
Protestant  Church. 

The  Episcopal  church  may  be  dated  from  1533,  when 
Henry  VIIL  renounced  his  allegiance  to  the  pope,  and  separated 
the  church  of  England  from  the  papal  see ;  although  the  work  of 
actually  reforming  this  church  was  accomplished  at  a  later  date. 

The  Baptist  church  may  be  referred  to  the  year  1535, 
when  Menno  Simon  commenced  his  career;  or  to  1536, 
when  it  was  regularly  organized. 

The  Calvinistic  or  Presbyterian  churchy  using  the  phrase  to 
designate  the  church  established  by  Calvin  himsdf,  may  be 
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dated  at  1536,  when  he  was  appointed  minister  at  Crenefa,  or 
more  properiy  at  1543  when  he  established  the  presbytery  there. 

The  rresoj/terian  church  in  England,  Scotland  and  America, 
may  be  regarded  as  a  continuation  of  the  church,  founded  by 
this  eminent  servant  of  God. 

The  Congregational  or  Independent  diurdi  may  be  dated 
&om  1616,  when  the  first  Independent  or  Congregational  church 
was  organized  in  England  by  Mr.  Jacob. 

The  modem  Moravian  church  or  chorch  of  the  United 
Brethren f  may  be  regarded  as  originating  in  1727,  whenCoimt 
2inzendorf  and  Baron  Waterville  were  selected  as  directors  of 
Che  fraternity.  Both  the  Moravian  and  the  Baptist  chnrcbes 
trace  their  origin  to  christian  communities  prior  to  the  Reforma- 
tion.  But  our  design  is  merely  to  enumerate  the  dates  of  the 
existing  most  extensive  Protestant  denominations;  in  doing 
which,  we  have  selected  the  earliest  periods,  in  order  that  read- 
ers of  no  particular  church  might  dissent  or  fee)  aggrieved. 

The  origin  of  the  Methodist  church  may  be  traced  to  1729, 
^vhen  its  honored  founder  Mr.  John  Wesley,  and  Mr.  Morgan 
•commenced  their  meetings  for  the  practical  study  of  the  sacnred 
volume. 

Numerous  other  denominations  of  minor  extent,  are  found 
among  us^  whose  principles  coincide  more  or  less  with  those  of 
the  churches  here  specified.  All  these  together  constitute  the 
aggregate  Protestant  church,  and  are  the  great  mass  of  the  via- 
ble church  of  the  Redeemer,  engaged  in  promoting  his  mediato- 
rial reign  on  earth,  and  owned  by  his  Spirit's  blessing. 

Causes  of  sectarian  strife  between  the  different  branches  of  the 

Protestant  church. 

In  continental  Europe  the  sectarian  principle  is  not  exhibited 
in  its  full  development.  There,  either  the  Lutheran  or  Re- 
formed church,  and  in  some  instances  both  are  established  by 
law ;  and  the  number  of  dissenters,  if  any  exist,  is  very  small. 
In  England,  where  a  greater  amount  of  Uberty  is  enjoyed,  and 
^he  press  is  unshackled,  dissenters  from  the  established  church 
4u*e  far  more  numerous.  But  it  is  only  in  these  United  States, 
where  Christianity  has  been  divorced  from  the  civil  government, 
and  restored  to  its  primitive  dependence  on  its  own  moral  power, 
that  all  sects  are  on  perfect  equality,  and  the  natural  tendency 
of  sectarianism  is  witnessed  in  its  full  latitude.  The  separation 
between  church  and  state  is  worthy  of  all  praise,  and  aeroands 
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our  wannest  gratitude  to  Heaven.  It  has  restored  the  Ameri- 
can Protestant  church  to  the  original  advantages  of  the  golden 
age  of  Christianity  in  the  apostolic  days.  In  this  land  of  refuge 
for  oppressed  Europe,  God  has  placed  his  people  in  circumstan- 
ces most  auspicious  for  the  gradual  '^  perfecting  "  of  his  visible 
kingdom.  Here  we  are  enabled,  unencumbered  by  entangling 
alliances  with  civil  government,  to  review  the  history  of  the 
Redeemer's  kingdom  for  eighteen  hundred  years,  to  trace  the 
rise  and  progress  of  error  in  all  its  forms,  to  witness  the  effects 
of  every  dil^rent  measure,  and  by  a  species  of  experimental 
eclecticism,  rejecting  every  thing  injurious,  to  combine  all  that 
has  proved  advantageous,  and  incorporate  it  in  the  structure  and 
relations  of  the  Protestant  church.  And  has  not  God,  in  his 
providence  called  us  to  this  work  ?  Has  he  not,  by  our  pecu- 
liar situation  imposed  on  us  this  obligation  ?  Ought  not  every 
man,  be  he  minister  or  layman,  who  wields  any  influence  in  any 
christian  denomination,  strive  to  rise  to  the  level  of  this  sublime 
undertaking,  and  inquire  :  Whence  originates  the  strife  among 
the  different  branches  of  the  Protestant  church ;  and  how  may 
their  union  on  apostolic  principles  be  most  successfully  effected  ? 
Among  the  causes  of  this  strife  we  may  enumerate  the  following : 

1.  Tlie  absence  of  any  visible  bandy  or  indication  ofvnionj 
between  the  different  churches  in  any  city,  tovm  or  neighbor'^ 
hood,  whibt  each  of  them  is  connected  to  other  churches  else- 
where of  their  own  denomination.  This  circumstance  constant- 
ly cherishes  the  unfriendly  conviction,  that  each  church  prefers 
other  distant  churches  to  their  own  neighboring  brethren.  If 
the  churches  were  all  independent,  having  no  closer  connexion 
with  any  others  abroad,  than  with  their  neighbors  at  home, 
there  would  be  less  occasion  for  this  feeling.  No  bond  of  out- 
ward union  at  all,  would  be  more  conducive  to  brotherly  love 
among  neighbors,  than  a  bond  which  excludes  those  around, 
us  and  unites  us  to  others  afar  off.  The  eflect  of  this  stimulant 
to  apathy  or  disregard  between  neighboring  disciples  of  the 
same  Saviour  is  witnessed  in  our  cities,  which  contain  several 
churches  of  the  same  denomination,  united  by  a  common  con- 
fession and  by  their  Synodical  or  Presbyterial  relations.  How 
much  nearer  do  the  churches  of  the  same  denomination  feel  to 
each  other,  than  to  other  sects  not  thus  connected,  though  equal- 
ly and  sometimes  more  contiguous ! 

2.  The  next  cause  of  strife  among  churches  is  their  separate 
organization  on  the  ground  of  doctrinal  diversity.     Separate 
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organization  becomes  necessary  in  any  association  whose  mem* 
bers  are  numerous,  and  spread  over  a  large  extent  of  coaotiy. 
This  is  no  less  the  case  in  church  than  in  state.  But  the  most 
natural  ground  of  division  among  those  professedly  belonging  to 
the  same  great  family,  and  aiming  at  the  same  ends,  is  geographi- 
cal proximity ;  as  is  seen  in  the  division  of  our  common  country 
into  States  and  these  again  into  counties,  and  as  existed  in  the 
christian  church  in  the  apostolic  age.  But  when  the  divbion  is 
made  according  to  a  principle  totally  different  Gx>m  this,  when 
it  is  actually  made  on  the  ground  of  difference  between  certain 
portions  of  this  common  family ;  it  constantly  holds  up  to  view 
not  only  the  existence  of  some  difference,  but  also  the  fact,  that 
thb  difference  is  so  important,  as  to  require  those  entertaining 
it  to  separate  from  one  another.  Now  as  of  two  conflicting 
opinions  only  one  can  be  true  ;  it  also  implies,  that  each  P&rty 
regards  the  other  as  in  important  error,  and  that  itself  professes 
superior  purity.  This  is  virtually  judging  our  brother,  and  per- 
petuating the  recollection  of  our  judgment  by  founding  on  it  a 
Peculiarity  in  the  structure  of  our  ecclesiastical  organization. 
!*his  circumstance  is  obviously  calculated  to  beget  unfriendly 
feelings,  and  to  cherish  bigotry  ;  and  its  effect  will  be  propor- 
tioned to  the  density  and  exclusiveness  of  the  organization  based 
on  it.  In  the  primitive  church,  when  no  difierent  denomina- 
tions of  Christians  existed,  but  all  professors  of  Christianity,  of 
contiguous  residence,  whether  they  entirely  agreed  in  opinion 
or  not,  belonged  to  the  same  church ;  the  bigotry  and  pride  of 
the  human  heart  found  food  only  in  the  separate  interests  of 
neighboring  churches  occupying  different  ground.  But  to  this 
is  now  unhappily  added  the  conflict  of  interests  resulting  from 
the  occupancy  of  the  same  ground  by  two  churches,  as  also  the 
conflicting  interests  of  separate  extended  ecclesiastical  organiza- 
tions, aiming  to  occupy  the  same  location. 

3.  The  third  source  of  sectarian  strife,  may  be  found  in  the 
use  of  iramfundamental  creeds.^  We  have  already  seen  that 
creeds  properly  constructed  are  useful  in  the  church.  We  be- 
lieve it  may  easily  be  established,  that  either  in  written  or  oral 
form  they  are  essential.  They  existed  in  the  primitive  church 
in  the  latter  form,  and  were  productive  of  good  and  only  good. 
They  were  soon  reduced  to  writing  in  the  so-called  Apostles' 

*  By  transfuodameotai  creeds  we  would  designnte  those  creeds 
which  embody  not  only  the  undisputed  doctrines  of  ChrisijaDity,  but 
also  the  MCtariao  peculiarities  of  some  particular  denomination. 
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creed,  and  served  as  a  bond  of  union  during  the  first  four  cen- 
turies of  the  church,  among  ail  who  held  the  fundamentals  of 
truth.     But  at  that  time  creeds  were  confined  to  fundamentals. 
Neither  the  Apostles'  nor  the  Nicene  creed  amounts  to  more 
than  a  single  octavo  page ;  and  to  the  whole  of  the  former  and 
most  of  the  latter  all  the  different  orthodox  churches  of  the 
present  day  could  subscribe.     That  the  brevity  of  these  creeds 
did  not  arise  from  the  absence  of  diversity  of  views  is  certain. 
It  has  been  proved  in  a  former  part  of  this  Appeal,  that  there 
did  exist  differences  of  opinion,  even  in  the  apostolic  age,  on 
some  points,  regarded  by  us  as  highly  important.     To  that  evi- 
dence, fully  satisfactory  because  derived  from  God's  infallible 
word,  we  would  here  subjoin  a  highly  important  passage  from 
Origen,  to  prove  that  such  diversities  of  opinion  continued  to 
characterize  the  church  from  that  day  till  the  middle  of  the 
third  century,  at  which  time  he  wrote.     The  apostolic  fathers 
also,  would  afford  us  important  testimony  on  this  point.     Their 
writings  have,  indeed,  reached  us  in  a   corrupted  state ;  yet 
enough  remains  fully  to  answer  our  purpose  ;  for  the  differen- 
ces which  they  endeavor  to  allay  must  have  existed.     We  shall, 
however,  confine  ourselves  to  the  passage  from  Origen,  which  we 
believe  has  not  before  been  presented  to  the  American  public. 
Origen,  let  it  be  borne  in  mind,  was  the  most  learned  christian 
writer  who  had  appeared  from  the  time  of  the  apostles.     He 
was  born  but  eighty-five  years  after  St.  John's  death,  and  there- 
fore may  have  seen  persons  who  lived  in  the  apostolic  age. 
The  infidel  Celsus  had  asserted,  that  in  the  beginning,  when 
Christians  were  few  in  number,  there  was  unanimity  on  all 
points,  but  that  in  his  day,  the  latter  part  of  the  second  century 
(A.  D.  176),  they  differed  on  many  subjects.     The  following  is 
Origen's  reply :  "  But  he  (Celsus)  also  asserts,  that  they  (the 
primitive  Christians)  all  agreed  in  their  opinions ;  not  observing 
that  from  the  beginning  there  were  different  opinions  among  be- 
lievers (Christians)  as  to  the  selection  of  the  books  to  be  re- 
garded as  divine.      Moreover,  whilst  the  apostles  were  yet 
preaching,  and  those  who  were  eye-witnesses  were  teaching  the 
things  which  they  had  learned  of  Jesus,  there  was  not  a  little 
dispute  among  the  Jewish  believers,  concerning  those  gentiles 
who  embraced  the  christian  doctrines,  whether  it  was  their  du- 
ty to  observe  the  Jewish  rites ;  or  whether  the  burden  of  clean 
and  unclean  meats  might  not  be  removed,  as  unnecessary,  from 
those  among  the  gentiles  who  abandon  the  customs  of  their  fa- 
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there  and  believe  in  Jesus.  And  in  the  epistles  of  Paul  we  per- 
ceive that  in  the  time  of  those  who  had  seen  Jesus,  some  were 
found  who  called  in  question  the  resurrection,  and  disputed 
whether  it  l)ad  not  already  taken  place  ;  and  also  concerning 
the  day  of  the  Lord,  whether  it  was  just  at  hand  or  not;  and 
that  (admonition)  to  avoid  profane,  vain  babblings  and  the  op- 
positions of  knowledge  falsely  so  called,  which  some  professing, 
have  made  shipwreck  concerning  the  faith  ;  hence  it  is  manifest 
that  from  the  very  beginning  certain  differences  of  opinion  oc- 
curred, at  a  lime  when  (as  Celsus  supposes)  the  number  of  the 
believers  was  yet  small.  Then,  when  discoursing  about  the 
differences  of  opinion  amongst  Christians,  he  upbraids  us,  saying 
that  when  the  Christians  became  numerous  and  were  scattered 
abroad,  they  were  repeatedly  split  up  and  cut  into  parties,  each 
wishing  to  maintain  their  own  position,  and  then  (he  adds)— di- 
viding again,  and  quarrelling  among  themselves :  until,  so  to 
speak,  they  agreed  in  only  one  thing,  that  is,  in  name,  if 
even  for  shame's  sake  they  still  have  this  left  in  common ; 
but  that  in  all  other  things  they  differ.  To  this  we  re- 
ply, that  there  never  has  been  a  subject,  whose  principles  are 
of  any  moment  and  of  importance  in  life,  concerning  which  dif- 
ferent opinions  have  not  existed.  Thus,  because  medicine  is 
useful  and  necessary  to  the  human  family,  there  are  many  dis- 
puted points  in  it,  relating  to  the  different  modes  of  curing  the 
diseased.  Hence  different  parties  (schools  or  systems)  in  med- 
icine are  confessedly  formed  among  the  Greeks,  and  I  believe 
also  among  such  of  the  barbarous  nations  as  avail  themselves  of 
the  healing  art.  And  again,  because  philosophy  professes  to 
teach  the  truth  and  instructs  us  in  a  knowledge  of  the  things 
which  exist,  and  how  we  ought  to  live,  and  aims  at  showing 
what  will  be  advantageous  to  our  race,  it  has  many  topics  of 
dispute.  Hence  in  philosophy  also,  there  are  very  many  parties 
(systems,  schools,)  some  more  and  others  less  distinguished."* 
Here,  then,  we  have  the  testimony  alike  of  the  roost  distin- 

*  Origenes  contra  Celsum,  pp.  120»  121.  edit.  Hoeschelii. — It  in  evi- 
dent from  the  context,  and  certain  from  history,  that  Orij^en  when 
•peaking  of  uumerons  differenres  arnon^  the  Christianfl  of  his  day, 
uses  the  word  aiQtaig  to  signify  diversities  of  o|>inion,  or  systems  of 
opinions  and  parties  maintainin/^  them,  without  any  separate  ecclesi- 
astical organization  based  on  them,  and  without  interruption  of  sacra- 
mental and  njinisterial  ecclesiastical  intercommunion  of  the  putisiL 
We  have  accordingly  thus  rendered  it  in  the  veraion  in  the  text 
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guished  infidel  and  Christian  of  the  second  and  third  century, 
to  the  existence  of  differences  of  opinion  (not  separate  ecclesi- 
astical organizations)  in  the  christian  cliiirch ;  yet  at  that   time 
the  only  creed  which  it  was  deemed   proper  to  use,  was  that 
termed  the  Apostles'  creed.     In  sliort,  there  is  no  doubt,  that 
the  different  so  called  orthodox  Protestant  churches,  are  in  re- 
ality as  much  united  in  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  Christianity 
as  the  church  in  the  eariier  centuries  was.    But  modern  creeds  in- 
stead of  giving  prominence  to  this  unity,  and  preserving  it  by 
adding  a  few  sentences  to  these  venerable  ancient  confessions, 
in  order  to  exclude  the  fundamental   errors  which  have  sprung 
up  since  the  fourth  century,  are  swelled  some  to  fifty  and  some 
to  a  hundred   limes  their  size  ! !     Thus  they  necessarily  intro- 
duce so  many  minor  points  of  doctrine  and  opinion,  that  few  of 
the  members  of  the  churches  professing  them  do  in  reality  be- 
lieve all  their  contents !     When  the  minor  points  of  difference 
are  embodied  in  a  creed,  they  become  the  stereotyped  charac- 
teristics of  a  new  sect,  and  enlist  in  their  defence  many  of  the 
unsanctified  principles  of  our  nature.     Tliey  become  wedges  of 
dissension  to  split  in  pieces  the  body  of  Christ,  they  form  per- 
manent barriers  of  division  and  bulwarks  of  schism  in  his  church, 
4.  The  fourth  cause  of  alienation  among  Christians  is  the 
sectarian  training  of  the  rising  generation.     No  principle  is 
more  fully  established  in  the  philosophy  of  mind,  no  fact  more 
uniformly  attested  by  the  experience  of  ages,  than  that  the  im- 
pressions of  early  life  are  most   lasting,  that  the  prejudices  of 
childhood  and  youth  pui*sue  us  through  every  subsequent  period 
of  life.     And  whoever  faithfully  traces  to  its  source  the  sectarian 
alienation  of  Christians  will,  we  think,  be  constrained  to  attribute 
much  of  it  to  early  sectarian  training. 

How  often  do  not  many  parents  in  the  presence  of  their  chil- 
dren, exhibit  their  prejudices  against  other  religious  denomina- 
tions ?  How  much  more  frequently  do  they  exalt  their  own 
denomination  above  all  others,  either  directly  or  by  comparative 
allusions  ?  Are  there  not  some  parents,  and  alas  that  it  should 
be  so !  some  pastors  too,  who  strive  more  by  direct  effort  to  in- 
stil a  disregard  for  others  and  a  preference  for  their  own  sect 
into  the  minds  of  children,  long  before  they  are  competent  to 
comprehend  or  estimate  the  o^rounds  of  the  supposed  preference  ? 
What  else  is  this  than  an  effort  to  sow  the  seeds  of  sheer  preju- 
dice in  the  tender  minds  of  children  ?  It  is  right  that  the  pre- 
possessions and  antipathies  of  youth  should  be  not  indeed  excited, 
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but  properly  directed  ;  yet,  for  the  bleeding  Saviour's  sake,  let 
the  former  be  enlisted  in  the  favor  of  Christianity,  not  of  secta- 
rianism, and  the  latter  be  directed  against  the  enemies  of  the 
cross,  and  not  against  those  whom  we  profess  to  acknowledge 
as  its  friends ! 

5.  The  next  source  of  alienation  among  Christians,  is  what 
may  be  termed  sectarian  idolatry  or  man-worshipj  inordinate 
veneration  for  distinguished  theologians,  such  as  Luther,  Cal- 
vin, Zwingli,  Wesley  and  others.     What  candid  man,  possess- 
ing any  extensive  acquaintance  with  the  literature  of  past  ages, 
can  deny  that  the  deference  awarded  to  the  opinions  and  prac- 
tice of  these  men,  is  altogether  inordinate,  entirely  beyond 
what  is  due  to  the  merits  of  other  men,  and  far  above  the 
measure  of  their  actual  superiority.     Protestants  justly  censure 
the  Romish  church  for  reposing  such  confidence  in  the  authori- 
ty of  the  ancient  Fathers,  that  is,  of  distinguished  theologians  of 
the  first  four  or  five  centuries  of  the  christian  church.     Yet  it 
may  be  doubted  whether  some  Protestants  have  not  inadvert- 
ently conceded  to  some  of  these  modern  Fathers  an  influence 
somewhat  similar,  possibly  in  a  few  cases  even  equal  in  degree. 
The  names  of  these  good  and  great  yet  fallible  men,  have  be- 
come identified    with    certain  distinguishing  non-fundamental 
doctrines  which  they  held,  and  by  which  they  were  distin- 
guished fro(n  others.    Their  authority  and  influence,  acquired 
by  their  zeah^nd  success  in  behalf  of  the  common  Christianity, 
are  thus  often  used  as  a  shield  of  protection  for  these  minor  pe- 
culiarities.    The  very  designation  of  these  peculiarities  by  per- 
sonal names,  calls  into  play  sectarian  associations,  and  sinister 
feelings,  and  is  a  kind  of  covert  appeal  to  the  authority  of  these 
Fathers. 

Moreover  each  sect  is  prone  to  cultivate  almost  exclusively  the 
literature  of  its  own  denomination.  Enter  the  theological  schods 
or  the  private  libraries  of  ministers,  and  you  will  find  that  gen- 
erally Lutherans  and  Calvinists  and  Episcopalians  and  Baptists 
and  Methodists,  devote  most  of  their  time  to  the  study  of  au- 
thors of  their  own  denominations,  and  this  peculiarity  may  also 
be  distinctly  traced  in  the  libraries  of  many  lay  Christians. 
Many  of  these  distinguished  servants  of  God  would  have  grieved 
to  think  of  the  sectarian  use,  which  posterity  has  made  of  their 
names  and  literary  labors.  Listen  to  the  language  of  Luther, 
whose  name  and  works  were  for  two  centuries  especially  thus 
employed  in  Germany  for  purposes  of  strife :  ''  I  bad  cherished 
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the  hope,  that  henceforth  men  would  apply  to  the  holy  Scrip- 
tures themselves,  and  let  my  books  alone  ;  as  they  have  now 
accomplished  their  end  and  have  conducted  the  hearts  of  men 
to  the  Scriptures,  which  was  my  design  in  writing  them.   What 
profit  is  there  in  the  making  of  many  books,  and  yet  remaining 
ignorant  of  the  book  of  books.     Better  far  to  drink  out  of  the 
fountain  itself,  than  out  of  the  little  rivulets  which  have  con- 
ducted you  to  it.* — ^Whoever  now  wishes  to  have  my  books,  I 
entreat  him  by  no  means  to  let  them  be  an  obstacle  to  his 
studying  the  Scriptures  themselves.     But  let  him  look  upon  my 
books,  as  I  do  on  the  decretals  of  the  popes  and  books  of  the 
sophists,  that  is,  though  I  occasionally  look  into  them  to  see 
what  they  performed,  and  to  examine  the  history  of  the  times,. 
I  by  no  means  study  them  under  the  impression,  that  I  must  do 
as  they  teach.f     Yet  there  is  reason  to  fear,  that  some  good 
men  have  by  early  and  long  continued  training  become  so  much 
accustomed  to  test  and  value  their  views,  rather  as  being  Lu- 
theran or  Calvinistic  than  biblical,  have  so  long  been  in  the 
habit  of  dwelling  on  the  conformity  of  their  sentiments  to  those 
of  Luther,  Calvin,  Wesley,  or  some  other  worthy  of  the  churchy 
that  they  would  feel  deeply  distressed  and  almost  lost,  if  these 
names  were  wrested  from  them  !     In  the  spirit  of  such  sectari- 
anism we  might  commiserate  the  condition  of  the  primitive  dis- 
ciples whose  Christianity   was   based  on  the  Saviour  alone! 
We  nught  exclaim,  '^  Unhappy  Paul,  thou  hadst  no  Luther  nor 
Calvin  nor  Wesley  to  glory  in,  or  whose  name  thou  couldst 
bear  in  addition  to  ^lat  of  Christ !"   But  were  such  the  feelings 
of  Paul  ?     He  might  himself  have  been  a  Luther,  a  Calvin,  a 
Wesley,  his  name  the  watchword  of  a  sect;  but  the  noble- 
minded  Paul  would  glory  only  in  Christ.     He  would  not  allow 
the  adoption  of  any  sectarian  name  in  the  church.     Sectarian 
names  and  party  divisions  he  denounced  as  carnal.     ''  There- 
fore" (said  be)  *'  let  no  man  glory  in  men ;  for  they  are  all 
yours  (they  are  all  the  property  of  the  whole  church),  whether 
Paul  or  Apollos  or  Cephas,"  (and  we  may  add  Luther  and 
Calvin  and  Wesley) :  all  are  yours,  and  ye  are  Christ's,  and 
Christ  is  God's.     So  then   (ovrwg)  let  a  man  consider  us  (me 
and  Apollos,  etc.)  as  ministers  of  Christ  and  stewards  of  the 
mysteries  of  God  (but  not  as  leaders  of  parties). "|     He  would 


*  Luther's  Deutsche  Werke,  B.  14.  8.  422.        i  Ibid.  8.  490. 
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have  all  believers  called  Christians  and  only  Christians.  All 
that  this  name  implied  he  wished  to  be,  and  neither  more  nor 
less.  Happy  day  !  when  this  spirit  shall  return  to  the  church  ! 
Then  she  may  celebrate  a  jubilee,  a  glorious  jubilee  ;  and  it  will 
literally  be  not  a  centennial,  but  a  millennial  jubilee.  The  last 
thousand  years  will  have  witnessed  but  one  !  ! 

Nor  would  we  pass  in  silence  a  collateral  evil,  resulting  from 
the  almost  exclusive  cultivation  of  sectarian  literature.  As  this 
literature  is  all  of  a  date  subsequent  to  the  Reformation,  its  pe- 
rusal impresses  the  Protestant  laity  with  the  modern  origin  of 
our  churches  ;  and  leaves  them  in  almost  total  darkness  as  to 
our  real  identity  with  the  church  of  the  eariier  ages.  Hence 
our  people  are  unduly  impressed  by  the  Romish  claim  to  supe- 
rior antiquity,  and  an  advantage  is  conceded  to  papists  of  which 
they  cunningly  avail  themselves.  If  Protestants  selected  their 
literature  promiscuously  from  among  the  different  sects  accord- 
ing to  the  intrinsic  merits  of  the  writers,  it  would  tend  much  to 
promote  actual  unity  and  mutual  esteem  among  themselves ; 
and  if,  both  in  their  literature  and  creeds,  they  gave  greater  pro- 
minence to  their  identity  with  the  primitive  church,  they  would 
make  the  laity  feel  their  connexion  with  the  christians  of  the 
earlier  centuries,  and  thus  nullify  the  most  popular  argument  by 
which  papists  proselyte  Protestant  members. 

6.  Another  source  of  sectarian  discord,  is  ecclesiastical  pride. 
As  long  as  man  is  sanctified  but  in  part,  this  element  of  native 
depravity  will  more  or  less  influence  the  disciples  of  Christ ; 
will  seek  and  often  find  fuel  even  in  the  sanctuary  of  God. 
Each  sect  is  naturally  disposed  to  regard  its  institutions  and  its 
ministers  as  the  most  learned  and  able,  or  its  members  as 
most  genteel,  or  its  rites  most  fashionable,  its  churches  roost 
splendid,  or  its  members  the  most  pious,  its  pales  as  far  the  best 
road  to  heaven.  Ministers  are  tempted  to  be  influenced  by  the 
fact,  that  they  regard  their  churches  as  presenting  the  most  con- 
spicuous theatre  for  the  display  of  their  talents,  or  holding  out 
the  fairest  prospects  of  advancement ;  their  audiences  as  the 
roost  intelligent,  their  support  as  the  most  liberal,  or  as  best  se- 
cured against  contingencies.  Hence  they  are  in  danger  of 
looking  on  their  less  favored  neighbors  with  secret  disrespect ; 
of  cherishing  ecclesiastical  pride,  and  having  their  judgment 
warped  by  it.  We  do  not  assert  that  all  ministers  or  laymen 
yield  to  the  influence  of  this  temptation,  yet  happy  is  that  mac, 
who,  on  an  impartial  examination  of  hb  feelings  as  in  the  pre- 
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seDce  of  God,  stands  fully  acquitted  by  his  own  conscience ! 
That  caution  here  is  not  superfluous,  was  evidently  the  opinion 
of  the  great  apostle  of  the  gentiles,  who  having  himself  repelled 
all  sectarian  honors,  gives  double  force  to  his  admonition : 
"  These  things,  brethren,  I  have  figuratively  transferred  (applied) 
to  myself  and  to  Apollos,  for  your  sakes,  that  ye  might  learn 
by  us  not  to  esteem  ministers  (see  v.  I.)  above  what  is  writ- 
ten (in  V.  1.  and  ch.  3:  5 — 9,  21.)  that  no  one  of  you  may,  on 
account  of  one  (minister),  be  puffed  up  against  another!" 

7.  The  last  source  of  sectarian  discord  to  be  noticed  is 
conflict  of  pecuniary  interest  between  neighbouring  ministers 
and  churches.  This  principle  applies  to  the  feelings  of  the 
minister  in  regard  to  his  salary,  which  depends  in  some  mea- 
sure on  the  increase  of  his  church.  In  reference  to  laymen,  it 
applies  to  their  raising  funds  for  all  ecclesiastical  purposes. 
The  more  their  church  prospers  and  receives  additions,  the 
more  will  their  pecuniary  liabilities  be  divided,  the  more  easily 
will  the  burden  rest  on  their  shoulders.  Hence  both  pastors 
and  people  are  tempted  to  envy  and  jealousy  towards  their 
christian  neighbors  of  other  denominations,  because  the  success 
of  either  party,  is  more  or  less  at  the  expense  of  the  other. 
The  success  of  either,  diminishes  the  amount  of  materials  for 
the  others  to  act  on,  and  this  is  a  matter  of  serious  moment  to 
the  parties  especially  in  smaller  towns  and  villages,  where  often 
twice  as  many  ministers  are  stationed  as  are  needed,  or  can  be 
supported. 

From  this  difficulty  the  primitive  church  was  almost  entirely 
exempt.  In  the  earlier  ages  it  was  customary  to  appoint,  that 
is,  ordain  several  elders,  or  as  we  now  term  them  ministers,  in 
every  church,  who  divided  the  labor  between  them,  and  gen- 
erally continued  to  prosecute  their  secular  business,  thus  in  a 
great  measure  supporting  themselves  ;  whilst  it  was  customary 
from  the  beginning  to  provide  for  those  who  went  abroad  as 
misnonariety  and  travelled  from  place  to  place.*  The  only  fund 
of  the  church,  was  that  which  arose  from  the  voluntary  offer- 
ings of  the  members  on  each  Lord's  day.  This  fund  however 
was  considerable  ;  and  it  was  probably  as  a  stimulus  to  liberali- 
ty, that  the  custom  of  reading  off  the  names  of  the  contributors 
was  mtroduced ;  though  its  professed  design  was  to  commend 
them  to  the  special  prayers  of  the  church.f    In  the  third  cen- 

*  Fucb's  Bibliotfaek  der  KirchenverBammluDgeo,  Vol  I.  p.  72, 73. 
f  Ibid.  Vol.  I.  p.  79. 
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tury,  when  the  duties  of  ministers  bad  become  so  greatly  Multi- 
plied as  to  require  their  entire  time,  they  were  in  some  coud- 
tries  prohibited  from  following  any  secular  profession,  as  we 
learn  from  Cyprian,*  and  other  sources.  The  sixth  of  the 
Apostolic  Canons  reads  thus  : 

Canon  6.  Neither  a  bishop,  presbyter  nor  deacon  shall  en- 
gage  in  secular  employment,  on  pain  of  being  deposed  from  of' 
fUe. 

And  the  fortieth  canon  is  as  fallows  : 

Canon  40.  We  ordain  that  the  bishop  shall  have  the  control 
of  the  congregational  property.  For  as  the  precious  souls  of 
men  are  committed  to  his  care,  much  more  ought  he  to  have  the 
control  of  the  church  property,  that  he  may  freely  arrange  ev* 
ery  thing,  that  he  may  aid  the  poor  through  the  tnstrumentali' 
ty  of  the  presbyters  and  deacons,  in  the  fear  of  God  and  in  aU 
honesty.  He  shall  also  be  permitted  to  apply  a  portion  of  it 
to  his  ovm  indispensable  wants,  if  he  needs  it,  as  also  for 
strange  Christians  who  have  come  as  guests ;  and  in  these  car 
ses  it  is  not  necessary  to  suffer  any  want  (fteiaXafifiaptiif  di  K0» 
avtov  t(ov  deoytiop,  iiyi  duno,  iig  rag  avaynaiag  ai/ra>  ^pfMC 
nai  to}¥  ini^ipovftepciv  adtlqitov,  dg  xara  fitjdtva  tgonop  avtovg 
vaugeia^ai). 

The  fifty-eighth  canon  likewise  relates  to  this  subject : 

Canon  58.  If  a  bishop  refuses  to  supply  the  indimensMs 
wants  of  a  poor  minister  (namely  from  the  church  funds)  he 
shall  be  set  aside;  and  if  he  still  refuses  to  do  it,  let  him  be 
deposed  as  a  murderer  of  his  brethren.^ 

At  the  Synod  of  Elvira,  (in  Spain,  near  the  site  of  the  pre- 
sent Granada,)  the  date  of  which  is  not  entirely  certain,  though 
fixed  with  probability  about  the  year  313,  a  restriction  was  im- 
posed on  ministers,  by  the  eighteenth  canon,  which  however 
presupposes,  that  in  Spain  the  secular  business  of  ministers  was 
not  yet  entirely  prohibited. 

Canon  18.  Bishops,  elders  and  deacons  shdU  not  leave  their 
place  of  residence  for  the  sake  of  trade,  nor  traverse  the  pro- 
vinces  for  the  purposes  of  attending  profitable  fairs.  They 
may,  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  a  subsistence,  send  a  son,  or 

*  Cypriani  ep.  66.  to  the  church  at  Fumae.  Neander,  sup.  ctL  p. 
905. 

i  Romler'a  Bibliotbak  der  Kirclmivitar,  Vol.  4.  p.  a»,  949;  Ml 
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orfrttdman,  or  hireling ^  or  friend;  or  any  one  ebe;  and  if 
they  msh  to  pursue  any  secular  business^  let  it  be  unthin  their 
province.^ 

In  accordance  with  these  original  documents,  is  the  opbion 
of  Dr.  Neaoder,  who  is  confessedly  the  most  learned  writer  of 
the  present  age,  on  the  ancient  history  of  the  church.  '^  It  is 
almost  certain  (says  he)  that  in  the  beginning,  those  who  held 
offices  in  the  cnurch,  continued  to  pursue  tlieir  secular  business, 
and  thereby  supported  their  families,  as  they  had  previously 
done.  The  congregations,  which  consisted- chiefly  of  the  poor, 
were  scarcely  able  to  provide  for  the  support  of  their  ministers 
(presbyters)  and  deacons,  especially  as  at  that  time  many  other 
demands  were  made  on  the  congregational  treasury,  such  as  for 
the  support  of  the  destitute  widows,  of  the  poor,  of  the  sick, 
and  of  orphans.  And  it  may  be  that  the  ministers  often  be* 
longed  to  the  wealthiest  members  of  the  churchy  and  indeed 
this  must  often  have  been  the  case,  as  their  office  required  a 
degree  of  previous  cultivation  of  mind  and  manners,  which 
could  more  frequently  be  found  among  persons  in  the  higher  or 
middle  walks  of  life,  than  among  the  lower  classes  of  society. 
If  it  was  necessary  that  the  presbyters  or  bishops,  as  they  were 
in  all  respects  to  be  an  example  to  the  flock,  should  also  have 
been  distinguished  among  the  Christians  for  their  hospitality 
(1  Tim.  3:  2),  they  must  have  belonged  to  those  in  easy  cir- 
cumstances, of  whom  the  number  was  not  large, — and  how 
could  such  persons  have  permitted  themselves  to  be  supported 
by  the  savings  of  their  more  needy  brethren  !  The  apostle 
Paul  does  indeed  declare,  that  the  missionaries  who  went  abroad 
to  publish  the  gospel,  are  entitled  to  a  support  from  those  for 
whose  spiritual  benefit  they  labor,  but  we  cannot  hence  infer 
the  same  in  regard  to  the  officers  of  individual  congregations. 
The  former  could  not  well  unite  their  secular  profession  with 
the  duties  of  their  spiritual  calling,  although  to  the  self-denial 
of  Paul  even  this  was  possible.  But  the  latter  could  at  first 
easily  combine  their  secular  profession  with  their  ecclesiastical 
office.    Nor  was  there  any  thing  offensive  in  such  a  union. ac- 

*  Ibid.  Vol.  4.  p.  280,  281.  Episcopi,  Fresbyteri  et  Diacones  de 
locis  8uis  negotiaodi  causa  non  discedant ;  n«c  circumeuntea  previa- 
cias  quaestuoBas  nundinas  secteiitur.  Sane  ad  victum  aibi  conquiren* 
dum  aut  filium,  aut  libertum,  aut  raercenarium,  aut  amicunf,  aut  quem- 
libet  mittant,  et  si  voluerint  negotiari,  intra  provinciam  negotientur. 

Vol.  XI.  No.  30  48 
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cording  to  the  primitive  views  of  the  ChristiaDS ;  for  they  were 
convinced,  that  every  earthly  calling  also  could  be  sanct^ed  by 
the  christian  design  for  which  it  is  pursued,  and  they  knew  that 
even  an  apostle  followed  a  secular  business  whilst  engaged  in 

|>ublishing  the  gospel.  But  when  the  congregations  became 
ai^er,  and  the  duties  of  the  church  officers  more  numerous, 
when  the  duty  of  teaching  was  chiefly  confined  to  the  ministers, 
as  the  office  of  the  ministers  required  all  their  time  and  exer- 
tions if  they  would  perform  them  faithfiilly ;  it  was  often  no 
longer  possible  for  them  to  provide  for  their  own  support,  and 
the  congregations  having  become  larger,  contained  more  wealth, 
and  were  now  able  to  support  them.  The  salary  of  the  minis- 
ters was  paid  out  of  the  congregational  treasury,  which  was 
supplied  by  a  voluntary  contribution  fit)m  each  member  at  the 
meeting  for  public  worship  on  every  Lord's  day,  or  as  in  North- 
em  Africa,  on  the  first  Sunday  of  each  month.  Ministers  were 
now  urged  to  abstain  from  worldly  business  ;  and  in  the  third 
century  they  were  absolutely  prohibited  from  all  such  employ- 
ment, even  from  the  duties  of  a  guardian.  This  regulation  was 
doiubtless  founded  on  a  very  good  reason,  and  was  intended  for 
the  very  salutary  purpose  of  preventing  the  clergy  from  forget- 
ting their  sacred  calling  amid  their  worldly  engagements ;  for 
we  see  from  the  work  of  Cyprian,  de  lapsisy  that  during  the 
long  continued  peace,  a  worldly  spirit  had  already  crept  in 
among  the  bishops,  sund  that,  immersed  in  secular  business, 
they  neglected  their  spiritual  duties  and  the  welfare  of  their 
churches."* 

Such  then  are  the  undoubted  facts  in  the  case.  In  the  be- 
ginning there  was  not,  there  could  not  be  any  conflict  of  pecu- 
niary interest  between  adjoining  ministers  and  congregations. 
But  it  is  evident,  that  even  after  it  became  necessary  for  minis- 
ters to  relinquish  their  secular  business  and  be  supported  by 
their  congregations  which  they  had  a  clear  right  to  demand  as 
soon  as  the  congregations  were  large  enough  to  support  them, 
as  Paul  distinctly  teaches  in  1  Cor.  ix.  scarcely  any  more  diffi- 
culty could  arise ;  because,  there  being  but  one  denomination  of 
Christians,  there  could  not  be  several  conflicting  churches  aim- 
ing to  occupy  the  same  ground,  and  the  cases  would  be  rare  in 
which  more  ministers  would  be  stationed  in  one  place,  than  the 
population  required  and  could  support. 

*  NeandePs  Allgemeine  Geschicbte  der  ehriMlicheti  Religion  and 
Kircfa^  Vol.  I.  p.  303,  304,  305. 
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How  great  the  difficulties  are,  which  now  arise  from  this 
source  is  well  known.  Yet  they  might  be  greatly  diminished 
by  the  plan  of  union  hereafter  proposed,  if,  a)  the  confederated 
denominations  would  resolve  not  to  send  into  any  neighbor- 
hood nK>re  ministers  than  would  constitute  a  reasonable  supply, 
say  one  to  every  thousand  souls,  b)  Let  all  the  members  of 
the  confederated  churches,  resident  in  such  bounds  unite  in  sup- 
porting one  and  the  same  minister.  And  c)  if  the  whole  con- 
federated populaticm  of  such  a  district  is  unable  ta  furnish  an 
adequate  support  for  a  minister,  let  application  be  made  to  the 
Home  Missionary  Society  for  aid.  Thus  would  many  labor- 
ers be  spared  for  destitute  portions  of  our  land  and  of  our  globe, 
brotherly  love  would  more  abound  in  the  church  at  home,  and 
unity  of  spirit  be  greatly  promoted. 

Remedy  for  these  evib,  or  plan  for  the  restoration  of  Catholic 

Union  on  Apostolic  Principles. 

Any  plan  of  union,  in  order  to  possess  a  claim  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  different  christian  denominations  generally,  must  be 
based  on  apostolic  principles,  must  be  accordant  with  the  spirit 
and  principles  of  the  New  Testament,  or  deducible  from  them. 
It  must  leave  untouched  the  unalienable  rights  and  obligations 
of  Christians,  and  therefore  must  possess  the  following  attri- 
butes: 

1.  It  must  require  of  no  one  the  renunciation  of  any  doctrine 
or  opinion  believed  by  him  to  be  scriptural  or  true. 

2.  It  must  concede  to  each  deoominatbn  or  branch  of  the 
church  of  Christ,  the  right  to  retain  its  own  organization,  or  to 
alter  or  amend  it  at  option,  leaving  every  thing  relative  to  gov- 
ernment, diaciplbe,  and  worship,  to  be  managed  by  each  de- 
nominadon  according  to  its  own  views  for  the  time  being.  The 
principle  of  ecclesiastical  associations  is  scriptural ;  the  mode  of 
its  application  and  the  extent  of  its  use,  are  not  decided  by  the 
sacred  volume^  and  therefore  are  just  matter  for  private  judg- 
ment and  progressive  experience. 

3.  It  must  dissuade  no  one  from  discussing  fundamentals  and 
non-fundamentals  in  the  spirit  of  christian  love,  and  amicably  show- 
ing why  he  believes  some  non-fundamental  opinions  held  by  any 
of  lus  brethren  to  be  incorrect. — Controversies  might  even  exist 
among  the  confederated  brethren,  under  the  influence  of  scriptural 
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union ;  but  they  would  be  divested  of  most  of  their  bitterness, 
because  the  points  at  issue  would  confessedly  be  non-fandc^ 
mental^  having  little  or  no  perceptible  influence  on  christian 
practice,  involving  no  pecuniary  loss  by  ejection  from  a  pastoral 
relation,  and  menacing  no  ecclesiastical  disabilities. 

4.  The  plan  must  be  applicable  to  all  the  orthodox  chrisUan 
denominations,  to  all  that  are  regarded  as  portions  of  Christ's 
visible  church  on  earth.  It  must  embrace  all  whom  the  apos- 
tles and  primitive  Christians  would  have  admitted  to  the  one 
catholic  or  universal  church  ;  all  whom  God  has  owned  by  the 
influence  of  his  Spirit  and  grace.  Upon  this  ground  James, 
Peter,  and  John  admitted  Paul  who  had  formerly  been  a  perse- 
cutor of  the  brethren,  and  "gave  to  him  the  right  hand  of  fel- 
lowship."* The  Saviour  never  enjoined  on  men  the  duty  of 
fixing  the  terms  of  communion  in  his  church.  This  he  has 
himself  done  in  his  word  by  precept  and  by  the  apostolic  exam- 
ple ;  and  we  are  treading  on  forbidden  ground  when  we  sepa- 
rate those  whom  God  by  his  grace  and  Spirit  hath  joined  to- 
gether. This  is  indeed  not  the  design  of  the  diflferent  denomi- 
nations, but  is  it  not  too  true,  that  it  is  virtually  the  result  of  the 
present  state  of  sectarian  division  ? 

Having  now  considered  the  character  of  primitive  unity,  and 
the  causes  of  discord  in  the  different  branches  of  the  Protestant 
church ;  let  us  take  our  stand  on  the  high  ground  of  apostolic 
principles,  and  from  that  elevated  post  survey  the  divided  heri- 
tage of  the  Saviour,  and  inquire  how  may  the  spirit,  and,  as  far 
as  possible,  the  form  of  primitive  unity  be  restored  ?  And  may 
that  blessed  Saviour,  who  promised  wisdom  from  above  to  them 
that  ask  it,  to  lead  them  into  all  necessary  truth,  grant  us  the 
tuition  of  his  Spirit  to  guide  and  bless  this  humble  effort  for  the 
accomplishment  of  his  own  fervent  prayer  in  behalf  of  his  disci- 
ples :  "  That  they  all  may  be  one ;  as  thou,  Father,  art  in 
me,  and  I  in  thee," 

I.,  Some  few  advocates  of  union  have  proposed,  that  all  others 
should  abandon  their  systems  and  peculiarities,  and  unite  with 
them  by  conforming  in  all  things  to  their  views  and  practice. 

As  this  method  violates  the  unalienable  rights  and  obligations 

*  Gal.  2:  9:  When  Jameci,  Cephas  and  John,  perceived  the  grace 
that  was  given  unto  me,  they  gave  to  me  and  Barnabas  the  right  hand 
of  fellowship. 
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of  Christians,  by  requiring  tbe  abandonment  of  what  they  be- 
lieve truth,  and  the  practice  of  what  they  consider  error,  it  can- 
not be  regarded  as  judicious,  or  as  promising  any  success.  It 
would,  moreover,  betray  extreme  weakness  for  any  one  christian 
sect  at  this  late  day,  to  calculate  on  the  universal  adoption  of  its 
peculiarities  by  all  others.  Better,  far  better  will  it  be,  that  all 
endeavor  to  forget  sectarian  differences,  and  cooperate  for  the 
publication  of  the  Gospel  to  the  600,000,000  of  perishing 
heathen,  with  a  degree  of  ardor  and  cordiality,  which  will  make 
us  wear  the  appearance  of  one  church. 

II.  It  has  been  proposed,  that  each  denomination  should  re- 
Dounce  its  standards  of  doctrine  and  government  and  worship, 
and  then  all  unite  in  one  new,  short  confession,  embracing  only 
those  doctrines  held  in  common  by  all,  and  establishing  such  a 
system  of  government,  as  all  could  conscientiously  adopt ;  whilst 
entire  liberty  and  privilege  of  diversity  should  be  enjoyed  by  all 
on  every  point  not  determined  by  the  new  standards. 

This  plan  is  liberal  in  its  principles,  violates  none  of  the  un- 
alienable rights  and  obligations  of  Christians,  and  therefore  pos- 
sesses claims  of  the  highest  order.  It  lacks  but  one  attribute  of 
a  proper  union  for  Christians,  on  an  apostolic  basis.  The  apos- 
tles and  primitive  churches  maintained  unity  with  all  whom  they 
acknowledged  as  Christians ;  but  this  plan,  we  fear,  is  not  ap- 
plicable to  all  orthodox  christian  denominations.  It  would 
promise  a  union  of  the  Lutherans,  the  Congregationalists,  the 
Presbyterians,  the  German  Reformed,  the  Dutch  Reformed, 
the  Baptists,  and,  in  short,  of  all  those  orthodox  denominations, 
which  hold  parity  of  ministers.  The  Moravians,  or  United 
Brethren  also  could  unite  so  far  as  doctrine  is  concerned,  for  as 
they  adopt  and  have  always  held  the  Augsburg  Confession, 
there  would  be  no  difficulty.  The  same  is  true  so  far  as  doc- 
trine b  concerned,  of  the  Episcopal  church,  the  Methodist  and 
all  other  churches  which  practise  diocesan  episcopacy  in  our 
land.  But  the  writer  is  unable  to  perceive  how  these  denomi- 
nations could  all  unite  on  any  middle  ground  of  church  govern- 
ment. We  must  either  have  diocesan  bishops  or  practise  min- 
isterial parity ;  and  any  plan,  constructed  on  the  principle  of 
uniformity,  must  adopt  either  the  one  or  the  other,  and  could  not 
enjoin  both.  But  these  churches  are  as  oithodox  and  pious  as 
any  others,  and  God  has  as  distinctly  owned  them  as  his  own ; 
so  that  we  should  feel  criminal  in  virtually  pronouncing  that  un- 
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clean  which  God  has  sanctified,  were  we  to  advocate  a  plan  of 
union,  which  would  exclude  either  the  friends  of  ministerial 
parity  or  imparity.  But  if  this  plan  were  even  feasible,  its  adop- 
tion would  probably  not  i^esult  m  much  good ;  as  it  would  col- 
lect into  one  body  for  religious  worship,  those  whose  modes 
and  habits  of  worship  are  so  materially  diverse  as  to  justify  the 
anticipation  of  but  little  harmony  or  edification. 

III.  Our  own  plan,  which  appears  to  us  more  accordant  with 
the  requisite  attributes  of  a  plan  for  christian  union  on  apostolic 

Ijrinciples,  more  feasible,  and  more  safe,  is  embraced  in  the  fol- 
owing  features : 

First  Feature.  The  several  christian  denominations  shaU 
retain  each  its  oum  present  ecdesiastical  organizationy  govern^ 
ment,  discipline^  and  mode  of  worship.  It  is  conceded  by  the  great 
body  of  Christians,  that  the  Scriptures  do  not  determine  all  the  par^ 
ticulars  of  any  system  of  church  government,  but  leave  the  mat- 
ter, excepting  some  important  outlines,  to  the  conscientious  judg- 
ment and  experience  of  the  church  in  every  age,  and  under 
every  form  of  civil  government ;  and  the  few  who  think  they 
find  their  entire  system  of  government  in  Scripture,  do  not  re- 
gard it  as  so  essential  as  to  lead  them  to  deny  the  christian 
character  of  others.  Hence  every  church  has  an  equal  right 
deliberately  to  test  her  forms  of  ecclesiastical  organization  by 
experience  ;  and  diversity  of  practice  on  this  point,  ought  nei- 
ther to  preclude  ecclesiastical  communion,  nor  impede  substan- 
tial union  among  the  parties.  This  principle  is  distinctly  avow- 
ed in  the  mother  symbol  of  Protestantism,  the  Augsburg  Con- 
fession :  <<  For  the  true  unity  of  the  church  (say  the  confessors) 
nothing  more  is  required  than  agreement  concerning  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Gospel,  and  the  administration  of  the  sacraments. 
NcMT  is  it  necessary,  that  the  same  human  traditions,  that  is,  rites 
and  ceremonies  instituted  by  men,  should  be  everywhere  ob- 
served." ^  It  is  indeed  true,  that  whilst  many  churches  have 
no  connection  whatever  with  each  other  even  though  contig- 
uous ;  others  are  united  together  more  closely  than  any  of  the 
apostolic  churches  were.  But  the  questions  whether  and  when 
they  shall  relax  these  sectarian  bonds,  should  be  left  to  their 
own  decision.  The  evils  of  too  close  a  union  in  extended  bodies 
are  beginning  to  be  extensively  felt ;  and  if  through  the  influ- 
ence of  the  impartial  investigation,  fostered  by  the  kind  of  union 

*  Augsburg  Confession,  Art.  VII. 
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proposed  in  this  Appeal,  some  churches  should  relinquish  any 
features  of  their  ecclesiastical  organization,  as  is  entirely  possi- 
ble ;  they  have  full  liberty  to  reform  themselves,  and,  under  the 
progressive  light  of  God's  providence,  gradually,  to  assume 
towards  each  other  and  towards  the  great  body  of  the  Protes- 
tant church,  whatever  relation  and  organization  appear  to  them 
best  adapted  to  the  millennial  age.  But.  the  attempt,  to  unite 
all  the  churches  in  our  land  under  the  control  of  one  judicatory 
of  supervision,  jurisdiction,  and  appeal,  appears  to  the  writer 
neither  desirable  nor  safe.  It  would  be  a  distinct  approxima- 
tion to  a  new  hierarchy.  Very  extensive  courts  are  too  cum- 
bersome for  efficient  action,  business  is  retarded,  power  tends  to 
accumulation,  the  rights  of  conscience  are  in  danger  of  being 
infringed  either  by  statute,  or  by  an  accumulated  moral  influ* 
ence  which  crushes  all  that  refuses  to  submit  to  its  dictation. 

Moreover,  so  long  as  men  entertain  materially  different  views 
of  government  and  modes  of  worship,  it  cannot  be  conducive  to 
harmony  or  edification,  to  press  them  to  unite  on  any  one  form. 
The  attempt  to  promote  union  by  the  immediate  abandonment 
of  existing  organizations,  would  seem  to  be  inexpedient  also  for 
another  reason.  Experience  proves  it  dangerous  suddenly  to 
unsettle  the  long  established  habits  of  the  community  ;  lest 
being  released  from  the  old,  they  fall  generally  to  settle  down 
with  firmness  on  any  thing  new  that  is  better.  But  the  first 
feature  of  our  plan,  by  stipulating  that  each  denomination  shall 
retain  its  organization  as  long  as  it  shall  see  fit,  provides  against 
this  danger,  and  leaves  each  denomination  as  an  independent 
community  to  watch  the  effects  of  the  other  features  hereafter 
proposed,  and  decide  for  itself  how  far  to  accede  to  the  terms 
of  union,  and  how  long  to  adhere  to  them.  It  also  provides  for 
the  indulgence  of  existing  diversities  and  preferences  so  long  as 
they  shall  continue ;  whilst  the  other  features  will  gradually 
tend  to  diminish  them ;  thus  inviting  external  uniformity  no 
faster  than  unity  of  spirit  and  of  views  has  fully  prepared  the  way. 
And,  finally,  this  feature  would  leave  untouched  the  relations, 
government  and  charters  of  the  various  religious,  theological 
and  benevolent  institutions,  whilst  the  general  plan  of  union 
would  promote  unity  of  spirit  and  efficient  cooperation  among 
them  all,  for  accelerating  the  grand  enterprise  of  the  christian 
church,  to  preach  the  gospel  to  every  rational  creature. 

Sbconb  Fsaturs.  Let  each  of  the  confederated  denomina^ 
tiont  fomudly  resolve  for  itself  not  to  discipline  any  member  or 
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minister y  far  holding  a  doctrine  believed  hy  any  other  denominar 
tion  whose  christian  character  they  acknowledgCy  provided  his 
deportment  be  unexceptionable y  and  he  conform  to  the  rules  of 
government,  discipline  and  worship  adopted  by  said  denomina- 
tion. This  would  be  actually  retaining  in  good  standing  all, 
whom  the  apostles  would  have  retained.  And  yet,  such  is  the 
influence  of  habit  and  long  familiarity  with  sectarian  organiza- 
tions, that  to  some  this  feature  of  our  plan  will  appear  altogeth- 
-er  impracticable.  But  if  it  is  so  in  any  portion  of  the  church, 
it  must  be  from  want  of  christian  charity,  of  that  grace  enjoined 
by  the  apostle,  "not  to  judge  a  brother,"  (Romans  xiv.), 
from  indisposition  or  inability  to  obey  the  apostolic  precept, 
to  receive  those  who  are  weak  in  the  faith,  but  not  to  doubt- 
ful disputation.  If  then  it  be  only  our  want  of  charity  which 
disqualifies  us  for  the  adoption  of  this  feature  of  union,  let 
us  not  assail  it ;  but  set  about  reforming  ourselves,  and  en- 
larging our  hearts,  until  they  cordially  respond  to  the  injunction 
•of  the  great  apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  to  receive  those  who  are 
weak  (in  our  judgment,  defective,)  in  the  faith.  It  is  true,  the 
apostle  Peter  denounced  some  as  false  teachers,  and  Paul  com- 
manded the  excommunication  of  others ;  but  what  were  the 
crimes  or  heresies  of  which  these  persons  were  convicted  ?  If 
they  were  such  as  all  the  orthodox  churches  would  unite  in  re- 
garding an  ample  ground  of  excommunication,  and  if  in  no  in- 
stance the  apostles  enjoined  discipline,  for  a  point  which  any 
•orthodox  denomination  would  regard  as  insufficient,  then  the 
-apostolic  example  affords  full  sanction  for  our  plan,  because  this 
is  exactly  the  ground  which  it  assumes,  and  by  its  provisions 
-all  would  be  excluded  whom  the  apostles  would  reject ;  and  is 
not  that  enough  ?  As  to  false  doctrine,  we  find  Peter  denounc- 
ing those  as  false  teachers  who  "  bring  in  damnable  heresies 
{aXgiaB^q  antoXitagy  destructive  heresies  or  divisions),  denying 
^ven  the  Lord  that  bought  them.^^  ^  And,  it  is  scarcely  neces- 
sary to  say,  that  such  errorists  would  unhesitatingly  be  excluded 
by  the  terms  of  the  proposed  union,  as  they  also  were  from  the 
•churches  of  the  earlier  centuries  by  the  apostles'  creed.  Peter 
denounced  Simon  Magus  as  "  having  neither  part  nor  lot  in 
this  matter,"  but  it  was  for  attempting  to  bribe  the  apostles  and 
believing  that  the  miraculous  gifts  of  God  could  be  purchased 
with  money.  ^    The  apostle  Paul  wishes  the  Gralatians  tacut 

1  3  Pet  3:  L  >  Acta  ^:  9, 10. 
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off  certain  persons,^  but  they  were  guilty  of  having  denied  the 
doctrine  of  salvation  by  grace  on  account  of  the  merits  of  Christ. 
they  made  "  Christ  of  no  effect,"  *  maintaining  (probably,  not 
by  inference  of  others)  that  men  must  be  ^'justified  by  the 
law;" 3  thus  " preaching  another  gospel,"*  and  denying  a  fun- 
damental doctrine,  held  by  all  the  orthodox  denominations,  that 
salvation  is  by  grace,  through  the  merits  of  Christ.  And  in  his 
first  epistle  to  Timothy,  the  same  apostle  predicts,  that  ^^  in  after- 
times  some  shall  depart y  (or  rather,  apostatize  anoaxtiGovzoti)  from 
the  faith.  And  what  was  it  in  them  which  he  denounced  as  apos' 
tasy  from  the  faith  ?  He  himself  informs  us,  that  it  was  giving  heed 
to  seducing  spirits,"  and  believing  the  doctrines  concerning  (not 
devils,  but  dasfiovimp  demons,  or)  inferior  deities  such  as  worship- 
ped heroes  or  saints,  speaking  lies  in  hypocrisy,  '^  having  their 
conscience  seared,"  "  forbidding  to  marry  and  commanding  to 
abstain  from  meats."  Here  again  it  will  be  conceded,  that  any 
church  deserving  the  name  of  orthodox,  would  not  hesitate  to 
exclude  any  one  who  should  be  chargeable  with  the  counts 
summed  up  by  the  apostle,  and  so  mournfully  applicable  to  the 
Rombh  church.  And,  6nally,  the  beloved  apostle  John  warns 
his  readers  against  some  false  teachers,  whom  he  styles  anti- 
christs. But  what  does  he  represent  them  as  teaching  ?  '^  Who 
is  the  liar,  but  be  who  denieth  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ  (the 
Messiah  promised  in  the  Old  Testament)  ?  He  is  the  anti- 
christ, that  denieth  the  Father  and  the  Son.^*  ^  And  "  many 
deceivers  are  entered  into  the  world,  who  do  not  confess  that 
Jesus  Christ  came  into  the  worldy  this  is  a  deceiver  and  an  an- 
tichrist."^ Now  these,  if  we  mistake  not,  are  all  the  instances 
in  which  the  apostles  either  expressly  enjoined  excommunica- 
tion for  error  in  doctrine,  or  denounced  the  errorists  in  language 
implying,  that  they  ought  to  be  regarded,  not  as  erring  breth- 
ren, but  as  apostates  from  Christianity  ;  and,  as  not  one  of 
these  errors  is  held  by  any  of  the  so-called  orthodox  churches, 
as  every  one  of  them  is  denounced  by  them,  the  plan  we  pro- 
pose would  reach  them  all,  and  thus  the  rigor  of  discipline  be 
quite  as  great  as  the  apostles  enjoined. 

In  addition  to  these  errors  in  doctrine,  the  apostle  has  enu- 
merated a  list  of  practical  abuses,  as  proper  causes  of  ecclesias- 
tical discipline,  lest  a  little  leaven  of  sin  should  corrupt  the 
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whole  churchy  namely  incest,^  fornication,  dishonesty  ill  the  pur* 
suit  of  wealth,  idolatry,  railing,  drunkenness  and  extortion.  To 
this  class  also  belong  the  apostle's  injunction  :  ^'  A  man  that  is 
a  schismatic  (aigitixoVf  a  maker  of  divisions  or  sects  or  parties 
in  the  church),^  after  the  first  and  second  admonition  reject," 
and  that  of  the  Saviour  to  exclude  one  who  will  not  hear  the 
church.  Yet  as  these  are  not  doctrinal  aberrations,  they  are 
not  affected  by  the  plan  of  union,  since  its  first  feature  provides 
that  each  denomination  shall  retain  its  rules  of  government,  dis- 
cipline and  worship. 

And  is  there  no  passage  in  Scripture  iustiiying  discipline  for 
doctrinal  errors  of  a  minor  grade  ?  The  apostle  does  hideed 
command  us  "  earnestly  to  contend  for  the  &ith  once  delivered 
to  the  saints."  Yet,  as  he  does  not  specify  how  we  ought  to 
contend,  whether  by  preaching,  or  writing,  or  ecclesiastical  dis- 
cipline, it  b  uncertain  whether  discipline  was  meant.  And  ad- 
mitting that  he  also  intended  discipline,  it  seems  reasonable, 
that  it  should  be  employed  only  m  defence  of  those  doctrines 
which  were  certainly  delivered  to  the  sdnts ;  and  he  could  not 
have  meant  that  some  saints  should  turn  their  brethren  out  ct 
the  church,  for  holding  sentiments  which  others  whom  they 
acknowledged  to  be  saints,  and  who  remained  in  the  church, 
believed  to  be  a  part  of  the  gospel  of  Christ.  If  excommuni- 
cation were  one  of  the  appomted  means  for  ascertaining  the 
truth,  it  might  with  propriety  be  applied  in  doubtfol  cases.  But 
the  New  Testament  represents  it  as  a  penalty,  to  be  inflicted  on 
those  who  have  so  criminally  and  materially  forsaken  the  path 
of  truth  or  of  virtue,  as  to  be  unworthy  of  Uie  christian  name. 
Hence  it  ought  not  to  be  applied  in  reference  to  points  on  which 
Christians  of  equal  piety,  talent,  and  grace,  are  in  debate,  wheth- 
er they  belong  to  the  gospel  of  Christ  or  not. 

That  we  are  not  allowed  in  regard  to  matters  disputed  among 
Christians,  to  act  as  if  we  were  certainly  right,  is  evident  from 
the  express  injunctions  of  the  apostles  to  the  contrary.     We  are 

UCor.5:  11. 

3  Thin  version  after  much  ezamioatioD  seems  to  the  writer  the  traa 
one.  It  is  sustained  by  three-fourths  of  the  best  criticn,  such  as  Mi- 
chaelis,  Schleusner,  Wahl,  De  Wette,StoItz,  Heumann,  Van  Ess,  Sel- 
ler, etc.  But  should  we  even  adopt  the  common  version,  the  passage 
is  inapplicable,  as  the  context  does  not  decide  what  errors  the  apos- 
tle considered  heresies. 

s  MatL  18:  17. 
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coramaQded  to  ''  receive  bim  that  b  weak  in  the  faith  (him  who, 
io  our  judgment,  is  in  error  on  some  points)  ;  but  not  to  doubt- 
ful disputations  (not  for  the  purpose  of  disputing  about  his  scru- 
ples, or  deciding  on  them)/  Again,  "  Let  every  one  be  fully 
persuaded  in  his  own  mind."  Again,  '^  Why  dost  thou  judge 
(condemn)  thy  brother  ?  or  why  dost  thou  set  at  nought  thy 
brother?  for  we  shall  all  stand  before  the  judgment-seat  of 
Christ.*  Paul  warns  Timothy  against  "  doting  about  questions 
and  strifes  of  words,  whereof  come  envy,  strifes,  railings,  evil 
surmisings  Ainjust  suspicions),  perverse  disputings  of  men  cf 
corrupt  minus,"  etc.^  Agam,  "  Of  these  things  put  them  in 
remembrance,  charging  them  before  the  Lord,  that  they  strive 
not  about  words  to  no  profit,  but  to  the  subverting  of  the  hear- 
ers." And  again,  ^^  Follow  charity,  peace,  with  them  that  call 
on  the  Lord  out  of  a  pure  heart ;  But  foolish  and  {anaidHtovg) 
untaught  questions  {which  had  not  been  decided  by  the  apos" 
tits)  avoid,  knowing  that  they  do  gender  strifes."* 

We  are  therefore  commanded  on  the  one  hand  to  ^'  cut  off 
those  antichrists  who  preach  another  gospel,"  and  on  the  other, 
not  to  judge  (pass  sentence,  or  condemn)  him  whom,  on  the 
whole,  we  regard  as  a  brother  ;  but  to  receive  him  and  to  avoid 
foolish  and  untaught  questionsy  questions  not  cleablt  deci- 
ded IN  Scripture.  If  we  unite  thd^e  two  precepts  into  one^ 
they  will  be  equivalent,  we  think,  to  the  general  command  to 
discipline  men  for  denying  what  is  certainly  an  essential  part  of 
the  gospel  of  Christ,  but  not  for  any  doctrine  about  which  ac- 
knowledged Christians  differ,  and  which  is  therefore  doubtful. 
For  we  suppose  the  following  rule  will  be  found  a  fair,  safe  and 
tangible  one  :  That  all  those  doctrines  which  the  great  body  of 
(dl  Christians  whom  Ood  has  oumed  by  his  grace  and  Spirit^ 
and  who  have  free  access  to  the  Scriptures^  agree  in  finding  in 
them,  are  certainly  taught  there ;  and  all  those  points  on  which 
they  differ  are  less  certain,  are  doubtful.  This  rule  b  based 
on  the  dictates  of  common  sense,  that  if  the  Scriptures  are  a 
revelation  from  (Sod  to  man,  they  must  on  all  points  necessary 
to  salvation^  be  intell^ble  to  all  impartial  and  competent  inqui- 
rers ;  and  that  true  Christians,  who  are  engaged  in  daily  efforts 
to  serve  God,  and  who  bear  in  their  hearts  and  exhibit  in  their 
lives,  the  evidences  of  God's  grace  and  Spirit,  are  the  most  dior 
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cere,  impartial  and  competent  inoutrers  into  his  word.  Nov 
we  suppose,  that  the  great  mass  ol  true  Christians  in  our  famd 
will  be  comprehended  not  in  any  one  sect,  but  in  the  aggregate 
of  all  the  orthodox  protestant  denominations. 

Again,  the  judgment  of  each  denomination^  as  to  the  most  im- 
portant points  of  doctrine  taught  in  the  Scriptures  is  confessedly 
set  forth  by  the  creed  which  it  professes.  Hence  those  doe* 
trines  which  are  taught  in  common  by  the  creeds  of  all  the  so- 
called  orthodox  Protestant  denominations,  and  as  far  as  thus 
Anitedly  taught,  may  be  safely  regarded  as  clearly  revealed  in  the 
book  of*God.  We  Ifanit  the  rule  to  Protestant  denominations,  be- 
cause in  the  papal  sect,  the  mass  of  the  people  have  not  access 
to  the  word  of  God,  and  believe  the  doctrines  of  their  creed 
simply  because  their  church  teaches  them.  It  is  limited  to 
orthodox  denominations,  because  there  are  unhappily  some  in 
our  land  professing  to  receive  the  Scriptures,  but  in  reality  re- 

CUing  their  divine  inspiration,  and,  as  we  are  constrained  to 
lieve,  denying  the  Lord  that  bought  them,  and  preaching 
another  Christ*  Let  it  not  be  supposed,  that  this  rule  resem- 
bles that  of  the  Romanists,  who  explain  the  Scriptures  accord- 
ing to  the  pretended  unanimous  consent  of  the  fathers ;  ibr 
those  fathers  instead  of  constituting  the  great  mass  or  majority 
of  believers  in  any  age,  vf ere  not  one  in  a  million.  Nor  could 
the  mass  of  believers  in  any  age  fall  under  our  rule,  unless  they 
bad  free  and  uncontrolled  access  to  the  Scriptures,  either  in  the 
original,  if  its  languages  were  vernacular  to  them,  or  in  a  fiutb- 
ful  version.  It  could  therefore  apply  only  to  the  Protestant 
churches,  and  to  the  churches  of  the  first  few  centuries  before 
ecclesiastical  enactments  interfered  with  the  free  unbiassed 
use  of  the  Scriptures.  And  concerning  the  opinions  of  the  mass 
of  believers  in  the  earlier  centuries,  we  know  next  to  nothing, 
except  that  they  received  the  so-called  Apostles'  creed. 

We  are  thus  conducted,  by  Scripture  and  reason,  to  the 
adoption  of  the  second  feaiure  of  the  proposed  cadK)lic  union, 
namely,  not  to  discipline  a  brother^  whose  deportment  is  los- 
exc^twnaiki  and  who  conforms  to  our  existing  regulations  of 
government y  discipline  and  worship y  for  holding  a  doctrine  be* 
lieted  hy  any  acknowledged  orthodox  denomination.  This 
practice,  so  far  as  the  Scriptures  enable  us  to  judge,  accords 
with  that  of  the  apostolic  churches ;  it  certainly  agrees  with  the 
practice  of  the  church  in  the  first  four  centuries  after  the  apos- 
tles, for  they  disciplined  only  for  the  denial  of  a  doctrine  taught 
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in  the  Aposdes',  and  afterwards  in  the  Nicene  creed,  all  of 
which  are  received  by  every  orthodox  denomination.  >  Not  one 
of  the  distinguishing  pobts  on  which  Protestants  differ,  is  deter- 
mined in  either  the  Apostles'  or  the  Nicene  creed,  and  therefore 
it  is  indisputable,  that  any  one  of  these  denominations  would 
have  been  received  and  retained  (not  disciplined)  by  all  other 
portions  of  the  so-called  universal  (catholic)  church. 

And  why  ought  not  the  different  branches  of  the  Protestant 
church  to  adopt  thb  rule  ?  That  persons  di£^riog  on  these  dis- 
puted doctrinal  pcnnts,  but  agreeing  in  their  views  of  church 
government,  discipline  and  mode  of  worship,  can  live  harmo- 
nioosly  in  the  same  church,  and  cooperate  cordially  in  the  duties 
and  privileges  of  church  members,  is  not  a  matter  of  mere  spec- 
ulative conjecture.  It  is  &  notorious  &ct  that  in  every  denomi*> 
nation  there  are  not  a  few  among  the  pious  Jaity,  living  and  cor- 
dially cooperating  in  the  same  church,  who  differ  irom  each 
other,  as  much  as  the  creeds  of  the  several  denominations  differ. 
The  writer  has  personally  known  many  instances  of  this  kind  in 
the  Lutheran,  Presbyterian  and  £pisco]pal  churches,  and  has  no 
doubt  that  cases  equally  frequent  occur  in  the  other  denomina- 
tioDs.  If  this  can  be  done  by  pious  laymen,  there  is  no  reason 
why  pious  ministers  could  not  live  together  in  the  same  unity  of 
spirit,  notwithstanding  minor  differences  in  doctrinal  views;  es- 
pecially if  they  were  taught  in  their  theological  course,  them- 
selves to  regard  as  less  important  the  several  points  which 
separate  the  orthodox  churches,  and  in  their  public  exercises  to 
lay  the  more  stress  on  the  cardinal  doctrines  of  the  christian 
scheme.  It  is  well  known  that  in  the  Episcopal  church  minis- 
ters of.  different  doctrinal  views  exist  and  labor  in  friendship. 
'^  Perhaps"  (says  the  libml  and  amiable  author  of  ^  Hints  on 
Catholic  Union,'^)  "  there  is  not  a  shade  or  variety  of  theological 
opinion,  within  the  circle  of  evangelical  truth,  that  has  not  had 
an  advocate  among  the  divines  of  the  Church  of  England."  In 
the  Presbyterian  church  also  a  large  number  of  ministers  have 
believed  in  general  atonement,  whilst  others,  agreeably  to  their 
Confession,  consider  the  atonement  as  limited^  Yet  these 
brethren  have  generally  lived  together  and  cooperated  in  peace 
until  recently.  At  present,  for  reasons,  into  which  our  design 
does  not  urge  us  to  inquire,  these  differing  brethren  in  the  Pres- 
byterian church  are  engaged  in  warm  d'lsputations,  whilst  among 

'  See  Hints  on  Ciitholic  Union,  by  ft  Presbyter  of  the  Protcstiint 
Episcoiml  Church,  p.  46.  New  York,  1836. 
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our  Episcopal  brethren,  the  same  difierences  still  exist  and  are 
regarded  with  christian  charity.  And  why  should  a  Presbyte- 
riauy  who  regards  a  dissentient  Episcopalian  or  a  Methodist  as  a 
brother,  condemn  the  member  of  his  own  church  or  ministry  ^  who 
holds  similar  views  ?  Why  should  any  man  regard  that  as  heresy 
in  a  Presbyterian,  which  m  a  Methodist  or  Episcopalian,  is,  accord- 
ing to  his  own  judgment,  consistent  with  christian  character,  and 
comports  with  a  life  of  acknowledged  piety  and  usefulness  ?  The 
only  conceivable  difierence  is,  that  the  one  n)ay  be  regarded  as  vi- 
olating the  obligation  of  his  creed,  whilst  the  others  do  not  violate 
it*  This  is  indeed  highly  important  to  the  character  of  the  indi- 
vidual. No  man  should  te^ch  a  doctrine  which  he  believes  to  be 
inconsistent  with  the  creed  of  his  church,  if  he  pledged  hintiself 
to  uphold  every  individual  doctrine  contained  in  it,  and  if  his 
promise  was  not,  as  some  suppose  it  to  be,  a  promise  to  receive 
the  confession  as  teaching  the  general  system  of  truth  revealed 
in  Scripture.  If  there  be  diversity  of  opinion  as  to  the  na- 
ture of  the  subscription  to  a  creed,  whether  it  binds  to  every  in- 
dividual doctrine,  or  only  to  the  system  of  truths  conudned  in  it ; 
this  paint  ought  doubtless  to  be  first  settled.^  Whilst  it  remains 
under  dispute,  every  attempt  at  discipline  will  be  encumbered 
by  a  double  issue.  The  friends  of  liberal  construction  will  un- 
dertake to  prove,  that  they  have  not  abandoned'  the  creed 
(meaning  its  general  system  of  truth) ;  whilst  the  advocates  of 
ngid  construction  will  prove  that  they  have  not  adhered  to  eve- 

^  It  has  been  aswrted  on  the  aiKhority  of  early  records  that  the 
principle  of  liberal  construction  was  adopted  near  the  origin  of  the 
Presbyterian  church  in  this  country,  and  was  practised  on,  and  the 
fact  appears  to  be  established  by  the  testimony  of  President  Davies 
recently  published  in  the  "American  Quarterly  Register"  for  May 
1837,  p.  316.  In  an  extract  from  his  diary,  during  a  visit  to  England 
in  behalf  of  Princeton  College,  under  date  March  nineteenth,  1754,  we 
find  the  following  reply  given  by  Mr.  Davies  to  Mr.  Prior,  who  in- 
quired, whether  the  Presbyterians  in  America  would  admit  any  per- 
son to  the  ministry,  without  his  subscribing  the  Westminster  Confes- 
sion :  '*  I  replied  that  we  allowed  the  candidate  to  mention  bis  objec- 
tions against  any  article  in  the  Confession,  and  the  judicature  judged 
whether  the  articles  objected  against,  were  essential  to  Christianity ; 
and  if  they  judged  they  were  not,  they  would  admit  the  candidate 
notwithstanding  his  objections,  lAe  (Mr.  Prior)  seemed  to  think  tbst 
we  were  such  rigid  Calvinists  that  we  would  not  admit  an  Arminian 
to  commuuion.** 
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ry  individual  doctrine,  and  will  expatiate  on  the  guilt  of  viola* 
ting  the  obligation  imposed  by  the  confession. 

Would  it  not  be  far  better  for  both  parties  to  inquire  whether 
they  have  a  right  from  apostolic  precept  or  example^  to  bind 
either  themselves  or  others  to  more  than  the  fundamental  trutfu 
of  christian  doctrine,  and  to  as  many  points  of  government , 
discipline  and  worship  as  are  actually  necessary  to  harmonious 
cooperation  2  If  the  views  of  this  Appeal  be  correct,  then  sub- 
scription to  transfundamental  doctrinal  creeds  is  always  wrong, 
and  if  wrong  then  it  ceases  to  be  binding  so  soon  as  its  impro- 
priety is  seen,  and  ought  to  be  retracted,  whilst  the  creed  should 
be  reduced  to  fundamentals,  or  subscription  be  required  only 
"  to  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  the  Bible  as  contained  in  the 
creed."  For,  after  the  failure  of  extended  creeds  to  produce 
unanimity,  and  after  their  tendency  to  cause  strife  and  divide 
the  body  of  Christ,  have  become  as  certain  as  any  other  matter 
of  historical  record ;  why  should  protestants  continue  to  bind 
either  themselves,  or  others  to  them  ?  Especially,  as  such  ex- 
tended creeds  were  unheard  of  in  the  days  of  the  apostles,  and 
for  hundreds  of  years  after  ?  If  the  same  word  of  God  which 
we  now  possess,  when  aided  by  the  oral  instruction  and  the 
personal  example  of  the  apostles,  could  not  produce  entire  una- 
nimity among  the  primitive  Christians,  how  could  it  be  expected 
to  e^t  more  at  the  present  time  ?  or,  why  should  we  require 
greater  unanimity  than  the  primitive  Christians  did,  as  a  term  of 
ecclesiastical  communion  ? 

•  So  long  as  there  is  the  same  diversity  of  talent,  of  mental 
temperament,  of  habits  of  education,  and  of  supposed  interest, 
such  diversity  will  contmue  to  exist.  Nor  ought  it  to  be  re- 
garded as  necessarily  criminal,  or  as  inconsistent  with  christian 
fellowship  and  fidelity.  Difference  on  non-essentials  has  no 
perceptible  influence  on  christian  character  and  practice.  There 
Are  di&rences  in  other  departments  of  human  knowledge,  and 
some  even  connected  with  religion,  of  equal  magnitude,  such  as 
the  value  of  a  death  bed  repentance,  the  mode  of  treating  awak- 
ened sinners  and  of  conducting  revivals,  etc.,  and  yet,  because 
these  pomts  are  not  settled  in  the  creed,  men  agree  to  differ  on 
them,  their  peace  and  harmonious  cooperation  are  rarely  dis- 
turbed for  any  length  of  time ;  for  as  Luther  justly  remarked, 
alia  est  concordia  Jiddy  aUa  charitatis.  Such  variety  of  opin- 
ions on  non-fiindamentab  moreover,  may  even  exert  a  salutary 
tendency,  may  stimulate  men  to  inquiry  and  peaceful  discussion, 
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thus  keeping  alive  a  healthfbl  spirit  of  iovestigatiotiy  and  pre- 
venting the  indifference,  which  some  have  apprehended,  might 
result  from  the  absence  of  extensive  creeds. 

Under  the  operation  of  this  feature  of  union,  full  liberty  of  in- 
vestigation would  be  allowed  within  the  bounds  of  fundamen- 
tals, without  the  danger  of  exclusion  finom  house  and  home,  or 
pastoral  charge.  And,  is  it  not  reasonaUe  to  suspect  that  that 
system  which  cannot  trust  itself  to  the  full  and  unbiassed  influ- 
ence of  God's  word  without  the  artificial  aid  of  creeds,  and 
those  peculiarities  which  need  to  be  instilled  into  the  youthful 
mind  more  explicitly  than  the  Bible  teaches  them,  lest  they  be 
lost,  are  erroneous,  are  not  worth  keeping;  and  that  permitting 
them  to  become  obsolete,  would  only  advance  the  unity  of  the 
church  ?  Every  disciple  of  Christ  ought  to  be  willing  to  see 
the  peculiarities  of  his  own  denomination  cast  into  the  cnidble 
of  God's  word,  and  exposed  to  the  unrestrained  action  of 
Bible  truth  and  Bible  principles,  in  order  that  the  truth  of  God 
might  thus  be  gradually  developed  in  its  fgll  purity  over  the 
whole  church,  the  breaches  in  Zion's  walls  be  healed,  and  one 
peculiar  people  zealous  of  good  works^  be  raised  up  to  God. 
The  writer  takes  pleasure  in  being  able  to  cite  in  support  cfhis 
position  the  opinion  of  that  distinguished  servant  of  God,  Cal- 
vin, whose  zeal  against  yi^miain^n^a/  errorists  will  not  be  dispu- 
ted, but  whose  magnanimous  liberality  in  reference  to  all  but 
fundamentals)  appears  to  be  but  little  known  and  still  less  ap- 
preciated. He  even  goes  much  further  than  our  plan  of  union 
proposes,  and  dissuades  from  schism,  if  a  church  neglect  to  di^ 
cipline  for  the  grossest  immoralities  ;  whilst  our  plan  proposes, 
that  in  i^egard  to  government,  discipline  and  mode  of  worship, 
each  one  shall,  as  heretofore,  connect  himself  with  that  branch 
of  the  church,  whose  forms  be  believes  best  calculated  to  ad- 
vance the  kingdom  of  the  Redeemer.  His  language,  in  a  let- 
ter to  Farrel,  is  this:  '^I  only  contended  for  this,  that  the;/ 
Bhould  not  create  schim  in  any  churchy  ufhichy  although  very 
corrupt  in  tnorab^  and  infected  vnth  strange  doctrinet^  had 
not  erttirely  departed  from  that  doctrine^  on  which  Paul  tn- 
forms  us  the  church  of  Christ  is  founded.**  ^     And  it  was  in 

^  Hoe  uDum  contendebam,  ne  schismate  scinderent  qualemcnmqoa 
eceietiam :  qu«,  utcuoque  enet  corrupciastma  moriboii,  doetriois 
etiam  exoticta  iofecta,  noo  tarnqn  deiciverit  penitus  ab  ea  doctriaa  qua 
eccleaiam  Cbriati  fundari  docet  Pauluai    Calv.  BpitC  Opp*  §  IX.  p-  & 
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the  same  spirit  of  liberality  that,  as  he  himself  informs  us,  he 
subscribed  the  Augsburg  or  Lutheran  Confession  of  faith,  and 
declares  the  points  of  difference  between  the  Protestant  church- 
es of  bis  day,  an  insufficient  cause  for  division.^ 

Thikd  Feature.  Let  a  creed  be  adopted  including  only 
the  doctrines  held  in  common  by  all  the  orthodox  christian  de- 
nominations f  to  be.  termed  the  Apostolic,  Protestant  Confession^ 
and  let  this  same  creed  be  used  by  all  denominations  as  the 
term  of  sacramental,  ecclesiastical  and  ministerial  communion. 
To  this  each  denomination  would  add  its  present  Formularies 
for  government,  discipline  and  mode  of  worship,  which  it  might 
also  change  or  amend  from  time  to  time,  at  its  own  option,  and 
in  its  own  way.  Each  denomination  might  also  use  its  former 
creed  as  a  book  of  instruction  to  whatever  extent  it  saw  proper. 

The  new  creed  should  consist  of  two  parts,  a)  The  so-called 
Apostles^  Creed.^  This  little  formulary  has  already  been 
adopted  by  four  fifths  of  the  Protestant  church,  by  the  Luther- 
ans in  the  different  kingdoms  of  Europe,  by  the  Episcopalians 
in  Europe  and  America,  and  by  the  Presbyterian  church  in  this 
country  and  probably  also  in  Great  Britain.  The  doctrines  con- 
tained in  it  are  embraced  by  every  orthodox  Protestant  denomi- 
nation on  earth.  The  adoption  of  this  confession  would  estab- 
lish the  doctrinal  idenity  of  the  confederated  churches,  with  that 
of  the  apostolic  age,  and  of  the  first  four  centuries ;  which  is  a 
matter  of  no  small  moment  in  the  popular  mind,  and  has  been  too 
much  neglected  by  Protestants,  b)  The  second  part  should  be 
styled  The  United  Protestant  Confession,  consisting  of  a  selec- 
tion of  those  articles  from  the  creeds  of  the  prominent  Protes- 
tant churches,  in  which  all  can  agree,  taking  but  one  article  on 
each  subject.  As  each  of  these  churches  acknowledge  the 
christian  character  of  the  others,  they  all  virtually  admit,  that  the 
creed  of  each  church  contains  every  thing  essential  on  the  doc- 
trine which  any  given  article  treats ;  whilst  each  one  believes 
the  creed  of  the  other  to  contain  minor  errors  on  some  points. 
Now,  if  a  selection  can  be  made  from  all  the  creeds,  which  will 
contain  an  article  on  every  topic  necessary  to  be  introduced, 
and  yet  not  include  any  peculiar  aspects  of  doctrines  on  which 
the  parties  differ;  aU  denominations  can  evidently  adopt  it ; 
for  they  fully  believe  it,  and  have  already  acknowledged  its 

^  Epist.  Schalingio,  p.  ]  13.    Farello,  p.  9.  Mason's  Plea,  p.  182, 183. 
^  For  a  copy  of  this  Creed,  See  page  121. 
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christian  character  by  acknowledging  as  brethren  those  who 
profess  it.  And  if  in  order  to  complete  such  a  creed,  it  would 
be  necessary  to  strike  out  some  minor  specifications  from  any 
article  of  the  existing  creeds,  in  order  to  make  it  unexceptiona- 
ble to  all  paities,  it  is  evident,  that  if  nothing  be  added,  all  can 
still  adopt  it,  because  the  thing  erased  miist  be  non-essenUal,  as 
it  is  one  on  which  the  confederated  denominations  differ. 

It  might  be  thought  preferable  by  some,  that  a  general  coun- 
cil of  the  liberal-mindea  of  all  denominations  should  be  called  to 
deliberate  and  form  an  original  creed,  covering  the  oommoD 
ground  of  the  Protestant  churches.  But  the  testimcnay  of  ex- 
perience is  not  strongly  in  favor  of  the  probable  results  of  such 
a  convention.  The  whole  field  of  theological  topics  would 
have  to  be  passed  over,  and  the  discussions  entered  on  anew 
which  were  passed  through  in  the  original  formation  of  the  sev- 
eral creeds.  But  by  the  hr  simpler  plan  here  proposed,  all 
these  difficulties  are  obviated.  We  have  in  the  creed  of  each 
denomination  the  result  of  its  deliberations  on  all  these  points. 
Taking  these  as  the  separate  voices  of  the  different  churches, 
we  can  by  the  principles  above  suggested,  without  difficulty 
frame  one  creed,  in  which  these  voices  shall  unitedly  be  heard 
proclaiming  the  common  faith  of  all  God's  people.  As  the 
method  proposed  neither  requires  nor  admits  the  compo»tion  of 
a  single  original  sentence,  it  will  not  be  thought  presumptuous  in 
the  writer  to  attempt  the  application  of  his  own  rules.  He  has 
accordingly  formed  such  a  Protestant  confession,  and  appended 
it  to  this  Appeal. 

These  two  parts  would  constitute  the  ApostoKc,  Protestani 
Confession,  required  by  the  third  feature  of  the  proposed  unioD. 
The  necessity  and  advantages  of  such  a  creed  are  evident. 

1.  L%  order  to  keep  heretics  out  of  the  church  ofOod,  The 
duty  of  the  church  to  exclude  from  her  communion  all  who  de- 
ny a  fundamental  doctrine,  is  admitted  by  all  whose  union  is 
contemplated  in  this  plan.  The  apostle  John  expressly  de- 
clares, "  If  there  come  any  unto  you,  and  bring  not  this  doc- 
trine," (concerning  the  person  of  Christ,  bis  real  and  not  mere- 
ly feigned  appearance  in  the  flesh,  as  the  gnostics  asserted  v.  7, 
and  1  John  4:  2)  receive  him  not  into  your  house,  neither  bid 
him  God  speed  ;  for  he  that  biddeth  him  God  speed  is  partaker 
of  his  evil  deeds."  ^     Now  in  order  to  bring  men  to  the  test, 

12  John  10,11. 
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'hose  luDdameDtal  soundness  is  suspected,  it  is  absolutely  ne- 
essary'  to  bave  a  creed,  either  written  or  nuocupatoiy.  But 
liilsl  the  principle  of  both  is  the  same,  a  written  creed  has 
lany  confessed  advantages,  and  must  necessarily  constitute  one 
aiure  of  our  catholic  union.  And  having  thus  enlarged  the 
round  of  christian  forbearance,  and  confined  the  test  to  the 
ulhs  held  in  common  by  the  orthodox  churches,  the  utmost 
ielity,  and  uncompromising  spirit  ought,  and  it  is  believed, 
ould  be  displayed,  in  the  discipline  and  the  excommunicatioD 
^any  and  every  one,  who  denies  a  single  doctrine  actually 
ught  (not  by  inference)  in  the  common  creed.  One  princi- 
il  cause  of  laxity  in  executing  discipline  for  doctrinal  dena- 
>ns  from  tfae  different  creeds,  is  undoubtedly  the  conviction, 
:rived  from  Scripture  and  reason,  that  the  errors  impugned  are 
o  trifling  to  deserve  discipline. 

2.  Such  a  creed  is  necessary,  to  give  prominence  to  thegreat, 
knowtedged  truths  of  Christianuy. 

a)  It  hak  been  doubted  whether  it  is  possible  to  give  spedal 
ominence  to  the  grand  doctrines  of  Christianity,  without  he- 
lming incoherent,  or  illogical,  or  vapid  ;  but  its  practicability 
Ls  often  been  demonstrated  by  facts,  and  ought  therefore  not 

be  disputed.  The  writer  many  years  ago,  for  some  time 
tended  the  preaching  in  the  college  chapel  at  Princeton, 
here  the  professors  of  the  Seminary  and  College  alternately 
Qciated,  all  of  whom  were  Calvintsts ;  yet  he  rarely  heard  a 
ntimeut  conflicting  with  Lutfaeranism,  and  very  rarely  heard 
e  peculiarities  of  any  sect  introduced.  The  reason  is,  that 
ose  excellent  men,  feeling  that  there  were  in  that  college, 
udenis  from  all  churches,  were  disposed  to  avoid  unnecessary 
fence,  and  yet  they  dwelt  on  the  whole  circle  of  undisputed 
iristian  doctrine.     None  who  heard  them  would  wish  more 

'  On  thw  subject  we  would  refer  the  reader  to  a  "  Ltelun  o»  Crttds 
id  Confistions"  hy  Rev.  Dr.  HJller  of  PrincecoD,  containing  inanj 
:rf  sound  argument!  in  fHvor  of  their  indiBiiensuble  iiecesaitj  to  the 
'riiyof  tbe  church.  Whether  the  author  would  consent  to  the 
odifica  lions  of  tbe  Hubjeut  |iropoHed  in  this  Apjnial,  and  confine  tbe 
tirinal  specificalinMB  of  the  creed  lo  the  common  ground  of  Protea- 
nii^m,  we  know  not.  Yet  we  are  idmost  led  to  hope  so  from  the 
irtiliatall  the  cases  adduced  by  him,  to  show  the  necessity  of  in- 
iiA\ng  n on- fundamental  mattera  in  It,  are  cases  belonging  to  gov- 
nmeiii,  diBcipliee  or  forma  of  worship,  on  which  thil  plan  propoMa 
atandards  ma;  ha  relatniMl. 
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edifying,  practical  and  profitable  preaching.  The  volume  of 
Sermons  and  Addresses  by  Dr.  Green,  published  soon  after  he 
resigned  the  presidency  of  that  institution,  probably  contains 
some  of  the  sermons  then  delivered  by  him.  Of  that  volume, 
a  review  was  soon  after  published  in  the  Christian  Advocate, 
and  the  writer  distinctly  recollects  that  the  reviewer  applauded 
the  unsectarian  character  of  the  discourses,  and  pronounced 
them  free  from  every  thing  to  which  Christians  of  any  religious 
denomination  could  with  propriety  object.  The  opinion  of  the 
reviewer  is  cited  because  the  writer  has  not  read  the  work,  and 
therefore  could  not  speak  for  himself.  As  indisputable  speci- 
mens of  most  excellent  religious  discussion  confined  to  the  un- 
disputed truths  of  Christianity,  the  common  ground  of  the  or- 
thodox churches,  we  may  cite  the  publications  of  the  American 
Tract  Society,  and  of  the  American  Sunday-  School  Union. 
We  might  cite  the  Sermons  of  president  Davies,  Doddridge's 
Rise  and  Progress  of  Religion  in  the  Soul,  Burder's  Village 
Sermons,  and  a  number  of  other  invaluable  works  as  substan- 
tially confined  to  the  grand,  cardinal  doctrines  of  Christianity. 
And  is  it  not  a  notorious  fact  that  these  and  other  similar  publi- 
cations, are  the  works  which  have  exerted  the  greatest  influence 
in  producing  the  evangelical  spirit  and  enterprise  of  the  present 
day  ?  Has  not  the  blessed  Saviour  so  signally  blessed  these 
works,  above  all  others  of  a  sectarian  character,  as  specially  to 
encourage  their  multiplication,  not  indeed  so  as  to  exclude  oth- 
ers, but  to  give  greater  prominence  to  these  ? 

b)  Prominence  ought  to  be  given  to  these  undisputed  doc- 
trines, because  they  alone  are  certainly  true.  It  has  been 
stated,  that  the  aggregate  of  doctrines  believed  by  the  difierent 
orthodox  denominations  may  be  divided  into  two  classes,  those 
that  are  believed  by  them  all,  and  those  which  are  believed  by 
some  and  disbelieved  by  others.  ,  As  men  of  equal  piety,  talent 
and  learning  differ  in  respect  to  the  latter,  it  is  but  just  to  sup- 
pose, that  they  are  not  so  clearly  revealed,  and  so  definitely  de- 
cided by  Scripture,  as  those  points  which  all  agree  in  finding  in 
that  sacred  book.  And  as  they  are  not  so  clearly  revealed, 
they  cannot  be  essential  to  salvation,  nor  so  certain  in  themselves, 
if  our  knowledge  of  them  is  derived  from  revelation  alone. 

Moreover,  no  one  Protestant  sect  is  more  numerous  than  all 
the  others  together.  The  Lutheran  church,  which  is  by  far  the 
largest,  numbers  according  to  the  best  authorities,  a  population 
of  about  30,000,000,  whilst   the  whole  body  of  ProtesUnu 
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amounts  to  about  70,000,000.  Hence,  it  is  evident  that  the 
peculiar,  distinguishing  doctrine  of  each  sect,  is  disbelieved  by 
the  majority  of  Protestants.  If  a  disputed  doctrine  be  common 
to  several  of  the  larger  sects,  it  then  has  a  majority  of  all  Pro- 
testants in  its  favor,  and  the  probability  of  its  biblical  authority 
b  augmented.  But  those  doctrines  alone  can  be  regarded  as 
certainly  scriptural,  which  the  great  mass  of  all  enlightened, 
faithful,  acknowledged  Christians,  who  have  free  access  to  the 
Bible,  agree  in  finding  in  it.  These  undisputed  doctrines  alone, 
we  suppose,  can  be  essential  to  salvation.  For  it  is  acknow- 
ledged by  each  sect,  that  persons  denying  its  distinguishing 
tenets,  do  exhibit  evidence  of  piety,  and  will  be  saved.  Hence, 
uniting  this  judgment  of  all  the  sects,  Protestants  do  themselves 
acknowledge,  that  persons  will  be  saved  in  the  denial  of  each 
of  the  disputed  doctrines.  Hence,  none  but  the  undisputed 
tenets  are  in  fact  judged  by  Protestants  to  be  essential  to  sal- 
vation. 

If  these  views  be  correct,  all  christian  teachers  should  accus- 
tom themselves  to  distinguish  in  their  own  minds  between  the 
dbputed  and  the  undisputed  doctrines  of  Christianity  ;  and  in 
their  instructions  they  ought  to  give  special  prominence  to  the 
latter.  Who  would  think  of  adopting  as  text-book  in  a  Col- 
lege, an  author  on  Chemistry  or  Natural  Philosophy,  who  intro- 
duced the  various  disputed  opinions  and  theories  of  a  particular 
class  of  men,  which  he  regarded  as  true ;  but  did  not  distin- 
guish between  these  opinions,  and  those  facts  and  principles 
fully  established  and  admitted  by  all  ?  Let  us  go  one  step 
further,  and  suppose  the  peculiarities  referred  to  be  such  as  are 
regarded  as  erroneous  by  the  majority  of  chemists.  Such  a 
book  would  by  common  consent  be  considered  unsafe,  and  be 
pronounced  un philosophical.  Yet  this  is  exactly  the  practice 
of  all  the  different  denominations.  Their  standards  make  no 
distinction  between  fundamental  and  nonfundamental  doctrines, 
between  those  which  are  certain,  and  not  disputed  by  any 
acknowledged  christian  denomination,  and  those  which,  though 
believed  by  some,  are  disputed  and  disbelieved  by  others.  It 
would  certainly  be  conducive  to  christian  union  and  sound 
christian  knowledge,  if  the  distinction  between  disputed  and 
undbputed  doctrines  were  distinctly  made  by  including  the  latter 
only  in  the  public  creed,  leaving  the  former  as  subjects  of  ami- 
cable difference,  and  as  occasions  to  exercise  that  forbearance 
required  by  the  apostle,  in  <'  not  judging  our  brother."     For  if 
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we  introduce  these  minor,  disputed  points  into  our  test,  and 
then  by  virtue  of  it,  drive  out  of  our  church  all  who  in  the  least 
differ  from  us,  where  is  there  any  room  for  exercising  christian 
forbearance  to  a  ^^  brother  who  is  weak  in  the  faith."  There 
will  be  none  such  left.  We  think  the  great  apostle  evidently 
contemplated  a  different  practice  in  the  church. 

c)  Prominence  should  be  given  to  the  undisputed  truths  of 
Christianity,  because  they  are  the  principal  means  which  efl^t  the 
good  accomplished  by  all  the  di&rent  sects,  the  principal  means 
of  conversion,  sanctification  and  salvation.  Those  points  of  secta- 
riui  diversity  which  are  true,  (but  which,  these  are,  no  man  can 
determine  with  absolute  certainty,)  are  doubtless  more  or  less 
connected  with  the  more  important  truths,  and  have  some  influ- 
ence ;  yet  that  their  effect  is  comparatively  very  small,  b  mani- 
fest from  the  fact,  that  the  Spirit's  operations  have  been  ex- 
tended to  all  these  several  denominations.  .  The  errors  of  sects 
have  not  destroyed  the  blessing  vouchsafed  on  the  undisputed 
truths  held  by  them,  nor  prevented  them  from  being  the  vehi- 
cle of  salvatbn  to  thousands.    It  is  therefore  not  the  peculiari- 
ties of.  the  Lutherans,  the  Congregationaltsts,  the  Presbyterians, 
the  Episcopalians  or  Methodists,  which  do  the  good  accom- 
plished by  these  churches,  but  that  amount  of  truth  held  in 
common  by  all.    Hence  this  amount  of  common  truth,  ought 
always  to  be  distinguished  from  the  ^^  doubtful  disputations," 
and  especially  should  be  made  prominent  in  the  public  exerdses 
of  the  sanctuary. 

d)  Such  a  creed  would  serve  as  a  band  of  unions  between  aU 
true  Christians  over  the  whole  world.  Doctrine  is,  in  the 
judgment  of  mankind,  far  more  important  than  modes  of  gov- 
ernment. It  is  diversity  of  doctrine,  even  on  minor  points, 
which  has  been  adopted  as  the  pretext  for  the  major  part  of 
the  divbions  and  contentions  among  Christians.  The  adoption 
of  the  same  creed  of  fundamentab  by  all,  without  any  altera- 
tion, would  give  prominence  to  their  actual  agreement  in  essen- 
tial doctrines,  and  thus  operate  as  a  bond  of  union  among 
Christians.  Those  denominations  whose  standards  approxi- 
mate nearest  in  doctrine,  do  in  reality  cherish  and  exhiUt  more 
fellow  feeling  than  others  who  agree  in  fonn  of  government,  but 
differ  materially  in  doctrine.  Thb  b  exemplified  in  the  inti- 
mate union  and  cooperation  which  have  for  a  long  time  exbted 
between  the  Congregational,  the  Presbyterian,  and  the  Low- 
Dutch  churches  of  our  land.    Yet  there  have  always  been  in 
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these  cooperatiDg  and  affiliated  churches,  many  persons  who 
diflfered  from  each  other,  fully  as  much  as  the  creeds  of  any  two 
orthodox  churches  do.  The  contentions  in  the  church  about 
doctrine  arise  not  so  much  from  the  existence  of  some  diversity 
on  nonfundamentals,  as  from  the  fact,  that  the  majority  of  exis- 
ting creeds  hold  up  this  minor  diversity  to  constant  view,  and 
by  ranking  the  minor  and  disputed  points  among  the  doctrines 
which  are  the  test  of  ecclesiastical  communion,  they  perpetuate 
dissension  by  conveying  and  cherishing  the  impression,  that 
these  pomts  are  of  vital  moment.  A  fundamental  creed  would 
exert  directly  the  reverse  influence,  and  give  prominence  to 
those  doctrines  which  are  certainly  true,  and  are  not  disputed 
by  any  acknowleged  christian  sect ;  whilst  it  would  imply  the 
miaor  importance  of  the  disputed  points,  and  teach  men  to  ex- 
ercise charity  in  regard  to  them.  This  was  the  character  of 
the  Apostles'  creed  and  the  Nicene  creed,  which  were  the  only 
creeds  used  in  the  first  three  centuries  of  the  church  as  tests ; 
and  their  influence  as  a  bond  of  union  among  Christians  was 
confessedly  very  great.  Now  it  is  a  notorious  fact,  that  all  the 
Protestant  churches  believe  every  sentence  in  these  creeds,  and 
can  subscribe  them  without  renouncing  a  single  opinion.  So 
far  as  the  sacred  records  inform  us,  the  apostles  themselves  did 
not  require  half  as  much  as  is  contained  in  these  creeds.  The 
doctrine  on  which  they  laid  most  stress,  is  ^'  that  Jesus  is  the 
Son  of  God."  Every  spirit  that  confesses  that  Jesus  Christ  has 
come  in  the  flesh  is  of  God."  Whosoever  confesseth  that  Je- 
sus Christ  is  the  son  of  God,  Grod  dwelleth  in  him  and  he  in 
God."  Paul  to  the  Romans^  expressly  says :  ^^ This  is  the  • 
word  of  faith  which  we  preach,  that  if  thou  shalt  confess  with 
thy  mouth  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  shalt  believe  in  thine  heart,  that 
God  hath  raised  him  from  the  dead,  thou  shalt  be  saved. 

Concord  in  fundamentals  is  the  only  doctrinal  unity  which 
existed  among  primitive  Christians,  and  which  is  necessary. 
And  in  all  probability,  much  greater  unity  in  doctrine  never  will 
exist  in  the  church  on  earth,  unless  God  miraculously  produces 
more.  But  there  will  be  a  much  greater  degree  of  charity  and 
Ibibeantnce,  and  consequent  unity  of  spirit,  in  the  days  oi  mil- 
lennial glory,  and  the  freedom  of  investigation  and  practice  that 
are  advocated  in  this  appeal  and  would  be  secured  by  the  plan 
of  union  proposed,  wiU,  it  is  believed,  powerfully  tend  not  only 

to  produce  that  unity  of  spirit,  but  also  to  bring  about  some* 

"  .      . ,  .  .  .  ^ 

^  Romans  10: 8. 
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greater  unity  in  nonfundamental  points,  and  perhaps  in  the 
forms  of  government  and  worship.  When  Christians  shall  have 
full  liberty  to  change  their  opinions  on  minor  topics,  without 
the  fear  of  prosecution,  or  the  apprehension  of  popular  or  eo 
clesiastical  odium  as  the  primitive  Christians  had,  it  seems  nat- 
ural to  expect,  that  they  will  form  their  opinions  more  exclu- 
sively on  the  naked  evidences  of  the  truth  itself.  But  at  pre- 
sent, the  avowal  of  a  change  of  opinion  on  some  points  of  sec- 
tarian diversity,  is  in  some  Protestant  churches  connected  with 
such  formidable  inconveniences,  such  as  prosecution  for  heresy, 
removal  from  pastoral  charge,  odium  of  the  brethren  etc.,  that 
when  a  man,  and  especially  a  minister,  has  once  connected 
himself  with  any  denomination,  he  finds  it  very  difficult  to  en- 
gage in  the  investigation  of  these  minor  points  of  his  own  or 
other  denominations  free  from  extraneous  bias.  It  may  be 
said,  that  good  men  ought  to  rise  above  these  influences,  and  be 
unbiassed  by  such  consequences ;  but  it  is  far  easier  to  inculcate, 
than  practise  this  good  advice. 

e)  Such  a  creed  might  also  be  regarded  as  a  standing  te^- 
many  of  the  church  in  behalf  of  the  trtUh,  and  against  tnar. 
Let  it  not  be  said,  that  it  would  contain  any  thing  which  a  por- 
tion of  Christians  regard  as  error ;  for  It  is  to  embrace  only  those 
doctrines  which  all  the  so-called  orthodox  agree  in  finding  in 
Scripture.  Nor  can  it  in  justice  be  objected,  that  it  would  not 
be  explicit  or  ample  enough ;  it  would  be  far  more  explicit  and 
five  times  as  ample  as  the  testimony  which  the  church  of  Christ 
during  the  first  four  centuries  ever  bore  in  this  way.  Nor  do 
,  we.  suppose,  that  any  satisfactory  reason  can  be  adduced  to 
show,  that  it  is  the  duty  of  one  part  of  the  church  to  bear  testi- 
mony against  those  opinions  of  the  truth  of  which,  another  part 
are  '*  fully  persuaded  in  their  own  minds  "  and  thus  to  ^' judge 
one  another,"  (Rom.  14:  1 — 8.)  or  that  any  good  has  ever  re- 
sulted from  such  testimony. 

Fourth  Feature.  There  should  be  free  sacramental,  ec- 
clesi€Utical  and  ministerial  communiony  among  the  confederated 
churches. 

The  first  of  these  elements,  namely  free  sacramental  ccHn- 
munion,  may  be  said  already  to  exist  among  the  churches.  For 
by  it  is  not  intended,  that  the  members  of  any  branch  of  the 
Protestant  church  should  forsake  the  sacramental  ordinance  of 
the  house  in  which  they  statedly  worship.  This  could  be  pro- 
ductive only  of  confusion,  and  eventually  would  create  discord 
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instead  of  union.     And,  the  writer  supposes,  that  throughout 

the  whole  of  this  plan  diere  is  nothing  which  ought  to  create 

disturbance  or  unsettle  the  affairs  of  individual  congregations  of 

Christians.     But  when  members  of  one  church  are  present  at  a 

sacramental  celebration  in  another,  a  public  invitation  to  mem* 

bers  of  sister  churches  in  good  standing,  ought  always  to  be 

given,  as  it  happily  is  in  most  churches,  and*  ought  to  be,  as  it 

DOW  generally  is,  accepted.     On  this  topic,  the  practice  of  the 

churches  already  coincides  with  our  plan,  and  no  alteration 

would  be  desired,  excepting  that  the  few  churches  which  have 

not  yet  given  this  public  invitation,  should  also  adopt  the  prac* 

tice  of  their  brethren. 

By  eedenasticid  communion,  we  mean  that  a  certificate  of 
good  standing  in  any  one  church  should  be  a  certain  passport  for 
admission  to  regular  membership  in  any  bther.     This  element 
also  may  be  said  already  to  exist  in  the  di^rent  branches  of  the 
church.     Yet  its  real  import  is  not  always  understood,  nor  its 
legitimate  consequences  followed  out  in  practice.     Christians 
should  regard  themselves  as  members  of  the  church  universal  as 
well  as^f  any  particular  denomination.     Hence,  when  remov* 
iog  to  other  {daces,  although  they  naturally  and  properly  con- 
nest  themselves  with  their  own  denomination  if  there  be  a 
cbuich  of  the  kind  in  the  place ;  yet  if  there  be  not,  they  ought 
to  connect  themselves  with  any  other  christian  church  which 
corner  nearest  to  their  views  of  truth  and  duty,  and  in  which 
they  could  receive  and  communicate  the  greatest  amount  of  good. 
How   melancholy  is  it  that  persons,  professrag  to  be  Chris* 
tians,  living  in  villages  and  neighborhoods  where  there  is  not  and 
cannot  be  a  church  of  their  denomination,  remain  ten  or  twenty 
years,  and  often  for  life  unconnected  with  the  disciples  of  the 
same  Redeemer  around  them,  on  account  of  difierence  on  minor 
points  of  diversity.     How  still  more  distressing  the  thought  that 
ministers  of  that  blessed  Saviour  who  prayed,  that  all  his  disci* 
pies  might  *^  be  one,"  should  sometimes  confirm  the  prejudices 
of  such  individuals  in  the  hope  of  some  ultimate  fiur  distant  gain 
to  their  sect !  . 

By  minuterial  communion,  we  would  mean  that  a  certificate 
of  good  standing  in  the  ministry  of  one  churbb,  ought  to  be  a 
passport  for  admission  to  the  ministerial  ranks  of  any  other 
cboTcb,  if  connected  with  a  credible  profession  of  attachment  to 
the  atandaftb  of  goveroment,  discipline  and  form  of  worship  in 
Che  other ;  and  if  the  judicatttre  applied  to,  believe  the  applicant 
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possessed  of  the  qualifications,  gifts  and  graces  required  by  said 
standards,  and  calculated  to  be  useful  in  the  midst  of  them. 
This  feature  aiso  exists  in  the  practice  of  most  of  the  churches. 
It  is  not  at  all  unusujal  for  ministersof  the  Congregational,  Presby- 
terian, and  Low  Dutch  churches  to  transfer  their  relations.  Be- 
tween the  Lutheran  and  the  Moravian  churches  in  this  country 
the  same  is  the  case.  Several  of  our  most  respected  and  use- 
ful ministers  were  trained  in  the  church  of  the  United  Brethren 
and  transferred  their  relations  to  our  larger  and  more  destitute 
Zion.  Ministers  coming  with  good  credentials  from  the  Evan- 
gelical church  in  Germany,  apply  indifferently  either  to  the 
Lutheran  or  German  Reformed  church  in  this  country,  and  are 
received  by  both.  As  the  spirit  of  christian  union  increases,  we 
suppose  these  cases  of  transfer  will  probably  multiply  ;  and  that 
it  will  cease  in  any  case  to  be  odious  for  a  minister,  at  any  time 
of  life,  to  transfer  his  relations  to  another  church  either  from 
want  of  employment  in  his  own,  or  because  on  more  mature  ex- 
amination, or  observation  of  their  practical  effects,  he  believes 
the  forms  of  the  latter  more  scriptural  or  better  calculated  to  ad- 
vance the  kingdom  of  Christ. 

Ministerial  communion  also  implies  the  mutual  acknowledge- 
ment of  each  other's  official  character  by  the  clergy  of  the  con- 
federated churches.  On  this  point  it  may  be  thought  some  dif- 
£culty  would  exist  in  the  minds  of  some  of  our  Episcopal  breth- 
ren. This  difficulty,  if  it  exist  at  all,  must  be  confined  to  the 
high-church  party,  and  does  not  embarrass  those  who  embrace 
episcopacy,  not  from  the  belief  of  its  scriptural  authority,  but  on 
the  ground  of  expediency  ;  and  of  this  class  far  the  largest  por- 
tion of  that  church  has  always  been.  To  this  class  have  belong- 
ed archbishop  Whitgift,  Dr.  Willet,  bishops  Bilson,  Morton, 
Jewell,  Croft,  Burnet,  Dr.  Whitaker,  archbishops  Usher,  and 
Tillotson,  Drs.  Stillingfleet,  and  Hawies,  Sir  Peter  King,  and 
•the  venerable  Dr.  White,  late  bishop  of  the  Episcopal  cbuich 
in  Pennsylvania,  as  well  as,  if  we  mistake  not,  the  great  mass 
of  Episcopal  divines  and  laity  in  this  country.  In  a  pamphlet 
of  the  last  named  respectable  author,  published  many  years  ago, 
principally  to  recommend  a  temporary  departure  from  the  line 
of  episcopal  succession,  on  the  ground  that  bishops- could  not 
then  be  had,  he  uses  this  language  :  '^  Now  if  even  those  who 
hold  episcopacy  to  be  of  divine  right,  conceive  the  obligation  to 
it  not  to  be  binding,  when  that  idea  would  be  destructive  of 
public  wonhip ;  much  more  must  they  think  so,  who  indeed 
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venerate  and  prefer  that  form  as  the  most  ancient  and.  eligible, 
but  withaut  any  idea  of  divine  right  in  the  case«  This  the  au- 
thor believes  to  he  the  sentiment  of  the  great  body  of  Episco- 
palians in  America,  hi  which  respect  they  have  in  their  favor 
unquestionably  the  sense  of  the  church  of  England,  and  as  he 
believes  the  opinion  of  her  most  distinguished  prelates  for  pie^ 
ety,  virtue  and  abilities"  But  we  have  no  doubt,  that  even 
our  higb-church  brethren  do  in  spirit  (though  not  in  form)  ad- 
mit the  ministerial  character  of  other  c]er&:y  ;  and  we  take  plea-^ 
sure  in  being  able  to  cite  the  opinion  of  Dr.  H.  U.  Onderdonk, 
bishop  of  the  Episcopal  church  in  Pennsylvania  in  confirmation 
of  our  belief.  There  will  therefore  be  little  if  any  difficulty 
from  this  source.  See  his  Tract  on  '^  Episcopacy  tested  by. 
Scripture,"  p.  6. 

Fifth  Fisature.  In  all  matters  not  relating  to  the  govern- 
ment y  discipline  and  forms  of  worship  of  individual  churches, 
but  pertaining  to  the  common  cause  of  Christianity ,  let  the 
principle  of  cooperation  regardless  of  sect,  be  adopted  so  far 
as  the  nature  of  the  case  una  admit  and  as  fast  as  the  views  of 
the  partis  will  allow.  The  Scriptures  present  us  with  no  ex- 
ample of  regular  organization  for  extensive  benevolent  opera- 
tions. The  church  is  thus  left  to  choose  in  view  of  the  princi- 
ples of  the  New  Testament,  and  the  results  of  her  own  progres- 
sive experience.  The  forms  of  christian  associated  agency  in 
the  benevolent  enterprises  of  our  day,  are  usually  distinguished 
as  voluntary  and  ecclesiastical.  This  designation,  however, 
seems  not  to  be  entirely  accurate  ;  for  the  ecclesiastical  are  also 
in  one  sense  voluntary,  and  the  voluntary  are  ecclesisastk;al,  in- 
asmuch as  they  are  conducted  by  members  of  the  christian 
church.  More  properly  at  least  in  reference  to  the  subject  un- 
der discussion,  they  might  be  distinguished  as  catholic  and 
denominational.  Now  as  the  denominational  are  based  on  the 
principle  of  sect,  which  we  have  found  so  detrimental  to  the 
kedeemer's  kingdom ;  it  is  evident  that  those  -who  would  labor 
for  this  unity  and  aid  in  accomplishing  the  Saviour's  prayer, 
should  so  far  as  the  nature  of  the  case  admits,  prefer  those  cath- 
olic institutions,  in  which  such  as  profess  to  be  brethren  are 
found  acting  out  their  profession.  That  these  catholic  institu- 
tions exert  a  most  benign  influence  in  mitigating  the  rigors  of 
sectarian  asperity  and  in  knitting  together  in  love  the  hearts  of 
those  engaged  in  them,  can  be  doubted  by  no  one  acquamted 
with  the  history  of  the  American  Bible,  Tract,  Eklucation  and 
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Missiooary  Societies.  That  they  are  at  least  as  efficient  as  the 
denominational  organizations,  and  have  enjoyed  at  least  as  signal 
evidences  of  the  divine  favor,  will  also  not  be  disputed.  If  the 
parent  or  national  societies  be  supposed  to  have  too  great  a  con- 
centration of  power,  let  coordinate  branches  be  multiplied  and 
be  as  nearly  independent  of  the  parent  institution  as  experience 
may  prove  to  be  desirable,  and  each  branch  mainly  do  the  work 
within  its  own  bounds.  Yet  the  branches  also  should  be  catho- 
lic in  their  structure,  should  embrace  all  such  individuals  and 
congregational  societies  within  their  designated  bounds,  as  are 
willing  to  cooperate  among  the  different  denominations. 

But  it  by  no  means  follows,  that  denominational  societies  must 
of  necessity  be  wholly  sectarian  in  their  operations.  They  are 
sk>  only  when  their  funds  are  applied  exclusively  to  the  propa* 
gotion  of  Christianity  connected  with  the  sectarian  peculiarities 
of  the  church  with  which  they  are  connected ;  when  beneficia- 
ries are  selected  exclusively  from  the  members  of  that  denomi* 
nation ;  and  are  sustained  only  when  having  in  view  the  minis- 
try in  that  church.  The  spirit  of  catholic  uni<Hi  leads  us  to 
Rejoice  at  the  progress  of  the  Master's  kingdom  in  any  of  its  ao- 
knowledged  forms,  and  to  be  willing  to  aid  an  individual  to  labor 
in  any  portion  of  the  Lord's  vineyard,  rather  than  that  be  shoald 
not  enter  the  vineyard  at  all.  Let  those,  therefore,  who  prefer 
denominational  societies,  and  desire  to  promote  the  unity  of 
Christ's  body,  adopt  the  catholic  principles  of  aeticxi,  and  enter 
into  some  rules  of  cooperation  and  non-interference  with  the 
other  societies,  and  although  not  so  entirely  favorable  to  cathol* 
icism  as  the  purely  catholic  institutions,  they  would  be  huled 
by  the  friends  of  union  as  fellow-laborers  in  the  common  cause 
CI  apostolic  Catholicism. 

In  addition  to  the  superior  tendency  to  union  in  the  cath<die 
or  voluntary  associations,  they  enable  individual  Christians 
and  congregations  in  their  primary  capacity,  themselves  to  ap* 

Iiropriate  their  funds  immediately  to  such  purposes  as  tbey  pre- 
er,  without  the  intervention  of  ecclesiastical  lx>dies.  This  may 
lead  Christians  generally  to  feel  their  responsibility  more  senri- 
bly,  to  inquire  into  the  merits  of  different  christian  enterprises 
more  fully,  and  thus  to  become  more  deeply  interested  in  them. 
In  order  the  more  perfectly  to  secure  lo  the  catbdic  associa* 
tiona  their  ecclesiastical  and  orthodox  character,  it  might  not  be 
amiss  for  the  parent  institutions  and  primary  branches  to  incor- 
porate in  their  constitutions  an  acknowledgement  of  tlie  Ap99' 
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taUc  ProieMtant  Confessiony  requiring  a  subscriptioD  to  it  froin 
all  tbeir  principal  executive  officers,  their  beneficiaries  and  their 
missionaries  both  foreign  and  domestic.  These  societies  are 
even  now  amply  secured  on  this  point  by  their  regulations, 
which  require,  that  every  beneficiary  shall  be  member  of  some 
christian  church,  and  that  every  missionary  sent  either  into  tlie 
domestic  or  foreign  field,  shall  be  in  regular  connection  and  good 
standing  in  the  ministry  of  some  orthodox  denomination.  Still 
as  the  proposed  creed  is  a  catholic  one,  there  would  be  a  con« 
gniity  in  its  distinctive  acknowledgement  by  catholic  societies, 
and  it  would  tend  to  give  still  greater  promi)ience  to  the  com- 
mon iaith. 

Sixth  Fhatube.  TAe  Bible  should  as  much  asjposMU  he 
made  the  iext^book  in  all  religious  and  theological  instruction. 
It  ]k  incontrovertible  that  in  consequence  of  the  great  abundance 
even  of  good  uninspired  works,  the  book  of  God  in  its  naked 
form  just  as  its  author  made  it,  receives  less  attention  than  it 
merits.     We  would  not,  of  course,  object  to  elementary  books 
for  the  instruotioB  of  children  and  youth  ;  yet  it  seems  desira- 
ble, that  they  contain  only  the  common  ground  of  christian 
doctrine.     Many  of  the  books,  employed  in  training  the  rising 
generation,  are  tinctured  by  sectarian  peculiarities,  whilst  others 
are  professedly  sectarian,  and  cannot  fail  to  leave  impressions 
unfriendly  to  the  cause  of  union.    Every  denomination  must 
indeed  have  full  liberty  to  use  such  works  for  purposes  of  in* 
stractbn  without  being  upbraided :  yet  it  cannot  fail  to  be  per- 
ceived, that  the  unity  of  Christ's  body  will  be  best  subserved 
by  occupying  the  attention  of  children  mainly  with  the  ground 
aod  common  truths  of  our  holy  religion,  by  preferring  elementary 
books  of  an  unsectarian  character,  and  by  the*  early  use  of  the 
Bible  as  the  chief  book  of  study  and  instruction,    ft  is  moreo- 
ver due  to  that  blessed  volume,  that  it  should  not  only  be  called 
the  best  of  books,  htfi,  also  treated  as  such ;  and  be  made  use  of 
on  all  suitable  occasions,  not  so  much  with  the  View  of  estab- 
Ibhing,'by  detached  quotations,  positions  already  made  out,  ai 
lor  the  analytic  study  of  the  book  Itself.    F(Nr  this  cause  Bible 
classes  are  deserving  of  high  commendation,  even  admitting  that 
disputed  points  are  sometimes  discussed.     The  schdar  is  still 
empkyed  in  the  direct  study  of  the  word  of  God,  and  will  learn 
to  judge  lor  himself.    Those  books  of  instnictk>n,  such  as  the 
BiUe  questions  of  the  American  Sunday  School  Unum,  which 
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require  tbe  scholar  unaToidablj  and  constantly  to  refer  to  the 
Bible  for  answers,  are  peculiarly  appropriate. 

In  theological  seminaries  also  the  Bible  should  as  much  as 
possible  be  made  the  subject  of  direct  study  on  all  the  diflfereot 
branches  of  theology ;  and  on  every  topic  the  student  should 
be  required  to  search  the  Scriptures  for  himself,  and  present 
the  results  of  his  examination.  This  course  is  in  a  greater  or 
or  less  degree  already  pursued  in  many  of  our  principal  schools 
of  the  prophets.  Yet  it  is  probable,  that  it  might  be  carried  to 
greater  extent.  In  Biblical  History,  in  Doctrinal,  Practical  and 
Polemical  Theology  this  plan  can  be  employed  with  the  utmost 
facility,  and  its  undoubted  tendency  is  to  obliterate  sectarian 
prejudices  and  distinctions,  and  to  promote  alike  christian  union 
and  Bible  truth.  The  more  we  can  fix  the  attention  of  the 
student  to  the  word  of  God,  the  better  shall  we  be  able  to  raise 
up  a  generation  of  ministers  disengaged  from  the  shackles  of 
sectarianism,  and  firmly  planted  on  tbe  broad  platform  of  the 
Bible ;  men  possessing  the  most  enlarged  views  of  the  Re- 
deemer's kingdom,  and  ready  to  devise  and  execute  millennial 
schemes  for  its  advancement. 

The  ;iEVEKTH  and  last  FeaHtre,  of  vnian  it  that  mii" 
sumariesy  going  into  foreign  lands ,  ought  to  use  and  profess 
no  other  than  this  common  creeds  the  Apostolic  Protestant 
Confessiony  and  connect  with  it  whatever  form  of  church-gov- 
ernment and  mode  of  worship  they  prefer. 

For  the  sake  of  our  bleeding  Saviour,  our  sectarian  divbions 
ought  not  to  be  carried  to  heathen  lands.  The  Protestant 
churches  amount  to  but  sixty  millions  out  of  seven  hundred 
millions,  the  probable  population  of  our  entire  globe,  and  ought 
not  to  spread  the  Corinthian  contagion  of  sectarianism  over  tbe 
gentile  world.  In  view  of  all  the  divisions  and  contentions, 
which  sectarianism  has  entailed  on  the  heritage  of  God,  how 
much  better  would  it  be,  that  the  disciples  of  the  Lord,  in- 
structed by  the  experience  of  three  hundred  yeai3  of  discord  in 
the  household  of  taith,  should  settle  down  on  some  better  plan 
for  preserving  the  unity  of  the  church,  as  her  triumphs  are  ex- 
tending into  heathen  countries  !  The  signs  of  the  times  impe- 
riously call  us  to  this  duty  ;  aqd  a  more  convenient  season  can- 
not be  expected  in  the  providence  of  God.  Deeply  impressed 
with  the  conviction  that  something  can,  and  therefore  something 
ought  to  be  done,  the  writer,  whose  attention  has  for  many 
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jeBis  been  directed  to  this  subject,  felt  constrained  to  address 
this  fraternal  appeal  to  the  American  churches.  Whether  that 
Divine  Saviour,  who  has  promised  to  be  with  his  disciples  unto 
the  end  of  the  world,  will  incline  the  hearts  of  his  children  to 
heed  this  appeal,  the  future  must  develope.  But  whether  or 
not,  the  writer  feels,  that  he  will  have  discharged  a  solemn  du- 
ty, and  be  cannot  resist  the  conviction  that  some  good  will  ac- 
crue to  the  kingdom  of  the  blessed  Saviour.  It  is  certainly 
supremely  desirable  that  the  unity  of  the  church  should  be  re- 
stored in  christian  lands,  and  that  the  sacramental  host  who  bear 
the  standard  of  the  cross  bto  the  heathen  world,  should  present 
an  undivided  front.  Better  that  the  heathen  should  never  hear 
of  liuther,  and  Calvin,  and  Arminius,  and  Wesley,  and  base 
their  religion  purely  on  the  Bible,  than  that  the  sectarian  divis- 
ions connected  with  these  names  should  be  carried  among  them, 
still  to  vex,  and  agitate  and  paralize  the  church. 

Whilst  the  entire  pagan  world  is  before  them  no  two  sects 
ought  to  send  missionaries  into  the  same  district  of  country. 
Thus  the  immediate  collision  of  sects  would  be  prevented  for  a 
season.  Yet  if  they  take  with  them  their  extended  sectarian 
creeds,  it  will  not  be  long  before  dissenters  firom  it,  will  grow 
up  among  their  own  disciples,  and  thus  the  old  evil  soon  return. 
But  if  a  creed  covering  only  the  common,  undisputed  ground 
of  Christianity  betaken,  there  will  be  no  need  of  disciplining  any 
but  such  as  ought  to  be  excluded  from  all  christian  churches, 
and  therefore  could  not  form  any  christian  sect..  And  as  the 
Scriptures  present  us  with  no  entire  detailed  system  of  church- 
government,  our  predilections  on  that  subject  are  produced 
chiefly  by  the  influence  and  example  of  parents  and  teachers, 
and  there  is  little,  very  little  probability  of  secession  from  any  of 
the  churches  in  heathen  lands,  on  this  ground. 

In  addition  to  these  fundamental  features  of  the  projected 
union,  Christians  should  endeavor  gradually  to  restore  unity  (X 
mutual  acknowledgement  in  nante,  as  well  as  in  the  thing. 
Geographical  names  should  be  adopted  for  all  catholic  or  vol- 
untary associations,  which  may  be  erected.  In  this  respect  the 
American  Education,  Tract,  Bible,  Missionary  and  other  societies 
have*  set  a  noble  example.  Each  denomination  should  speak 
of  itself  not  as  the  church,  but  as  a  branch  of  the  church.  How 
delightful  would  it  be,  to  hear  Christians  habitually  employing 
pbrauseology  indicative  of  their  unity,  and  to  hear  them  speak  of 
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The  Lutheran  Branch  of  the  church, 
The  Episcopal  Branch  of  the  church, 
The  Presbyterian  Branch  of  the  church. 
The  Methodist  Branch  of  the  church,  etc.  etc. 
Thus  would  we  literally  verify  the  declaration  of  the  Lord's 
prophet,  '^  And  the  Lord  will  be  king  over  all  the  earth ;  m 
that  day  there  will  be  one  Lord  and  hi$  name  one"  Zech.  14: 9. 
As  to  one  Supreme  Representative  Body,  having  even  limit* 
ed  jurisdiction  over  all  the  confederated  bodies,  for  which  some 
may  have  been  looking  as  a  feature  of  this  plan  of  union — there 
was  none  such  in  the  apostolic  age,  and  we  need  none.    The 
tendency  of  such  bodies  is  naturally  to  an  increase  of  power-— 
they  are  the  foster-mothers  of  papacy,  and  dangerous  to  true 
liberty  of  conscience. 

Should  any  circumstances  m  the  Providence  of  God,  here- 
after render  it  necessary,  and  the  great  bodv  of  the  confederated 
denominations  unite  in  the  call,  a  mere  advisoiy  council  might 
be  convened,  consisting  of  a  small  senatorial  delegation,  in  equal 
numbers  from  each  denomination,  without  legislative  or  judicial 
power,  its  advice  to  be  confined  to  the  general  interests  of  the 
Kedeemer's  kingdom*  Yet  €ven  such  a  council  ought  not  to 
meet  sutedly  nor  often,  and  forms  no  part  of  the  propo^  unioD. 

The  Apostolic,  Protestant  ComrEssioN, 

for  which  the  reader  is  now  prepared,  is  nothing  more  than  a 
selection  of  such  articles  or  paits  of  articles^  on  the  topics  de- 
termined by  the  several  confessions,  as  are  believed  by  all  the 
so-called  orthodox  churches.  Not  a  single  word  is  altered  or 
added.  The  authority  of  thb  confession  is  based  on  the  ftct, 
that  every  sentence,  every  idea  of  it,  has  been  sanctioned  by 
one  or  other  of  the  Protestant  conventions  that  adopted  the 
creeds  from  which  the  articles  are  selected,  and  by  the  denomi- 
nations receiving  those  creeds.  The  whole  creed  has  therefive 
ahready  received  the  ecclesiastical  sanction  of  acknowledged 
churches.  Its  sanction  in  iU  present  form  and  for  the  prtqHh 
sed  purpose,  it  can  only  receive  by  the  successive  action  of  such 
eocIesiastk»I  bodies,  and  churches  and  individuals  as  in  the 
Providence  of  God  may  receive  it,  and  publish  their  assent  to  it, 
not  as  renouncing  any  of  their  ibrmer  opinioos,  but  as  legaidiog 
this  as  the  teat  m  discipline  and  communion. 
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The  Apostolic,  Protestant  Confession, 

Part  I.     7%e  Apostles^  Creed. 

"I  believe  in  God  the  Father  Almighty,  the  Maker  of  hea- 
ven and  earth  :  And  in  Jesus  Christ,  his  only  Son  our  Lord ; 
who  was  conceived  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  bom  of  the  virgin  Ma- 
r^,  suffered  under  Pontius  Pilate,  was  cruci&ed,  dead  and  bu- 
ned« — ^The  third  day  he  rose  from  the  dead,  he  ascended  into 
heaven,  and  sitteth  on  the  right  hand  of  God  the  Father  Al- 
mighty, from  thence  he  shall  come  to  judge  the  quick  and  the 
dead. 

"  I  believe  in  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  holy  catholic  or  universal 
church;  the  communion  of  saints;  the  forgiveness  of  sins ;  the 
lesuirection  of  the  body,  and  the  life  everlasting." 

Part  II.     The  United  Protestant  Confession. 

Art.  I.     Of  the  Scriptures. 

The  Holy  Scripture  containeth  all  things  necessary  to  sal- 
vation :  so  that  whatsoever  is  not  read  therein,  nor  may  be 
proved  thereby,  is  not  to  be  required  of  any  man,  that  it  should 
be  believed  as  an  article  of  the  faith,  or  be  thought  requisite  or 
necessary  to  salvation.^  Under  the  name  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures, or  the  word  of  God  written,  are  now  contained  all  the 
books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  which  are  these  : 

Genesis, 

Exodus, 

Leviticus, 

Numbers, 

Deuteronomy, 

Joshua, 

Judges, 

Ruth, 

I.  Samuel, 

n.  Samuel, 

I.  Kings, 

n.  Kin^, 

L  Chronicles, 

n.  Chronicles, 

Ezra, 

^  Articles  of  the  Episcopal  church,  Art  VL  and  of  the  Disciplme 
of  the  Metbodisi  church.  Art.  V. 
Vol.  XL  No.  30  52 


Nehemiah, 

Obadiah, 

Esther, 

Jonah, 

Job, 

Micah, 

Psalms, 

Nahum, 

Proverbs, 

Habakkuk, 

Ecclesiastes,  ., 

Zephaniah, 

Song  of  Solomon, 

Haggai, 

Tsniah, 

Zechariah, 

Jeremiah, 

Malachi, 

Tjamentati(»is, 

Matthew, 

Ezekiel, 

Mark, 

Daniel, 

Luke, 

Rosea, 

John, 

Joel, 

Acts  of  the  Apostles, 
Epistle  to  the  Romans, 

Amos, 
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I.  Ck)rinthiaii8,  II.  Thessalonians,  I.  Peter, 

n.  Corinthians,  I.  Timothy,  II.  Peter, 

Galatians,  11.  Timothy,  I.  John, 

Ephesians,  Titus,  11.  John, 

Philippians,  Philemon,  DI.  John, 

Colossians,  Hehrews,  Jude, 

I.  Thessalonians,  Epistle  of  James,  Revelation. 

All  which  are  given  by  inspiration  of  God  to  be  the  rule  of 
faith  and  life.  The  books  commonly  called  ^ocrypha,  not 
being  of  divine  inspiration  are  no  part  of  the  canon  of  the  Scrip- 
ture.* 

Art.  II.     Of  Ood  and  the  Trinity. 

Our  churches  with  one  accord  teach,  that  there  is  one  (rod, 
eternal,  incorporeal,  indivisible,  in^nite  in  power,  wisdom  and 
goodness,  the  creator  and  preserver  of  all  things  visible  and  in- 
visible ;  and  yet,  that  there  are  three  persons,  who  are  of  the 
same  essence  and  power,  and  are  coeternal^  the  Father,  the 
Son,  and  the  Holy  Spirit.^ 

Art.  III.     Of  the  Son  of  Ood  and  the  Atonement. 

They  likewise  teach,  that  the  Word,  that  is,  the  Son  of  God, 
assumed  human  nature,  so  that  the  two  natures  human  and  di- 
vine, united  in  one  person,  constitute  one  Christ,  who  is  true 
God  and  man ;  bom  of  the  virgin  Mary  ;  and  truly  suffered, 
was  crucified,  died,  and  was  buried,  that  he  might  be  a  sacrifice 
for  the  sins  of  men.^ 

Art.  IV.     Of  Human  Depravity. 

God  having  made  a  covenant  of  works  and  of  life  thereupon 
with  our  first  parents ;  they,  seduced  by  the  subtilty  and  temp- 
tation of  Satan,  did  wilfully  transgress  and  break  the  covenant 
by  eating  the  forbidden  fruit.^     By  this  sin  they  fell  from  their 

1  Ratio  Disciplinae  or  Constitution  of  the  Congregational  Churches, 
Art.  I.  §  2.  3.  and  Confession  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  Art.  I.  $  2. 
3.  The  Calvinifltic  Baptists  are  supposed  generally  to  agree  in  the 
views  of  this  Confession,  though  they  have  not  formally  adopted  it: 
and  the  Confession  of  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church  is  also  of  the  same 
general  doctrinal  imporL 

^  Lutheran  and  Moravian  (United  Brethren's)  Confession,  Art.  I. 

'  Idem,  Art.  III.  aeeording  to  the  translation  contained  in  the  wri- 
ter's "  Popular  Theology."  ^  Congregational,  Art.  VI.  1. 
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original  righteousness  and  communion  with  God,  and  so  became 
dead  in  sin.^  They  being  the  root  of  all  mankind,  a  corrupted 
nature  is  conveyed  to  all  their  posterity  descending  from  them 
by  ordinary  generation.^  The  condition  of  man  after  the  fall 
of  Adam,  is  such,^  that  his  will  is  neither  forced,  nor  by  any  ab- 
solute necessity  of  nature  determined  to  do  good  or  evil:^  but 
it  does  not  possess  the  power,  without  the  influence  of  the  Ho- 
ly Spirit,  of  being  just  before  God.^ 

Abt.  V.     Of  Justification. 

We  are  accounted  righteous  before  God  only  for  the  merit  of 
our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesqs  Christ  by  faith  ;  and  not  for  our 
owh  works  or  deservings.^  Thb  faith  must  bring  forth  good 
fruits ;  and  it  is  our  duty  to  perform  those  good  works  which 
God  has  commanded,  because  he  has  enjoined  them,  and  net  in 
the  expectation  of  thereby  meriting  justiflcation  before  him.'' 
Good  works  cannot  put  away  our  sins,  and  endure  the  severity 
of  God's  judgment.® 

Art.  VI.     Of  the  Church. 

The  visible  church,  which  is  catholic  or  universal  under  the 
Gospel  (not  confined  to  one  nation),  consists  of  all  those  through- 
out the  world,  that  profess  the  true  religion,  and  is  the  kingdom 
of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  Unto  this  catholic,  visible  church| 
Christ  hath  given  the  ministry,  oracles  and  ordinances  of  God.^ 
For  the  true  unity  of  the  church,  it  is  not  necessary  that  the 
same  rites  and  ceremonies,  instituted  by  men,  should  be  every- 
where observed.^^  The  purest  churches  under  heaven  are 
subject  both  to  mixture  and  error  ;^^  nevertheless,  Christ  always 
hath  had  and  ever  shall  have  a  visible  kingdom  in  this  world  to 
the  end  thereof,  of  such  as  believe  in  him  and  make  professioa 

^  Presbyterian,  Art  VI.  2.         ^  CoDgregational,  Art  VI.  3. 
'  Episcopal,  Art  X.  ^  Presbyt.  and  Congreg.  IX.  L 

'  Lutheran  and  Moravian  €onf.  Art  XVIII. 

*  Episcopal  Conf.  Art  XI.  and  Methodist,  Art  IX. 
''  Lutheran  and  Moravian  Conf.  Art.  VI. 

^  Methodist  Discip.  Art  X.  and  Episcopal  Conf.  Art  XIL 

*  Preebyterian  Conf.  Art.  XXV.  2.  8. 
^^  Lutheran  and  Moravian,  Art  VIL 

11  Presb.  XXV.  a  and  Cong.  XXVI.  3. 


of  his  name.  ^  There  is  no  other  head  of  the  church  but  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ :  nor  can  the  pope  of  Rome  in  any  sense  be 
the  head  thereof.^ 

Art.  VIL     Of  the  Sacraments,  Baptism  and  the  Larfs 

Supper, 

The  sacraments  were  instituted  not  only  as  marks  of  a  chris- 
tian profession  among  men ;  but  rather  as  signs  and  evidences 
of  the  divine  disposition  towards  us^  tendered  for  the  purpose  of 
exciting  and  confirming  the  faith  of  those  who  use  tbeni.^ 
There  be  only  two  sacran^ents  ordained  by  Christ  our  Lord  in 
the  Gospel,  that  is  to  say,  Baptism  and  the  Supper  of  the 
Lord.  ^  Baptism  is  ordained  not  only  for  the  solemn  admission 
of  the  party  baptized  into  the  visible  church ;  but  also  to  be 
unto  him  a  sign  of  the  covenant  of  grace,  of  regeneration,  of 
remission  of  sins,  and  of  his  giving  up  unto  God  through  Jesus 
Christ,  to  walk  in  newness  of  life.^  .The  supper  of  the  Lord 
is  not  only  a  sign  of  the  love  that  Christians  ought  to  have 
among  themselves ;  but  rather  is  a  sacrament  of  our  redemption 
by  Christ's  death. • 

In  this  sacrament  Christ  is  not  offered  up,  nor  any  real  sacri- 
fice made  at  all,  for  remission  of  sins  of  the  quick  or  dead ;  so 
that  the  popish  sacrifice  of  the  mass,  as  they  call  it,  is  most  in- 
jurious to  Christ's  one  only  sacrifice.  "^  That  doctrine  which 
niaintains  a  change  of  the  bread  and  wine  into  Christ's  body  and 
blood  (commonly  called  transubstantiation)  by  consecration  of  a 

Eriest,  or  m  any  other  way,  is  repugnant  not  to  Scripture  alooe, 
ut  even  to  common  sense  and  reason.^  The  denying  of  the 
cup  to  the  people,  and  worshipping  the  elements,  or  carrying 
them  about  for  adoration,  are  all  contrary  to  the  institution  df 
Christ. » 

1  Congregational  Conf.  Art.  XXVI.  a 

«  Congr.  XXVI.  4.  and  Preab.  XXV.  6. 

'  Lutheran  and  Moravian  ConC  Art.  XII  f. 

«  Preab.  Art.  XXVII.  4.  and  Congr.  XXVIII.  4. 

»  Preab.  Art.  XXVIII.  1. 

«  Methodist  Disc.  Art.  XVIII.  and  E|>isc.  Art.  XXVUI. 

7  Preab.  Art.  XXIX.  2.  and  Cong.  XXX.  3. 

•  Preab.  Conf.  Art  XXIX.  6.  and  Cong.  XXX.  6. 

•  Preab.  XXIX.  4.  Cong.  XXX.  4. 
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Art.  VIII.     Of  Purgatory,  etc. 

The  Romish  doctrine  concerning  purgatory,  worshipping  as 
well- of  images  as  of  relics,  and  also  invocation  of  saints,  is  re- 
pugnant to  the  word  of  God.  ^ 

Abt.  IX.     Liberty  of  Conscience, 

God  alone  is  the  Lord  of  conscience  and  hath  left  it  free  from 
the  doctrines  and  commandments  of  men,  which  are  in  any 
wise  contrary  to  his  word,  or  beside  it  in  matters  of  faith  or 
worship.  So  that  to  believe  such  doctrines  or  to  obey  such 
commandments  out  of  conscience,  is  to  betray  true  liberty  of 
conscience ;  and,  the  requiring  of  an  implicit  faith  and  an  ab- 
solute and  blind  obedience  is  to  destroy  liberty  of  conscience 
and  reason  also.^ 

Art.  X.     Of  Civil  Government, 

God  the  supreme  Lord  and  king  of  all  the  world,  hath  or- 
dained civil  magistrates  to  be  under  him,  over  the  people,  for 
his  own  glory  and  the«public  good ;  and  to  this  end  hath  armed 
them  with  power,  for  the  defence  and  encouragement  of  them 
that  do  good,  and  for  the  punishment  of  evil-doers.  ^  The  pow- 
er of  the  civil  magistrate  extendeth  to  all  men,  as  well  clergy 
as  laity  in  things  temporal ;  but  hath  no  authority  in  things 
purely  spiritual.^  Christians  ought  to  yield  obedience  to  the 
civil  ofllcers  and  laws  of  the  land :  unless  they  should  command 
something  sinful ;  in  which  case  it  is  a  duty  to  obey  God  rather 
than  roan.^ 

Art.  XI.     Comm/union  of  Saints, 

Saints  are  bound  to  maintain  an  holy  fellowship  and  commun- 
ion in  the  worship  of  God,  and  in  performing  such  other  spirit- 
ual services  as  tend  to  their  mutual  edification :  As  also  in  re- 
lieving each  other  in  outward  things,  according  to  their  several 
abilities  and  necessities;  which  communion,  as  God  ofPereth 
opportunity,  is  to  be  extended  to  all  those  who  in  every  place 
call  upon  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus.^ 

^  Methodist  Disc.  Art.  XIV.  and  Episcopal,  Art.  XXII. 
«  Presb.  XX.  2.  »  Cong.  XXIV.  1.  and  Preeb.  XXUL  J. 

^  EpiBc.  XXXVII.         ft  Lutberao  and  Moravian,  Art  XVI. 
*  Cong.  XXVII.  3.  and  Preab.  XXVI.  2. 
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Art.  XII.      Of  the  Future  Judgment  and  Retribution. 

At  the  end  of  the  world  Christ  will  appear  for  judgment,  he 
will  raise  the  dead,  he  will  give  to  the  pious  eternal  life  and 
endless  joys  ;  but  will  condemn  wicked  men  and  devils  to  be 
punished  without  end.^  As  Christ  would  have  us  to  be  cer- 
tainly persuaded,  that  there  shall  be  a  day  of  judgment,  to  de- 
ter aU  men  from  sin ;  so  will  he  have  that  day  unknown  to 
men,  that  they  may  shake  off  all  carnal  security  and  be  always 
watchful,  because  they  know  pot  at  what  hour  the  Lord  will 
come,  and  may  be  ever  prepared  to  say,  Camej  Lord  Jetut^ 
Come  quickly.  Amen.^ 

Mode  of  Operation. 

It  only  remains  that  a  few  words  be  said  as  to  the  manner  in 
which  this  plan  could  with  very  little  delay  be  adopted  by  all 
who  approve  of  its  principles  and  are  desirous  of  cooperating  in 
restoring  unity  to  the  body  of  Christ. 

The  call  of  a  general  convention  of  all  the  friends  of  the 
cause  would  probably  not  be  expedient  nor  extensively  suc^ 
cessful ;  nor  indeed  is  it  necessary. 

I.  Let  the  friends  of  union,  be  they  benevolent  individuab 
or  associations,  extensively  circulate  this  appeal  among  the  dif- 
ferent churches,  ministers  and  laity. 

II.  Let  the  friends  of  the  cause  invite  the  difierent  ecclesias- 
tical bodies  to  which  they  belong  to  investigate  the  plan,  and 
so  soon  as  they  approve  of  it  adopt  it  each  for  itself  and  resolve 
henceforth  to  act  upon  it. 

III.  If  any  orthodox  denomination  find  in  it  a  single  article 
or  sentence  or  idea,  which  positively y  (not  by  inference)  teaches 
what  they  regard  as  enx>r,  let  them  strike  it  out,  and  adopt  the 
residue.  The  writer  is  however  not  aware  that  such  a  clause 
is  found  in  it.  Other  denominations  would  then  also  omit  it  as 
a  disputed  pcnnt,  not  belonging  to  the  conunon  ground  of  PfO- 
testantbm,  and  the  residue  remain  as  the  United  Protestant 
Confession^  regularly  adopted  by  the  confederated  denomiDa- 
tions. 

IV.  Let  vacant  churches,  and  Christians  of  difierent  denomi- 
nations in  destitute  villages  and  neighborhoods  be  encouraged 

^  Latheran  and  Moravian  Conf.  Art  XVII. 

»  Presbyterian,  XXXIIl.  3.   Coogregadonal,  XXXII.  8. 
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to  unite  in  adopting  the  Apostolic  Protestant  Confession,  and 
plan  of  union,  and  join  in  calling  a  minister  of  any  one  of  the 
confederated  churches. 

V.  Let  each  of  the  confederated  denominations  and  mission- 
ary societies  both  voluntary  and  denominational  resolve  not  to 
send  a  minister  into  any  village  or  neighborhood  already  ade- 
quately supplied  by  a  minister  from  another  branch  of  the  union, 
but  advise  their  members  to  unite  with  their  confederated  breth- 
ren in  supporting  the  mbister  already  stationed  among  them, 
or  some  other  one  of  good  standing  in  either  of  the  confederated 
denominations,  in  whose  support  they  can  agree. 

VI.  Whenever  the  confederated  population  of  a  district  is 
unable  to  suppc^rt  a  minister,  let  application  be  made  to  the 
proper  officers  of  the  missionary  society  of  their  choice,  for  such 
aid  as  they  may  need. 

VII.  Let  the  education  and  missionary  societies  of  the  con- 
federated churches  confer  with  each  other,  adopt  rules  of  co- 
operation, and  resolve  with  renewed  ardor  by  the  help  of  God 
to  supply  every  destitute  place  in  our  land  with  faithful  minis- 
ters, and  labor  with  re-doubled  zeal  in  the  definite  enterprise  of 
sending  the  Gospel  to  every  rational  creature  throughout  '^  the 
field  of  the  world." 

This  plan  would  tend  to  produce  unity  of  spirit  first,  whilst 
it  will'  prepare  the  way  for  greater  unity  in  external  forms  ;  if 
the  Lord  designs  to  efi[ect  it.  If  its  prominent  features  were 
faithfully  carried  out,  the  Protestant  church  would  present  as 
much  external  unity  of  organization,  as  that  of  the  apostolic  age, 
and  therefore  in  all  probability  as  much  as  is  desirable;  whilst, 
happy  consummation !  the  members  of  the  Saviour's  body  would 
again  have  the  same  care  one  for  another ;  and  whether  one 
member  suffer,  all  the  members  suffer  with  it,  or  one  member 
be  honored,  all  the  members  rejoice  with  it !  and  the  intellect  of 
the  christian  church  would  no  longer  be  expended  in  internal 
contentions,  but  all  her  energies  be  directed  to  the  conversion  of 
the  world. 

In  conclusion,  we  would  commend  this  humble,  well-meant  ef- 
fort to  the  blessing  of  that  divine  Saviour,  who  has  watched  over 
his  church  amidst  all  the  vicissitudes  of  her  history.  If  this  plan  is 
accordant  with  hb  will,  may  he  graciously  accept  and  prosper 
it;  and  if  not,  may  he  defeat  it,  and  at  the  day  of  final  account, 
regard  with  iavor  the  upright  intention  from  which  it  has  ema- 
nated! 
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ARTICLE   IV. 

Causes  of  thc  Denial  of  the   Mosaic  Origin  of  the 

Pentateuch. 

Tr«nlst«l  fWmi  the  Garmim  of  Prof.  Henntenberf  of  Borlln,  by  Rev.  E.  BallAOliB*,  Aflit> 
tant  lonruotor  in  the  Unioa  Tbool.  80m.,  rrioco  Edward,  VirgioSa. 

Introductory  Notice^  by  the  Translator, 

'[The  following  article  is  a  translation  of  the  greater  portioD 
of  the  Prolegomena  to  the  last  work  published  by  Hengsten- 
berg,  entitled  Authentie  des  PentcUeuchsj  Bd.  I.  (Authendcity 
of  the  Pentateuch,  Vol.  I.^  This  work  is  another  step  in  pro^ 
ecution  of  the  author's  design  of  giving  to  the  world  a  complete 
work  on  Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament.  The  general  title 
of  that  work  is  Beytrage  zur  Einleitungins  AJUe  Testamant 

S contributions  to  Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament),  of  whkb 
is  is  the  first  part  of  the  second  volume.  The  first  volume 
was  upon  the  Authenticity  of  Daniel  and  the  Integrity  of  Zecb- 
ariah.  The  author  takes  up  his  topics  not  in  regular  order,  but 
as  he  judges  them  to  be  called  for  by  the  state  of  things.  He 
thus  gives  the  course  and  order  which  he  has  chosen  for  the 
discussion  of  his  subjects  (Vorwort  zur  Authentie  des  Daniel 
und  der  Integritat  des  Sacharjah)  :  '^  the  antiquity  of  Job,  the 
age  and  credibility  of  the  books  of  Chronicles  and  Esther,  the 
sources  of  the  historical  books,  the  allegorical  interpretation  oi 
the  Song  of  Solomon,  etc.,  and  afterwards,  if  the  Lord  give  life 
and  health,  all  other  topics  of  Introduction ;  so  that  these  Bey- 
trage when  completed,  may,  with  the  help  of  copious  synopses 
and  indexes,  serve  as  a  Manual  of  Introduction."  May  the 
Lord  speed  his  work. — ^Those  who  are  acquainted  with  the 
fundamental  investigations  of  Hengstenberg  are  prepared  to  ex- 
pect in  the  work  before  us  one  worthy  of  the  subject.  The 
call  for  such  a  work  may  be  inferred  firom  the  author's  state* 
ment  of  the  difiTerent  opinions  on  the  authorship  of  the  Penta- 
teuch, infra  pp.  31— 3o.  Its  design  is,  to  vindicate  the  Mosaic 
origin,  and  so  the  historic  truth,  of  the  Pentateuch.  This  vol- 
ume refiites  the  objection  made  to  its  Mosaic  origin  from  the 
supposed  later  discovery  and  use  of  the  art  of  writing  ;  proves 
the  existence  of  the  Pentateuch  in  the  kingdom  of  Israel  by  the 
Samaritan  Pentateuch,  and  quotations  of  and  allusions  to  die 
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Pentateuch  in  the  books  of  Kings,  Hosea,  and  Amos ;  and  by 
a  fundamental  investigation  into  the  signification  and  mutual  re- 
lation of  the  different  names  of  God,  and  the  use  of  them  in  the 
Pentateuch,  shows  that  that  book  is  the  connected  work  of  one 
author.  The  chapters  on  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch,  on  the 
Names  of  God,  and  on  the  history  of  the  Art  of  Writing,  would 
if  translated,  be  interesting  and  useful  Articles  for  the  Reposi- 
tory. 

jThe  course  of  the  whole  discussion  on  the  authenticity  of 
the  Pentateuch  is  thus  indicated  by  the  author  (S.  LXXXIl) : 
"After  the  settlement  of  the  preliminary  question  on  the  rela- 
tion of  the  genuineness  of  the  book  to  the  history  of  writing,  it 
must  be  proved  from  the  unity  of  object  and  plan,  of  circum- 
stances and  of  language,  that  the  Pentateuch  is  a  closely  con- 
nected whole,  which  could  have  been  produced  only  by  one 
author.  ^Here  belongs  our  investigation  on  the  Divine  names.) 
Then  it  is  to  be  shown  that  in  the  work  itself,  Moses  is  desig- 
nated as  the  author.  Then  we  must  inquire  how  the  whole 
after  development  of  the  people,  and  their  literature,  stands  re- 
lated to  the  Pentateuch.  For  if  the  Pentateuch  is  from  Moses, 
it  must  have  formied  the  basis  not  only  of  the  civil  but  also  of 
the  religious  life  of  the  people.  (Here  belongs  the  chapter  on 
the  relation  of  the  Pentateuch  to  tlie  kingdom  of  Israel.)  .  Then 
it  is  to  be  shown  .that  the  internal  character  of  the  Pentateuch 
is  not  opposed  to  the  genuineness,  but  rather  necessarily  suppo- 
ses it.  Here  are  to  be  examined  the  philological,  the  historical, 
and  finally  the  theological  character  of  the  Pentateuch.  As 
Appendix,  it  is  to  be  shown  that  the  testimony  of  Christ  and  his 
apostles,  as  well  as  "the  relation  of  the  Pentateuch  to  Divine 
revelation  as  a  whole,  is  all  in  favor  of  its  genuineness.  This 
appendix  is  of  course  designed  only  for  those  who  on  the  sub- 
jects of  revelation  and  inspiration  agree  with  the  author." 

The  Prolegomena  to  this  work,  the  greater  part  of  which  is 
contained  in  the  following  Article,  are  designed  to  show  the 
cmuts  why  the  Mosaic  origin  of  the  Pentateuch  has  been  deni- 
ed. The  author  shows  convincingly  that  these  causes  have 
been  any  thing  else  than  want  of  proof  for  the  genuineness. 
Id  pointing  out  these  causes,  he  has  given  us  a  striking  and  in- 
teresting history  and  character  of  Rationalism  or  rather  of  infi- 
delity in  Germany.  He  has  pointed  out  the  position  occupied 
by  many  of  the  leading  men  of  Germany  of  the  last  and  the 
present  century,  and  has  shown  the  weakness  and  the  danger- 
VoL.  XI.  No.  30.  53 
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ous  tendencies  of  the  reigning  speculative  philosophy  of  Genna- 
ny.  The  interesting  fact  that  all  the  historians  of  note  maintain 
the  historical  character  and  credibility  (at  least  in  the  main)  of 
the  Pentateuch — ^and  the  remarks  upon  internal  and  external 
evidence,  are  themselves  of  sufficient  importance  to  claim  the 
attention  of  our  religious  public,  and  afford  to  all  interested  in 
the  state  of  religion  in  Germany,  ground  of  cheering  hope.  And 
when  God  raises  up  such  able  and  fearless  defenders  of  the  Bi- 
ble as  Hengstenberg,  it  may  be  inferred  that  he  is  designing 
,  good  for  his  Israel  there.  The  pledge  which  the  author  gives 
(p.  31,  note),  while  it  strikingly  shows  on  what  strong  ground 
be  feels  himself  to  be,  is  well  calculated  to  diminish  our  respect 
for  the  reigning  opinions  and  learning  of  Germany.  Can  we  in 
happy  America  behold  this  champion  thus  earnestly  contending 
for  the  Bible,' and  not  be  interested — ^not  pray  for  him. — ^Trans- 
lator. 


Causbs  of  ths  Demul  of  the  Mosaic  Origin  of  the  PsNTATsirca. 
Shallow  and  Skeptical  Interpretation. 

It  is  by  no  means  our  object  to  give  a  complete  external  his- 
tory of  investigations  on  the  genuineness  of  the  Pentateuch. 
A  commencement  has  been  made  to  sudh  a  work  by  fiar^^mann; 
and  it  would  be  of  little  use  to  correct  and  enlarge  his  collec- 
tions of  names,  titles  and  short  summaries  of  works.  It  is  bet- 
ter to  pass  over  every  work  which  has  not  had  a  strong  influ- 
ence on  the  course  of  the  contest,  and  which  was  only  a  repe- 
tition and  a  re-arrangement  of  what  had  been  advanced  by  oth- 
ers, not  the  result  of  original  and  profound  investigation.  Other- 
wise we  might  be  in  danger  of  not  seeing  the  forest  on  account 
of  the  multitude  of  trees. 

We  attend  then  only  to  the  substance  of  the  history.  Our 
object  is  chiefly  to  show  why  it  is  that  the  genuineness  of  the 
Pentateuch,  which  had  before  been  considered  as  scientifically 
established,  has  for  the  last  sixty  years  had  to  suflfer  so  many 
attacks,  and  has  been  contested  and  denied  with  so.  much  bold- 
ness and  so  great  success. 

We  designedly  give  to  our  inquiry  these  narrow  limits.  Scat- 
tering attacks  upon  the  genuineness  of  the  Pentateuch,  it  is  well 
Icnown,  were  made  as  early  as  the  seventeenth  century.    The 
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hbtoiy  of  these  attacks,  in  which  Spinoza  acts  the  priDctpal 
part,  may  be-seen  ui  Carpzov,  Introd.  I.  p.  38  seq.,  and  in 
H'itim,  An  Motet  awtor  rental.,  inhia  Miscell.  I.  p.  103 seq. 
But  if  we  succeed  in  accouDtiog  for  the  opposition  to  the  Pen- 
tateuch as  now  fully  developed  and  in  well  understanding  its 
own  character  and  bearings,  it  will  be  easy  to  show  the  causea 
of  those  first  feeble  attempts. 

We  will  consider  in  the  first  place  the  character  ofcommen- 
talion  on  the  Pentateuch  in  the  times  preceding  the  crisis.-^ 
A  book  such  as  the  Pentateuch  is,  will  be  regarded  as  genuine 
and  authentic  no  longer  than  it  is  expounded  as  an  inspired  one. 
If  it  is  read  as  a  profane  work,  if  its  depths  are  not  fathomed,  if 
its  meaning  is  diluted  and  weakened,  then  the  belief  in  its  gen- 
uineness has  also  received  a  blow  ;  and  if  that  genubeness  is 
not  immediately  denidj,  this  is  simply  an  inconsistency,  which, 
since  every  tendency  of  things  must  in  the  long  run  arrive  at 
its  result,  will  in  time  give  way.  If  the  Pentateuch  does  not 
stand  above  all  human  productions  in  regard  to  its  doctrines  and 
its  spirit,  if  these  are  not  regarded  as  the  greatest  miracle  it  ex- 
blbits,  if  recourse  Is  had  to  bold  and  forced  apologies  for  gross 
violabons  of  probability;  then  the  miracles  and  prophecies 
which  the  Pentateuch  records  will  no  loDger  save  its  credit,  but 
will  serve  to  hasten  its  downfall.  Defenders  of  the  Bible  upon 
merely  external  evidence  have  no  right  to  demand  that  we  ex- 
amine the  truth  of  miracles  and  prophecies  just  as  we  do  that 
of  any  other  fact.  The  pagan  miracles  would  not  be  worthy 
of  credit  even  if  reported  by  those  in  whom  otherwise  we  have 
every  reason  to  place  confidence.  If  we  place  the  credibility 
of  the  Mosaic  and  of  the  heathen  miracles  upon  the  same  ground 
(of  external  evidence)  by  leaving  out  of  view  the  moral  excel- 
lencies of  that  with  which  the  former  were  connected,  and  thus 
overlook  the  finger  of  God  in  them,  we  can  then  no  more  com- 
plain of  those  who  make  these  very  miracles  a  reason  for  deny- 
ing the  genuineness  of  the  Pentateuch.*     This  indeed  woiud 

^  Even  Hengalonberg  then  raaintainB  ibe  idea  that  the  aupematu- 
n]  Acta  of  the  Bible  history  are  not,  contidered  aside  from  their  con< 
DeciioD  wiib  fiible  doctrines,  capable  of  being  Bubsiantialed  bj  hia- 
loric  erideace.  Hume  went  only  one  step  further,  and  denied  their 
credibilitr  ^^^n  when  thus  connected.  It  ia  difficult  not  to  feel  that 
iuch  tn  idea  when  beld  by  one  who  believes  as  Hengstenberg  does, 
thai  iheae  wpernatural  erenta  did  actuniij  happen,  is  perfectly  absurd. 
Tbe  external  evidence  for  the  miracle*  of  Noaea  and  of  Jesui  ia  auf- 
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be  to  contend  not  for  the  Pentateuch,  but  for  a  fiction  of  our 
own  which  we  have  substituted  for  it.  And  he  also  who  6gbts 
against  this^  attacks  not  the  giant  himself,  but  only  his  shadow, 
a  bug-bear  standing  in  his  place. 

The  close  connection  of  a  belief  4n  the  genuineness  of  the 
Pentateuch  with  a  correct  and  profound  exposition  of  it,  ap|>ears 
at  once  from  thb,  that  the  first  weak  attacks  on  its  genuineness 
had  their  ground  in  an  utter  incapacity  of  interpretation.  In 
the  Clementine  Homilies  (Patres  apostol.  ed,  Cotel.  T.  L)  the 
Mosaic  authorship  of  the  Pentateuch  b  denied  on  account  of  a 
number  of  difficulties  which  have  no  existence  except  for  the 
crudest  understanding.  It  is  there  said,  viz.  that  God  cannot 
lie,  cannot  tempt,  because  this  supposes  ignorance,  that  he  can- 
not repent  or  be  grieved,  that  he  cannot  harden  the  heart,  that 
he,  the  All-sufficient,  can  desire  no  offering,  cannot  please  him- 
self with  lambs,  etc.  Comp.  especially  homil,  2«  6.  43.  44.* 
The  Pentateuch  as  thus  unconsciously  falsified  by  this  author 
was  most  certainly  not  genuine. 

^th  Calvin  the  theological  exposition  of  the  Pentateuch 
reached  its  highest  point — I  mean  relatively.  He  stands  much 
higher  above  those  that  followed,  than  above  those  that  preced- 
ed him.  It  is  indeed  wonderful  how  such  a  man  could  have 
such  successors.  Doubtless,  it  is  to  be  explained  only  by  the 
fact  that  they  left  him  entirely  unread — ^a  &ct  which  is  indeed 
every  where  manifest.  It  is  impossible  that  he  who  has  tho- 
roughly studied  Calvin  should  be  so  settled  aind  consistent  in 
shallowness  of  exposition  as  they  show  themselves  throughout 
to  be.  We  will  here  notice  only  the  three  men  who  have  ex- 
erted the  roost  extensive  influence — Spencer^  Clericus^  and  J. 
JD,  Michaelis,    Others  who  had  the  same  tendency,  as  Grotiuty 

ficient  to  warrant  the  credence  of  one  who  is  entirely  ignoraot  of  their 
character  and  doctrines  as  religions  teachers.  The  internal  evidence 
18  not,  therefore,  however,  either  leas  convincing  or  iroportanL — ^Ta. 

*  See  also  6.  52.  where  the  author  says,  it  cannot  be  true  that  Noah 
was  drunk,  that  Abraham  had  tkrtt  wives  and  Jacobybur,  and  that 
Moses  was  guilty  of  manslaughter — a  remark  that  falls  of  itself  as 
soon  as  we  understand  the  object  of  the  author  not  according  to  our 
own  notions,  but  as  it  appears  in  his  work.  For  then  we  should  see 
at  the  commencement  of  the  work,  this  motto  standing :  ^  Lord,  to 
thee  belongs  the  honor,  but  to  us  shame  and  confusion,  that  the  weak* 
cesses  of  thy  chosen  ones  do,  as  for  as  they  can  consist  with  virtue  in 
the  heart,  promote,  instead  of  defeating  the  object  of  the  work.** 
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and  Marshamy  either  have  not  carried  it  through  so  consistently 
or  did  not  make  the  exposition  of  the  Pentateuch  a  subject  of 
special  attention  ;  so  that  the  marks  of  their  influence  are  lost 
b  that  of  their  leaders.* 

Spencer f  f  whose  labors  in  the  exposition  of  the  Pentateuch 
lie  before  us  in  his  work  de  legibus  Hebraeorum  ritualibus^  has 
in  thb  day  found  a  fellow-spirit  in  Strams.X  There  is  in  both 
the  same  acuteness,  united  with  such  an  incredible  want  of 
depth  that  one  is  often  tempted  to  regard  their  acuteness  itself 
as  doubtful.  In  both  the  same  icy  coldness,  the  same  impotence 
in  a  religious  point  of  view,  the  same  virtttoso-spiritj  so  to  speak, 
in  repressmg  all  pious  feeling,  so  that  even  the  faintest  religious 
emotions  do  not  show  themselves  in  them,  to  interrupt  the  per-^ 
feet  carrying  out  of  their  principles.  In  both,  the  same  clear- 
ness and  precision  of  representation,  which  indeed,  are  so  much 
the  easier  to  attain  the  more  the  understanding  becomes  isola- 
ted and  brings  into  subjection  the  other  faculties  of  the  soul. 
There  is  this  difference  between  the  two,  that  Spencer  was 
satisfied  with  operating  against  Revelation,  at  a  single  point. 
This  difference  however  is  accidental,  and  is  caused  only  by  the 
difference  of  the  times  in  which  they  lived.  One  cannot  free 
himself  from  the  thought,  that  were  Spencer  now  living,  he 
would  lay  aside  this  modesty  ;  nay,  that  he  even  then  thought 
fer  more  than  he  said.  Another  difference — in  reference  to 
learning — ^is  still  more  incidental  and  unessential. 

The  very  Ajndamental  idea  of  Spencer's  book  shows  how  in- 
capable he  was  of  expounding  the  sacred  writings — how  these 
udder  his  hands  lose  all  their  spirit  and  have  nothing  left  but  the 
dead  letter.    This  idea — in  the  main  correct,  though  by  him 

*  The  view  given  of  these  men  here  moflt  of  course  be  partial. 
Their  oierita  in  other  respects  have  nothing  to  do  with  our  present 
object ;  and  if  not  mentioned,  are  not  at  all  intended  to  be  denied. 

t  John-  Spencer,  D.  D.  born  1630,  died  1693,  Master  of  Corpus 
Chridti  College,  Cambridge,  and  Dean  of  Ely.  His  work  noticed  in 
the  text,  is,  accord ing[  to  Prof.  Tholuck,  calculated  in  the  highest  de- 
gree to  prepare  the  mind  for  Rationalinm. 

X  Author  of  a  ^  Life  of  Jesup,"  in  which  he  makes  out  the  Grospel 
history  to  be  made  up  of  fables  and  religious  mythi.  See  infra,  pp. 
25, 27,  39.  This  work  has  been  answered  by  Tholuck  in  his  '  Glaub- 
tmrdigkeii  d.  evangeliscken  Gesckichte*  (Credibility  of  the  Gospel  His- 
tory), Hamburg,  1837,  a  book  which  in  many  respects  deserves  to 
stand  by  the  side  of  Paley^s  Horae  Paulinae. 
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carried  much  too  fiur — ^is,  that  much  m  the  ceremonial  law  of 
Moses  shows  a  striking  coincidence  with  the  religious  usages  of 
heathen  nations,  especially  of  the  Egyptians.  This  coincidence 
is  only  in  the  form ;  and  there  is  not  the  least  difficulty  b  ex- 
plaining and  justifying  it,  as  soon  as  it  is  shown  that  the  spirit 
of  the  Mosaic  economy,  which  animates  this  external  form  is 
one  entirely  new.  It  is  perfectly  natural  that  for  the  external 
representation  of  that  which  is  reaUy  sacred,  forms  should  be 
chosen  which  have  been  already  in  long  and  established  use  for 
the  representation  of  that  reputed  to  be  so,  and  which  have  thus 
themselves  acquired  a  sacred  character.  Who  thinks  of  draw- 
ing anv  conclusions  unfavorable  to  Christian  baptism  from  the 
fact  of  religious  ablutions  having  been  in  use  among  the  Jews 
and  all  other  nations  of  antiquity  ?  But  this  difference  of  spirit-^ 
that  on  which  all  depends— Spencer  was  incapable  of  seeing. 
To  him  the  ceremonial  law  of  Moses  is  a  body  without  a  soul. 
He  admits  in  some  parts  of  it,  it  is  true,  a  mystical  and  typical 
character  (ratio  mystica  et  tjfpica)^  but  only  in  a  few  cases,  and 
he  declares  this  to  be  a  subordinate,  not  the  great  design  of  the 
ritual.  Hence,  even  the  moderate  and  mild  Pfaff^  in  his  dif- 
sertatio  praeliminaris  to  his  edition  of  Spencer's  book,  says : 
*'  You  will  say  that  the  author  said  this  by  way  of  gratuitous 
concession,  and  that  he  might  not  appear  to  deny  the  typical 
character  of  the  ritual  altogether."^  But  even  when  he  admits 
a  spiritual  meaning,  he  accounts  for  it  by  referring  to  an  entirely 
external  cause.  Hear  him — ^^  it  is  probable  that  God  in  the  lawj 
did  deliver  some  sacred  things  covered  up  under  the  veil  of 
types  and  symbols,  because  of  a  similar  custom  in  use  among 
the  wise  men  of  different  nations  and  especially  the  Egyptians:"! 
In  general,  however,  he  sees  no  difference  at  all  between  the 
heathen  usages  and  those  of  the  Israelites  which  externally  cor- 
responded to  them.  God  adopted  the  heathenish  usages  as 
they  were,  in  order  to  afford  his  people  that  entertainment  and 
amusement  which  they  would  otherwise  have  sought  in  idolatry. 
This  is  expressed  as  grossly  as'possible  for  example  on  p.  640: 
"  Gckl  in  the  mean  time  that  he  might  in  every  way  prevent 

*  '*  Dicis  saltern  gratia  et  oe  rationem  typicam  proraua  eliminare 
videatur,  dixiaae  hoc  videtur  auctbr." 

t  Veroaimiie  eat,  Deum  sacratiora  quaedain,  aymbolorum  et  typo- 
rum  velis  obducta,  in  lege  cradidiaae,  ob  morem  affinem,  inter  gentium, 
Aegyptionim  praecipue  aapientea  usitatum." 
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superstition,  adopted  not  a  few  rites  made  sacred  by  the  use  of 
many  ages  and  nations  and  which  he  knew  to  be  tolerable 
follies,"* — He  every  where  speaks  of  the  ceremonial  law  with 
the  most  contemptuous  expressions.     This  is  indeed  very  natu- 
ral as  long  as  the  prayer  ^  Lord !  show  me  wondrous  things  out 
of  thy  law/  is  not  made  and  therefore  never  answered ;  espe- 
cially in  the  case  of  those  who  have  too  high  an  opinion  of 
themselves  not  to  consider  their  not  seeing  a  thing  as  proof  that 
it  does  not  exist.    Compare  for  instance  p.  26:  '*  No  reason 
can  be  given  why  God  should  choose  to  burden  the  Jewish  peo- 
ple with  so  many  useless  laws  and  rites  as  almost  to  bury  under 
them  intellectual  worship,  except  that  he  might  by  that  heavy 
yoke  prevent  the  people  from  leaping  the  bounds  of  their  duty^ 
and  rushing  into  the  religious  observances  of  the  heathen.     For 
it  is  admitted  and  manifest,  that  rites  of  this  kind  have  no  affini- 
ty with  the  character  of  God,  and  that  such  an  apparatus  of 
ceremonies  is  not  necessary  to  the  cultivation  of  piety ."f^— The 
connection  between  the  inability  to  expound  and  the  denial  of 
the  genuineness  of  the  Pentateuch  is  here  very  plain.     If  the 
ceremonial  law  is  understood  as  being  a  perfect  contrast  to  that 
worship  of  God  which  is  in  spirit  and' in  tnith,  instead  of  being 
a  preparation  for  it,  the  outward  shell,  a  lower  form  of  it,  then 
indeed  nothing  can  be  more  absurd  than  to  ascribe  its  origin  to 
€rod :  much  more  obvious  and  natural  would  it  be  in  Uiat  case 
to  say  that  it  passed  over  from  the  heathen  to  the  Jews  in  a 
purely  natural  way.     And  this  the  rather  as  in  the  Pentateuch^ 
God  by  no  means  speaks  of  these  rites  as  follies,  but  rather 
places  them  on  equal  footing  with  his  moral  law,  and  threatens 
and  commands  to  punish  the  non-observance  of  them  with  the 
severest  penalties.     Otherwise  we  cannot  avoid  bringing  against 
God  the  charge  oiKfrauspia — a  charge  which  Spencer  covers 
up  under  the  respectable  name  of  a  ovYnaraPaatq  (accommoda^ 

*  "  DeoB  interim,  ut  aiiperetitionis  quovis  pacto  iretur  obviain,  ritus 
non  paucos,  multorum  annorum  et  gentium  usu  cohonestatoa,  quos 
imptioi  norat  e$$e  toUrabUtM  ...  in  sarroruin  suorum  numerum  adop- 

f  "Nulla  ratio  oecurrit  cur  deuR  tot  legibus  et  ritibua  inutilibua 
populum  Judaicum  onerare  et  cultutn  raiionaUm  pnene  obruere  volu- 
erit,  nisi  ut  gravi  illo  jugo,  populum  innpediret,  ne  officii  sui  cancelloe 
tranailirec,  et  ad  ritus  geniiiinm  rueroL  Id  enim  confessum  et  aper- 
tom  eat,  hujusroodi  ritus  nullum  cum  dei  nacura  conaenaum  babuiaw, 
nee  tanto  ceremonianim  apparatu  opus  fuisse  ad  pietatem  eolendaro.** 
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iiony  condescension) f  and  even  remarks  that  6€>d  by  institating 
these  rites  made  sport  of  his  people.  See  for  instance  p.  753, 
where  he  says,  God  commanded  the  offerings  perhaps  per 
ironiam.  —  It  was  shown  by  the  contemporary  opponents  of 
Spencer  on  what  a  low  idea  of  God  his  hypothesis  is  founded. 
See  for  example  fVitsiuSy  in  his  AegyyticuM^  p.  282.  ^'  But 
whatever  appearance  of  political  wisdom  these  things  may  have, 
they  are  destitute  of  foundation  in  the  Bible,  and  are  figaients  of 
human  ingenuity  unworthy  of  the  majesty  of  Deity.  But  wise 
and  cunning  mortals  judge  of  God  by  themselves,  and  ascribe  to 
heaven  political  arts  and  manoeuvres  which  are  scarcely  res- 
pectable on  earth.  As  if,  in  organizing  and  establishing  his 
people,  he  needed  the  low  arts  of  cunning  who  holds  tbe  hearts 
of  men  in  his  hands  and  turns  them  whithersoever  he  will."* 
The  view  given  of  God  is  indeed  so  low,  that  one  might  easily 
conjecture  that  Spencer  himself  made  his  hypothesis  only  per 
ironiam^  expecting  that  the  real  truth  would  be  plain  to  those 
of  his  readers  who  were  ripe  for  it.  There  are  various  hints 
suggesting  this  thought.  So  on  p.  20:  ^^  God  appointed  many 
things  in  the  law  covered  up  with  the  drapery  of  types  and  fig- 
ures, perhaps  that  the  Mosaic  law  might  encourage  an  imita- 
tion of  the  spirit  and  education  of  Moses  J^-f  Certain  proof 
however  is  wanting  that  Spencer  was  conscious  of  the  necessa- 
ry consequences  of  his  hypothesis — %uid  this  is,  for  our  purpose, 
a  matter  of  indifference.  It  is  enough  for  us  that  such  were  the 
consequences— *that  every  aspect  of  this  view  of  the  ceremonial 
law  led  to  the  denial  of  the  genuineness  of  the  Pentateuch. 
We  give  for  the  sake  of  example  a  number  of  consequences 
which  necessarily  follow  from  this  hypothesis.  Is  the  charac- 
ter of  the  ceremonial  law  of  Moses  such  as  Spencer  has  descri- 


*  VeruiH  eDimvero,  qiiantarncunque  haec  civilis  prudentiae  speciem 
habeaiH,  praetor  dei  verbuin  cuncta  dicuntur,  et  humani  commenta 
aant  ingenii,  divini  niiminis  baud  satis  digna.  Nimirum  cauli  cati- 
<|ue  in  seculo  mortales  deum  ex  sua  metiuntur  indole ;  arcanaaque 
imperandi  artes  et  vafratnenta  Politieorutn,  quae  vix  terra  probat,  ooe- 
lo  locant.  Quasi  vero  in  populo  sibi  forinando  firmandoque,  iis  aa- 
(utiarum  ambagibus  indigeat  is  qui  mortalium  corda  in  manu  habens^ 
ea  quorsum  vult  flectit." — These  words  J.  D.  Michaelis  might  well 
iiave  taken  to  heart.  (See  infra,  pp.  8,  9.) 

f  ^  Deua  raulta  in  lege  typorum  et  figurarum  tegumentia  involuta 
tradidit,  forsan  ut  lex  Mosaica  cum  ipso  Moaia  ingenio  et  educatiooe 
eonaenaum  colerat." 
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bed  it  ? — then  it  cannot  be  from  God — then  Moses  who  ascribes 
it  to  God  cannot  have  been  onq  sent  of  God — then  be  cannot 
have  proved  himself  such  by  miracles  and  prophecies — then  the 
Pentateuch  w!iich  ascribes  so  many  of  these  to  him  cannot  have 
been  written  by  hini.  *  Spencer  was  besides  not  satisfied  with 
robbing  the  ceremonial  law  of  its  dee[>er  significancy  and  its  di- 
vine character — he  endeavors  also  as  much  as  possible  to  take 
aaay  the  substance  of  the  moral  part  of  the  law.  Thus  he  la- 
bors to  show,  p.  23,  that  the  deculogue  is  not  a  general  summa- 
nr  of  moral  duty,  but  was  only  designed  to  keep  down  gross 
Idolatry. 

The  influence  of  Spencer's  book  was  very  great,  as  is  sltown 
by  the  repeated  reprints  of  it,  and  the  editions  in  Holland  and 
Germany.  Even  theologians  (as  Bottuet,  Einl.  uebers  v. 
Cramer  ^  S27)  were  impradent  and  sbort-sigbted  enough  to 
coincide  more  or  less  with  liitn.  His  opposera,  some  of  tbem 
very  learned  men,  mistook  the  right  mode  of  assaulting  the  new 
and  remarkable  position  be  had  taken.  Instead  of  applying  all 
tbeir  strength  to  a  fundamental  and  sober  examination  of  the 
symbolic  and  typical  signification  of  the  Mosaic  ritual  and  thus 
showing  the  mincle  of  the  law  itself,  they  employed  themselves 
in  the  fruitless  labor  of  proving  that  the  external,  forms  of  the 
ritual  were  not  borrowed  by  the  Jews  from  the  heathen,  but 
exactly  the  reverse.*  In  the  meantime  ibeologians  continued 
to  explain  the  ritual  in  the  old  arbitrary  way,  thus  affiirdbg 
Spencer  some  excuse  for  his  hypothesis. 

Spencer  was  followed  by  C«rtci«,+  who  adopted  the  hy- 
potheses of  -his  predecessor  without  any  modification  or  im- 
provement. Nothing  more  is  necessary  for  a  perfect  cbarao- 
terizing  of  the  man  in  this  respect  than  his  remark  on  circum- 
cision: See  his  Comm.  Gen.  17:  10.  "It  appears  to  many 
incredible  that  a  rite  of  this  kind,  inconvenient  in  itself,  and  when 
performed  oo  older  persons  scareely  decent,  and  which  besides 
cao  contribute  nothing  to  good  morals,  was  originally  instituted 

'  The  view  here  so  uii ceremoniously  rejected  hy  Hengstenberg  ia 
■niiniaini-il  by  the  grealent  names  omong  onhoHon  divines.  See  es- 
fwclnlly  Wittitis  in  liis  Egypiia(a,  udA  GaWi  Coati  of  the  GeniStt, 
Hen^teDlierg  himself  ma kf'O  a  remark  (infra,  p.  39)  which  would  ap- 
pKr  lo  seitle  the  queaiioii :  "Such  an  npeiiig  of  what  is  human  by 
tliai  nhich  is  divine  would  be  tlie  greatest  absurdity  i  mn  gin  able."— Tft. 

f  John  Le  Clerc,  ProfeawiT  at  Atiiaierdam.     Ob.  173& 
Vol.  X!.  No.  30.  54 
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by  the  great  and  good  God.  They  suspect  therefore  that 
Abraham  who  had  seen  it  practised  by  the  Egyptians,  thought 
it  an  excellent  custom  ;  and  that  God,  who  accommodates  him- 
self to  our  weakness  with  the  greatest  condescension,  when  he 
observed  this,  commanded  Abraham  to  do  that  himself  which 
he  had  approved  in  others."  *  The  shallowness  of  religious 
views  and  principles,  which  is  indeed  a  peculiarity  of  the  Armin- 
ians,  appears  in  him  in  its  highest  degree.  The  ground  which 
he  in  reality  inwardly  takes  is  entirely  a  debtical  one.  Every- 
thing that  goes  beyond  his  own  abstract  idea  of  God,  that  refen 
to  a  living  God,  he  calls  at  once  'Anthropopathy,'  '  Anthropo- 
morphism.' It  is  to  him  '  a  shell  without  a  kernel.'  Remarks 
of  this  kind  occur  so  frequently  as  to  be  tiresome.  He  never 
suspects  that  his  own  abstract  idea  may  be  itsdlf  the  grossest 
anthropomorphism.  From  his  imagined  lofty  religious  height 
he  looks  down  with  pity  upon  the  sacred  characters  and  the 
sacred  writers  of  the  Bible.  That  such  kind  of  views  when 
they  who  adopt  them  have  obtained  a  clear  insight  into  their 
real  character  and  bearings — (in  our  times  Oesenius  might  be 
regarded  as  a  Clericus  redivivui) — must  lead  to  the  denial  of 
the  gebuineness  of  such  books  as  the  Pentateuch,  scarcely 
needs  proof.  Books  which  speak  so  childishly  of  God,  them- 
selves refute  the  supposition  of  their  inspiration*  Miracles  and 
prophecies,  which  really  took  place  if  the  Pentateuch  is  gen- 
uine, could  have  proceeded  only  from  the  living  God ;  and  if  a 
man  is  anxious  lest  even  the  words  of  the  sacred  book  be  too 
gross  for  the  deity  his  reason  has  formed  to  itself^  how  roust  he 
feel  in  regard  to  those  deeds  which  quite  break. through  the 
pretended  brazen  walls  of  nature  :  That  the  author  also  really 
began  to  be  conscious  how  little  a  belief  in  these  last  agreed 
with  his  fundamental  religious  principles,  appears  from  the  at- 
tempt he  has  made,  in  only  a  few  cases  however,  to  explain  the 
miracles  so  as  to  bring  them  within  the  bounds  of  natural  opera- 
tions. Compare  for  example  his  treatise  de  maris  Idumaei 
trajectione  (on  the  passage  of  the  Red  Sea),  attached  to  his 

*  '*  Parum  credibile  multis  videtur  ritum  ejusmodi  iDCommodum, 
et  quando  a  graDdioribus  suscipiebatur,  parura  bonestum,  qui  denique 
Deque  ad  bonos  mores  quidquam  conferre  potest,  a  deo  opt.  max.  pri- 
mum  institutum.  Suspicantur  Abrahamum^  qui  hoc  viderat  in  Aeg. 
fieri — in  illoruni  sententiam  ivisse  ;  quod  cum  animadverteret  deui| 
qui  summa  avynaxafiaau  aese  nostrae  imbecillitati  attemperat,  idem 
Abrahamum  juaait  facere^  quod  jam  in  aliia  probabat." 
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Commentary  on  the  Pentateuch.*    He  wanted  indeed  an  indis- 
pensable requisite  to  faith  in  miracles,  viz.  a  knowledge  of  the  de- 
pendence of  the  common  laws  and  course  of  nature  upon  God  ; 
the  miracles  therefore  appear  in  his  hands  as  events  taking 
place  without  means  and  contrary  to  rule,  and  assume  almost 
a  grotesque  appearance.     He  has  great  dread  of  every  thing 
like  depth  of  meanihg.     This  can  be  accounted  for  only  by  his 
incapability  of  comprehension ;  but  often  it  is  plain  that  there 
is  at  bottom  the  fear,  lest  by  admitting  a  deeper  sense,  he  may 
forsake  the  ground  of  the  natural  developement  of  events,  and 
concede  something  to  the  Scriptures  which  can  belong  to  them 
only  as  sacred  writings.     Thus  he  uses  every  means  of  ridding 
himself  of  those  passages  which  show  that  the  limited  system 
of  the  theocracy  was  not  something  opposed  to,  but  a  founda- 
tkm  and  a  preparation  for,  the  universal  plan  of  the  Gospel — 
that  the  limited  was  designed  as  the  means  for  the  unlimited. 
The  passage  Gen.  12:  3,  ''  In  thee  shall  all  nations  of  the 
earth  be  blessed,"  by  which  at  the  call  of  Abraham,  the  very 
beginning  of  the  limited  dispensation,  this  great  design  of  ulti- 
mate universality  is  plainly  expressed,  is  explained  by  him  thus : 
'^That  is,  by  reference  to  thy  name  or  example  s.hall  benedic* 
•tions  be  expressed  among  many  oriental  nations,  in  these  or 
similar  words  :  God  bless  thee  as  he  blessed  Abraham."!     ^^ 
allows  himself  grossly  to  violate  the  laws  of  the  language  rather 
than  adopt  a  sense  which,  aside  from  a  divine  cooperation  in 
the  case,  was  so  little  to  be  expected,  and  which  would  lead 
into  a  field  where  he  did  not  feel  at  home.     His  incapability  of 
theological  interpretation  indeed  exceeds  belief.     That  exposi- 
tion like  his  then,  must  have  been  a'direct  preparation  for  the 
mythical  understanding,  and  so  for  the  opinion  of  the  spurious- 
ness  of  the  Pentateuch,  is  shown  by  a  striking  example  in  his 
Temarks  on  the  Fall.     That  catastrophe  is  turned  by  him  into 
a  low  caricature.     He  remarks  on  ch.  2:  9,  '^As  the  tree  of  life 
may  have  been  a  tree  whose  fruit  was  medicinal,  so  the  tree  of 
knowledge  may  have  been  a  poisonous  one,  which  the  wise 

*  Where  Clericus  contends  that  the  water  of  the  Red  Sea  was 
driven  by  a  strong  north  wind  into  the  Ocean,  leaving  the  bottom 
where  the  Israelites  passed  bare, — ^Ta. 

f  h.  e.  tuo  nomine  exemplove  probato,  benedictiones  apud  pluri* 
moa  Orientia  populoa  concipientur,  his  aut  aimilibua  verbis :  benedicat 
tihi  deoa  ut  beoedixil  Abrabimo." 
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would  avoid,  and  by  the  eating  of  which  the  foolish  would  be- 
come more  wise.  There  may  have  been  several  trees  of  this 
kind,  as  there  are  several  species  of  those  that  are  medicinal. 
Pliny,  1.  XII.  c.  6.  mentions  an  India  fig  which  be  thus  des- 
cribes :  ^  There  is  another,  sweeter  than  an  apple,  but  prejudi- 
cial to  the  stomach.' "  He  adds :  "  Alexander  commanded  that 
no  one  of  his  army  should  touch  this  fruit ; — a  circumstance 
which  may  illustrate  the  history  before  us."  *  On  cb.  3:  7, 
"  and  the  eyes  of  theni  both  were  opened"  he  says,  "  After 
they  had  eaten  the  unlawful  fruit,  they  observed  what  before 
they  had  not  attended  to,  viz.  either  that  they  had  drawn  upoo 
themselves  the  divine  anger,  or,  because  of  the  pain  in  their 
intestines  that  that  fruit  was  noxious  instead  of  their  deriving 
great  advantage  from  it  as  they  bad  hoped."  f  On  cb.  3:  24, 
he  says :  "  Grotius  thinks  this  is  a  Hendiadys,  and  that '  Cheru- 
bim and  a  flaming  sword'  is  put  for  *  cherubim,  that  is,  a  flaming 
sword  ;'  and  he  interprets  the  flaming  sword  to  be  burning  fires 
on  the  bituminous  soil  of  Babylon,  through  which  alone  there 
was  access  to  Paradise,  which  therefore  was  in  this  way  closed 
to  Adam.  I  rather  think  Moses  meant  to  say  that  God  sent 
angels  who  set  on  fire  the  bitumen  of  the  Babylonian  or  a  simi- 
lar soil,  and  used  this  as  a  flaming  sword  for  keeping  men  oflT/'^. 


*  Tt  arbor  vitae  potest  ease  arbor  cujus  fructus  esaent  iXi^tt^^tM 
a.  medicati,  ita  arbor  pnidentiae  erit  arbor  venenata,  quacn  vitare  pru- 
dentium  est^et  cujus  gustato  fructu  imprudena  fit  prudentior.  Hujua 
generis  plures  arborea  esse  potuerunt,  quemadmoduin  plurea  aunt 
Diedicatarum  species.  Piinius,  1.  Xll.  c.  6.,  meminit  cujusdam  Indi- 
cae  ficus,  quam  ita  describit :  est  et  alia,  siinllis  buic,  dulcior  porno. 
Bed  interaneorum  valetudini  infesta.  Bubjicit :  edixerat  Alexander, 
nequis  agmialssui  id  pomum  adungeret,  qua  circumstantia  haec  illua- 
trari  potest  historia.** 

t  '^Postquam  illicitum  fructum  comederunt,  auimadverten]nt,quod 
antea  in  animum  non  revocaverant ;  nempe  aut  ae  sibi  divinara  iram 
conciliasse  ;  aut  irUesiinorum  dolore,  fi-uctus  illius  usum  esse  noxium, 
nedum  ut  ex  eo  emolumentum  ingens,  ut  speraverant,  ad  se  redirei.** 

t  H.  Grotius.  existirnat  hie  esse  iv  d$a  dvolt^,  et  dici  cherub  et  flam- 
man  gladii,  am  xov  cherub  L  e,  flammaos  gladius ;  flammeumque 
gladiutn  interpretatur  igDes  ex  bitutninoso  Babylonia  agro  aecenaoa, 
per  quoe  aolos  dabatur  aditus  in  Paradisara,  qui  proinde  Adamo  eo 
pacto  olauans  erat.  Crediderim  potiua  hoc  voluisse  Moaen  ;  deum, 
seilieet,  angaloa  miaisae*  qui  Babylonici  aut  aimilia  agri  bitumen  ae- 
eenderent,eoque  quaai  gladio  flammeo  ad  arcendos  homines  uterantur.** 
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One  might  feel  tempted  to  believe  that  the  author  meant  to 
make  sport  of  the  Bible,  and  by  showing  the  absurdities  of  the 
literal  historical  sense,  hint  at  the  necessity  of  giving  it  up. 
And  certainly,  if  this  was  not  his  conscious  design,  there,  was 
doubtless  an  obscure  feeling  of  the  kind  at  bottom.     It  is  scarce- 
ly supposable  that  the  few  pretended  marks  of  a  later  age, 
and  the  supposed  hbtorical  contradictions,  on  which  (in  his 
Sentimens  de  auelques  Theologiens  de  Hollande  sur  Vhistoire 
critique  du  V.  T! p.  Richard  Simony  Amsterdam,  1685),  he 
based  his  attack  on  the  genuineness  of  the  Pentateuch,  and  the 
retraction  of  which  afterwards  in  his  Commentary  is  not  entirely 
firee  from  suspicion,  should  themselves  have  had  the  power  to 
determine  him  to  a  decision  at  that  time  so  important.     There 
must  have  been  something  else  which  gave  importance  to  these 
grounds — ^for  they  alone  could  have  made  him  but  little  diffi- 
culty.   But  be  that  as  it  may,  this  is  certain,  that  after  time  had 
brought  to  light  the  necessary  consequences  of  this  mode  of  ex- 
position, it  was  absurd  to  follow  that  mode  and  yet  maintain  the 
genuineness  of  the  Pentateuch.    The  surprise  was  therefore 
perfectly  reasonable,  when  Rosenmiiller,  who  in  his  mode  of 
exposition  did  not  stand  in  the  least  above  Clericus,  nay  trans- 
cribed him  almost  throughout,  appeared  all  at  once  as  the  de- 
fender of  the  genuineness  of  the  Pentateuch.     For  a  fuller 
characterizing  of  our  author,  whose  Commentary  has  had  an 
influence  equally  extended  and  lasting,  we  will  quote  a  few  sen- 
tences from  his  treatise  de  lingua  Hebraica  (prefixed  to  his 
Commentary  on  Genesis).      These  show  that  standing  on 
classic  heathen  ground,  he  looked  far  down  upon  the  sacred 
writers ;  that  these,  whose  glory  is  internal,  had  for  him  no 
forai  nor  comeliness ;  that  he  was  destitute  even  of  Herder's 
tenderness  of  fancy  which  found  means  to  reserve  for  the  sa- 
cred writers  at  least  a  modest  little  place  by  the  side  of  profane 
literature  ;  that  he  had  no  conception  of  a  peculiar  standard  by 
which  the  sacred  writings  should  be  judged,  different  even  from 
that  of  oriental  literature.     P.  VII :  <'In  accordance  with  the 
genius  of  their  language,  they  cultivated  poetry  somewhat  more, 
and  there  are  many  things  in  their  poetic  compositions  strongly 
and  elegantly  expressed ;  but  from  these  you  will  see  rather 
what  they  might  have  done  if  they  had  applied  the  study  which 
other  nations  have  devoted  to  this  object,  than  that  they  actu- 
ally attamed  to  the  praise  of  eloquence."*    P.  VIII :  "  They 

•  Mp^»;««^^p^  Hngiiae  suae  ingenio,  paulo  magis  eoluenim,  at 
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despbe  all  rhetorical  rules  even  such  as  do  not  depend  <m  the 
varying  tastes  of  men,  but  on  Gxed  and  universal  principles. 
They  want  necessaries,  they  abound  in  superfluities."*  P.  IX : 
<<  Great  regard  to  the  order  of  time  and  events  is  not  to  be  found 
among  the  Hebrews.  Thus  what  is  said  of  the  division  of  the 
nations.  Gen.  x.  ought  to  have  been  put  after  ch.  11:  9.  In 
ch.  11:  3,  4,  8  there. are  transpositions  in  the  narrative,  as  also 
in  ch.  24:  23,  etc.  ...  A  degrading  of  an  object  by  a  low  figure 
ought  to  be  avoided.  Hence  it  is  not  proper  to  say,  *  The  Lord 
is  a  man  of  war,'  '  God  has  aroused  like  one  sleeping,  etc'  "f 
These  censures^ do  not,  as  Clericus  pretends,  apply  only  to  the 
accidental  form  of  the  biblical  phraseology,  but  to  the  form  in  its 
connection  with  the  sense,  and  they  show  how  unacquabted  he 
was  with  this  last,  and  how  cold  it  left  him. 

After  Clericus  came  /.  D.  MiehaelisyX  whose  Commentaries 
on  the  Laws  of  Moses  are  here  especially  to  be  considered, 
although  his  *  AnmerJcungen  fir  Ungelehrte'  (Annotations  for 
the  Unlearned)  must  also  be  noticed.  His  influence  was  even 
greater  than  that  of  his  predecessor.  The  commentation  of  the 
latter  was  pretty  generally  regarded  as  that  of  a  mere  philolo- 
gian,  who  was  admitted  as  authority  only 'in  matters  of  bis  own 
department.  Theological  commentation  looked  down  upon 
him,  and  continued  its  own  way  undisturbed  ;  although  it  was 
incapable  of  bringing  forth  any  thing  important,  and  was  thus 
unable  to  neutralize  the  influence  of  what  was  theological  in 
Clericus's  expositions.  The  commentation  of  J.  D.  Michaelis 
on  the  contrary  succeeded  in  obtaining  almost  universal  author- 

pluriroa  in  canticis  eorum  legantur  graviter  et  ornate  dicta ;  sed  node 
magia  videaa,  quid  facere  potuiasent,  ei  studium  quantum  apud  alias 
gentea  adlatum  est,  adhibuiaaent,  quam  ad  eloquentiae  laudem  perte- 
niase  inteiligas." 

.^^Omnes  Rhetorum  canonea,  etiam  eo^  qui -non  ex  variante  homi- 
num  arbitrio  pendent,  sed  certa  et  omnibus  gentibus  communi  rationa 
situntur,  spernunt . . '.  Necessariis  carent  et  superfluis  abundant" 

f  ^  Ordini9  temporis  et  rerum  magna  ratio  ab  Hebraeis  non  babe- 
tur.  Sic,  quae  de  divisione  gentium  babentur,  Qeri.  c.  10,  debent  v. 
9.  c.  11.  postponi.  Cap.  11:  3,4,8  sunt  quoque  narrationis  inveraiones, 
ut  et  c.  24:  23,  etc. . . .  Fugienda  esc  omnis  turpitudo  earura  rerum, 
ad  quaa  eoram  animos,  qui  audiunt  trahet  similitudo.  Per  banc  ea- 
nonem,  dicere  non  licniaset,  deum  esse  virum  bellicosum,  deum  exci- 
tan  quasi  donnientem,  etc" 

I  ProfofliQr  at  Halle  and  Q5ttingan.    Diad  1791. 
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ity — so  that  his  exegetical  results  may  be  considered  as  uDiver- 
sally  adopted  at  the  time  when  the  crisis  came.     Whatever 
raised  itself  against  it  was  only  laughed  at,  and  that  in  part  just- 
ly, as  it  showed  all  the  weakness  and  helplessness  of  old  age. 
It  may  be  safely  asserted  that  Michaelis,  by  removing  the  foun- 
dations on  which  the  genuineness  of  the  sacred  books  rest,  did 
it. more  injury  than  those  who  afterward  directly  attacked  it. 
He  overthrew  the  substance,  and  then  contended  in  vain  against 
those  who  tried  their  strength  upon  the  empty  shell.     His  scope 
in  the  exposition  of  the  Pentateuch  is  throughout  an  apologetic 
one.     He  aims,  in  opposition  to  the  attacks  of  the  English  de- 
ists and  of  the  French  atheists,  to  show  the  excellence  of  the 
Mosaic  law.     But  as  he  had  no  eye  for  its  true  excellence,  he 
strips  Moses  of  the  praise  which  really  belongs  to  him,  and 
gives  him  another  which  he  never  sought,  and  which  rather 
makes  suspicious  than  establishes  his  character  as  an  inspired 
lawgiver.     **  I  will  make  bold  to  say,"  says  he  in  the  beginning 
of  his  Commentaries,  Part  I.  <^  1,  "  that  in  the  books  of  Moses 
are  to  be  found  some  entirely  unexpected  and  splendid  instances 
of  legislative  wisdom."     To  point  out  these  instances  is  the 
great  object  of  his  work.     Moses  appears,  if  the  results  of  this 
work  are  considered  established,  a  man  much  like  the  Sir  Knight 
Michaelis.     That  such  a  man  should  have  had  the  aid  of  mira- 
cles and  prophecies,  is  very  improbable.     Others  who,  though 
Moses  be  granted  all  the  merit  which  Michaelis  allows  him, 
stood  much  higher  as  lawgivers  than  he,  had  no  such  aid.    But 
since  Michaelis's  time,  there  has  been  as  much  zeal  to  strip  him 
of  the  imaginary  merit  of  political  cunning,  as  to  refuse  to  re- 
store that  which  really  belongs  to  him.     Remarkable  in  this  re- 
spect is  Eichhom^s  critique  upon  Michaelis,  in  the  BibKothek 
fur  biblische  Literature  Th.  3.  S.  847:  "In-  the  industrious 
search  after  political  plans  and  schemes,  secret  designs  and  pro- 
jects are  too  unceremoniously  ascribed  to  the  lawgiver  which  he 
never  thought  of,  or  subtle  political  principlesr  are  made  to  con- 
nect laws  which  have  a  much  looser  connection.     It  is  well 
that  even  Michaelis  has  perhaps  with  too  full  a  hand,  given  too 
much  :-^we  can  now  take  away  the  easier.     The  poor  tent  of 
Moses  mth  its  furniture  is  now  before  us;  if  any  ofthisJuT" 
nUure  is  still  too  splendidy  it  can  easily  be  exchanged  for  some-^ 
thing  of  inferior  quality.^'    Michaelis's  political  principles  had 
not  grown  on  christian  soil :  he  had  borrowed  them  from  the 
ungodly  politics  of  the  age.     French  writers  had  been  his 
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teachers.  By  ascribing  now  these  principles  without  shame  or 
reserve  to  Moses,  he  drew  him  down  into  a  society  where  ooe 
would  expect  to  find  any  body  else  sooner  than  a  man  of  God. 
The  assurance  with  which  he  does  this,  thinking  that  he  is 
thereby  doing  a  service  to  religion,  must  often  excite  a  smile. 
The  grossest  thing  of  this  kind  is  the  assertion  that  Moses  cher- 
ished the  maxim,  that  the  end  sanctifies  the  means,  and  that  so 
far,  as  sometimes  to  have  used  religion  itself  as  a  means  to  ac- 
complish his  purpose.  He  speaks  on  this  point  without  the 
least  reserve,  in  Part  I.  ^  13:  '^In  the  legislative  wisdom  of 
Moses,  I  observe  in  general  one  stroke  of  policy,  which  is  not 
commonly  used  in  our  days,  and  which  perhaps  is  really  no 
knore  capable  of  use.     Many  laws  are  made  sacred  by  being 

1)laced  in  connection  with  virtue  and  religion,  and  having  a  re- 
rgious  signification  or  direction  given  to  them,  while  their  real 
causes  and  reasons  are  concealed.  Such  laws  obtain  thereby  a 
degree  of  reverence,  as  the  violation  of  them  is  regarded. as  a 
sin  against  virtue  itself.  .  .  .  The  few  remains  of  the  political 
wisdom  of  the  Egyptians  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  show 
that  they  also  often  made  use  of  this  means.  .  .  .When  it  could 
be  done  without  deceit  (!)  Moses  makes  use  of  a  similar  policy." 
In  the  course  of  the  work  a  great  number  of  cases  are  brought 
forward,  in  which  Moses  is  made  to  act  upon  this  principle.  ^ 
So,  e.  g.  Part  3.  <^  145 :  "  When  the  observance  of  n  ceruin 
law  was  very  important,  aid  was  sought  from  vows  and  religion. 
Thus  did  Moses  against  idolatry,  the  prohibition  of  which  was 
one  of  the  fundamental  maxims  of  his  government ;  and  the 
Roman  people  did  the  same  for  the  safety  of  their  tribnnes.  It 
is  manifest  at  once  that  this  piece  of  political  wisdom  must  not 
be  used  too  freely,  etc."  He  makes  religion  to  be  used  as  a 
means  even  for  the  lowest  and  most  trivial  objects.  In  the  re- 
ligious import  given  to  the  prescribed  cleanliness  of  the  camp 
(Num.  5:  I — 3,  etc.)  Moses  was,  according  to  Michaelis,  **  not 
in  earnest — his  real  object,  which  if  it  had  been  openly  express- 
ed, would  not  have  been  enough  regarded,  was,  the  prevention 
of  foul  smells. — Moses  speaks  as  if  he  who  seethed  a  kid  in  iis 
mother's  milk  committed  a  sin  against  religion — the  sagacious 
man  designs  nothing  more  by  this  than  to  induce  the  people  to 
cook  kids  in  olive-oil  instead  of  ^^^er,  because  they  would  taste 
better. — Among  the  ostensible  reasons  for  forbidding  the  eating 
of  fat  and  Uood  was  this,  that  they  belonged  to  the  altar,  ana 
were  too  holy  to  be  eaten — the  real,  concealed  reason  was,  that 
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the  eating  of  the  &t  parts  and  the  use  of  fat  in  boiling,  baking, 
and  stewing,  is  injurious  to  a  people  subject  to  diseases  of  the 
skin,  etc."     See  Part  4.  ^  171,  205,  206.    This  example  of 
bad  political  maxims  ascribed  to  Moses  is  indeed  the  grossest 
and  most  striking,  but  by  no  means  the  only  one.     There  is 
another,  running  through  the  whole  book,  which  is  indeed  more 
refined,  but  still,  if  established,  calculated  of  itself  to  overthrow 
the  belief  of  the  divine  mission  of  Moses,  and  thus  that  of  the 
genuineness  of  the  Pentateuch.     Michaelis  is  at  once  an  oppo- 
ser  of  the  divine  right,  and  a  defender  of  the  unlimited  power  of 
government.     Government  is,  according  to  him,  a  creature  of 
the  people-— but  then,  as  representative  of  the  popular  will,  it 
is  to  have  universal  sway  ;  while  every  divine  right  is  limited 
by  him  and  confined  to  a  certain  sphere.     This  doctrine,  origi- 
nating in  modem  ungodliness,  he  also  ascribes  to  Moses,  and 
that  to  such  an  extent  that  the  principle  is  made  absurd  and  ri- 
diculous.    The  lawgiver  inspects  the  chambers  and  the  pots* 
He  takes  such  tender  care  of  his  subjects  that  he  orders  them  to 
cook,  not  with  butter  but  with  oil,  because  it  will  taste  better. 
"This,"  remarks  Michaelis,  Part  4.  ^  205,  «  will  be  called  by 
many  a  German  reader,  delicateise^  over-done,  delicatesae — ^but 
it  might  be  of  use  to  a  people  going  to  Palestine."    Health  is 
urged  by  the  lawgiver  upon  his  subjects  by  means  truly  heroic. 
Houses  for  example  which  are  infected  with  leprosy,  he  com- 
mands, through  concern  for  the  health  of  the  inhabitant,  to  be 
pulled  down.     For -delicate  nerves  he  shows  the  most  tender 
care : — ^the  leprous  person  must  not  dwell  in  the  camp,  must 
cover  his  face,  etc.,  lest  he  should  excite  one's  disgust  by  bis 
really  hateful  appearance,  or,  frighten  him  by  an  unexpected 
touch.     Such  tenderness  of  police  would  be  cruelty  even  to 
those  for  whose  sake  at  the  expense  of  others  it  was  enforced. 
Who  would  not  have  his  disgust  excited  or  suffer  a  little  fright 
for  once,  rather  than  feel  the  hand  of  the  police  always  on  his 
neck? 

Michaelis  shows  every  where  the  most  anxious  dread  of  for- 
saking the  ground  which  he  holds  in  common  with  his  oppo- 
nents— ^not  because  he  fears  they  would  not  follow  him  to 
another,  but  because — and  this  is  his  strongest  reason — ^he  him- 
self feels  nowhere  else  at  home.  Hence,  in  regard  to  every  thing 
in  the  law  which  can  be  defended  only  by  reasons  felt  by  one  of 
deep  religious  feeling,  he  prepared  the  way  for  an  easy  triumph 
to  his  opposers.  For  all  the  acuteness  which  he  manifested 
Vol.  XI.  No.  30.  55 
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could  not  long  conceal  the  weakness  of  the  defenee  which  be 
had  made  upon  the  ground  of  mere  natural  causes,  and  that  the 
supernatural  ground  was  not  defensible,  was  now,  after  this  coo- 
cession  of  the  very  leader  of  supematuralism,  considered  as 
established.     Thus  in  part  I.  ^  65,  the  sentiment  that  when 
God  says,  Ex.  34:  24,  that  during  the  absence  of  the  Hebrews 
at  their  yearly  feasts  at  Jerusalem,  no  one  should  desire  their 
land,  he  pledges  himself  to  reward  fidelity  on  their  part  with 
fidelity  on  his,  Micbaelis  sets  aside  by  a  remark  too  gross  even 
for  those  who  believe  in  a  Providence  as  little  as  the  Deists  do. 
^*  Will  we  dare,''  says  he,  ^'  to  explain  the  words  of  Moses  so 
as  to  make  him  promise  a  periodical  miracle  on  the  part  of  God, 
viz.  that  for  three  weeks  in  every  year,  all  the  enemies  of  the 
Israelites  should  be  turned  into  blocks  ?"     One  might  here  al- 
most conceive  himself  listening  to  the  knight  (lord)  in  2  Kings 
vii.*     Moses,  in  this  passage,  according  to  Micbaelis,  enjoins 
upon  the  people  to  trust  in  a  principle  of  international  law 
which  he  pretends  was  observed  at  that  time,  by  which  one 
nation  respected  the  religious  rites  of  the  other,  and  suspended 
hostilities  while  a  feast  was  celebrating.    Thus  he  remarks  in 
reference  to  the  Sabbatical  year,  which,  notwithstanding  its  re- 
ligious exterior,  had  no  other  olojeot  according  to  him  than  to 
lead  the  people  always  to  keep  a  provision  of  grain,  "  Can  God 
have  pleidged  himself  to  work  such  a  periodical  miracle  (the 
double  crop  in  the  sixth  year)  which  would  have  been,  bendes, 
entirely  unnecessary  if  Moses  had  not  made  such  a  ruinous 
law  ?"     What  crude  views  of  the  common  course  of  nature  lie 
at  the  bottom  of  such  remarks !     How  inconsistent,  that  he  who 
is  so  impotent  to  see  the  hand  of  God  in  nature^  will  yet  in  part 
maintain  its  agency  in  history !    Thus  he  denies  the  divine 
right  of  the  Israelites  to  Palestme,  and  labors  in  vain,  with  all 
the  art  of  a  special  pleader,  to  prove  their  human  right  to  it.    Of 
the  essence  of  the  theocracy  he  has  no  conception.    That  in 
which  alone  he  finds  it,  viz.  the  decision  by  Urim  and  Thum- 
roim,  the  presence  of  the  cloud,  etc.,  belonged  for  the  most  part 
only  to  the  Mosaic  times,  and  appears,  in  its  isolation,  so  singu- 
lar, so  ex  abruptOy  that  it  was  immediately  lost  as  soon  as  the 
mythical  interpretation  laid  its  hand  upon  it.    The  theocracy 
was  '^  quoted  in  its  main  design  only  a  name,  a  designation, 


*  **  Behold,  if  the  Lord  would  make  windows  in  heaven,  might  this 
thing  be?» 
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which  might  the  easier  keep  out  idolatry."  Part  I.  ^  35.  On 
Ex.  19:6,  where  the  Israelites  are  called  a  kingdom  of  priests, 
he  remarks,  '^  This  mode  of  speaking  appears  to  have  come 
fiom  Egypt,  where  the  priests  had  great  privileges,  owned  their 
own  lands  tax-free,  and  were  besides  supported  by  the  king." 
How  can  he  who  has  so  little  conception  of  the  Israelites  as 
God's  people,  have  anyjust  conception  of  the  God  who  reaUy 
dwelt  among  them.  The 'difference  between  the  Old  Testa- 
ment religion  and  heathenism,  b,  as  he  understands  it,  the  most 
super6cial  possible — that  of  Monotheism  and  Polytheism.  The 
grand  object  of  the  law  is  according  to  him  the  negative  one,  the 
prevention  of  idolatry : — the  positive  design,  that  of  producing 
a  living  practical  religious  feeling,  he  entirely  loses  sight  oi. 
With  such  a  low  view  of  religion,  it  is  therefore  very  natural 
that  he  should  feel  dislike  when  it  advances  any  claims.  Thus, 
in  his  additions  to  his  Commentaries,  in  Amnion  und  Ber^ 
tholdfs  Joumalj  Th.  4.  S.  356,  he  shows  that  some  of  Abra- 
ham's servants  must  have  been  circumcised  before,  because 
otherwise  (at  the  first  circumcision)  all  work  must  have  been 
suspended  for  eight  days,  and  the  cattle  could  not  have  been  fed. 
He  thus  zealously  labors  to  find  out  for  all  severe  and  burden- 
some ceremonies,  dietetical,  medicinal,  municipal  and  other  ob- 
jects, in  order  to  show  that  while  the  Levites  did  not  as  ser- 
vants of  religion  earn  the  revenue  they  enjoyed,  yet  that  as 
physicians,  surveyors,  and  learned  men  they  well  deserved  it. 

It  is  remarkable  that  Michaelis,  thus  standing  as  he  did  on 
the  ground  of  mere  natural  causes  in  explaining  the  biblk^l  his- 
tory, yet  left  the  miracles  of  the  Pentateuch  generally  untouch- 
ed, and  sought  an  explanation  fiom  natural  causes  only  where 
Clericus  had  done  so  before  him.  See  especially  £x.  xiv. 
This  however  is  easily  accounted  for  from  the  fact  that  in  this 
respect  he  departed  less  firom  the  older  views  than  in  most  others. 
Had  he  departed  here  also,  he  must  have  denied  the  miracles 
and  the  genubeness  of  the  Pentateuch  altogether ;  and  this,  on 
account  of  education,  and  perhaps  a  remnant  of  early  pious  feel- 
ing, he  could  not  do.  Also  the  spirit  of  the  age,  at  the  time 
that  he  was  in  the  vigor  of  his  faculties,  had  still  its  influence 
over  him. 

Historical  Skepticism. 

But  however  close  may  have  been  the  connection  between 
the  degenerate  exegesis  we  have  just  described,  and  the  denial  of 
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the  genuineness  of  the  Pentateuch,  yet  there  must  have  been 
some  powerful  causes  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  last  century,  to 
have  produced  the  transition  fix>m  the  former  to  the  latter  just 
at  that  time — a  transition  which  from  that  time  became  more 
and  more  predominant.  Without  some  such  causes,  either  this 
dangerous  but  natural  step  would  have  been  prevented  by  the 
mere  power  of  orthodox  habit,  or  a  reaction  would  have  taken 
place  in  exegesis  itself.  The  very  degeneration  of  exegesis 
shows  the  existence  of  such  causes— -causes  which  had  been 
long  silently  preparing.  For  if  that  degeneration  was  not  mere- 
ly accidental — ^if  it  had  its  origin  in  the  continually  extending 
spirit  of  the  times — a  spirit  which  formed  itself  more  and  more 
into  a  conscious  hostility  to  what  was  old,  then  the  denial  of  the 
genuineness  must  not  be  regarded  simply  as  a  consequence  of  the 
perversion  of  exegesis,  but  is  to  be  derived  immediately  from 
the  spirit  of  the  age  itself. 

The  preceding  ages  had  had  a  great  reverence  for  the  past, 
and  so,  for  all  historical  accounts.  This  reverence  was  for  the 
most  part,  the  result  of  humility.  To  be  hostile  to  the  past, 
was,  they  believed,  to  be  enemies  to  themselves.  They  did 
not  wish  to  be  cast  entirely  upon  themselves.  But  here  also, 
as  always,  that  which  was  in  principle  good,  was  abused  and 
carried  to  extremes.  Although  individuals  were  by  no  means 
wanting  who  practised  historical  criticism  with  unprejudiced 
minds,  yet  there  was  in  general  a  too  extravagant  respect  fo^ 
every  thing  that  gave  itself  out  for  history.  There  was  a  dread 
of  beginning  the  work  of  historical  criticism  through  a  secret 
fear  of  the  end  to  which  it  might  lead. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century  this  reverence 
for  history  began  gradually  to  disappear ;  at  first  in  England, 
Holland  and  France  (it  is  sufficient  to  mention  the  names  of 
BayU  and  Harduin)^  and  then,  after  the  accession  of  Frederick 
II.  to  the  throne,  also  in  Germany,  where  the  love  of  contra- 
diction, once  worked  up  by  that  spirit  of  investigation  which  is 
peculiar  to  the  nation,  put  on  a  very  dangerous  shape.  The 
nigher  the  age,  in  proud  self-importance,  regarded  itself  as  stand- 
ing above  those  that  were  past,  so  much  the  more  did  it  feel 
itself  allowed  to  do  as  it  pleased  with  their  mongments.  It 
thought  that  at  any  rate  there  was  little  to  lose  by  doing  so.  Its 
opinion  of  its  own  strength  rose  higher  when  it  had  succeeded 
in  overthrowing  that  on  which  the  blinded  past  had  rested.  A 
cry  of  triumph  was  raised,  whenever  an  old  structure  fell  to  the 
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ground.  In  addition  to  this,  the  proud  temper  of  the  age  lost 
more  and  more  the  spirit  of  love,  which  enables  one  to  open 
himself  to  what  is  good  in  others,  and  thus  improves  the  power 
of  the  understanding.  What  was  not  understood  it  was  con- 
sidered perfectly  right  to  reject. 

This  universal  change  in  the  position  of  the  times  in  regard 
to  history  must  not  be  passed  over  when  we  are  investigating 
the  causes  of  the  change  in  their  position  in  regard  to  the  sacred 
books  and  especially  the  Pentateuch.  How  every  thing  of  a 
special  character  rests  here  upon  something  genera],  how  the 
attacks  on  Homer  for  instance  had  in  one  .point  of  view  the 
same  origin  as  those  against  the  biblical  books,  has  been  already 
shown  by  others.  Thus  Schubarth  remarks  {Ideen  ueber  Ho^ 
mer  und  sein  ZeitaUery  S.  236)  :  <'  Since  the  middle  of  the 
last  century  there  has  prevailed  a  young  and  vigorous  spirit, 
which  has  led  men  to  believe  that  the  human  mind  is  able  to 
draw  all  its  nutriment  and  sustenance  from  itself.  Of  course 
the  productions  of  past  ages,  which  bad  till  now  been  the  only 
resort  for  counsel,  light,  culture  and  edification,  lost  at  once 
much  of  tbeir  former  estimation  and  importance.  There  ap- 
peared more  and  more  an  active,  bold,  rash,  nay  insolent  spirit 
of  contradiction  against  the  past.  And  accordingly  we  see  that 
after  men  bad  endeavored  to  rid  themselves  of  a  burdensome 
restraint  in  regard  to  the  Bible,  the  itame  spirit  of  disruption 
spread  itself  upon  every  thing  received  from  former  ages,  with 
the  effort  rather  to  throw  it  off  altogether,  than  to  ascertain  and 
defend  its  true  worth  and  importance. 

Still  the  general  explanation  is  altogether  insufficient  to  ac- 
count for  the  course  of  opinions  in  regard  to  the  Pentateuch. 
It  can,  considering  the  strong  proofs  of  genuineness,  account  at 
most  only  for  the  denial  of  that  genuineness  by  individuals,  and 
as  a  temporary  thing — ^not  for  the  obstinacy  with  which  this  de- 
nial has  been  maintained,  and  the  wide  prevalence  it  has  found. 
In  pro&ne  literature,  the  period  of  this  levity  of  skepticism  came 
soon  to  an  end ;  and  if  single  cases  of  it  now  still  appear,  and 
show  that  this  perverse  spirit  has  not  yet  wholly  dieid  out,  yet 
it  exists  only  in  individuab,  and  can  never  again  become  general. 
External  proo&  are  granted  more  of  their  just  weight,  and  there 
is  less  levity  in  handlUng  the  internal.  There  is  some  effort  to 
understand  before  condemning.  Where  there  is  no  stronger 
laolive,  there  pride  at  least  urges,  by  way  of  change,  to  build  up 
again  that  which  pride  had  pulled  down.     Every  (ancient)  wri- 
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ter  who  had  unjustlj  lost  what  belonged  to  him  is  in  process  of 
being  restored  m  due  time  in  integrum*  The  turn  which  the  in- 
vestigations on  Homer  have  of  late  taken,  is  known.  Even 
those  who  still  continue  to  doubt  di^r  materially  bom  their 
predecessors.  Where  these  saw  nothing  but  confusion  and 
chance,  there  their  fcdlowers  discover  profound  unity  and  oi]ganie 
connection — very  different  from  what  is  the  case  in  regard  to 
the  Pentateuch,  where  the  absurd  assertion  of  a  fragmentaiy 
compilation  is  continually  repeated.  The  orations  of  Cicero 
which  were  rejected  by  Wolf  are  again  acknowledged  to  be 
genuine.  Socher's  rash  judgment  on  scxne  dialogues  of  Plato 
was  received  with  dissatisfactbn,  and  even  the  rejection  of  some 
smaller  and  less  important  ones  by  Ast^  is  now  admitted  to  have 
been  too  strong.  Instead  of  rejecting  them  at  once  and  entire- 
ly  upon  the  assertion  of  their  external  spuriousness,  men  are 
satisfied  that  they  are  immature  products  of  the  Platonic  spirit. 
See  BickUr,  Geschichie  d.  Ph%lo$opkie,  Th.  2.  S.  170  ff.  and 
Ackermann,  Das  Christliche  im  Plato ,  S.  31.  The  eighth 
book  of  Thucydides  was  denied  to  be  his,  on  account  of  its  dif- 
fering from  the  rest  in  mode  of  representation.  Niebuhr  re- 
gards diis  inference  as  a  cutting  of  the  knot,  as  stupid  capricious- 
ness.  '^  I  think  I  see,"  says  be,  in  his  Jcldn  Scnrifien^  Th.  I. 
S.  409,  ^^  in  this  very  difibrence,  this  great  master's  just  sense 
of  propriety : — ^that  as  the  solemnity  and  dignity  of  the  style 
rise  higher  and  higher  until  the  catastrophe  in  Sicily,  so  after 
the  importance  of  the  events  ceases,  the  narration  itself  assumes 
another  tone.  An  inferior  writer  would  have  thought  it  neces- 
sary to  maintain  the  same  pathos  to  the  end.  For  the  history 
of  events  toward  the  end  of  the  war,  Thucydides  would  have 
returned  to  his  loftiness  of  style.  But  the  period  of  long  dis- 
tress and  torture  during  the  undecided  contest  required  a  am- 
pler narrative."  How  much  more  obvious  tlian  this  is  the  rea- 
son of  the  difference  of  manner  between  Deuteronomy  and  the 
other  books  of  the  Pentateuch— how  much  less  tact  of  observa- 
tion is  necessary  in  order  to  discover  it  than  Niebuhr  here  shows. 
It  occurs  of  itself  to  every  unprejudiced  mind ;  and,  that  it  is 
nevertheless  so  disdainfully  rejected,  that  we  constantly  hear  the 
assertion,  the  difference  of  style  proves  unanswerably  a  dtferent 
author,  shows  very  manifestly  that  here  interests  come  into  play 
from  the  mfluence  of  which  profane  literature  is  free.  When 
we  consider  the  universal  disapprobation  with  which  even  a 
moderate  tendency  to  historical  skeptbism  was  regarded  even  in 
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vaea  of  such  standing  as  O.  MuUer,  we  think  we  may  confident- 
ly assert  that  if  such  ridiculously  arbitrary  criticism  as  that  of 
De  Wette  had  been  directed  to  disprove  the  genuineness  of  a 
pro&ne  writer  or  against  any  part  of  profane  history,  it  would 
be  already  forgotten,  and  would  have  only  served  to  obtain  for 
its  author  the  sorry  celebrity  of  a  Harduin.  But  even  if  De 
Wette  excited  some  attention  at  first,  a  book  like  that  of  Vatke* 
would,  if  he  had  chbsen  to  employ  his  acuteness  on  Herodotus 
for  instance,  instead  of  the  Pentateuch,  have  been  carried  im- 
mediately from  the  womb  to  the  grave.  It  would  have  been 
looked  upon  as  lying  beyond  the  limits  of  the  field  of  science. 

How  little  the  universal  tendency  of  the  age  to  historical 
skeptksismcan  satis&ctorily  explain  our  problem,  is  seen  from 
tbeiact,  that  many  who  decidedly  deny  the  genuineness  of  the 
Pentateuch,  and  the  credibility  of  what  it  contains,  show  in 
other  cases  an  utter  want  of  historical  criticism,  and  are  more 
ready  to  admit  the  genuineness  and  credibility  of  ancient  wrv- 
tings  than  any  inquirer  of  note  in  earlier  times.  The  same 
Vohey  for  example  who  with  true  Voltaire-audacity,  denies  all 
historic  foundation  for  the  Pentateuch,  who  heads  the  fourteenth 
chapter  of  his  *  Recherches  sur  Vhistoire  ancienne,^  with  *  du 
personage  appelU  Abraham^  (concerning  the  personage  called 
Abraham,)  appeals  as  to  an  unexceptionable  witness  to  Sanch- 
oniaihon,  whose  false  pretensions  to  antiquity  even  the  criticism 
of  the  unenlightened  times  had  long  before  exposed,  and  uses  him 
as  a  lapis  Lydius  by  which  to  try  the  pretensions  of  others. 
"  Let  us  hear  (says  he,  1. 1.  p.  166,  Brussels,)  Sanchoniathon, 
who  wrote  about  1300  years  before  the  Christian  era."  Late 
writers  such  as  NicoL  Damascenus,  Alex.  Polyhistor,  and 
Artapanus,  whose  accounts  on  these  matters  are  evidently  only 
the  echo  of  Jewish  tradition,  and  who  have  therefore  no  inde- 
pendent weight  as  historians,  are  according  to  him  important 
10  the  highest  degree,  and  capable  of  affi)rding  weapons  against 
the  truth  of  the  sacred  history.  And  it  is  not  a  mere  accident, 
that  that  very  German  critic  who  has  succeeded  best  in  conceal- 
iog  the  theological  bias  which  mfluences  him,  and  who  could 
therefore  venture  with  a  good  hope  of  producing  effect,  to  de- 
signate as  naif  the  charge  of  doctrinal  predilections — ^that  Oe- 

*  Vatke  is  professor  at  Berlin — a  colleague  of  Hengstenberg  and 
profewM  to  he  a  follower  of  Scbleiermacher.  See  an  extended  crtt- 
iqae  oo  bis  <  BibUsehe  Theologie^'  infra,  p.  34  eeq.— ta. 
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senius  has  had  to  show  before  the  eyes  of  all  Europe  how  easy 
it  would  be  for  luin  to  acknowledge  the  genumeness  of  the 
Pentateuch,  if  the  matter  were  to  be  decided  simply  in  the  fo- 
rum of  historical  conscience.  He  first  ran  into  the  trap  of  a 
French  marquis,  who  for  the  sake  of  sport  gave  out  an  inscrip- 
tion fabricated  by  himself  as  a  relique  of  great  antiquity. 
Gesenius  acknowledged  it  as  an  important  monument  for  the 
history  of  Gnosticism,  and  commented  oti  it  in  his  essay  *  de 
inscrtptione  nuper  in  Cyrenaica  reptrtOy  (on  the  inscription 
lately  found  in  Cyrene.)  Scarcely  had  he  got  over  the  smart 
which  the  confession  of  his  error,  now  no  longer  to  be  deferred 
after  the  exposure  of  the  fraud  by  Bockh,  Kopp  and  others, 
roust  have  caused  him — scarcely  prepared  himself  to  cover  this 
error  in  oblivion  by  important  publications  on  paleography,  than 
he  fell  into  a  far  worse  difficulty.  What  had  happened  to  him 
before  in  regard  to  a  few  lines,  occurred  again  with  a  whole 
book.  What  a  wide  distance  between  the  youthfol  Dr.  of 
medicine  Wagenfeld,  and  the  ancient  Sanchoniathon !  If  it  was 
a  saUo  martale  fix>m  Wagenfeld  to  Philo,  how  much  more  finom 
Wagenfeld  to  Sanchoniathon  !* 

Judgment  of  late  Historians, 

Another  important  proof  that  the  solution  of  the  problem 
(why  the  genuineness  of  the  Pentateuch  has  been  so  universal- 
ly denied)  must  be  sought  elsewhere  than  on  ground  common  to 
all  branches  of  literature  is  the  fact,  that  the  judgment  of  late 
historians  and  of  other  learned  men  not  theologians  in  regard 
to  the  Pentateuch  differs  so  essentially  from  that  of  theolo- 
gians ;  a  phenomenon  which  can  be  explained  only  in  this  way, 
that  the  theologian  shuts  his  eyes  to  every  thing  until  he  finds 
how  it  stands  in  relation  to  his  preconceived  opinions,  and  m 
accordance  with  the  result  he  obtains  here,  decides  upon  the 
former  question ;  while  the  historian,  although  he  may  share 
the  same  opinions,  is  yet  not  so  much  influenced  by  them  as  to 
be  induced  to  violate  his  historical  conscience  and  turn  traitor  to 
history.  This  matter  is  so  important  that  we  shall  be  justified 
in  taking  time  to  illustrate  it  by  a  few  examples.  That  the 
Pentateuch  would  even  now  regain  universal  acknowledgement 

*  Dr.  Wagenfeld  of  Bremen  pretended  to  have  discovered  a  Greek 
Manuscript  of  the  work  of  Philo  Byblius  the  pretended  translator  of 
Sanchoniathon.     See  infra,  p.  34,  note  1. — Ta. 
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as  the  work  of  Moses  if  it  had  to  do  only  with  historical  criti* 
cism,  and  had  only  to  pass  through  the  ordeal  of  the  universal 
tendency  to  historical  skepticism,  is  made  the  plainer  by  the 
iacts  about  to  be  quoted,  when  we  remember  that  this  b  one  of 
the  subjects  on  which  the  historians  are  most  dependent  upon 
the  theologians,  on  account  of  their  want  of  the  knowledge  of 
the  necessary  languages,  and  the  vast  extent  of  the  field  which 
they  have  to  occupy ;  and  which  therefore  the  theologians  have 
tried  every  way  to  confuse  and  darken  for  them.     It  must  be 
remembered  too,  that  the  historians  are  also,  as  we  shall  here- 
after show,  always  under  a  certain  influence  of  the  theological 
principles  of  the  times.     If  then,  under  such  disadvantages, 
historians  still  regard  the  Pentateuch  as  authentic  history,  the 
fact  is  so  much  the  more  important. 

Heeren^s  position  in  regard  to  the  Pentateuch  deserves  first 
to  be  attended,  to.     He  has,  it  is  manifest,  designedly  avoided 
expressbg  himself  decisively  and  fuUv  on  this  subject.     But 
this  very  avoiding  of  the  subject  is  a  plain  proof  of  his  want  of 
confidence  in  the  investigations  of  the  theologians.     Without 
permitting  himself  to  be  deceived  with  their  confident  air,  he 
will  first  see  what  issue  the  matter  comes  to.     So  far  as  the 
cause  of  the  accused  comes  under  his  cognition  he  finds  no  fault 
in  him.     The  loud  '  crucify j'  of  theologians  does  not  deceive 
him.     Also,  there  is  not  in  all  his  works,  one  doubt  expressed 
in  regard  to  any  historical  statement  of  the  Pentateuch.     When 
he  quotes  it,  especially  in  that  volume  of  his  Ideen  which  treats 
of  Egypt,  he  uses  it  without  qualification  as  a  source  worthy  of 
confidence.     The  principal  facts  of  the  Pentateuch  are  acknowl- 
edged by  him  to  be  historically  established  in  his  Gesdiichte 
des  Alterthums^  4te  Aufl.  S.  40.     In  the  same  book  S.  58 
(p.  51  of  the  English  translation)  he  remarks  that  the  accounts  of 
Moses,  although  they  give  no  continuous  history,  yet  give  a 
true  picture  of  Egypt  in  his  time.     He  mentions  as  a  subject 
for  further  oral  explanation  (to  his  classes)  '  importance  and  ex- 
ceUencies  of  the  Jewbh  accounts  so  far  as  they  are  purelv  his- 
torical.'    Particularly  important  however  is  a  remark  of  Heeren 
made  very  lately  in  a  notice  of  a  new  volume  of  Rosselini's 
woric  on  Egypt,  in  the  Gott.  gel  Anz.  1835,  S.  1328.    "  We 
cannot  close  this  notice  without  expressing  the  wish  that  some 
learned  orientalist  would  subject  to  a  critical  and  impartial  ex- 
amination the  chapter  contained  in  pp.  254 — 270  of  this  woric, 
and  the  drawing  in  the  Atlas  belonging  thereto,  monumcnti 
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eivilij  No.  49;replresentihg  the  making  of  bricks.  Jff'thit  moii- 
umental  device  is  a  representation  of  the  enslaved  ehildreu  of 
Israel  at  their  labors^  it  is  a  relique  equally  important  for  exe- 
gesis and  for  chronology.  For  exegesis,  because  it  would  be 
a  striking  pixx)r  of  the  high  antiquity  of  the  Mosaic  writing^  and 
especially  for  the  book  of  £x6dus,  the  description  in  which, 
chs.  1,  and  S,  this  monument  most  faithfully  exhibits  and  illus- 
trates, even  down  to  subordinate  matters.  For  chronology, 
because  it  belongs  to  the  time  of  the  eighteenth  dynasty,  and 
the  reign  of  Thutmes-Moeris,  about  1740  yeartf  before  Christ, 
abd  would,  give  fixed  points  and  landmarks  both  for  sacred  and 
profane  history.  According  to  the  inscriptionsr  which  stand  as 
usual  above  tiie  figures,  it  is  the  monument  of  an  inspector  of 
the  royal  edifices,  of  the  name  of  Roscere."  How  manifold 
must  the  proof  of  the  genuineness  of  the  Ptotateuch  have  be- 
fore beenf  to  one  who  gives  a'  hearing  to  this  new  witness  but 
just  out  of  his  grave— ^  witness  whom  the  theologian  would  at 
once  have  given  a  rap  on  the  mouth— like  the  negro,  who, 
when  one  supposed  to  be  dead  rabed  himself  up  in  his  coffin, 
immediately  pushed  him  back  again,  exclaiming,  ^  I  have  it  in 
black  and  white  that  you  are  dead.' 

After  Heeren  let  us  hear  Johannes  V.  MuUer.  He  has  al- 
ways been  consistent  with  himself  in  admitting  the  genuineness 
of  the  Pentateuch.  He  maintained  it  even  before  bis  religious 
principles  had  become  fixed.  The  historian  had  preceded  the 
Christian  in  this  conviction.  He  is  open  to  internal  prooft  of 
genuineness;  and  if  such  exist,  he  knows  how  to  set  aside  what- 
ever else  fiiay  appear  to  contradict  them.  Thus  in  hb  ^/Ulg- 
Oeschichte,  3te  Aufl.  Th.  I.  S.  444,  he  says,  <'  Every  trait  of 
the  first  book  (Genesis)  has  relation  to  a  state  of  things  and  to 
objects  which  accord  only  with  Moses.  When  he  makes  men- 
tion of  the  head  of  his  own  race  he  shows  the  boldness  of  truth. 
The  whole  air  and  manner  is  peculiar  to  him.  Even  trivialities 
prove  the  genuineness.  But  it  was  the  ci^stom  in  the  most  an- 
cient times,  passing  over  details,  to  represent  the  more  impor- 
tant occurrences  in  lofty  terms  as  the  will  and  work  of  the  great 
first  cause ;  because  the  practical  spirit  and  obiect  of  the  narra- 
tors, filling  their  souls  with  an  earnest  solemnity,  led  them,  un- 
incumt)ered  with  theoretic  technicalities,  to  urge  upon  their  fel- 
Itfw-tnen  dependence  upon  their  Sovereign-Ruler  and  obedience 
to  bis  ordinances  as  expressed  to  us  in  nature.''  Theologians 
see  in  the  ceremonial  law  a  monument  of  refined  priestcraft,  a 
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system  of  .external  religious  rules,  which  origbated  in  an  age 
when  the  spirit  of  religion  was  unknown.  See  for  example 
J)t  Wette,  Krit.  S.  370  ff.  To  Miiller  it  appears  as  entirely 
worthy  of  one  sent  of  God,  as  perfectly  according  with  the 
spirit  of  Mosesy  and  with  the  character  of  his  age.  ''  He  conr 
Becrated,"  says  he,  S.  441, ''  a  great  symbol,  consisting  entirely 
of  ceremonies ;  so  that  while  the  simple  fundamental  law  con- 
tained nothing  but  what  their  fiithers  had  believed,  with  the  ad- 
<fition  of  a  few  admonitions,  the  ritual  law  gave  the  people  con- 
.tinual  employment  in  rites  which  engaged  the  senses.  There 
.b  a  tradition  the  truth  of  which  is  made  probable  by  some  re- 
.maining  vestiges,  that  Moses  explained  the  meaning  of  these 
usages,  and  that  these  explanations  were  preserved  among  the 
.elders :  yet  he  might  foresee  that  their  substantial  meaning  would 
not,  even  without  such  explanation,  escape  men  of  understand- 
ing. In  other  places  dso  he  puts  aside  with  little  pains  rocks 
.of  offisnce  which  theologians  had  cast  in  the  way.  "Therer 
petitions,"  says  he  in  his  Anmtrkux^en  zu  den  BUchern  Mom 

i Remarks  on  the  books  of  Moses)  in  the  Appendix  to  the 
ilicktn  in  die  Bibel  by  his  brother  J.  G.  Miiller  3ter  Band, 
^interth.  1830,  S.  476,  <<the  repetitions  are  in  the  spirit  of 
those  ancient  times."  Also,  (ibid.  S.  476,)  "  As  soon  as  we 
think  of  the  greatness  of  the  object,  no  repetitiqpi  is  t^dio^s^r 
every  thing  shows  what  it  is  for."  On  the  genealogies  ^d  list 
of  nations  in  Gen.  10,  to  maintain  still  the  historical  character 
of  which,  is  held  by  theologians,  to  be  a  ridiculous  anachronism, 
be,  the  hbtman,  who  is  not,  like  them^  so  credu]o,us  as  to  re- 
ceive at  cmce  every  new  discovery  as  true,  nor  like  jthem  so  uur 
scientific  as  to  regard  facile  etymologies  as  si^cient  data  f(V 
constructing  hbtories  and  for  overthiowiBg  theoi;  he  says  (ibid. 
S.  458),  <<  The  data  are  geographically  .entirely  true.  JPfpm 
this  chapter  universal  history  ougbjl  to  begin.^'  These  Remarks 
show  also  that  his  opinion  as  to  the,  gent^if^eness  of  the  Penta- 
teuch, cannot  be  explained  9s  a  prejudice  originating  in  accident 
and  maintained  by  ignorance^  hoX  that  it  is  the  result  of  funda- 
mental and  persevering  stody.  If  the  Pentateuch  has  in  fact 
>uch  pitiful  historical  pr^ensions  as  thecdogians  assert,  then 
Johannes  Von  Miiller  must  be  struck,  out  of  the  list  of  our  great 
historians. 

Neither  does  Luden  show  any  great  desire  to  accept  of  these 
'Grecian  presents'  wtthoat  examination.  He  shows  without 
disguise  that  )the  Pentateuch  majces  upon  him  a  very. different 
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impression  from  what  it  does  upon  the  theologians.  And 
though  he  does  not  venture  to  take  ground  in  decided  and  en« 
tn^  opposition  to  them,  jet  be  very  carefully  avoids  making  any 
decided  concessions  ;  thinking  that  the  matter  may  easily  take 
another  turn,  and  then  his  admissions  would  only  cause  him  re- 
gret. In  his  Oeschickte  des  AUerthums,  2te  Aufl.  Jena,  1819, 
S.  6O9  he  remarks,  ^'  If  it  is  considered  how  and  when  those 
writings  probably  originated,  and  if  the  relation  is  never  forgot- 
ten in  which  the  Israelites  supposed  themselves  to  stand  towards 
Jehovah,  and  that  they  relate  their  fortunes  always  in  accor- 
dance with  that  relation,  then  to  be  sure  some*  of  the  details  may 
be  matter  of  doubt,  but  on  the  whole  the  course  of  events  is 
truly  given  us."  Id.  S.  61  :  "  Their  great  increase  in  Egypt 
in  the  course  of  more  than  four  hundred  years  is  in  accordance 
with  nature ;  the  severe  oppression  which  they  were  finally 
called  to  sufier  is  very  conceivable  ;  and  still  more  conceivaUe 
their  longing  after  the  never  forgotten  native  land."  Id.  S.  62 : 
"  The  forty  years  residence  in  the  wilderness  was  a  wise  mea- 
sure ;  and  exhibits  Moses  in  all  his  greatness."  Id.  S.  63 : 
'^  The  law  which  God  gave  to  Israel  through  Moses  from  time 
to  time,  under  awful  and  terrible  circumstances,  is  remarkable 
in  the  highest  degree,  and  deserves  profound  investigation,  not 
only  because  it  is  the  oldest,  or  because  it  is  distinguished  by 
its  great  general  principles,  but  also,  and  especially,  because  in 
it  foreign  (Egyptian)  regulatbns  are  adapted  with  such  wisdom 
to  the  manners  and  national  character  of  the  Israelites."  Id. 
S.  64  :  "  But  forty  years  in  the  wtldemess  with  signs  and  won- 
ders had  not  succeeded  in  training  up  and  making  holy  to  the 
Lord  that  degraded  and  stiff-necked  people.  The  sublime 
songs  of  Moses  did  not  secure  devotion  to  Jehovah;  The  re- 
cord of  his  miraculous  providence  in  regard  to  them — the  oldest 
monument  of  written  history — held  not  the  people  in  fidelity 
toward  God." 

Wachkr  in  his  Handimch  der  Oeschichte  ^  der  lAteraiut 
(Manual  of  History  of  Literature),  2te  Ausgabe,  Th.  I.  S.  78, 
thus  speaks :  '^  Moses  the  author  of  the  Hebrew  constitution, 
was,  as  lawgiver,  poet  and  historian,  a  model  for  after  genera- 
tions. The  five  books  which  bear  his  name  are,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  some  small  additions,  of  the  greatest  antiquity,  and 
belong  to  the  times  of  his  glorious  administration.  They  con- 
tain views  on  divine  and  human  things — political  reflections — 
dear 'views  into  futurity — and  the  gushings  forth  of  deep  feel- 
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ing."  Id.  S.  79 :  "  The  oldest  poetry  of  the  Hebrews  was 
epic,  and  celebrated  the  creation  of  the  world  and  the  first  his- 
tory of  the  human  race  with  immediate  reference  to  their  na- 
tional history.  It  received  its  form  from  Moses,  who  also  gave 
the  first  model  for  lyric  poetry. 

Schhsserin  his  translation  of  the  Universal  History,  1.  1.  S. 
237,  expresses  himself  as  follows :  **  This  (the  composition  of 
the  greatest  part  of  the  Pentateuch  by  Moses^  was  so  much  the 
more  probable  and  natural,  as  Moses  had  oeen  educated  in 
Egypt,  where  all  transactions,  even  civil  processes,  were  in  wri- 
ting, as  herlband  characters  for  the  sounds  of  his  own  language 
already  among  the  Phenicians,  and  he  himself  instituted  a  nu- 
merous.class  of  writers  in  the  country,  who  were  partly  employ- 
ed in  the  poKce,  and  partly  in  order  to  prevent  controversies 
about  the  boundaries  of  lands,  had  to  keep  the  genealogies,  and 
record  important  changes." 

Leo  had  formerly,  in  his  Vorleswi^en  uber  Judische  Oe- 
schidUe  (Lectures  on  Jewish  History)  submitted  himself  fully 
to  the  authority  of  the  theologians,  and  was  quoted  by  them 
with  great  triumph  as  one  of  their  party.  They  had,  indeed, 
reason  to  triumph,  as  he  was  in  fact  the  first  historian  of  any 
importance  whom  they  had  been  able  to  allure  into  their  snare.  . 
But  Leo  began  afterwards  to  see  more  and  more  with  his  own 
eyes,  and  found  that  while  he  had  been  zealously  searching  out 
the  traces  of  a  pretended  great  priest-cabal  in  Israel,  he  had 
himself  been  taken  in  the  net  of  a  real  priest-cabal  in  Germany, 
and  at  last  openly  renounced  his  obedience,  and  returned  back 
to  the  jsphere  of  history.  In  his  Lehrbuch  d,  Univtrml  ge^ 
ichichie  (Text-book  of  Universal  History),  Bd.  I.  Halle,  1835, 
S.  570,  he  thus  ^eaks  of  the  Pentateuch  :  ^^  We  have  then, 
after  examining  what  has  recently  been  written  on  this  subject, 
come  to  the  decided  conviction,  that  the  essential  parts  of  the 
law,  as  well  as  a  great  portion  of  the  historical  accounts,  which 
form  the  groundwork  of  the  Pentateuch,  and  cannot  be  entirely 
separted  from  the  laws,  as  they  show  their  import  and  design, 
vftre  written  by  Moses  himself;  and  that  the  gathering  of  the 
whole  into  one  corpusj  if  not  done  by  Moses  himself,  certainly 
took  place  soon  after  his  time,  perhaps  during  his  life,  and  under 
his  own  eye  : — and  that  the  obtaining  of  a  dififerent  result  firom 
the  critical  investigations  made  on  this  subject,  and  which  cer- 
tainly in  point  of  learning  are  very  valuable,  has  its  cause 
simply  in  the  fact  that  men  have  not  suflSciendy  distinguished 
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•between  the  East  and  the  West,  aad  between  the  infimtQe 
chanuster  of  that  ancient  age  with  its  phenomena  and  circuin- 
stances,  and  these  modern  times  which  by  refined  reflection  and 
hyper-wisdom  have  got  beyond  all  the  natural  modes  of  jud^g 
and  acting.'' 

Von  Rotteck  has  surrendered  himself  so  entirely  to  the  spirit 
of  the  times  from  which  the  theologians  have  received  their  pre* 
judices  against  the  Pentateuchi  that  we  could  not  wonder  if  we 
saw  these  prejudices  in  him  in  their  greatest  extent.  And  still 
this  is  not  the  case.  Between  him  and  De  Wette  for  example, 
there  still  remains  a  great  difference.  In  his  review  of  the 
■sources  of  history  for  the  first  period,  AHgem.  GetchuJUe  (Uni- 
versal H'lstory),  Th.  L  lite  Aufl.  Freib.  1835,  S.  57,  he  re- 
marks :  *^  It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  narratives  oontaiiied  in 
the  first  book  of  Moses  are  dbtinguished  above  all  these  worth- 
less accounts  (on  the  origin  of  the  earth  and  of  man— 4)y  San- 
choniathon,  Zoroaster,  and  in  general  all  Oriental,  Chinese, 
Thibetan,  and  Indian  accounts  and  also  those  of  Grecian  histo- 
rians and  philosophers)  as  well  by  a  mode  of  statement  nK»e 
agreeable  to  reason  and  the  eternal  laws  of  nature,  as  by  dieir 
having  come  down  to  us  uncorrupted ;  and  therefore  these  Mo- 
saic documcQts,  which  there  is  besides  good  ground  for  regard- 
ing as  the  oldest  in  the  world,  will  always  obtain  approbation 
and  respect  even  before  the  bar  of  a  criticism  pui^ly  scientific 
and  having  no  reference  to  religious  views.  .  •  .  The  same  judg- 
ment is  to  be  pronounced  in  regard  to  the  original  histoiy  of 
man.  Here  also  the  Mosaic  accounts  have  such  a  manifest  su- 
periority over  those  of  all  the  so-called  profane  writers,  that  we 
cannot  deny  them,  at  least  comparatively,  a  high  degree  of  pro- 
bability." In  his  review  of  sources  for  the  history  of  the  Hebrews, 
S.  73,  he  says :  '^  For  the  history  of  no  other  peofrfe  of  this 
period  do  we  possess  so  andent,  so  circumstantial  and  such 
credible  accounts.  The  above-quoted  biblical  writers  were 
{leaving  inspiration  out  of  view)  for  the  most  part  eye-witnesses 
and  participators  in  the  events  reccxrded,  or  else  were  in  a  ritaa- 
tion  which  enabled  them  to  collect  and  compare  original  docu- 
ments and  traditions  in  regard  to  former  national  events.  These 
traditions  go  back  to  the  very  cradle,  to  the  very  first  origin  of 
the  Hebrew  nation,  and  so  &r  as  regards  the  great  chain  of 
events,  their  credibility  cannot  be  denied — ^for  as  to  the  attend* 
ant  circumstances  and  what  is  perhaps  only  figurative  repieseit- 
tation,  the  case  is  diflbrent." 
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Of  all  the  historians  of  the  latest  times  who  are  really  impor- 
tant, or  are  so  regarded,  there  is  left  for  the  opposers  of  the 
Pentateuch  not  a  single  one.     They  have  to  satis^  themselves 
with  people  like  Mcmnert^  who  in  his  Handbuch  d,  alien  Ot-- 
schiehte  (Manual  of  Ancient  History),  Berlin,  1818,  already 
forgotten,  or  which  rather  came  dead  into  the  world,  does  to  be 
sure  talk  in  their  style.     It  is  sulfficient,  in  order  to  characterize 
him,  to  quote  such  passages  as  follows :  S.  12,  "  The  superior- 
ity of  man  to  brutes  consbts  only  in  his  fingers,  his  erect  form, 
and  language.     The  elements  of  reason  are  possessed  also  by 
^  other  animals ;' "  and  S.  6,  where  a  tremendous  blow  is  lev- 
elled against  the  flood  in  these  words :  *^  The  thought  at  once 
arises,  how  could  a  righteous  God  destroy  the  innocent  brutes 
because  guilty  men  had  broken  his  laws  ?"    The  good  man 
ought  certainly  to  abstain  from  eating  flesh ;  nay,  the  slaying  of 
beasts  is  in  th'is  view  a  kihd  of  fratricide,  and  the  eating  of  them 
a  Tbyestian  feast.     Men  of  this  way  of  thinking  are  worthy  of 
no  notice  even  were  they  more  gifted  than  the  one  before  us. 
Where  aU  sense  for  that  which  is  high  and  noble  is  wanting, 
and  where  there  is  a  real  hatred  for  that  which  is  divme,  there 
one's  historical  conscience  is  of  no  more  avail  on  the  subject  of 
the  sacred  history,  and  the  historian  becomes  the  bad  theolo- 
gian.   Neither  would  we  acknowledge  the  philosophizing  his- 
torian as  competent  in  this  field.     Were  history  sold  into  the 
service  of  some  philosophical  system,  as  e.  jg.  the  Hegelian, 
then  indeed  the  case  might  occur  of  a  friendly  agreement  be- 
tween the  historian  and  the  pseudo-theologian.     For  as  the  lat- 
ter, so  the  former  of  these,  does  not  examine  the  materials  be- 
fore him  with  tender  conscientiousness,  indifferent  what  kind 
of  results  he  arrives  at ;  but  he  is  only  concerned  to  make  his 
materials  coincide  with  his  predetermined  views  y  and  these,  in 
the  case  of  the  new  philosophical  systems  now  in  vogue,  do  not 
admit  of  the  Mosaic  authorship  of  the  Pentateuch.     But  until 
this  bai^n  is  completed,  such  a  coincidence  can  never  be  cer- 
tun.    Rankers  History  of  the  Popes  is  a  pledge  that  for  history 
hetter  times  are  combg. 

We  add  to  all  this  that  with  the  most  important  historians  of 
the  latest  times,  is  associated  also  the  most  distinguished  chro^ 
nohgi^,  IdeUfj  in  bis  Handbuch  des  Chronohgie  (Manual 
of  Chronology),  Berlin,  1825,  not  only  takes  for  granted 
throughout  the  Mosaic  origin  of  the  law,  but  also  expressly  de- 
clares it.    So,  for  example,  Th.  I.  S.  479 :  "  During  their  for- 
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ty  years'  wandering  tbrou^h  the  stony  and  desert  Arabia,  their 
leader  gave  them  a  constitution  which  was  not  to  be  put  fully 
into  operation  until  they  had  entered  the  promised  Canaan,  the 
original  country  of  their  nomadic  ancestors.  This  constitution  had 
for  its  sole  design  to  make  them  an  agricultural  people.  This  is 
shown  by  their  calendar,  by  which  the  observance  of  their  pre- 
scribed feast  days  and  their  sabbaths  was  regulated."  The 
chronologist  tries  the  genuineness  of  the  book  especially  in  re- 
ference, as  is  proper,  to  his  own  science  ;  and  as  he  finds  all 
right  here,  and  just  as  it  would  have  been,  had  the  book  been 
genuine  (compare  e.  g.  S.  508),  he  leaves  unregarded  the  loud 
exclamations  of  the  theologians. 

[To  be  continued.]* 


ARTICLE   V. 

What  were  the  Views  entertained  bt  the  Eablt  Re- 
formers, ON  THE  Doctrine  of  Justification,  Faith, 
AND  THE  Active  Obedience  of  Christ  ? 

By  the  Rsv.  R.  W.  Laodit,  JeffvnoDTilto,  Fa. 

**  Incidere  in  f&lsae  opinionis  errorem,  priusquara  yen  cognofcaa,  imper- 
iti  animi  est  et  simplicis  :  peneverare  vero  in  eo,  pottqmam  agnoveiis,  eon- 
tamaeiae." — Vide  StUmani  Epiet.  ad  Aprum  et  Vemm, 

Introdtiction. 

In  itself  considered,  the  views  entertained  on  these  subjects 
by  the  venerable  men  referred  to,  is  a  matter  of  minor  impor- 
tance.    They  were  men  like  ourselves,  and  liable  to  err.     But 

*  The  author  in  the  remaining  part  of  this  Article  attributes  the 
origin  of  the  denial  of  the  genuineness  of  the  Pentateuch,  by  the 
theologians  of  Germany,  to  the  prevalence  of  ATatwraliBm — Pmdht' 
ismy-^iht  fashionabU  opinwru  of  sin  and  holinesB — *^eraum  to  ike  lead- 
ing personages  of  ike  Pentateuch — IneapaeUy  of  entering  into  the  spirit 
cfitf  and  the  stagnation  of/vndamenkd  study.  The  diacuasion  ia  in« 
tereating  and  instructive,  and  we  regret  the  neceaalty  of  deferring  it 
CO  a  future  No.  of  the  Repository.— En. 
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the  question  assumes  importance  from  the  fact  tbati  by  most,  if 
not  sul,  in  the  present  age,  who  embrace  the  system  of  doctrine 
called  Calvinism,  it  is  tacitly  admitted,  and  that  by  those  who 
profess  a  rigid  adherence  to  that  system,  it  is  earnestly  contend* 
ed  that  the  views  of  the  early  Reformers  on  the  subjects  em- 
braced in  the  ibregoing  question,  were  strictly  In  accordance 
with  truth.  The  doctrine  of  yti9^(/ica^n  by  faith,  has  evet 
been  regarded  as  the  *^  distinctive  doctrine  of  the  Reformation ;" 
and  however  erroneous  the  views  of  the  reformers  may  have 
been  on  other  points  of  theology,  all  true  Calyinists  agree  that 
'  on  this  point  they  were  substantially  correct.  It  is  this  doc- 
trine which  Luther  has  so  finely  denominated  the  "  Articulus 
vel  stantis  vel  cadentis  ecclesiae," 

But  intimately  interwoven  with  their  conceptions  of  this  doc- 
trine were,  of  necessity,  their  views  of  faith,  and  of  the  obedi- 
ence of  Christ.  We  must^  therefore,  be  fully  possessed  of  their 
belief  on  these  tq>ics,  or  we  cannot  have  a  distinct  understand- 
mg  of  their  views  of  the  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith.  Hence, 
although  it  was  primarify  our  intention  to  treat  in  this  Article^ 
on  the  subject  of  justification  only,  we  have  judged  it  important 
to  accompany  our  examination  of  that  doctrine,  with  a  view  of 
the  other  points  referred  to. 

The  bearing  which  a  consideration  of  these  topics  must  have 
upon  some  of  the  agitating  controversies  of  the  times,  will  be 
apparent  to  many.  It  .is,  however,  foreign  from  the  in.tention 
of  the  writer  to  mingle  in  these  controversies.  It  is  his  desire 
to  treat  this  subject  not  as  a  controvertist,  but  as  near  as  may  be, 
with  the  calm  impartiality  of  a  historian.  In  illustration  of  the 
positions  which  he  may  attempt  to  establish,  he  will  simply  re- 
fer to  plain,  undeniable  matters  of  fact.  If  in  any  instance  he 
should  deviate  from  this  rule,  it  will  be  from  the  infirmity  to 
which  he  is  subject  in  common  with  his  fellow  men.  He  wisfh- 
es  not  to  descend  to  disputation.  The  tears  and  the  blood  of  a 
lacerated  Zion,  already  sufficiently  proclaim,  that  in  the  con- 
troversies which  have  been,  and  which  still  exist,  the  elements 
of  human  imperfection  have  been  too  largely  blended. 

It  is,  however,  to  be  lamented,  that  in  the  controversies  re- 
ferred to,  there  have  been  manifested  much  confusion  of  views 
and  not  a  little  want  of  information  respecting  the  real  teachings 
of  Calvin  and  the  other  reformers.  Some,  who  profess  to  be 
the  Mrict  and  uncompromising  disciples  of  these  venerable  men, 
and  who  have  perseveringly  urged  the  discipline  of  the  church 
Vol.  XL  No.  30.  67 
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against  those  who  differ  from  them  in  their  views  on  the  topics 
in  question,  have  themselves  advanced  positions,  as  essential  to 
Calvinism,  which  it  has  appeared  to  the  writer  were  never 
maintained  by  Calvin,  or  the  reformers  of  his  time :  and  have 
also  censured  others  as  heretical  for  maintaining  positions  which 
are  precisely  those  which  Calvin  and  his  associates  defended  as 
the  doctrines  of  the  reformation.* 

*  To  illustrate  these  positions  fully,  before  we  proeeed  to  establish 
them,  we  beg  leave  to  refer  to  one  of  the  cases  which  has  been  for 
years  agitating  the* Presbyterian  church  in  America.  It  ma^  be  com- 
pendiously stated  as  follows :  The  Rev.  George  Jiinkin,  D.  D.,  presi- 
dent of  the  Lafayette  College  in  Enston,  Pa.,  tabled  a  series  of  charges 
against  the  Rev.  Albert  Barnes  of  Philadelphia  ;  the  ttnth  of  which 
series  is  the  following :  ^  Mr.  Bamea  Uachea  in  opposition  to  the  «toii- 
dards,  thai  justiJUaiion  ts  simply  pardon,**  Dr.  ,lunkin  endeavors  to 
establish  this  charge  by  a  number  of  quotations  from  a  work  of  Mr. 
fiarnes  entitled  '*  JSToles  on  Romans :"  after  which  he  sums  up  the 
evideace  as  foUows :  ^  Now  that  Mr.  Barnes  ipakea  the  whole  of  jus- 
tification consist  In  pardon,  forgiveness,  remission  of  sins,  is  just  as 
true  as  the  assertion  1  made  in  the  ninth  charge.  For  if  he  rejects, 
as  1  suppose  is  proved,  the  active  obedience  of  Christ,  of  course  there 
is  nothing  lefl  but  pardon.  But  let  us  attend  to  the  other  proofs  in 
order.  1.  He  makes  acquitting  them  from  punishment  and  admitting 
them  to  favdr,  ss  equivalent  to  justification.  He  makes  the  word  to 
justify,  to  mean  *  to  treat  as  if  innoctnt,  to  regard  as  tnnocftti,  to  par^ 
don,  to  forgive.'  This  is  the  charge  in  terips.  2.  He  denies  that  the 
righteousness  becomes  ours,  but  that  it  is  God's  plan  for  pardoning 
sin.  3.  Again, 'pardon  or  justification' are  synonymes.  *  Righteous^ 
justified,  free  from  condemnation,'  equally  explicit,  etc."  See  ^  Fui- 
dieation^  by  Dr.  Junkin,  p.  132,  133.  The  ^riQciples  advanced  in 
this  work  of  Dr.  Junkin  have  received  the  decided  approbation  of 
fpany  others  in  the  church  of  which  he  is  a  minister. 

•  To  the  foregoing  allegations  Mr.  Barnes  thus  replies:  "I  have  not 
taught  what  is  here  bliarged  upon  me,  but  the  very  reverse.  So  far 
from  teaching  that  justification  is  merely  pardon,  I  have,  in  the  very 
passages  under  consideration  taught  that  Ood  regards  and  treats  the 
sinner  who  believes  in  Christ  as  if  he  was  righteous,  and  that  solely 
on  account  of  the  merits  of  Christ,  irrespective  of  any  good  deeds  or 
desert  of  the  sinner,  whatsoever. — It  is  true  that  pardon,  in  the  divine 
arrangement  implies  justification  as  certainly  to  exist.  But  it  is  6e- 
tause  God  baa  so  arranged  it;  and  not  because  pardon  is  the  same 
thing  as  justification."     See  '^Defence/*  p.  261 — 262. 

This  case  which  we  have  thus*  presented,  will  serve  to  show  ttie 
necessity  that  exists  for  a  thorough  investigation  of  this  subject ;  es- 
peeiaNy,  if  there  be  a  probability  of  its  being  attended  with  but  the 
fMurtisl  reatoration  and  promotion  of  confidence  among  brethren. 
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Having  IcNig  believed  that  the  present  state  of  the  church  of 
Christ  imperiously  calls  for  an  iayestigation  of  this  subject,  the 
writer  of  this  Article  has  been  for  a  number  of  years  bestowing 
upon  it  what  attention  he  was  able.  He  has  sought  to  acquaint 
himself  thoroughly  with  the  system  of  Calvinism  as  it  came 
frpm  the  hands  of  the  reformers  who  flourished  during  the  first 
century  of  the  reformation  ;  that  is,  before  the  period  arrived, 
when  protestants,  beginning  to  attend  more  to  the  points  on 
which  they  differed,  than  to  those  on  which  they  agreed,  even- 
tually proceeded  in  introducing  into  the  church  the  agitating 
and  withering  ^orms  of  interminable  controversy.  So  early  as 
A.  D.  1625,  we  find  the  venerable  Abraham  Scultetus  bewail- 
ing such  a  state  of  things  as  follows  :  At  nostra  juventusy  etc., 
"  Even  our  young  men  have  at  length  got  to  paying  more  at- 
tention to  human  writings,  than  to  those  which  are  divine. 
They  adopt  in  relation  to  them  the  Horatian  precept :  Read 
them  by  day^  and  study  them  by^  night.  They  are  more  learn- 
ed in  the  definitions  of  men  than  in  those  of  the  word  of  life. 
Not  like  ApoUos,  powerful  in  the  Scriptures  ;  but  they  excel 
in  that  knowledge  which  is  the  greatest  curse  to  the  church. 
For  the  sake  of  disputation  they  neglect  sermonizing,  disregard 
the  study  of  language,  and  never  seriously  think  of  investigating 
the  genuine  sense  of  the  Scriptures.  They  do  not  bring  forth 
the  sense  of  the  text,  nor  expound  it  to  their  hearers,  nor  show 
them  bow  it  may  be  applied  for  consolation  and  instruction* 
They  make  themselves  ridiculous  with  the  learned,  while  be- 
fore the  poor  and.  ignorant  they  dispute  in  the  jargon  of  the 
schools ;  or  announce  that  for  the  word  of  God,  which  is  not  in 
the  word  of  God."  The  existence  of  such  a  state  of  things  at 
so  early  a  date  will  sufficiently  justify  our  selection  of  the  first 
century  of  the  Reformation  as  the  purest ;  and  as  the  period 
best  calculated  to  make  known  the  doctrines  of  the  reformers 
unencumbered  with  useless  scholastic  distinctions.  To  Calvin- 
ism as  it  came  from  the  bands  of  the  reformers  of  that  period, 
the  writer  is  prepared  to  subscribe,  with  but  little  modification  ;* 

*  The  modification  referred  to,  relates  principallj  to  the  eitent  to 
which  they  carried  out  their  views  of  the  purposes  of  God.  It  can- 
not be  denied  that  in  the  ^neral,  (nor  do  I  now  recollect  one  instance 
of  distinct  disavowal,)  they  asserted  the  reprobation  of  infants  dying^ 
tA  tn/aiMy.  Vide  e.  g.  CaJbvtii  Instil.  Lib.  II.  e.  1.  §  6,  and  Lib.  IIL 
c  23.  §  7,  and  Lib.  IV.  c.  15.  §  10»  and  Piscator,  Append,  ad  Tract, 
de  Oral.  Dei,  Joh.  Scharpius^  De  Reprohatione,  Par.  II.  Arg.  XI.,  T^ 
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and  he  has  undertaken  the  laborious  course  of  study  refened  to 
because  it  appeared  to  be  the  only  satisfactory  method  left  of 
ascertaining  what  are  the  essential  doctrines  of  the  system.  He 
has  satisfied  himself;  and  having  compared  the  system  with  the 
word  of  God,  he  is  prepared  to  meet  with  cheerfulness  whatever 
eonseauences  may  result  from  adopting  for  his  text-book,  the 
**  hisMuies*^  of  the  illustrious  Calvin. 

The  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith,  as  we  have  already  in- 
timated, has  ever  been  regarded  by  protestants  as  the  great  and 
distinctive  doctrine  of  the  Reformation.  And  if  there  be  a  doo- 
trine  on  which  the  followers  of  Calvin  and  Luther  in  the  pre^ 
sent  day,  will  unhesitatingly,  concede  that  the  views  of  the 
primitive  reformers  were  sound — this  is  4he  doctrine.  It  was 
at  the  peril  of  their  lives  that  they  rescued  this  pillar  in  the 
temple  of  God's  eternal  truth  from  the  rubbish  which  impious 
banos  had  been  heaping  upon  it  for  ages.  And  while  it  is  true 
chat  persons  who  have  to  a  limited  extent  departed  fix>m  their 
views  of  this  doctrine,  may  still  be  regarded  as  sound,  in  the 
general,  it  must  yet  be  admitted  thqt  those  who  entertain  on 
this^stMect  the  tnews  which  they  entertained  cannot  be  regard- 
td  by  Calvinists  as  unsound.  To  this  last  canon  all  their  pro- 
fessed followers  will  readily  subscribe. 

The  topics  which  will  form  the  subject  of  the  present  inves- 
tiffation  (t  is  our  intention  to  take  up  and  consider  in  the  order 
of  their  announcement  in  the  question  at  the  head  of  this  arti- 
cle. We  shall  therefore  commence  with  the  doctrine  of  justifi- 
cation. 

lenus,  8ynuig.  De  Predestinatione,  Dr.  Erancis  Gomar,  Opp.  Tom.  II. 
to.  279,  Dr.  Amandus  Polanus^  Syntag.  Lib.  IV.  c.  10.  Thes.  II.  and 
iV.,  Dr.  Tufisse  of  England,  etc.  Their  method  of  treating  the  sub- 
ject Shows  that  the  principle  was  extensively,  if  not  universally  ac- 
knowledged amongst  them.  We  extract  an  instance  from  one  of  the 
last  ttiamed  divkies,  for  the  ctaasical  reader.  Dr.  Polanas  is  treating 
upon  «he  efficient  cause  of  reprobation  \  and  be  thus  speaks  :  ^Si  de- 
erelt  rsprobatioBis  caasa  efficiens  est  peocatnm  tiun  aut  originale  erit 
aut  actaale.  At  originale  peccatum  deereci  reprobationis  eatna'  non 
eatf  quia  sic  oronM  homines  aaturalher  nasoentes  reprobati  futssent, 
^um  onmes  pecoalo  originali  aint  infecti.  Neque  eninn  actaale  pee- 
«atum  est  cjos  causa,  quia  sic  nuiii  infantes,  etiam  blatsrphoflMiruai  Jo- 
tkaamm,  Turoanim,  et  aliorooi  Gcntilitmn  vol  hi  utero  hmmtbo  vsI 
.fMulo  |K)M  nativkatem  mortui  easfiat  a  Deo  reprobati.  Ergo,  ete.*' 
TIn%  bbwetw,  was  00*3^  mb  eicraaoeaeoy  and  jvot  an  essantial  fsMun 
liTtba^yMalk). 
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^  L  Views  twttrtamed  by  the  Reformers  on  the  doctrine  of 

JusHfication. 

It  has  been  with  unaccouDtable  siogularity  roaiDtainedio  our 
own  time  that  the  Xevm  justification  is  of  recent  coinage."^  All 
the  reformers^  however,  employ  the  term  justijicatio.  Hence 
it  must  be  at  least  upwards  of  three  hundred  years  old.  Not 
only  this,  but  the  schoolmen  use  it :  e.  g.  Thomas  Aquinas, 
who  was  bom  A.  D.  1254.  Nor  is  this  sJl :  for  we  find  it  of 
very  frequent  occurrence  m  an  author  who  stands  deservedly 
high  in  the  estimation  of  all  true  Calvinists :  We  refer  to  Au« 
gustine^  who  was  born  fifteen  hundred  years  ago.  The  term  is 
likewise  employed  by  Ambrose,  Oeeumemus,  etc.  etc. 

But,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  it  is  foreign  from  our  in- 
tention to  mixigle  in  the  agitating  controversies  now  pending  in 
the  American  churches  on  this  subject.  Yet  we  hope  to-  be 
pardoned,  if,  in  treating  this  subject  historically,  we  find  it  ne- 
cessary to  refer  to  some  facts  of  recent  occurrence  in  relation  to 
these  controversies.  If  in  so  doing  we  should  give  offence,  it 
will  be  altogether  unintentional,  as  our  sole  object  by  such  re- 
ference is  to  place  before  our  readers  the  views  on  this  subject, 
which  have  been  pronounced  erroneous^  as  well  as  those  which 
hftve  been  approved,  and  thus  to  enable  them  at  once  tocompar? 
such  views  with  those  entertained  on  the  like  pomts  by  the  re- 
formers themselves ;  whose  views  it  is  our  intention  to  present  as 
fuUy  as  the  limits  which  are  allowed  us  will  permit. 

The  disputes  referred  to  in  a  note  on  a  preceding  page,  have 
excited  the  deepest  interest  in  a  large  denomination  oi  American 
Christians.  The  whde  denomination  appears  to  be  nearly 
equally  divided  in  relation  to  it.  Lieaming  and  talent  of  the 
first  order  are  found  on  either  side.  Those  who  are  charged 
with  maintaining  that  justification  is  synonymous  with  pardon, 
have  been  pronounced  on  that  account  sufficiently  imsound  in 
the  faith  to  warrant  their  coerced  separation  fit)m  those  who  as- 
some  the  opposite  ground  ;  and  it  .is  affirmed  that  their  specu- 
lations and  views  seriously  endanger,  if  they  do  not  entirely 
subvert  the  doctrine  of  justification  by  iaith  ^lone ;  the  great 
leading  doctrine,  and  very  pillar  of  the  Refbmation.f 

"  ''  llllKII  .  ■-«  111!  ..I  '  I..I-.1.II.1.JI  .^lH.illl 

?  '^ JuKification  is  a  modern  Latin  urord,  ooined  to  ezfureas  a  par- 
ciailar  tfawigbt.*'    "^  Dr.  Junkin's  Viulicaiion,'*  p.  134. 

t  tSlee  '*Trial  of  the  ilev.  Albert  Baraw  before  the  Synod  of  f  fail* 
■delpbiaio  8e«ion  at  York,  Pa.  Oct.  1835.**  pp.  154  —  935. 
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On  the  contrary  they  who  have  been  thus  charged  and  their 
brethren  who  agree  with  them,  maintain  that  they  do  not  hold 
that  justification,  and  pardon,  or  remission  of  sin,  are  one  and 
the  same  thing.  And  further ;  that  even  if  they  had  avowed 
this  belief,  they  would  not  thereby  have  materially  departed 
from  the  doctrine  of  the  Reformation,  and  that  therefore  they 
cannot  consistently  be  pronounced  heretical  on  this  subject,  un- 
less the  ngble  army  who  achieved  the  Reformation  share  a  sim- 
ilar fate.  As  we  are  about  to  enter  upon  an  investigation  of 
the  subject  in  controversy,  may  the  Great  Head  of  the  church 
vouchsafe  his  blessing  upon  our  feeble  efforts,  that,  to  some  ex- 
tent they  may  heal  the  dissensions  of  his  blood-bought  Zion^ 
and  tend  to  the  restordtion  of  confidence  and  peace  within  her 
borders. 

The  position  which  we  expect  to  establish  is  that  the  re- 
formers employed  the  terms  pardon^  or  forgiveness  y  and  justifi- 
cation interchangeably,  and  really  as  synonymes.  Our  quota- 
tions will  be  brief,  and  such  as,  we  doubt  not,  will  prove  satis- 
factory to  all  who  candidly  regard  them.  By  way  of  introduc- 
tion to  this  part  of  the  subject  we  shall  iumish  the  reader  with 
a  specimen  or  two  of  the  language  employed  with  respect  to 
this  doctrine  in  the  time  of  the  great  Augustine  and  later; 
from  which  we  shall  pass  on  to  the  first  centuries  of  the  Re- 
formation. 

Our  translations  are  designed  to  be  strictly  accurate  and  as 
much  condensed  as  practicable,  while,  for  the  satisfaction  of  the 
classical  reader,  we  shall  throw  the  originals  of  our  excerpts  into 
notes  at  the  bottom  of  the  page. 

I.  Let  us  theii  hear  Augustine,  the  great  defender  of  the  doo- 
trines  of  grace  against  Pelagius.  He  says,  "  Our  sanctuary  is 
the  forgiveness  of  sinsy  which  is  to  be  justified  by  his  blood. 
When  God  the  Father  is  displeased  with  us,  he  considers  the 
death  of  his  Son  m  our  behalf,  and  becomes  reconciled.  My 
entire  hope  is  in  the  death  of  my  Lord.  His  death  is  my 
merit y  my  refuge,  my  salvation,  my  life,  and  my  resurrection.**^ 

If  it  should  be  objected  that  this  writer  appears  sometimes  to 

*  ■        ■  I         ■ —    ■  ■■ — —— —     ' '  ■-■         '     ■— 

*  Aasylum  nostrum  remisno  peccatorum  :  quid  est  justificari  san- 
guioe  ipAius.  Cum  nobis  iraseeretur,  Deus  Pater  videt  mortem  filii 
8ui  pro  nobis,  et  plaoacus  est  nobis. — ^Tota  spes  raea  in  morte -Domini 
est  Mora  ejus  meritum  meum  est,  refagium  meuro,  salus  mem,  vita 
et  reaurrectio  mea.  De  (SmtaU  Dei,  Lib.  II.  cap.  SL  and  Bs  TrimtaUt 
Lib.  XIII.  • 
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conTouDd  sanciification  with  justification,  we  answer,  tbat  we 
admit  it.  But  let  it  be  remembered  that  such  an  otijection  is 
no  reruiation  of  the  argument  from  the  above  quotations. 

11.  Amhro»e  was  undoubtedly  the  most  correct,  as  a  theolo- 
gian, of  an^  of  his  age.  He  was  Augustine's  contemporary. 
In  I  Cor.  1:  4,  he  remarks :  "  For  thus  is  It  ordained  by  God 
that  lie  who  believes  in  Christ  shall  be  saved  without  the  deeds 
of  ihe  law ;  freely  receiving  by  faith  alone  the  forgivenus  of 

IH.  Oecumeniut  rays:  "How  may  we  fae  justified?  By 
forgiveness  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus. "f 

IV.  Bernard  (whose  testimony  is  the  last  tbat  we  shall  cite) 
says  that  "  Christ  is  made  our  righteotanets  by  the  pardon  of 

We  might  adduce  also  the  testimony  of  Justin  Martyr,  Ori~ 
^en,  etc.,  but  prefer  to  pass  on  to  that  of  the  reformer.  And 
first,  we  adduce 

V.  John  Calvin.  This  writer  employs  the  phrases  "  unpu- 
talion  of  righteousness,"  and  "justification"  to  mean  the  same 
thing ;  and  he  explains  them  both  to  signify  simply  "  the  par- 
don of  tin."  This  will  be  manifest  from  the  quoiatbns  whicb 
follow. 

In  his  histitutes,  he  lays  down  the  following  as  a  formal  de&- 
niiion  of  justification.  "Justification  in  its  plain  and  simple  ac- 
ceptation we  understand  to  be  that  acceptance  of  us,  by  which 
Cod  regards  us,  being  received  into  favor,  as  righteous.  And 
«e  ajfirm  that  it  consists  in  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  and  in  (he 
imputation  of  the  righteousness  of  Christ."^  After  which  he 
goes  on  to  explain  himself,  and  unequivocally  declares  that  jus- 
tiiicniioD  is  only  to  absolve  from  guilt  or  approve  as  innocent; 
and  that  "  imputalioa  of  righteousness"  is  only  other  phraseolo- 


*  "Quia  hoc  coneiitutum  en  a  Deo,  ui  qui  credit  in  Chriaturo,  saU 
vuB  nt  rine  opere.     Sola  fide  gratis  recipiena  pecctuorum  remisaio- 

4  "  Quomodo  ail  justificatio  ?  per  rsmisHloaeDi  qoam  in  Christo  Je- 
eu  coneequinuir."     In  Mtnuali,  cap.  23. 

1  "Clirittuv  facius  est  nobis  juuitis  in  abaolutione  peccatoruro." — 
S«r.  XXU.  in  Cant. 

^  "  Nob  jattificationetn  simplieiier  interpretamur  scceptionem,  qua 
DOB  Deui  in  gntiam  recepioB  pro  jiistis  babec.  Eamque  in  peccato- 
niiD  reminiona  ac  juatiiiae  Christi  iroputstione  poaJtam  eaae  dicimua." 
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fU  for  <^  foi^iveness  of  sind."  *    We  adduce  bb  own  kn- 
guage. 

''  To  justify  therefore  is  nothing  else  than  to  absolve  from 
gViilty  (as  having  been  approved  innocent),  him  v^ho  bad  been 
adjudg^  guilty.  When  therefore  God  justices  us^  the  inter- 
cession of  Christ,  he  absolves  us,  not  by  approving  our  own  in* 
nocence  but  by  the  imputation  of  righteousness ;  that  we  may 
be  accounted  as  righteous  in  Christ  who  are  not  so  in  ourselves. 
Thus,  in  the  language  of  Paul  in  Acts  13:  38,  "  By  this  man 
forgiveness  of  sins  is  declared  to  you  ;  and. whosoever  believeth 
in  him  is  justified  from  all  things  from  which  they  could  not  be 
justified  by  the  law  of  Moses.'  Here  you  see  that  justification 
is  placed  after  the  remission  of  sinsj  as  if  exegetieaUy  ;  you 
see  plainly  that  it  means  absolution;  you  perceive  that  it  pre- 
cludes works,  of  law  ;  that  it  is  the  mere  favor  of  Christ,  and 
that  it  is  to  be  received  by  faith.  And  further  you  perceive 
that  a  satisfaction  is  interposed  where  it  i?  said  that  we  are  jus- 
tified from  sin  through  Christ.  So  also  when  the  publican  is 
«aid  to, have  descenderd  from  the  temple  we  dare  not  say  that 
his  righteousness  was  obtained  by  any  merit  of  works.  T%iSf 
Atrefartj  is  saidy  that  after  he  obtained  pardon  ofsin^  he  was 
accounted  righteous  before  Odd.  Righteousness  thereibi^  was 
not  by  an  approval  of  works,  but  by  the  free  forgiveness  of 
Ood.  Wherefore  Ambrose  elegantly  dencuninates  the  conies- 
ftioQ  of  sins,  legitimate  justification.  But  omitting  dispute  about 
the  word,  if  we  enter  upon  consideration  of  the  thing  itself,  as 
it  is  described  to  us,  no  doubt  will  remain.  For  Paul  clearly 
designates  justification  by  the  name  of  acceptation^  when  be 
-says  in  Eph.  1:5,  ^  We  are  predestinated  unto  tbe  adoption 
through  Christ,  according  to  the  good  pleasure  of  God  unto  the 
praise  of  his  glorious  grace,  by  which  be  hath  received  us  into 
'  great  favor.'  For  this  is  that  which  he  has  elsewhere  declared 
{Rom.  3:  24),  that  God  justifies  us  freely.  But  in  Rom.  4:  6 
— 8,  he  calls  it  the  imputation  of  righteousness^  nor  doubts  that 
it  consists  in  the  forgiveness  of  sins.  His  words  are,  *  The 
man  is  said  by  David  to  be  blessed  whom  God  accepts,  oic  to 
whom  he  imputes  righteousness  without  .works,  as  it  is  written, 
Blessed  are  they  whose  iniquities  are  forgiven,  etc'  (Ps.  32: 1.) 


^  The  apparent  discrepancy  in  the  language  of  Calvla  on  this  sub- 
ject, wilt  be  rendered  perfectly  inielligible  by  the  aubsequent  qoota- 
tioDB  from  Calvinlstie  dtvioaa ;  particularljr  Pareua,  Tilenui^  eie. 
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Here  indy  he  doei  not  tpeak  of  a  part  of  jtatijtcatton,  but  of 
it  in  the  whole.  Furthermore,  he  openly  avows  the  definition 
of  the  word  [jusliGcation]  attached  to  it  by  David,  when  he 
pronouneet  than  to  he  bleued  to  whom  has  been  given  a  free 
pardon  of  sin.  Whence  it  appears  that  this  righteousnest  of 
irhich  he  ipeaks,  it  simply  opposed  to  guilt."  *  And  again, 
he  says :  "  But  Osiander  may  respond  to  me  in  the  passage 
where  Paul  saya  that  David  describes  righteousness  without 
works  in  these  words ;    Blessed  are  they  whose  iniquities  are 

*  "Jnstifieare  ergo  nihil  aliud  est,  quam  euin  qui  reus  agebatur, 
tanquam  approbala  inooceotia  a  reatii  absolvere.  Quum  iiaque  noa 
Chriiti  imercenione  juaiilicei  Deui,  non  proprise  innorenlins  appro- 
bniione,  aed  juuiiiae  imputatione  nos  abeolvli :  m  pro  juatia  in  Chris- 
10  ceoieamur,  qui  in  nohis  non  siimu*.  Sic  Aclorum.CBp.  13.  (t.3S.) 
in  concione  Paiili :  'Per  huno  vobisanntintiaturremisnio  peccatorunii 
el  ab  omnibui  iia  a  qUibui  non  poiuistis  juHtificari  in  lege  Mosis,  om- 
nis  qui  credit  in  eum,  jiisiificatur,'  Vidca  )>aal  remJBslonein  peccatft- 
rum juBtificatioDem  bane  velui  iiiierpretacionia  loco  poni :  fides  aperta 
pro  absolutrone  sumi:  videa  operibna  legia  adimi:  vides  merun] 
Chrini  beneflcium  esse:  videa  fide  percepi  :  videa  denique  interponl 
HUrsractionem,  ubi  dicll  nos  a  peccatis  jusiificari  per  Chrigtum.  Sis 
qiiutn  publicanua  diciiur  [Luc.  18: 14]  juFtificaiusetempIo  dacendiaae, 
noD  posmimos  dicers  aliquo  operum  merito  consequutura  esse  juati- 
tatn.  Hoc  ergo  diciiur,  post  impetralam  peccatorum  ventam  pro 
juno  esse  coram  Deo  hahitum.  Justus  ergo  fuit  non  operum  appro- 
b«iii>ne,  aed  gratuita  Dei  abeolutione.  Quare  elegnnter  Ambroaius, 
qui  peccatorum  confeaainnem  vocat  justiGcatioiieni  legitimatn  (in  Pm, 
cxviii.  Serm.  10).  4.  Atque  tit  omittainiii  contentionem  de  roce,  rem 
ipiinni  ri  iniuemur  qualiter  nobis  deacribiiur,  nulls  manebit  dubiiacio. 
Nam  Pautua  aceeptuntis  nomine  certe  jualificBtionem  deaignat  quum 
•licit  ad  BpfaesioB  cap.  1.  v.  5 :  '  Deaiinati  aumua  in  adoptionem  per 
ChriatuRi,  aecnndum  bene  placitum  Dtii  In  laudem  glorioeae,  ipsiua 
firatiae,  qua  noa  aeceptos  vel  gratioHiis  habuit.'  Id  enim  ipsuni  vult 
quod  alibi  dicere  solet  (Rorn.  3:34),  Deum  noa  graiuilo  justifieare, 
Quano  auiera  eaplte  ad  Romanoa  (v.  6 — 8),  primum  appeiiat  juatitiaa 
impultitioitaB :  nee  earn  dubitat  in  peceatorum  reniiieione  collocarg. 
'  BeaiuB  homo  (inquit)  a  Davide  dicitur,  cui  Deua  accepto  fart  val  im- 
piitai  JDatiliam  aine  operibua ;  stcut  scriptum  est,  Beaii  quorum  remia- 
aae  aunt  itiiquitates,'  etc.  (Ps.  33:  1.)  Illic  aane  son  de  jualificationia 
parte,  aed  de  ipsa  iota  dlaputaL  Ejus  porro  definitionem  a  DaTida 
pouiam  leatatur,  quum  Iwatos  ease  pronuntiat,  quibua  datur  groluila 
peceatorum  venia.  Unde  apparel,  jiistiiiam  banc,  de  qua  loquHnr, 
Nmpliciter  reaiui  opponi,"  hsliluiui,  LiK  III.  cap.  11.3,4.  Tko- 
tiuft  Edition,  Vol.  U.  p.  7,  8. 
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forgiven  (Rom.  4:  7.  Ps.  32:  1).     Is  this  a  complete  defiDiticm 

of  justification,  or  a  partial  one  ?  '  Most  assuredly  be  does  not 
adduce  the  prophetic  testimony  as  if  it  taught  that  the  pardon 
of  sins  was  a  part  of  righteousness !  or  that  it  merely  unites  with 
something  else  in  justifying  man  !  But  David  embraces  our 
entire  righteousness  in  gratuitous  forgiveness;  declaring  that 
man  to  be  blessed  whose  sins  are  covered,  to  whom  God  remits 
iniquities,  and  to  whom  he  does  not  impute  transgressicKis. 
He  e'stiraates  and  reckons  his  happiness  from  thence,  that  be  is 
righteous  in  this  manner,  not  in  very  deed,  but  by  imputatipn."* 
Further  on  in  the  same  chapter  he  remarks,  '•  Now  let  us  ex- 
amine the  truth  of  that  which  is  affirmed  in  the  definition,  viz., 
that  the  righteousness  of  faith  is  reconciliation  with  God,  which 
consists  alone  in  the  forgiveness  of  sins.  It  is  an  axiom  never 
to  be  forgotten  that  the  whole  world  of  mankind  are  under  the 
wrath  of  God  so  long  as  they  continue  sinners.  Isaiah  beauti- 
fully declares  this  truth  in  the  following  words,  (chap.  59:  1, 
etc.) :  *The  Lord's  hand  is  not  shortened  that  it  cannot  save: 
neither  is  his  ear  heavy  that  he  cannot  hear :  But  your  iniqui- 
ties have  made  a  separation  between  you  and  your  God  ;  and 
four  sins  have  hid  his  face  from  you  that  he  may  not  hear.' 
n  this  we  perceive  that  sin  is  a  separation  between  man  and 
God,  a  turning  of  the  countenance  of  God  from  the  sinner.  Nor 
can  it  be  otherwise,  when  it  is  truly  foreign  from  his  righteous- 
ness to  have  any  intercourse  with  sin.  Whence  the  apostle 
teaches  that  man  is  an  enemy  to  God,  until  restored  into  favor 
by  Christ  (Rom.  5:  8 — 10).  Whom  therefore  the  Lord  receives 
mto  fellowship  he  is  said  to  justify ;  because  he  can  neither  re- 
ceive into  favor  nor  unite  man  to  himself,  until  from  a  sinner 
he  makes  him  righteous.  We  add  that  this  is  done  by  the  re* 
mission  of  sins.  For  if  by  their  works  they  be  estimated 
whom  the  Lord  reconciles  to  himself,  they  will  still  be  found  to 

*  ^  Jam  vero  mihi  respondeat  Osiander,  obi  dicit  Pauliia  daaeribi  a 
Davide  justitiam  sine  operibus  in  bis  verbis,  Bead  qoonim  remisMa 
aunt  ioiquitates  (Rom.  4:  7.  Ps.  32:  1):  Sitne  plena  haec  definitio,  an 
dimidia.  Certe  Pfiophetam  non  adducit  testem,  acsi  dooeret  partem 
justitiam  esse  veniam  peccatonim,  vel  ad  hominem  justificandttm  oon- 
correre :  sed  totam  justitiam  in  gratuita  reroisBione  includit,  beatuni 
bominem  pronuntiana,  cujua  tecca  sunt  peccata,  eui  remisit  Deos  ini- 
quitates,  et  cui  transgreesioDes  non  imputat :  felicitatem  ejuaiDdeaea- 
dinac  et  eensec,  quia  hoc  modo  justua  est  non  re  ipsa,  sed  impata- 
tione.**     Vide  ut  aupra,  cap.  IJ.  IL 
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be  tnily  siaoers,  whom,  noiwiihstanding  we  must  regard  as  pure 
and  released  from  sin.  It  appears  therefore,  that  those  whom 
God  receives  into  favor,  are  not  otherwise  made  righteous, 
save  that  their  corruptions  having  been  washed  away  they  are 
purifed  by  the  forgiveness  of  sins ;  as  such  righteousness  can 
be  in  one  word  denominated  the  forgiveness  of  sins."*  These 
passages  place  the  opinions  of  Ca/i^m  on  this  subject  beyond  con- 

VI.  XJrsinaa  is  our  next  witness.  He  was  the  writer  of  the 
Heidelberg  Catechism  ;  and  a  man  who  was  not  only  of  the 
siraitest  sect  of  Calvinists,  but  in  every  respect  abundantly  quali- 
fied to  teach  theology  in  Calvin's  presence  and  from  Calvin's 
chair.  He  was  contemporary  with  Calvin,  and  died  in  1583. 
His  testimony  is  very  explicit,  !n  his  exposition  of  the  Heidel- 
berg Catechism  (a  book  from  which  more  sound  theology  can 
be  learned  than  from  almost  any  otiier  of  ils  size  except  the 
Bible),  he  remarks  Question  60  (p.  339),  as  follows :  "  Right- 
eousness is  conformity  with  law,  or  the  fulfilment  of  law,  or  it 
is  that  by  which  we  are  righteous  before  God.  Justtficationii 
the  application  of  righteousness  to  any  one.  Hence  righteous- 
ness and  justificauon  diSer  from  each  other  as  the  form  differs 

*  "Nunc  illud  quatn  Teram  ait  excuiinmus,  quod  in  defioiiiona  die* 
turn  en,  juptiiiani  fidei  esse  reconciliaciuoem  cum  Deo,  quae  sola  pec- 
catorum  rBiarBionc  consteL  Sem|ier  ad  illud  aiioma  redeundum 
esr,  universia  iram  Dei  incunibere,  quamdiu  peccatores  esse  perseve- 
rant.  Id  elegaoter  Higni6cBvil  Jesaioa  hia  verbis  (59:  1  eeq.):  'Noa 
est  abbreviata  manus  Domini,  ut  aervare  nequent :  Deque  aggravals 
auris  ejus,  ut  noa  einudiai:  sed  miquitatesveBtrucdiEBidiuni  fecenint 
inler  vos  et  Deutn  veslrum,  et  pcccata  veaLra  abHconderiiiiE  ikciem 
ejus  a  vokis,  ne  exaudiaL'  Audimus  peccatiitn  eiUje  divialonem  inter 
homioem  et  Deura,  vultus  Dei  aversionetn  a  peccutore  :  nee  fieri  ali- 
ler  poieM,  (juandoquidem  alienum  eat  ab  ejus  juBtiiia,  qiiicquatn  com- 
mercii  habere  cum  peccato.  Unde  Apostolus  ininiicum  esse  Deo 
hominem  docet,  donee  in  graliam  per  Cbristum  reatiluitur  (Rom.  5: 
6 — 10).  Quem  ergo  DominuB  in  conjunctionem  recepit,  euin  diciuir 
jwiificare  :  quia  nee  recipere  in  grniiam,  nee  aibi  adJungEre  potest, 
quin  ei  peccatore  jiiBtuni  fociaL  Istiid  iddimus  fieri  per  peecatorum 
rtmissionem.  Nam  si  ab  operibiis  aestlnieniur  quos  sibi  Dominus 
recoociliavit,  reperieniur  etlamnum  revera  {wceatures,  quos  tamen 
peccato  aoluioB  purosque  esse  oportet.  Constat  itaque,  quos  Deua 
atnplectitur,  nan  aliter  fieri  juBtos  nisi  quod  abatersis  peecatorum  ra- 
Diissione  maculia  porificantur  :  ut  talis  juatltia  uno  verbo  appellari 
queai  peecatorum  reminlo."    Ut  supra,  cap.  11.  91. 
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from  the  application  of  the  form  to  the  subject ;  as,  for  instancei 
whiteness  differs  from  making  white.  But  in  justification  there 
is  a  distinction  likewise  to  be  observed.  There  is  a  legal  justi- 
fication and  an  evangelical.  Legal  justification  is  the  produ- 
cing conformity  with  God,  and  with  the  law  in  ourselves.  This 
is  begun  in  us  when  we  are  born  again  by  the  Holy  Spirit. 
Eoangelical  justification  is  the  application  of  evangelical  right- 
eousness ;  or  it  is  the  imputation  of  another's  righteousness 
which  is  without  us,  in  Christ ;  or  it  is  the  imputation  and  ap- 
plication of  ^Ae  righteousness  of  Christ  which  he  procured  for 
us  by  dying  upon  the  cross  and  rising  again  from  the  dead. 
It  is  not  the  transfusion  into  us  of  righteousness  or  of  any  quali- 
ties ;  but  an  absolution  from  sins  in  the  jtLdgmtnt  of  God  on 
account  of  the  righteousness  of  another.  Hence  justification 
and  the  forgiveness  of  sins  are  the  same  thing.^^* 

Again,  on  Question  61  ^p.  345),  he  says,  ^'  We  are  justified 
by  faith  alone,  that  is,  for  the  sake  of  the  merit  of  Christ  alone 
we  receive  by  faith  forgiveness  of  sins.'^f  Again,  on  p.  842, 
he  says,  ^'justifying,  in  the  church,  does  not  signify  legally  to 
make  a  person  righteous,  and  endued  with  the  quality  of  right* 
eousness,  out  of  one  who  is  unrighteous ;  but  evangelicallyy  to 
absolve  an  unrighteous  person  from  guilty  as  if  he  were  right- 
eous, and  not  to  punish  him;  for  the  sake  of  the  satisfaction 
of  another  imputed  to  him.  Thus  the  Scripture  uses  this  word ; 
and  m  almost  all  languages  .  the  signification  is  the  same.  For 
the  word  p^istn  to  justify,  signifies  with  the  Hebrews,  to  ab* 
9ohe  from  guilt,  to  pronounce  innocent :  See  Ex.  23: 7.  Pro?. 

• 
*  ^Justiiia  est  conformitas  cum  lege,  seu  legis  impletio,  seu  res, 
qua  jasti  sumus  coram  Doo.  Juslxficalio  est  justitiae  applicatio  ad  ali- 
quem.  Difierunt  igitur  justitia  et  justificatio,  ut  forma  et  applicatio 
rormae  ad^ubjectum,  ut  albedo  et  dealbatio  sen  albificatio.  Dividitur 
autem  justificatio,  sicut  justitia.  Alia  est  legalis,  alia  evangelica.  Lt' 
galis  justyieatio  est  effectio  conformitatis  cum  Deo  et  lege  in  nobis. 
Raec  inchoatur  in  nobis,  cum  per  spiritum  Sanctum  regenerauiur. 
Evangelica  jusiificaiio  est  applicatio  justitiae  evangelicae  :  scu  est  im- 
putatio  justitiae  alienae,  quae  est  extra  nos  in  Christo :  seu  est  impi^* 
tatio  et  applicatio  justitiae  Christi,  quam  pro  nobis  nioriendo  in  cruce 
et  resurgendo  praestitit.  Non  est  transfusio  justitiae  aut  qualitatura 
in  DOS,  sed  absolutio  a  peccoiis  in  judicio  Dei  propter  alienam  justi- 
tiam.     Idem  igitur  sunt  justificatio  et  remissio  peccatorum.** 

f  ''Sola  igitur  fide  justificamur,  boc  est,  propter  soHus  Christi  mer- 
itum  fide  accipimus  remicsionem  peccatoruui." 
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17:  15.  ^muiovv  sometimes  signifies  even  with  the  Greeks 
dwttlov  voftiCnVf  to  judge  or  pronounce  righteous ;  sometimes 
uolaCe^p  to  affect  with  punishment,  the  cause  being  known  in 
judgment,  Suidas  observes :  So  Christ  says,  ^  By  your  words 
you  shall  be  justified.'  Matt.  12:  37.  The  former  signification 
is  used  in  a  two-fold  sense  in  Scripture ;  for  either  it  signifies 
not  to  condemn  but  to  absolve  in  judgment,  as  in  Rom.  8:  33, 
and  Luke  18:  14,  or  it  signifies  to  acknowledge  just,  to  declare 
just,  etc.,  as  in  Luke  7:  37.  Ps.  51:  6.  Rom.  3:  4.  And  yet 
both  significations  emount  to  the  same  thing.  But  justificarey 
though  the  word  often  occurs  among  the  Latins,  is  never  em- 
ployed in  the  sense  of  making  righteous,  or  of  implantbg  a 
principle  of  righteousness :  In  the  Scriptures  and  in  the  church, 
however,  the  following  unequivocal  passages  declare  that  it 
is  otherwise  used ;  for  they  cannot  be  understood,  except  of  the 
absolution  of  the  sinner  and  his  gratuitous  acceptance.  Rom.  8: 
38,  '  Who  shall  accuse  the  elect  of  God  ?  It  is  God  who  justi- 
fieth ;'  and  Luke  18:  14,  '  The  publican  went  down  justifi" 
edf  that  is,  absolved  from  guilt  and  accepted  by  God  rather 
than  the  pharisee.  Acts  13  :  38,  39,  ^  Whosoever  belie veth 
is  justified  from  all  things  from  which  he  could  not  be  justified 
by  tbe  law  of  Moses : '  and  '  I  announce  to  you  the  forgiveness 
of  sins,'  etc*  In  these  passages,  io  be  justified,  manifestly  sig* 
nifies  to  be  absolved^  and  to  receive  the  jorgiveness  of  sins, 
Rom.  3:  34,  25,  28,  <  They  are  justified  by  grace— justifying 
him  who  believes — ^man  is  justified  without  works.'  See  also 
Rom.  4:5.  and  5:  9."* 

*  **  Justificaodi  verbum  in  Ecclesia  non  significans  UgalUtr^  ex  io- 
justo  justum  facere,  justitiae  qualitate  indita,  sed  evangtlice^  iojustum 
in  se  quasi  juatiim  abeoWere  a  reatu  nee  velle  punire,  propter  alienam 
miafactionem  ipai  imputaiam.  Sic  utitur  hoc  Terbo  acriptura,  nee 
alia  est  significatio  fere  in  omnibus  liugu is.  Nam  p'^i2n  justificare 
Hflbraeis  significat  reuro  abfw>lvere,  innocentein  pronuncinre :  I^o  non 
justifieabo  impium  (£x.  23:  7).  Qui  justificat  inipium,  et  condemnat 
iosonceiii,  uterque  abominatio  Jehovae  (Prov.  17:  1 ).  Jtxaiow  etiam 
Graecis  significat  alias  duiaiov  vo/jU^up,  justura  censere  seu  pronun- 
ciare :  alias  MoXdJiB^v  supplicio  afficere,  causa  in  judicio  cognita,  ut  Sui* 
dosannotat.  Sic  Christus:  Ex  verbis  tuis  juslificaberis.  Prior  sig- 
nificatio dupliciter  usurpatiir  in  Scriptura.  Vel  enim  significat  non 
condemnare,  sed  absolvere  in  judicio  (Roiih  8:  33).  Quis  condemna" 
bit  eUdosDeif  Deus  est  qui  justificat  (Luc.  18:  14).  Deseendit  justi" 
fatitus  prte  itto :  Vel  significat  justum  agnoscere,  declarare,  etc.  Jti«- 
tifiaUa  est  sapientia  a  fiLius  suis  (Luc.  7:  37).     Ut  justifficeris  in  ser^ 
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-Once  more  ;  on  page  314,  315,  he  thus  speaks :  ^*  To  par- 
don sin  is  therefore  not  to  hold  sins  for  no  sins,  nor  is  it  to  be 
angry  and  offended  with  sins,  but  it  is  to  esteem  sinners  as  no 
sinners,  to  absolve  them  from  the  guilt  and  blame  of  sins,  and 
to  repiue  them  just  on  account  of  another^ s  righteousness  ap- 
prehended and  applied  by  faith.  In  short,  God  remits  sins  to 
the  believing,  because  he  wills  not  to  punish  in  them  those  sins 
that  he  punished  in  Christ  the  mediator.  To  have  the  forgive- 
ness of  sins  therefore  and  to  be  righteous  before  God  are  the 
same  thing.  But  it  is  objected  that  the  law  requires  not  only 
that  we  should  not  sin,  out  that  we  should  likewise  perform 
obedience ;  it  requires  not  only  that  we  should  not  do  evU,  but 
that  we  should  do  good.  And  that  hence  it  is  not  sufficient 
that  sins  should  be  pardoned,  but  the  perfect  obedience  of  the 
law  is  also  necessary  in  order  that  we  should  be  righteous. 
But  to  this  I  answer  that  even  the  omission  of  good  is  itself  sin. 
'  He  who  can  do  good,  and  does  it  not,  to  him  it  is  sin.'  James 
4:  17.  But  this  sin  also  is  remitted  to  us,  because  Christ  has 
made  abundant  satisfaction  for  all  sins,  both  of  omission  and 
commission.  'The  blood  of  Jesus  Christ  cleanses  us  fipom  all 
sin.'  1  John  1:  7.  We  have  therefore  in  Christ  a  perfect  for- 
giveness of  all  sins  of  omission  as  well  as  of  commission ;  oful 
therefore  of  the  sins  of  omitted  obedience;  and  thus  ufe  haive 
a  perfect  righteousness,  so  that  we  are  accounted  righteous  be- 
fore God,  by  the  merit  of  Christ  alone."*    These  passages  will 


Ittif  (Ps.  51:  6.  Rom.  3:  4).  Utraque  tamen  sigoificatio  in 
'  idem  recldiL  Juatificare  autero,  pro  justum  fiicere,  aeu  juatitiaa  babi- 
tum  iafundere,  apud  Latinos  nusquam  reperitur :  et  ut  maxima  rape- 
riri  poaset :  in  Scriptura  tamen  et  eccleaia  alitor  accipi  teotantur  haee 
manifeata,  loca,  quae  non  aFiter,  quam  do  abaoluiione  et  acceptatiooe 
gratuita  peceatoria  possunt  intelligi.  Quis  aeeusahii  electos  Dei  $  Deus 
est  qui  jusiificat.  Publicanus  descendit  justificatus,  hoc  est,  ahsolutm 
a  reatu,  et  acceptua  Deo  magia,  quam  phariaaeua :  M  omnibus,  a  qui- 
bus  ptr  legem  Mosis  justificari  non  potuistis,  per  hune,  quisquis  credit, 
jutHJUatw  (Acts  19:  38,  S^).  Et :  annuntio  vobis  refftissionem  peeeaUh 
rum,  etc.  Hio  justificari  manifeate  aignificat  abaolvi,  et  accipere  re* 
miaaionero  peccatorum :  Justificantur  gratis.  Juslificans  eum,  qui  est 
ex  fide.  Hominem  justifieare  absque  operibus.  Ei  qui  non  operatw, 
sed  credit  in  eum  quijustffieat  impium,  imputatur  fides  sua  adjustiiiam. 
Jusiificati  ejus  sanguine.  ReeoncUiati  Deo  per  mortem."  Rom.  9:  34, 
26,  28,  et  cap.  4:  5,  et  cap.  5:  9. 

*  **  Remittere  igitur  peccata  non  est,  peccata  pro  non  peccatis  ha- 
bere, vel  peccatia  non  oifendi  et  iraaci,  sed  peccatorea  habere  pro  noa 
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suffice  to  make  known  the  views  of  Dr.  Ursinus.  We  have 
others  marked  for  quotation,  but  shall  omit  them. 

VII.  We  shall  next  hear  the  testimony  of  Paraeus.  He 
wrote  the  work  from  which  I  quote,  Anno  1598,  and  is  a  theo- 
logian of  splendid  intellect  and  attainments,  and  one  who  with 
Calvinists  has  always  occupied  the  very  first  rank  of  standard 
excellence.  In  reading  the  later  writers  you  often  meet  with 
his  name  in  the  following  associations,  ^^  Calvin^  Beza,  ParaC" 
t(«."  Paraeus  and  Hutterusy  of  whom,  the  first  is  the  Alpha 
of  the  Calvinists,  the  second  the  Beta  of  the  Lutherans.  His 
very  name  was  a  terror  to  the  Romish  church,  as  may  be  seen 
by  reading  almost  any  of  her  champions  who  were  his  contem- 
poraries ;  *  and  his  powerful  Anatome  Arminianismi  spread  an 
alann  through  the  Arminian  camp,  scarcely  equalled  until  Ed-- 
wards  on  the  Will  appeared.  In  relation  to  the  subject  under 
discussion  this  eminent  theologian  uses  the  following  unequivo- 
cal language.  ^'The  plain  and  simple  sentiment  of  the  Scrip- 
tures is,  that  we  are  justified  for  the  sake  of  the  blood  and 

peccatortbus,  sen  peccatores  absolvere  a  peccatorum  reatu  et  culpa,  et 
reputare  pro  just  is,  propter  Ratisfactionem  alienam,  fide  apprehensant 
et  applicatam.  Brvnttr :  Dens  remtttit  credentibus  p6ccata,  quia 
non  vult  ea  io  ipsis  punire,  eo  quod  puniit  in  Cbristo  mediatore. 
Idem  ergo  sunt,  habere  rernissionem  peccatorum,  et,  esse  justum  eo* 
ram  Dto.  Cwdra :  hex  non  tantum  requirit,  ut  non  peccamus :  sed 
etiam  ut  praestemus  obedieutiam :  non  tantum  ut  omittamus  mala, 
fled  etiam  ut  faciaraus  bona.  Ergo  non  satis  est,  ut  peccata  sint  con- 
dodata,  sed  etiam  necessaria  est  perfecta  legis  praestatio,  ad  boo,  ut 
•imus  justi.  Bespond :  Etiam  omissio  boni  est  peccatum.  Qui  ewun 
poUstfaetre  hanunif  et  non  feeitf  ei  peeeatum  esL  Jacob.  4: 17.  Sed 
etiam  hoc  peccatum  nobis  remittitur :  quia  Ckristus  pro  omnibus  pec- 
catis  tarn  omissionis,  quam  coromissionis  sufficientissime  satisfecit. 
Sanguis  Jesu  Chisii  purgat  nos  ab  omnipeccatOf  1  Joban.  1:  7.  Ha- 
bemus  igitur  in  Cbristo  perfectam  remissionem  omnium  peccatorum, 
tarn  omissionis,  quam  commissionis :  proinde  etiam  peccati  omissae 
obedientae,  et  sic  perfectam  justitiam  :  ut  unice  Christi  merito  coram 
Deo  justi  teputamur."     Vide  ad  Quoetf.  LVI.  1. 

*  See,  for  example,  De  Pace  Germaniaej  by  Adam  Couizen,  The 
character  of  Paraeus  is  admirably  drawn  in  the  following  inscriptioD 
UDder  his  portrait : 

'*Augustinus  eras  calamo,  Chrysostomus  ore, 

VeHn  aperire  potens  mystica  sensa  DeL 
FSdmm  eras  LaUae  turhae^  quae  Numen  adorat 

Roraanum,  et  lapides,  lignaque  muta  colit.^ 
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death  of  Chruty  and  that  ourjustijicatum  is  the  forgiveness  of 
sins  J*  *  "  Hie  Scripture  defines  our  whoh  justification  hy 
the  forgiveness  of  sins  for  the  sake  of  the  Hood  of  Christ. 
Therefore  the  effusion  of  his  blood  alone  is  that  of  which  we 
are  justified  by  imputation.  And  the  forgiveness  of  sins  is 
our  complete  justification — to  be  absolved,  to  be  justified,  to  be 
forgiven,  are  the  same.*^  f  <'  I  affirm  unfaesitatiDgly  that  the 
uniform  language  of  the  entire  Gospel  is  that  we  are  justified  by 
the  death  and  blood  of  the  Son  of  God,  and  that  our  justificO" 
tion  consists  in  the  forgiveness  of  sins  alone. — ^But  thoa  repli- 
est  that  the  punishment  of  sin  is  not  sufficient  to  constitute 
righteousness,  but  also  the  fulfilment  of  the  law  is  required. 
To  this  I  answer,  that  the  punishment  is  itself  the  fulfilment  of 
the  law ;  hence  therefore  it  is  sufficient.  For  the  law  is  fiilfiU- 
ed  in  a  twofold  manner;  either  by  the  performance  of  perfect 
obedience ;  or,  if  it  has  been  violated,  by  the  snaring  oi  a  suf- 
ficient punishment.  Each  mode  satisfies  the  justice  of  Grod ; 
and  in  each  mode  therefore  the  law  is  fiilfilled  and  righteous- 
ness obtuned."  %  We  would  gladly  extend  this  quotation^  but 
our  limits  forbid. 

Agab ;  in  considering  objections  he  thus  remarks :  (the 
ceader  will  please  to  pay  especial  attention  to  this  quotation,  as 
it  will  explain  the  apparent  contradiction  in  the  language  of 
Calvin,  as  remarked  on  a  former  page),  '<  But  you  will  say  that 
some  celebrated  theologians  teach  that  justification  consists  in 

-      -      -       ■-   -  -       -  - ■ ^ r^ 1 ■ 1 — m 

*  *^  Scripturae  phraata  plana  senteotia  simplex  ast ;  noa  jualificaii 
propter  sangoinem  et  roorteni  Cbristi,  et  juatificatioDem  noatram  eaw 
remisaiouera  peccatoniro." 

f  **  Scriptura  totam  justificationem  Dostram  definic  remisaione  pec- 
catonini  propter  Banguinem  Christ! :  Ergo  sola  sanguiDis  effiiaio  est 
id  cujus  imputattoDo  justificnmur :  et  reroissio  peccatorum  cat  torn 
noetra  justificatio. — Hie  absolvi,  juattficari,  habere  remissionem  pecca- 
torum, idem  valent.^ 

X  **  Veriorem  dico,  quia  qonstana  vox  eat  totiua  Evaogelii,  Doa  jua- 
tificari  morte  et  sanguine  filiiDei,  et  justificationem  noatram  in  aok  ra- 
.  miasione  peccatorum  cousistere.  Testimonia  Evaogelii  aupra  sunt 
recitata. — At,  inquis,  ad  juatitiam  oon  satis  est  poena  pro  peccato,  aed 
et  requiritur  impletio  legis.  Resp.  Etiam  poena  eat  iropletio  legii^ 
Ergo  aufficit.  Dupltciter  enim  lex  impletur  vel  per  obedientiaa  per- 
fectae  praeatationera,  vel  cum  haeo  esc  violata,  per  sufficientis  pomaa 
perpeasionem :  Utraque  satisfit  jusdtlae  Dei.  IJtraque  igitur  eat  lagia 
ifopletio,  eat  juatitia  et  ^iMuui^a.'* 
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the  forgiveness  of  sins,  and  the  imputation  of  righteousness  ;  and 
that  therefore  it  does  not  consist  in  forgiveness  alone.  J  an- 
stoer,  that  neither  do  I  deny  that  it  consists  in  these.  But  how  ? 
as  integral  parts,  neither  of  which  is  the  whole  of  justification  ? 
By  no  means  ;  but  as  acts  difTering  in  reason  only,  not  in  sub- 
ject ;  in  respect  of  the  different '  terminos  a  quo,  and  ad  quam^ 
etc.  As,  for  example,  the  whiting  of  a  wall  is  by  the  expulsion 
of  blackness  and  the  coating  over  with  whiteness  ;  yet  it  is  one 
and  the  same  act  by  which  the  wall  is  whitened  and  blackness 
removed,  and  so  on  the  contrary.  Therefore  they  are  one  ac- 
tion differing  only  in  reason.  The  filling  up  of  a  vessel  is  by 
the  removal  of  vacancy,  and  the  infusion  of  liquor,  yet  they  are 
done  by  one  and  the  same  act ;  as  when  a  person  is  clothing 
himself,  it  is  but  one  and  the  same  act  by  which  the  body  is 
clad,  and  nakedness  overcome.  Still,  both  are  accomplished 
by  the  same  single  act.  Thus  therefore  in  justification  (which 
IS  not  unlike  being  clothed),  the  forgiveness  of  sins  and  the  im- 
putation of  righteousness  unite ;  not  as  separate  actions  or  parts, 
but  as  acts  differing  in  term  only.  For  God  by  forgiving  our 
sins  for  the  sake  of  the  righteousness  of  Christ,  imputes  that  un- 
to us,  and  by  imputing  that  to  us  he  remits  our  sins.  Hence 
therefore  these  are  customarily  joined  together  in  justificatioUj 
not  so  much  covulatively  as  exegetically,  the  latter  implying  the 
former."  *     We  need  yet  to  add  only  the  following  passage 

*  **^  At,  inquies,  theologi  praedicti  doceot  jiistificationem  constare 
remissione  peccatorum  et  imputatione  justitiae.  Ergo  non  constat  re- 
mission e -sola.  Resp.  Nee  ego  nego  bis  constare.  Sed  quotnodo? 
an  ut  partibus  integralibus,  quarum  neutra  sit  (ota  justificatio?  Ne- 
quaquam :  sed  uf  actibus,  ratione  tantum,  non  subjecto  different! bus, 
respectn  difiereDtiura  terminorum  a  quo  et  ad  quern  :  qualibus  con- 
stare solent  actiones,  quae  fiuntcontrnriorum  immediatorum  agtrst  xoi 
^Hn*  quaeqiie  cum'  re  ipsa  et  subjecto  sint  unn  actio,  tamen  distinguun- 
tur  Tft)  Xoyiff  et  respectn.  Verbi  causa  dealbatio  parietis  sit  putsione 
nigredinis,  et  aspersione  albedinis:  sirnul  tanien  et  eadero  actione, 
qua  haec  aspergitur,  ilia  pellitur,  et  contra.  Tdeo  sunt  una  actio  ra- 
tione tantuin  differens.  RcjWetio  vasis  sit  pulsione  vacui,  et  infusione 
liquoris :  utraque  tamen  sit  una  actione  vescitura,  ut  sic  loquar,  qua 
vestitur  corpus,  sit  regendo  meditatem  et  applicando  vestem.  Eadem 
tamen  actione'  sit  utrumque.  Sic  igitur  in  justificatione,  (quae  vesti- 
turae  non  est  absimilis,)  concurrunt  remissio  peccatorum  et  imputatio 
justitiae  non  ut  diversae  actiones  vel  partes,  sed  ut  actus  terminis  dif- 
ferentes.     Nam   Deus   remittendo  nobis   peccata  propter  justitiam 
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from  tliis  great  divine  :  **  The  distinctions  between  being  not 
unrighteous  and  being  righteous,  between  not  transgressing  the 
law  and  fulfilling  it,  between  being  not  dead,  and  being  alive, 
have  more  in  them  of  what  is  subtle,  than  of  what  is  true !  for 
they  are  terms  which  truly  signify  the  same  thing.  For  be 
who  is  not  unrighteous  before  God,  is  necessarily  righteous  ;  he 
who  does  not  transgress  the  law,  fulfils  it ;  and  he  who  is  not 
dead,  is  alive,  etc.  If  by  the  imputation  of  the  passive  obedi- 
ence of  Christ  we  are  not  as  yet  righteous,  but  only  not  un- 
righteous, how  can  it  be  true  that  we  are  justified  by  the  blood 
of  Jesus  ?  reconciled  by  his  death,  etc  ?  If  the  forgiveness  of 
sins  is  not  complete  justification,  how  can  it  be  true  that  blessed 
is  the  man  whose  iniquities  are  forgiveni  Rom.  iv.  And  bow 
djd  the  apostle  take  the  phrases  to  impiUe  righteousnesSj  and 
not  to  impute  sin^  to  mean  the  same  thing  ? — If  it  is  not  by  the 
passive,  but  by  the  active  obedience  of  Christ  that  we  are  justi- 
fied, how  is  Christ  not  dead  in  vain  ?  for  why  was  it  necessary 
for  Christ  to  die,  and  by  dying  to  merit  forgiveness  of  sins  for 
us,  if  righteousness  had  been  merited  for  us  by  his  living  holily 
and  righteously  ?  For  righteousness  necessarily  presupposes 
forgiveness  of  sins."  * 

VIII.  MelancthoUj  in  his  Common  Places j  remarks :   ^^  Jti»- 

Christi,  eandem  imputat,  et  earn  imputaudo  peccata  remittit.  Con- 
jungi  ergo  haec  solet  in  justificatione  non  tam  copulative  quam  eze- 
getice,  ut  pdsterius  declarat  prtus.** 

*  Distinctiones  inter  non  injustum  et  justum  esse,  inter  legem 
non  transgredi,  et  legem  implere,  inter  non  mortuum  et  vivum  esse : 
plus  babent  subtilitatis,  quarn  veritatis,  cum  revera  sint  termini  aequi- 
pollentes,  ut  postea  ostendam.  Necessario  enim  qui  coram  Deo  non 
est  injtistus  est  Justus:  qui  legem  non  transgreditur  implet :  qui  non 
est  roortuun,  vivit:  siquidem  boec  omnia  sunt  contraria  afiBtra:  quo- 
rum uno  posito,  vel  negato,  necesse  sit  poni  vel  negari  alterum.  Si 
passivae  ol)edientiae  impiitatione  nondum  sumus  justi,  sed  tantum  non 
injusti  quomodo  verum  illud:  justificati  per  sanguinem  filii  ejus:  re- 
conciliati  per  mortem,  etc.  Si  rcmissio  peccatorum  non  est  justifica- 
tio  tota:  quomodo  verum  illud:  Beati  quorum  remissae  sitni  iniqui' 
tates :  Rom.  iv.  et  quomodo  Apostolus  ibidem  pro  eodem  sumit,  tinpii- 
tare  justUiam^  ec,  non  imputare  peccalum  ?— Si  non  pasaiva  aed  activa 
ohedientia  Christi  justificamur:  quomodo  Christua  non  est  fruatra 
mortuus?  Quid  enim  necesse  erat  Christum  mori  et  moriendo  mereri 
nobis  remissionem  peccatorum  :  si  juste  et  sanete  vivendo  jam  meri- 
tua  nobis  erat  jiistitiam  ?  Justitia  enlm  remisaionem  peccatorum  ne- 
irio  praesupponit** 
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HfiaUian  simijies  forgiveness  of  sins,  or^  the  acceptance  of  a 
person,  to  life  eternal."* 

IX.  We  shall  now  refer  to  several  Confessions  of  Faith. 
Our  first  is  the  French  Confession, 

*'  We  believe  thai  our  whole  justification  is  founded  in  the 
forgiveness  of  our  sins^  in  which  also  our  felicity  entirely  con- 
sists, as  David  says.  Therefore  we  reject  all  other  means  of 
being  just  before  God  ;  and  presuming  not  upon  other  merits 
and  virtues,  we  rest  simply  upon  the  obedience  of  Jesus  Christ, 
which  is  imputed  to  us,  that  all  our  sins  may  be  covered,  and 
we  obtain  favor  before  God.  —  We  believe  that  we  become 
partakers  of  this  righteousness  by  faith  alone,  as  it  is  written : 
He  suffered  to  purchase  salvation  for  us,"  etc.f  Articles  18, 2Q. 

X.  We  cannot  pay  much  attention  to  the  order  of  time,  and 
shall  next  refer  to  the  Augustan  (or  Augsburg)  Confession. 
It  was  written  A.  D.  1530.  *^  The  churches  likewise  teach,  that 
men  cannot  be  justified  before  God  by  their  own  strength,  merits 
or  works,  but  that  they  are  justified  by  grace  through  faith,  for 
the  sake  of  Christ,  when  they  believe  that  they  are  received 
into  favor,  and  that  their  sins  have  been  forgiven  on  account  of 
Christ,  who  by  his  death  made  satisfaction  for  our  sins.  This 
faith  Ood  imputes  to  us  as  righteousness.  Rom.  3:  4."^ 

*  **  Justificatio  significat  remissionem  peccatorum,  aeu  aceepta- 
tioDem  peraonae  ad  vitam  aetemam."  Locis  Commumbus.  See  also 
his  Prefiice  to  Vol.  III.  of  the  Works  of  Luther. 

\  Not  being  in  poasesaion  of  a  Latin  copy  of  this  Confession,  we 
have  been  obliged  to  consult  the  French  version.  '^  XVIII.  Nous 
croyons,  que  toute  notre  justice  est  fondle  en  la  remission  de  nos  pe- 
ebez,  com  me  aossi  c'est  notre  seule  f^licit^,  com  me  dit  David.  C'est 
pourquoi  nous  rejettons  tons  lea  autres  moyens  de  nous  pouvoir  ju^- 
tifier  de? ant  Dieu :  et  sana  presumer  de  nullea  vertus  ni  merites,  noua 
DouB  tenona  aimplement  k  TobeiSBance  de  Jesus-Christ  laquelle  nous 
est  allou^,  tout  pour  couvrir  toutes  nos  fkutes^  que  pour  nous  faire 
trou?er  grace  et  favour  devant  Dieu.  —  XX.  Nous  croyons  que  nous 
aommea  faita  participans  de  cette  justice^  par  la  seule  foi ;  comme  il 
est  dit,  qu'il  a  soufiert  pour  nous  acquirir  le  salut." 

I  ^  Item  decent,  quod  homines  non  possint  justificari  coram  Deo 
propriis  viribua,  meritis  aut  operibus,  sed  gratis  justificentur  propter 
Christum  per  fidem,  cum  credunt  se  in  gratiam  recepi,  et  peccata  re- 
mitti  propter  Christum,  qui  aua  morte  pro  nostris  peccatis  satisfecit. 
Hanc  fidem  impuiat  Deua  pro  tustUia  coram  ipso.  Rom.  -3:4. 
Art  IV." 
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XL  The  Saxony  Catechism,  framed  Anno  1571.  "  The 
forgiveness  of  sin  differs  not  JVom  jtistijication.  Hence  justifi- 
cation is  defined  to  be  remission  of  sins,  reconciliation  with  God, 
imputation  of  righteousness,  and  acceptance  to  hfe  eternal."* 

XII.  Not  having  the  original  of  the  following  Confession 
(the  Belgic)  by  me,  I  am  obliged  to  make  the  subsequent  ex- 
tract from  a  miserable  abridgement,  and  even  a  perversion  of 
the  ^  Harmony  of  Confessions j^  recently  published  in  America. 
It  reads  thus :  "  We  believe  that  all  our  happiness  consists  in 
the  forgiveness  of  sinsy  which  we  have  by  Jesus  Christ,  and 
that  in  it  alone  all  our  righteousness  is  coniaiTiedy  as  St.  Paul 
teacheth,  out  of  the  prophet  David,  who  declareth  the  happi- 
ness of  those  men  to  whom  God  imputeth  righteousness  without 
works.*  And  tlie  same  apostle  saith,  Rom.  iii.  and  iv.  that 
'  We  are  justified  by  the  redemption  made  in  Christ  Jesus.' 
We  therefore,  leaning  upon  this  as  a  sure  foundation,  do  yield 
all  glory  to  God,  having  a  most  base  and  humble  opinion  of 
ourselves,  knowing  full  well  who  and  what  manner  of  creatures 
we  be  indeed.  Therefore  we  do  not  presume  of  ourselves,  or 
of  any  of  our  own  merits,  but  being  upholden  by  the  holy  obe- 
dietice  of  Christ  crucified^  we  do  rest  altogether  in  it :  and 
to  the  intent  it  may  become  ours,  we  believe  on  him.  This 
righteousness  alone  is  all-sujicieni,  both  to  cover  all  our  iniqui* 
tieSf  and  also  to  make  us  safe  and  secure  against  all  tempta- 
tions," etc.   Art.  XXIII. 

XIII.  JVendelinCy  whose  character  as  a  profound  and  con- 
sistent Calvinist,  is  of  the  highest  stzinding,  shall  be  our  next 
witness.  On  pp.  565—590  of  his  Christian  Theology y  %'e 
meet  with  the  following  language :  ''  Evangelical  Justification 
is  that  by  whici)  a  sinner  is  absolved  from  the  curse  of  the  law, 
and  by  grace  accounted  righteous  before  God,  for  the  sake  of 
the  righteousness  or  merit  of  Christ,  apprehended  and  applied 
by  true  faith.  Legal  justification  is  that  by  which  any  one  is 
pronounced  righteous  in  himself,  from  his  own  inherent  right- 
eousness and  innocency.  Before  the  divine  tribunal  no  one  is 
justified,  that  is,  absolved  from  the  curse  of  the  law,  and  pro- 
nounced innocent  and  righteousy  except  by  evangelical  right- 
eousness and  justification.     For  as  many  as  are  of  the  works 

*  ^'RemisBio  peccatorum  et  justificatio  iion  differunt.  Ideo  jiistifi* 
catio  de/initur,  quod  ait  remivaio  peccatorum,  reconciliatio  cum  Deo, 
iinputatio  justUiae,  et  acceputio  ad  vitani  aeteriiam."  ColecAmt  Sun* 
nia. 
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of  the  law  are  under  the  curse.  Gal.  3: 10.  And  it  is  numifest 
that  no  man  can  be  righteous  with  Qod  but  by  the  law. 
V.  11.';  * 

Again:  ^^Theologians  remark  that  forgiveness  of  sins  or 
absolution  from  the  curse,  and  the  imputation  of  the  righteous- 
ness of  Christy  are  not  two  integral  parts  of  justification,  or  two 
acts  really  and  numerically  distinct :  but  only  one  act  respecting 
the  two  ^  termnos  a  quo  and  ad  quem*^  Even  as  by  one  and 
the  same  act  darkness  is  expelled  from  the  atmosphere  and 
light  introduced  into  it ;  so  by  one  and  the  same  act  of  justifi* 
cation,  the  sinner  is  absolved  from  guilt  and  pronounced  right- 
eous. Whence  we  are  sure  that  they  express  the  whole  nature 
of  justification  who  affirm  that  it  consists  in  the  forgiveness  of 
sins^  and  also  those  who  affirm  that  it  consists  in  the  imputation 
of  righteousness.  Because,  when  God  forgives  our  sins,  he 
pronounces  us  righteous  through  the  imputation  of  the  right- 
eousness of  Christ :  and  when  he  pronounces  us  righteous 
through  the  imputation  of  the  righteousness  of  Christ,  he  for- 
gives our  sins."  f  Again  :  "  But  that  we  sue  justified  before 
God,  that  is,  absolved  from  the  curse  of  the  law^  not  by  our 
inherent  righteousness,  but  by  the  righteousness  of  Christ  im- 

*  **  Evangelica  justificaiio  est,  qua  peccator  absolvitur  a  maledic- 
tlone  legis,  et  Justus  refutatur  coram  Deo  gratis,  propter  Christi  justi- 
tiam  seu  meritum  vera  fide  apprehensum  ac  applicaturo.  LegcUis 
justifieeUto  est,  qua  quia  Justus  pronunciatur  in  se  propria  suo  et  in- 
baerente  justitia  ac  innocentia.  Coram  tribunal!  divino  nemo  justifi- 
catur,  hoc  est,  a  roaledictione  legis  absolvitur,  innocensque  et  Justus 
pronunciatur  nisi  justitia  etjustificaiione  Evangeliea,  ^uatquat  enim 
tx  operibus  legis,  sub  txeeratione  sunt.  Gal.  3:  10.  Et  manifestum  tst 
nullum  per  legem  juslificari  aipud  Deum.  ver.  11." 

t  '^  Notant  theologi,  remissionem  peccatorum  sed  absolutionem 
a  raatedietiooe,  et  imputationem  justitiae  Obristi  non  esse  duas  justi- 
ficationis  partes  integrantes,  vel  actus  numero  et  realiter  distinctos ; 
■ed  anum  esse  duntaxat  actum  duos  respicientem  terminos,  a  quo  et 
fid  quern :  veluti  uno  eodemque  actu  tenebrae  ex  aere  pelluntur,  et 
lumen  in  aerem  inuoducitur,  sic  uno  eodemque  justificationis  actu 
peccator  a  reatu  absolvitur  et  justos  pronunciatur.  Unde  coiligimua 
eoe  totam  justificationis  <iaturam  ezprimere,  qui  aiunt  earn  in  rerois- 
sione  peccatorum  consistere,  et  qui  dicunt  earn,  in  imputatione  justitiae 
coosistere :  quia  dum  remittit  nobis  Deus  peccata,  nos  justos  pronuii- 
ciat  per  imputationem  justitiae  Christi:  et  dum  justos  nos  pronunciat 
per  imputationem  justitiae  Christi,  peccata  nobis  remittiL'*  Christ* 
TheUog.  Lib.  I.  Cap.  XXV.  p.  587. 
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puted  to  us,  we  prove  in  this  manner:  (1)  The  material  of  our 
justification  before  God  is  nothing  other  than  the  righteousness 
of  Christy  or  his  obedience  to  the  law  accomplished  for  us. 
Therefore  we  are  uot  justified^  that  isy  absolved  from  the  curse 
of  the  law,  unless  by  and  on  account  of  the  righteousness  of 
Christ  imputed  to  us."  *  —  *^  The  justification  of  the  wicked  is 
by  imputed  righteousness.  But  the  justification  of  the  Chris- 
tian is  the  justification  of  the  wicked.  Therefore  the  justifica- 
tion of  the  Christian  is  by  imputed  righteousness.  The|?ropo- 
siiion  is  thus  proved :  Because  the  justification  of  the  wicked 
is  his  absolution  from  punishment.^^  f 

XIV.  Our  next  witness  shall  be  Dr.  T^lenus  of  Sedan. 
In  his  Syntagma,  (the  date  of  the  preface  to  which  is  A.  D. 
1606)  p.  714,  he  thus  speaks :  ^'  To  justify,  in  the  Scripture, 
most  frequently  signifies,  to  absolve,  to  pronounce  righteous  and 
innocent,  2  Kings  15:  4.  Deut.  25:  1.  Is.  43:  9,  which  also 
the  antithesis  shows  in  certain  places,  where  '  to  justify,^  and 
*  to  condemn,*  are  opposed,  Prev.  17: 15.  Is.  5:  23,  and  50:  8. 
Rom.  8:  33.^'  % 

On  pp.  724,  725,  he  speaks  as  follows :  "  The  forgiveness 
of  sins,  and  the  imputation  of  righteousness  are  not  diverse  parts 
differing  in  reality,  but  only  in  word  :^  for  either  of  the  two  taken 
separately  expresses  the  whole  nature  of  justification,  as  ap- 
pears from  Kom.  4:  6,  7,  where  the  apostle,  avowedly  treating 
upon  this  matter,  uses  the  phrases  to  forgive  sins  and  to  impute 
righteousness  as  equivalent,  although'  this  is  stoutly  denied  by 
Bellarmine.      The  distinction   between  these  two  ibrms  of 

*  **  Jaatifieari  antem  dob  coram  Deo,  hoc  est,  a  maledictione  legis 
absolvi,  Don  per  iDhaereotem  nobis  juatitiam  sed  per  impatataro  Doftw 
Chriati  juatitiam,  probamua:  (1)  Materia  nostrae  juatificationis  conun 
Deo  alia  nulla  est,  nisi  Cbriati  juatitia,  aeu  obedientia  legi  pro  nobia 
praeatita.  Ergo  oon  juatificamur,  hoc  eat  a  maledictione  non  abaol- 
vimur,  Diai  per  et  propter  Chriati  juatitiam  nobia  imputatam."  Ibid, 

f  ^  Juatifieatio  impii  eat  per  imputatam  juatitiam.  Atqui  justifica- 
tio  Chriatiani  eat  juatifieatio  impii.  Ergo  juatifieatio  Cfariatiani  ait  per 
imputatam  juatitiam.  Proposiiio  prob.  Quia  juatifieatio  impii  esc  ab- 
aolutio  ejua  a  poena."  Rid,  * 

X  Juatificare  in  Scripture  frequentiasime  aigDificat,  ahaolvere ;  jus- 
turn  et  iaaoDtem  proDUDciare.  2  Reg.  15:  4.  Deut.  25:  1.  Is.  43: 9. 
Quod  et  oateodit  antitheaia  Id  quibuadam  locia,  ubl  to  juatificare  et 
%o  eondemnare  oppoDUutur.  Pro  v.  17: 15.  la.  5: 33  et  50:  8.  Rom.  8: 
33."  Syntog.  Par,  IL  loe,  XLI.   Thes.  2. 
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speaking,  (not  two  integral  parts  of  justification)  respects  the 
two  '  termtnos  a  quo^  and  aa  quern,'     For,  as  by  one  and  the 
same  act,  darkness  is  expelled  and  light  introduced,  so  a  sinner, 
by  one  and  the  same  act  of  justification,  is  absolved  from  guilt 
and  pronounced  righteous.     Bellarmine  trifiss  when  he  pretends 
that,  icith  our  theologians^  there  are  conflicting  sentiments^  in^ 
asmuch  as  one  places  justification  in  the  imputation  of  the 
righteousness  of  Christy  while  another  places  it  in  forgiveness 
of  sins.     This  is  as  if  he  should  contend  that  a  man  is  clothed 
in  one  way  when  his  nakedness  is  covered,  and  in  another  way 
when  his  garments  are  put  upon  him.     As  ridiculously  as  does 
this  adversary  imagine  that  darkness  can  be  banished,  and  cold 
driven  away,  so  that  neither  light  nor  heat  need  follow  in  the 
subject  body,  so  sophistically  does  he  allege  that  forgiveness  of 
sins  effects  only  this,  that  we  thereby  escape  the  punishment  of 
hell,  but  do  not  at  the  fame  time  obtain  the  rewards  of  eternal 
l^e.    Just  as  though  sin  and  righteousness  were  really  not  so 
contrary  to  each  other,  as  that  the  one  being  absent  the  other 
must  be  necessarily  present :  or  as  if  hell  was  to  be  considered 
only  as  the  suffering  of  the  greatest  evil,  and  not  the  loss  of  the 
greatest  good.      Wherefore,  if  the  forgiveness  of  sins  takes 
away  each  part  of  this  punishment,*  truly  it  leaves  nothing  more 
to  be  desired.      But  neither  in  the  thought,  nor  even   by 
dreaming,  can  there  be  imagined  a  being  who  is  both  righteous 
and  unrighteous, — ^no  angel  or  man,  who,  although  he  be  not 
unrighteous,  cannot  on  that  account  properly  be  called  righteous. 
Just  as  if  any  one  should  dream  of  an  animal  that  is  not  indeed 
dead,  and  yet  not  living !    For  death  and  life,  perdition  and 
salvation,  are  not  more  directly  opposed  to  each  other  in  the 
mysteries  of  grace  than  in  nature  itse^.     And  hence  the  authors 
and  abettors  of  this  opinion  have  invented  a  new  TragelaphuSf 
not  unlike  the  chimera  of  transiAstantiation :  imagining  acci- 
dents to  exist,  the  subject  of  which  cannot  be  conceived  of, 
much  less  ascertained."  * 

^  *'Renii«8io  |)eccatonim,  et  iinputatio  jumitiae,  non  sunt  partes  di- 
venae,  aut  diatinctae  tt^  hvm,  sed  duntaxat  t^  Xoyi^ :  nam  utravis 
Beorsiin  sumpta,  totam  justification  is  naturam  ezprimit,  ut  patet,  Rom. 
4:6,  7,  ubt  Apostolus  hoc  argumentum  ex  professo  tractans  remit- 
tere  peccata,  et  imputare  justitiam^  tanquam  laodwafiowra  usurpat, 
qaaiHYis  hoc  proterve  neget  Bellarminus.  Distinctio  inter  has  duaa 
loqaendi  formulas,  non  duas  justificationis  panes  integrantes  sed  daoa 
respteit  terminos  a  quo,  et  ad  quern.  Nam  ut  uno  eodemque  aetUi 
et  teoebraa  ex  aero  pelluntur,  at  lumen  in  aerem  introducitur :   Sic 
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XV.  We  bad  intended  to  have  quoted  some  other  authorities, 
Piscatory  for  instance,  (see  Opp.  Tom.  I.  p.  250,)  but  think  it 
needless.  We  shall  therefore  close  these  citations  with  the  tes- 
timony of  the  Synod  ofDort,  Not  having  the  original  Latin 
by  us,  we  shall  subjoin  the  English  version,^ 

We  believe  that  our  salvation  consists,  in  the  remission  of 
our  sins  for  Jesus  ChrisVs  sake,  and  that  therein  our  right- 
eousness before  God  i^  implied,  as  David  and  Paul  teach  us, 
declaring  this  to  be  the  happiness  of  man,  that  God  imputes 
righteousness  to  him  without  works.  And  the  same  apostle 
saith,  that  we  are  justifed  freely,  by  his  grace,  through  the  re- 
demption  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus,  And  therefore  we  always 
hold  fast  this  foundation,  ascribing  all  the  glory  to  God,  bum- 
bling ourselves  before  him,  and  acknowledging  ourselves  to  be 
such  as  we  really  are,  without  presuming  to  trust  in  any  thing 

homo  impius  uno  eodemque  justificatioDis  actu,  et  a  ream  abfloWitur, 
et  Justus  pronunciatur.  Nugas  agit  Bellarrainua,  cum  pugnaotea 
theologis  nostria  sententias  adfingit,  eo  quod  alius  juatificatioDem  io 
imputatione  justitiae  Christi,  alius  in  remissione  peccatorum,  sitam 
esse  velit :  Perinde  ae  si  contenderet,  aliter  hominem  vestiri,  cum 
tegitur  ejusnuditas:  aliter,  cum  applicatur  ei  vestia.  Quaro  ioepte 
adveranrius  ilie  fingit,  tenebras  quodammodo  fugari,  frigus  depeiti 
posse,  ita  ut  nulla  lux,  calor  nullus  in  subjecto  corpore  consequatur: 
tarn  Bophiatice  statu  it,  remtsslonem  peccatorum  hoc  tantum  efficere, 
uc  gehennae  poenas  evadamua,  non  item  ut  coelestis  vitae  praemia 
consequamur.  Quasi  vero  peccatum  et  justitia  non  sint  contraria 
a/ic(nx,  quorum  uno  sublato,  necessario  ponitur  alterum:  aut  quasi 
gehenna  tantum  conaideranda  sit  in  perpessione  summi  roali,  non 
etiam  in  amissione  summi  boni.  Quocirca,  si  remissio  peccatorum 
utramque  hanc  poenae  partem  tollit,  certe  nihil  ampliua  desiderari 
potest.  Nee  vero  vel  cogitatione,  imo  ne  per  soronium  quidem  fiogi 
potest  subjectiim,  justitiae  et  injustitiae  dtxrixov,  puta,  angelue^  aut 
homo,  qui  non  quidem  sit  injustus :  at  non  propterea  recte  poasit  vo- 
cari  Justus :  perinde  ac  si  quis  animal  somniet  non  quidem  mortuum, 
minima  tamen  vi«^ens.  Neque  enim  mors  et  vita,  exitium  et  salus, 
minus  immediate  opponuntur  in  roysteriia  gratiae,  quam  in  negotio 
naturae.  Ac  proinde  hujus  comment!  autores  et  assertorea  novum  hie 
pingunt  Tragelapbum,  transubstantiationis  chimerae  non  abaimilem: 
accidentia  comminiscentes,  quorum  nullum  potest  cogitari,  nedam 
reperiri  subjectum."  Ibid.  Loc.  XLII.  Thes.  9, 10, 11, 12  et  13.  p.  734, 
725. 

•  See  "The  Confession  of  Faith  of  the  Reformed  Dutch  Church,  re- 
vised in  the  national  Synod,  held  at  Dordrecht  in  the  years  1618,  and 
1619."  Article  XXIII. 
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in  ourselves,  or  in  any  merit  of  ours,  relyifig  and  resting  tepon 
tke  obedience  of  Christ  crucified  alone^  which  becomes  ours 
when  we  believe  in  him  ;  this  is  sufficient  to  cover  all  our  ini- 
quities, and  to  give  us  confidence,  in  approaching  to  God ;  free- 
ing the  conscience  of  fear,  terror  and  dread,  without  following 
the  example  of  our  first  father,  Adam,  ^ho,  trembling,  attemjpt* 
ed  to  cover  himself  with  fig  leaves." 

We  omit  to  make  quotations  from  any  others,  for  reasons  al- 
ready intimated.  In  passiug  however  we  remark,  that  the  first 
reformers,  witkovi  a  solitary  exception^  (I  speak  only  of  the 
eminent  ones ;  I  have  read  none  others^,  entertained  on  the 
subject  before  us,  views  similar  to  those  advanced  in  the  fifteen 
foregoing  references*  Luther,  Zuinglius,  Wolfgang  Musculus, 
Oecolampadius,  BuUinger,  Peter  Martyr,  Hyperius,  etc.,  etc., 
received  with  one  consent^  as  the  doctrine  of  God's  word,  that 
we  are  justified  by  the  death  of  Christ ^  when  on  account  ofh, 
(propter  eamy  is  the  uniform  expression),  we  have  received  the 
forgiveness  of  sins.  This  position,  we  believe,  may  be  sus- 
tained in  the  fullest  and  most  satisfactory  manner. 

The  question  whether  pardon  and  justification  are  one  and 
the  same  never  was  agitated  until  the  latter  end  of  the  sixteenth 
century ;  at  which  time  it  was  started  by  some  obscure  individ- 
uals in  the  following  form  :  "  Is  the  forgiveness  of  sins  the 
whohy  or  only  apart  of  our  justification  ?  (Sitne  remissiopec^  • 
catorum  tota,  an  dituidia  nostra  justificatio  ?)  And  for  some 
Ume  after  it  was  started,  (with  a  host  of  kindred  questions),  it 
attracted  but  little  attention. 

When  however  the  subject  was  ultimately  brought  up  fully 
before  the  theological  world  for  discussion,  the  Calvinistic  church 
almost  entirely,  at  the  first,  took  the  ground  that  pardon  was 
tke  whole  of  justification..  Some  however,  with  Molinaeus, 
(a^  divine,  who  is  deservedly  held  in  the  very  first  rank  of  ex- 
cellence), took  the  opposite  ground,  and  the  controversy  was 
long  and  exciting.  Piscator^  a  man  who  is  still  admired  and 
quoted  by  our  learned  Calvinistic  theologians,  became  the  chief 
antagonist  of  the  views  of  Molinaeus,  and  maintained  the  posi- 
tion, that  "  the  forgiveness  of  sins  and  the  imputation  of  right- 
eousness, are  not  two  parts  of  justification."  That  Piscator 
was  a  strict  Calvinist,  no  one  will  hesitate  to  acknowledge,  who 
has  read  his  works,  or  who  is  aware  of  the  estimation  in  which 
he  was  held  by  his  contemporaries.  If  we  do  not  greatly  voia^ 
Vol.  XL  No.  SO  60 
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take,  the  adoption  of  the  opposite  principle  characterised  the 
followers  of  Luther  long  before  it  did  those  of  Calvin. 

By  degrees  however,  the  Calvinistic  reformers,  as  ivell  as 
tlie  Lutheran,  were  led  to  make  a  distinction  between  forgive- 
ness  and  justification  when  they  treated  upon  the  subject. 
They  nevertheless  still  used  the  terms  interchangeably,  and  as- 
serted that  either  term  might  be  employed  for  the  other  with 
perfect  propriety.  That  this  may  be  apparent  vre  will  present 
the  language  of  one  or  two  eminent  divines  who  admitted  the 
distinction.  Our  first  is  Dr,  Amandus  Polanus,  a  great  favor- 
ite with  Dr.  Gomar,.(who8e  approbation  of  an  author  as  sound, 
is  a  pretty  fair  proof  that  he  is  orthodox)  who  styles  him  ^'  thai 
eminent  theologian,^^  (egregius  theologus).  He  wrote  A.  D. 
1609.  On  pp.  1460,  and  1461,  of  his  celebrated  System  of 
Christian  Theology,  he  thus  remarks :  "  To  justify^  is  to  ab- 
solve from  death,  not  to^  condemn.  But  it  is  not  the  same 
thing,  properly  speaking,  *as  to  forgive  sins.  Because  beings 
may  be  justified  concerning  whom  there  exists  no  necessity  for 
forgiveness  ;  beings  who  have  no  sin,  and  never  committed  any, 
having  perfectly  fulfilled  the  law  of  God.  Thus  man  would 
have  been  justified  without  the  pardon  of  sins,  if  he  bad  not 
sinned)  but  had  persisted  in  rendering  obedience  to  the  law. 
Thus  in  a  forensic  judgment  the  iudge  absolves  the  accused 

•  who  is  truly  innocent  although  he  does  not  forrive  him  any  sin. 
The  justification  of  the  sinner  is  nothing  less  than  the  forgive- 
ness  of  sinSf  figuratively^  that  is  metonymicalty  peaking,  &e- 

'  cause  the  forgiveness  of  sins  is  the  formal  cause  ofthejustifica* 
tion  of  the  sinner,  etc.  But  properly  speaking  the  justification 
of  the  sinner  is  not  forgiveness  itself,  but  absolution  from  con" 
demnation.  Neither  are  absolution  from  condemnation,  and  for- 
giveness of  sins  simply  the  same,  because  forgiveness  embraces 
fiir  more  than  such  release.  A  person  may  be  absolved  fjx)m 
condemnation  who  is  innocent,  and  has  not  sinned,  and  who 
needs  not  the  forgiveneiss  of  sins.  To  be  declared  that  any  one 
IS  absolved  from  condemnation,  and  has  a  right  to  eternal  life,  is 
common  alike  to  legal  justification  and  evangelical.  For,  as  in 
human  judgments  debtors  are  not  only  justified  by  an  interven- 
ing surety,  that  is,  absolved  by  the  judge  and  not  cast  into  pris- 
on ;  but  even  those  who  have  been  accused  hinocently  are  ab- 
solved, and  truly  they  ought  to  be  absolved.  So  likewise  be- 
fore God :  sifners  are  not  only  absolved  on  account  of  Christ, 
but  even  the  innocent,  as  holy  angels.    Man  also,  if  he  bad  ful- 
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filled  tbe  law  and  had  Qot  sinned,  would  have  been  justified^ 
that  isy  absolved  from  condemnation  and  freed  from  eternal 
death.  Rom.  2:  13."  * 

And  on  page  1497,  we  have  the  following :  "  Forgiveness 
of  sins  is  truly  a  part  of  our  justification  before  God.  Yet  by 
synecdoche  it  is  often  put  for  the  whole  of  justification :  So 
that  it  is  rightly  said  that  the  justification  of  the  sinner  before 
Ood  consists  alone  in  the  forgiveness  of  sins.  For  the  for- 
giveness of  sins  does  not  exclude  the  imputation  of  Christ's 
righteousness,  but  necessarily  presupposes  it.  Because  God 
forgives  sins  to  no  one  unless  he  imputes  to  him  the  satisfaction 
and  righteousness  of  Christ.  Truly  it  excludes  our  merits  and 
our  satisfactions,  and  whatever  modes  of  justifying  before  God, 
have  been  thought  out  by  men.  So  also  on  the  contrary  it  is 
rightly  affirmed  that  justification  before  God  consists  in  the  alone 
imputation  of  the  righteousness  of  Christ ;  for  the  imputation  of 
the  righteousenss  of  Christ  does  not  exclude  the  forgiveness  of 

*  Jiutificare  est  absolvere  a  morte,  non  condemnare.  Id  autem  non 
est  idem  proprie  loquendo  quod  reinittere  peccata:  quia  justificari 
posBUDt,  quibus  nulla  opus  est  remis&ione  peccatorum,  ut  qui  nullum 
babeot,  nullumque  coromisseniDt  peccatum,  sed  perfects  lege  Dei  im- 
pleverunt.  Sic  jiistificatus  homo  absque  remissione  peccatonim,  si 
non  pecasset,  sed  in  obsequio  legis  perstitisset :  ut  dicta  de  justifica- 
tionelegali  peulo  ante  citate  ostendunt.  Ita  in  judicio  forensi  judex 
abflokit  accu8atum,qui  vere  innoeena  est,  sic  ut  peccatum  ei  dod  re- 
mittat  Justificatio  peccatoris  nihilominus  est  reraissio  peccatorum 
figurate  nimirum  metonymice  loquendo,  quia  remissio  peccatorum 
est  causa  fbrmalts  justificationis  peccatoris:  proprie  autem  loquendo 
jastificatio  peccatoris  non  est  remissio  ipsa  peccatoram,  sed  absolutio 
a  condemnatione  ;  Sicut  anima  rationalis  non  est  proprie  loquendo 
homo,  sed  causa  formalis  seu  forma  bominis.  Neque  simpliciter 
idem  sunt  absolutio  a  condemnatione  et  remissio  peccatorum  quia  ilia 
latius  patet  Potest  enim  absolvi  a  condemnatione  qui  est  innocens 
etnon  peccavit,  quique  remissione  peccatorum  non  .eget.'  Declarari, 
quod  quis  absolutus  sit  a  morte  aeternae,  et  jus  habeat  vitae  aeternae, 
commune  est  justificationi  legali  cum  justificatione  evangelica.  Nam 
at  in  judiciis  buitianis  non  tantum  debitores  interveniente  sponsors 
justificantur,  id  est,  absolvuntur  a  judice  ne  in  carcerem  conjiciantur, 
led  etiam  insontes  absolvuntuir,  et  vero  absolvi  debent :  ita  etiam  co- 
ram Deo  non  tantum  peccatores  absolvuntur,  sed  etiam  insontes,  ut 
Angeli  sancti :  item  homo  si  legem  implevisset  et  non  peccasset  fuis- 
Mt  justificatus,  id  est,  absolutus  a  condemnatione  atque  hnmunis  a 
morte  aetema,  Rom.  2:  13,  qui  Ugtm  pratstantj  justificabwUur.  Vid% 
SsiOai^.  Chris.  Theolog.  Lib.  VI.  cap.  36. 
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sms,  but  necessarily  infers  iu  For  to  any  one  to  whom  God 
imputes  the  righteousness  and  satisfaction  of  Christ,  to  him  as- 
suredly he  remits  sins.  Because  he  forgives  those  from  bis 
mere  mercy  and  free  love  towards  us,  for  the  sake  of  the  inter- 
cession and  satisfaction  of  Christ  the  Mediator  applied  to  us  by 
faith.  1  John  1:  7.  Col.  1:  20—22.  Rom.  3:  25,  etc."  • 

One  more  instance  will  be  quite  suf&cient,  and  that  one  is 
itself  a  host.  I  mean  Dr.  Francis  Gomar^ — a  name  synony- 
mous with  all  that  is  fervently  pious,  able,  learned,  and  ac- 
complished. Any  one  who  will  read  his  writings  must  admit 
that  it  is  no  wonder  that  Arminius  shrunk  into  his  appropriate 
dimensions  under  his  withering  glance.  In  the  folio  edition  of 
bis  Works,  Vol.  I.  p.  175,  col.  1,  he  discusses  the  question 
^'  Whether  the  forgiveness  of  sins  is  the  entire  justification  of  the 
faithful  before  God,  for  obtaining  eternal  life,"  f  in  which  dis- 
cussion he  affirms  not  only  that  the  first  reformers  employed  the 
terms  pardon  and  justification  interchangeably,  but  also  that 
these  terms  are  thus  employed  in  the  word  of  God :  though  be 
explains  it  by  synecdoche. 

Gomar  refined  more  on  the  theology  of  the  Reformation  than 
probably  any  other  of  his  time.  He  is  perpetually  distinguisb- 
mg,  and  yet  you  can  almost  always  see  some  reason  for  the  re- 
finement. His  followers  were  exceedingly  numerous,  (in  fact 
the  whole  body  of  Calvinists  were  called  after  him  for  many 
years,)  and  his  refinements  with  respect  to  the  obedience  of 

*  Est  [remiflsio  peccatorum]  quidem  para  justificationis  nosim 
coram  Deo :  Synecdochice  tamen  frequenter  pro  tota  jusiifioatioAe 
ponitur,  ita  ut  recte  dicatur  justi^cationem  peccacnris  coram  Deo  id 
0o]a  remissione  peccatorum  consistere.  Nam  reiiiissio  peccatorum 
Don  eicludit  impuuitionem  justitiae  Christi  sed  neceaeario  ponit; 
quia  nemini  Deus  remittit  peccata,  nisi  cui  jusritiani  et  iatisfactionem 
CbrisU  iinputavit:  Verum  excludit  tantuin  merita  nostra,  sutisfmc- 
tiones  nostras  et  quoscunque  modos  justifinandi  coram  Deoab  bomiD- 
ibus  excogitatoa.  •  Sicut  vicissim  recte  affirmatur,  justificationem  co- 
ram Deo  consistere  in  sola  imputntione  justitiae  Christi :  nam  imputa- 
ti one  justitiae  Cbristi  non  excludit  remisBionem  peccatorum,  aed  ae- 
cesaario  infert.  Nam  cuicimque  Deus  imputac  justitiam  et  aatisfac- 
tjouem  Christi,  eidein  certe  remittit  peccata :  quia  remittit  ilia  esse  me- 
ra  miaericordia  et  grataito  aniore  erga  noa,  propter  interceaaioBem  et 
aatisfactionem  Chriati  mediatoris  noatri  nobis  applicatnm  per  fidem. 
IJohn  1:  7.  Col.  1:  20,  21,  22.  Rom.  3:  25.  Eph.  I:  7.  HeU  9:  22,  ec 
cap.  12, 24.     Vidt  ut  supra,  p.  1497,  D.  E. 

t  ''  Au  remiaaio  peccatorum  aic  tota  fideliumj  coram  Deo,  juatifici- 
tio,  ad  vitam  aeternam  ubctnendam. 
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Christy  and  jastification,  were  subsequently  very  extensively 
adopted.  The  following  is  a  specimen  of  his  language :  '^  Al- 
though the  forgiveness  of  sins  and  the  imputation  of  obedience 
or  of  a  perfect  righteousness  are  united  by  an  undivided  con- 
nection, and  from  the  former  the  latter  can  be  rightly  inferred, 
yety  it  ought  not  to  be  confounded  with  it."  * 

The  concluding  sentence  of  the  treatise  above  referred  to  is 
the  following :  "  And  thus  far  we  have  labored  to  illustrate  the 
truth  in  relation  to  the  forgiveness  of  sins.  And  we  have  proved , 
that  when  understood  without  synecdoche,  it  is  not  the  whole 
of  our  justification  before  God ;  but  only  a  part  of  it,  even  abso- 
lution from  the  punishment  of  eternal  death  due  to  our  sins,  for 
the  sake  of  the  satisfaction  of  Christ.  But  understood  by  sy- 
necdoche it  embraces  at  the  same  time  the  imputation  of  right- 
eousness to  eternal  life."t  And  on  p.  541,  when  answering 
objections,  he  says :  "  The  fourth  objection  is  that  the  Scrip- 
tures put  forgiveness  of  sins  and  jusiijication  for  the  same, 
and  defines  the  latter  by  the  former,  Rom.  iv.  But  I  answer, 
that  this  is  done  by  synecdoche :  because  the  forgiveness  of  sins 
is  the  prior  member  of  justification,  which  embraces  the  impu- 
tation of  Christ's  righteousness,  by  the  grace  of  God  united  with 
it  by  an  indissoluble  connection,  although  distinct  in  reality."  X 
Gomar,  however,  because  he  departed  only  thus  far  from  the 
received  doctrine  on  these  topics,  was. long  regarded  by  many 
strict  Calvinists  with  distrust,  and  as  an  innovator. 

Before  we  leave  the  present  topic  for  the  purpose  of  taking 
up  the  subject  of  Faith,  we  hope  to  be  excused  for  adverting  to 

*  "Ac  quarnvis  individuo  nexu  remissio  peccatornm,  et  imputatio 
obedientiae  seu  perfectne  jnstitiae  sint  conjuncta:  ideoque  ex  priori 
alterum  recte  concludi  possit :  cum  eo  tamen  confundi  non  debet" 
0pp.  I.  3d.  col.  2. 

f  "  Atque  bactenus  de  remissione  peccatorum,  ad  veritatis  ilUistra- 
tionem  egimus:  eamque  sine  synecdoche  acceptam,  non  ease  totam 
eoram  Deo  justificationem  probavimus :  sed  tantum  partem  illius ; 
nenipe  a  poena  mortis  aeternae,  peccatis  nostris  debitae  propter 
Cbristi  satisfuctionera  abtohitionem  :  per  synecdochen  vero  acceptam^ 
etiara  justitiae  imputationem  ad  vitam  acternam  aimul  complecti.** 

X  **  Quarto  ohjtelio  est :  Scriptura  remissionem  peccatorum,  et  jus- 
tificaiionem,  pr6  eodem  ponit,  et  banc  per  illnm  definit,  Rom.  iv. 
Respondetur,  hoc  fieri  synecdochice :  quia  remissio  peccatorum  est 
priua  justificationia  membrum,  quod  ex  gratia  Dei,  individuo  nexu, 
nbi  coDJunctam  babet  justitiae  Cbristi  imputationem ;  quarnvis  re 
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two  or  three  things  that  have  lately  grown  out  of  the  discus- 
sions on  Justification  in  the  American  churches.  We  shall  re- 
fer to  them  as  briefly  as  is  possible. 

1 .  The  definition  which  has  recently  been  given  of  the  tenn 
pardon  is  the  very  definition  which  the  later  reformers  give  of 
justification,  and  yet  it  has  been  maintained,  and  still  is  by  pro- 
fessedly strong  Calvinists>  that  pardon  and  justification  are  so 
essentially  different  as  to  constitute  a  breaking  point  of  com- 
munion.    See  e.  g.  Polanus.     He  says  :  "  Proprie  hquendo 

justificatio  peccatoris  non  est  reniissio  ipsa  peccaiorum^  sed  oIh 
solutio  a  condemnationeJ'  Wendeline,  Cloppenburg,  etc.  use 
the  same  language  in  relation  to  it.  Yet  the  definition  of  par- 
don referred  to,  is  actually  a  literal  rendering  into  English  of 
their  definition  of  justification :  viz.  ''  Pardon  is  a  release  from 
obligation  to  suffer  punishment"  * 

2.  It  has  also  been  thought  exceedingly  erroneous  to  deny 
thai  ^^  the  righteousness"  of  God  ourSaviour  really  and  properly 
becomes  durs.f  But  the  following  is  the  unvaried  language  (x 
the  reformers  in  relation  to  it :  "  Nothing  therefore  is  mare 
impious  than  to  assert  that  the  essential  righteousness  of  the 
Creator  !s  the  righteousness  of  creatures.  For  from  thence  it 
would  follow  that  we  possessed  the  righteousness  of  Ood  him^ 
self  yeOy  the  essence  of  Ood^  and  that  we  are  Gods.^^  This 
passage  is  from  Ursinus.  % 

3.  But  there  are  other  instances  of  departure  from  the  views 
of  the  Reformation,  on  the  topic  before  us,  which  it  is  proper  to 
notice.  Views  have  been  maintained  as  Calvinistic,  which  are 
a  much  more  serious  departure  from  the  theology  originally 
pronounced  Calvinistic,  and  the  opposites  of  which  agree  sur- 
prisingly with  the  venerable  men  whose  testimony  we  have  ad- 
duced. 

One  of  these  views  is,  that  innocence  and  righteousness  are 
not  the  same  thing.^     We  do  not  recollect,  however,  a  single 

*  See  Dr.  Junkin'a  Vindication^  p.  133. 

t  Mr.  Barties  "  denies  that  the  righteousness  becomes  ours  —  this  is 
again  plain  and  positiveJ"    Vtndicalion,  p.  133. 

I  ^  Nihil  igitur  magis  est  impium,  quani  dicere,  essentialem  justi- 
tiam  Creatoris  ease  justitiam  creaturarum.  Inde  euim  aequeretar,  noa 
habere  ipalus  Dei  justitiam,  imo  Dei  esaentiam,  et  Deoa  ease ! "  Ej> 
plie.  Cat.  ad  quaest.  64.  p.  354. 

f  **  My  third  remark  ie,  that  in  the  very  *  Defence^'  be  [Mr.  Bamea] 
givaa  evidence  of  the  druth  of  the  charge  [in  relation  to  juatificatioo]. 
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writer  amoDg  the  primitive  reformers,  who  did  not  strenuously 
maintain  the  converse  of  this  proposition.  The  reader,  by  re- 
ferring to  the  preceding  quotations,  will  perceive  the  justice  of 
this  jemark,  at  least  to  some  extent.  Abundance  of  other  in- 
stances could  be  easily  produced,  if  neqessary,  from  the  divines 
before  Dr.  Gomar,  who,  I  believe,  wrote  bis  commentaries 
about  A.  D.  1625,  or  later.  We  cannot  conceal  our  surprise 
that  this  doctrine  has  now  been  repudiated  so  unceremoniously, 
especially  since  it  met  with  no  opposition  from  the  Calvinistic 
churches  even  so  late  as  the  time  of  the  first  President  Edwards. 
In  his  treatbe  on  Original  Sin^  (Works,  Vol.  II.  p«  411)  writ- 
ten against  Dr.  Taylor  of  Norwich,  that  illustrious  divine  re- 
marks as  follows :  ^'  In  a  moral  agent,  subject  to  moral  obliga- 
tioDs,  it  is  the  same  thing  to  be  perfectly  innocent  as  to  be  per- 
fectly righteous.  It  must  be  the  s^me^  because  there  can  be  no 
more  any  medium  between  sin  and  righteousness,  or  between 
being  right  and  being  wrong  in  a  moral  sense,  than  there  can  be  a 
medium  between  straight  and  crooked  in  a  natural  sense.''  In 
fact,  this  very  illustration  was  employed  by  some  of  the  older 
Caivinists.  Add  yet  those  brethren  who  complain  of  this  view 
as  heretical,  profess  to  entertain  on  all  topics  in  dispute  the  very 
doctrine  of  the  Reformation  ;  and  they  are  very  much  alarmed 
lest  that  doctrine  should  be  subverted  by  those  who,  it  now 
appears,  with  the  greatest  strictness  and  accuracy  maintain  it. 
4.  The  following  strikes  us  as  a  much  more  alarming  devia- 
tion from  the  principles  of  primitive  Calvinism,  than  any  yet 
referred  to.  The  sentiment  has  been  advanced,  and  has  been, 
like  the  preceding,  very  extensively  endorsed,  that  Adam  was 
not  created  righteous.  This  has  been  openly  and  without  con- 
tradiction (as  yet),  conceded  to  Pelagians  and  Socinians,  that 
"  Adam  was  not  righteov>s"  *  And  we  regret  to  be  compel- 
led, by  our  impartiality  as  a  historian,  to  say  that  this  sentiment 
is  attempted  to  be  justified  by  the  same  mode  of  reasoning  re- 
sorted to  by  Dr.  Taylor  of  Norwich  in  maintenance  of  the 
same  principle.     That  this  may  be  fully  manifest  to  the  reader, 

The  very  concluding  sentence  proves  it :  Mn  the  very  passages  ad- 
duced by  the  prosecutor  on  this  charge,  I  have  taught  that  God  admits 
the  sinner  to  favor,  and  treats  him  as  if  be  had  not  sinned,  or  were 
righteous.'  Here  is  a  reUtration  (says  Dr.  Juukio)  qf  the  very  error 
charged^  (hat  not  sinning  and  righteousness  are  the  same  thing,"  Vindi^ 
catum^  p.  135. 

*  8m  *'  Vindication**  p.  135.   ' 
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we  give  the  language  referred  to,  and  place  in  juxtaposttion  to 
it  that  of  Dr.  Taylor. 


2.  ThtULnguageofDr.JohnTtn^or. 

**  JSdam  could  not  be  origimoHy  ere* 
aUd  in  rightumsiuso  ancT  true  holi- 
ness, because  habits  of  holiness  cnr 
not  he  created,  without  our  hundedge, 
concurrence,  or  consent;  for  koUneu, 
in  it$  nature,  implies  tke  choice  and 
consent  of  a  moral  agent,  wpitkont 
whick  it  cOamot  he  kolvneas"\ 


1.  Tke  language  of  Dr,  Junkin. 

■  **  Now  innocence  is  freedom  from 
guilt, — the  state  and  condition  of  a 
moral  being  who  has  not  transgressed. 
It  is  rather  a  negative  than  a  positive 
quality  or  condition.  Adam,  the. 
moment  of  his  creation,  was  innocent. 
Righteousness  implies  positive  quality, 
activity  in  compliance  with  lavf ;  and 
if  the  law  prescribed  a  course,  and 
proposed  a  reward,  the  compliance 
must  coyer  the  whole  course,— the 
obedience  must  be  entire  and  posi- 
tive, in  order  to  its  being  entitled  to 
the  reward.  Adam  had  rectitude  of 
nature  and  was  innocent,  but  h^  was 
not  righteous*''* 

It  was  against  this  tenet  that  Edwards  directed  the  powers 
of  his  mighty  mind.  See  Orig.  Siriy  Part  11.  Chap.  I.  Sect.  1. 
WorTcBy  Vol.  H.  p.  406—417.  Even  John  fVcsley,  in  his 
"  Original  aSit*,"  and  Richard  Watson,  in  hi?  **  Theohgicd 
histitittes^^  not  only  refute  it,  but  speak  of  the  principle  with 
the  utmost  abhorrence.  These  men,  though  Arminians,  viewed 
the  principle  as  opposed  not  so  uiuch  to  any  particular  system, 
as  in  direct  contraventjon  of  the  gospel  itself. 

The  earlier  history,'  also^  of  this  sentiment,  is  sufficient  to 
stamp  it  with  suspicion  in  the  minds  of  Calvinists.  Just  as  it  is 
expressed  in  the  foregoing  quotations,  it  is  almost  the  ipsimfM 
verba  of  the  Polish  Socinians,  wlio  flourished  contemporaneously 
with  the  Reformers.  They  were  the  most  strenuous  as  well  as 
the  ablest  opponents  of  Calvinistic  theology  that  its  advocates 
have  ever  had  to  contend  with.  In  proof  of  the  identity  of  their 
language  with  that  above  quoted,  we  cite  the  Confession  of 
Faith  approved  by  their  churches.  It  is  entitled  Compenduh 
lum  Sodnianismi.  The  title  of  Chapter  II.  is  De  statu  pruni 
hominis  dnte  lapsum,  that  is.  Of  man's  primitive  state  before 
the  fall :  and  Section  I.  thus  reads :  '^  Our  churches  teach  that 
Adam  was  created  truly  good,  and  without  sin,  Gen.  i.  Ec- 
rles.  vii.  Yet  not  with  any  original  righteousness ;  seeing  that 
this  is  perfectly  voluntary,  and  not  natutah     It  is  what  the 


*  **  VtndieaiUmt^  ot  sup. 


t  "Original  Sin." 
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man  nUgJu  have  obtained  by  obedience  if  he  had  wished  it,  yet 
the  thing  itself  he  had  not  J*  * 

The  reader  cannot  but  be  forcibly  impressed  with  the  striking 
contrast  between  the  preceding  quotations  and  the  pointed  con- 
demnation of  both  their  sentiment  and  phraseology  by  the  re- 
formers. We  will  add  only  one  brief  specimen  of  the  kind, 
from  the  admirable  Syntagma  of  one  of  the  most  celebrated  of 
the  Calvinistic  reformers.  His  words  are :  Damnamtu  Osianr 
drumy  qui  primum  hominem  ex  creatione  justum,  neque  injus- 
tum  fuisse  asseruit :  that  is,  "  We  condemn  Osiander,  who  as* 
serts  that  the  first  man  was  neither  righteous  nor  unrighteous 
by  creation.''  Syntag.  TUeni.  Soc.  33.  Thes.  44.  p.  211. 
Osiander's  doctrines  were  expressly  written  against  by  Calvin, 
Ursinus,  and  all  their  celebrated  orthodox  contemporaries. 

[The  remaining  two  sections  of  this  Article,  viz.  T%e  Views 
of  the  Reformers  on  Faith  and  the  Active  Obedience  of  Christy 
are  deferred  for  the  want  of  room  in  the  present  No.  of  the  Re- 
pository. They  have  been  prepared  with  much  labor  and 
research,  and  contain  a  portion  ot  dogmatic  history,  which  is 
well  suited  to  exert  a  corrective  influence  in  some  parts  of  the 
American  churches  at  the  present  time. — Editor.] 

*  ^  Ecclesiae]  Docent  ilium  [soil.  Adamum]  fuisse  creatum  *a  Deo 
boDum  qaidem  et  absque  vitiis,  Oen.  i.  EccI*  viL  Non  tamen  cam 
aliqua  originali  justitia :  cum  baec  sit  perfectio  voluntaria,  non  natu- 
ralis,  quam  homo  poterat  quidem  si  voluiaset,  obediendo  comparare 
sed  reipB&  tamen  non  habebat." 
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ARTICLE   VI. 

Hebrew   Lexicographt. 

Hebrdisehes  und  ehald&isehea  SckidfffiHrterbuch  iiber  das  aUt  TVtto- 
ment^  mit  Hinweisung  auf  die  Sprachlehren  von  Gresenius  trod 
Ewald,  von  J.  H.  R.  Biesenthal.    Berlin^  \8Sn.  Natorff  u.  Comp. 

A  Complete  Hebrew  and  English  Critical  and  Pronouncing  DiC" 
tionary^  on  a  New  and  Improved  Plan^  containing  all  the  words 
in  the  Holy  Bible  [nc],  both  Hebrew  and  Chaldee,  with  the  vow- 
el points,  prefixes  and  affixes,  as  they  stand  in  the  original  text : 
together  with  their  derivation,  literal  and  etymological  meaning, 
as  it  occurs  in  every  jpait  of  the  Bible,  and  illustrated  by  numer- 
ous citations  from  the  Targums,  Talmud  and  co^;nate  dialects. 
By  W.  L.  Roy,  Professor  of  Oriental  Languages  m  New  York. 
New  York,  1837.  Collins,  Eeese  ds  Ck). 

R«v4ew«d  by  Dr.  I.  Nordheiaier,  Prof,  of  Orlratal  LaBfiiagw  in  Um  Cnlvtnity  of  tJit  ehj 

of  Now  Tprk. 

It  may  with  confidence  be  asserted,  that  in  no  respect  have 
the  recent  improvements  in  the  science  of  philology  been  more 
fruitful  in  practical  results,  than  in  the  interesting  and  highly 
important  department  of  lexicography.  In  former  times  a  lex- 
icon was  a  mere  magazine,  in  which  the  words  of  a  language, 
together  with  their  respective  meanings  were  collected  with  a 
.greater  or  less  degree  of  care,  but  with  no  other  system  than  an 
alphabetical  arrangement,  and  without  any  attempt  to  seek  out 
the  hidden  bond  of  connection  running  through  entire  families 
of  words  which  is  indicated  both  by  their  form  and  signification. 
Much  less  did  it  occur  to  the  minds  of  the  eariy  lexicographers, 
to  investigate  either  the  mode  in  which  words  are  formea  from 
others  already  in  existence  for  the  purpose  of  expressing  nearly 
related  ideas,  or  that*  in  which  the  often  numerous  and  appar- 
ently widely  different  meanings  of  a  single  term  have  grown  out 
of  the  unique  idea  which  it  was  primarily  intended  to  convey. 
These  investigations,  which  constitute  the  very  soul  of  modem 
lexicography,  were  then  almost  entirely  overlooked ;  latteriy 
however  they  have  profitably  exercised  the  powers  of  some  of 
the  acutest  and  most  philosophic  minds ;  and  the  result  hu 
been,  that  lexicons  continue  more  and  more  to  assume  the  char- 
acter of  scientific  productions. 
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At  the  pTesent  day,  therefore,  no  lexicographer  can  justly 
claim  to  hare  advanced  the  study  of  a  language  unless  bis  work 
both  in  its  contents  and  general  plan  shall  prove  him  to  have 
entered  upon  his  task  with  comprehensive  and  philosophical 
views  of  language  in  general,  and  with  both  the  will  and  the 
ability  to  execute  it  in  accordance  with  those  natural  principles 
which  are  disclosed  by  a  profound  study  of  the  infinitely  diver- 
sified forms  of  human  speech.  The  lexicographer  must  enter 
upon  his  undertaking  firmly  impressed  with  the  conviction  that 
a  language  is  not  a  mere  mass  of  unconnected  phenomena,  the 
results  of  a  blind  chance,  but  is  the  true  and  lively  representa- 
tive of  the  human  soul ;  and  that,  as  the  soul  of  man  is  in  all 
times  and  idtuations  subject  to  much  the  same  impressions,  and 
as  its  operations  are  regulated  by  never  varying  laws,  the  lan- 
guages of  all  nations,  which  are  the-  immediate  results  of  its 
movements,  must  bear  throughout  the  stamp  of  uniformity. 

The  full  development  of  this  fundamental  truth  is  owing  to 
the  indefatigable  researches  of  modem  philologists,  who  have 
not  suffered  themselves  to  be  deterred  by  the  striking  differen- 
ces which  the  structure  of  individual  languages  presents,  from 
endeavoring  to  discover  the  internal  principle  by  which  each  is 
connected  to  one  vast  whole.  The  secret  of  their  success  is  to 
be  found  in  the  fact,  that  they  carried  their  inquiries  beyond  the 
mere  outward  form  of  language,  and  subjected  to  a  rigid  scruti- 
ny its  hidden  sources.  By  this  means  they  were  enabled  to 
prove  to  demonstration,  that  phenomena  both  lexicographical 
and  grammatical  of  the  most  opposite  character  are  frequently 
the  best  evidences  of  the  radical  nature  of  the  connection  exist- 
ing between  all  languages,  and  furthermore  that  the  occurrence 
of  such  apparent  discrepancies  might  have  been  predicted  jGrom 
the  very  constitution  oispeech. 

In  granting  the  faculty  of  speech  to  be  a  necessary  part  of 
the  nature  which  man  has  received  from  the  hand  of  the  Al- 
mighty, we  acknowledge  in  effect  that,  even  should  it  never 
become  externally  manifest  in  the  shape  of  articulate  sounds, 
its  virtual  existence  is  rendered  coeval  with  that  of  man  by  the 
creation  of  the  mental  powers  requisite  for  its  production.  This 
internal  speech  or  language  of  the  soul  usually  obtains  an  extei^ 
nal  ex'istence  through  the  medium  of  the  organs  of  speech :  yet 
should  this  be  prevented  by  the  malformation  or  total  want  of 
one  or  more  of  these  organs,  some  other  mode  of  communica- 
tion will  be  substituted,  such  as  gesticulation,  the  touch,  etc. ; 
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thus  showing  that  the  productive  energy  of  the  soul  oonstaiitly 
remainSi  although  depnved  of  the  usual  mode  of  exInbitiDg  its 
effects.  When,  however,  no  such  difficulty  occurs,  and  the 
organs  are  capable  of  freely  seconding  every  impulse  of  the  soul, 
the  latter,  as  soon  as  excited  by  the  impressions  made  on  it  by  the 
external  world,  manifests  a  disposition  to  exercise  its  powers  in 
the  production  of  audible  speech.  As  the  operations  of  the 
soul  and  the  movements  of  the  organs  admit  oi  indefinite  mod- 
ification, the  articulate  sounds  which  are  their  joint  productioo 
exhibit  an  almost  endless  variety,  and  this  is  still  mrther  in- 
creased by  the  combination  of  the  individual  sounds  into  words. 
Thus,  although  audible  speech  is  in  the  main  a  faithful  tran- 
script of  the  sensations  and  reflections  of  the  mind,  the  immense 
variety  in  the  external  circumstances  of  nations,  as  well  as  in 
their  mental  development  and  cultivation,  constitutes  a  fruitful 
source  of  diversity  in  the  very  outset  of  the  formation  of  lan- 
guage— a  diversity  which  is  increased  ad  infinitum  by  the  re- 
action of  the  external  world  immediately  succeeding  the  embody- 
ing of  the  language  of  the  soul  in  words,  and  which  results  ib 
the  formation  of  dialects  and  sometimes  of  independent  lan- 
guages. . 

When  a  word  has  experienced  the  eSbcts  of  all  the  influen- 
ces brought  to  bear  upon  it  during  its  gradual  formation,  it  ob- 
tains a  place  in  the  world  of  language  together  with  its  inher- 
ent idea,  the  two  bearing  to  each  other  the  mutual  relation  of 
body  and  soul.  The  path  thus  laid  open  by  the  mind  for  the 
communication  of  an  idea  is  naturally  sought  by  it  again  on  the 
recurrence  of  the  impression,  by  which  It  was  first  excited  to 
action,  and  in  this  manner  the  primitive  word  obtains  a  perma- 
nent existence.  It,  however,  still  remains  subject  to  the  influ- 
ences both  internal  and  external  which  aflected  its  formation ; 
and  hence,  although  created  tp  be  the  sole  representative  of  a 
single  idea,  it  is  liable  to  changes  both  in  its  material  structure 
and  in  its  animating  principle.  Thus,  essential  alterations  in 
the  form  of  a  primitive  may  gradually  be  produced  by  the  re- 
peated change  or  suppression  of  one  or  more  of  its  elements 
arising  from  defective  organization  or  imperfect  recollection, 
while  the  idea  which  the  word  is  intended  tn  convey  retains  its 
original  character  without  any  modification  whatever.  When 
such  changes  in  form  have  reached  a  certain  amount,  a  new  di- 
alect is  the  result.  Changes  in  the  signification  of  primitive 
words  may  be  produced  by  alterations  in  the  physical  or  social 
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position  of  individuals  or  nations,  in  consequence  of  which  their 
impressions  assume  a  character  differing  more  or  less  widely 
from  that  which  they  originally  bore.  The  most  direct  and 
easy  expedient,  and  consequently  that  most  usually  adopted, 
for  expressing  the  modified  feelings  to  which  a  new  condition  of 
things  gives  rise,  is,  not  to  undertake  the  construction  of  new 
terms,  but  to  employ  those  already  in  existence  for  the  express 
sion  of  such  ideas  as  their  original  most  nearly  resembles :  and 
thus  a  word  which  was  created  to  represent  a  single  idea  may 
gradually  become  the  exponent  of  many  others  standing  to  it  in 
various  degrees  of  relation.  From  each  of  these  secondary 
meanings  new  ones  may  branch  out,  until  at  length  the  only  . 
mode  in  which  the  connection  between  the  primary  meaning  of 
a  word  and  its  remotest  applications  can  be  rendered  obvious,  is 
to  trace  out  the  path  followed  by  the  mind  in  deducing  the  lat- 
ter from  the  former.  It  will  not  unfrequently  be  found  that  the 
intermediate  significations  have  fallen  out  of  use ;  but  as  without 
these  the  exhibition  of  the  powers  and  uses  of  a  word  must  ever 
remain  incomplete,  there  hence  arises  the  necessity  for  their 
restoration  as  far  as  prac^able ;  and  this  may  truly  be  said  to 
constitute  one  of  the  most  difficult  and  delicate  of  all  the  ardu- 
ous  duties  which  the  lexicographer  is  called  upon  to  perform. 

In  order  to  accomplish  this  in  a  manner  to  satisfy  himself  and 
benefit  those  who  may  adopt  hb  work  as  a  guide,  if  the  lan- 
guage of  which  he  treats  be  already  extinct,  it  is  requisite  that 
he  should  render  himself  acquainted  with  all  its  most  important 
remains,  as  these  are  the  most  authentic  sources  of  information 
to  which  he  can  possibly  refer ;  but  should  it  be  still  in  use 
and  rich  in  the  treasures  of  literature,  the  abundance  of  materials 
thus  furnished  will  impose  upon  him  the  additional  task  of  trac- 
ing its  history  down  from  the  remotest  periods  to  which  he  can 
have  access,  and  of  showing  what  words  and  what  acceptations 
of  words  have  come  into  use  and  been  again  rejected  in  all  the 
different  stages  of  its  exbtence  :  for 

**  XJt  silvae  foliis  pronos  routantur  in  annos. 
Prima  cadunt,  ita  verborum  vetus  ioterit  aetas.** 

Again,  as  a  language  when  it  first  attracts  the  lexicographer's 
attention  may  have  already  arrived  at  that  state  in  which  the 
meaorngs  of  a  single  word  have  often  no  visible  interconnection 
in  consequence  of  the  disappearance  of  the  intermediate  shades 
of  signification,  and  which  the  utmost  familiarity  with  that  lan- 
guage alone  will  not  suffice  to  restore,  the  lexicographer  who 
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desires  properly  to  perforra  thb  portion  of  his  task  must  apply 
bimself  to  the  attainment  of  such  a  knowledge  of  its  cognate 
dialects  as  may  enable  him  to  consult  them  with  facility  ;  and 
when  these  fail  in  furnishing  the  information  required,  be  must 
have  recourse  to  languages  possessing  no  other  relation  to  the 
subject  of  bis  labors  than  that  which  all  the  varieties  of  human 
speech  bear  to  one  another  in  consequence  of  their  community 
of  origin  and  design.  The  labors  which  the  lexicographer  is 
thus  called  upon  to  perform  may  well  be  termed  Herculean ; 

iret  he  alone  who  has  mastered  the  peculiarities  of  a  variety  of 
anguages,  whose  powers  of  observation  have  been  sharpened 
by  constant  use,  and  who  possesses  a  judgment  capable  of 
weighing  with  scrupulous  exactness  the  value  of  conflicting  tes- 
timonies, can  perform  the  part  of  one  in  a  manner  to  satisfy  the 
claims  which  will  be  made  upon  him  by  the  present  advanced 
state  of  the  science  of  philology. 

In  addition  to  what  has  now  been  stated,  there  remains  an- 
other difficulty  for  the  lexicographer  to  overcome.     We  have 
already  seen  that  instead  of  constructing  a  new  term  for  the 
r^resentation  of  a  new  idea,  the  same  object  is  frequently  ef- 
fected in  a  readier  manner  by  employing  a  word  existing  in  tb? 
language  whose  signification  is  nearly  related  to  the  idea  for 
which  an  exponent  is  desired.     When  however  this  new  idea, 
although  bearing  a  radical  affinity  to  one  which  has  already  at- 
tained its  expression,  is  so  far  removed  bom  it  as  to  render  the 
above  expedient  insufficient  for  the  purposes  of  perspicuity,  an- 
other step  in  derivation  is  taken,  which  consists  in  modifying 
or  altogether  rejecting  one  or  more  of  the  elements  of  the  origi- 
nal word  or  in  making  an  addition  to  their  number.     In  thb 
manner  from  a  comparatively  few  primitives  are  produced  a 
multitude  of  new  terms  bearing  a  resemblance  to  their  respec- 
tive originals  both  in  form  and  signification.     So  that  the  lexi- 
cographer, after  having  discovered  and  systematically  arranged 
the  various  shades  of  meaning  assumed  by  each  separate  word, 
has  to  select  the  primitive  fix)m  a  mass  of  words  bearing  to  one 
another  an  obvious  relation,  and  then  to  show  the  manner  in 
which  the  derivatives  have  been  formed,  and  the  means  where- 
by they  are  rendered  capable  of  adequately  representing  those 
modifications  of  the  original  idea  which  they  are  intended  to 
convey.* 


*    For  a  more  complete  development  of  the  writer's  ideas  oo  this 
subject,  see  the  preftce  to  his  Hebrew  OFamnwr,  pp.  xi.  et  seqq. 
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We  have  already  shown  that  the  discovery  of  the  primary 
meaning  of  a  word,  and  the  tracing  of  the  connection  between 
it  and  its  sometimes  numerous  secondary  significations,  is  fre- 
quently rendered  so  difficult  by  the  disappearance  of  those 
which  were  intermediate,  that  the  possession  of  the  acutest  rea- 
soning powers  aided  by  the  most  comprehensive  views  of  lan- 
guage will  not  invariably  ensure  success.  This  holds  true,  and 
to  a  still  greater  extent,  of  the  attempt  to  find  out  and  exhibit 
the  connection  between  the  various  derivatives  from  a  single 
root — an  attempt  whose  difficulty  is  sometimes  rendered  almost 
insurmountable  from  the  multiplicity  of  changes  both  internal 
and  external,  to  which  words  are  subjected  in  the  process  of 
derivation,  and  furthermore  from  the  fact  that  the  primitive 
word  itself  frequently  becomes  lost,  and  thus  leaves  them  with- 
out any  common  point  of  reference.  Here  comparative  phi- 
lology comes  to  the  aid  of  the  lexicographer,  by  presenting  him 
from  the  cognate  languages,  and  sometimes  from  those  which 
are  more  remote,  the  roots  and  significations  which  have  disap- 
peared from  that  wMch  forms  the  subject  of  his  labors.  Yet 
the  lexicographer  must  be  careful  in  an  especial  degree  to  guard 
against  the  error,  so  prevalent  at  the  present  day,  of  hunting 
out  far-fetched  illustrations  from  foreign  tongues,  to  the  neglect 
of  those  sources  of  information  which  each  language  presents  in 
greater  or  less  abundance  for  the  explanation  of  its  own  phe- 
nomena. 

The  above  are  the  principal  points  to  which  the  lexicogra- 
pher must  direct  his  attention  in  the  illustration  of  words  sepa- 
rately considered  ;  but  as  in  actual  speech  they  are  placed  to- 
gether in  every  possible  kind  of  relation,  it  becomes  necessary 
likewise  to  state  the  various  modifications  of  meaning  which 
thence  result,  together  with  the  manner  in  which  they  are  pro- 
duced. 

Let  us  now  briefly  sum  up  the  duties  which  the  lexicogra- 
pher of  the  present  day  is  called  upon  to  perform.  First  he 
must  collect  all  the  shades  of  signification  pertaining  to  each  in- 
dividual word,  arranging  them  in  the  order  in  which  they  arose, 
and  explaining  on  philological  grounds  the  mode  in  which  one 
has  proceeded  from  the  other.  In  addition  to  this  historical 
developement  of  particular  words,  he  must  point  out  the  primi- 
tive of  each  group  or  family  of  words,  showing  in  what  manner 
its  derivatives  were  formed  from  it,  and  by  what  means  they  are 
enabled  to  convey  their  respective  meanings  as  modifications  of 
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the  original  idea.  Finally,  he  must  indicate  the  variations  of 
meaning  to  which  a  word  is  liable  when  oonstrued  with  others, 
and  point  out  the  mode  in  which  these  variations  are  produced. 
Should  the  lexicographer  have  fully  met  these  requisitions, 
whose  fulfilment  the  advanced  state  of  philological  science  so 
absolutely  demands,  he  may  rest  under  the  conviction  of  having 
completed  his  undertaking,  and  answered  all  reasonable  expec- 
tations. And  should  he,  without  failing  ia  any  of  these  essen- 
tials, proceed  still  further,  and  exhibit  the  wonderful  connection 
existing  between  languages  that  have  hieretofore  been  regarded 
as  containing  little  or  nothing  in  common,  he  will  communicate 
to  bis  reader  both  instruction  aud  delight,  while  to  himself  may 
be  applied  the  words  of  Horace  : 

^  Omne  tulit  punctum  qui  miscuit  utile  dulcL'' 

Having  now  given  in  outline  the  objects  whose  attaioment 
the  lexicographer  should  propose  to  himself,  and  haiang  enu- 
merated the  excellencies  which  at  present  so  happily  character* 
ize  the  lexicons  of  the  classical  and  of  many  modem  tongues, 
we  will  now  turn  to  our  principal  subject,  the  lexicography  of 
the  Hebrew,  and  endeavor  to  show  in  how  far  the  existing  lexi- 
cons of  this  language  come  up  to  the  requirements  of  the  age. 
And  it  may  well  form  a  subject  of  self-congratulation  to  every 
lover  of  this  venerable  tongue,  which  for  twenty-three  centu- 
ries has  existed  only  in  books,  and  the  scantiness  of  whose  re- 
mains so  much  enhances  the  difficulties  inevitably  attending  the 
acquisition  of  a  dead  language,  that  its  lexicography  now  stands 
upon  a  footing  equal  if  not  superior  to  that  of  the  Latin  or  the 
week  itself. 

For  this  pleasing  state  of  things  we  are  mainly  indebted  to 
the  critical  mind,  the  vast  erudition,  and  the  unwearied  exertions 
of  Wilhelm  Gesenius,  who,  having  applied  himself  from  his  ear- 
liest youth  with  uninterrupted  assiduity  to  the  pursuit  of  Ori- 
ental learning  in  all  its  branches,  and  being  surrounded  by  his 
situation  with  .'^  every  implement  and  means  of  art,"  has  placed 
himself  foremost  in  the  ranks  of  Hebrew  lexicographera,  and, 
by  the  perspicuity  of  his  writings,  the  depth  and  accaracy  of 
his  researches,  and  a  felicitous  use  of  the  materials  so  abundantly 
furnished  him  by  his  predecessors,  Kimchi,  Buxtorf,  Simonis» 
Winer,  and  others,  has  rused  this  department  of  Oiieotai  vkor 
lobgy,  which  he  has  made  so  peculiarly  his.  own,  to  the  h^b 
pitch  of  excellence  it  now  exhibits. 
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Notwithstanding  the  high  tone  of  commendauon  we  have 
here  employed  in  reference  to  Gesenius,  and  which  we  feel  is 
scarcely  adequate  to  express  those  feelings  of  generous  admi- 
ration which  the  literary  character  of  this  distinguished  scholar 
b  calculated  to  excite  in  every  mind  capable  of  appreciating 
real  merit,  we  do  not  mean  to  assert  that  ne  has  absolutely  left 
no  room  for  further  improvement.  On  the  contrary,  we  are  of 
opinion  that  the  etymological  comparisons  which  he  has  insti- 
tuted between  the  Hebrew  and  other  languages,,  especially^ 
those  of  the  Indo-European  stock,^  although  exhibiting  a  fund 
of  ingenuity  and  learning,  are  susceptible  of  being  extended 
much  further,  and  that  many  families  of  words  which  he  has 
attributed,  to  two  or  three  distinct  stems  might  with  propriety  be 
reiinited  and  arranged  under  a  single  primitive.  It  is  not  how- 
ever our  intention  to  enter  at  present  into  the  history  of  Hebrew 
lexicography,  or  to  point  out  precisely  how  far  and  in  what  re- 
spects Gesenius  has  been  enabled  to  improve  upon  the  labors 
of  his  predecessors,  or  in  what  his  own  may  be  regarded  as  de- 
ficient ;  since  his  work  has  been  rendered  accessible  to  all  by 
means  of  the  accurate  translation  of  Professor  Robinson  reviewed 
in  the  twenty-fourth  No.  of  this  journal.  We  therefore  proceed 
at  once  to  a  consideration  of  the  respective  merits  of  the  two 
works  whose  titles  are  placed  at  the  head  of  this  article,  and 
which,  having  but  recently  appeared,  have  not  yet,  it  may  be 
presumed,  become  known  to  the  public  in  general.  This  we 
will  do  with  all  candor  and  impartiality,  bearing  in  mind  the 
celebrated  saying  of  Pythagoras: 

Both  of  these  works  we  have  examined  with  some  care. 
The  former,  written  in  German  and  published  in  Germany,  is 
called  a  ^^  School  Dictionary ;''  accordingly  we  expected  to  find 
it  defective  in  some  particulars,  and  containing  few  or  no  essen- 
tial improvements  on  the  larger  works  that  had  preceded  it. 
The  latter,  written  in  English  and  published  in  Amerk»i,  bears 
the  imposing  title  of  '^  A  Complete  Critical  and  Pronouncing 
Dictionary  on  a  New  and  Improved  Plan  ;"  leading  us  to  an- 
ticipate that  in  it  the  deficiencies  of  former  lexicons  would  be  at 
least  in  some  degree  supplied.  The  result,  however,  as  is  not 
unfrequently  the  case  when  judgments  are  based  upon  mere  ex- 
ternals, has  proved  entirely  the  reverse  of  our  expectations. 

On  proceeding  with  our  examination,  we  found  the  School 
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Dictionary  to  be  a  work  according  completely  in  its  general 
features  with  the  latest  results  of  philology,  and  executed  with 
admirable  accuracy  in  its  details,  while  on  every  page  its  >author 
exbibits^a  perfect  familiarity  with  every  department  of  Hebrew 
literature  both  biblical  and  rabbinical,  a  knowledge  of  the  kind- 
red dialects  as  uncommon  as  it  is  desirable,  and  that  inquiring 
and  philosophical  turn  of  mind  the  want  of  which  no  extent  of 
9iere  learning  can  supply.  All  these  advantages  have  com- 
bined to  bestow  on  M.  Biesenthal's  work  a  character  that  will 
enable  it  to  bear  a  favorable  comparison  with  the  much  admired 
lexicon  of  Gesenius  itself.  In  fine,  this  work  so  unpretending 
in  its  appearance,  while  well  calculated  to  become  the  tyro's 
guide  through  the  intricacies  of  the  language,  is  also  capable  of 
communicating  much  that  is  new  and  interesting  to  the  .critical 
scholar,  and  may  justly  be  regarded  as  a  most  important  addi- 
tion to  the  treasures  of  Hebrew  lexicography. 

The  Complete  Critical  and  Pronouncing  Dictionary  appears 
on  the  contrary  to  have  been  undertaken  on  no  settled  priccipte 
whatever,  while  its  entire  execution  betrays  a  degree  of  careless- 
ness unpardonable  in  a  work  of  the  kind,  and,  what  is  of  still 
greater  consequence,  an  almost  total  ignorance,  not  only  of  the 
Sheraitish  languages  in  general,  but  even  of  the  first  principles  of 
Hebrew  grammar.  In  short  the  book,  instead  of  being  a 
desirable  acquisition  to  Oriental  philology,  will  prove,  if  not 
cast  at  once  into  its  merited  obscurity,  a  reproach  to  the 
literary  character  of  the  country  in  which  it  was  produced. 

The  expression  of  unqualified  disapprobation  is  painful  in  the 
extreme ;  and  tlie  reviewer  would  here  state  once  for  all,  that 
nothing  but  a  sense  of  duty  to  the  public,  combined  with  the 
urgent  solicitations  of  some  of  the  most  zealous  promoters  of 
sound  learning,  could  have  induced  him  to  take  upon  himself 
the  invidious  task  of  placing  before  the  world  in  its  true  colors 
so  audacious  a  piece  of  charlatanism.  He  will  now  proceed  to 
a  more  particular  description  of  the  principal  features  of  M. 
Biesenthal's  work  ;  after  which  he  will  adduce  some  examples 
in  support  of  his  assertions,  and  compare  with  them  the  corres- 
ponding portions  of  the  Dictionary  of  Mr.  Roy. 

The  chief  object  which  the  author  of  the  School  Dictionary 
bad  in  view,  was  to  furnish  the  students  in  the  gymnasia  of 
Germany  with  a  manual  containing  the  sum  of  all  that  b  valua- 
ble in  the.  latest  discoyeries  in  Hebrew  lexicography  without 
detailing  the  steps  by  which  they  have  been  arrived  at,  and 
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which  shoQid  thus  hold  a  middle  rank  hetween  a  mere  vocabu- 
lary and  the  elaborate  productiou  of  Gesenius,  for  whose  use 
the  beginner  is  not  yet  prepared.     Were  this  the  whole  extent 
of  M.  Biesenthal's  labors,  he  would  deserve  the  thanks  of  all 
lovers  of  Oriental  literature  for  removing  from  the  hands  of  the 
student  those  skeleton  dictionaries  which  can  afford  him  no  real 
insight  into  the  formation  of  the  language,  and  at  the  same  time 
relieving  him  from  the  necessity  of  perusing  the  entire  history  of 
a  word  in  .all  its  ramification^  before  he  can  arrive  at  the  mean- 
ing which  forms  the  object  of  his  search.    The  author  of  the 
School  Dictionary,  however,  has  done  more  than  this.     Uniting 
as  he  does  a  profound  knowledge  of  his  subject  to  a  penetrating 
mind,  he  has  frequently  been  enabled  to  bring  together  roots 
with  their  inherent  ideas  which  Ges^nius  and  his  predecessors 
had  regarded  as  totally  unconnected,   (see  for  example  the 
words  l\U  and  ^srn  below.)     He  has  also  succeeded  in  a  num- 
ber of  cases  in  discovering  the  primary  signification  of  a  word 
within  the  limits  of  the  Hebrew  itself,  where  others  have  thought 
it  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  the  Syriac  or  Arabic,  and  in 
thence  deducing  the  secondary  meanings  in  a  manner  so  natural 
and  perspicuous  as  at  once  to  delight  the  critical  reader  and  af- 
ford a  grateful  assistance  to  the  student's  recollection  (see  nbn 
below.)     In  order  that  his  work  may  afford  to  the  learner  not 
yet  familiar  with  the  details  of  the  grammar  every  assistance, 
its  author  has  given  at  the  head  of  each  article  all  the  parts  of 
imperfect  verbs  which  occur  in  the  Bible,  the  construct  state  of 
nouns  singular  and  plural,  and  the  form  assumed  by  these  latter 
on  the  reception  of  suffixes  (see  below  the  verbs  rTVtj,'nsn, 
?Tnn ,  etc.  and  the  nouns  ibjri  and  ns^r .)     He  has  likewise  been 
careful  to  note  in  every  instance  the  position  of  the  accent,  and 
has  constantly  pointed  out  with  far  greater  minuteness  than  any 
of  his  predecessors,  Gesenius  not  excepted — ^the  number  of 
times  and  the  places  in  which  uncommon  forms  occur,  with 
copious  references  to  the  smaller  Hebrew  grammars  pf  Gesenius 
and  Ewald  and  to  the  Chaldee  grammar  of  Winer.     Another 
distinguishing  excellence  of  the  work  consists  in  the  scrupulous 
accuracy  employed  in  indicating  the  various  shades  of  meaning 
presented  by  verbs  according  to  the  particles  with  which  they 
are  construed ;  a  particular  in  which  Hebrew  lexicography  is 
already  so  much  indebted  to  Gesenius  (see  nbn,  nnn,  etc.  be- 
low.)    In  the  definition  of  words,  in  addition  to  the  published 
worb  of  the  most  eminent  Jewish  lexicographers  and  common-^ 
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tators  and  the  accumulated  labors  of  Christian  scholars  fixxn 
Baxtorf  to  Gesenius,  the  author  has  consulted  a  valuable  manu- 
script lexicon  ofMenahhem  ben  S'ruk,  hitherto  unedited,  which 
is  preserved  in  the  royal  library  at  Berlin.  We  will  now 
present  the  reader  with  the  means  of  forming  a  judgment  for 
himself  by  making  a  few  extracts  with  accompanying  remarks 
from  the  body  of  M.  Biesenthal's  work. 

The  words  *\\x\  duration  of  life^  fborld^  and  nl^h  moU^  are  de- 
rived by  Simonis  and  after  him  by  Gesenius  from  two  separate  roots, 

Arab.  oJ^  ^  ^^9  ^  endure^  and  Syr.  ^^m  to  dig ;  and  thus  we 

lose  the  analogy  of  the  words  ^ht^  and  Dbi:^,  this  latter  of  which, 
according  to  Gesenius,  is  from  the  root  Xkp^ :  thus  zhjl  to  conceal, 
from  which  tiiriy  the  hidden^  and  hence  the  distanty  long  lasting j 
as  time,  the  world.  This  discrepancy,  however,  is  avoided  by  M. 
Biesenthal,  who  derives  from  the  obsolete  Hebrew  root  lib'n  to  hide 
away,,  eoncealy  preserved  in  Rabbinic,  both  i^h  the  hidden,  remote, 
hence  time^  the  toorld  (like  &bi9),  and  nl^n  a  tnole^  i.  e.  one  hidden 
in  the  earth.  -  The  correctness  of  the  latter  view  is  advocated  not 
only  by  the  superior  simplicity  of  deducing  both  words  from  a  sin* 
gle  indigenous  root,  bat  also  by  the  analogy  thus  shown  to  exist  in 
the  formation  of  the  two  synonymbus  terms  nlrn  and  Dbl^..    The 

same  analogy  is  exhibited  by  the  Arabic  c\jv  &nd  OOl^  age^  eter' 

^-'jB  -  -r  ^ 

nity^  from  the  equivalent  roots  oof  and  OOi^  to  endure.  With 
these  might  be  united  the  Hebrew  T32J  to  be  lost^  to  perish^  termed 

by  Golius  and  Freytag  the  converse  of  OOi  •  for  the  idea  of  being 
hidden  or  lost  may  be  regarded  in  two  opposite  points  of  view, 
either  of 'becoming  utterly  lost,  perishing,  as  the  Heb.  *iaM,  or  of 

losing  itself  in  the  extent  of  its  duration,  as  the  Arab.  OOi . 

In  page  234,  col.  1,  of  the  Dictionary  of  Mr.  Roy,  we  read  as 
follows :  ^^  ^^h  A  toecuely  or  small,  creeping  animal,  m.  s.  Lev.  11: 

29,  |\j>*  ''  (in  this  word  there  are  three  mistakes :  the  first  letter 
Hbeth  is  a  medial  instead  of  an  initial,  the  vowel  accompan3ring  the 
word  should  be  Petocho  (^  not  Sekppho  ('),  and  this  should  be 

placed  not  on  the  first  radical  bi^t  on  the  second,  thus  ^-^^m  ).  "^  in 
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Syr.  to  cre^j  or  sUal  upon  a  person  sofity^  imperc^ihlyJ*^  (We 
have  no  hesitation  in  afBnning  all  that  (>art  of  the  statement  which 
follows  the  word  ^*  or  ^'  to  he  a  gratuitous  addition  of  the  author^s). 
Hence  ibti  '*  (here  are  two  mistakes :  hoth  n  and  h  should  he 
pointed  with  (-  j,  thus  ibjr]  as  in  Pd.  17: 14.  89: 6 ;  the  first  (^  )  is 
changed  into  (^ )  only  in  those  cases  where  the  word  receives  a 
pause-accent)  ^^  the  worlds  or  time^  which  passes  away  unnoticed, ' 
as  a  dream  when  one  awaketh.^'  So  that  ^]^M  ^  the  toorld.  timey? 
is  derived  from  "i^.n  ^  a  weasel  or  creeping  ammal^  because  the 
world  creeps  away !  The  Rabbinic  derivation  of  this  word  is  so 
much  on  a  par  with  that  of  Mr.  Roy,  that  we  cannot  resist  the  temp- 
tation of  presenting  it  for  the  reader^s  further  edification.  There 
was,  say  they,  a  council  called  of  the  princes  of  the  world,  to  con- 
sult on  the  best  method  of  administration.  The  ruler  of  the  sea 
complained  that  he  had  not  subjects  enough.  He  was  accordingly 
allowed  to  seek  some  from  the  earth,  on  condition  of  providing  them 
with  food.  Thereupon  he  cast  all  the  land  animals  into  the  sea, 
with  the  command  that  they  should  there  propagate  their  species. 
And  hence  the  saying,  that  every  creature  of  the  land  is  to  be  found 
also  in  the  sea,  although  some  have  been  made  to  assume  the  forms 
of  monsters.  But  when  it  came  to  the  weasers  turn,  she  standing 
on  the  shore  said  to  the  prince  of  the  sea,  ^'  Why  must  I  throw  my- 
self into  the  sea  again  ?  do  you  not  perceive,^^  pointing  to  her  re<- 
flection  in  the  water,  **  that  I  am  already  there  ?*'  The  prince,  sait- 
isfied  with  this,  dismissed  the  weasel.  Hence  say  the  Talmudists 
every  land  animal  is  to  be  found  in  the  sea,  except  the  weasel  who 
escaped  by  her  cunning.  On  this  account  the  earth  is  called  ^\Y[ , 
as  the  weasel  (rr^b^n)  alone  remains  peculiar  to  it  I  (Buxt.  Jjox. 
a»ld.  Talm.  et  Rah.  col  756). 

We  entirely  concur  in  tiie  dpinion  of  M.  Biesenthal,  that  the. 
meaning  of  the  next  root  nbn  la  tohe  weakj  sick ;  and  accordingly 

reject  the  far-fetched  compaiison  of  Gesenius  with  the  Arabic   ^Jl^ 

ddds  et  suaois  fidt^  amamty  from  the  primary  meaning  to  ruby  to 
polish :  this  he  appears  to  have  made  with  the  view  of  illustrating 
the  Pihel  n^Jh  which  he  explains,  to  stroke  as  the  face  or  beard,  and 
hence  tofaUer  I  We  will  extract  the  entire  article  from  the  School 
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Dictionary,  as  a  bk  0|)ecimeB  of  the  philosophical  eeumen  and 
clearness  of  arrangement  which  reSgn  throughout  the  work. 

"  nbh  inf.  niVtJ  f"^  *poc-  i*l'l  and  t^Jl  !•  to  be  weak,  fiint, 
powerless.  2.  to  be  sick  I'^^in-ne^  nbtt  to  be  diseased  in  the  feet 
^:«.JTanfi*  nbVn  I  am  ock  of  love,  nbin  Wi  a  sore  evil.  3.  to 
be  afflicted,  disturbed,  with  ?;  about  any  thing.  iVtjpA.  1  pen. 
••n"»>hD  3  pers.  ibna  part.  fem.  Tkm  ,  nbha  1.  to  become  weak, 
exhausted,  powerless.  inl;ha  ms  a  wound  difficult  to  heaL  3.  to 
be  troubled,  disturbed,  with  b^^  about  any  thing.  Am.  6:  6.  Pfhd 
nVh  inf.  m^h  imp.  bn  pi.  *ibn  fut.(?)  1.  to  make  sick.  P^  77: 11. 
2.  to  impose  sickness  upon  one,  with  a  Deut'29:  21.  3.  to  weaken 
=  soften  something ;  hence  "bo  *^2^  n^H  to  sc^en  one's  counte* 
nance  (anger),  con^.  la'^SD  ^^noh  Is.  53:  3.  Ezek.  27 :  35,  and 
t3?:&  MiD3 ;  'vt  •ijo  nbh  to  soOlen  Jehovah's  face  (anger),  to 
seek  his  grace.  Ps.  45:  13 ;  W  '^l'^'  ^bH^  ^"^^d  the  rich  of  the 
people  shall  sofien  thy  countenance.  Fu^haL  n*^^t!  P^^^^  ^  ^ 
weakened.  Is.  14:  10.  Hiph.  "^^hri  (Syr.  form  for  n^^)  1  pew- 
^^^^«2  ^'  ^^  aggravate,  as  a  wound.  2.  to  contract  a  disorders 
make  one's  self  sick.  Hos.  "7: 5  ion  the  day  of  our  king  t^*yp  ^bHn 
)^«23  Ti^bn  tAe  princes  make  theuuehes  sick  from  the  heat  of  touie. 
Others :  the  princes  empty  the  skins  of  mne.  v.  ncn  (nan  ?) 
Vulg.  coeperuntfyrere  a  vino,  according  to  the  vowels  nbti . . .  ^bn  ^!  • 
a  to  be  afflicted.  Hoph.  '^r'^lbhn  to  be  wounded.  Hithp.  inf. 
nnVnnn,  imp.  bhrin  fut.  apoc.  in  pause  btin^i  1*  to  become  side 

2.  simulative :  to  feign  one's  self  sick.  p.  138,  9,  10.  139, 16. 
§  370, 1)  373, 1.  2.  392  /?." 

Turn  we  now  to  Mr.  Roy's  exposition  of  the  same  verb,    ^^rbli 
1.  He  was  faint  J  ioeak^  exhausted^  etc. ;  2.  in  pain^  or  great  distress; 

3.  was  grieved^  afflicted^  persecuted*^  (the  reader  will  observe  that 
the  meaning?  of  the  difierent  species  are  jumbled  t<^ther  without 
distinction  and  almost  without  order) ;  ^^4,  Jie  svpplicatedy  ashed  for 
mercy*^  (we  must  charitably  suppose  that  the  connection  between 
this  and  the  previous  meanings  is  so  perfectly  self-evident  to  the  au« 
thor  diat  he  connders  any  explanation  unnecessary).  Under  the 
bead  ^^  3.  m.  s.  pret  K."  we  have  **  1  Sam.  22 :  8,"  where  tiie  wofd 
occurs  only  in  the  participial  form.  In  2  Chron.  16: 1,  which  is 
referred  to  as  containing  the  future,  the  word  does  not  appear  in  sof 
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shape.  In  Jer.  12:  13,  referred  to  for  the  Pi^hel,  we  find  only  the 
Niph'hal  ibn^.  Next  we  have/*  Piail"  (why  repeated  ?),  "  Deut. 
29:  22''  (this  should  be  29:  21),  and  further  down, ''  Hiph.  1  E.  22: 
34*'  (the  word  is  here  in  Hoph'hal).  Proceeding  to  the  next  line, 
we  find  "As  a  n.  m.  s.  ''bh  "  (in  thi^  word  are  two  t3rpographical 
errors:  n  should  be  pointed  with  (^),  and  b  with  (.),  thus  "^Irh  as 
in  Deut.  28: 61).  Among  the  affixes  to  this  verbal  noiin  we  are 
presented  with  "  n-her  "  ("  misfortunes  never  come  singly,"  and  ac- 
cordingly here  also  are  two  mistakes :  the  vowel  preceding  ti  is  (.) 
not  (.  ),  and  n  should  contain  a  Mappik,  thus  nJ) ;  and  this  is  fol- 
lowed by  the  enigmatical  expression  "  f.  s.^  const.,''  whose  meaning 
is  probably  best  known  to  the  author.  We  have  next  **  '^nSVn  My 
h^rmity^  weakness^  f.  s.  Ps.  77:  11,  for  "^nnVri  ,  n  3  Bad.  drop, 
because  of  aff.  **ri  compens.  by  dag.''  (in  this  passage  sore  four  mis- 
statements :  first,  ni  Vn  is  not  a  derivative  noun,  but.  is  the  regular 
inf.  constr.  Pi'hel  of  the  rib  verb  nbH ;  secondly,  the  author  imme- 
diately contradicts  himself  by  asserting  that  *^riiVn  ^  ^o^  "^nhb^ 
with  the  third  radical  dropped  on  account  of  the  afiix  i:^,  whence  it 
appears  that  he  now  regards  it  as  the  pret.  Pi'hel  with  the  afibrma- 
tive  Ti  of  the  first  pefs.  sing,  which  however  would  be  '^n'^^h  not 
^nbh  :  bat  in  reality  the  word,  as  we  have  already  observed,  is  the 
infin.'constr.  with  the  suffix  \  of  the  first  person ;  consequently 
n  is  not  a  suffix,  but  the  hardened  form  of  the  third  radical ! 
thirdly,  the  affirmative  of  the  first  pers.  sing.  pret.  of  Mb  verbs  is  "^n 
not  ^P) ;  fourthly,  as  to  the  compensation  of  the  third  radical  by 
Daghesh  in  the  secofnd — for  this  is  the  only  letter  in  the  word  bear- 
ing this  point — ^we  would  merely  suggest  that  this  is  the  characteris- 
tic of  the  Pi'hel  species).  "  Hence,  He  declared  it  to  he  my  tit- 
firmity,'''  etc.  (the  word  here  rendered  "  he  declared"  is  ■^ttfi^]  Ps.  77: 
11,  the  fret  pers.  sing,  fut  with  1  conv.)  Let  the  reader  compare 
this  heterc^neous  mass  of  absurdities  with  the  masterly  exposition 
of  M.  Biesenthal,  and  draw  his  own  conclusions. 

Another  of  the  many  instances  in  which  we  think  the  author  of 
the  School  Dictionary  to  have  happily  reunited  the  parts  of  a  root 
which  Gesenius  had  separated  is  to  be  found  in  the  two  words  nXYI 

court  and  "^n  grass ;  the  former  of  these  is  derived  by  Gesenius 

^  ^  ^ 
from  the  Arabic     ii^^  to  enclose^  surround^  and  the  latter  from 
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^jQ^  to  he  green^  to  flourish  (virult).    Both  words  are  referred  by 

M.  Biesenthal  to  a  single  obsolete  Hebrew  root  nSh  bearing  the 
same  meaning  with  its  cognates  l^2t h  =  n^tp  =  y:zif> ,  viz.  to  diMe^ 
cut  offy  hence  ^"^Sti  grass^  that  which  is  cut  down,  and  nsh  JiroHt 
eourty  that  which  is  cut  off,  separated.  We  could  wish  that  he  had 
proceeded  a  little  further,  and  had  noticed  the  connectioo  between 
grass  and  court — a  place  separated  from  the  public  ground  by  an 
enclosure  and  hence  producing  grass ;  which  would  have  united  tiie 

two  Arabic  roots  ^j^l^  to  hedge  aboui  and  ^A<%-  to  he  green.   We 


will  here  give  the  article  on  ^:£n,  as  a  favorable  specioien  of  the 
author's  mode. of  treating  the  nouns. 

"  nxrt  com., constr.  nan,  with  sulE  inxn ;  pi.  tJ^nSh ,  withsoff. 
^n3Cn,and  fem.  mSxh,  constr.  m'n»h,with  suff. '^n'inxh  1. 
court>yard.  n'»z3''3BPT  *i^rtn  the  inner  (priests')  oourtof  the  temple. 
2.  hamlet,  village ;  used  also  of  the  moveable  tent-villages  of  the 
nomads.  Is.  42:  11.  It  is  used  in  composition  to  foVm  rnany  names 
of  places,  viz.  (a)  *n^»—n3fcn  a  place  on  the  border  of  the  tribe 
of  Judah.  Num.  34: 4.  {h)  nD^D^fjr  andtS'^D^D  'tn  (Horsensourt)  in  the 
tribe  of  Simeon.  Josh.  19 :  5.  1  Chron.  4 :  81.  (c)  lia-*;  'n  and 
'\yi  'n  (Fountain*court)  on  the  borders  of  northern  Palestine.  Num. 
84:  9.^  (d)  bs^^  'n  (Fox^jourt)  in  the  tribe  of  Simeon.  Neh.  11: 
27.  ie)  llD'^nn  'h  (Middle-court)  on  the  border  of  Hauran.  EzeL 
47:  16.  (/)  plur.  ni^:£n  a  camping-place  of  the  Israelites.  Num. 
11:35." 

On  turning  to  the  "  Complete  Dictionary,"  we  find  "  *J'*atrt  grass^ 
leeks^  young  graih*^  (!).  One  of  the  three  references  given  is  "  b. 
15:  16 ;"  this  chapter  has  but  nine  verses,  and  the  word  appears  in 
the  sixth.  The  word  'n^h  the  reader  will  seek  for  in  vain,  but  in 
lieu  thereof  he  is  presented  with  ^^  n^h  "  (that  this  cannot  be  laid 
to  the  printer's  charge,  is  shown  by  the  annexed  pronunciation  ^  cha* 
tzar ;"  of  this  another  specimen  occurs  a  little  further  down,  where 
we  have'  "  njtt^'^xn  cha-tzar-mo-weth*'  for  n|5a  ma-weth).  "  A 
^court^  or  open  place^  set  apart  for  public  business."  ^  Fk  104: 4^ 
{here  the  word  does  not  occur). 

The  attention,  paid  by^M.  Biesenthal  to  the  development  of  the 
significations  of  verbs  as  afiected  by  the  various  particles  with  which 
they  are  construed  will  be  seen  in  the  following  article  on  rt*^h . 
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"  rrnh  fut  fi'^HJ  apoc.  nh";  1.  to  burn,  used  only  of  anger ;  wkh 
P|K  anger,  or  elliptically  (%  573)  as  Ps.  18:  8 :  i^  nnn  he  humtd 
(es  entbrannte  ihm)  scil.  wUh  anger^  'bo  ^s'^Sa  Ji^tj  one  burned  in 
the  eyes  =  as  thoogh  his  eyes  glowed  with  rage ;  with  2i  agunst 
one,  usually  with  \  of  the  .person  and  *:^:^  of  the  object,  less  often 
with  -b«f .  Niph.  3  pi.  sn»is  Job  1:  6.  Part  pi.  D'^nnj  Is.  41:  11, 
to  be  angiy,  with  :a  with  one.  Hiph,  ri'inTj  fut.  apoc.  "nn\i  1.  to 
let  or  cause  anger  to  bum.  Job  19:  11.  2.  to  be  ardent,  zealous, 
Tiph.  fut  2  pers.  JT^nnn  Part.  n"jt;n^  to  enrage  one's  self,  to  con- 
tend, with  net  with  one.  Jer.  12: 5.  22:  15.  Hithp.  fut.  apoc.  itinn 
to  enrage,  irritate  one's  self.  Ps.  37:  1." 

On  this  word  the  "  Critical  Dictionary"  has  as  follows :  "  !i*^h 
1.  He  was  irriiaiedj  etc. ;  2.  freifid^  etc. ;  3.  zealous^  etc.  Neh.  3: 
20,"  (by  what  rule  of  preference  is  the  third  signification,  which  is 
that  of  the  Hiph.  species,  favored  with  a  reference  which  is  refused 
to  the  two  first  ?)  ^^3.  m.  s.  Pret  K.;  reg."  (this  is  an  error,  as  ac- 
cording to  the  common  phraseology  adopted  by  Mr.  Roy  the  verbs 
Tib  are  irregular).  **  F.  Exod.  32 :  1,"  (it  occurs  in  the  eleventh 
verse  of  this  chapter,  but  not  in  the  first,)  ^'  12"  (the  only  word 
from  the  root  Tr\T\  which  appears  in  this  verse  is,  not  the  future  of 
the  verb,  but  the  fimm  liin). 

The  ingenious  suggestion  of  M.  Biesenthal  with  regard  to  the  ob- 
scure word  D"}^  sim^  is  well  worthy  of  notice.  This  word  he  sup- 
poses to  have  arisen  by  transposition  from  nnD  =  nnT  to  m«,  as 
the  sun,  and  cites  in  support  of  his  opinion  the  proper  noun  nsiqPl 
Onh  or  nnO  nzj2V\  Judg.  2:  9.  Josh.  19:  50.  24:  30,  and  the  words 
n*iT^  Onh  Job  9:  7,  which  he  regards  as  an  instance  of  paronoma- 
sia. The  opinion  of  Gesenius,  however,  who  considers  the  primi- 
tive idea  to  be  that  of  dryness^  heat^  and  the  root  D*^h  an  instance 
of  the  change  of  n  into  0  for  n"ih ,  is  by  no  means  destitute  of  pro- 
bability ;  the  commutation  of  the  letters  r  and  s  being  of  frequent 
and  universal  occurrence,  e.  g.  Germ,  leor,  euen,  hase^  Eng.  was^ 
iron,  hare. 

Turning  to  this  root  in  the  "  Dictionary  on  a  New  and  Improved 
Plan,"  we  meet  with  the  following :  "  0"^h ,  in  Arab.  VmXa^"  (this 

word  is  even  more  than  commonly  unfortunate :  it  contains  an  mi- 
tial  instead  of  a  medial  Re,  a  medial  instead  of  an  initial  Shin,  and 
Vol.  XL  No.  30.  68 
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a  final  Eiif  instead  of  Dothing  at  aU ;  the  word  \j^^  can  only  be 

the  accusative  of  the  noun  of  action  (yj^  or  tfifJ^ «  the  ver* 

bal  root  of  which  is  /v'^  >. ).  ^^  To  animaie^  enHven,  ttir  vp^leaiO' 

tive^  lively^  vigilanl*^  (as  neither  Golius,  Castell,  nor  Freytag  has  been 

/  /  / 
able  to  discern  any  one  of  these  meanings  in  the  word  (JSj^  9  we  are 

under  the  necessity  of  awarding  to  Mr.  Roy  the  entire  credit  of  their 
invention).  ^^  As  a  n.  ra.  s.  Cin"  (n  should  have  (..),  as  in  Job  9: 
7,  which  is  changed  into  (.)  only  when  accompanied  by  a  pause- 
accent). 

The  few  extracts  we  have  made  from  the  letter  n  will  suffice  we 
think  to  justify  the  opinions  we  have  expressed  concerning  the  mer- 
its of  the  School  Dictionary.  At  the  same  time  it  were  much  to  be 
desired,  that  its  author  had  carried  out  more  fully  his  idea  of  reuni- 
ting when  possible  those  roots  which  previous  lexicographers  have 
divided  without  sufficient  reason.  Thus  the  root  bK*; ,  which  Gese- 
nius  has  separated  into  two  parts,  the  first  signifying  to  he  fooliek^ 
the  second  to  deeire^  to  attempt  to  go^  might  we  think  easily  be  shown 

to  bear  a  close  relation  to  the  Arabic    \L  tofiee^tohoMUn^vibeaae 

J)  A  firet^  foremost ;  from  which  is  naturally  derived  the  idea  of 

acting  with  haste  or  inconsiderateness,  and  hence  fooUMy.  The 
hastening  or  pushing  of  one^s  self  forward,  so  characteristic  of  youth, 
is  closely  connected  and  especially  by  the  grave  Orientals  with  the 
idea  of  folly,  while  the  deliberateness  of  movement  peculiar  to  age 
is  united  in  our  minds  with  the  notion  of  wisdom.  This  union  of 
haste  and  folly  is  expressed  in  the  forcible  German  proverbs,  ^  Der 
Narr  ist  immer  vom  an,'^  *^  Mit  dem  Narren  macht  man  Bahn.'* 
We  could  also  have  wished  that  M.  Biesenthal  had  devoted  some 
share  of  his  attention  to  the  comparison  of  the  Hebrew  with  other 
languages ;  for,  although  his  work  is  designed  principally  to  be  a 
student^s  manual,  we  agree  with  the  opinion  expressed  by  Geseniai 
in  the  preface  to  his  smaller  Grammar,  that  the  exhibition  of  the  r^ 
lations  which  a  language  beara  to  others  is  an  excellent  means  of 
keeping  alive  an  interest  in  the  young  philologist  for  the  oljects  of 
his  pursuit — an  opinion,  be  it  sud,  which  applies  with  greater  pro- 
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priety  to  kxioography  than  to  grammar.  The  author  could  easily 
have  materially  increaaed  the  interest  and  utility  of  his  work,  hy  giv- 
iog  at  the  end  of  each  article  the  results  of  those  comparisons  in 
which  Gesenius  may  be  considered  to  have  attained  complete  suc- 
cess. This,  however,  his  desire  for  originality  in  all  likelihood  for- 
bade. 

We  will  now  devote  a  short  space  to  a  consideration  of  the  gener* 
al  character  of  the  Complete  Dictionary,  although  we  fear  that  the 
raader  like  ourselves  is  already  heartily  disgusted  with  the  subject ; 
for,  as  the  book  is  a  native  production,  it  behooves  us  once  for  all  to 
make  its  real  character  completely  known.  The  first  point  to  which 
the  attention  is  naturally  directed  on  taking  mto  consideration  the 
character  of  a  work  is  its  general  plan ;  but  as  we  candidly  confess 
our  inability  to  discover  in  the  present  instance  ai^ht  deserving  the 
name,  we  will  briefly  state  what  appears  to  have  been  the  mode  of 
its  &brication.  The  grand  idea  then  of  the  author  it  appears  was 
this :  to  copy  from  the  Concordance  all  the  forms  of  each  word  that 
occur  in  the  Bible,  and  arrange  them  in  the  order  of  the  alphabet, 
whether  beginning  with  a  radical  or  a  servile  letter.  But  this  bril- 
liant undertaking  has  not  been  crowned  with  success,  as  will  suffi- 
dendy  appear  from  the  numerous  deficiencies  disclosed  by  a  com- 
parison of  the  first  full  page  of  the  Dictionary  with  the  lexicon  of 
Gesenius,  which  we  have  made  in  compliance  with  the  author^s  own 
proposaL  In  the  first  place,  we  find,  agreeably  to  the  alphabetical 
arrangement,  the  word  Pnsfit  2  m.  s.  pret  Pi^hel  of  *XM ,  but  why 
is  no  mention  made  of  the  first  pers.  "^ri^SK  Jer.  15:  7  ?  again,  why 
have  we  not  *lh^fij  Num.  17:  20,  and  with  n  par.  3  Sam.  17: 1,  and 
also  ntD^fij  Ps.  41 :  7.  55 :  24,  etc. }  It  is  true  that  these  are  not 
made  separate  articles  by  Gesenius,  but  they  should  be  so  to  carry 
out  the  alphabetical  principle  of  Mr.  Roy ;  the  following  indepen- 
dent words,  however,  occur  in  the  Bible  and  consequently  in  Gese- 
nius, although  in  the  ^^  Complete  Dictionary^'  they  will  be  sought  for 
iQ  vain;  ynt^  Esth.  9:  5,  bejf^nM  1  Sam.  9:  1,  qOM'^ri^,  £zod.6:24, 
a-^nw  Exod.'  9 :  31.  Jer.  2 :  14,  p-^nN  Num.  1  :'ll.  2:  22,  a?T3« 
Gen.  26:  4,  n«a»  1  Sam.  8:  2,  fitsin^aN  Jer.  10:  1.  Words  with  1 
conversive  and  conjunctive  are  of  constant  occurrence  in  almost  ev- 
ery letter  of  the  alphabet  The  author  states  as  one  of  the  ^  supe- 
rior advantages'*  of  his  Dictionary,  that  it  will  supply  the  place  of  a 
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concordance.  He  does  not  howeyer  appear  to  have  the  remotest 
idea  of  the  real  nature  of  such  a  work,  the  peculiar  design  of  which 
is,  not  to  give  all  the  forms  in  which  words  occur  together  with  their 
prefixes  and  suffixes,  but  to  state  in  what  places  and  in  what  connec- 
tions they  are  found. 

And  even  were  the  scheme  of  giving  every  word  in  the  order  of 
the  alphabet  completely  carried  into  efiect,  its  ridiculous  absurdity 
will  at  once  become  apparent,  when  we  reflect  that  were  a  TCrb 
conjugated  through  all  the  modes,  tenses,  and  persons  of  all  speciea, 
it  would  be  necessaiy  to  insert  it  in  not  less  than  one  hundred  places, 
not  including  the  prefixed  particles.  It  is  true,  that  no  one  veib  is 
thus  extensively  employed ;  but  we  have  examined  the  verb  nj^D  in 
the  Dictionary,  and  find  that  it  occurs  no  less  than  twenty»mne  times, 
while  Gesenius  in  his  lexicon  has  given  it  6ut  a  single  place.  The 
noun  ^f"}"^  is  also  made  to  form  eeven  distinct  articles.  We  are  thus 
enabled  to  perceive  whence  the  author  derives  the  boest  in  his  mod« 
est  preface  of  having  given  ^*  several  thousand  more  words  than 
Hebrew  lexicons  in  general." 

That  the  author  is  not  fiimiliar  with  even  the  chancterB  of  the 
Arabic  and  Syriac,  is  obvious  from  the  fiict  that  out  c^  every  twenty 
words  firom  either  of  those  languages  noi  three  are  correct  As  we 
have  already  exhibited  some  specimens  of  this,  we  will  here  confine 
our  remarks  to  the  Arabic  and  Syriac  columns  in  the  table  of  ^  Ori- 
ental Alphabets^'  placed  at  the  beginning.  As  only  one  form  of 
each  letter  is  given  in  mutilated  alphabets  of  this  sort,  which  by  the 
way  are  intended  not  for  use  but  for  show,  initials  only  should  be 
employed ;  yet  we  meet  with  four  medials  (   .     ^^     ^    ^\ 

in  the  Arabic  column,  and  one  (  2ia  }  in  the  Syiiac.    In  arranging 

the  Arabic  letters  opposite  the  Hebrew,  the  author  has  made  j  =  ? 

and  o  =  T »  the  reverse  of  the  truth.    The  initial  r*  (named  Caf ) 

is  properly  placed  opposite  the  Heb.  ^  ;  while  its  medial  form  ^^ 

(named  Kaf)  is  made  to  correspond  to  D,  the  author  evidently 
taking  it  for  a  difiTeient  letter  of  the  alphabet !  The  letter  below  this 
b  Elif  (t)  instead  of  Lam  ( J^.      The  Arabic  ^^  (Sin)  is  placed 

oppoute  to  ^* ,  and  ;;;  (Shin)  to  t:.  In  the  Syriac  column  we  have 
a  final  Yud  (•.)  instead  of  an  initial  Nun  (*). 
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We  w3I  now  diacuas,  as  briefly  as  possible,  the  claims  of  the  book 
to  ^  correctness  and  completeness  in  its  definitions ;"  and  that  neither 
himself  or  others  may  accuse  or  suspect  us  of  doing  him  the  slightest 
injustice,  we  will  speak  only  of  the  first  verb  (l^fif)  which  occurs, 
and  of  the  first  word  {p*V^  to  which  the  author  requests  our  particu- 
lar attention  in  this  respect 

'^  "QM  1.  He  perished^  was  hst^  tAterly  destroyed ;  2.  vjent  astray  ^ 
deponed  from  Crod  ;'*'*  (this  last  signification  is  completely  errone- 
ous: we  have  indeed  naic  n^  a  lost  sheep^  but  the  word  n^K  is 
never  applied  to  man  in  the  metaphorical  sense  here  attributed  to  it ;) 
*^  3.  heamie  vain^  empty^  desolate^  destitute*^  (the  product  of  the  au- 
thor^s  brain).  Althou^  synonymous  and  erroneous  interpretations 
here  as  elsewhere  have  lent  their  aid  to  give  an  appearance  of  full- 
ness to  the  definitions,  the  real  uses  even  of  the  simple  or  Kal  spe- 
cies are  not  all  given,  while  those  of  Pi^hel  and  Hoph'hal  are  utterly 
neglected.  We  will  proceed  at  once  to  the  other  parts  of  the  article, 
dwelling  on  them  as  slightly  as  possible.  ^  3.  m.  s.  Pyet.  K.  irreg. 
ttB  Num.  17:  12."  (not  there)  "  Ps.  9:  67."  (for  9:  6, 7 ;  in  the  first 
of  the  two  verses  it  occurs  in  the  Pi^hel  with  the  transitive  significa- 
tion to  destroy)^  ^  Deut  32: 28."  (the  word  is  here  not  a  preterite 
but  a  participle)  ''  Hiph.  Num.  24:  9."  (not  there)  ''  aff.  n  She  " 
(it  should  be  rr  ^ ).  "  Arab.  cX^^  ^^  perish^  die.  Kimki."  (tho 
amount  of  ignorance  and  presumption  compressed  within  this  small 
space  is  truly  astonishing:  the  middle  letter  of  the  Arabic  root 
should  be  an  initial  not  a  fioual  Be,  thus  Oof ;  the  meaning  attributed 
to  it  is  the  direct  reverse  of  the  true  one,  which  is  to  last  long^  to 
endure^  and  in  support  of  it  we  are  referred  to  Kimki  !  The  fact  is 
Kimchi  never  wrote  an  Arabic  lexicon,  and  the  Sepher  Hashshora- 

shim  makes  no  mention  of  the  word  Oof)  "  l^l^^'^n  Targ.  Onk. 
<m  Deut  33: 18."  (incorrect).  "  As  a  n.  f.  s.  TrXM^  A  lost  persotC^ 
(untrue :  the  word  is  applied  to  things  only)  ^'  destruction, perdition^ 
the  intisible  state,  the  bottomless  pit "  (all  false).  "  Exod.  22:  9." 
(not  there :  it  should  be  22: 8.)  "  Deut.  22: 5."  (not  there  :  it  should 
be  22: 3.)  "  Prov.  22: 20."  (not  in  the  chapter).  "  p  Chald."  (false : 
the  termination  p  is  purely  Hebrew,  and  occurs  in  a  multitude  of 
nouns,  e.  g.  pns:3 ,  jinDT ,  ^nm ,  etc.  ;  again,  as  the  author  sup- 
poses it  to  be  Chaldee,  why  does  he  refer  for  it  to ''  Job  28:  22."  k 
Job  written  in  Chaldee !) 
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«i  yij^  tt  Yi^  |NiflB  over  the  string  of  83moii3rnie8  in  No.  1,  and 
proceed  to  ''  2.  he  UmgJUj  pumshed^  Jud.  6:  16«"  (the  word  is  heie 
in  HiphM,  and  signifies  merely  to  cause  to  know^ioteaeh) ;  ^  3.  re- 
vedled^  made  known.  Gen.  45: 1.''  (the  word  is  here  in  the  Hhi^.  with 
the  reflexive  meaning  he  made  himsdf  known) ;  ^  4.  was  dieeaoered, 
1  Sam.  22:  6.**  (the  word  is  in  Niph.  the  passive  of  the  simple  fonn 
Kal) ;  ''  6.  Ae  directed,  painted  out,  Exod.  18:  20."  (it  is  here  in 
Hiph.  and  with  the  same  meaning  as  in  No. 2.)  ^7.  comtiiuied^e^ 
1  Sam.  21: 2.''  (not  there) ;  ^'  9.  regarded,  etc.  1  Sam.  2: 1.  3:  lO.** 
(not  to  he  found  in  either  place) ;  *^  10.  wom  canvinced,  etc ;  11.  As 
produced,  etc. ;  12.  dietingmehed,^  etc.  (in  all  the  passages  referred 
to  in  support  of  these  senses,  the  verh  retains  its  piimaiy  meaning, 
to  know ;  except  in  ^  Deut  1:  29,''  where  it  does  not  appear !) ; 
*^  13.  acknowledged,  etc. ;  14,  feared,^  etc.  (the  same  may  be  ol^ 
served  of  the  significations  here  given ;  for  the  last  we  are  referred 
to  1  Sam.  2:  12,  where  it  means  simply  to  know  scQ.  the  Lord,  as 
correctly  rendered  in  the  English  version)  "  S^  m.  s.  Pret  K.  ineg- 
'tD  Ps.  1:  6.*'  (we  here  find  a  participle,  but  no  preterite)  ^Prov. 
27: 23.''  (9L  future  and  an  injmitice,  but  no  preterite)  ^  Dan.  6:  lO.'' 
(not  there :  besides  the  whole  chapter  is  in  Chaldee  I)  ^  P.  1  Sam. 
20:  30."  (we  find  here  ^^"^^  which  as  the  merest  t3nK>  might  per- 
ceive, la  a  preterite  and  not  a  future) «'  Deut  8:  5."  ('^9'r^  I)  "  Job 
20:  20."  {9^1  the  root  itself! !).  "  aff  n^  3  f.  s.  n  2.  in.  s."  (why 
not  also  tj  2.  t  s.  Jer.  50:  24.  ?)  ^  ^^  1.  c.  p."  (theDaghesh  should 
be  erased)  *^  fit}  2.  m.  p."  (a  Daghesh  should  be  inserted  in  n ; 
why  have  we  not  also  fPi  Gen.  31:  6.  ?)  ^  n,  her*^  (it  should  be  n). 
^  Niph.  1  Sam.  22:  6.  F.  v.  il."  (the  chapter  has  but  twenty-three 
verses).  ''  Piail.  1  Sam.  21:  2."  (not  there).  ''  Whence  fira  7b 
imagine,  invent,  devise,  think  "  (the  only  point  of  resemblance  be- 
tween this  and  the  root  9*1*^  to  know,  that  we  can  discover,  is  that 
both  contain  a  *T ! ) 

These  are  the  results  of  an  impartial  examination  of  the  two 
books  whose  titles  stand  at  the  head  of  these  pages.  We  think 
we  have  fully  redeemed  our  promise  of  showing  a  warrant  for 
the  opinions  of  their  respective  merits  stated  in  the  outset :  viz. 
that  the  School  Dictionary  may  be  regarded  as  a  valuable  ac- 
cession to  the  stores  of  Hebrew  lexicography,  ^hile  the  Com- 
plete Hebrew  and  English  Dictionary  is  wholly  unworthy  of 
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the  ehms  whicb  it  has  set  up  to  respect  and  patronagOc  Let 
the  reader  call  to  mind^  that  in  speaking  of  this  latter  perform- 
ance (it  is  unworthy  the  name  of  a  worJc)y  we  have  confined 
ourselves  to  the  parts  corresponding  to  the  few  examples  ad- 
duced from  a  single  letter  of  the  alphabet  in  speaking  of  the 
School  Dictionary,  together,  with  the  first  verb,  and  the  first 
word  for  which  its  author  challenges  our  especial  admiration  ; 
and  he  will  find  no  difficulty  in  believing  us  when  we  affirm, 
that  to  enumerate  all  the  misstatements  and  blunders  in  this 
vohime  of  700  pages,  would  require  a  book  of  twice  its  size,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  general  mode  of  execution,  which  betrays  a 
total  want  of  conception  of  the  very  nature  of  lexicography. 
We  owe  it  to  ourselves  to  state,  that  neither  would  we  have 
spent  our  time  or  taxed  the  patience  of  the  reader  in  wading 
through  such  a  rudis  indigestaque  moles  of  error  and  absurdity, 
did  we  not  feel  that  the  interests  of  literature  and  the  reputa- 
tion of  the  country  imperatively  demanded  it  at  our  hands. 


ARTICLE   VIL 

Critical    Notices. 

h — An  Inquiry  respecting  the  Self-determining  Power  €(f  the  Witt; 
or  Contingent  Volition.  By  Jeremiah  Ikty^  President  of  Yale 
College.    New  Haven  :  Herrick  &  Noyes.  1888.  pp.  200. 

The  question  of  the  self-determining  power  of  the  will  is  inti- 
inately  connected  with  many  of  the  theological  discussions  of  the 
present  day.  ^^  Yet  there  are  reasons  for  Mlieving  that  it  is  not, 
ID  aU  points  of  view,  generally  and  clearly  understm)d.*^  There  is 
certainly  great  confusion  of  views  often  manifested  in  the  prevailing 
popular  debates  and  discussions  embracing  this  question.  We  halH 
therefore,  with  pleasure,  the  publication  of  this  volume  by  President 
Day.  We  have  only  bad  time  to  bestow  upon  it  a  cursory  ezamina* 
tioD.  For  this  however,  we  feel  richly  rewarded,  and  have  no  hesi* 
tadon  in  pronouncing  the  work  every  way  worthy  of  the  character  of 
Its  respected  author ;  whose  habits  of  thinking,  as  well  as  his  con* 
dilatory  spirit,  neculiarly  qualify  him  for  a  satisfactory  and  useful 
dMcuasion  of  so  difficult  a  subject,  and  cooceming  which  there  has,  of 
kte,  been  80  much  excitement  among  thedogians  of  different  scfaoolB* 
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This  volume  has  so  recently  come  to  hand,  that  we  have  oeidier 
time  nor  room  to  give  a  full  review  of  it  in  the  present  No.  of  the 
Repository.  This  it  is  our  purpose  to  do  in  a  future  No.  After  a 
few  pa^s  of  introductory  observations,  the  running  titles  of  the  seve- 
ral sections  of  the  book  are  the  following,  viz.  powers  of  the  mtsd, 
self-determination^  influence  of  motives^  liberty  and  necessity^  ability 
and  inability^  consciousness  and  euxountabUityj  common  sense^  me- 
chanical  and  physical  agency^  moral  government  of  God^  aetimiy  and 
dependence^  fatalism  and  pantheism^  testimony  of  Scripture,  It  is  for 
the  sake  of  securing  a  due  appreciation  of  the  last  named  source  of 
evidence,  on  a  subject  so  momentous,  that  our  author  ha^  felt  him* 
self  called  upon  to  settle  the  several  principles  involved  in  the  pie* 
ceding  topics  of  discussion.  On  this  point  his  own  remarks  aie  as 
follows. 

^^  Here  we  are  met  with  an  assumption  which  precludes  a  refer- 
ence to  the  decision  of  Scripture.     It  is  claimed,  that  reason  and 
consciousness,  and  common  sense,  have  already  decided  the  point; 
and  that  Grod  cannot  contradict,  in  his  word,  what  he  has  distincdy 
made  known  to  us  by  the  faculties  which  he  himself  has  implanted 
in  the  soul.    Whatever  passages,  therefore,  which  seem  to  mvor  a 
particular  doctrine,  may  be  found  in  the  Scriptures ;  they  are  to  be 
so  interpreted,  as  not  to  signify  any  thing  which  reason  pronounces 
to  be  absurd.    We  are  called  upon,  then,  to  inquire,  whether  the 
position,  that  nothing  but  the  will  itself  has  any  influence  in  deter- 
mining what  its  acts  shall  be,  is  so  intuitively  or  demonstrably  eer* 
totn,  as  to  preclude  all  possibility  of  finding  the  contrary  declared  in 
the  word  or  God.    So  long  as  this  position  is  adhered  to,  it  b  in  vaio 
to  think  of  appealing  to  the  authority  of  the  Scriptures,  on  the  ques- 
tion respecting  a  self-determining  power  of  the  will.    They  will,  of 
course,  be  so  explained  as  to  express  a  meaning  in  conformity  with 
the  principles  assumed.    This  is  my  apology  for  making  an  appli- 
cation of  dry  metaphysics  to  a  subject  so  nearly  connected  with  one 
of  the  modt  important  departments  of  scriptural  theology.*'  (p.  13.) 
A^in  he  remarks,  **  I  do  not  propose  to  establish  certam  theological 
points,  by  metaphysical  reasoning,  and  then  call  in  the  aid  of  reve- 
lation merely  to  confirm  the  results  of  philosophical  discussion.    I 
would  only  aim  at  removing  some  of  the  objections  which  may  lie 
in  the  way  of  a  ready  admission  of  the  testimony  of  Scripture  oo  the 
subiect  under  consideration.*'  (p.  14.) 

Dry  metaphysics,  however,  when  applied  with  the  caution  and 
discrimination  of  Pres.  Day,  become  attractive  and  entertaining,  at 
well  as  instructive,  to  minds  which  are  sufficiently  disciplined  to  fol- 
low a  continuous  train  of  reasoning  to  its  results.  They  are  dry  and 
uninteresting  only  to  such  as  lack  the  patience  of  investigatkm  and 
the  power  of  discrimination  which  are  necessary  to  conduct  the 
mina  to  satisfactory  conclusions  on  such  subjects.  Such  ooly«  we 
▼entura  to  predict,  will  complain  of  ^^  Day  en  the  Will,'*  as  tedkius 
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and  uniitttnictive.  For  diougfa  it  is  admitted  that  metaphysical  rea- 
sooingB  are  insufficient  to  discoyer  to  us  the  foundations  of  religious 
truth,  without  the  aid  of  divine  revelation,  yet  positions  have  been 
assumed  claiming  the  support  of  metaphysics,  from  which  those  who 
maintain  diem  can  only  be  dislodged  by  the  weapons  of  their  own 
warfare.  It  is  with  reference  to  such  positions,  sustained  by  false 
reasoning,  that  our  author  has  entered  die  lists  as  a  metaphysician. 
His  opposing  positions  appear  to  us  to  have  been  taken  with  great 
precision  ana  accuracy,  and  his  reasonings  to  be  conclusive. 

President  Edwards,  in  his  Treatise  on  the  Will,  ^ve  a  masteiiy 
exposition  of  the  principal  forms  in  which  the  doctrme  of  a  self-de- 
termininff  power  may  be  met  and  refuted.  ^'  But  fcHT  some  reason 
or  other,"  as  our  author  remarks,  "  his  view  of  contingent  self-deter- 
mination appears  to  have  attracted  less  attention  of  late,  than  that 
particular  mode  of  statement  which  he  resolves  into  an  infinite  seriea 
of  volitions.  The  doctrine  of  his  opponents  was  this,  That  the  free 
acts  of  the  will  are  not  determined  to  be  as  they  are,  by  any  influence 
from  without  the  will  itself.  This  was  considered  by  him  as  involving 
the  alternative,  that  every  volition  is  determined  either  by  a  preceding 
volitioti,  or  by  nothing  at  cdl.  The  latter  is  contingent  self-determina- 
tion. This  appeared  to  him  so  obviously  absurd,  as  not  to  call  ibr  a 
logical  statement,  expanded  into  the  form  of  a  regularly  constructed 
demonstration.  To  the  other  branch  of  the  alternative,  he  has  done 
such  ample  justice,  that  the  question  concerning  it  may  bo  considered 
as  definitively  settled.  This  may  be  one  reason  why  the  advocates  of 
a  self-determining  power  in  the  will,  adhere  so  tenaciously  to  that 
form  of  the  doctrine  which  implies  contingence,  as  bein^  the  only 
ground  lefl,  on  which  they  can  hope  to  maintain  then*  positicxi.'^ 

It  is  to  the  refutation  of  those  who,  on  this  ground,  have  evaded 
the  conclusions  of  Pres.  Edwards^s  reasoning,  that  Pres.  Day  has  di- 
rected the  powers  of  his  well  disciplined  mind ;  and  his  success, 
we  think,  is  entirely  triumphant.  He  has  demonstrated  that,  ^^  if 
nothing  from  without  the  will  of  the  agent  can  have  any  influence  in 
determining  what  his  volitions  shall  be,  then  it  must  be  beyond  the 
power  of  the  Father  of  our  spirits  to  give  direction  to  the  acts  of  the 
will,  without  interfering  with  the  prerogative  of  accountable  agency. 
Omnipotence  itself  cannot  work  contradictions.  When  that  inex- 
plicable power,  the  human  will,  has  once  been  set  a  going,  it  must, 
according  to  the  doctrine  of  some,  be  suffered  to  run  on  for  ever, 
throwing  off  its  volitions  by  contingent  efficiency,  uncontrolled  and 
uncontrollable,  by  any  thing  from  without  itself.^^ 

One  happy  result  that  we  anticipate  from  the  publication  of  this 
volume  is,  that  it  wil(  lead  theological  combatants  to  see  how  much 
of  their  difibrences  arises  from  the  use  of  ambiguous  language.  The 
precision  of  the  author  in  his  definitions  of  terms,  and  the  camor  and 
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fairness  with  which  he  treats  his  opponents,  are  examples  worthy  of 
imitation ;  and  his  discussion  of  the  topics  embrqced  in  this  volume, 
we  think,  cannot  fail  to  exert  a  correcting,  an  enlightening,  and  a 
healing  influence,  wherever  it  shall  be  attentively  read  and  candidly 
weighed. 

2. — The  Sin  against  the  Holy  Ghosty  expUdned  agreeably  to  the 
Holy  Scriptures.  By  Lewis  Mayer ^  D.  D.  iMte  Professor  in 
the  Theol  Sem.  of  the  Germ.  Ref.  Chwrch  in  the  United  States. 
Baltimore :  Lucas  &  Beaver,  1838.  pp.  42. 

This  is  an  Essay  of  uncommon  merit,  and  furnishes  interesting 
evidence  that  the  learned  author,  having  retired  from  his  professor- 
ship in  the  Theol.  Sem.  of  the  Germ.  Ref.  Church,  is  still  turning  his 
biblical  studies  to  an  important  practical  account  A  right  under- 
standing  of  the  nature  and  characteristics  of  the  sin  against  the  Holy 
Ghost,  IS  one  of  the  most  difficult  and  perplexing  points  of  practical 
theology.  It  is  a  point,  too,  on  which  the  unlearned  and  unstable 
have  wrested  the  Scriptures  more  than  on  most  others.  Dr.  Mayer^s 
discussion  is  wholly  biblical,  and  his  views  are  presented  with  great, 
clearness  and  prepision.  He  discriminates  between  the  sin  a^iiost 
the  Holy  Ghost,  described  Matt  12:  31, 32.  Mark  3:  28—30.  Luke 
12:  10,  and  another  unpardonable  sin  of  which  mention  is  made  in 
the  first  epistle  of  John  and  in  Heb.  6:  6  and  10: 26 — ^29,  with  which 
the  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost  has  oflen  been  confounded.  He  dis- 
sents from  those  interpreters  who  place  the  commission  of  this  sin 
only  in  defamatory  words,  and  proves  conclusively  that  it  was  not 
committed  by  the  scribes  and  pharisees,  when  they  reviled  Jesus, 
saying  '^  He  hath  Beelzebub,  and  by  the  prince  of  the  devils  casteth 
he  out  devils.^*  His  position  is,  that  *^  The  blasphemy  against  the 
Holy  Ghost  was  the  malicious  reviling  of  the  testimony  which  the 
Holy  Ghost  hare  to  the  divine  mission  of  Jesus  and  the  truth  of 
Christianity^  in  his  miraculous  operations  in  the  churchy  after  he 
was  come  in  Christ'^s  steady  This  sin  he  regards  not  as  **  a  single 
transient  act  or  deed  of  excessive  enormity,  but  a  permanent  dispo* 
sition  of  mmd  and  manner  of  acting,  which  terminates  only  with  the 
end  of  life ;  by  which  the  person  who  so  demeaned  himself  set  at 
naught  all  the  evidence  of  the  truth  of  Christianity,  even  the  testi- 
mony of  the  Holy  Spirit,  with  all  the  light  and  comfort  which  accom- 
panied it,  and  consequently  shut  himself  out  from  faith  and  repent- 
ance.^^ It  is  unpardonable,  *'*'  because  it  wholly  excludes  all  faith  in 
Christ,  and  consequently  all  repentance  and  conversion  to  God."*^ 

This  view  of  the  subject  is  not  new.  It  is  substantially  that  of 
Whitby ;  but  it  is  more  fully  sustained  in  this  Essay,  by  an  ample 
induction  of  Scripture  proof,  than  we  have  seen  it  elsewhere.  We 
rejoice,  therefore,  in  its  publication  in  a  form  in  which  it  may  be  ex- 
tensively read. 
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3. — Discourse  in  Commemoration  of  the  Glorious  Reformation  of  the 
Sixteenth  Century^  delivered  before  the  Evangelical  Lutheran 
Synod  of  West  Pennsylvania.  By  S,  S,  Schmucker^  D.  D. 
Professor  of  Theology  in  the  TheoL  Sem.  Gettysburg^  Pa. 
New  York :  Gould  &  Newman,  1838.   pp.  131.  12mo. 

This  Discourse  was  prepared  by  appointment  of  the  synod  before 
which  it  was  delivered,  and  in  compliance  with  a  resolution  of  that 
body  recommending  that  a  discourse  on  the  Reformation  be  annually 
delivered  by  each  member  of  the  synod  before  the  people  of  his 
charge,  and  that  one  such  discourse  lie  annually  delivered  before  the 
synod.  It  is  worthy  of  the  form  in  which  it  is  now  given  to  the 
public,  in  a  neat  and  convenient  volume,  and  well  sustains  the  repu- 
tation of  the  author  as  a  judicious  and  good  writer. 

After  a  brief  statement  of  the  "  spiritual  tyranny  under  which  the 
whole  civilized  world  was  groaning^'  at  the  commencement  of  the 
Reformation,  and  *'*'  a  few  considerations  to  show  that  the  period  for  thia 
event  was  wisely  chosen  by  the  Head  of  the  Church,'^  the  discourse 
announces  and  discusses  the  following  as  among  the  distinguishing 
features  of  the  Reformation  : — I.  It  gave  us  free  access  to  the  uncor- 
rupted  foun^n  of  truth  and  duty,  God^s  holy  word,  as  our  only  in- 
fallible rule  of  faith  and  practice. — II.  It  has  delivered  the  church 
from  a  multitude  of-  doctrinal  and  practical  corruptions. — ^III.  Has 
giveii  us  liberty  of  conscience  and  freedom  from  religious  persecu- 
tion.— ^IV.  Has  delivered  the  civil  government  of  the  countries  which 
embraced  it  from  papal  tyranny,  and  has  given  a  new  impulse  to 
civil  liberty,  which  has  beep  felt  in  every  kingdom  of  Europe." 

Under  the  last  head  our  author  presents,  and  sustains  by  authentic 
documents  and  history,  the  following  established  principles  of  popery, 
which  have  led  to  her  encroachments  on  civil  liberty  in  other  coun- 
tries, and  must  also  do  so  in  bur  own  country  if  she  should  be  per- 
mitted to  prevail. — *'^  1.  The  popes  actually  do  claim,  at  this  day, 
jurisdiction  over  the  highest  civil  governments  in  the  world. — %  They 
undertake  to  depose  civil  rulers,  and  to  absolve  the  people  from  their 
allegiance  to  their  own  civil  governments,  even  if  they  had  formally 
pledged  that  allegiance  by  an  oath. — 3.  Romish  ecclesiastics,  priests, 
monks,  and  nuns,  claim  exemption  from  the  civil  jurisdiction  of  the 
governments  under  which  they  live. — 4.  Their  priests,  etc.  are  under 
such  oaths  to  the  pope  and  his  kingdom,  as  render  them  necessarily 
unfaithful  to  the  civil  liberties  of  any  country.'' 

The  positions  of  Dr.  S.  are  bold  and  uncompromising ;  but  they 
are  well  supported,  and  his  argument  throughout  is  conducted  in  a 
spirit  of  candor  and  kindness,  which,  unhappily,  has  not  sufficiently 
characteiized  some  recent  American  publications  on  the  Catholic 
controversy.  We  are  glad  to  see  that  the  subject  of  the  Reformation, 
and  of  the  blessings,  both  civil  and  religious,  which  have  resulted 
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from  that  great  event,  has  become  so  prominent  an  object  of  atten- 
tion in  the  Lutheran  church.  Their  example  is  worthy  the  emula- 
tion of  other  denominations  of  Christians. 

4. — A  New  Trihute  to  the  Memory  of  James  Brainerd  Taylor. — 
New  York :  John  S.  Taylor,  1888.  pp.  440. 

The  subject  of  this  tribute  was  one  of  the  most  interesting  and 
useful  young  men  who  have  adorned  the  church  of  Christ  in  any  age 
or  country.  He  was  called  to  his  reward  in  a  better  world  in  the 
spring  of  1829,  and  in  the  spring  time*  of  his  life  and  promise.  He 
died  at  the  age  of  twenty-eight,  having,  but  a  few  months  previoos^ 
completed  his  education  as  a  candidate  for  the  christian  ministry, 
and  received  license  to  preach  the  gospel.  But  the  hand  of  God 
was  upon  him.  The  malady  which  terminated  his  life,  arrested  him 
at  the  very  commencement  of  his  labors  in  the  office  which  be  had 
long  sought  with  the  most  lively  and  glowing  hope  of  usefulness  to 
his  fellow  men.  Yet  it  cannot  be  said  of  him,  that  he  obtained  the 
prize  without  running  the  race.  During  the  whole  progress  of  his 
preparation  for  the  higher  sphere  of  usefulness  and  duty  to  which 
he  aspired,  he  was  intent  upon  doing  good  in  all  theciicles  in  which 
he  moved.  His  life,  though  brief  and  principally  expended  in  pre- 
paration for  a  class  of  labors  which  he  was  never  permitted  to  per- 
form, was  nevertheless  most  usefully  employed,  and  the  memory  of 
it  remains,  as  a  burning  and  a  shining  light,  to  extend  and  perpetu- 
ate its  influences  upon  the  cause  to  which  it  was  solenmly  and  re- 
ligiously devoted. 

The  *'  Memoir  of  James  Brainerd  Taylor"  commenced  bv  the 
late  Dr.  Rice  of  Virginia  and  completed  by  his  brother,  Rev.  o,  H. 
Sice,  D.  D.  of  Princeton,  N.  J.,  has  been  several  years  before  the 
public,  has  passed  through  several  editions  and  been  extensively 
read.  The  design  of  the  compilers  of  the  Memoir  was  to  exhibit  hu 
religiotis  character  and  example  to  candidates  for  the  christian  min^ 
istry^  as  models  for  their  imitation.  Of  its  adaptation  to  such  a  de- 
sign too  much  cannot  be  said  in  its  praise.  It  is  worthy  of  the  es- 
timation in  which  it  is  held,  and  of  the  extensive  circulation  it  has 
acquired.  The  "  New  Tribute^'*  to  his  memory  embraces  a  lar^r 
design,  and  exhibits  many  ^^  additional  breathings"  of  the  pure  spirit 
of  young  Taylor,  recorded  by  his  own  pen,  and  more  minute  de- 
scriptions illustrative  of  his  character, — ^^^  and  the  particulars  that  en- 
tered into  combination  to  form  that  character ;  together  with  a  more 
graphic  account  of  the  last  scenes  of  his  brief  and  holy  and  happy 
life."  The  author  is  anonymous ;  but  his  intimate  acquaintance  with 
the  subject  of  his  sketches,  and  the  ardor  with  which  he  enters  into 
the  spirit  of  it,  betray  tlie  kindness  and  affection  of  a  brother,  and 
give  additional  interest  to  the  work/  It  contains  also  materials  which 
were  not  adapted  to  the  specific  design  of  the  ^*  Memoir,*'  and  is  ea- 
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riched  by  extraclB  fiom  an  additional  Number  of  Mr.  Taylor's  Diary, 
(which  baa  been  found,)  of  greater  interest  than  any  before  publish- 
ed. We  commend  it  to  our  readers,,  as  well  worthy  the  patronage 
which  we  trust  it  will  receive. 

5. — Wanderings  and  Adventures  in  the  Interior  of  South  Africa. 
By  Andrew  Steedman.  In  two  Volumes,  London :  1835.' 
pp.  330,  358. 

These  volumes  contain  a  great  variety  of  information  acquired  by 
the  author  in  the  course  of  a  ten  years'  residence  at  Cape  Town. 
During  that  time  he  traversed  most  of  the  interior  of  Southern  Afri- 
ca, pnncipally,  as  he  informs  us,  **'  for  amusement  and  information/* 
and  obtained  an  extensive  collection  of  its  productions  in  natural 
history.  Among  these  were  several  new  and  undescribed  ani- 
mals. The  incidents  and  adventures  which  occurred  under  his 
own  observation  were  carefully  preserved  in  a  journal  and  compose 
the  thread  of  his  narrative,  which  is,  at  once,  credible,  entertaining 
and  instructive.  His  accounts  of  the  benefits  resulting  from  the  la- 
bors of  the  Wesleyan  missionaries  among  the  Cafires  are  gratifying 
and  encouraging  to  the  friends  of  missions,  and  the  moral  influence 
of  the  wodc,  no  less  than  the  variety  and  value  of  its  information,  is 
such  as  to  commend  it  to  a  favorable  reception.  Several  of  the 
scenes  of  the  narrative  are  illustrated  by  lithographic  and  wood  en* 
gravinfls,  beautifully  executed,  and  the  whole  is  accompanied  with  a 
map  of  southern  Africa,  supplying  the  most  recent  geographical  in- 
formation of  that  country.  We  are  happy  to  learn  that  these  vol- 
umes have  been  recently  introduced  into  the  American  market,  and 
may  be  purchased  of  J.  S.  Taylor  of  New  York,  and  other  book- 
sellers. 

6. — A  Dictionary  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Language^  containing  the 
Accentuation^  tJie  Grammatical  In/lectionsy  the  irregular  v)ords 
referred  to  their  themes^  the  parallel  terms  from  the  other 
Gothic  languages^  the  meaning  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  in  English 
and  Latin^  and  copious  English  and  Latin  Indexes^  serving 
as  a  Dictionary  of  English  and  Anglo-Saxon^  as, well  as  of 
Latin  and  English,  with  a  long  Preface,  a  Map  of  Languages^ 
and  the  essentials  of  the  Grammar,  By  the  Rev,  J,  Bosworth^ 
D.  P.,  B.  D,y  R  R,  &,  etc,  etc,    London :  1837.  pp.  900. 

In  our  Number  for  October,  1837,  we  gave  a  brief  statement  of 
existing  efforts  in  England  to  promote  the  study  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
language.  Among  the  names  to  which  we  alluded  was  that  of  Mr, 
BoBworth.  This  gentleman,  now  British  chaplain  at  Rotterdam,  baa 
Icng  been  known  as  an  indefatigable  student    He  published  many 
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yean  ago  "  Elements  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Grammar/*  and  subse" 
quently  an  Abridgement  of  the  same.  He  is  also  the  author  of  the 
^^  Origin  of  the  Dutch,  with  a  sketch  of  their  Language  and  Litem- 
ture,''  "  The  Origin  of  the  Danish,  and  an  Abstract  of  Scandinavian 
Literature,"  and  ^^  The  Origin  of  the  Germanic  and  Scandinavian 
Languages  and  Nations.'^  The  work  whose  tide  is  prefixed  to  this 
notice  occupied  the  author^^  attention  more  than  seven  years,  four 
of  which  it  was  in  the  press.  The  dictionary  is  beautifully  printed 
with  three  parallel  columns  on  a  pa^e.  With  the  view  of  illustrating 
(he  Anglo-Saxon,  nearly  all  the  radical  words,  and  a  few  important 
compounds  are  followed  by  the  'parallel  terms  from  the  cognate  dia- 
lects. To  show  more  clearly  the  analogy  of  cerate  languages,  Kr. 
B.  has  attempted  to  arrange  the  parallel  terms  in  the  most  natural 
order.  The  Low  German  is  generally  placed  first,  because  it  is 
now  spoken  by  the  people  who  occupy  the  territonr  formerly  peo- 
pled by  the  ancestors  of  the  Anglo-Saxons.  Tlie  Dutch  and  r  lie- 
sic  words  follow,  because  they  are  of  the  same  low  German  branch. 
Then  succeed  the  German,  the  Alemannic,  the  Francic,  the  Moeso- 
(jothic,  Danish,  Swedish,  Norwegian,  Icelandic,  and  Old  Danish  or 
Norse.  The  derivation  immediately  follows  the  synonymes,  thou^ 
on  this  debateable  ground  constant  care  has  been  taken  to  refrun 
from  doing  too  little  rather  than  to  do  too  much.  Then  the  signifi- 
cation is  given  in  English,  while  the  principal  significations  in  Latin 
are  added.  The  radical  meaning  is  placed  first,  then  its  vanous 
significations  are  numbered  and  arranged  in  that  order  which  ap- 
peared most  consonant  with  the  association  of  ideas ;  each  meaning, 
where  practicable,  is  confirmed  by  a  reference  to  the  authors  who 
most  use  th^  word.  Next  follow  the  idiomatical  expressions.  By 
the  English  and  Latin  Indexes  of  about  150  pages,  the  Saxon  of  the 
greater  part  of  the  English  and  Latin  terms  may  be  found,  the  de- 
rivation and  original  meaning  of  most  English  words  ascertained, 
and  a  comparison  instituted  with  their  radical  cognates  in  the  other 
Gothic  languages.  The  Roman  character  has  been  employed  in 
printing  the  Anglo-Saxon  words  with  the  exception  of  two  peculiar 
fetters  answering  to  the  English  th  in  thing  and  in  thin.  As  the  au- 
thors are  always  quoted,  the  age  and  purity  of  a  word  can  be  seen 
at  once.  Accents  are  now  adopted,  as  they  were  evidently  used  by 
the  Anglo-Saxons,  to  distinguish  long  from  short  vowels.  They  are 
placed,  however,  only  on  the  word  and  its  variations  standing  at  the 
head  of  each  article.  Prefixed  to  the  dictionary  is  an  elaborate  and 
very  learned  preface  of  more  than  200  pages.  The  points  discuss- 
ed are  the  connection  of  the  Japhetic  languages  with  the  Sanscrit, 
the  German  and  Scandinavian ;  the  Anglo-Saxons ;  the  Anglo-Sax- 
on dialects ;  the  ancient  and  modern  Friesic  compared  with  the  An- 
glo-Saxon by  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Halbertsma,  a  native  Frieaian ;  the  Old 
Saxons ;  the  Netherlands  or  Holland ;  the  Goths  and  the  Moeao- 
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Gothic ;  the  Alemanni  or  Saabians ;  the  Francs ;  the  High  German 
with  its  various  dialects ;  Scandinavian  literature,  including  a  sketch 
of  the  languages  of  Iceland,  Denmark,  Norway  and  Sweden ;  the 
affinity  of  Giermanic  languages ;  etymology,  with  the  manner  of 
fonning  words,  and  an  outline  of  the  German  system,  and  the  Es- 
sentials of  Anslo-Saxon  Grammar  with  an  outline  of  the  systems  of 
professors  Ra^  and  Grimm.  The  author  remarks  with  great  can- 
dor, that  ^  the  Essentials  are  ^iven  as  the  result  of  a  long  and  close 
investigation  of  the  language  m  the  preparation  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
Dictionary,  and  a  continued  appeal  to  the  grammar  of  a  lamented 
friend,  the  late  professor  Rask,  and  to  the  Teamed  Deutsche  Gram" 
matik  of  Prof.  Grimm  of  Gottingen.  It  will  be  seen,  that,  as  infor- 
mation has  increased,  there  has  been  a  sradual  approximation,  in 
grammatical  forms  and  accents,  to  the  views  of  Profs.  Bask  and 
Gri 
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We  are  truly  glad  in  the  pfospect  of  a  good  Anglo-Saxon  Dic- 
tionary. We  have,  in  two  or  three  of  our  large  libraries,  solitary  cop- 
ies of  Hickes  and  of  Lye^ — ponderous  and  dusty  tomes  whose  exter- 
nal form  is  an  emblem  of  what  reigns  within.  We  can  never  hope  for 
a  revival  of  Anglo-Saxon  studies  in  this  country  without  better  ele- 
mentary books  than  we  have  had.  The  volume  of  Dr.  Boswortli 
will  supply  the  want  in  lexicography.  A  small  volume  published  in 
1834,  by  Mr.  Benjamin  Thorpe,  the  translator  of  Rask^s  Anglo-Saxon 
Grammar,  will  serve  as  an  excellent  Chrestomathy.  It  is  entiUed 
**Ana]ecta  Anglo-Saxonica :  a  selection  in  prose  and  verse  from 
Anglo-Saxon  authors  of  various  ages;  with  a  Glossary,  designed 
chiefly  as  a  first  book  for  students.^'  Rask^s  Grammar,  the  Ana- 
lecta,  and  the  Dictionary  (without  the  preface)  may  be  obtained  in 
this  country  for  about  fourteen  dollars.  It  is  no  honor  to  us  that 
the  main  root  of  our  language  remains  so  littie  explored  by  us. 
Each  of  our  colleges  should  have  a  professor  of  Anglo-Saxon,  or 
perhaps  of  English  with  special  reference  to  its  noblest  source.  One 
institution,  the  University  of  Virginia,  has  set  a  good  example  in 
establishing  an  Anglo-Saxon  professorship.  We  are  no  anti-Latiri' 
i^s  or  antt-Gallidsts^  yet  we  long  for  the  time  when  old  Beowulf, 
and  iElfric,  and  Alfred  shall  be  duly  honored  ;  when  we  shall  culti- 
vate the  fresh,  generous,  and  robust  speech,  from  whose  stores 
Shakspeare  derived  his  immortal  words.  Such  studies  will  open  to 
us  unexpected  fountains  of  joy  and  profit.  We  shall  get  a  new  in- 
sight into  German,  Dutch,  Danish,  Icelandic.  We  shall  feel  a  warmer 
sympathy  for  all  the  brave  nations  of  the  north,  once  bone  of  our 
bone  and  flesh  of  our  flesh.  More  than  all,  we  shall  have  what 
cannot  otherwise  be  gained,  a  fundamental  acquaintance  with  our 
existing  vernacular  tongue. 
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7. — Letters  from  the   West  Indies.     Ando^er  and  New  Yodc: 

Gould  <k  Newman,  1888. 

We  had  the  privilege  of  [>erusing  this  work  in  manuscript  Its 
author,  Mr.  S.  Hovey,  formerly  a  tutor  in  Yale  College,  and  for  a 
number  of  years  subsequently  professor  of  mathematics  and  natural 
philosophy  m  Williams  and  Amherst  coUeees,  resided  for  a  consid- 
erable portion  of  the  years  1835-— 6 — 1  m  die  West  Indies.  His 
observations  are,  however,  confined  to  the  Danish  island  St  Croix, 
and  to  the  British  islands  Antigua,  Barbadoes,  and  Jamaica.  His 
main  object  is,  to  present  a  general  development  of  the  condition 
of  slavery  in  the  West  Indies  before  emancipation  took  place ;  a 
brief  description  of  the  two  systems  which  have  been  adopted  at 
different  islands,  viz.  immediate  emancipation,  and  what  has  been 
termed  the  apprenticeship  system ;  together  with  the  difficulties,  and 
the  degrees  of  success,  which  have  severally  attended  them  in  prac- 
tice. Antigua,  Barbadoes,  and  Jamaica  are  anoong  the  laigest 
islands  whicn  the  English  possess,  and  they  have  ever  maintained  a 
high  rank  in  the  West  Indies.  Two  of  them  are  seats  of  episcopal 
sees,  and  each  has  a  government  of  its  own.  .  Anticua  is  one  of  the 
two  which  proclaimea  immediate  emancipation,  and  is  a  favorable 
place  for  a  trial  of  that  form  of  abolition.  At  Barbadoes,  the  ap- 
prenticeship system  was  adopted,  and  is  generally  allowed  to  have 
succeeded  better  than  anywhere  else.  The  same  system  was  also 
adopted  in  Jamaica ;  but  it  has  met  there  with  the  greatest  oppos- 
tion  and  discouragement ;  so  that  at  Barbadoes  and  Jamaica  we  find 
the  two  extremes  in  the  working  of  this  plan.  It  is  universally  ad- 
mitted that  these  three  islands  eJford  collectively  a  fair  representa- 
tion of  the  two  systems,  both  in  theory  and  practice ;  and  that  con- 
clusions, justly  drawn  from  these  examples,  may  be  considered  of 
universal  application  in  the  West  Indied. 

The  author,  in  our  opinion,  shows  an  unusual  degree  of  candor, 
Judgment,  discriminating  observation,  and  industry,  in  the  details 
which  he  has  spread  out  before  us  in  these  pages.  The  spirit  in 
which  the  Lietters  are  written  is  eminently  kmd  and  concihatory. 
All  classes  of  our  countrymen,  we  presume,  whatever  may  be  their 
opinions  of  slavery  in  the  United  States,  will  be  glad  to  possess  them- 
selves of  the  facts  and  views  presented  in  the  work  of  Professor 
Hovey.  If  slavery  is  ever  to  be  abolished  in  this  country,  as  it  un- 
doubtedly will  be,  and  in  some  of  the  States  at  no  distant  day,  such 
information  as  is  here  embodied  will  be  of  great  value,  exhibiting  the 
results  of  one  of  the  most  important  experiments  ever  undertaken  by 
man. 

S.— The  Works  of  Charles  Lamb.  2vols.  New  York:  Harpers,  183a 

We  have  read  these  volumes  with  minted  feelings  of  pleasure 
and  sadness.    Lamb  is  one  of  the  few  original  characters  who  has 
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appeared  in  modern  times.  His  intimate  friends  shrink  from  the 
task  of  delineating  what  mocks  the  powers  of  the  most  delicate  and 
discriminating  pencil.  Beneath  all  his  gaiety,  notwithstanding  all 
his  lightness  of  heart,  and  his  inveterate  punning  propensities,  there 
was  a  tender  melancholy,  a  longing  for  something  higher  and  better, 
a  dread  of  futurity,  an  instinctive  grasp  on  present  and  surrounding 
objects,  which  invests  his  course  with  the  deepest  interest.  AAer 
our  best  endeavors,  we  feel  that  we  do  not  understand  him  fully ; 
and  where  we  do,  we  find  it  very  difficult  to  embody  our  cohceptions 
in  words.  Lamb  was  not  a  great  poet.  But  as  an  essayist,  terse, 
punsenty  witty,  ironical,  full-souled,  playful,  and  old  English,  we 
hardly  Imow  his  equal.  His  language  is  aAer  the  ancient,  glorious 
models  of  Thomas  Browne,  and  Fuller  and  Burton. 

Sorrowful  is  it,  that  such  a  gentle  spirit  should  have  been  given  to 
his  cupe,  should  have  so  degraded  himself  beneath  the  beasts  which 
perish.  The  apology  which  Mr.  Talfourd  tries  to  set  up  for  this 
habit  in  his  friend  is  lame  and  awkward  enough.  We  must  also 
protest  with  equal  decision  against  some  of  the  language  employed 
by  Lamb,  his  correspondents,  and  his  biographer.  Profane  epi- 
thets ought  to  be  excluded  from  all  decent  books.  Trifling  words 
on  the  most  awful  subjects,  no  man  has  a  right  to  employ.  Witti- 
cisms in  respect  to  the  existence  and  agency  of  the  great  enemy  of 
God  and  man  are  equally  abhorrent  to  taste  and  religious  feeling. 
What  if  it  would  spoil  a  good  joke  or  a  taking  story,  if  Lamb's  wri- 
tings were  divested  of  these  obnoxious  epithets  ?  We  are  not  to  tam- 
per with  morality  and  religion  for  the  sake  of  a  pun.  With  all  that 
IS  contained  in  these  volumes  relative  to  the  theatre  we  have,  of 
course,  no  sympathy.  A  selection  of  Lamb's  Letters  and  £ssa3rs 
micht  be  made  to  which  no  friend  of  good  order  would  object,  and 
which  would  display  noble  powers  of  thought  and  of  description. 
As  it  is,  the  work  is  attractive,  and  we  are  not  surprised  at  its  popu- 
larity. 

9. — Tke  lAmUatum  of  Human  Responsibility,  By  Francis  Way' 
Jani,  President  of  Brown  University,  Boston:  Gould,  Ken- 
dall &  Lincoln,  1638.  pp.  188. 

The  subjects  discussed  in  this  volume  are  the  nature  of  human 
responsibility,  individual  responsibility,  persecution  on  account  of 
religious  opinions,  propagation  of  truth,  voluntary  associations,  eccle- 
siastical associations,  and  the  slavery  question.  Human  responsi- 
bility is  not  concerned,  according  to  Dr.  Wayland,  beyond  the  limit 
of  our  ability,  nor  does  it  require  a  kind  of  ability  which  has  not  been 
committed  to  us.  Our  responsibility  is  limited  by  the  respect  which 
we  owe  to  the  rights  of  our  fellow  men,  and  frequently  by  the  inno- 
cent obligations  which  we  have  previously  contracted.     We  are  not 
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responsible  for  the  performance  of  an  action,  when  it  cannot  be  per- 
formed without  using  our  power  for  other  purposes  than  those  for 
which  it  was  committed  to  us.  Our  responsibility  ceases,  when  a 
particular  good  cannot  be  accomplished  without  the  presentation  of 
wrong  motives  to  another;  and  when  the  performance  of  one  duty, 
may  be  limited  by  the  more  urgent  claims  of  another  duty  of  the 
same  character.  The  author  then  applies  these  principles  to  perse- 
cution op  account  of  opinions,  to  the  propagation  of  truth,  to  volunta- 
ry and  ecclesiastical  associations  and  to  slavery.  In  respect  to  vol- 
untary  associations,  he  thinks  that  the  following  limitations  should 
be  observed.  The  object  for  which  men  should  associate  should  be 
capable  of  so  exact  and  palpable  definition,  that  it  may  be  always 
clearly  distinguished  from  every  other  that  might  from  time  to  time 
be  amalgamated  with  it.  The  mode  of  operation  should  be  accurate- 
ly set  forth.  The  object  itself  and  the  mode  of  promoting  it  should 
be  entirely  innocent.  In  the  section  on  eoclesiastical  associations, 
Dr.  Way  land  explains  the  principles  on  which  christian  churches  are 
formed,  particularly  those  of  the  Independents,  asserts  that  these  lat- 
ter are  incapable  of  representation,  and  points  out  some  dangers  in- 
to which  they  are  liable  to  fall.  The  author  remarks  upon  some  of 
the  aspects  of  slavery  in  the  slave  States,  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, and  in  Texas,  and  upon  the  duties  and  rights  of  the  North  and 
South.  We  have  not  room  in  this  place  to  examine  any  of  the  qpia- 
ions  advanced  by  Dr.  Wayland. 

10. — The  Works  of  WUliam  Cowper.    By  Robert  Southey.  lb  vols. 
Foolscapj  Svo,    Londc^i :  1835 — 7. 

The  Works  of  WUliam  Cowper^  edited  by  the  Rev.  T.  S,  Grun- 
shawe,  12  vols.  Foolscap^  %vo.    London :  1635—7. 

Shortly  after  the  death  of  Cowper,  his  Life  and  Correspondence 
by  Hay  ley  appeared.  Though  extremely  interesting  as  the  work 
unquestionably  was,  yet  Hay  ley  saw  fit  to  suppress  and  mutilate 
much  of  his  materials.  The  poet^s  Memoir  of  Himself  was  brought 
to  light  in  1816.  The  Private  Correspondence  of  Cowj^r,  with  Mr. 
Newton  and  others,  was  published  by  Cowper's  relative.  Dr.  John 
Johnson,  in  1824.  In  1825,  a  small  volume,with  the  title  of  "  Poems, 
the  early  Productions  of  W.  Cowper,  with  Anecdotes  of  the  Poet, 
collected  from  Letters  of  Lady  Hesketh,''  appeared.  It  contained 
the  relics  which  had  been  for  many  years  in  the  possession  of  his 
cousin  Theodora  Cowper.  Subsequently  was  issued  Mr.  Thomas 
Taylor^s  Life  of  Cowper.  This,  however,  did  not  add  much  to  the 
original  biography. 

Instead  or  a  complete  edition  of  the  works  of  Cowper,  which  has 
been  for  a  long  time  a  desideratum,  we  have  now  two  rival  incom- 
plete editions.    Mr.  Grimshawe,  the  biographer  of  Legh  RicIuikumIv 
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k  a  connecdoQ  of  Dr.  John  Johnson,  and  had  the  exclusive  privilege 
of  publishing  unmutilated  the  Private  CorrespondeDce  edited  by  that 
gentleman.  On  the  other  hand,  Dr.  Southey  has  collected  from 
many  sources  a  variety  of  new  documents  and  traditionary  informa- 
tion. Dr.  Southev^s  Life  of  Cowper,  which  occupies  the  first  two 
volumes  and  nearly  the  whole  of  the  third,  we  have  just  read.  With 
many  excellencies  it  has  one  striking  defect.  The  biographer  in- 
dulges in  long  digressions  on  the  characters  of  Lloyd,  Thornton, 
Colman,  Churchill,  and  others,  with  whom  Cowper  had  biit  an  ex- 
tremely slight  connection.  There  are,  also,  other  wearisome  and 
altogether  unnecessary  interruptions.  *  Such  men  as  Colman  had  no 
communion  of  soul  with  Cowper.  Then  why  burden  his  narrative 
with  their  story  ?  The  engravings,  pictures  of  scenery,  etc.  which 
are  numerous,  are  generally  done  with  that  skill  and  taste  for  which 
the  London  artists  are  so  renowned.  Mr.  Grimshawe's  edition  is 
also  enriched  with  superb  engravings.  The  picture  of  Cowper^s 
mother,  in  this  edition,  is  almost  worth  the  entire  cost  of  the  set. 
The  great  controversy  respecting  the  causes  of  Cowper^s  derange- 
ment seems  as  far  from  being  settled  as  ever.  One  class  of  biogra- 
phers and  critics  throw  their  arrows  at  old  Mr.  Newton  and  through 
him  at  the  "  evangelical  school  \*^  while  their  opponents  seek  to 
vindicate  Newton  and  his  religion  from  having  an^  thing  to  do  with 
the  madness  in  question.  In  our  opinion  reli^on  is  wholly  guiltless, 
and  Mr.  Newton  nearly  so.  Taking  the  evidence  of  some  of  the 
letters  which  passed  between  Newton  and  Cowper,  we  cannot  but 
feel  that  the  venerable  pastor  was  not  always  judicious.  His  influ- 
ence on  the  delicate  sensibilities  of  the  poet  was  generally  soothing 
and  salutary ;  but  sometimes  he  required  too  much  of  the  shrinking 
feelings  of  his  companion. 

In  his  preface  to  the  fifteenth  volume,  Dr.  Southey  informs  us  that 
he  is  preparing  to  bring  out  three  supplementary  volumes,  (which 
will  be  sold  separately),  to  contain  the  memoirs  and  correspondence 
of  Cowper's  principal  friends  and  relations,  such  as  Lady  Hesketh, 
Lady  Austin,  the  Unwins,  etc. 

IL — Academtcal  Lectures  on  the  Jewish  Scriptures  and  Antiquities. 

By  John  Gorham  Palfrey  D.  D.  Professor  of  Biblical  Lite^ 

rature  in  the  University  of  Cambridge.  Vol.  I.  The  four  last 

Books  of  the  Pentateuch.     Boston :   James  Munroe  &  Co. 

1838.  8vo.  pp.51L 

We  have  read  but  a  small  part  of  these  Lectures.  Our  principal 
object  in  this  notice  is  to  mention  some  of  the  subjects  discussed. 
The  first  lecture  considers  the  antiquity  and  history  of  the  Hebrew 
language.  Some  remarks  are  also  made  on  grammars  and  lexicons 
and  on  the  cosnate  dialects.  In  the  second  lecture  the  author  comes 
to  the  conclusion  ^t  the  several  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  like 
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those  of  the  New,  are  to  he  judged  on  their  several  and  independent 
grounds  of  evidence ;  and  that  the  mere  circumstance  of  heing  ex- 
cluded from  the  canon,  and  stigmatized  hy  the  title  of  Apocryphal, 
should  not  prevent  other  hooks  from  having  their  claims  considered. 
The  third  lecture  is  employed  on  the  history  of  the  text  of  the  O.  T.,  the 
Samaritan  Pentateuch,  the  Alexandrine  version,  etc.  The  authenticity 
of  the  hooks  of  Moses  is  discussed  in  the  fourth.  It  is  remarked,  that 
the  external  evidence,  though  not  to  he  so  confidently  urged  as  it  has 
sometimes  been,  is  in  fevor  of  the  commonly  received  opinion,  while 
the  internal  favorable  evidence  is  of  a  very  weighty  kind  and  of  a 
large  amount.  The  purpose  of  the  Mosaic  revelation  is  considered 
in  the  following  lecture  ;  various  arguments,  objections,  and  difficul* 
ties  are  discussed.  The  subject  of  tf)e  sixth  lecture  is  the  miracles 
of  Moses  performed  in  Egypt,  and  the  exodus  of  the  people  from 
that  country.  In  the  seventh  lecture  various  topics  come  under  re* 
view.  The  manna  and  the  quails  are  both  alike  considered  as  natu* 
ral  productions.  The  miracle  consisted  in  the  seasonable  provision 
of  such  quantities  of  them  on  this  occasion.  The  constitution  of  the 
Hebrew  State,  the  Jewish  magistracy  in  Egypt  and  in  the  wilderness, 
and  the  giving  of  the  law  at  Sinai,  are  next  remarked  upon.  In  the 
ninth  lecture  we  have  a  discussion  on  the  Sabbath.  Dr.  Palfrey  re- 
marks, that  the  manner  of  its  celebration  was  simply  cessation  from 
labor.  He  supposes  that  the  Sabbath  was  a  Jewish  institution  merely. 
In  relation  to  the  text  which  occurs  at  the  beginning  of  Genesis,  be 
remarks :  "  When  we  have  advanced  to  the  reading  of  that  book,  I 
shall  be  better  understood  when  I  say,  that,  supposing  the  latter  half 
of  the  second  verse,  and  the  third  verse,  to  be  genuine,  it  is  by  no 
means  clear  that  any  institution  whatever  was  here  intended  to  be 
spoken  of  by  the  writer.^^  The  passage  in  Exod.  20: 11,  ^'  For  in  six 
days  the  Lord  made^'  etc.  and  the  parallel  passage  in  Deuteronomy, 
are  not  thought  by  Dr.  Palfrey  to  be  genuine.  "  His  chief  reason  for 
this  persuasion  is,  that,  supposing  the  genuineness  of  either,  it  presents 
a  fragment,  differing  in  its  tone  and  structure  from  all  the  rest  of  the 
Decalogue,  since  the  Decalogue,  in  every  other  case,  studying  the  ut- 
most brevity,*  deals  only  in  laws  and  their  sanctions,  without  exhibit- 
ing the  reasons  on  which  they  were  founded ;  a  topic  which  seems  for- 
eign to  its  purpose.''  The  tenth  lecture  is  on  the  priesthood,  tabernacle, 
and  some  events  which  occurred  at  Mount  Sinai,  subsequently  to  the 

S'ving  of  the  law.  The  three  following  lectures  are  on  Leviticus — 
e  laws,  customs,  usages,  and  events  recorded  in  that  book.  In  the 
remaining  seven  lectures,  the  Mosaic  history  is  pursued,  through  the 
books  of  Numbers  and  Deuteronomy.    ^^  One  who  has  seen  reason,^ 

*  This  does  not  appear  to  be  correct  in  regard  to  the  second  and  the  fi(Ui 
commandments.  In  the  latter  we  have  the  reason  of  the  command  (riven  in 
tiie  form  of  a  promise :  **  That  thj  days  may  be  lon^  upon  tile  land  vhick 
the  Lord  thy  God  giveili  thee." 
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remarks  the  author,  ^^  to  conclude  that  the  preceding  books  were  the 
work  of  Moses,  will  scarcely  hesitate  to  refer  this,  [Deuteronomy] 
with  an  equal  degree  of  confidence,  to  the  same  orisin.'^  ^^  The 
former  books  are  characterized  by  the  comparatively  dry  manner  of 
an  annalist,  Deuteronomy  by  the  more  full  and  earnest  style  of  oral 
discourse.'*'  Our  limits  compel  us  to  stop  with  this  hasty  glance  at 
some  of  the  topics  handled  in  these  Lectures.  In  respect  to  a  part 
of  the  discussions,  it  would  not  be  altogether  fair  to  pronounce  an 
opmion  till  the  remaining  volumes  have  appeared. 

13. — Report  of  Elementary  Public  Instruction  in  Europe^  made  to 
the  thtrty-eiscth  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Ohio^  Dec. 
19, 1837.    By  C.  £.  Stowe.    Columbus :  1837.  pp.  57. 

This  Keport  was  made  in  compliance  with  a  resolve  of  the  legi»* 
lature  of  Ohio,  requesting  professor  Stowe  to  collect,  during  the 
proffresB  of  his  contemplated  tour  in  Europe,  such  facts  and  infor- 
matiOD  as  he  might  deem  useful  to  tlie  State,  in  relation  to  the  vari- 
ous systems  of  public  instruction  and  education  which  have  been 
adopted  in   the  several  countries  through  which  he  might  pass. 
We  are  glad  to  see  the  spirit  which  is  manifested  by  the  legisla- 
ture of  Ohio  in  relation  to  this  excellent  Report.    A  large  number 
of  copies  were  published  and  distributed,  and  five  hundred  dollars 
given  to  the  author  for  his  pains.      We  learn  that  the  Report  has 
been,  or  is  about  to  be,  published  by  the  legislature  of  Pennsylvania. 
As  large  extracts,  or  the  entire  document,  have  been  published  in 
many  of  our  newspapers,  it  is  not  necessary  for  us,  if  it  were  prac- 
ticable, to  copy  from  it  in  this  place.    After  some  animated  mtro- 
ductory  observaticHis,  Prof.  Stowe  gives  an  account  of  elementary 
education  in  Russia.     He  then  proceeds  to  full  details  of  the  Prussian 
system,  under  the  heads  of  internal  arrangements,  institutions  for 
reformation,  course  of  instruction  in  the  common  schools,  relimous 
instruction  and  character  of  the  system.    Under  the  last  head,  he 
shows  that  it  has  great  completeness,  developes  every  faculty  of  the 
mind,  is  of  an  entirely  practical  character,  and  has  a  striking  moral 
and  religious  bearing.    In  order  to  introduce  this  system  into  our 
country,  as  it  may  be  done,  and  ought  to  be  done  substantially, 
teachers  must  be  skilful  and  must  be  trained  to  their  business ;  there 
must  be  institutk>ns  in  which  teaching  is  made  a  systematb  object  of 
attention ;  teachers  must  be  competently  supported  and  devoted  to 
their  business ;  the  children  must  be  made  comfortable  in  their 
school ;  they  must  be  punctual,  and  attend  the  whole  course ;  they 
mint  be  given  up  implicitly  to  the  discipline  of  the  school ;  and  a 
beginning  must  be  made  at  certain  posits,  and  the  advance  towards 
ooinplet«D6SB  must  be  gradual. 
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18. — Historp  of  the  Reign  of  Ferdinand  and  babeUa^  the 

By  WxUiam  H.  PrescoU.    In  3  vols,    Boston :  Aroerican 
Stationers*  Company,  1838. 

Mr.  Prescott  is  a  lawyer  of  Boston,  a  graduate  of  Harvard,  1814, 
«nd  a  son,  we  believe,  of  Judge  Prescott  of  Groton.     We  have  here- 
tofore seen  nothing  from  his  pen  except  a  Memoir  of  Charles  Brock- 
^en  Brown  in  Mr.  Sparks^s  Biography.    The  History  of  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella,  by  the  unanimous  suffrage  of  readers  of  all  classes,  is 
destined  to  reach  a  very  high  rank  in  English  literature.     It  was 
commenced  and   prosecuted  under  extraordinary   circumstances. 
Soon  after  the  author^s  arrangements  were  made,  early  in  1826,  for 
obtaining  the  necessary  materials  from  Madrid,  he  was  depriv^  of 
the  use  of  his  eyes  for  all  purposes  of  reading  and  writing,  and  bad 
no  prospect  of  again  recovering  it    He  then  made  the  ear  do  the 
work  of  the  eye.    With  the  assistance  of  a  reader  uninitiated  in  any 
language  but  his  own,  he  worked  his  way  through  several  venerable 
Castalian  quartos.     He  then  procured  the  services  of  one  more 
competent  to  aid  him  in  pursuing  his  historical  inquiries.    The  pro- 
cess was  slow  and  irksome  to  both  parties,  till  the  ear  was  accom- 
modated to  foreign  sounds  and  an  antiquated  and  barbarous  phrase- 
ology.   After  persevering  in  this  course  for  some  years,  his  eyes, 
by  the  blessing  of  Providence,  recovered  sufficient  strength  to  allow 
faim  to  use  them  with  tolerable  freedom,  in  the  prosecution  of  his  la- 
bors, and  in  the  revision  of  all  previously  written.    Mr.  Prescott's 
labors  to  dig  up  the  original  sources,  and  to  exploit  paths  where  no 
Spaniard's  foot  had  trod,  are  worthy  of  all  praise  and  of  all  imita- 
tion.   He  had  free  access  to  the  Ebeling  and  Warden  coUectioas 
in  the  Harvard  College  library,  and  the  very  valuable  private  libraiy 
of  Mr.  Geoi^  Ticknor,  collected  by  the  owner  during  a  long  resi- 
dence in  Spam  and  other  parts  of  Europe.    Mr.  Rich  of  Loodon,  a 
learned  antiquary,  rendered  Mr.  Prescott  much  assistance.     Mr. 
A.  H.  Everett,  American  minister  in  Spain,  and  his  secretary  of  le- 
gation, interested  themselves  to  procure  what  might  have  been  diffi- 
cult of  access  without  such  official  aids.    Mr.  P.  thus  obtained  some 
works  not  found  in  the  general  libraries,  and  many  of  which  are  not 
cited  by  any  European  writer,  at  least  out  of  Spain.    He  secured, 
for  instance,  a  complete  collection  of  all  the  laws,  ordinances,  and 
pragmdticas^  published  during  the  reign  of  Ferdinand.    In  addition, 
a  number  of  unpublished  MSS.  of  that  age,  invaluable  for  illustratioo, 
and  probably  little  known  even  to  Castalian  scholars,  were  procured. 

Investigations  so  patient,  industry  so  iron-like,  and,  we  may  add, 
morality  so  commendable  and  so  uncommon  in  going  to  the  foun- 
tain-heads, will  have  their  reward.  The  labor  will  be  appreciated 
throughout  the  civilized  world.  Thanks  will  flow  in  to  Uie  author 
from  proud  and  jealous  Europe.  For  us,  Americans,  the  work  will 
have  special  claims.    Isabella  has  been  justly  termed  the  mother  of 
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America.  Her  reign  is  inseparably  connected  with  the  fortunes  of 
this  new  world.  l%ose  interested  in  the  Catholic  question,  as  many 
are  in  this  country,  will  find  in  these  volumes  much  food  for  contem- 
plation. They  contain  the  best  account  of  the  Inquisition  which  has 
appeared,  derived  mainly  from  the  voluminous  disclosures  of  Llorente. 

14. — AntiquUates  Americanae^  sice  Scriptores  Septentrianales  Rerum 
Ante^Columbianarum,  in  America.  Samling  afdei  Narder» 
Oldskrijier  in  deholdte  efterretninger  am  de  gamU  Nordhoers- 
opdagelsereiser  til  America^  fra  del  \Ode  til  del  \Ade  Aarhun* 
drede.  Edidit  Societas  Regia  Antiqaariorum  Septentrional 
lium.    Hafniae,  1897.  4to.  pp.  479. 

This  great  work,  a  solitary  copy  only  of  which  we  have  seen,  was 
edited  by  Prof  C.  C.  Kafn  of  Copenhagen,  and  is  brought  out  under 
the  patronage  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Danish  Antiquanes.  It  gives 
extracts  from  eighteen  ancient  authors  principally  Icelandic ;  several 
containing  detailed  accounts  of  the  discovery,  and  all  of  them  allu- 
sions to  it  About  one  half  of  the  volume  consists  of  two  narratives. 
The  first  may  be  called  the  History  of  £ric,  the  first  settler  of  Green- 
land, and  the  second,  which  is  the  longer  performance,  is  the  His- 
tory of  Thorfinn  the  Hopeful,  who  conducted  the  most  important 
expedition  to  Vinland  or  Wineland,  a  name  given  to  the  country  dis- 
covered, from  the  abundance  of  grapes  found  by  the  adventurers. 
Appended  to  these  extracts  and  documents,  is  an  account  of  certain 
monuments  of  the  ancient  occupation  of  Greenland  by  the  Scandi- 
navians. There  seems,  on  the  whole,  to  be  good  reason  for  believ- 
ing that  these  reports  of  the  discoveries  of  the  Northmen  are  founded 
on  fact,  and  that  the  American  continent  was  visited  by  them  in  the 
elevenUi  century. 

15.^~Specimen8  of  Foreign  Standard  Literature.  Edited  by  George 
Ripley.  Vols.  I.  md  11.^  containing  Philosophical  MiscelUt' 
nies^from  the  French  of  Cousin^  Jouffroy^  and  Benjamin  Con* 
slant.    Boston :  Hilliard,  Gray  <Sc  do.  1838.  pp.  383,  376. 

The  publication,  of  which  these  two  volumes  form  the  commence* 
ment,  has  special  reference  to  the  three  leading  divisions  of  Philoso* 
phy.  History  and  Theology  ;  though  its  plan  includes  wiitings  of  a 
popular  character,  selected  from  the  most  finbhed  specimens  of  ele* 
gant  literature,  and  adapted  to  interest  the  great  mass  of  intelligent 
readers.  The  following  works  will  compose  a  part  of  the  series : 
Menzel's  History  of  German  Literature  ;  Goethe's  Life,  his  Corres* 
pondence  with  Schiller,  Zelter,  etc.,  and  his  Conversations  with  Ex^k* 
ermann ;  Benjamin  Constant  on  Religion,  and  on  Roman  Polythe- 
ism ;  De  Wette's  Lectures  on  the  Philosophy  of  Religion ;  Select 
IGnor  Poems  of  Goethe  and  Schiller ;  GuizotS  GGstory  of  Civiliza- 
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tion ;  Herder^s  Select  Religious  Writii^;  Life  of  Jean  Paul  Bidi- 
ter ;  Joufiroy^s  Moral  Philosophy  ;  Lync  Poems  from  Komer,  No- 
valis,  Uhland,  etc. ;  Schelling  on  the  Philosophy  of  Art ;  Selection 
from  Lessing,  etc.  The  series  of  volumes,  if  it  should  be  coDtinuedy 
will  be  composed  of  the  contributions  of  difiexent  translatoTB,  entirs- 
ly  independent  of  each  other.  It  will  be  devoted  to  the  advocacy  of 
no  exclusive  opinions,  and  is  designed  to  include  works  and  autboxs 
of  the  most  opposite  character,  wiSiout  favor  or  prejudice.  We  no- 
tice among  the  writers  from  whom  it  is  proposed  to  make  tian^- 
tions,  the  names  of  Neander,  ScMeiermacher,  C^hausen,  and 
Twesten. 

The  first  two  volumes  of  these  Miscellanies  contain  translatkxis 
from  the  miscellaneous,  philosophical  works  of  Victor  Couran,  Theo- 
dore JoufiTroy  and  Benjamin  Constant.    Introductory  and  explanato- 
ry notes  are  supplied  by  the  translator.    The  extracts  from  Cousin 
are  upon  the  destiny  oi  modem  philosophy,  eclecticism,  the  moral 
law  and  liberty,  the  idea  of  cause  and  of  die  infinite,  religion,  mys- 
ticism, stoicism,  classification  of  philosophical  questions  and  schools. 
M.  Cousin  was  bom  at  Paris,  Nov.  26,  1792.    In  1810  he  entered 
the  Normal  school,  of  which  he  became  the  principal  after  the  revo- 
lution of  1890.     In  1815,  he  succeeded  M.  Royer-Collard  as  pro- 
fessor of  philosophy  in  the  fttculty  of  literature  in  the  univenity  of 
Paris.     At  the  same  time,  he  taught  philosophy  at  the  Normal  school. 
In  1817  and  1818  he  visited  Germany,  and,  in  1820,  the  north  of 
Italy.    In  1822,  the  Normal  school  was  suppressed.    In  1884,  M. 
Cousin,  while  travelling  in  Germany,  was  seized  through  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Jesuits  and  imprisoned  for  several  months.    The  afiitir, 
however,  terminated  to  his  honor  and  to  the  shame  of  his  enemies. 
In  1827,  he  was  reinstated  in  his  office  in  the  university  of  Posm. 
From  1890  to  1895  he  published  four  new  volumes  of  the  transla- 
tion of  Plato,  a  new  edition  of  his  own  Philosophical  Fragments,  an 
edition  of  the  posthumous  works  of  M.  Maine  ae  Biran,  and  a  work 
on  the  Metaph^ics  of  Aristotle.     His  Reports  oa  the  state  of  Pub- 
lic Instruction  m  Prussia  are  well  known  in  this  country.     His  latest 
work,  1896,  is  on  Public  Instruction  in  Holland.    In  1892,  he  was 
made  a  peer  of  France. 

M.  JoufiTroy  is  a  pupil  and  friend  of  M.  Cousin.  The  extrscts 
from  his  writings  are  on  common  sense,  skepticism,  history  of  phi- 
losophy, faculties  of  the  human  soul,  method  of  philosophical  study, 
eclecticism  in  morals,  good  and  evU,  how  dogmas  come  to  an  end, 
the  Sorbonne  and  the  philosophers,  reflections  on  the  philosophy  of 
history,  the  influence  of  Greece  in  the  development  of  humanity,  and 
the  present  state  of  humanity. 

The  passages  from  Benjamin  Constant's  writings  are,  on  tfie  pro- 
gressive development  of  religious  ideas,  the  human  causes  whidi 
nave  contributed  to  the  establishment  of  Christianity,  and  the  perfec- 
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tibifity  of  the  human  race-  M.  Coimtant  was  bora  of  French  parents 
at  Lausanne  in  Switzerland,  in  1767.  He  expired  shortljr  aher  the 
revolution  of  July,  1690.  He  is  not  regarded  as  ranking  in  philoso- 
phy with  Cousin  and  Joufiroy.  All  three  were,  however,  uiited  in 
opposition  to  the  old  French  school  of  infidel  philosophy,  and  as  ar- 
dent fiiends  to  freedom  of  thought  and  of  expression. 


ABTICLE   Vni. 

LiTSBABT  AND  MlSCELI«ANBOU8  INTELLIGENCE. 

Sntte)  J&taUs.' 

Proftstor  Morsels  EtedrO'Jlia.giutie  Telegraph. 

As  thb  laFentioD  i»  attracting  some  interest  in  this  country,  and  as  other 
tountries  are  bestowing  much  attention  upon  £lectric  Telegraphs  construct- 
ed on  somewhat  similar  principles,  we  have  thought  it  proper,  in  noticing 
this  invention,  to  give  a  few  facts  and  dates  to  determine  who,  among  all 
the  rival  claimants,  is  entitled  to  the  honor  of  a  discovery  which,  to  use  the 
words  of  a  distinguished  statesman,  **  is  to  make  a  new  era  in  the  progress 
of  human  improvements." 

The  suggestion  of  the  possibility  of  conveying  intelligence  by  means  of 
electricity  most  have  occurred  many  years  since,  to  scientific  and  ingenious 
men,  both  in  this  and  in  foreign  countries,  but  no  practical  method  has  been 
devised,  until  very  recently,  of  putting  this  possibility  to  the  trial  of  ezperi* 
ment.  We  might  suppose  that  Franklin  himself  would  naturally  have  sug^ 
gested  the  ides,  but  it  does  not  appear  that  he  or  any  of  the  philosophers  of 
his  day  thought  of  it,  it  is  stated  on  good  aut{iority  that,  as  early  as  the 
year  1800,  the  idea  was  suggested  by  an  individual  in  this  country  ;  and  Dr. 
Coz  of  Philadelphia,  in  1816,  in  a  published  document,  not  only  avowed  his 
belief  in  the  possibility  of  conveying  intelligence  by  electricity,  but  hinted 
at  soipe  means  of  doing  it,  and  predicted  that  new  discoveries  in  science 
would  probably  accomplish  it;  yet  no  invention  was  made.  In  Europe, 
Prof.  Oersted  of  Copenhagen,  only  a  few  years  since,  (we  have  not  before  ue 
the  precise  date),  suggested  the  possibility  of  an  electric  Telegraph.  Am- 
ptie  of  Paris,  and  Prof.  Barlow  of  London,  about  the  year  1830,  both  pro- 
claimed its  possibility,  but  devised  no  practicable  mode.  In  1832,  Prof. 
Morse  of  the  University  of  the  city  of  New  York,  while  returning  from 
France,  unconscious,  as  we  are  told,  that  even  the  thought  of  sending  in- 
telligence by  electricity  had  ever  occurred  to  another,  conceived  the  idea, 
and  devised  a  mode  of  cairying  it  into  effi»ct.    He  invented  a  system  of 
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signs  or  characters  by  which  to  read,  and  a  mode  of  permanently  recording 
by  electricity.  On  his  arrival  he  immediately  proceeded  to  have  parts  of  the 
apparatus  made,  as  it  is  at  present  in  operation ;  and  but  for  hindrances, 
not  coijfiected  with  the  invention,  would  have  produced  the  apparatus  com- 
plete in  J  832.  The  distinguished  Prof.  Gauss  of  Gottingen,  about  two 
years  since,  (1U36),  invented  a  mode  of  communicating  intelligence  by 
means  of  an  electric  wire,  deflecting  a  magnetic  needle,  which  mode,  we 
learn,  he  has  now  in  use  at  Gottingen  for  about  three  miles.  Prof.  Wheat- 
stone  of  the  London  University  also  invented  a  mode  in  1835  or  — 6,  using 
five  wires  or  circuits,  and  has  constructed  a  system  of  signs  by  the  dtfiettum 
of  magnetic  needles. 

The  general  plan  of  Prof.  Morse's  Telegraph  was  first  published  in  April 
1837.  The  first  intelligence  of  Prof.  Wheatstone's  operations  reached  this 
country  in  May  1837,  one  month  after  Prof.  Morse's  had  been  before  the 
American  public.  Prof.  Morse's  plan  embraced,  from  the  beginning  in 
1832,  but  one  wire  or  circuit.  It  is  now  successfully  accomplished  by  him, 
and  by  it  he  causes  a  pen  permanently  to  torite  the  characters  of  his  intelUgtma. 
He  showed  the  efiiciency  of  his  machinery  in  July  and  August  1837,  and  in 
September  following  made  trial  of  it  for  a  distance  of  half  a  mile.  Since 
that  time  his  new  machinery  with  ten  miles  of  wire  has  been  constructed  and 
is  perfectly  satisfactory  in  its  operation.  Eminent  scientific  men  in  New 
York,  Philadelphia,  and  Washington  have  witnessed  its  performance,  ap* 
prove  the  plan,  and  perceive  no  insurmountable  obstacles  to  its  universal 
application.  Whatever  therefore  may  have  been  previously  hinted  in  re- 
gard to  the  practicability  of  an  £!ectric  Telegraph,  it  appears  that  Prof. 
Morse  is  the  ^rst  who  has  devised  an  original  Telegraph  accomplishing  its 
object  perfectly.  His  plan  was  devised  prior  to  his  knowledge  of  the  Euro- 
pean inventions  of  the  same  name,  and  accomplishes  its  object  in  a  totally 
different  mode,  more  simple,  less  expensive,  and  more  complete  and  perma- 
nent. It  has  been  introduced  to  the  consideration  of  Congress,  and  we 
learn,  with  satisfaction,  that,  in  all  probability,  the  means  for  an  extensive 
trial  of  this  Telegraph  will  be  furnished.  Should  its  success  equal  the  ex- 
pectations of  most  who  have  examined  it,  the  results  of  this  discovery  upon 
society  will  be  greater  than  the  imagination  of  the  most  sanguine  can  now 
distinctly  conceive. 

Mr.  O.  A.  Taylor's  Catalogue  of  the  Library  of  the  Andover  Theological 
Seminary,  which  we  have  before  alluded  to,  Vol.  IX.  p.  251,  is  now  complet- 
ed. It  makes  a  very  portable  and  substantial  octavo  of  531  pages.  It  was 
commenced  by  Mr.  Robinson,  late  librarian.  Mr.  Taylor  has  labored  upon 
it  for  two  years.  It  is  in  the  alphabetical  form.  The  name  of  the  author  is 
first  given,  and  than  all  his  productions  are  arranged  under  it,  except  that 
whole  works  are  placed  first.  A  short  biographical  notice  of  the  author  is 
prefixed.  A  foundation  is  laid  by  the  use  of  certain  characters  fi>r  a  syste- 
matic Index  at  some  future  time.    Mr.  Taylor  has  given  not  only  all  the 
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titUt  of  books,  pamphlets,  ete.,  but  all  tbe  important  articlet  in  the  largest 
and  most  valoable  works  and  periodical  publications.  The  number  of  vol- 
umes described  is  not  far  from  12,000.  Many  of  them  are  of  great  value. 
A  very  considerable  proportion  are  in  the  Latin  and  German  languages  con- 
nected with  biblical  and  theological  studies.  The  library  is  deficient  in 
English  literature.  Mr.  Taylor  will  have  the  thanks  of  all  tbe  friends  of  the 
Seminary  and  of  religion  for  his  labor.  It  is  what  few  persons  will  folly 
appreciate,  industry,  perseverance,  accurate  and  extensive  bibliographical 
learning  have  been  lavishly  expended.  We  hope  to  notice  the  volume  more 
folly  hereafter. 

The  cause  of  science  has  lately  met  with  a  very  severe  loss  in  the  death 
of  Nathaniel  Bowditch,  LL.  D.,  F.  R.  S..  president  of  the  American  Acad- 
emy of  Arts  and  Sciences.  He  died  in  Boston  March  16,  in  the  65th  year 
of  his  age.  His  translation  of  the  great  work  of  La  Place  on  Celestial  Me- 
chanics, to  which  he  added  a  commentary  and  many  original  notes  of  his 
own,  has  given  celebrity  to  his  name  throughout  the  world.  His  practical 
works  on  navigation  are  of  the  highest  value. 

Mr.  Marsh's  Icelandic  Grammar  is  in  tbe  press  at  Burlington,  Vt. — ^The 
New  York  Review  is  to  be  hereafter  united  with  the  American  Quarterly. 

dttat  SStftafn. 

Mr.  Wilberforce's  Life  is  in  the  press  of  Mr.  Murray.  It  will  be  com- 
prised in  four  Vols.  8vo.,  with  portraits.  It  is  edited  by  his  sons  Rev.  Rob- 
ert I.,  and  Rev.  Samuel  Wilberforce.  The  Memoirs  are  drawn  from  a  jour- 
nal, in  which,  during  a  period  of  fifty  years,  Mr.  Wilberforce  was  accustom- 
ed to  record  bis  private  sentiments  and  his  remarks  on  the  incidents  of  the 
day.  The  work  will  be  enriched  from  his  correspondence  with  his  distin- 
guished contemporaries. 

Gibbon's  History  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  fimpire  with  notes 
by  Milman  and  Guizot  is  publishing  in  London  in  monthly  volumes.  The 
original,  unmutilated  text  of  Gibbon  is  given,  along  with  a  candid  and  dis- 
passionate examination  of  his  misstatements  on  the  subject  of  religion. 

Lieutenant  Wellsted's  Travels  in  Oman,  the  Peninsula  of  Mt.  Sinai  and 
along  the  Shores  of  the  Red  Sea  are  in  press  in  two  Vols.  8vo. 

A  Catalogiie  of  the  Irregular  Greek  Verbs,  with  all  their  tenses  extant, 
their  formation,  meaning  and  usages,  has  been  translated  from  Buttmann*s 
Ausibbrlicbe  Sprachlehre,  by  Mr.  Fishlake. 

Leonard  Homer,  F.  R.  S.  has  translated  M.  Cousin's  "  Present  State  of 
Education  in  Holland,  with  special  reference  to  the  schools  for  the  working 
classes." 

Tbe  second  and  third  volumes  of  Mr.  Hallam's  <*  Introduction  to  the  His- 
tory of  Literature  in  the  15th,  16th,  and  17th  centuries,"  the  first  volume  of 
which  was  noticed  in  our  last  No.,  are  now  in  press. 

Or.  Carr  has  been  consecrated  bishop  of  Bombay,  and  Dr.  Spencer  bishop 
of  Madras ;  the  last  as  the  successor  of  the  holy  and  venerated  bishop  Corria. 


5$I4  Literary  and  Miscell.  BUelUgefioe. 

The  distribntioiii  printing,  or  trtnslation  of  the  Sciiptnreey  in  whole  or  in 
psrt,  hu  been  promoted  by  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  directly 
in  66  languages  or  dialects,  indirectly  in  69 ;  total  135.  The  nomber  of  Ter- 
sions,  omitting  those  which  are  printed  in  different  characters  only,  is  157. 
Of  these,  105  are  translations  never  before  printed,  issues  of  Bibles,  since 
the  commencement  of  the  society,  3,990,678;  Testaments,  6,309,987;  total, 
10,293,645.    fixpenditore  from  the  commencement,  £  2,291^884. 

3Belgfttm. 

By  recent  investigations  it  was  ascertained  that  the  scarcity  of  Bibles  is 
very  great.  In  one  village,  a  Bible  was  found,  which  ten  or  twelve  persona 
subscribed  for  together,  and  sent  one  of  their  number  into  Holland  to  buy; 
and  there  it  cost  them  42  francs.  During  the  last  year,  8420  copies  of  the 
Bible  were  distributed  in  this  country. 

8trau88*s  Life  of  Jesus  continues  to  attract  great  attention.  Its  publieap 
tion  seems  to  have  been  the  signal  for  an  avowal  of  infidelity  on  the  part  of 
multitudes  in  Germany.  The  book  has  been  ably  examined,  and  its  pon- 
tions  overthrown  particularly  by  Neander  and  Tholuck. — Gesenins  is  now 
prosecuting  his  labors  on  his  Thesaurus. — Hengstenberg  is  regarded  with 
increasing  fear  by  the  enemies  of  evangelical  religion.  His  views  on  church 
government,  church  and  State,  etc.  are  not  of  the  most  tolerant  order.— 
Some  of  the  posthumous  works  of  William  von  Humboldt  are  looked  for 
with  much  anxiety. — ^The  concluding  Nos.  of  Freytag's  Arabic  Iiexicon  do 
not  yet  come  to  hand. — The  Leipsic  Gazette  announces  that  the  new  num- 
ber of  Schumacker's  Astronomical  Notes  contains  a  discovery,  made  by  Dr. 
Encke,  professor  of  astronomy  at  Berlin,  that  the  planet  Saturn  has  three 
rings  instead  of  two,  as  hitherto  believed. 

The  people  of  Polynesia  have  no  names  for  many  of  the  animals  mentioned 
in  the  Scriotures.  They  had  never  seen  horses  till  the  missionaries  introduced 
them.  At  some  of  the  islands  the  people  had  pigs  in  great  abundance,  and 
they  called  the  horse  "  the  pig  that  carries  the  man."  In  the  Polyneeian  di- 
alects, a  vowel  intervenes  between  every  two  consonants.  This  made  it  im- 
possible to  TahUianixe  the  word  A^m,  for  not  only  the  two  consonants  must 
have  been  divided,  but  the  letter  «,  not  known  in  the  language,  most  have 
been  changed  or  omitted.  Jn  this  case,  the  mimsionaries  reserted  to  the 
Greek,  hippos^  and  rejecting  the  s  and  one  p,  made  hipo.  In  refeience  to 
baptism f  there  was  a  native  word,  which  signified  the  application  of  water, 
without  determining  the  precise  manner  in  which  that  water  is  ^iplied. 
Lest,  however,  dispute  should  arise,  they  resorted,  like  the  Englidi  tmnsla- 
iors,  to  the  Greek,  and  chose  a  term  which  any  native  can  pronounce  and 
emnpfehend. 
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A.  JSntiquUaies  Jhnerieanae  noticed  519. 

Miiwm^  »kfMpk,W0rk9 of,  noticed  S57.  AnHqKities  of  the  Jews,  Dr.  Pmlfrey's 

A4mm€omemt qf  Biktiottl  KmnoUdge  60.  IieoUires  on,  noticed  j5] 5. 

Muswn»  to  Gftrii£wm<y,  v^re^pnoicy  Appeal,  JraUnud,   to  the  Amerieon 

of  m  Greek  and  RonuM  writers  203.  ChureheSj  together  with  a  Plan  for 

The  Oreeks  and  Romtmi,  in  the  eaikeiie  Umwn  om  ApoetoUe  prUui' 

tame  of  the  aposUes,  were  not  ac-  pleo  86. 

eostomed  to  visit  ieriualem  903.  B. 

The  qaeetkm  in  reference  to  thoee  BaiUy's  Famuhf  Preacher,  noticed  961 . 

writers  who  flourished  from  the  BaUamtiniej  Rao.  E.    TraMdatum  of 

time  of  Domitisn  to  the  end  of  the  Hengstenherg  on  the  Causet  of  the 

age  of  the  Antonines  906.    Greek  Demal  of  the  Moamie  Origin  ^  the 

writers  906.    Roman  writers  906.  Pentateuch  416. 

the    Christians    found    able    and  Batmnes,  Prof.  E.  P.  on  the  Advance' 

In    the    age    of    the    Antonines  mant  of  BOUcal  Knowledge  eo. 

ekiqiient    adrooales  911.      Writ^  BMe  JHctianary,  Union,  noticed  945. 

eis  who  entered  into  controyersy  BibUcal  Knowtedge,  the  Admmcement 

with  the  Christians  914.    Crescens  0/6O. 

915.  Lncian  916.   Celras  990.    In  BiesenthaVe  Hehrew  Lexicon  reviawed 

the  age  of  the  Antonines  the  Chris-  489. 

tians  nad  obtained  notoriety  991 —  Bnah,  Prof,  Exposition  of  the  Books  of 

994.     Christians  not  unknown  to  Joshua  and  Judges  by,  noticed  969. 
men  of  letters  996.    Eulogists  of 

the  Christians  997.  TheEpicureans  C. 

and   Cvnies   despised  the  Chris-  CathoUe  Union  on  Aposttdic  Principles, 

tians  223.  Plan  for,  ^  Dr.  Sehmueker  86. 

AnaUufies  batween  Mature,  Providence,  Christianittf,  tt^remuney  of  Allusions 
and  Grace  344.  The  first  analogy  to  m  Greek  and  Roman  writers  903. 
respects  the  cpialifications  for  en-  C9uistian  Professor,  the,  noticed  953. 
inring  into  the  kingdoms,  humility  Church,  PharceUus,  Prite  Essay  by,  on 
and  £itk  345.  Secondly,  they  are  reUgious  Dissensions  959. 
gsTemed  by  general  laws  347.  Classus,UtHityoftheStudyqftotheO' 
The  laws  ef  each  kingdom  are  logical  Students  2S,  An  edict  of  the 
self-executing  348.  There  is  a  emperor  Julian,  advice  of  Angus- 
striking  analogy  in  the  degree  and  tine  99.  The  Reformers  felt  that 
manner  of  sovereignty  exercised  in  even  profane  learning  was  from 
each  kingdom  349.  Necessity  for  God,  and  to  be  applied  to  his  glory 
active  exertions  in  each  of  the  three  31.  It  materially  assists  in  the  in- 
kingdoms  359.  The  same  apparent  terpretatton  of  the  Scriptures  39. 
myrtnre  of  good  and  evil,  oraer  and  Refines  the  taste  and  onickens  the 
eonfasian,  ligfat  and  darkness,  in  sense  of  the  beautifril  33.  The 
each  3S6.  In  each  God  brings  clnsics  anciently  called  the  Au- 
good  ont  of  evil,  etc.  357.  nmnities  34.    TKe  neglect  of  clas- 

AnjgUhSaxon  DieOmary,  noticed  and  sical  studies  to  be  attributed,  in 

commended  SM,  some  measure,  to  the  manner  in 
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which  they  are  taught  in  acade- 
mies and  colleges  36  etc. 
ComucUan  of  the  Old  and  JVev  Testn- 
menu,  by  Prof.  Twesten  of  BerUn 

Court  of  Romt,  History  of  noticed  254. 
Cousinj  VictoFi  his  Life  and  Works, 

noticed  519. 
Cowper^  new  edition  of  his  works  by 

Southey  and  Grimshawe  514. 
CriHeal  /Notices  245,  503. 

DaUf  Pres.  on  the  sdf-deterwimng 
Power  of  ffie  Wai503. 

DelugeSf  Historical  and  Gedogieal, 
compared  1.  Argument  from  ex- 
amination of  contents  of  caverns 
and  fissures  1.  In  a  cavern  in 
Yorkshire,  more  than  twenty  spe- 
cies of  animals  made  out  from  rel- 
ics 2.  The  deluges  of  Geology 
and  of  Scripture  agree  in  being 
comparatively  recent  4.  In  being 
of  great  extent  4.  The  language 
of  Scripture  5.  Of  commentators  6. 
Objections  8.  Arguments  against 
the  identity  of  the  two  deluges  ap- 
pear to  preponderate  9.  Objections 
derived  from  Geology,  etc.  against 
the  truth  of  the  Mosaic  history  of 
the  deluge  considered  10. — viz.  It 
is  thought  that  certain  natural  pro- 
cesses now  going  on  must  have 
had  an  earlier  date  than  the  Noa- 
chian  delu^  10.  It  was  formerly 
urged  that  it  is  mathematically  im- 
possible for  the  present  oceans  of 
the  globe  to  be  raised  so  high  as  to 
coyer  its  wh(^  surface  11.  Some 
narts  of  the  fflobe  are  said  to  ex- 
hibit no  marks  of  diluvial  agency 
12.  The  existence  and  preserva- 
tion of  the  olive  on  mount  Ararat 
have  been  ur^d  as  objections  13. 
Change  of  climate  at  the  epoch  of 
the  geological  deluge,  etc.  13.  An- 
other objection  is,  that  pairs  of  all 
the  animals  on  the  slobe  could  not 
haye  been  preserved  in  the  ark  14. 
The  present  distribution  of  animals 
on  the  globe,  etc.  16.  Many  spe- 
cies, both  of  animals  and  plants, 
are  capable  of  enduring  great  ya- 
rieties  of  climate  16.  fiutue  great- 
er part  of  animals  and  plants  are 


confined  to  particnlar  districts  of 
the  globe  17.  The  deluge  may  not 
have  been  universal  19.  A  new 
creation  of  animals  and  plants  may 
have  taken  place  subse^enttottie 
deluge  19.  Such  a  hypothesis 
probable  21.  Could  any  natural 
causes  have  produced  the  deluge? 
^.  Some  suppose  the  deluge  was 
caused  by  the  approximation  of  a 
comet  to  the  earth ;  some,  by  the 
sinking  down  of  continents  beneath 
the  ocean,  etc.  22.  Others  impute 
it  to  the  sudden  elevation  of  the 
bottom  of  the  ocean ,  etc .  23.  Sum- 
mary of  conclusions  from  the  pre- 
ceding discussion  25. 

Denial  of  the  Mosaic  Origin  of  the 
Peniaieuch,  Causes  of  416. 

Design  ef  Theological  Seminaries  187. 

E. 

Edwards,  B.  B.  on  the  Connection  be- 
tween the  Old  and  JVeao  Testamads 
232. 

Europe,  Stale  of  during  the  Middle 
^ges,  by  Henry  Hallam,  noticed  247 

Evidences  of  the  Genuineness  of  the 
GospeU  265. 

EvDoid  on  the  Use  of  the  Tenses  m 
Hebrew  131. 

F. 

Faith,  Views  of  the  Reformers  on  448. 

Family  Preadur,  the,  noticed  261. 

Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  History  of 
their  Reign,  by  Prescott  518. 

Fish,  Samuel,  M.D.  onthe  Mtureif 
Instinct  74. 

Fosdiek,  D,  Jr.  on  Literary  Impos- 
tures ?Q, 

Fraternal  Appeal  to  the  American 
Churches,  together  with  a  Plan  for 
cathoUe  Union,  on  Apoatolie  Prmd- 
plesQd, 

G. 

Chspels,  the.  Evidences  of  the  Genu- 
ineness of,  by  A*  /forton.  Reviewed 
by  M.  Stuart  265.  General  re- 
marks 265  etc.  The  work  of  Mr. 
Norton  not  superfluous  271.  Fo- 
sitions  which  nave  been  taken  hj 
leading  Geologists  272  etc.  The 
aim  of  Mr.  Norton's  book  is  to  ex- 
amine the  positions  275.     Agree- 
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mettt  of  the  reipectiTe  copies  of  the 
foar  goepels,  the  present  Greek 
text  275.   InterpolatioDs  276.   Was 
the  gospel  of  Matthew  written  in 
Hebrew  276.     Argument  against 
Eichhom's  positions  27b  etc.   £vi- 
dence  respecting  the  authors  of  the 
gospels  to  be  derived  from    the 
works  of  Justin  Martjrr  208  etc. 
Supposition    that   he   quoted    the 
ffospel  according  to  the  Hebrew  301 . 
Not  probable  34)2.    The  testimony 
of  Papias  as  recorded  by  Eosebius 
304.     Spurious  epistles  304.     Mr. 
Norton's  caution  commended  305. 
Testimony  of  Clement  of  Rome  305. 
Importance  of  the  author's  notes 
3U6.    Examination  of  Griesbach's 
celebrated   theory   respecting  the 
Western,  the  Alexandrian,  and  the 
BjTxantine  classes  of  Mss.  307.  The 
author's    reasoning   highly    com- 
mended 30d.     Hug's  recensions  ex- 
amined 310.    The  author's  conclu- 
sion on  the  subject  of  Mss.  310. 
Commended  311.      Various  read- 
ings of  the  Greek  text  of  the  New 
Test,  considered  in  relation  to  their 
character  and  importance  311.  Less 
in  proportion  than  in  most  of  the 
classic  authors  312.     Method  of 
detecting  passages  of  spurious  ori- 
gin 315.     No  new  doctrine  discov- 
ered and   no  old  one  shaken  by 
criticism  316.    The  author's  effort 
to  show  that  Matthew's  gospel  was 
originally  written  in  Hebrew,  and 
his  reasons  for  considering  Matt.  I. 
II.  etc.  supposiHtums  fCxtLmined  317 
etc.    Various  readings  of  the  gos- 
pels   compared    by    Origen    317. 
Correspondencies  of  the  nrst  three 
gospels    318.      Discrepancies    in 
chronology  321,  336.    The  suppo- 
sition that  two  of  the  evangelists 
copied,  the  one  from  his  predeces- 
sor, and  the  other  from  both  his 
predecessors,  examined  321 .    Ori- 
gin of  the  theory  of  a  Protevangdi' 
vm  322.     Recapitulation  325.      A 
more  satisfactory   method  of  ac- 
counting for  the  coincidences  of 
the  first  three  gospels  326.    Fur- 
ther consideration  of  the  same  327. 
The  author's  theory  of  an  original 
Hebrew  gospel  examined  330.    Ex- 


amples of  discrepancy,  etc.  331. 
Has  Justin  Martyr  actually  quoted 
our  canonical  gospel  33i).  Mr. 
Norton  supposed  to  reject  the  idea, 
of  inspiration :  expressions  to  be 
regretted  340.  Concluding  re- 
marks 341  etc. 

Crreek  and  Roman  writers  ^  infre^ency 
of  illusions  to  Christianity  in  203. 

Grimshawej  his  edition  of  Cowper  no- 
ticed 514. 

H. 

HaekeU,  Prof,  H.  B,  Translation  of 
Tschimer  on  the  infreqtuncy  of  illu- 
sions to  Christianity  in  Greek  and 
Raman  writers  203. 

Hallam,  Henry ^  Works  ofj  noticed  247. 

Head  of  the  Church,  Head  over  all 
Things  344. 

Hebrew  Prophets,  a  new  Translation 
of  noticed  260. 

Hebrew  Tenses,  Review  of  Prof  Ew- 
aid  on  the,  by  M,  Stuart  131.  Com- 
mendation of  Prof.  E.  132.  Syntax 
of  the  Verb  134.  Of  the  two  modes 
with  Vav  relative  or  conversive 
137.  Vav  relative  with  the  second 
mode  137.  Vav  relative  with  the 
first  mode  141.  Participle  or  rela- 
tive tense  143.  Remarks  on  the 
preceding  account  of  the  Hebrew 
tenses  146  etc. 

Hengstenberg,  Pref.  on  the  Causes  of 
the  Denial  of  the  Mosaic  Origin  of 
the  Pentateuch  416. 

Hickok,  Prof  L.  P.  on  the  Design  of 
Theological  Seminaries  167. 

Historical  and  Geological  Deluges 
compared  1. 

Hitchcock,  Prof,  on  the  Historical  and 
Geological  Deluges  1. 

Holy  Ghost,  on  the  Sin  against  506. 

Hovey  Prof,  his  Letters  from  ^the 
West  Indies  noticed  512. 

I. 

Impostures,  Literary  39.  What  are 
we  to  understand  by  the  expression^ 
literary  impostures  f  39.  Three 
classes,  the  first  of  which  are  pla- 
giarists 41 .  There  have  been  men 
of  considerable  reputation  who 
could  unblushingly  advocate  this 
species  of  robbery  42.  Examples 
of  its  practice  among  the  ancients 
43.    Modern  exus]Hes :    Barbora, 
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Bishop  of  Ugento,  Riehaxd  Com* 
berland,  Dr.  Middleton,  ete.  44. 
Rank  and  wealth  have  obtained 
unmerited  eminence  in  the  literary 
world  at  the  expense  of  gifted  de- 

SendenU  45.  A  citrioiu  aocoant 
y  Disraeli  46.  The  seeond  class 
of  literary  impostures  consists  of 
fiMrferSf  46.  Forgeries  connected 
wiUi  religion,  46.  Examples  since 
the  christian  era  and  before  the 
dawn  of  letters  47.  Examples  in 
more  modem  times  49.  DTsraeli's 
account  of  the  ibr|^ries  of  Joseph 
Vella  49.  Impositions  on  an  Eng- 
lishman by  a  Hindoo  pundit  50. 
Lauder's  temporarjjr  imposition  up- 
on the  public  relating  to  Milton  s 
Paradise  Lost  51.  The  poems  of 
Ossian  57.  Frauds  of  W.  H.  Ire- 
land in  relation  to  the  writings  of 
Shakspeare  57.  Playful  literary 
impositions  58,  ete. 

it^eguency  of  alhuianB  to  Ckrutimmiy 
in.  Greek  amd  Roman  wrUers  203. 

insttiicli  on  the  nature  off  74.  Defini- 
tion of,  75.  Opinions  of  Descartes, 
Reid  and  Darwin  75.  Of  Cud- 
worth,  M.  Bnffon,  M.  Reimen  and 
Cuvier  76.  Of  Dupont,  and  of  Dr^ 
Oood  77.  Instinctive  actions  seem 
to  be  perifbrmed  through  the  inter- 
vention of  the  will  80,  ete. 

hulrwEtion  Pykjtic  m  Enrope,  Report 
on  517. 

J. 

James's  Guistian  Professor^  notieed 
253. 

Justification,  Faith  and  the  aetioe  oho' 
dUemu  of  Christ,  Views  qf  the  early 
Reformers  on, — Introduction  448. 
Bearing  of  these  views  upon  the 
agitatiuff  controversies  of  tne  times 
449.  Importanee  of  the  subject 
451.  Views  on  justification  453. 
The  term,  just^sation,  not  of  re- 
cent coinage  453.  The  terms,  par- 
4on,  forgiveness,  and  justinca> 
tion  employed  as  synonymes  454. 
Views  of  Augustine  454.  Of 
Oecumenius,  Bernard  and  of  John 
Calvin  455.  Of  Uiwinus  459.  Of 
Paraeus  463.  Imputation  of  the 
righteousness  of  Christ  and  remis- 
sion of  sins  customarily  joined  in 
465.    Melaaethonsays 


thai  justitaitioa  mffuBM  fiafive« 
nessof  sins466.  tW  French  tad 
Augsburg  Confesskms  unite  snb- 
stantialW  in  the  same  sentissent 
467.  Also  the  Saxony  and  Belgic 
catechisms  468.  Wendeliae  re- 
marks that  they  express  the  whole 
nature  of  justification  who  affirm 
that  it  consists  in  the  forgiveness 
of  sins  469.  Dr.  Tilenns  says  that 
either  forgiveness  or  imputatioo 
taken  sepajatehr  expresses  the 
whole  nature  or  justification  470« 
Bimilsr  statement  of  Piseator  478. 
The  Calvinistic  chwch,  at  the  first. 
almost  entirely  took  the  gimuia 
that  pardon  was  the  whole  <n  justi- 
fication 473.  The  Calvinists  gxad- 
ually  began  to  make  a  distinction 
474,  (pinions  of  Dr.  Amandns 
Polanus  474.  Dr^  F.  Gomar  476. 
He  explains  forgiveness  of  sins  ss 
the  pnor  member  of  justifioation 
477.  A  modem  definition  of  par- 
don the  same  which  the  later  Re- 
formers gave  of  justification  478. 
Recent  instances  of  depwtnie  fitom 
primitive  Calvinism  479,  such  ss 
that  Adam  wasnot  created  righteou 
479.  The  same  the  opinion  of  Dr. 
Taylor  of  Norwich  480.  Osiander 
condemned  fiir  maintaining  this 
opinion  48J. 

K. 
Knowledge,  BibUeal,  the  advaaeement 
of  60.  What  does  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  Scripture  involve? 
A  thorough  acquaintance  with  the 
original  languages  of  Scripture  y^ 
an  acquaintance  with  the  geopa^ 
plqr  Kud  antiquities  of  ancient  Pal- 
estine, etc.  61.  An  enlarged  ac- 
quaintance with  ancient  historv  62. 
With  the  internal  history  of  the 
ancient  world,  its  moral,  religious 
and  political  condition  63.  With 
the  laws  of  human  language  64. 
The  constitution  of  man  consider 
ed  as  an  intellectual  and  moial 
being  65.  A  right  state  of  heart 
66.  How  may  a  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  the  Scriptures  be  most 
eifootttally  difl[bsed  ?  We  roust 
have  some  men  in  the  church  who 
shall  press  evoty  department  of  hQ>- 
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Ileal  And  theoloffieal  learning  to  ita 
utmost  limits,  66.  The  great  body 
of  the  christian  ministry  must  re- 
ceive sach  an  education  as  shall 
enable  them  to  avail  themselves  of 
the  results  of  the  investigations  of 
others  69.  The  original  languages 
of  Scripture,  the  Latin  language  70. 
Theolc^ical  Seminaries,  71.,  etc. 


■enthal  might  have  carried  out  more 
folly  his  idea  of  reOniting  roots  498. 
Roy  has  not  accomplished  his  plan 
of  copying  each  form  of  every  He- 
brew word  that  occurs  in  the  Bible 
499.  The  plan  an  absurd  one  500. 
The  author  not  familiar  with  the 
letters  of  the  cognate  dialects  500. 
Errors  on  the  word  -ras  501.    On 

L  ^^  ^ord  y-r^  502.    General  opin- 

Lsmi  Ouarles,  his  works  noticed  512  '^^  ^^'^  contents  503. 

Ltmdia,  lUo,  R.  W,  <m  the  vieufs  of  the  I^^rieSypublic  174.    The  great  want 

Rrformers  on  jtistifiaUionj  faith  and  '"  **^*"  country  of  ample  libraries 

Ae  aOkfe  obedience  of  Christ  ^S,  ^^^-      Arguments    for   efforts    to 


Latere  from  the  West  Indies,  noticed. 
512.  ' 

Uaeograipky^  Hebrew  482.    Review 
of  Biesenthal*s  and  Roy's  Hebrew 
Dietioiiaries   482,      Gwat   recent 
improvements  in  the  department  of 
philology  482.    Qualifications  of  a 
lexicographer  483.    Changes  in  the 
usages  of  languages  484.    I<{ecessi. 
tv  of  a  knowledge  of  the  cognate 
cialeets  of  a  language  485.    The 
lexicographer   must  discover   the 
primary  meaning  of  a  word  and 
trace  a  connection  between  it  and 
its  numerous  secondary  significa- 
tions  487.     Use   of  comparative 
philology  487.     Summary  of  the 
lexicographer's  duties  487-    Great 
learning  and  useful  labors  of  Ge- 
aenius  488,    Comparisons  between 


found  them  175.    The  whole  pop- 
ulation personally  and  vitally  in- 
terested   176.      The    interests   of 
Christianity  require  it  177.     The 
condition  and  prospects  of  our  large 
commercial  cities  ooth  demand  and 
favor  such  an  effort  177.    The  sev- 
eral departments  of  art,  science 
and  literature  require  $  800,000  to 
place  them  on  a  respectable  footing 
m  a  library  of  reference  179.  Num- 
ber of  volumes  in  the  principal 
public  libraries  in  the  United  States 
180.     Libraries  of  Colleges   180. 
Of    Theological    Seminanes  182. 
Other  public  libraries  182.    The 
principal  libraries  of  Europe  183. 
The  libraries  of  the  United  States 
compared  with  those  of  £urope  185. 
Appeal  to  American  citiiens  185. 


the  Hebrew  and  the  Indo-£u'  Jf^^ory  Impostures  39. 
ropean  tongues  489.  Biesen- 
tbal's  Dictionary  exhibits  great 
aoeuraey,  a  familiarity  with  bib- 
lical and  rabbinical  literature, 
and  an  inqairinjp  and  philosophical 


lAteraiure  of  Europe^  in  the  fifteenth, 
sixteenth  and  sei0bnteenth  centuries, 
by  Henry  HaUam,  noticed  247. 

M. 


turn  of  mind  in  the  author  490.  ^^V^y  ^'  ^>*  ^^  ^»n  against  the  Ho- 

Roy's  Dictionary  undertaken  on  no  '^  Ghost,  noticed  506. 

■ettled  principles,  extremely  care-  ^^^^^-^g^y  Condition  of  Europe  dur- 

less  in  its  execution,  and  betrays  an  ^^  ^^t  noticed  247. 

almost  total  ignorance  of  the  first  ^^'^onaries,  a  new  order  of,  noticed 

gineiples  of  Hebrew  grammar  490.  ^^' 

Merits  of  Bieeenthal's  work  proved  ^^^^  origin  of  the  Pentateuch,  causes 

by  examples  491.    Connection  be-  .//^  *'«*»«'  */»  ^16. 

tweeniVliandfVrt492.    Singular  Mother  p  Request,  the,  notictd  2&i, 

error  of  Roy  492.    Definition  of  __ 

nVn  by  the  two  writers  493.    Re-  .,           - ,     .     ^- 

Mistakes  of  Roy  on  these  words  tieed  508                              y       »^ 

496.     nnfi  and   o-jrj  497.    Bie-  Jfordheim«r,Prqfesiorf  Critical  Grttnh 
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Index, 


mar  ef  the  Hebrew  langtutge, 
noticed  2li2. 

Nordheimer^a  Review  of  BiesenihaVs 
and  Roy* a  Hebrew  Lexicon  4S2. 

^urtonj  Andrewa^  Evideneca  of  the 
genuintnesa  of  the  goajieUy  hy^  Re- 
tietced  hy  M.  Stuart  li()5. 

Noyfa^  George  R.,  ji  new  tranalation 
of  the  Hebrew  Propheta,  bUf*notieed 
2(30. 

O. 

Obedience  of  Chriatf  the  active^  Views 
of  the  Reformer  a  on,  448. 

Old  and  Xew  Teatamenta,  Connection 
off  232.  introductory  remarks  232. 
The  name^Holy  Scriptures,  defined 
233.  How  far  the  Old  Testament 
can  be  regarded  as  the  rule  of  faith 
and  life  for  Christians  235.  •  It  con- 
tains divine  revelations  and  pre- 
cepts 235.  How  far  these  are  of 
authority  236.  The  New  Testa- 
ment not  in  opposition  to  the  Old 
237.  The  Old  Testament  in  con- 
trast with  the  New  240.  An  over 
estimate  of  the  OM  Testament  by 
the  older  theologians  242.  The 
religion  of  the  Old  Testament  not 
identical  with  that  of  the  New  243. 

P. 

Packard,  J.  On  the  utility  of  the  study 
of  the  dassica  to  Theological  students 
28. 

Palfreuy  J,  G,  His  Lectures  on  the 
Jewish  Scriptures  andAntiauitifs  515 

Patton,  Proj,R.  B.  on  Public  Libra- 
ries 174. 

Pentateuchy  Causes  of  the  denial  of 
the  Mosaic  origin  of  the  416.  In- 
troductory notice  416.  Shallow 
and  skeptical  interpretation  418. 
Calvin  and  his  successors  420. 
Spencer  421.  Clericus  425.  J.  D. 
Alichaelis  430.  Eichhorn's  Crit- 
ique upon  Michaelis  431.  Histori- 
cat  skepticism  435.  Reverence  for 
history  began  to  disappear  in  the 
oeventeenui  century  426,  —  insuffi- 
cient to  account  for  the  change  of 
opinion  in  respect  to  the  Pentateuch 
4§7.  Other  causes  439.  Judgment 
of  late  historians  440,— differs  from 
toat  of  theologians  440.'  Heeren's 
position  441.  Johannes  V.  Mtiller 
443.    Laden  443.    Wachler  444. 


Schloflwr  and  Leo  445.    Von  Bot- 

teck  446.    Ideler,  a  distingaished 

chronologist  447. 
Persia  f  information  /rom,  263. 
Peters,  Anxonetta  R,  Memoir  ef,  no- 
ticed 259. 
Plan  for  Catholic  Union  on  Apottelie 

principles  86. 
Pofitical  Economy,Elemento  of  moticei 

257. 
PrescoU's    Ferdinand   and    IsmhdUf 

noticed  518. 
Prophecies,  Principles  of  utUrpTOtimg 

the,  noticed  257. 
Public  Libraries  174. 

R. 

Reformation,  8chmucker*M 

on,  commended- ^fl. 
Reformers,  Views  of,  on  the 

of  justification,  faiih  amd  the  active 

obedience  of  Christ  448. 
Religious  Dissensions^  their  eoMseand 

cure,  noticed  259. 
Responsibility,  Limitation  of  513. 
Ripley,  Geo.  his  Specimens  of  Forrign 

Literature  noticed  519. 
Rome,   Outline  of  a  history  of  the 

Court  of,  noticed  254. 
Roy's  Hebrew  Lexieon,  reviewed  48S. 

S. 

Saron-Anglo,  Boswortk*s  Dietiomary 
of,  noticed  509. 

Sehmucker^  S.  S,,  D,  D.,  Fraternil 
appeal  of,  to  the  American  chnrch- 
es,  together  with  a  plan  for  Catho- 
lic union  on  Apostolic  principles 
86. 

Schmucker,  Dr.  'his  Diseomroe  omAe 
Reformation,  noticed  507. 

South  Africa,  Wanderings  m,  moiitei 
009. 

Southey,  hts  edition  of  Gowper  no- 
ticed 514. 

Specimens  of  Foreign  Standard  LTte- 
rature  519. 

Steedman,  A.  his  Adventures  amd  Wan- 
derings  in  South  Africa, noticed  Sff9. 

Stowe,  C.  E.  His  Report  on  PvMic 
instruction  m  Europe  517. 

Stuart,  M.  on  the  Hebrew  Tenses  131. 

Stuart,  M.  Review  of  Jforion  on  the 
Genuineness  of  the  Gospels  265. 

Studyofthe  classics,  UtOityoff^theo^ 
logical  studonum. 
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TtfyOn^,  J.B.JVeto  TrihuUtohis  Memo- 
ry lUfiUsd  60Q. 

TetiamenUf  (Md  and  JfeWt  the  Omnee- 
tiimof23SL 

Tkeolojneal  SewtmarieSf  Design  of  187. 
To  furnisli  the  most  efficient  min- 
istry for  the  world  188.  They  must 
labor  to  extend  and  perfect  theo- 
logical science  188.  To  secure 
a  uiorouffh  and  specific  mental  dis- 
cipline 191.  And  to  cultivate  a 
7^irit  of  warm  deroUonal  piety  193. 
hey  must  be  allowed  the  free  in- 
▼esturation  of  the  Bible  193.  Must 
not  foster  a  sectarian  spirit  195. 
Must  not  interfere  in  ecclesiastical 
government  197.  Must  stand  re- 
sponsible to  the  enlightened  senti- 
ment of  the  christian  church  198. 
B^lesiastical  bodies  must  not  grant 
licenses  but  at  the  completion  of  a 
ftdl  coarse  of  study  199.  The 
number  of  theological  seminaries 
may  safely  be  left  to  the  result  of 
iair  competition  200.  They  must 
be  the  subjects  of  the  unceasing 
prayers  of  the  church  201. 

TteHnur,  H.  T.  on  the  infrequency 
of  "Che  allusions  to  Christianity  in 
Greek  and  Roman  writers  203. 

TweaUny  Prof,  of  Berlin,  on  the  Con^ 
neeiian  of  the  Old  and  /few  Testa- 
nunis^iin 

Tyler ^  W.  8.  on  f  Ae  Analogies  between 
Jfature,  Providence,  and  Grace, 

U. 

Unum  BihU  Dictionary,  noticed  245. 

Union^  Catholic,  on  Apostolic  prind- 
vles,planfor, and  Fraternal  Appeal, 
%y  ur^  Sckmucker,  86.  A  few  prin- 
ciples premised  89.  The  duty  of 
Christians  to  endeavor  to  heal  di- 
visions and  promote  unity  among 
all  whom  they  profess  to  regard  as 
disciples  of  Christ  90 ; — urged  by 
serijiMTal  injunctions  90.  Testimo- 
ny of  Paul  against  the  spirit  of  sec* 
tvianism  91.  Import  of  the  word 
oi^MiC  (heresy)  93.  Example  of  the 
Apostles  amd  of  the  Apoeiolie  and 
sabsequent  age  95.  Di^renccs  of 
opinion  and  practice  respecting  the 
ooservance  of  the  sabbath,  ete.  96. 
▲11  acknowledged  Christians  resid- 


ing in  the  same  place  belonged  to 
the  same  church  98.    Banjul  tf' 
fects  of  sectarian  divisions  99,  They 
destroy  community  of  interest,  eto. 
99 ; — mipede  the  impartial  study  of 
the   Scnptures  101 ;  —  retard  the 
spiritual  conquests  of  Christianity 
102;'are  unfriendly  to  the  spread 
of  the  gospel  in  heathen  lands  103. 
The  nature  of  the  union  of  the  prim- 
itive church  106.     It  did  not  consist 
in  any  compact  ecclesiastical  or- 
ganization of  the  entire  church  in  a 
nation  under  one  supreme  judica- 
tory 106.    The  first  synod  or  coun- 
cil after  the  apostolic  age  108.    It 
did  not  consist  in  the  organization 
of  the  whole  church  under  one  vis- 
ible head,  eto.  110.    The  papal  hi- 
erarchy 111.     The  unity  of  the 
primitive  church  did  not  consist  in 
absolute  unanimity  in  religious  sen- 
timents 113.    The  Scriptures  eon- 
tain  no  provision  to  preserve  abso- 
lute unity  of  sentiment  113.     Dif- 
ferences of  opinion  did  exist  among 
the  primitive  Christians  115.    The 
first  means  of  union  was  entire  uni> 
ty  of  name ,118.    The  second,  uni* 
tv  of  opinion  on  all  fundamental 
doctrines  120.  The  Apostle's  creed 
121.    The  Nicene  creed  123.    The 
third  bond  of  union  was  the  mutual 
acknowledgement  of  each  other's 
acts  of  discipline  125.    The  fourth 
was  sacramental  and    ministerial 
communion,  126;   the  fifth,  occa- 
sional   epistolary   communication 
VJ& ;  and  the  last  was  occasional 
consultation  in  councils  or  synods 
130. 

The  same  subject  continued  363. 
Dates  of  the  successive  formation 
of  the  several  protestant  churches 
364.  The  Lutheran  church  364 ; 
the  German  Reformed,  the  Episco- 
pal, the  Baptist,  the  Presbyterian, 
ete.  365.  Causes  of  sectarian  str^e 
366.  Absence  of  any  visible  bond 
of  union,  eto.  367.  Separate  or- 
ganization on  the  ground  of  doctri- 
nal diversity  367.  The  use  oftrans^ 
fundamental  creeds  366.  Testimo- 
ny of  Origen  369.  Sectarian  train- 
ing of  the  rising  generation  371. 
Sectarian  idolatry  or  man-i 
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373.    EzelnsiT8  enlttyationofiec-  eommon  creed    406.     Chorchet 

tarian  literature  374.    EccleBiaiti-  thould  adopt  geographictl  niioM 

cal  ]>ride  374'.    Conflict  of  pecuni-  407.    The  JSpoMtoiic  PralettMl  dm- 

arj  interests  375.    The  pnmitiTe  festum  406.    Apostles'  creed— the 

church  free  firom  this  375.    Apos-  United  Protestant  confession  409. 

tolic  canons  376.    Opinion  of  Ne-  Mode  of  operation  414. 

ander  377.  Remedy  of  existing  evils  Utility  of  lAe  study  of  the  dutktts 

379.    Universal  confonnitj  not  re-  Theologieal  Stuasmts  96. 
quired,  360.     Denominations  not 

required  to  renounce  their  respec-  V. 

tive  standards  361.    PlanofUmon^  Views  of  ike  early  Refarmere  on  lk» 

Jirstfeature282.  &coiu2/ea<icra 363,  doetrtne  of  Just^Uatian,  FaiA  md 

Third  feature  393.    Creed  to  con-  the  active  phedience  qf  Chntt  448. 
•ist  oftwo  parts  393.    Advantages 

of  such  a  creed,  394 — to  keep  her-  W. 

etics  out  of  the  church  394~to  give  wajAaindf  Francis ^  D,  P.,  EUmestt  ef 

prominence  to  acknowledged  truths  Political  Economjf  by,  noticed  857. 

395.  Fourthfeaturey  free  sacramen-  —  on  the  lAmitatum  of  Human  At- 

tal,  ecclesiastical  and  ministerial  sponsihiUtv  6%Z. 

communion  400.    Fifth  feature,  co-  West  Indies,  Letters  from,  notioed,5lS 

operation,  as  far  as  practicable,  re-  Wm,  Pres,  Day  on  503. 
radless  of  sect  403.    Sixth  feature^ 

the  Bible  the  text-book  of  mstruc-  Y. 

tion  405.    Seventh  feature,  mission-  Young  JHseiple,  noticed  259. 
aries  should  profess  and  use  the 


Zbratum .    On  p«  343,  line  6  from  the  top,  read  ndraeU  instead  ciJMt. 
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Geology  a^d  Reyelation. 

By  tbt  Rev.  Enoch  Fond,  D.  D.  Prof,  of  Tboolofy  in  the  Tbool.  Sem.  Baogor,  Me. 

"  Thy  word"  saith  the  devout  Psalmist,  " is  true  from  the 
heginmngy  and  every  one  of  thy  righteous  judgments  endureth 
forever."  Other  systems  of  doctrine  and  philosophy  have  had 
their  day.  They  have  risen  into  notice  ;  have  gathered  around 
them  abettors  and  followers ;  have  flourished  for  a  time,  and 
then  passed  into  silence  and  forgetfulness.  But  not  so  the 
system  of  Divine  revelation.  This  has  •stood  the  test  of  time, 
and  will  stand  when  time  shall  be  no  more.  It  has  gathered 
strength  from  the  assaults  of  enemies,  and  from  all  the  forms  of 
trial  to  which  it  has  been  subjected,  and  is  as  unchangeable  and 
enduring  as  the  throne  of  heaven.  '^  The  grass  withereth,  and 
the  flower  fadeth  ;  but  the  word  of  our  God  shall  stand  for- 
ever"    "  Forever,   O  Lord,  thy  word  is  settled  in  heaven" 

Infidels  have  long  hoped  and  predicted,  that  the  investiga- 
tions of  science  would  invalidate  the  claims  of  Divine  revela- 
tion. In  this  expectation,  they  have  turned  from  one  science 
to  another,  and  have  eagerly  caught  at  any  fact  or  appearance 
which  could  be  tortured  into  a  seeming  accordance  with  their 
views.  As  might  be  expected,  they  have  had  their  eye  upon 
the  researches  of  the  geologist.  They  have  Anxiously  lollowed 
him  from  steep  to  cavern,  fit>m  mountain  height  to  the  deepest 
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explored  recesses  of  the  earthy  in  confident  expectation  that 
something  would  be  discovered  which  might  be  regarded  as 
contradictory  to  revealed  truth. 

Geological  investigations  have  not,  indeed,  been  brought  to  a 
termination ;  nor  is  it  likely  that  they  will  be  for  a  great  while  yet 
to  come.  Still,  enough  has  been  discovered  to  entitle  geology 
to  be  regarded  as  a  scienccy  and  to  lead  to  some  very  important 
general  conclusions.  My  present  object  is  to  compare  these 
conclusions — those  of  them  which  may  be  considered  as  estab- 
lished— with  the  teachings  of  the  Bible  ;  and  to  show,  in  the 
first  place,  that  there  is  no  discrepancy  between  the  two ;  but 
secondly,  that  in  many  points,  the  former  go  to  ittustrate  and 
support  the  latter. 

The  single  point,  in  which  there  is  so  much  as  the  appear- 
ance of  discrepancy  between  the  deductions  of  geology  and  the 
statements  of  Scripture,  respects  the  age  of  this  world,  or  the 
date  of  its  creation.  It  is  assumed  by  the  objector,  that  the 
Scriptures  make  the  age  of  the  world  to  be  something  less  than 
six  thousand  years — that  immediately^  previous  to  the  creation 
of  our  first  parents,  the  world  itself  was  created  out  of  nothing. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  demonstrated  by  geologists, 
that  the  world  has  existed  much  more  than  six  thousand  years ; 
that  its  existence  dates  back  to  a  vastly  remote  period ;  that 
the  placing  of  man  upon  it  is  comparatively  a  recent  event  in 
its  history.  I  need  not  go  into  the  detail  of  proof  on  which 
this  geological  conclusion  is  based.  To  my  own  mind  it  is 
perfectly  satisfactory.  I  would  as  soon  think  of  disputing  the 
Copemican  system  of  astronomy,  or  the  results  of  modem 
chemistry  as  to  the  elementary  constituents  of  what  used  them- 
selves to  be  considered  elements,  as  to  call  in  question  the  de- 
ductions of  geology  respecting  the  great  antiquity  of  the  world. 
There  is  no  accounting  for  numberless  facts  which  meet  us,  as 
we  penetrate  into  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  or  walk  upon  its 
surface,  but  by  supposing  the  earth  itself  to  have  existed  ibr  a 
very  long  period — a  period  remotely  anterior  to  the  origin  of 
dor  race. 

Here  then,  it  is  said,  is  a  manifest  contradiction  between  the 
deductions  of  geology,  and  the  declarations  of  Scripture.  The 
teachings  of  the  Bible  are  contradicted  by  plain  matters  of  fact, 
and  of  course  cannot  be  received  as  true. 

But  let  us  look  at  this  subject  again.  Let  us  be  sure  that 
we  understand  some  of  the  first  verses  in  the  Bible,  before  we 
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declare  them  iDconsistent  with  facts,  and  abandon  the  entire 
volume  of  inspiration  as  an  imposture. 

Id  attempting  to  explain  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis,  I  shall 
not  take  the  ground  that  this  is  mere  human  tradition,  and  no 
part  of  the  revelation  which  God  has  given  us.  It  is  an  un- 
questionable part  of  Divine  revelation.  We  have  as  much 
reason  to  think  this  portion  of  Scripture  inspired,  as  that  in- 
spiration may  be  predicated  of  any  other  part  of  the  Bible. 

Nor  shall  I  take  the  ground  that  this  chapter,  and  several 
which  follow  it,  are  a  poetical  mythuSf  a  /a&/e,  designed  to 
convey  moral  instruction  under  a  seeming  narration  of  facts. 
For  the  truth  is,  these  chapters  are  not  poetry,  but  simple  prose. 
They  are  not  a  parable,  but  a  plain  narration  of  important 
facts ; — facts,  the  truth  of  which  is  assumed  in  the  subsequent 
parts  of  Scripture,  and  on  the  ground  of  which  the  most  im- 
portant doctrines  are  based. 

Nor  shall  I  take  the  ground  that  the  term  day^  so  firequently 
recurring  in  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis,  signifies  an  epoch — ^an 
indefinitely  long  period  of  time.  I  think  it  signifies  a  litercd 
day,  including  the  evening  and  the  morning — a  period  of  twenty- 
ibur  hours.  This  is  the  proper  philological  interpretation  of 
the  word,  as  here  used  ;  and  we  nave  no  occasion,  and  as  it 
seems  to  me  no  right,  to  lay  it  aside,  for  any  less  apposite  and 
less  usual  sense.* 

I  have  said,  that  those  who  represent  geology  as  mconsis- 
tent  with  Scripture,  assume  that  the  Scriptures  make  the  en- 
tire age  of  the  world  to  be  something  less  than  six  thousand 
years.  But  have  they  any  right  to  this  assumption  ?  Where 
is  it  said  in  Scripture  that  the  world  we  inhabit  was  made  out 
of  nothing  near  the  time  of  the  creation  of  our  first  parents  ? 
Nowhere*  **  In  the  beginning,  God  created  the  heavens 
and  the  earth."  This  is  an  independent,  a  most  important, 
and  I  will  add  (considering  the  circumstances  under  which  it 

*  I  know  that  the  original  word  here  employed,  like  our  English 
word  day  by  which  it  is  translated,  is  used  with  considerable  latitude 
In  the  Scriptures,  and  elsewhere ;  so  that  the  particular  sense  in 
which  it  18  used,  must  be  learned  from  the  connection.  And  in  the 
first  chapter  of  Genesis,  the  connection,  as  it  seems  to  me,  determines 
that  the  word  stands  for  a  literal  day.  Each  day  consists  of  an  eve- 
tung  and  a  morning.  Besides,  on  the  seventh  day  the  Sabbath  was 
instituted,  whieb  has  never  been  understood  to  include  more  than  a 
literal  day. 
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was  uttered)  a  most  wonderful  proposition, — annooncing  that, 
at  some  time — at  some  remote  period  of  antiquity — God  did 
create,  did  bring  into  existence,  the  heavens  and  the  earth. 
At  what  time,  in  the  lapse  of  eternal  ages,  this  great  event 
took  place,  we  are  not  informed.  What  was  the  appearance 
or  consistence  of  the  earth,  at  its  first  creation,  we  are  not  in- 
formed. What  changes  it  underwent — ^what  forms  of  animal  or 
vegetable  life  it  bore  upon  its  surface — what  upheavings  and 
revolutions  passed  over  it,  during  the  remoter  periods  of  its 
history,  we  are  not  informed.  The  geologist  has  space  enough 
here,  for  his  deepest,  his  widest  researches.  He  has  scope 
enough  for  any  conclusions  which  he  may  be  led  to  adopt, 
without  the  remotest  danger  of  trenching  on  any  of  the  annun- 
ciations of  revealed  truth. 

That  a  very  long  period — how  long  no  being  but  Grod  can 
tell — ^intervened  between  the  creation  of  the  world,  and  the 
commencement  of  the  six  days'  work  recorded  in  the  following 
verses  of  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis,  there  can  be,  I  think,  no 
reasonable  doubt.  It  was  during  this  period,  that  the  earth 
assumed  a  solid  form.  Its  heated  masses  began  to  cool  and 
conglomerate.  The  primary  rocks  were  chrystalized.  The 
transition,  the  secondary,  and  the  deeper  portion  of  the  tertiary 
rocks  were  deposited  and  petrified.  The  lower  forms  of  ani* 
mal  and  vegetable  life  appeared.  Vast  multitudes  of  marine 
and  amphibious  animals — some  of  them  of  huge  and  terrific 
forms — ^lived,  and  died,  and  their  remains  became  imbedded  in 
the  solid  rocks.  Vast  quantities  of  vegetable  matter  also  accu- 
mulated on  the  earth,  and  was  treasured  up  in  its  deep  founda- 
tions, in  the  form  of  coal,  for  the  future  use  and  benefit  of  man. 

It  is  evident  that  the  earth,  during  this  period,  underwent 
frequent  and  terrible  revolutions.  Its  internal  fires  were  raging 
in  their  prison-house,  and  often  bursting  through  the  crust 
which  confined  them.  The  mountains  were  upheaved  from 
their  deeper  than  ocean  beds ;  trap  dykes  were  formed ;  and 
the  stratified  rocks  were  tilted  from  their  horizontal  positions  in 
every  direction. 

It  was  subsequent  to  one  of  these  terrible  revolutions,  which 
had  torn  the  earth  from  its  very  centre,  merged  the  greater  part 
of  it  beneath  the  ocean,  and  destroyed  nearly  every  trace  of 
animal  and  vegetable  existence,  that  we  have  mention  made  of 
it,  in  the  second  verse  of  our  Bible.  It  was  then  ^nhj  ^nn 
confused  and  desolate,  and  darkness  was  upon  the  face  of  the. 
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vast  abjss.  The  earth  was  dark  at  this  period,  not  because 
there  was  no  sun,  but  because  caliginous  gases  and  vapors 
had  utterly  obscured  the  light  of  the  sun,  and  shut  it  out  urom; 
the  desolate  world. 

But  God  had  not  abandoned  the  work  of  his  own  hands. 
He  had  nobler  purposes  to  answer  by  this  seemingly  ruined 
world,  than  any  which  had  yet  been  manifested.  It  was  no 
longer  to  be  the  abode  only  of  saurians  and  mastodons,  and 
other  huge  and  terrific  monsters,  but  was  to  be  fitted  up  and 
adorned  for  a  new  and  nobler  race  of  beings.  Accordingly  the 
Spirit  of  God  began  to  move  upon  the  troubled  waters,  and 
order  and  harmony  were  gradually  restored. 

At  length  "  God  said,  let  there  be  light,  and  there  was 
light."  The  dense  clouds  and  vapors  which  bad  enveloped 
the  earth,  and  shut  out  entirely  the  light  of  heaven,  were  dissi- 
pated, so  that  it  was  easy  to  distinguish  between  night  and  day, 
^' And  God  saw  the  light,  that  it  was  good  ;  and  God  divided 
the  light  from  the  darkness.  And  God  called  the  light  day, 
and  the  darkness  he  called  night ;  and  the  evening  and  the 
morning  were  the  first  day." 

''And  God  said,  let  there  be  a  firmament  in  the  midst  of  the 
waters,  and  let  it  divide  the  waters  from  the  waters.  And  God 
made  the  firmament,  and  divided  the  waters  which  were  under 
the  firmament,  from  the  waters  which  were  above  the  firma- 
ment ;  and  it  was  so.  And  God  called  the  firmament  heaven. 
And  the  evening  and  the  morning  were  the  second  day."  The 
work  here  denoted  was  the  elevation  of  the  clouds,  and  the 
separation  of  the  aerial  waters,  by  the  visible  firmament — ^the 
seeming  expanse  of  heaven — ^from  those  which  rested  on  the 
surface  of  the  earth. 

"  And  God  said,  let  the  waters  under  the  heaven  be  gather- 
ed together  unto  one  place,  and  let  the  dry  land  appear ;  and 
it  was  so.  And  God  called  the  dry  land  earth  ;  and  the  gath- 
ering together  of  the  waters  called  he  seas.  And  God  saw  that 
It  was  good.  And  God  said,  let  the  earth  bring  forth  grass,  the 
herb  yielding  seed,  and  the  fruit  tree  yielding  fruit  after  his  kind, 
whose  seed  is  in  itself,  upon  the  earth  ;  and  it  was  so.  A-nd  the 
earth  brought  forth  grass,  and  herb  yielding  seed  after  his  kind, 
and  the  tree  yielding  fruit  after  his  kind,  whose  seed  is  in  itself; 
and  God  saw  that  it  was  good.  And  the  evening  and  the  morn- 
ing were  the  third  day."  In  the  course  of  this  day,  vast  portions 
of  the  earth's  surfiice  were  elevated,  and  other  portions  were  de* 
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pressed.  Contments  were  raised,  and  the  oceans  were  made  to 
know  their  bounds.  As  soon  as  the  dry  land  appeared,  it  b^;an 
to  be  clothed  with  vegetation.  The  forming  hand  of  the  Crea- 
tor covered  it,  in  many  instances,  with  new  species  of  trees  and 
vegetables,  in  place  of  such  as  had  been  finally  destroyed. 

'^  And  God  said.  Let  there  be  lights  in  the  firmament  of  bea* 
ven,  to  divide  the  day  from  the  night ;  and  let  them  be  for 
signs,  and  for  seasons,  and  for  days,  and  for  years.  And  let 
them  be  for  lights  in  the  firmament  of  heaven  to  give  light  upon 
the  earth  ;  and  it  was  so.  And  (jod  made  two  great  lights ; 
the  greater  light  to  rule  the  day,  and  the  lesser  light  to  rule  the 
night.  He  made  the  stars  also.  And  God  set  them  in  the 
firmament  of  the  heaven  to  give  light  upon  the  earth,  and  to 
rule  over  the  day,  and  over  the  night,  and  to  divide  the  light 
fron)  the  darkness.  And  God  saw  that  it  was  good.  And  the 
evening  and  the  morning  were  the  fourth  day."  The  language 
here  used  does  not  import,  that  the  sun,  moon  and  stars  were 
now  first  created/^  but  only  that  they  were  first  made  to  shine 
out  upon  the  renovated  earth.  They  now  became  visible  lights 
to  the  earth.  The  clouds  had  before  been  so  far  dissipated, 
that  it  was  easy  to  distinguish  between  day  and  night ;  but  now 
they  were  entirely  dispersed,  and  the  lights  of  heaven  shone 
down  upon  the  earth  '^  in  full  orb'd  splendor." 

In  all  this  chapter,  as  God  is  speaking  to  man,  so  he  speaks 
after  the  manner  of  men,  and  represents  the  progres»on  of 
things,  not  with  philosophical  precision,  but  as  they  would  have 
appeared  to  a  human  spectator.  For  instance,  when  it  is  said 
tnat  God  made  a  firmament,  we  are  not  to  understand  that  the 
seeming  canopy  above  us  is  a  literal  thing  or  substance,  called 
a  firmament,  but  only  that  such  is  the  appearance  to  a  specta- 
tor on  the  earth.  And  when  it  is  said  that  God  made  two  great 
lights,  and  set  them  in  the  firmament,  we  are  not  to  suppose 
that  the  sun  and  moon  were  now  first  created,  and  fixed  in  the 

*  The  original  word  here  translated  made  (v.  16)  is  not  the  same  as 
that  used  in  the  first  verse,  which  properly  signifies  to  create.  When 
it  is  said  that  *^  God  nuuie  two  great  lights,"  the  meaning  is  that  he 
made  them  to  become  lights  to  the  earth.  The  same  word  is  used  in  the 
fourth  commandment,  where  it  is  said  that  **  in  six  days  the  Lord 
made  heaven,-  and  earth,  and  sea,  and  all  that  in  them  is."  During 
the  six  days,  God  renetoed  the  face  of  the  desolate  earth,  and  made 
the  heavens  visible,  and  gave  the  seas  their  bounds,  and  filled  earth, 
and  air,  and  ocean  with  their  appropriate  inhabitants. 
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blue  expanse,  but  that  such  would  have  been  the  appearance 
to  roan,  had  he  been  in  existence  on  the  fourth  day,  when  the 
clouds  and  vapors  were  dispersed,  and  the  sun  and  moon  com- 
menced their  shining. 

On  the  fifth  day,  God  peopled  the  waters  with  fishes,  and 
the  air  with  birds  and  flying  fowls. 

On  the  sixth  day,  he  brought  forth  *'  the  beast  of  the  earth 
after  his  kind,  and  cattle  after  their  kind,  and  every  thing  that, 
creepeth  upon  the  earth  after  his  kind ;  and  God  saw  that  it 
was  good."  In  the  course  of  this  day,  God  created  man  also^ 
in  bis  own  image.  "  Male  and  female  created  he  them.  And 
God  blessed  them,"  and  gave  them  dominion  over  all  the  crea-» 
tures  that  he  had  made. 

**  On  the  seventh  day,  God  ended  his  work  which  he  had 
made ;  and  he  rested  on  the  seventh  day  ft'om  all  his  work 
which  he  had  made.  And  God  blessed  the  seventh  day,  and 
sanctified  it,  because  that  in  it  he  had  rested  from  all  his  work 
which  God  created  and  made."  Here  we  have  the  institution 
of  the  Sabbath — ^that  statedly  recurring  season  of  holy  rest, 
which  commenced  with  the  renovation  of  the  world,  and  is  to 
continue  to  the  end  of  it. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  in  the  six  days'  work  which  has 
been  considered,  we  have  an  account,  not  of  the  original  creO" 
tion  of  the  world — this  had  been  created  long  before — ^bot  of  its 
renovation ;— of  its  being  remodeled  and  refitted^  after  one  of 
those  terrible  revolutions  by  which  it  had  been  desolated,  and 
its  being  prepared  for  the  residence  of  innocent  and  happy 
man.* 

If  any  are  disposed  here  to  inquire,— on  suppositk)n  the 
earth  existed  for  a  long  period  after  its  creation,  before  it  was 
.fitted  up  for  the  use  of  man — ^why  we  have  no  particular  ac- 
count of  this  period  in  the  Scriptures ;  it  would  be  enough  to 
answer  that  toe  do  not  know.    Obviously,  however,  it  was  no 

*  It  18  remarkable  that  some  of  the  Christian  Fathers  entertaioed 
similar  views  respecting  the  creation  of  the  world,  to  those  which 
have  been  here-  expressed.  Justin  Martyr,  and  after  him  Grregory 
Nazianzen  ^  suppose  an  indefinite  period  to  have  elapsed  between 
the  creation,  and  the  first  ordering  of  all  things."  Basil  and  Origen 
"  account  for  the  creation  of  light  prior  to  the  fourth  day,  not  by  sup- 
posing that  there  was  no  sun,  but  that  the  rays  of  the  sun  were  pre- 
vented by  a  dense  chaotic  atraoepfaere,  from  penetrating  to  the  earth.* 
— Su  WiuvMuCM  Lecture*^  p.  178. 
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part  of  the  object  of  the  Divine  Author  of  Scripture  to  gratify 
the  mere  curiosity  of  man.  Why  have  we  no  particular  ac- 
count of  the  life  of  our  Saviour,  between  the  period  of  bis  child- 
hood, and  that  of  his  public  ministry  ?  Why  does  the  writer  of 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  leave  Paul  in  his  own  hired  house  at 
Rome,  and  not  follow  him  through,  to  the  end  of  his  eventful 
history  ?  It  was  enough  for  the  inspired  writer  to  make  us  ac- 
quainted with  the  original  creation  of  the  world,  and  of  its  being 
prepared  for  the  use  of  man.  This  is  all  in  which  we  have  a 
direct  personal  interest.  To  have  proceeded  further  in  the  nar- 
rative would  have  been  to  enter  a  field  of  scientific  inquiry  and 
curiosity  from  which  the  pen  of  inspiration  is  uniformly  and 
wisely  kept  aloof. 

In  view  of  what  has  been  said,  it  is  evident,  to  my  own  mind, 
that  there  is  no  discrepancy  certainly  between  the  teachings  of 
geology  and  those  of  the  Bible  respecting  the  date  of  the  world's 
creation.  Geology  assures  us  that  this  earth  must  have  existed 
for  a  very  long  period — one  remotely  anterior  to  the  creation  of 
man  ;  and  we  find  nothing  in  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis,  or 
in  any  other  part  of  Scripture,  which  is  at  all  inconsistent 
with  such  a  supposition.* 

But  it  is  not  enough  to  say  that  the  teachings  of  geology, 
ipd  those  of  the  Bible,  are  not  self-contradictory.  In  various 
particulars,  as  I  shall  now  proceed  to  show,  the  foimer  serve  to 
illustrate  and  support  the  latter.     « 

1.  Geology  teaches  that  this  world  had  a  beginning.  To  be 
sure,  it  places  its-  origin  at  a  very  remote  period.  Still  there 
was  an  origin — there  was  a  beginning.  Tlie  organizations  on 
the  earth,  and  in  the  earth  itself,  have  uniformly  taken  place  in 
an  ascending  series,  from  the  less  to  the  more  perfect.  Trace 
now  this  series  backward,  and  we  at  length  arrive  at  a  period 
when  there  were  no  organizations,  and  when  the  earth  itself 
was  not.  The  geological  conclusion  therefore  is,  that  the  earth 
was  originally  created  from  nothing.  The  same  also  is  a  doc- 
trine of  the  Bible.  '<  In  the  beginning,  God  created  the  hea- 
vens and  the  earth."  ''  Before  the  mountains  were  brought  forth, 
or  ever  thou  hadst  formed  the  earth  and  the  worlds  even  from 

*  When  this  article  was  written,  tbe  author  had  not  seen  Buck- 
land's  Bridgewaier  Treatise  on  Creology  and  Mineralogy.  He  has 
since  been  gratified  to  learn  that  his  own  views  of  the  first  chapter  of 
Genesis  agree,  to  a  shade,  with  those  of  that  celebrated  philosopher 
and  Christian. 
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eyerlasting  to  everlasting  thou  art  God."  Ps.  90:  9.    "  I  was 
set  up  from  everlasting,  or  ever  the  earth  was.^'  Prov.  8:  23. 

The  geological  conclusion  that  this  world  must  have  had  a 
beginning  is  of  very  great  importance  in  connection  with  natural 
theology*  The  most  plausible  of  all  the  atheistical  hypotheses 
are  those  which  assert  the  eternity  of  the  world.  Without  un- 
dervaluing anything  which  has  been  written  with  a  view  to  re- 
fute these  unreasonable  suppositions,  the  proper  refutation  of 
them  is  to  be  sought,  and  is  found,  in  the  world  itself.  Tracing 
back  geologically  the  history  of  this  globe,  and  (after  successive 
revolutions)  we  arrive  at  a  period,  when  it  contained  no  living 
things  and  when  it  was  incapable  of  sustaining  any  form  of  lira 
with  which  we  are  acquainted.  We  arrive  at  a  period,  when 
nought  terrestrial  existed  but  the  bare  elements  of  nature,  and 
when  in  all  probability  an  existence  was  imparted  even  to  these. 

2.  Geology  teaches  that  the  earth  we  inhabit  is  the  work- 
manship of  one  Ood.  This  is  evident  from  the  unity  of  des^n 
everywhere  exhibited  in  the  structure  of  the  globe.  T%e 
Bible  also  teaches  the  same  doctrine.  The  God  of  the  Bible  is 
one  Ood — to  whom  the  work  of  creation  is  ascribed. 

3.  Geology  teaches  that  the  Creator  of  the  world  is  a  being  of 
infinite  vnsdomy power,  and  goodness.  No  one  can  look  into  the 
interior  of  the  earth,  and  observe  its  massive  structure  and  mul- 
tiform organizations,  and  not  be  convinced  that  its  Maker  is  pos- 
sessed of  unlimited  wisdom  and  power.  As  little  can  we  doubt 
the  goodness  of  the  Creator.  To  give  but  a  single  indication 
of  this.  Was  there  no  goodness  manifested,  on  the  part  of  the 
Creator,  in  his  treasuring  up,  at  a  period  long  anterior  to  the 
creation  of  our  race,  those  measureless  coal  formations,  which 
are  now  beginning  to  be  exhumed  for  our  comfort  and  benefit  ? 
— ^No  reader  of  the  Bible  needs  be  informed  that  the  creation  of 
the  world  is  there  ascribed  to  a  Being  of  infinite  wisdom, 
power,  and  goodness. 

4.  Geology  teaches  that  the  earth,  compared  with  its  Creator, 
is  a  very  little  thing; — ^that  he  holds  it  in  his  hand,  and  can 
rock  it  on  its  base,  and  upheave  it  from  its  deep  foundations,  at 
bis  pleasure.  In  literal  accordance  with  this,  is  much  of  the 
language  of  the  Bible.  "  He  taketh  up  the  isles  as  a  very  little 
thing."  "  He  looketh  on  the  earth,  and  it  trembleth ;  he  touch- 
eth  the  hills  and  they  smoke."  '^  He  stood  and  measured  the 
earth ;  he  beheld  and  drove  asunder  the  nations ;  the  everlast- 
ing mountains  were  scattered ;  the  perpetual  bills  did  bow." 
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''His  lightnings  enlightened  the  world;  the  earth  saw  and 
trembled ;  the  bills  melted  like  wax  at  the  presence  of  the 
Lord."  At  language  such  as  this,  inBdelity  has  been  accustom- 
ed to  sneer,  and  shake  her  head.  <'  She  would  not  believe 
that  there  lives  a  Being  able  or  disposed  to  effect  such  stupen- 
dous changes  in  our  firmly  established  world.  But  geology  con- 
firms the  solemn  facts,  as  taught  by  revelation." 

5.  Geology  teaches  that,  previous  to  the  creation  of  man,  the 
earth  was  chiefly,  and  often  perhaps  entirely,  covered  vriih 
water.  Most  of  the  animals  oi  that  period  were  either  marine 
animals,  or  of  an  amphibious  character.  Most  of  the  plants  and 
vegetables  wei'e  such  as  grow  in  marshes  and  fens.  The  strati- 
fied rocks  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest,  are  all  to  be  referred 
to  the  action  of  water.  The  bowlders  which  occur  in  the  ter- 
tiary formations;  the  regular  layers  in  clay  pits  and  other 
places  below  the  diluvium,  all  proclaim  that,  at  the  period  im- 
mediately preceding  the  creation  of  man,  the  earth  must  have 
been  almost  entirely  covered  with  water. — ^This  conclusion  is 
in  literal  accordance  with  the  representations  of  Scripture. 
While  the  ruins  of  a  previous  organization  lay  formless  and  deso- 
late, ''  darkness,"  we  are  told, ''  was  upon  the  face  of  the  deep^ 
and  the  Spirit  of  God  moved  upon  the  face  of  the  waters  J*  it 
was  these  tertiary  waters  whbh  were  divided  by  the  firmament 
on  the  second  day  ;  and  were  gathered  into  seas  and  oceans  oo 
the  third. 

6.  Geology  teaches  that  man,  and  most  of  the  present  races 
of  animals,  have  not  existed  on  the  earth  more  than  a  few  thou- 
sands of  years.  In  the  transition  and  secondary  formations,  and 
in  the  deeper  portions  of  the  tertiary,  we  find  no  traces  of  human 
beings,  or  (with  few  exceptions)  of  such  animals  as  now  exist. 
Indeed,  it  is  not  at  all  likely  that  man  could  have  lived  on  the 
earth  at  that  period,  had  he  been  placed  here.  Dragons,  and 
mighty  lizards,  and  other  frightful  amphibious  creatures  were 
then  the  lords  of  the  creation.  It  is  only  in  the  upper  tertiary 
and  diluvial  formations,  that  we  find  the  remains  of  such  animab 
as  now  exist,  and  in  some  few  cases,  perhaps,  the  bones  of  men. 
Now  this  shows  conclusively  that  man,  and  the  present  races  of 
animals,  are  among  the  comparatively  recent  inhabitants  of  the 
earth.  They  cannot  have  existed  on  it  more  than  a  few  tboa- 
sands  of  years.  The  Scriptures  certify  us  of  the  truth  of  thu  im- 
portant geological  conclusion.  They  inform  us  definitely,  that 
man,  and  the  other  animals  now  on  the  earth,  were  created  less 
than  six  thousand  years  ago. 
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7.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  in  those  geological  formations 
which  are  supposed  to  have  been  deposited  before  the  forma- 
tion of  man,  there  have  been  found,  as  yet,  no  literal  serpents; 
i.  e.  reptiles  without  legs  or  fins,  and  which  creep  upon  the 
belly.*  Of  the  general  class  of  serpents,  or  of  what  would  have 
been  serpents,  if  they  had  gone  upon  the  belly,  there  were  rep- 
tiles in  9J)undance,  of  various  sizes  and  forms.  But  they  all 
were  furnished  with  legs,  or  fins,  or  wings,  or  paddles,  or  some 
means  of  locomotion,  beyond  what  belongs  to  the  proper  ser- 
pent. If  this  is  a  fact,  as  I  believe  it  is,  in  what  way  is  it  to  be 
accounted  for  ?  There  is  nothing  certainly  in  the  organization 
or  habits  of  the  proper  serpent  which  unfit  him  to  have  lived 
among  the  saurians  of  the  secondary  formation.  On  the  con- 
trary, all  that  we  know  respecting  him  would  seem  to  adapt 
him  precisely  to  that  period,  and  to  the  state  of  the  then  exist- 
ing earth.  Why  then  do  we  find  no  proper  serpents  there,  and 
nowhere,  unul  after  the  creation  of  man  ?  The  writer  of  the 
book  of  Genesb  assigns  a  reason.  On  the  apostasy  of  man, 
the  serpent  tribe,  or  a  large  proportion  of  them,  became  divested 
of  some  of  their  more  important  members,  and  were  henceforth 
doomed  to  roll,  and  gather  their  meat,  upon  the  naked  earth. 
*^  Upon  thy  beUy  shdt  thou  go,  and  dust  shalt  thou  eat,  all  the 
days  of  thv  life.^'  Chap.  3:  14. 

8.  Geology  teaches  that,  at  a  period  more  recent  than  the 
creation  of  the  present  races  of  animals,  the  earth  has  been 
covered  and  washed  with  a  delude  of  waters.  The  proof  of 
this  is  furnished  everywhere.  We  cannot  dig  into  a  sand  hill 
or  gravel  pit  in  any  place,  without  discovering  evidence  of  this 
deluge.  We  learn,  too,  from  various  indications,  such  as  the 
deltas  at  the  mouths  of  rivers,  the  amount  of  lava  which  has 
subsequently  been  issued  from  volcanoes,  and  the  detritus  which 
have  fallen  from  the  sides  of  mountains,  that  this  terrible  catas- 
trophe cannot  have  been  a  very  remote  event.  We  know, 
firom  bones  which  are  found  in  the  diluvial  formations,  that  it 
occurred  since  the  existence  of  the  present  races  of  animals, 
and  probably  since  the  existence  of  man.  The  Scriptures  in- 
form us  definitely  when  this  great  event  did  occur,  and  why ; 
and  its  representations  accord  entirely  with  the  conclusions  of 
science  on  the  same  subject. 

*  I  state  this  fact  according  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge.    If  I  am 
not  correct,  I  hope  some  one  of  our  learned  geologists  will  correct  me.. 
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9.  Geology  teaches  that  the  deluge,  of  which  we  speak, 
must  have  come  over  the  earth  suddeidy,  by  some  violent  in- 
temiptioD  of  the  regular  course  of  nature.  The  waters  seem 
to  have  rushed  with  great  violence  from  the  north  to  the  south, 
overtopping  the  highest  mountains,  and  carrying  along  with 
them  prodigious  quantities  of  stones  and  earth.  As  to  the  ex- 
tent and  suddenness  of  the  deluge,  the  Bible  teaches  the  same 
doctrine.  We  are  told  expressly,  that  the  waters  covered  the 
highest  mountains.  We  are  told  too,  that  the  guilty  inhabi- 
tants of  the  earth  *^  were  eating  and  drinking,  marrying  and  giv- 
ing in  marriage,  and  knew  nof^ — ^so  sudden  was  the  event  to 
them — ^they  "  knew  not,  till  the  flood  came,  and  swallowed 
them  all  up."  Matt.  24:  37 — 39.  The  fountains  of  the  great 
deep  were  suddenly  broken  up,  and  the  waters  seem  to  have 
rolled  over  them  in  one  wide  wave  of  instant  desolation.'"' 

10.  Geology  informs  us  that  the  same  species  of  animals  ex- 
isted before  the  deluge,  which  exist  now.  Consequently,  they 
must  have  been,  in  some  way,  preserved  through  the  deluge, 
or  (contrary  to  previous  analogy)  the  same  races  which  had 
been  destroyed  must  have  been  re-produced  afterwards.  The 
Scriptures  inform  us  that  the  difierent  kmds  of  ante-diluvian  an- 
imals were  preserved  through  the  deluge,  and  how  they  were 
preserved.    They  were  safely  lodged  with  Noah  in  the  ark. 

11.  Geology  indicates  that  there  have  been  violent  volcanic 
eruptions,  near  the  site  of  the  ancient  Sodom  and  Gomorrah ; 
and  that  what  is  now  the  Dead  S^  was,  in  all  probability,  sunk 
in  one  of  these  eruptions.  The  account  given  in  the  Scriptures 
of  the  destruction  of  Sodom  and  the  cities  of  the  plain,  is  alto- 
gether coincident  with  these  indications. 

12.  Geology  teaches  that,  as  the  earth  we  inhabit  has  under- 
cone  already  repeated  revolutions,  in  which  it  has  been  rent 
from  its  deep  foundations,  and  the  races  of  creatures  existing  on 
it  have  been  destroyed,  to  give  place  to  others  of  a  more  per- 
fect organization  ;  so,  in  all  probability,  another  terrible  revohh 
tion  awaits  our  globe.  It  is  to  be  destroyed  (so  to  speak) 
again  ;  and  fitted  up  again,  to  be  the  habitation  of  nobler  races 
of  beings  than  those  which  now  dwell  upon  it.     Such,  reason- 

*  Without  doubt,  there  wos  great  and  incessant  rain,  at  the  time  of 
the  coming  in  of  the  dehige ;  hui  that  the  event  was  not  caused  by 
mere  rain,  is  evident  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  at  well  as  from  the 
express  language  of  Scripture,  Gen.  7:  ]1. 
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ing  from  analogy,  are  the  deductions  of  geology,  in  regard  to 
this  momentous  subject.  And  these  deductions  are  in  perfect 
accordance  with  the  teachings  of  revelation.  The  present 
earth  m  to  be  destroyed — at  least,  the  present  organization  of 
it ;  after  which  "  we  look  for  a  new  heavens,  and  a  new  earth, 
in  which  dwelleth  righteousness."  2  Pet.  3: 13. 

13.  Geology  renders  it  altogether  probable,  that  the  next 
overwhelming  destruction  of  this  world  will  be  by  fire.  The 
earth  is  full  of  the  most  combustible  materials  ;  and  it  is  on  fire 
even  now.  The  smoke  of  its  burning  is  ascending  up  from  a 
thousand  furnaces.  Its  molten  lavas  are  belching  forth  from  its 
heaving  bosom,  and  pouring  down  the  sides  of  its  mountains, 
and  scorching  its  plains.  We  have  about  as  much  evidence 
geologically  that  this  earth  is  one  day  to  be  destroyed  by  fire, 
as  we  should  have  tliat  a  house  would  be  destroyed  by  fire, 
when  we  saw  the  smoke  and  flame  issuing  from  its  roof,  and 
bursting  forth  from  its  opened  windows.  Now  the  Scriptures 
expressly  assure  us  that  this  earth  is  one  day  to  be  destroyed 
by  fire.  '^  The  heavens  and  the  earth  which  are  now  are  kept 
m  store,  reserved  wUo  firej  against  the  day  of  judgment,  and 
perdition  of  ungodly  men."  '^  The  day  of  the  Lord  will  come, 
as  a  thief  in  the  night ;  in  the  which  the  heavens  shall  pass 
away  with  a  great  noise,  and  the  elements  shall  melt  with  fer- 
vent heat,  the  earth  also,  and  the  works  that  are  therein,  shall 
be  burnt  up."  2  Pet.  3:  7,  10. 

14.  I  shall  notice  but  another  of  the  coincidences  between 
the  teachings  of  geology,  and  those  of  revelation.  It  appears 
from  both  these  sources  of  evidence,  that  we  are  living,  every 
day,  on  the  sovereign  forbearance  and  mercy  of  the  Supreme 
Being.  Nothing  can  be  more  critical,  startling  and  (were  it 
not  for  the  Divine  forbearance)  alarming,  than  is  our  situation, 
and  that  of  every  other  human  being,  viewed  geologically.  It 
is  known  that  the  heat  of  the  earth  increases,  in  regular  pro- 
portion, the  deeper  we  penetrate  into  its  bosom.  Should  this 
proportion  of  increase  continue,  as  we  descend  into  the  earth, 
(and  no  reason  can  be  assigned  why  it  should  not)  at  the  depth 
of  a  few  miles  only  we  should  reach  a  temperature  which  would 
instantly  melt,  the  solid  rocks.  The  probability  therefore  is, 
that  the  unknown  interior  of  the  earth  is  one  vast  sea  of  liquid 
fire;  or  at  least,  that  it  consists  of  materials  which  would  in- 
stantly take  fire,  and  rage  with  resistless  desolation,  the  moment 
they  should  come  in  contact  with  the  waters  of  the  ocean 
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which  roll  above  them.  It  is  these  pent-up  fires  which  have 
already  upheaved  the  mountains,  and  shaken  whole  continents 
in  a  single  earthquake.*  It  is  these  which  have  rived  the  solid 
rocks  in  sunder,  and  streamed  up  lavas  through  them,  in  the 
form  of  trap  dykes,  for  many  thousands  of  feet.  It  is  these 
which  are  smoking  in  the  craters  of  volcanoes,  and  hoiling  in 
their  bosoms,  in  every  part  of  the  earth.  Here  then  we  Uve, 
on  a  thin  and  already  broken  crust,  which  is  extended  over 
a  vast  ocean  of  liquid  fire.  And  why  do  we  live  here  at  all  ? 
Why  do  not  the  smothered  flames  burst  out  and  consume  us  ? 
It  is  only  because  of  the  Divine  forbeanmce  and  mercy.  It  is 
only  because,  as  the  Scriptures  express  it  (speaking  in  reference 
to  this  very  subject),  *^  God  is  hmg-mffenng  to  us  ward,  not 
willing  that  any  should  perish,  but  that  all  should  come  to  re- 
pentance." 2  Pet.  3:  9.  It  b  Grod,  in  his  mercy,  who  hdds 
these  awful  fires  in  check.  It  is  God  who  puts  his  great  hand, 
so  to  speak,  upon  the  smoking  crevices  of  the  heaving  earth, 
and  bridles  in  the  smothered  flames — ^till  all  the  purposes  of 
his  grace  are  accomplished — till  the  great  moral  crisis  of  the 
world  has  come, — and  then  its  physical  crisis  will  come  in  a 
twinkling.  Then  the  impatient  fires  will  be  let  loose,  and  the 
whole  frame  of  nature  will  be  speedily  dissolved. 

In  view  of  the  interesting  and  important  coincidences  here 
noticed  between  geology  and  revelation,  it  surely  is  not  enough 
to  say  of  the  former  science,  that  it  is  not  inconsistent  with  re- 
vealed religion.  It  is  the  handmaid  of  revealed  religbn.  Its 
voice,  on  a  great  many  points,  is  but  the  echo  of  that  louder 
and  more  intelligible  word,  which  proceeded  firom  ancient  men 
of  God,  who  <'  spake  as  they  were  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost.'' 
The  inquisition  which  has  been  made  in  modem  times  into  the 
interior  structure  and  past  history  of  the  earth  demonstraie$ 
that  the  God  of  nature  is  the  God  of  the  Bible,  and  that  this 
holy  book  may  be  depended  on,  as  a  faithfiil  exposition  of  his 
truth  and  will. 

The  time  is  within  the  recollection  of  many  now  living, 
when  infidel  writers  were  confident  in  their  anticipations  that 
the  discoveries  of  the  geologist  would  overthrow  utterly  the 
system  of  revealed  truth.    Brydone,  Voltaire,  and  the  French 

*  The  earthquake  which  destroyed  LisboD,  in  1755,  was  felt  in 
Iceland,  and  in  other  places  in  the  north  of  Europe ; — an  indication 
that  its  cause  must  have  reached  nearly  to  the  centre  of  the  earth. 
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'  infidels  generally  exulted  in  the  belief,  that  a  light  was  beaming 

from  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  which  would  confound  the  advo- 
cates of  Scripture,  and  explode  utterly  the  christian  revelation. 
The  issue  of  these  high  and  boastful  expectations  is  now  before 
us.  The  investigations  of  geologists  have  been  prosecuted  (as 
they  should  have  been)  with  the  utmost  ardor.  £very  acces- 
sible point,  whether  of  mountain  height  or  of  ocean  depth— of 
mine  or  cavern — of  island,  shore,  or  volcanic  steep,  has  been 
explored  ;  and  the  conclusions  of  all  respectable  geologists  are 
now  decidedly  in  favor  of  Christianity.  The  more  distinguish- 
ed geologists,  both  of  our  own  country  and  of  Europe,  are  pro- 
fessed Christians.  Several  of  them  are  christian  ministers. 
Instances  might  be  mentioned,  in  which  geological  investigations 
have  served  to  remove  doubts  in  regard  to  the  Divine  authority 
of  our  sacred  books,  and  confirm  the  unsettled  faith  of  the 
skeptical  inquirer.  And  why  should  they  not  ?  The  coinci- 
dences which  we  have  traced  between  the  teachings  of  geology 
and  those  of  revelation  are  su£Bcient  to  convince  any  one,  that 
the  consistent  geologist  must  be  a  Christian ; — ^that  the  unbe- 
lieving and  undevout  geologist  is  mad. 

The  disappointment  of  infidels  in  regard  to  the  results  of 
geological  inquiry  is  not  a  solitary  one.  A  great  many  of  like 
nature  have  been  inflicted  on  them,  in  the  progress  of  investi- 
gation on  other  subjects.  A  few  of  these  it  may  not  be  inap- 
propriate very  cursorily  to  notice. 

Within  less  than  a  century  it  has  been  confidently  pretended, 
that  human  beings  are  of  different  races.  They  are  not  all 
the  descendants-of  a  common  father.  God  hath  not  "  made  of 
one  blood  all  the  nations  of  men,  that  dwell  on  the  face  of  the 
whole  earth."  The  representations  of  the  Bible  on  this  sub- 
ject are  false.  '<  None  but  a  blind  man,"  says  Voltaire,  '<  can 
doubt  that  the  whites,  the  negroes,  the  Hottentots,  Laplanders, 
Chinese,  and  American  Indians,  are  distinct  races."  This  as- 
sertion of  the  sage  of  Femey,  like  most  of  his  other  impious 
assertions,, was  echoed  and  reechoed  by  his  numerous  satellites. 
But  in  the  present  stage  of  scientific  inquiry  in  regard  to  the 
natural  history  of  our  race,  the  roan  who  should  utter  such  a 
sentiment  would  be  scouted.  It  has  been  satisfactorily  ascer^ 
tained,  after  the  most  careful  metaphysical  and  anatomical  re- 
search, that  the  human  family  are  unquestionably  a  single  fami- 
ly, and  that  the  declarations  of  Scripture  on  this  subject  are  true* 

It  has  been  pretended,  within  the  last  century,  that  the  dif- 
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ferent  languages  spoken  on  the  earth  are  so  immeiisely  Dtimer- 
ous,  and  so  widely  distinct,  as  to  give  the  lie  to  the  account  in 
Genesis,  as  to  the  confusion  of  tongues.  Thb  subject  has  been 
investigated  anew,  and  investigated  with  great  care  and  labor. 
The  result  will  be  presented  in  the  language  of  a  learned  ar- 
chaeologist of  the  present  day.  After  having  expressed  the 
opinion  that  the  radically  distinct  languages  spdcen  on  the  &oe 
of  the  earth  are  few,  Dr.  Wiseman  adds,  '<  Weare  driven  to 
the  conclusion  that,  on  the  one  hand,  these  languages  must 
have  been  primarily  united  in  one,  whence  they  drew  the  com- 
mon elements  essential  to  them  all ;  and  on  the  other,  that  the 
separation  between  them,  which  destroyed  no  less  important 
resemblances,  could  not  have  been  caused  by  any  gradual  de- 
parture, or  individual  development,  but  must  have  been  occa- 
sioned by  some  violent,  unusual,  and  active  force,  sufficient 
alone  to  reconcile  these  conflicting  appearances,  and  to  account 
both  for  the  resemblances  and  the  diflferences."*  Such  is  the 
conclusion  of  mere  scientific  research,  in  regard  to  the  diflferent 
languages  of  men.  It  must  be  evident,  at  a  glance,  bow  exact- 
ly it  accords  with  the  representation  given  in  the  Bible. 

Within  the  last  two  hundred  years,  the  friends  of  revelation 
have  been  often  assailed  with  the  pretensions  of  some  of  the 
nations  of  the  East  to  a  prodigious  antiquity.  The  Chinese 
and  Japanese,  the  Egyptians  and  Hindoos,  we  have  been  told, 
possess  unquestionable  historical  records,  and  astronomical  ob- 
servations which  carry  back  their  origin  to  thousands  and  per- 
haps millions  of  years  previous  to  the  Mosaic  account  of  the 
creation  of  man.  The  taunts  and  sneers,  the  boastings  and 
exultations  of  infidel  writers  and  talkers  on  this  subject,  have 
been  loud,  and  confident,  and  long.  But  with  persons  of  in- 
formation, of  whatever  religious  sentiments,  they  have  come  to 
a  final  end  now.  The  whole  matter  has  been  investigated ; 
and  the  result  is,  that  after  every  allowance  which  can  reason- 
ably be  made,  the  Chinese,  Japanese,  and  Hindoos  have  no 
claims  to  an  antiquity  higher  than  the  days  of  Abraham.  Egypt 
was  settled  at  a  very  early  period ;  but  there  are  no  traces  of 
Egyptian  history  until  about  two  centuries  after  the  deluge.  It 
would  be  impossible  here  to  go  into  particulars  on  the  interest- 
ing subject  of  antiquities ;  and  yet  there  are  a  few  incidents  too 
amusing  and  instructive  to  be  altogether  passed  over. 

*  Lactures,  etc  p.  67. 
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Less  than  fifty  years  ago,  an  Egyptian  relic  called  the  zodiac 
of  Deodera,  was  transported  into  France.  It  was  covered  with 
unintelligible  figures  and  hieroglyphics,  and  was  declared  by  the 
infidel  savans  to  be  of  a  very  remote  antiquity.  They  did  not 
doubt  that  it  had  existed  long  anterior  to.  the  Mosaic  account  of 
the  deluge,  or  even  of  the  creation.  But  at  length  the  hiero- 
glyphics are  deciphered,  and  the  hand  writing  on  the  zodiac  of 
Dendera  is  read  ;  when  it  appears,  that  it  dates  back  only  to 
the  time  of  the  Roman  emperors,  somewhat  later  than  the 
commencement  of  the  christian  era  ! 

In  the  last  century,  there  was  a  Hindoo  work,  strongly  re- 
sembling, in  many  points,  the  christian  Scriptures,  translated 
from  the  Sanscrit,  and  published.  It  was  called  thOTCzour 
Veda.  Voltaire  pounced  upon  it  at  once,  declared  it  a  work 
of  great- antiquity,  and  had  no  doubt  that  the  leading  facts  of 
the  New  Testament  were  borrowed  from  it.  What  then  is 
the  history  of  the  Ezour  Veda  ?  The  matter  has  been  fully 
investigated,  so  that  there  is  no  longer  any  doubt  or  uncertainty 
respectbg  it.  The  Ezour  Veda  was  written  by  a  Jesuit  mis- 
sionary, in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1:621 ,  and  with  a  view  to  pr(H 
mote  Christianity  among  the  Brahmins  of  India. 

It  used  to  be  said  that  the  account  giyen  in  Exodus  of  the 
building  of  the  tabernacle  could  not  be  true ;  because  the  ma- 
terials composing  it  could  not  have  been  furnished  at  that  early 
period.  The  arts  were  not  sufficiently  understood.  But  it 
has  been  recently  discovered  that  the  arts  were  at  their  great- 
est perfection  in  Egypt,  at  the  time  when  the  Israelites  so- 
journed there,  and  became  '^  skilled  in  all  the  wisdom  of  the 
Egyptians." 

It  used  to  be  said,  on  the  authority  of  Herodotus,  that  the 
ancient  Egyptians  drank  no  wine  ;  and  of  course  that  the  story 
of  Phareob's  butler,  recorded  in  Genesis,  could  not  be  true. 
But  the  researches  of  ChampoUion  and  others  have  settled  the 
question,  that  ancient  Egypt  abounded  in  vineyards,  and  that 
its  inhabitants  were  in  the  constant  use  of  wine. 

It  has  been  said  a  thbusand  times  that,  admitting  the  Scrip* 
tures  to  have  been  originally  inspired,  they  may  have  been  es- 
sentially corrupted.  The  copies  have  been  tampered  with  ; 
they  have  been  interpolated.  Passages  have  been  foisted  in, 
and  foisted  out,  to  suit  the  convenience  of  interested  individuals, 
till  we  can  have  no  confidence  in  the  accuracy  of  what  remains. 
To  this,  it  need  only  be  said  in  reply,  that  the  subject  has  bten 
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laboriously  and  critically  examined,  and  it  has  been  ascertained, 
to  a  demonstration,  that  the  various  readings  are  of  no  essential 
moment.  They  are  somewhat  numerous,  as  might  be  expect- 
ed, the  books  having  passed  through  the  hands  of  thousands  of 
transcribers ;  but  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred,  they 
consist  in  the  mere  accidental  change  of  a  letter,  or  a  point, 
which  makes  no  essential  variation  in  the  sense. 

These  instances  have  been  introduced  for  the  purpose  of 
showing,  that  the  disappointment  of  infidels,  in  regard  to  the 
results  of  geological  inquiry,  has  not  been  their  only  disappoint- 
ment. It  is  but  one  among  a  great  many  others  of  a  similar 
character.  Defeated  in  one  course  of  inquiry,  they  have  fled 
to  ancAer ;  and  foiled  here,  they  have  resorted  to  a  third. 
They  have  appealed  to  the  heavens  for  a  confutation  of  our 
sacred  books.  They  have  cried  to  the  sun,  and  moon,  and 
stars,  '  Come,  curse  ye  them  from  thence.'  They  have  uttered 
the  same  cry  to  the  rocks.and  caverns  of  the  earth,  *  Come, 
curse  ye  these  hated  books  from  thence.'  They  have  looked 
to  hoary  legends,  and  crumbling  monuments,  and  the  catacombs 
of  ancient  kings,  and  have  said  in  despair,  *  Come,  curse  ye 
them  from  thence.'  But  the  curse,  in  every  instance,  has  been 
turned  into  a  blessing..  And  so  it  always  will  be.  Scientific 
investigations,  fairly  and  thoroughly  conducted,  must  always 
turn  to  the  furtherance  of  Christianity.  For  what  is  science, 
but  a  knowledge  of  nature's  laws  ?  And  what  are  nature's 
laws,  but  rules  which  the  Supreme  Being — ^the  Ood  of  the 
Bihhj  has  prescribed  to  himself,  in  carrying  into  effect  bis  vast 
designs  ?  The  God  of  nature  and  the  God  of  the  Bible  are 
identical ;  and  hence  a  consistent  and  thorough  investigation  of 
nature — ^the  more  thorough  the  better — must  always  tend,  as 
in  the  case  of  geology,  to  illustrate  the  nature  and  support  the 
evidence  of  Bible  truth.  None  but  smatterers,  dabblers  in 
the  study  of  nature,  as  a  general  thing,  become  infidels,  or  are 
in  any  particular  danger  of  becoming  such.  Was  Newton  an 
infidel  ?  Were  Boyle,  and  Bacon,  and  Leibnitz  infideb  i 
Were  Cuvier,  and  Davy,  and  Bentley  infidels  ?  Yet  before 
these  hierophants  in  nature's  temple,  the  puny  infidels  of  mod- 
ern, times  may  well  reture  abashed,  and  **  hide  their  diminished 
heads." 

*^  No  system  ever  laid  itself  open  more  completely  to  deteo- 
tioo,  if  it  contained  any  error,  than  that  of  Christianity.  No 
book  ever  gave  so  mitny  clues  to  discovery,  if  it  tell  an  untnitb. 
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as  the  sacred  volume.  In  it  we  have  recorded  the  earliest  and 
the  latest  physical  revolutions  of  our  globe ;  the  dispersion  of 
the  human  race ;  the  succession  of  monarcbs  in  the  surrounding 
countries,  from  the  time  of  Sesostris,  to  the  Syrian  kings  ;  the 
habits,  manners,  and  languages  of  various  nations ;  the  great 
religious  traditions  of  the  human  race  ;  and  the  recital  of  many 
marvellous  and  miraculous  events,  not  to  be  found  in  the 
annals  of  any  other  people."  Add  to  this,  that  it  is  the  work, 
not  of  one  hand,  but  of  many,  between  whom  there  could  have 
been  no  collusion  or  design  ;  and  I  appeal  to  the  considerate 
reader,  if  there  ever  was  a  book  which,  if  untrue,  if  an  imposi- 
tion, presented  so  many  chances  for  detection  and  exposure. 
And  yet  its  leaves  were  thrown  fearlessly  open,  from  two  to 
three  thousand  years  ago,  to  the  investigation  of  philosophers 
and  critics — to  the  scrutiny  of  friends  and  foes.  Its  leaves  have 
lain  unfolded  from  that  time  to  the  present,  invidng  discussion 
— ^inviting  research ;  saying  virtually,  like  its  great  author, 
^  Testify  against  me^  if  you  canf  and  it  has  passed  the  ordeal; 
it  has  stood  the  test.  Its  evidences,  so  far  from  being  weak- 
ened by  the  labors  of  critics,  the  researches  of  philosophers,  and 
the  lapse  of  time,  are  becoming  continually  strengthened. 
Dark  passages  are  brought  out  into  light.  Seeming  discrepan- 
cies are  reconciled.  What  were  regarded  as  difficulties  two 
hundred  years  ago  are  found  such  no  longer.  '^  Every  science, 
every  pursuit,  as  it  makes  a  step  in  its  own  natural,  onward 
progress,  increases  the  mass  of  our  confirmatory  evidence." 
The  very  efforts  of  infidels  are  made  to  recoil  on  their  own 
beads  and  are  over-ruled  for  tlie  establishment  and  advancement 
of  the  gospel.  And  shall  Christians  tremble  now,  for  the  safe*- 
iy  of  their  precious  ark  ?  Shall  they  fear  now,  that  the  progress 
of  any  real  science  can  shake  the  foundation  of  their  hopes  ? 

There  are  many  Christians,  it  may  be  feared,  who  have  no 
practical  conception  of  the  unmoveable  security  of  that  founda- 
tion on  which  it  is  th^r  privilege  to  stand.  They  are  easily 
terrified  at  appearances.  The  boastful  pretensions  of  some  infi** 
del  hypothesis,  some  misnamed  science,  alarms  them.  Or  what 
is  worse,  they  are  drawn  away,  it  may  be,  for  a  time,  from  the 
clear  shining  of  the  light  of  heaven,  to  follow  in  the  glare  of 
some  meteor,  or  mock  sun.  The  subject  here  discussed  is  cal- 
culated to  impress  upon  all  Christians  the  folly  of  such  terrors — 
the  guilt  and  danger  of  such  aberrations.  In  the  frith  of  the 
gospel,  wa  have  a  rock  beneath  our  feet ;  and  it  is  our  own 
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fault  if  ,we  leave  it,  and  become  lost  and  buried  in  the  sands. 
"  We  have  a  sure  word  of  prophecy,  to  which  we  do  well  to 
take  heed,  as  to  a  light  shining  in  a  dark  place  ; "  and  it  is  our 
own  fault,  if  we  turn  from  it,  in  the  pursuit  of  wandering  stars. 

There  will  be  dreams  and  visions,  plausible  theories  and  lying 
vanities,  in  days  to  come,  as  there  have  been  in  days  past. 
There  will  be  false  pretenders  to  science,  speaking  great  swell- 
ing words,  &nd  leading  unwary  souls  astray.  But  let  the  Chris- 
tian possess  himself  in  perfect  peace,  as  roost  assuredly  he  is  in 
a  situation  of  perfect  security.  The  storm  may  rage  around 
bim  for  a  season,  but  jt  will  pass  over.  The  lightnings  may 
flash  and  the  thunders  roar,  but  they  will  ere  long  be  hushed. 
And  Christianity  will  come  out  of  every  new  trial,  as  it  has  out 
of  every  previous  one,  strengthened  in  its  evidences,  and  not 
weakened — victorious,  and  not  vanquished. 

But  in  speaking  thus  confidently  of  the  truth  of  Christianity — 
of  its  eternal,  inflexible  truth,  are  those  who  profess  it  aware,  in 
all  cases,  of  what  they  affirm  ?  What  is  Christianity  1  What 
does  the  sacred  volume  teach  1  Its  conclusions,  in  many  points, 
are  co'incident,  as  we  have  seen,  with  those  of  science ;  but  in 
various  6ther  points,  it  discloses  what  no  mere  science  ever 
taught,  or  ever  can.  It  publishes  truths — and  this  is  the  reason 
why  it  has  been  so  violently  assailed-^truths,  humbling  to  the 
pride  of  man,  startling  to  his  fears,  wounding  to  his  carnal  peace, 
and  fatal  to  his  unfounded  hopes.  It  tells  of  guUi — awfiil 
guilt ;  and  of  impending  judgment — awful  judgment.  It  tells 
of  a  Deliverer,  who  saves  all  that  embrace  and  follow  him,  but 
who  punishes  all  others  with  an  aggravated  condemnation.  It 
tells,  not  only  (like  geology)  of  melting  elements  and  burning 
worlds,  but  of  a  great  white  throne,  and  of  him  who  is  to  sit 
upon  it,  before  whom  the  earth  and  the  heavens  are  to  flee 
away.  It  shows  us  the  rising  dead,  the  assembled  worlds,  the 
opened  books,  the  final  awards.  It  shows  us  heaven — and  it 
shows  us  hell.  It  calls  us  to  look  upward,  and  behold  the  un- 
mingled  joys  and  glories  of  the  saved.  It  permits  us  to  look 
downward,  and  listen  to  the  wailings  of  the  lost. 

There  are  truths  (and  they  are  truths,  if  Christianity  is  true) 
which,  for  solemn  interest  and  impression,  cast  all  others  into  the 
shade.  Here  are  truths,  on  the  heights  of  which  the  Christian 
may  plant  himself,  and  look  far  down  upon  mere  Questions  of 
flNsience,  as  manhood  looks  upon  the  baubles  of  infancy,  or  as 
angels  may  be  suppoHed  to  look  upon  the  trifling  pursuits  of  men. 
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Of  the  reader  of  these  pages,  may  I  be  permitted  to  ioauirsy 
before  we  part,  Do  you  believe  the  truths  of  the  Bible  ?  Dare 
you  disbelieve  them  ?  Or  perhaps  I  might  better  inquire,  Dare 
you  believe  them  1  Dare  you  feel,  and  live,  and  act,  in  all  your 
intercourse  with  the  world,  as  though  the  Bible  was  the  truth 
of  God? 

I  know  there  are  some,  who  are  very  ready  to  profess  their 
belief  of  the  truth  of  Christianity,  and  then  live  as  though  there 
was  no  truth  in  it.  But  what  good  can  such  a  belief  of  Chris- 
tianity do  ?  Must  it  not  to  those  who  persist  in  it,  do  immense 
hurt  ?  Must  it  not  deepen  the  stains  of  their  guilt,  and  aggravate 
their  final  condemnation  ? 

I  know,  too,  that  there  are  some,  who  would  receive  Chris- 
tianity in  the  gross,  while  they  reject  it  piece-meal.  They 
would  have  the  credit  of  receiving  it,  while  they  are  bent  upon 
explaitiiog  away  its  solemn  truths.  But  what  good,  I  ask  again^ 
can  such  a  reception  of  Christianity  do  us  ?  What  good  can  the 
mere  covers  of  the  Bible  do  us — ^although  they  be  gilded 
covers — when  its  precious  contents  •are  all  torn  out  ?  What 
good  can  the  chapters  and  verses,  the  words  and  the  letters  of 
the  Bible  do  us,  when  their  solemn  meaning  is  discarded  ? 

Assuredly  there  is  but  one  course  which  those  who  have  the 
Bible,  and  who  profess  to  believe  it,  can  with  propriety  pursue. 
Let  them  henceforth  live  as  though  it  were  true.  Let  them 
shape  their  faith  and  form  their  characters  according  to  it.  Con- 
sistency requires  as  much  as  this  of  them ;  and  the  God  of  the 
Bible  requires  no  more.  A  character  consistently  formed  on 
the  basis  of  the  Scriptures  is  a  christian  character  and  entitles 
its  possessor  to  the  Christian's  reward. 
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ARTICLE  II. 

The  Head  of  the  Church,  Head  over  all  things  ;  il- 
lustrated BT  Analogies  between  Nature,  Providence, 
AND  Grace. 

BjW.aTyi0r,Prar.orLftiif«a{W,AmliaratO«llm«.   [Ooiielodadfk«iTol.ZI.p»9aL] 

8.  The  order  of  proceeding  in  nature,  providence  and  grace 
alike  b  gradual.  The  processes  are  never  hurried,  often  ex- 
ceedingly slow.  The  growth  of  the  plant,  the  animal,  the 
man  b  by  almost  imperceptible  gradations.  Human  character 
and  condition  are  formed  and  decided  by  steps  equally  gradual. 
And  the  same  is  true  of  the  christian  character  and  state. 

Look  at  the  same  law  of  order  on  a  larger  scale.  The  work 
of  creation  occupied  six  natural  days  according  to  the  common 
understanding  of  the  sacred  record.  According  to  the  inter- 
pretation of  many  philologists,  and  the  records  of  geology, 
many  thousand  years  were  occupied  in  preparing  the  earth  to 
be  a  suitable  habitation  for  man. 

How  slow  is  the  process  of  civilization^  and  the  progress  of 
society.  All  Eairope  was  overrun  with  savage  tribes  from  its 
first  peopling  till  the  supremacy  of  the  Roman  empire,  and  the 
larger  part  of  it  remained  in  a  savage  state  till  after  the  relbr* 
mation.  It  was  only  within  a  century,  that  government  began 
to  be  administered  for  the  good  of  the  people ;  and  according 
to  the  analogy  of  past  history,  many  and  many  a  year  must 
rdl  away,  before  this  will  become  the  end  of  all  government* 

We  need  not  be  surprised  then  at  the  slow  progress  of 
revelation  and  spiritual  renovation.  The  human  race  lived 
2000  years  without  any  written  revelation,  and  2000  years 
more  had  elapsed,  before  the  canon  of  Scripture  was  completed. 
A  third  period  of  2000  years  has  almost  passed  away,  and  not 
one  fourth  of  the  human  race  bear  so  much  as  the  christian 
name.  Not  one  fourth  of  these  have  the  BiUe  in  their  own 
tongue  and  are  able  to  read  it ;  and  of  these  again,  not  one 
fourth  probably  are  real  and  spiritual  Christians.  Yet  the  pro- 
cess  has  been  ever  going  on  and  is  destined  to  go  on,  tiU  the 
world  is  converted. 

There  is  the  increasing  twilight,  the  gradual  dawn,  and  the 
slowly  advancbg  day  alike  in  nature,  providence  and  grace. 
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Everywhere,  in  every  thing  in  our  world,  infancy,  childhood,, 
youth,  manhood  succeed  each  other  by  almost  imperceptible- 
stages. 

9.  This  law  of  order  is  not  only  gradual  but  progressive^ 
There  is  a  gradual  process  of  improvtment  or  advancement  alike 
in  nature,  providence  and  grace.  "  First  the  hlade^  then  the 
ear^  then  the  fdlrcom  in  the  ear."  "  The  path  ©f  the  just  is 
as  the  shining  light,  that  shineth  more  and  more  unto  the  per- 
fect day."  These  similes  rest  on  the  analogy  between  the 
natural  and  the  spiritual  worlds,  of  which  I  am  speaking ;  and 
exhibit  the  order  of  every  thing,  which  we  see  under  the  di- 
vine government.  If  "  order  is  heaven's  first  law,"  progres- 
sion is  its  secondy  and  no  less  universal^  than  the  first.  PoT'- 
iicuiar  illustrations  without  number  will  be  suggested  from  the 
similes  of  the  Bible  and  from  every  reader's  own  observations- 
and  reflections.  We  will  confine  our  attention  to  the  following* 
of  a  more  general  nature. 

According  to  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis,  the  order  of  crea- 
tion was  as  follows :  first  inorganic  matter,  then  successively 
grass,  the  herb  yielding  seed,  the  fruit  tree  y4elding  fruit,  rep- 
tiles, the  monsters  of  the  deep,  the  fowls  of  the  air,  the  beasts 
of  the  field,  the  cattle  after  their  kind,  and  man  in  the  image  of 
God.  There  is  obviously  a  constant  progress  from  good  to 
better,  from  less  perfect  to  more  perfect  forms  of  organization 
and  modes  and  ranks  of  existence.  Now  whether  geology 
presents  us  with  a  record  of  this  same  creation,  as  some  main- 
tain, or  as  others  hold,  carries  us  back  to  an  earlier  series  of 
creative  acts  succeeding  each  other  at  long  intervals,  all  agree, 
that  it  exhibits  the  same  general  law  of  progression  from  the 
rudest  mineral  up  through  successive  stages  to  the  most  per* 
feet  animal — ^from  mere  chrystalization  to  vegetation,  from  im- 
proving vegetation  to  dawning  sensation,  from  advancing  Isensa- 
tion  to  commencing  sagacity  or  intelligence,  and  from  rising  in- 
telligence to  reason  and  moral  sense,  where  the  progression 
ceases  to  be  transferred  from  one  species  to  another^  but  will 
go  on  in  the  same  species  through  the  countless  stages  of  im- 
provement, to  which  man  is  destined  during  an  endless  exis- 
tence.* 

"  *  Geology  shows  us,  that  organic  beings  became  more  and  more 
perfect  firom  the  commencement  of  life  on  the  earth  to  the  time  of 
man's  appearance.^ — M.  RozeL 

See  aim  Buckland,  chap.  12.    Says  Kirby  (Bridge water  TreatiBe^ 
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It  cannot  be  denied,  that  there  has  been  a  progrMsioo  in  the 
providential  development  of  nature's  resources  to  the  know- 
ledge and  use  of  man.  Look  back  upon  the  history  of  our 
own  country  and  you  see  a  condensed  but  faithful  epitome  of 
the  world's  history  in  this  respect. 

Little  more  than  two  centuries  ago,  the  savage  roamed  un- 
disturbed over  the  whole  continent,  beheld  with  superstitious 
amazement  or  stupid  indifference  all  the  energies  and  operations 
of  nature,  and  suffered  the  pangs  of  want  and  starvation  amid 
all  the  exuberance  of  fertile  prairies  and  teeming  forests,  mighty 
rivers  and  grassy  meadows,  tropical  suns  and  fertilizing  showers. 

But  the  forest  has  been  gradually  felled  and  the  prairie  sub- 
dued ;  boundless  fields  of  grain  and  fruit  drink  in  the  rain  and 
the  sun-shine ;  the  produce  of  every  clime  is  borne  on  the 
mighty  rivers,  wafted  by  the  wind  that  whistled  idly  along  their 
channels,  or  propelled  by  steam,  that  has  been  elicited  frcnn 
their  own  waters  by  fuel,  which  once  stood  embowering  them 
above,  or  lay  imbedded  beneath  and  by  their  side,  and  where 
thousands  starved,  millions  now  live  in  plenty  and  luxury  and 
hundreds  of  millions  might  live  upon  the  new  and  vast  re- 
sources, which  are  in  a  process  of  daily  development. 
Throughout  the  world,  society  on  the  whole  has  been  on  the 
advance,  government  has  been  gradually  improved  in  theory 
and  in  practice,  the  arts  and  sciences  have  multiplied  and  ad- 
vanced, and  the  means  of  subsistence  and  happiness  have 
greatly  increased.  There  seems  to  be  in  society  a  capacity 
and  a  tendency  to  progress  unto  perfection,  which  it  is  not  un- 
reasonable Do  suj^ose  it  may  attain  in  another  and  a  better 
world* 

Religion  has  also  been  progressive.  Universal  idolatry  was 
followed  successively  by  the  patriarchal,  the  Mosaic  and  the 
christian  dispensations,  each  of  which  was  a  great  advance  upon 
its  preceding  era.     The  true  religion  was  confined  at  first  to  a 


«bap.4.)  /^The  first  plants  and  the  first  animals  are  searcelj  mors 
than  animated  inoleoules  and  appear  analogous  of  each  other  ;  and 
those  above  them  in  each  kingdom  represent  jointed  fibrils.  It  is 
aiDgtdar  and  worthy  of  notice,  that  the  Creator  after  the  creation  of 
inanimate  matter  probably  first  imparted  the  living  principle  to  bodies 
of  the  same  form  with  the  molecules  and  fibrils,  into  which  that  mat- 
ter is  resolvable,  thus  uniting  by  common  characters  things  easentially 
distinct,  and  preserving  unbroken  that  wonderful  chain,  which  links 
together  all  created  thinga." 
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single  family,  then  to  a  single  nation.  Under  the  last  dispensa* 
tbn,  it  is  enjoined  as  a  sacred  duty  to  propagate  it  among  all 
mankind,  and  the  church  feels  more  and  more  every  year  her 
obligation  and  ability  to  set  up  in  all  the  earthy  that  kingdom, 
which  '^consists  in  righteousness  and  peace  and  joy  in  the 
Holy  Ghost." 

Divine  revelation  was  at  first  only  a  faint  streak  of  light 
glimmering  in  the  East ;  like  the  natural  sun,  it  rose  gradually 
into  view,  till  it  became  full  orbed  ;  it  has  ever  since  been  ris- 
ing higher  and  higher  above  the  obscurity  of  the  horizon,  and 
breaking  more  and  more  through  the  mists  and  clouds  of  earth ; 
in  its  meridian  splendor,  it  will  enlighten  every  land ;  and  it 
will  never  decline  from  the  zenith,  but  fade  away  in  the  bright- 
er glories  of  the  Lord  God  and  the  Lamb  in  their  upper  king- 
dom.   Such  then  is  the  law  of  God's  universal  government : 

"  From  seeming  evil  still  educing  good, 
And  better  thence  again  and  better  still 
In  infinite  progreasion." 

There  have  been  exceptions  to  the  law  of  progression  in  religion. 
There  were  sad  relapses  among  the  Jews,  and  Christianity  has 
bad  its  dark  ages. 

But  even  here  the  analogy  holds.  There  have  been  excep- 
tions to  the  progress  of  society.  Society  has  had  its  relapses 
and  its  dark  ages. 

And  there  were  exceptions  to  the  law  of  progression  in  the 
successive  creative  acts  which  geology  discloses.**  There  was 
a  general  advance  from  lower  to  higher  grades  of  existence* 
But  occasionally  more  perfect  organizations,  both  animal  and 
vegetable,  are  found  to  prevail  unth  or  even  before^  the  less 
perfect.  As  if  the  Creator,  while  Jie  usually  proceeds  accord- 
ing to  established  rules,  intended  to  show  by  occasionally  de- 
parting from  them,  that  he  is  not  necessitated  to  abide  by  thosQ 
rules. 

It  is  worthy  of  a  passing  remark  here,  that  in  the  develop- 
ment of  nature,  providence  and  grace  to  the  view  and  for  the 
benejit  of  man,  there  is  usually  a  progress  or  a  relapse  together. 
Witness  the  dark  ages,  when  the  three  kingdoms  seemed  to  be 
all  shrouded  in  darkness — when  the  light  of  natural  science,  of 
social  knowledge  and  virtue,  and  of  spiritual  wisdom  seemed  at 

•  Buckland,  Chap.  13.  p.  J 15.  London,  1836. 
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once  to  have  been  extinguished.  Look  again  at  the  refbrma- 
tion,  when  the  eclipse  passed  off  simultaneously  from  nature, 
providence  and  grace,  and  they  all  shone  out  with  unprecedent- 
ed lustre.  In  our  own  day,  it  were  difficult  to  say,  whether 
discoveries  in  nature,  improvements  in  society,  or  the  propaga- 
tion of  Christianity  are  advancing  with  the  most  rapid  strides. 

10.  The  types  and  prophecies  of  revelation  are  not  without 
analogy  in  nature  and  providence.  That  is,  there  is  something 
in  the  constitution  and  course  of  nature  so  analogous  to  the 
typical  and  prophetic  parts  of  the  Bible,  as  to  remove  all  a  pri- 
ori objections  against  them  and  even  create  a  presumption  in 
their  favor,  yet  not  so  nearly  resenAKng  them  as  to  invalidate 
their  «pma/sacredness — their  peculiar  claims  to  an  immediate 
divine  origin. 

As  tbe  former  dispensation  in  religion  was  typical  of  the  lat- 
ter, so  in  the  earlier  stages  of  nature^  there  seems  to  be  some- 
thing like  types  of  the  later  stages.  The  organs  of  the  earlier 
species  of  animals  were  comparatively  rude  and  imperfect,  yet 
they  were  similar  organs  to  those  of  the  later  species  and  per- 
formed similar  offices-— offices  as  similar  as  their  situation  and 
circumstances  would  allow.  The  common  mind  would  not 
condemn  it  as  a  misnomer  to  call  the  forms  and  features  of  the 
monkey  types  of  human  forms  and  features.  The  naturalist 
finds  such  types  *  far  down  the  scale,  and  far  back  in  the  his- 
tory of  animal  life.  It  was  this  correspondence  of  parts  through- 
out the  animal  kingdom,  which  led  Lamarck  to  broach  the  the- 
ory, that  all  animals,  including  man,  are  but  the  same  species, 
having  the  same  essential  organs,  but  developing  them  more 
fully  and  perfectly  as  time  advances  and  circumstances  become 
more  favorable.  Though  clearly  false,  the  theory  was  founded 
on  indubitable  and  interesting  facts.  It  is  now  settled,  that  the 
animal  species  are  radically  and  incommunicably  distinct ;  and 
the  resemblances  in  general  organization  between  the  earliest 
ruder  animals  and  the  later  and  more  perfect  animals,  result  not 
from  natural  propagation,  and  the  favor,  of  circumstances,  bot 
from  creative  power  exerted  at  successive  periods  and  aocording 
to  such  a  law,  as  to  constitute  the  first  ages,  **  shadows  <H 
better  things  to  come." 


*  Type  is  the  very  word  which  natnralists  have  cbosen  to  eipreaa 
the  analogy  between  the  earlier  and  ruder  organiaationa  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  later  and  more  perfect  organizations  on  the  other. 
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Moreover  as  the  rites  and  institutions  of  the  former  dispensa- 
tion were  not  less  wisely  adapted  to  the  character  of  the  Israel- 
ites and  the  then  state  of  the  world,  than  those  of  the  latter 
dispensation  are  to  the  present  character  and  condition  of  man- 
kind ;  so  the  organization  of  the  earlier  animals  was  no  less 
wisely  adapted  to  the  then  state  of  the  earth's  surface,  than  the 
oi;ganization  of  the  later  animals  is  to  its  present  state.  Buck- 
land  discovers  in  the  entombed  remains  of  the  old  world,  as 
clear  and  beauuful  marks  of  design  and  adaptation,  as  Paley 
finds  in  the  living  world.  Each  religious  dispensation  was 
j^rfeei  in  its  time^  ^ach  grade  of  animal  organization  perfect  m 

Its  t7/aC6. 

In  the  developments  of  nature  and  providence  to  the  age  of 
man,  the  past  often  contains  something  typical  and  almost  pro- 
phetic of  the  present  and  the  present  of  the  future.  '^Coming 
events  cast  their  shadows  before,"  and  seers  of  nature  and 

i providence  are  raised  up,  who,  though  they  "  know  not  precise- 
y  what,  or  what  manner  of  time  is  signified,"  are  yet  enabled 
to  discern  and  predict  in  some  measure  what  is  to  come.  Such 
seers  were  Burke  and  Adams,**  who  foretold  the  issue  of  the 
French  and  American  revolutions ;  and  Newton  and  Leibnitz, 
who  bad  a  glimpse,  and  threw  out  hints,  of  most  subsequent 
discoveries  in  natural  science.  Seneca  foretold  the  discovery 
of  a  new  world,!  &od  Socrates  and  Plato  anticipated  the  advent 
of  a  divine  teacher^  advising  to  forego  the  usual  sacrifices  till 
such  a  teacher  should  come,  and  '^  representing  with  prophetic 
sagacity  and  precbion  that  he  must  be  poor  and  void  oi  all  qual- 
ifications but  those  of  virtue  alone,  that  a  wicked  world  would 
not  hear  his  instructions  and  reproofs,  and  therefore  in  three  or 
four  years  after  he  began  to  preach,  he  would  be  persecuted, 
imprisoned,  scourged,  and  at  last  put  to  death."|  It  cannot  be 
denied  that  great  men  have  occasionally  been  endowed  with  a 
peculiar  gift  of  descrying  future  events  and  forewarning  their 

*  The  allusion  is  to  a  youthful  letter  of  the  elder  Adacns,  which 
paints  the  revolution  and  its  issue  with  much  truth  and  beauty. 

t  Ventent  annis  saecula  seris, 
Quibus  Oceanus  vincula  rerum 
Laxet,  et  ingens  imteat  tell  us, 
Tetfaysque  novos  detegat  orbes. 

Senecae  Medea^  374—8. 

I  See  Harris's  Great  Teacher,  p.  50,  where  it  is  suggested^that  Soe- 
ratea  and  Plato  anjoyed  a  degree  of  inspiration. 
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less  gifted  coDtemporaries  of  what  they  may  hope  or  fear.  Why 
then  should  prophetic  inspiration  in  the  manner  and  degree,  in 
which  it  is  claimed  by  some  of  the  sacred  writers,  be  thought  a 
thing  so  incredible  a  priori,  that  no  amount  of  evidence  can  en- 
title it  to  credence  ?  The  same  God  who  endowed  Newton 
and  .Leibnitz,  Adams  and  Burke,  Seneca,  Socrates  and  Plato 
with  sagacity  and  foresight  so  much  above  the  mass  of  their  con- 
temporaries may  have  ^ven,  nay,  has  given  to  Isaiah  and  Jere- 
miah, Daniel  and  John  a  prophetic  vision  so  much  surpassing 
the  ken  of  these  gifted  minds,  that  every  candid  reader  of  their 
predictions  must  acknowledge  them  to  be  divine.^ 

*  I  am  aware  that  this  analogy  has  been  more  frequently  used, 
(and  therefore  at  first  view  may  rather  appear,)  aa  an  infidel  objec- 
tion, than  aa  a  confirmative  argument  to  inspiration.  One  reason  for 
presenting  it  here,  is  a  desire  to  exhibit  it  in  a  different  aspect  and 
relation.  It  should  be  remembered,  that  an  analogy  is  '^an  agree* 
roent  or  likeness  between  things  in  iome  circumstances  or  efifects 
when  the  things  are  othettnse  entirely  diffentU/* — {fFebtUr.)  Pro- 
phetic sagacity  and  prophetic  inspiration  ''agree"  in  so  far  that  God 
bestows  peculiar  gifts  of  foresight  upon  the  possessors  of  both,  yet 
differ  so  much  in  the  number  and  deirree  of  the  gift,  that  they  can  be 
confounded  only  by  a  very  stupid  mind,  or  a  very  corrupt  heart.  They 
come  under  one  veiy  broad  general  principle  of  the  divine  admiois- 
tration,  so  that  the  one  serves  to  illustrate  and  confirm  the  other,  but 
the  mode  of  the  divine  agency  is  so  difiTerent  in  the  two  cases,  as  not  to 
invalidate  the  peculiar  claim,  and  the  sacred  authority  of  inspiration. 

It  has  been  the  belief  of  every  nation  in  every  age,  that  their  great 
men  were  inspired,  and  pogan  nations  have  entertained  views  of  the 
nature  and  manner  of  inspiration  strikingly  analogous  to  those,  which 
the  Bible  authorizes.  Infidels  have  urged  this  fiict  as  a  proo^  that 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  real  inspiration.  But  it  proves  the  contrary, 
just  as  the  shadow,  proves  the  existence  of  the  substance  and  the 
counterfeit  shows  the  existence  and  the  value  of  the  genuine.  It 
shows,  that  God  has  laid  a  foundation  for  inspiration  in  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  human  mind,  upon  which  we  should  expect  him  to  set  up 
a  corresponding  superstructure.  If  he  intended  to  impart  inspiration, 
it  would  be  wise  to  implant  in  man  a  preparation  and  an  expectation 
to  receive  it;  and  having  implanted  such  an  expectation,  it  were 
Strange  indeed,  if  he  should  never  meet  it. 

On  this  last  topic,  which  I  have  introduced  merely  to  illustrate  my 
design  in  the  text,  see  Knapp's  Theol.  Art.  I.  $  9.  Most  of  the  ob- 
jections of  infidelfl^  when  rightly  understood,  are  really  arguments  in 
favor  of  Christianity ;  and  instead  of  shrinlting  from  the  view  of  them 
ourselves  and  endeavoring  to  keep  them  out  of  sight  of  others,  we 
f  hould  lay  hold  of  them  and  turn  them  against  infideli^. 
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11.  In  the  universal  law  of  progressiony  of  which  I  have  spo- 
ken, the  earlier  stages  are  preparatory  to  the  latter  stages,  and  the 
latter  reap  most  of  the  advantages  of  the  former  together  with 
many  peculiar  advantages.  This  b  obviously  true  in  the  king- 
dom of  grace.  The  patriarchal  dispensation  was  introductory 
to  the  Mosaic,  and  the  Mosaic  preparatory  to  the  Christian ; 
while  the  Christian,  with  all  the  benefits  of  former  dispensations, 
combines  many  advantages  peculiar  to  itself.  The  Israelites 
lived  not  for  themselves,  but  to  be  examples  unto  us ;  and  their 
fabtory  was  written  '^  for  our  admonition,  on  whom  the  ends  of 
the  world  are  come."  We  have  the  accumulated  wisdom  and 
experience  of  the  church  in  all  past  ages  to  guide  us  in  the  man- 
agement of  ecclesiastical  a&irs  and  in  the  discharge  of  our  re- 
ligious duties. 

So  it  is  in  society.  The  progress  of  society  is  owing  in  no 
small  degree  to  the  wisdom  derived  directly  or  indirectly  from 
past  ages.  The  Grecian  and  Roman  republics  were  constitu- 
ted and  administered,  not  for  themselves  only,  but  for  the  instruc- 
tion and  benefit  of  all  subsequent  republics.  All  the  despotisms 
and  limited  governments  of  the  Old  world  have  risen  or  fallen, 
mabtained  their  institutions  or  modified  their  policy,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  New,  whither  light  from  every  quarter  and  every 
age  has  converged.  All  that  have  lived  before  us,  have  lived 
for  our  admonition,  on  whom  the  ends  of  the  social  and  political 
world  are  come.  * 

It  is  so  in  nature  also.  Ever  since  man  was  placed  on  the 
earth,  its  surface  has  been  undergoing  changes,  all  preparatory 
to  the  present  state  of  things — all  conducive  to  the  support  and 
comfort  of  its  present  increased  and  increasing  population.  Our 
alluvial  meadows  and  extending  deltas,  our  beds  of  peat  and 
bog  iron,  our  collections  of  vegetable  mould  and  indeed  all  our 
existing  soib  are  the  gradually  accumulated  resources  of  suc- 
cessive generations.  And  if  the  conclusions  of  geology  are  not 
to  be  set  aside,  a  similar  process  of  preparation  and  accumula- 
tion for  the  benefit  df  man  was  going  on  for  ages  previous  to  his 
existence.  The  whole  of  the  earth's  surface*  is  a  spacious 
storehouse  of  relics  and  treasures,  which  have  been  collecting 
in  all  past  times  to  supply  and  enrich  mankind  in  time  of  need, 

*  ^  No  small  part  of  the  present  surface  of  the  earth  is  derived  from 
the  remaios  of  animals,  that  constituted  the  population  of  ancient 
."— Bticliam£. 
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just  as  society  and  the  cbujrch  at  the  present  time  are  bu3t  upoa 
the  ruins  of  other  churches  and  societies,  instructed  by  their  ex- 
perience and  enriched  by  their  remains.  We  draw  our  fuel 
and  our  food,  our  comforts  and  our  delicacies  from  the  remains 
of  vegetable  and  animal  life*  in  former  ages ;  and  as  the  matter, 
which  constitutes  the  bodies  of  the  present  generation  once  en<- 
tered  into  the  constitution  of  other  bodies,  so  the  opinions  and 
feelings  of  our  minds  are  the  opinions  and  feelings  of  other  minds 
modified  by  constitutional  idiosyncrasies,  improved  by  experi- 
ence and  enlarged  by  the  accumulations  of  time  and  the  lavor 
of  circumstances.  It  seems  to  be  a  law  of  the  natural  and  the 
moral  world,  that  man  shall  grow  only  by  living  upon  the  re- 
lics of  h'ls  predecessors,  rise  only  by  standing  upon  the  tombs 
of  his  fathers,  extend  his  vision  only  by  looking  from  the  mon- 
uments of  the  mighty  dead.  Dissolution  is  going  on  every- 
where in  our  world,  but  it  is  everywhere  preparatory  to  another 
and  a  better  organization.  One'  race  of  animals  is  destroyed, 
and  a  more  perfect  race  succeeds  them.  One  generation  of 
men  goeth  and  a  wiser  and  better  generation  cometh  in  their 
stead.  Society  and  the  church  are  perpetuated  and  improved 
by  the  very  processes  of  disruption,  which  seem  to  threaten 
their  annihilation.  Death  bears  a  most  important  and  wonder- 
fiil  part  in  the  whole  economy  of  vegetable,  animal,  social  and 
spiritual  life.  The  plant  decays  in  the  autumn  and  lies  down 
in  a  wintry  grave,  only  to  revive  in  all  the  freshness  and  gaiety 
of  spring.  The  insect  becomes  its  own  winding  sheet,  and  then 
unconscious  awaits  a  resurrection  to  a  higher  order  of  existence. 
The  nation  declines  and  falls,  to  rise  again  under  a  better  form 
and  happier  auspices,  and  to  attain  to  a  higher  degree  of  social 
perfection.  The  human  body ''  is  sown  in  corruption,  to  be  rais- 
ed in  incorruption — it  is  sown  in  dishonor,  to  be  raised  in  glo- 
ry."! The  soul,  like  the  butterfly  (which  in  the  Greek  lan- 
guage— ^the  language  alike  of  nature,  of  philosophy  and  of  reve- 

*  '^  At  the  sight  of  a  spectacle  so  imposing,  so  terrible,  as  that  of  the 
wreck  of  animal  life,  forming  almost  the  entire  soil  on  which  we 
tread,  it  is  difficult  to  restrain  the  imagination  from  hazarding  some 
conjectures  as  to  the  causes,  by  which  such  great  effects  have  been 
produced." — Cuvier. 

t  In  view  of  the  analogies  to  the  resurrecdon,  with  which  nature  is 
00  replete,  no  wonder  that  Clement,  th«  apostolic  father,  exclaimed : 
**  Consider,  my  beloved,  how  the  Lord  shows  us  our  future  resurrec- 
tion perpetually  !*' 
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latioD — ^has  the  same  name,*)  drops  its  clayey  chrysalis  to 
spread  its  pinions  in  a  purer  atmosphere,  and  bask  in  the  bright- 
er sunshine  of  a  celestial  day.  The  natural  world,  like  the 
fabled  phenix,  its  allegorical  representative,  will  one  day  rise 
from  its  own  ashes  and  wear  a  new  drapery  of  beauty  and  glo- 
ry .f  And  the  church,  the  city  of  the  living  God  on  earth,  will 
be  dissolved  only  to  be  built  again  into  the  New  Jerusalem,  the 
capital  city  of  the  new  heavens  and  new  earth,  whose  walls 
will  be  precious  stones,  its  gates  pearls,  its  streets  pure  gold, 
and  the  Lord  God  and  the  Lamb  the  temple  and  the  light 
thereof. 

12.  After  our  Saviour  had  manifested  his  creative  power  by 
feeding  a  great  multitude  with  a  few  loaves  and  fishes,  he  show- 
ed his  economical  wisdom  by  saybg,  '^  gather  up  the  fragments 
which  remain,  that  nothing  be  lost."  The  same  blending  of 
these  apparently  incongruous  attributes  is  conspicuous  in  all 
the  works  of  (rod.  Nothing  can  transcend  his  power,  when  he 
sees  fit  to  exert  it,  and  nothing  can  exceed  his  economy,  when 
the  exercise  of  power  is  unnecessary.  He  creates  nothing  to  be 
lost,  provides  nothing  to  be  wasted,  gives  nothing  that  need  not 
be  given.  He  might  have  created  fertile  soils  at  once,  and  pro- 
vided fuel  as  it  was  needed,  but  he  chose  by  a  natural  and 
gradual  process  to  collect  them  as  they  were  not  wanted  and 
preserve  them  till  they  were.  He  might  have  made  a  plenti- 
fiil  deposit  of  useful  minerals  and  precious  ores  on  every  farm, 
but  he  has  chosen  to  scatter  them  in  veins  or  beds  beneath  the 
surface  of  the  earth,  and  employ  our  skill  and  energy  to  dis- 
cover and  procure  them.  He  might  have  revealed  the  natural 
history  of  the  primeval  earth  to  us  in  his  word,  but  he  chose 
not  to  reveal  what  we  might  better  discover  for  ourselves,  and 
he  bas  left  us  to  gather  that  history  from  the  organic  remains  of 
primitiire  ages. 

In  his  providence,  God  might  have  led  every  age  and  coun- 
try to  make  its  own  inventions  and  discoveries  and  improve- 
ments, bat  he  has  chosen  the  more  economical  course  of  trans- 
mitting tbem  from  one  age  and  country  to  another.    And  he 

*  Vvjpi;ibe  name  at  once  of  the  soul  and  of  the  butterfly — its  Image. 

1 2  Pet.  3:  13,  13.  This  doctrine  of  revelation  is  confirmed  by 
natural  science^by  the  philosophy  of  cause  and  effect,  no  leas  than 
the  phikwophy  of  analogy. 


* 
i 
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has  suffered  nothing  truly  valuable  *  to  he  lost*  We  often  think 
and  regret,  that  important  knowledge  has  perished  forever,  but 
in  process  of  time  it  -proves  to  have  been  unimportant,  or  it  is 
revived  just  at  the  time,  when  it  is  most  needed,  and  in  just  such 
a  way,  as  to  render  it  most  curious,  interesting  and  valuable. 

In  like  manner,  God  might  have  communicated  a  distinct 
revelation  to  every  people  of  every  generation.  But  what  it 
was  man's  power  and  privilege  to  do,  he  has  left  him  to  do, 
and  made  it  his  duty  to  collect  the  scattered  portions  of  re> 
vealed  truth,  promulgate  them  to  all  nations,  and  transmit  them 
to  the  end  of  the  world.  He  has  communicated  barely  what  it 
was  needful  for  man  to  know,  and  what  he  could  not  learn  from 
reason  and  experience,  and  of  all  that  has  been  revealed,  there 
is  no  evidence,  that  any  thing  has  been  lost. 

Thus  in  all  his  works,  God  does  all  that  is  necessary,  how- 
ever much  it  may  cost,  and  nothing  that  is  superfluous,  however 
easy  it  might  be— gives  nothing  that  is  not  valuable,  and  sufos 
nothing  that  is  truly  valuable  to  be  irrecoverably  lost. 

13.  Another  analogy,  which  forces  itself  upon  our  attention 
as  pervading  the  divine  works,  is  an  obvious  disregard  of  human 
distinctions — i.  e.  such  distinctions  of  time,  space,  rank,  etc.  as 
men  are  wont  to  deem  important. 

We  who  are  of  yesterday  and  die  to-morrow,  and  are  subject 
to  incessant  changes  and  vicissitudes  from  the  day  of  our  birth 
to  the  day  of  our  death,  attach  great  importance  to  the  distino- 
don  of  time.  But  in  the  sight  of  him,  who  is  the  same  yester- 
day, to-day  and  forever,  ^*  a  thousand  years  are  as  one  day,  and 
one  day  as  a  thousand  years."  Accordingly  men  are  hurried 
and  fretful  in  their  proceedings,  impatient  of  delay,  and  ever 
hastening  to  the  issue.  But  the  divine  plan  of  operations  is 
calm,  gradual  and  deliberate  ;  and  though  in  some  of  its  stages, 
it  may  appear  imperfect  or  unwise,  it  will  ultimately  prove  to 
have  originated  and  advanced  in  perfect  wisdom. 

The  divine,  untaught  in  science,  looks  upon  the  geological 
theory  of  the  earth's  existence  for  indefinitely  long  periods  be- 
fore the  creation  of  man,  and  exclaims :  *^  How  absurd !  What ! 
the  earth  tens  of  thousands  of  years  in  a  fluid  state — a  state  of 
ignition  even,  devoid  of  living  beings  Or  inhabited  only  by  sala- 
manders !    And  hundreds  of  thousands  of  years  more,  entirely 

*  Perhapa  I  ihoald  have  nid  nothing  awential    nothing  iHiois 
pbea  eannoi  be  otberwin  auf^liad. 
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or  chiefly  covered  with  water,  devoted  to  the  formation  of 
limestone  and  coral  beds,  and  inhabited  only  by  polypes  and 
lizards  and  alligators,  et  id  omne  genus !  For  ages  without  any 
inhabitants,  and  for  myriads  of  ages,  inhabited  only  by  irrational 
and  hateful  animals  without  any  intelligent  lord !  Who  can  be- 
lieve that  the  Creator  was  guilty  of  such  weakness  and  folly  !* 

On  the  other  hand,  the  infidel  geologist  looks  upon  the 
theological  doctrine  of  the  slowly  successive  periods  of  revela- 
tion, and  the  protracted  delay  of  the  work  of  redemption  with 
like  incredulity  and  amazement.  ''  What !"  he  exclaims,  <^  hun- 
dreds of  generations  of  immortal  beings  suffered  to  live  and 
die  in  ignorance  of  God  and  a  future  state,  and  that  God  re- 
vealed to  them  for  the  first  time  in  flaming  fire,  and  that  future 
state  disclosed  only  to  their  agonized  sensibilities  and  their 
hopeless,  endless  despair !  The  only  possible  scheme  of  human 
salvation  delayed  in  its  execution  for  4000  years,  and  for  2000 
years  longer  promulgated  only  to  a  small  minority  of  the 
human  family  !  Who  dare  utter  or  believe  such  a  libel  on  the 
wisdom  and  goodness  of  God  !" 

Now  both  these  objections  spring  from  ignorance  and  narrow 
views.  The  divine,  untaught  in  science,  and  the  geologist, 
ignorant  of  revelation,  both  see,  that  in  some  of  his  works  God 
disregards  those  distinctions  of  time,  to  which  we  attach  so 
much  importance ;  while  they  both  deny  that  he  acts  on  the 
same  principle  in  his  other  works  1  But  the  principle  is  univer- 
sal. Revelation  lays  it  down  as  a  general  principle,  that  in 
bis  sight,  "  one  day  is  as  a  thousand  years,  and  a  thousand  years 
as  one  day ;"  and  reason  would  lead  us  to  expect,  that  the 
infinite  and  eternal  God  would  not  view  time  as  it  appears 
to  us.f 

So  also  the  distinction  of  space  and  rank,  are  disregarded  by 

*  Is  it  any  less  difficult  to  believe,  that  the  universe  was  a  blank 
for  eternal  ages  before  a  single  creature  existed?  Yet  so  it  must  have 
been,  unless  creatures  Ifhve  existed  from  eternity.  Capt.  Symmes 
argued,  that  the  earth  is  hollow,  because  it  was  absurd  to  'suppose 
€k>d  would  occupy  so  much  space  with  mere  inert  matter! 

f  The  man,  who  is  neither  a  divine  nor  a  naturalist,  (shall  I  add 
neither  a  Christian,  nor  a  scholar,)  is  the  only  man  who  can  consist* 
ently  urge  either  of  the  objections  specified  in  the  text  He  must 
give  up  all  claim  to  consistency,  who  professes  to  be  either,  and  yet 
does  not  admit,  that  the  same  objection  which  he  urges  against  hia 
antagonist,  is  equally  valid  against  himself. 
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him,  who  pervadeth  alike  the  atom  and  the  universe,  and  to 
whom  the  loftiest  and  the  lowest  of  his  creatures,  are  alike  less 
than  nothing  and  vanity.  The  sceptical  philosopher  declares 
it  to  be  unreasonable  and  incredible,  that  the  God  who  makes, 
and  sustains,  and  governs  an  infinitude  of  worlds,  should  so 
concern  himself  with  our  little  world,  as  to  give  his  Son  to  die 
for  its  redemption  ;  and  still  more  improbable  that  he  would 
condescend  to  such  a  concern  for  obscure  individuals,  as  is  im- 
plied in  the  doctrines  of  a  particular  providence,  personal  elec- 
tion, and  the  indwelling  of  the  spirit. 

The  illiterate  Christian,  on  the  other  hand,  cannot  believe 
that  there  are  many  hundreds  of  shells  once  enshrining  living 
animals  in  a  grain  of  limestone,*  and  myriads  of  animalcules  in 
a  single  drop  of  water.f  And  many  an  educated  Christian 
thinks  it  beneath  the  Almighty  to  people  a  world  with  polypes, 
and  muscles,  and  snails,  and  alligatoi's,  and  lizards,  etc.  etc. 

But  he  has  given  up  two  thirds  of  the  earth's  surface  to  the 
fishes  and  monsters  of  the  deep,  and  peopled  a  large  portion  of 
the  land  with  lizards,  and  serpents,  and  vermin  ;  and  may  he 
not  have  left  the  whole  earth  for  a  time,  without  an  intelligent 
lord,  to  be  overrun  with  inferior  animals,  animals,  which  we  in 
our  reasoning,  yet  erring  pride,  are  prone  to  despise  ?  He  has 
created  infinitely  more  animalcules  than  larger  animals,  and 
may  not  he,  who  creates  them,  redeem  man  ?  He  does  form 
and  feed  sumptuously  every  day  the  snail,  and  lizard,  and  ser- 
pent, so  loathsome  and  odious  to  us,  though  not  to  him ;  and 
may  he  not  elect,  and  dwell  with,  and  provide  for  the  humble 
Christian,  number  the  very  hairs  of  his  head,  and  cause  all 
things  to  work  together  for  his  good  ? 

These  things  are  all  true,  and  all  spring  from  the  same 
general  principle  in  the  divine  government,  such  a  disregard  for 
the  distinctions  of  space  and  rank,  as  leads  him  to  lavish  his 
bounty  and  his  grace  on  places  and  creatures,  which  seem  too 
mbute  to  deserve  the  attention  of  the  ^reat  Sovereign  of  the 
universe.     *'  U  there  be  one  thing"  says  an  eminent  naturalist, 

*  ''Soldaoi  collected  from  less  than  an  ounce  and  a  half  of  sfooe 
found  in  the  hills  of  Casciaiin,  in  Tuscany,  10,454  microecopic  cham- 
bered shells.  Of  one  species  of  ihese  shells,  he  calculaiea,  tbnt  a 
thousand  individuals  would  scarcely  weigh  one  graia." — Bucklani^ 
p.  117. 

f  "  Hundreds  of  thousands  (of  the  suAisoria)  may  be  seen  io  a 
cingle  drop  of  watei."— £uiy'«  BridgtwaUr  Drtaiiie* 
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*'  more  surprbing  than  another  in  the  investigation  of  natural 
phenomena^  it  is  perhaps  the  infinite  extent  and  vast  importance 
of  things  apparently  little  and  insignificant.'"'^  What  intelligent 
reader  of  the  Bible,  and  of  the  history  of  the  church,  can  avoid 
seeing,  that  the  same  characteristic  feature  pervades  the  spirit- 
ual world  from  the  fall  of  man  in  Eden  to  his  complete  restora- 
tion and  final  confirmation  in  the  Celestial  Paradise  1 

14.  The  same  end  is  sought  in  each  of  the  tliree  kingdoms, 
viz.  the  highest  happiness  of  the  creature,  and  the  glory  of  the 
Creator. 

The  God  of  the  Bible  appeals  to  his  chosen  people  of  old,  to 
say,  what  more  he  could  have  done  for  them,  than  he  had 
done ;  and  in  the  gift  of  his  Son,  he  makes  the  same  appeal  to 
Christians  in  the  melting  eloquence  of  that  tone,  which  lan- 
guaa;e  cannot  express. 

The  God  of  nature  manifests  a  like  intention,  an  efibrt,  so  to 
speak,  to  secure  the  utmost  amount  of  happiness.  Every  ele- 
ment teems  with  animal  life — every  spot  is  replete  with  happy 
existence.  The  desert  air  swarms  with  insects  ;  the  wilderness 
and  the  solitary  place  are  full  of  inhabitants  suited  to  the 
locality. 

"  So  is  the  great  and  wide  sea,  wherein  are  things  creeping 
innumerable,  both  great  and  small  beasts."  The  sea  is  as  amply 
furnished  ^ith  vegetables,!  and  the  larger  animals,  as  the  land ; 
while  the  drops  of  the  former  like  the  particles  of  the  latter  are 
densely  peopled  with  anima1cules4  To  multiply  happy  ex« 
btence  still  more,  thousands  of  animals,  beyond  the  number 
which  the  vegetable  world  is  capable  of  sustaining,  subsist  by 
preying  upon  others ;  and  the  very  carcasses  of  animals,  that 
die  a  natural  death,  furnish  food  for  a  numerous  army  of 
scavengers,  which,  while  in  the  act  of  providing  a  suitable  diet 

*  So  aleo  Pliny :  See  his  tnrn  pnrvis,  atqqe  tam  nuilis,  quae  sultis^ 
quanta  vis,  quam  inextricabilis  perfectis. 

t  Marine,  like  land  animnla,  depend  upon  the  vegetable  kingdom 
for  subeistence,  and  Brongniart  has  shown  ihat  the  existing  submarine 
vegetation  seems  to  admit  of  these  great  divisions  which  characterize 
to  a  certain  degree,  tlie  plants  of  the  frigid,  temperate  and  torrid 
zones. — See  Bucklandf  p.  451. 

t  The  powers  of  reproduction  in  the  InAisonia  are  such,  that  from 
one  individual,  a  million  were  produced  in  ten  days;  on  the  eleventh 
day  four  millions,  and  on  the  twelAb,  sixteen  millions. — Buckland  on 
tin  authcrUy  qf  Eb$ekberg 
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for  themselves,  remove  what  would  otherwise  prove  a  source 
of  annoyance  and  disease  to  other  animals."* 

And  the  modes  and  forms  of  animal  existence  are  not  more 
multiplied  and  varied,  than  are  the  contrivances  to  render  life 
happy.  Natural  history  is  little  else  tlian  an  enumeration  of 
manifest  proof,  that  the  character  of  the  Deity  is  wisdom  and 
goodness,  and  the  end,  at  which  he  aims,  is  the  happiness  of 
his  creatures. 

And  the  history  of  God's  dealings  with  man,  teaches,  as  a 
whole,  the  same  lesson.  Every  organ  of  his  frame,  every  ele- 
ment in  his  constitution,  every  event  in  his  life  is  designed  and 
adapted  to  promote  his  happiness.  If  he  abused  no  part  of  bis 
original  constitution,  and  perverted  no  bounty  of  providence  or 
gift  of  grace,  he  would  be  entirely  happy  ;  and  the  miseries  he 
suffers,  are  intended  to  secure  his  ultimate  highest  happiness  by 
reclaiming  him  from  past,  and  deterring  him  from  future  abuses 
and  perversion.  Moral  beings  can  be  happy  only  by  being 
virtuous  and  holy,  and  all  the  provisions  of  providence  and 
of  grace,  are  directed  towards  the  great  object  of  making  tbem 
happy  in  that  way.  For  this  object,  God  inflicts  natural  and 
providential  evils.  For  this  object,  he  subjected  his  beloved 
Son  to  untold  agonies.  For  this  object,  in  part  at  least,  be  will 
punish  forever  the  incorrigible  sinner.     And  I  know  not  how 

*  ''No  sooner  is  the  signal  given,  on  the  death  of  any  large  antinal, 
than  multitudes  of  every  clan  hasten  to  the  spot,  eager  to  partake  of 
the  repast,  which  nature  has  prepared.     If  the  carcass  be  not  rapidly 
devoured  by  rapacious  birds,  or  caroireroua  quadrupeds,  it  never  ftila 
to  be  soon  attacked  by  swarms  of  insects,  which  speedily  consume  its 
aofter  textures,  leaving  only  the  bones.     So  strongly  was  Linnaeas 
impressed  with  the  immensity  of  the  scale,  on  which  these  works  of 
demolition  by  insects  are  carried  on  in  nature,  that  he  used  to  main- 
tain, that  the  carcase  of  a  dead  horse,  would   not  be  devoured  with 
the  same  celerity  by  a  lion,  as  it  would  by  these  flesh  flies  (Musca 
voraitoria  )  and  their  immediate  progeny  :  for  it  is  known  that  one 
fttnale  will  give  birth  to  at  least  20,000  young  larvae,  each  of  which 
will  in  the  course  of  one  day  devour  so  mUch  food  and  grow  so 
rapidly  as  to  require  an  increafle  of  dOO  times  its  weight ;  and  a  fsw 
days  are  suflicient  to  the  production  of  a  third  generation.     The  veiy 
bones  are  the  favorite  food  of  the  hyena,  whose  powerful  javFS  ars 
peculiariy  formed  for  grinding  them  into  powder,  and  whose  stonmeh 
can  extract  from  them  an  abundant  portion  of  nutrimeoL     No  lest 
apeedy   is  the   work   of  demolition  among  the   inhabitants  of  the 
waters,  etc.'»— iSce  Rodget'g  BridgewaUr  Trtaiin,  Vol.  %  p.  40. 
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a  Being  of  infinite  benevolence,  would  exhibit  more  convincing 
and  affecting  proofs  of  his  regard  for  the  highest  happiness  of 
the  universe,  than  in  the  very  pains,  which  he  inflicts  so  un- 
willingly upon  the  children  of  men,  and  the  agonies,  which  he 
laid  upon  his  beloved  Son,  for  the  sake  of  securing  a  higher 
degree  of  happiness  on  a  larger  scale. 

The  highest  possible  amount  of  happiness,  is  also  the  aim  and 
tendency  of  that  universal  law  of  progression,  which  we  have 
already  considered.  An  infinite  progression  of  goodness  and 
happiness,  will  produce  a  greater  sum  total,  than  any  changeless 
state,  however  exalted ;  just  as  the  sum  of  any  progressive 
infinite  series  in  mathematics,  however  small  the  first  term,  is 
greater  than  the  sum  of  any  unchanging  infinite  series,  how- 
ever large  the  fixed  term  may  be.  How  delightful  it  is  to  the 
enlarged  and  benevolent  mind,  to  contemplate  the  onward  and 
upward  progress  of  a  holy  and  happy  universe  through  infinity ! 
Who  can  sum  up  that  progression  !  Who  can  grasp,  even  in 
imagination,  such  an  aggregate  of  excellence  and  bliss !  Oh, 
they  know  little  of  God,  who  deny  his  benevolence,  little  of 
his  universe,  who  think  it  not  made  to  be  a  happy  universe ! 

With  the  happiness  of  the  creature,  the  glory  of  the  Creator 
is  associated,  as  the  end  of  all  his  works.  That  glory  consists 
in  the  display  of  his  glorious  attributes,  and  the  exhibition  of 
those  attributes,  is  manifestly  a  chief  end  of  nature,  providence, 
and  grace. 

Is  the  natural  creation  a  display  of  his  power  ?  So  is  the 
new  spiritual  creation.*  Does  the  system  of  nature  illustrate 
bis  wisdom  ?  The  plan  of  redemption  illustrates  it  more.f  Is 
the  goodness  of  God  conspicuous  in  his  works  of  creation  ?  It 
is  not  less  conspicuous  in  his  works  of  providence  and  grace.  Is 
his  terrible  and  resistless  justice  set  forth  in  his  providential  dis- 
pensations ?  These  exhibitions  of  his  displeasure  at  sin,  are  pre- 
monitions of  that  great  day  revealed  in  the  Scriptures,  when  he 
will  judge  the  worid  in  righteousness.  Is  the  uniformity  of  na- 
ture's laws  and  operations,  a  standing  monument  of  his  truth 
and  fidelity  to  his  promises  ?  The  prophecies  fulfilled  and  ful- 
filling, the  promises  and  threatenings  of  his  word  executed,  like- 
wbe  shows  his  veracity  .|     He  is  at  once  the  author,  the  sub- 

•  £ph.  1: 19.  Ps.  110:  a  t  Eph.  3:  10. 

%  This  analogy  is  oAen  adverted  to  in  the  Scriptures.  Ps.  119:  89, 
90.    Matt.  &  18. 
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ject,  and  the  object  or  end  of  the  book  of  nature,  the  book  of 
providence,  and  the  book  of  grace.  All  his  works  are  dedica- 
ted to  himself — to  what  other  being  could  they  with  propriety 
have  been  dedicated  ?  They  treat  of  himself,  the  greatest  and 
best  subject.  They  speak  of  him  consistently  and  harmonious- 
ly. One  book  may  speak  more  of  his  natural,  and  another, 
more  of  his  moral  attributes.  One  may  treat  of  some  particu- 
lar topics  which  are  omitted  in  another,  or  may  discourse  of  the 
same  topics  more  clearly  and  fully ;  but  God  is  the  sum  and 
substance  of  them  all,  his  character  their  subject,  and  his  glory, 
their  end.  '^  All  his  works  praise  him,  and  all  his  saints  bless 
him."  In  nature,  the  heavens  declare  his  glory,  and  the  firma- 
ment showeth  his  handy  work.  In  providence,  day  unto  day 
utteretb  speech,  and  night  unto  night  showeth  knowledge 
of  him.  And  the  great  end,  for  which  the  .church  is  es- 
tablished, is  to  show  forth  the  praises  of  him,  who  called  its 
members  out  of  darkness,  into  his  marvellous  light.  Every 
thing  animate  and  inanimate,  voluntarily  and  involuntarily,  re- 
sponds to  the  call  of  the  '^  sweet  singer  of  Israel :"  '^  praise  ye 
the  Lord ;"  and  the  student  of  nature,  and  the  observer  of 
providence,  may  unite  with  the  Apocalyptic  seer,  and  say : 
Every  creature  which  is  in  heaven,  and  on  the  earth,  and  under 
the  earth,  and  such  as  are  in  the  sea,  and  all  that  are  in  them, 
heard  I  saying.  Blessing,  and  honor,  and  glory,  and  power,  be 
unto  him  that  sitteth  upon  the  throne,  and  unto  the  Lamb, 
forever  and  ever. 

I  might  specify  other  analogies.  I  might  adduce  the  inti- 
mate analogy  between  the  doctrine  of  social  liabilities  in  this 
life,  with  which  nobody  thinks  of  finding  any  fault,  and  the  pro- 
per doctrine  of  the  imputation  of  Adam's  sin,  and  of  Christ's 
righteousness,  of  which  multitudes  complain  ;  in  other  words, 
the  analogy  between  what  we  actually  suffer  and  enjoy  in  con- 
sequence of  our  involuntary  connection  with  others  in  this  life, 
and  what  we  are  alleged  in  the  Scriptures  to  suffer  and  enjoy, 
in  consequence  of  the  constituted  connection  between  us,  and 
the  first  and  second  Adam.  I  might  speak  of  that  uniformity 
amid  variety,  which  forms  so  characteristic  and  interesting  a 
feature  both  in  the  constitution  and  course  of  nature,  and  in  the 
composition  and  operation  of  the  Bible — ^which  pervades  the 
vegetable,  animal,  and  spiritual  kingdoms,  the  forms  and  features 
of  mankind,  their  languages  and  social  institutions,  and  their 
moral  and  religious  characters.     I  might  advert  to  that  happy 
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bleDding  of  beauty  with  utility,  which  constitutes  a  striking 
analogy  between  the  divine  works  and  the  divine  word  ;  in  the 
former  of  which  natural  religion  joins  hands  with  the  music  and 
poetry  of  nature,  while  in  the  latter,  revealed  religion  is  "  wed- 
ded to  immortal  verse."  I  might  mention  that  simplicity  of 
means,  which  exalts  the  divine  wisdom  so  far  above  all  human 
skill,  and  which  is  so  well  expressed  in  those  oft  cited  lines, 

''In  human  works,  tho'  labored  on  wi(h  pain, 
A  thousand  movements  scarce  one  object  gain. 
In  God's,  one  single  can  its  end  produce, 
Yet  seems  to  second,  too,  spme  other  u^e. 

But  why  should  I  specify.  The  whole  natural  world  in  its 
constitution  and  laws,  its  particular  and  aggregate,  is  a  counter- 
part of  the  spiritual  world.*  Every  object  in  the  fonner,  is  a 
kind  of  image  or  type  of  something  in  the  latter.  Nature  is  a 
preliminary  dispensation,  like  the  Mosaic,  true  and  holy  so  far 
as  it  goes,  insufficient  by  itself,  imperfectly  understood  without 
a  further  revelation,  but  when  thus  understood,  illustrating  and 
confirming  the  Christian  dispensation.  The  temple  of  nature^ 
like  Solomon's  temple,  is  full  of  types  and  shadows  of  heavenly 
things,  though  the  "  candlestick"  of  Christianity  must  be  lighted 
up  in  it,  before  they  become  distinctly  visible.  Have  not  the 
flowers  a  language,  and  the  brutes  a  voice,  to  teach  us  the  do- 
mestic, the  social,  the  Christian  virtues  ?t  Read  PoUok's  de- 
scription of  nature's  preaching. 

**  The  seasons  came  and  went^  and  went  and  came, 
To  teach  men  gratitude,  and,,  as  they  passed, 
Gave  warning  of  the  laspe  of  time,  that  else 
Had  stolen  unheeded  hy.     The  gentle  flowers 
Retired,  and  stooping  o^er  the  wilderness, 
Talked  of  humility  and  peace  and  love. 
The  dews  came  down  unseen  at  eventide^ 
And  silently  their  bounty  shed,  to  teach 
Mankind  unostentatious  charity.^ 

Read  this,  and  much  more  of  the  like  nature  in  the  context^ 

*  The  writer  does  not  mean  to  countenance  the  mysticism  of  the 
Hutchinsoniansi,  or  the  suhtile  speculations  of  the  Platonists,  but  sim* 
ply  to  present  the  external  world  in  that  intimate  relation  to  the  spirit- 
ual world,  which  it  sustained  in  the  mind  of  the  sacred  writers,  who 
certninly  saw  everywhere  marks  of  the  divine  presence,  and  emblema 
of  heavenly  things. 

t  Matt:  6:  26^90.  Prov.  6c  6—8.  30:  34—28.  Im.  1:  a 
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and  sajy  whether  it  is  all  poetry,  or  whether  the  objects  of 
nature,  and  the  events  of  providence  do  in  truth  teach  us  lessons 
of  spiritual  wisdom.  Follow,  above  all,  in  the  train  of  our 
Saviour,  and  as  he  utters  his  parables,  and  delivers  his  sermons, 
see  all  nature  a  picture-gallery  filled  with  likenesses  and  sketches 
of  heavenly  things.  Indeed  it  is  a  striking  characteristic  of  all 
the  sacred  writers,  that  they  find  memorials,  and  types  of  God 
and  heaven  in  every  natural  object  and  event ;  and  tbe  allego- 
ries, the  similes,  all  the  figurative  language  of  the  Bible,  is  a 
standing  illustration  of  the  analogies  that  pervade  the  realms  of 
nature,  providence  and  grace. 

Now  I  need  not  spend  time  in  establishing  the  inference 
from  these  numerous  and  striking  analogies,  that  the  realms  in 
which  they  prevail,  have  the  same  head.  When  we  see 
similar  laws  administered  in  a  similar  manner,  in  different 
provinces,  and  the  same  characteristic  features  prevailing,  with 
only  those  differences  which  diverse  circumstances  require,  we 
infer  that  they  are  under  tbe  same  government.  The  same 
striking  and  characteristic  peculiarities  of  sentiment,  style  and 
imagery,  prove  the  books  in  which  they  are  found,  to  have  the 
same  author.  When  I  apply  these  principles  to  the  present 
subject  of  discussion,  I  am  constrained  to  believe  that  nature, 

Erovidence,  and  grace,  are  provinces  governed  by  the  same 
ead,  books  written  by  the  same  great  author.  I  would  as 
soon  believe  that  man  administers  the  providential  government 
of  the  world,  as  that  he  devised  and  established  the  church ; 
and  when  I  come  to  the  conclusion  that  man  made  the  heavens 
and  the  earth,  xhen  I  may  be  ready  to  believe  that  unaided  man 
was  the  author  of  the  Bible. 

A  few  remarks,  which  are  suggested  by  tbe  foregoing  £»- 
cussion,  but  could  not  conveniently  find  a  place  m  it^  will  close 
this  protracted  article. 

1.  Analogy  affords  us  the  best  means  of  answering  objectioBS 
both  against  science  and  religion.  The  scientific  man  has  few 
objections  to  urge  against  religion,  which  do  not  lie  with  equal 
force  against  nature  and  providence ;  and  the  religious  man  has 
few  objections  to  urge  against  science,  which  if  valid  at  all, 
would  not  be  equally  valid  against  religion.  Press  hence  upon 
both  the  analogy,  and  if  you  do  not  convince,  you  will  silence. 
Does  the  philosopher  object  to  the  theological  doctrine  of  divine 
sovereignty  ?  Show  him,  that  the  same  doctrine  is  written  on 
every  page  of  nature  and  providence.     Does  the  theologian 
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charge  with  absurdity  the  prolonged  processes  and  protracted 
periods  of  Geology  ?  Point  him  to  the  fact,  that  his  own  science 
and  his  own  sacred  books  disclose  similar  processes  and  periods. 
Does  the  skeptic  scout  the  idea,  that  eternal  life  is  suspended 
on  so  pusillanimous  a  trait  as  humility,  and  so  involuntary  a 
principle  as  faith  ?  Show  him,  that  the  requirement  of  these 
virtues,  so  far  from  being  arbitrary,  accords  with  the  nature  of 
things,  and  that  the  knowledge  and  happiness  of  this  life  are 
suspended  on  the  exercise  of  the  same  virtues.  Does  the 
Christian  doubt,  whether  God  would  condescend  to  create 
myriads  of  infusories  in  a  drop  of  water,  or  people  a  world  with 
successive  generations  of  irrational  creatures  ?  Remind  him  that 
God  has  condescended  to  provide  for,  and  redeem  a  world  of 
sinners,  '*  whose  foundation  is  in  the  dust,  who  are  crushed 
before  the  moth,  and  who  are  accou;)ted  to  him  as  less  than 
nothing  and  vanity."  Does  the  fatalist  pretend,  that  his  ex- 
ertions for  salvation  are  rendered  fruitless  by  the  immutable 
purposes  and  laws  of  God  ?  Tell  him,  that  he  would  not  for  a 
moment  stake  any  temporal  good  on  the  principle  of  that  ob- 
jection, though  all  temporal  good  is  equally  dependent  on  im- 
mutable laws  and  purposes.  In  like  manner,  we  may  answer 
almost  every  objection  of  the  scholar  against  the  Christian,  of 
the  Christian  against  the  scholar,  and  of  the  man,  that  shows 
any  common  sense  about  any  thing,  against  both  the  scholar 
and  the  Christian.  He  must  either  be  a  perfect  model  of  con- 
sistency, or  make  no  pretensions  to  it;  in  other  words,  he  must 
be  either  an  angel  or  a  fool,  whose  errors  cannot  be  corrected 
by  analogy.  If  ministers  would  employ  evangelical  reasoning 
more,  and  abstract  reasoning  less,  they  would  be  more  successful 
in  conciliating  practical  and  hurtful  error.  On  the  other  hand, 
why  need  they  forget,  that  analogy  is  not  more  truly  a  "  power- 
ful engine"  than  an  impartial  one,  which  if  not  applied  by 
themselves  to  the  correction  of  their  own  errors,  will  be  wielded 
against  them  by  others  to  their  no  small  discredit,  if  not  their 
utter  discomfiture. 

3.  It  is  very  important,  that  the  teacher  of  religion,  and  quite 
desirable,  that  the  private  Christian,  should  be  a  student  of 
nature  and  an  observer  of  providence.  Besides  silencing  ob- 
jectors and  confinning  his  own  faith,  he  would  thus  find  fresh 
light  and  beauty  shed  upon  the  truths  of  religion.  Nature  and 
salvation  are  parallel  colunms  in  God's  universal  harmony,  and 
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providence  b  a  divine  commentary  upon  them  both.     Should 

they  not  be  studied  together  ? 

Coleridge  somewhere  remarks,"**  that  he  admired  Shak- 
speare's  wisdom  and  power  on  a  first  perusal  in  his  youth,  and 
on  reading  him  a  second  time  after  years  of  study  and  improve- 
ment, Shakspeare's  wisdom  and  power  appeared  to  have  in- 
creased quite  as  much  as  his  own.  This  remark  is  far  more 
applicable  to  God's  works,  than  to  those  of  any  mortal.  The 
more  wisdom  and  power  we  bring  to  the  study  of  them,  the 
more  we  discover  in  them.  Each  increase  of  the  magnifying 
power  of  the  telescope,  is  attended  with  a  corresponding 
accession  to  the  extent,  beauty,  and  grandeur  of  the  visible 
universe.  Every  improvement  of  the  microscope  discloses  new 
beings,  new  wonders,  new  and  more  delicate  strokes  of  a  divine 
aitist.  The  observer's  mental  vision,  too  is  improved,  not  to 
reach  the  full  height,  nor  penetrate  the  whole  depth,  nor  range 
all  the  compass  of  nature's  mysteries,  but  while  be  solves  one 
of  these  mysteries,  to  discover  more  than  one,  which  he  leaves^ 
unsolved.  So  that  the  Philosopher,  who  now  looks  out  upon 
the  divine  works  from  the  highest  vantage  groynd,  with  the 
most  acute  and  profound  mind  and  the  most  perfect  helps  to  his 
ocular  and  mental  vision,  may  well  feel,  as  did  the  immortal 
Newton,  that  he  has  scarcely  glanced  along  the  shore,  and  dis- 
covered a  few  beautiful  shells ;  while  before  him  spreads  the 
unexplored  and  illimitable  ocean  of  truth. 

The  Bible  is  also  boundless  in  the  compass  of  its  truths, 
exhaustless  in  its  treasures  and  beauties.  Its  contents  seem  to 
enlarge  in  extent,  and  magnify  in  iniportance,  and  increase  in 
variety  and  interest  in  precise  proportion  to  the  progress  of 
society,  and  the  improvement  of  the  individual  reader.  So  that 
the  Christian,  who  knows  the  most,  not  only  sees  the  most  to 
admire  in  what  he  has  read,  but  expects  to  find  the  most,  that 
is  new  and  admirable  in  his  future  study  of  the  sacred  volume  ; 
and  so  far  from  ever  feeling  that  he  has  comprehended  its 
whole  scope,  or  exhausted  all  its  riches,  he  will  be  ready  to  ex- 
claim, "  it  is  high  as  heaven,  what  canst  thou  do;  it  is  deeper 
than  hell,  what  canst  thou  know ;  the  measure  thereof  is  longer 
than  the  earth  and  broader  than^the  sea." 

Now  if  knowledge  of  every  sort  is  a  help  to  the  acquisition 
of  further  knowledge,  (and  it  is,  for  every  truth  stands  more  or 

*  I  giv«  only  Ui«  tubslmDce  of  the  remark  from  memory. 
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less  related  to  every  other  truth  ,^  a  portion  of  the  knowledge 
of  one  class  of  God's  works,  will  help  us  to  acquire  a  knowl- 
edge of  another  class.  Familiarity  with  one  of  Shakspeare's 
dramatic  pieces  helps  to  understand  and  appreciate  another. 
The  student,  who  has  mastered  one  production  of  a  classic 
author,  will  master  another  production  of  the  same  author  at 
once  more  easily  and  more  perfectly.  Why  should  not  thb 
principle  apply  to  the  different  productions  of  the  Divine  mind  7 
Has  it  not  been  so  in  the  past  study  of  the  Divine  works  ?  It 
was  the  knowledge  and  influence  of  the  Bible,  that  gave  the 
first  impulse  and  the  first  clue  to  the  discovery  in  natural 
science ;  and  fresh  discoveries  in  natural  science  are  ever  im- 
pelling and  guiding  in  the  study  of  the  Bible,  explaining  many 
particular  passages,  and  correcting  in  general  wrong  modes  of 
mquiry. 

What  new  grandeur  and  glory  pervade  the  universe,  when 
viewed  in  the  light  of  the  Bible,  as  created,  pervaded  and  con- 
trolled by  one  Omnipotent,  omniscient.  Almighty  and  all-wise 
Spirit !  Others  may  prefer  the  theogonies  and  cosmogonies  of 
pagan  Greece  and  Rome,  and  sigh  for  the  hills,  the  fountains 
and  the  groves,  the  ftiuses,  the  Naiads,  and  the*  Nymphs  of 
those  classic  lands,  but, 

"^  Sion  hill 
Delights  me  more,  and  Siloa'a  brook,  that  flowed 
Fast  by  the  Oracle  of  God  ;" 

andy 

**  The  heavenly  muse,  that  on  the  sacred  top 
Of  Oreb  or  of  Sinai  did  inspire 
That  Shepherd,  who  first  taught  the  chosen  seed, 
In  the  beginning,  bow  the  heavens  and  earth 
Rose  out  of  Chaos ; 

And  chiefly  that  Great  Spirit,  who  doth  prefer 
Before  all  temples  the  upright  heart  and  pure." 
Hence  is  to  be  drawn  the  inspiration  of*  adventrout  song 
That  with  noteiddle  flight  will  surely  soar 
Above  the  Aorian  mount,  while  it  pursues 
Things  unattempted  yet  in  prose  or  verse.'' 

The  classics  contaiiijexquisite  poetry,  but  the  Bible  surpasses 
tbem  in  exquisite  poetry,  i  had  almost  said  as  much  as  in  pure 
morality  and  sound  philosophy.  Nature  is  grand  and  beautiful 
and  instinct  with  .life,  as  pourtrayed  on  the  classic  page.     But 
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the  universe,  as  seen  in  the  light  of  revelation,  is  more  beautiful 
and  grand,  animated  by  a  purer,  and  loftier  Spirit,  and  lighted 
up  with  a  brighter,  diviner  radiance. 

On  the  other  hand,  how  has  science  shed  light  upon  the 
Bible !  With  what  new  interest  have  modem  discoveries  in- 
vested such  passages  of  Scripture,  as  the  first  chapter  of  Gene- 
sis, fortieth  of  Isaiah,  and  the  eighth  Psalm.     The  modem  As- 
tronomer, any  enlightened  Christian  of   these  days,   sees  a 
beauty  and  sublimity  beyond  the  conceptions,  may  I  not  say, 
of  David  and  Isaiah  themselves  in  such  descriptions  as  these : 
^*  When  I  consider  thy  heavens,  the  work  of  thy  fingers,  the 
moon  and  the  stars  whicii  thou  hast  ordained ;  what  is  man  that 
thou  art  mindful  of  him,  or  the  Son  of  man,  that  thou  visitest 
him."     ^^  Who  hath  measured  the  waters  in  the  hollow  of  bis 
hand,  and  meted  out  heaven  with  the  span  and  comprehended 
the  dust  of  the  earth  in  a  measure.     All  nations  before  him  are 
as  nothing,  and  are  counted  to  him  less  than  nothing  and  vanity." 
All  such  descriptions,  all  the  illustrations  of  the  divine  wisdiom 
and  goodness  in  the  Bible,  will  be  enhanced  in  beauty  and  sul^ 
Ihnity  and  impressiveness  in  exact  proportion  to  our  increasing 
knowledge  of  the  divine  works.     A  p^fect  system  of  mentd 
science,  should  such  a  system  ever  be  discovered,  would  pioba- 
bly  add  to  the  clearness,  with  which  we  understand,  and  the 
power,  with  which  we  realize  divine  truths,  no  less  than  the 
discoveries  in  natural  science  have  already  done.     So  far  then 
from  being  alarmed  at  the  progressive  influence  of  science  upon 
religion,  it  is  with  emotions  of  delight  too  big  for  utterance,  that 
I  look  down  the  tract  of  time  and  see  with   the  eye  of  faith 
science  and  religion  pouring  a  flood  of  light  upon  each  other ; 
seal  after  seal  broken,  and  page  after  page  of  surpassing  beauty 
and  glory  opened  to  view  simultaneously  in  nature  and  revela- 
tion ;  doubts  removed  and  mysteries  explained ;  the  elements 
conquered,  and  the  passions  subdued ;  man  reclaimed,  and  God 
honored  ;  and  the  world  at  length  irradiated  with  the  blended 
beams  of  a  sanctified  literature  and  an  enlightened  Christianity. 
To  the  men  of  that  happy  day,  "  heaveinalone  will  indeed  be 
but  a  reward   for   heaven  enjoyed  below."     To  behold  the 
dawning  of  that  day,  and  pray  and  labor  for  its  approaching 
consummation,  is  a  privilege,  which  prophets  and  kings  of 
former  times  never  enjoyed. 

^  It  is  the  duty  and  the  interest  of  every  roan  to  fall  in  with 
the  analogies — the  harmonious  arrangements— -of  natuie,  provi- 
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dence  and  grace.  Take  an  illustration  of  my  meaning.  It  has 
been  already  observed,  that  nature,  providence  and  grace  in 
their  development  to  man  usually  advance  together,  and  that  all 
are  making  simultaneous  and  gigantic  strides  in  our  own  day. 
It  becomes  us  then  to  notice  the  point  towards  which  they  con- 
verge, the  end  to  which  they  are  advancing.  Do  I  mistake  in 
saying,  it  is  the  conversion  of  the  world  ?  See  in  heathen  lands 
walls  of  prejudice  and  caste  and  despotic  power,  high  as  heaven 
and  hard  as  adamant,  prostrated  to  make  way  for  the  Gospel ; 
see  at  the  same  time  in  christian  lands  resources  accumulated 
in  the  hands  of  benevolent  men,  associations  formed  on  the 
broad  scale  and  in  the  enlarged  spirit  of  universal  christian 
philanthrophy,  means  of  conveyance  improved,  langauges  mas- 
tered, rags  converted  into  Bibles,  sailors  into  missionaries,  and 
the  elements  into  winged  messengers — all  united  to  convey  tbe 
Gospel  to  the  ends  of  tbe  earth ;  and  even  if  you  did  not  see 
tbe  church  awakened  to  an  unprecedented  interest  in  this  spe- 
cific object,  could  you  doubt,  that  the  era  for  the  world's  con- 
version is  approaching  ?  And  is  it  safe  ibr  you  to  oppose,  is  it 
wise  for  you  to  neglect,  are  you  willing  to  stand  aloof  from  an 
enterprise,  which  nature,  providence  and  grace  are  cooperating 
to  achieve  ? 

Tbe  same  questions,  or  similar  questions  may  be  asked  res- 
pecting most  of  the  analogies  and  divine  arrangements,  which 
we  have  been  considering. 

Humility  and  faith,  sustain  the  same  important  relation  to  tbe 
kingdom  of  nature,  the  kingdom  of  providence  and  the  kingdom 
of  grace — they  are  necessary  and  profitable  for  all  things,  hav- 
ing the  promise  of  the  life  that  now  is,  and  also  of  that  which  is 
to  come.  Is  it  then  consistent  with  your  duty  and  interest  to 
denounce  the  one  as  a  mark  of  meanness,  and  the  other  as  an 
arbitrary  requirement  ? 

To  cooperate  with  God  is  the  highest  honor  to  which  man  can 
aspire — to  resemble  God,  the  highest  perfection  to  which  he  can 
attain.  Instead  of  finding  fault  then,  with  that  arrangement 
which  requires  a  union  of  divine  and  human  agency  tn  every 
important  concern,  we  should  humbly  and  gratefully  acknowl- 
edge tbe  condescension  and  love  of  God  in  permitting  us  to  co- 
operate with  him.  in  his  benevolent  designs,  and  be  equally 
ready  to  avail  ourselves  of  his  gracious  aid,  and  render  to  him 
our  poor  but  faithful  and  devoted  service. 

While  we  fall  in  so  far  as  possible  with  his  plan  of  operations, 
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we  should  endeavor  to  act  ever  on  general  principles,  to  be 
guided  by  general  laws,  and  to  render  to  them  as  uniform  and 
'Complete  obedience  as  if  tbey  were  self-executing. 

Though  we  have  no  right  to  do  evil,  that  good  may  come, 
we  may  strive  to  resemble  God,  and  rejoice  that  we  Uve  in  a 
world,  where  we  can  resemble  him,  and  cooperate  with  him,  in 
bringing  good  out  of  evil,  order  out  of  confusion,  and  light  out 
of  darkness. 

So  long  as  we  do  our  duty,  we  should  not  allow  our  faith  to 
be  shaken  or  our  feelings  to  be  greatly  disturbed  by  the  slow 
process  of  human  amelioration  on  the  one  hand,  or  the  sudden 
and  violent  revolutions  that  may  occur  on  the  other,  but  should 
be  **  steadfast,  immoveable,  always  abounding  in  the  work  of 
the  Lord,"  following  the  leadings  of  Providence,  promoting  in 
Ood's  wise  manner,  God's  holy  and  benevolent  end,  the  pro- 
gress of  ourselves  and  others  in  knowledge  and  virtue,  the  high- 
est happiness  of  the  creature  and  the  greatest  glory  of  the 
Creator. 

To  return  from  these  particular  illustrations  to  the  general 
principle  of  this  head.  The  laws  of  nature,  providence  and 
grace,  are  all  laws  of  God,  all  alike  obligatory,  and  all  clothed 
with  the  same  sacred  authority.  ^'  He  that  offendeth  in  one 
point  is  guilty  of  all."  He  that  wittingly  violated  one  of  the 
codes,  arrays  them  all  against  him.  But  he  who  obeys  them 
all,  will  find  that  they  conspire  most  happily  to  aid  each  other, 
and  to  bestow  a  great  rewai'd.  It  is  not  enough  to  obey  only 
the  natural,  or  the  providential,  or  the  moral  laws.  Duty  is 
fulfilled,  happiness  is  secured,  by  universal  and  perfect  obedience. 
He  only  is  an  educated  man,  who  has  been  trained  to  the  ut- 
most of  his  ability  to  "  discover,  apply  and  obey  all  the  laws, 
by  which  God  governs  the  universe."  He,  who  has  been  thus 
trained  in  the  school  of  nature,  the  school  of  providence,  and  the 
school  of  grace,  he  is  an  educated  man,  educated  for  time  and 
for  eternity,  educated  for  earth  and  educated  for  heaven. 
Whether  he  is  engaged  in  temporal  or  spiritual  concerns, 
whether*  he  undertakes  to  reform  men  in  this  world,  or  prepare 
them  for  the  next,  he  will  not  go  against  wind,  tide  and  current, 
but  he  will  do  it  in  the  way  of  divine  appointment,  in  accord- 
ance with  all  the  divine  laws  and  with  the  harmonious  coopera- 
tion of  all  the  divine  attributes. 
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ARTICLE  III. 

The  Theology  of  Socrates,  from  Xenophon's> 

Memorabilia. 

Timmlatad  fron  Bekw«if  Iwiimi*i  Opateula  Acaileiiiiea,  by  F.  M.  Babbard,  TtaeJin  otm 

Clani«al  SSehool,  BoatoD. 

fiil  awpQOVfiy^  lov  aatfiiq  ftip  ovdip  noxB  mql  lovg  ^soitg  ovx  iinorttty 
oiu  nffd^anc^  loiavta  de  xai  Xiyoma  tutl  ngdrtoyTti  ntfjil  ^sAv,  ola  ti^ 
Q9  xal  liymw  nai  ngannv  sTi;  t«  %al  pofAliono  ntnOiaratog,  Xenophon 
Mem.  L  20. 

Preface. 

Among  the  most  precious  relics  of  ancient  writers,  which 
have  escaped  the  tooth  of  time,  that  wears  away  all  things,, 
most  justly  deserve  to  be  ranked  Xenophon's  Memorabilia  of 
Socrates  ;  because  they  are  the  production  of  one  who  was 
well  called  the  Attic  Bee,  and  yet  more  because  from  them 
alone,  as  from  a  pure  fountain,  we  may  learn  the  principles  of 
the  life  and  philosophy  of  tlie  Prince  of  ancient  wise  men. 
For  whatever,  in  this  book,  Xenophon  has  delivered  to  us  of 
the  morals  and  doctrines  of  his  master,  bears  every  mark  of 
truth,  and  thoroughly  answers  to  the  idea  of  that  dignity,  which 
by  all  ages  has  been  ascribed  to  Socrates.  Cvery  where  are 
conspicuous  an  earnest  desire  of  searching  out  and  communica- 
ting truth,  a  strong  purpose  of  deriving  from  all  knowledge 
some*  advantages  for  the  life  of  men,'  of  turning  others  from 
error  and  leading  them  to  piety,  to  pure  morals  and  to  true 
wisdom,  by  instructions  and  by  example  ;  m  fine,  an  excellent 
method  and  simplicity  in  discussion,  which  found  their  way  ta 
the  persuasion  of  every  man,  and  by  which,  most  of  all,  the- 
Socratic  philosophy  commended  itself  to  all  antiquity  ;  so  that 
we  cannot  hesitate  to  render  full  confidence  to  Xenophon. 
But  in  consulting  Plato,  another  of  the  sourees  for  the  Socratic 
doctrine,  much  caution  is  neefled.  For  he  usually  ascribes  his 
own  opinion  to  Socrates,  and  very  frequently  differs  from  Xen- 
ophon, of  whose  faithful  record  there  can  be  no  doubt,  or  in- 
troduces Socrates  disputing  about  subtile  and  knotty  questions,^ 
from  which,  we  know  he  carefully  abstained,  or  indulges  too 
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far  his  own  poetic  genius,  and  forsakes  the  peculiar  amplicity 
of  his  teacher.  Since  therefore  we  cannot  employ  the  testimo- 
ny of  Plato  without  danger  of  error,  and  our  purpose  to  set 
forth  the  teachings  of  Socrates  concerning  the  Deity^  forbids 
us  to  engage  in  a  critical  discussion  on  the  discrepancies  of  au- 
thors, we  shall  take  Xenophon  only  for  our  guide,  and  coUect 
and  arrange  what  this  defender  of  his  master  has  stated  in  dif- 
ferent places,  and  attempt  by  brief  reasonings  to  make  clear 
some  points  which  he  has  touched  but  lightly.  But  that  we 
may  better  show  what  advances  Socrates  made  in  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  divine  mind,  we  will  present  a  rapid  sketch  of  the 
state  of  theology  in  Greece  before  his  time. 


SECTION  I. 


AN   OVTLINB   OF   THK   STATE    OF   THEOLOGY   AMONO   THE  eEBBKS 

BEFORE    SOCRATES. 

^  I.   The  older  Poets  and  Priests. 

The  religion,  which  the  oldest  priests  and  poets  had  taught, 
was  yet  in  its  vigor  in  the  age  of  Socrates,  and  none  are  igno- 
rant of  what  absurd  fables  it  was  composed,  and  how  utterly  ui>- 
worthy  of  the  Divine  majesty.  Having  fashioned  their  system 
after  the  measure  of  human  weakness,  imputing  to  the  gods, 
wars,  seditions,  adulteries,  and  every  crime,  and  sanctioniog 
every  error  of  man  by  the  example  of  a  god  and  sometimes  abo 
wrapping  up  in  impious  fables  their  theories  of  the  material 
world,  and  constructing  cosmogonies  not  less  monstrous  than 
ingenious,  they  aided  to  degrade  religion  by  the  very  sweetness 
of  their  poetry  ;  and  while  they  did  much  to  refine  and  soften 
rude  ana  fierce  spirits,  they  also  filled  the  life  of  men  with 
superstition.*  For  what  can  more  engender  contempt  for  a 
God,  and  enkindle  every  lust,  than  to  hold,  that  God  himself  is 

•  Cicero  de  J^atura  Deorum,  I.  16.  II.  24  seqq.  III.  94  seq.  The 
disputants  whom  Cicero  introduces  *in  these  places,  ioveigb  too  se- 
verely against  the  poets ;  who  yet  were  not  wholly  free  from  blame ; 
for  though  they  had  no  intention  of  making  men  superstitioua,  and 
desired  rather  to  please  than  to  instruct,  they  really  taught  error,  and 
a  false  opinion  of  the  Deity,  to  uncultivated  men,  and  who  could  not 
well  distinguish  the  false  and  the  feigned  from  the  true. 
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the  author  of  depraved  desires  ?  which  surely  gives  free  license 
to  all  lust,  and  all  wickedness.  Nor  was  the  influence  of  the 
priests  confined  within  the  walls  of  temples,  or  restrained  to  the 
afiairs  of  private  life.  It  reached  to  public  business  and  the 
administration  of  the  State,  and  often  by  lying  oracles,  mysteries, 
and  other  rites  which  wrought  upon  the  imagination  oi  super- 
stitious men,  became  of  more  effect  than  the  best  counsels  of 
the  wisest  statesmen. 

^  2.    The  older  Grecian  Philosophers. 

Neither  did  the  ancient  philosophers  of  Greece  bring  a  clear- 
er light  to  theology, — ^the  Ionic,  the  Pythagorean,*  the  Eleatic, 
Empedocles,  Heraclitus,  Leucippus,  etc.  For  they,  while  they 
bestowed  great  labor  in  investigating  the  nature  of  all  things, 
were  accustemed  chiefly  to  dispute  concerning  the  principles 
from  which  all  things  arise,  and  into  which  they  may  be  re- 
solved ;  also  concerning  efficient  causes,  which  they  placed 
in  abstract  notions,  or  sometimes  even  in  mere  words  which 
hardly  implied  a  notion,  as  friendship  and  hatred,  numbers,  ac- 
cident, necessity,  etc.  From  these  principles  and  notions,  with 
mere  hypotheses  founded  on  no  observations,  they  vainly  at- 
tempted to  explain  and  demonstrate,  by  subtile  disputation,  how 
all  things  were  formed.  But  the  true  cause  of  all  things,  God, 
the  creator  and  governor  of  the  universe,  they  knew  not,  or 
kept  their  knowledge  of  him  far  away  from  their  researches  in 
philosophy.! 

^  3.  Anaxagoras. 

Already,  had  Anaxagoras,  who  a  little  before  the  age  of 
Socrates,  stood  forth  the  glory  of  Greece,  begun  to  dispel  the 
thick  darkness,  which  hitherto  enveloped  and  buried  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  Deity  ;  and  first  uttered  the  opinion  that  the  form 
and  measure  {descripiio  et  modus)  of  all  things  had  been  de- 
vised by  the  wisdom  and  wrought  out  by  (he  power  of  an  infi- 

*  The  error  of  those  who  have  given  the  Pythagoreans  credit  for  a 
clear  knowledge  of  the  unity  of  God,  has  been  refuted,  with  many 
arguments  by  Meiners,  in  his  treatise  <U  vero  Deo,  p.  296  seq. 

t  Meiners,  in  the  work  just  referred  to,  p.  248,  seqq.  has  fully  and 
accurately  explained  the  various  opinions  and  systems  of  these  phi- 
losophers, respecting  the  cause  of  things. 
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nite  mind.*  But  his  doctrine  was  still  too  much  encumbered 
with  the  dreams  and  barren  questions  of  the  natural  philoso- 
phers of  that  age,  nor  was  it  made  conducive  to  the  regulatioD 
of  human  life,  by  a  devout  worship  of  the  true  source  and  gov- 
ernor of  all  things ;  nor  did  it  reach  the  common  p<*ople,t  to 
whom  the  form  of  his  speculations  was  but  ill  adapted. 

<^  4.  The  Sophists. 

We  now  come  nearer  the  times  of  Socrates  himself,  when 
flourished  a  class  of  teachers,  for  many  purposes  useful,  but  per- 
nicious for  those  most  important,  who  were  called  Sophists. { 
These  men  follctwing  the  steps  of  the  philosophers,  who  bad 
gone  before  them,  devoted  themselves  to  the  investigations  of 
natural  science.  They  were  the  first,  after  the  States  of  Greece 
had  grown  rich,  who  became  professed  teachers  of  various  arts, 
and  systems  of  learning.  They  bestowed  their  labors,  not  with- 
out great  personal  advantage,  on  the  promotion  and  improve- 
ment of  eloquence.  Sometimes,  even,  they  were  rewarded 
with  public  gifts  and  honors  conferred  by  States.  Young  men 
were  committed  to  their  care,  that  they  might  prepare  them  for 
both  public  and  private  life,  by  imparting  an  extensive  and  va- 
rious knowledge  of  affiiirs.  With  the  people,  who  purchased 
at  the  highest  prices  the  teachings  which  they  sold  with  an  un- 
disguised ostentation,  they  had  immense  power,  not  only  by 
their  eloquence  but  by  their  personal  authority.  But  this  con- 
fidence and  admiration  of  Greece  they  most  basely  abused. 
They  burned  with  an  incredible  love  of  glory  and  of  gain.^ 
They  endeavored,  with  impudent  and  iron  front,  to  persuade 

*  Cicero,  de  MUura  Deorwn^  I,  II.  Plato  in  Pbaedone,  Tom.  I.  p. 
1221.  Beqq.  Ed.  BipooL 

t  Pkio,  I.  c 

I  The  pBssafres,  which  pertain  to  the  history  of  the  Sopbiala,  a  bi»- 
tory  mainly  to  be  gatbered  from  Plato,  bave  been  collected  by  Met- 
ners,  in  GtschichU  der  fHssensehaften,  etc  Vol.  II.,  where  be  has  ex- 
plained at  large  their  philoeopby,  arte,  and  manner  of  life ;  topica  on 
wbicb  the  plan  of  our  inquiry  will  allow  us  only  to  touch. 

§  These  two  faults  gradually  made  tbe  name  of  the  SophiaiB,  ex- 
ceedingly odious  in  Greece.  Plato  in  Prolog.  Tom.  HI.  p.  d3.  Ed. 
Bipk  in  Sopki^a.  Tom.  II.  p.  213  seqq.  So  Cicero,  Acad.  Qiuicfl.  lY. 
123.  ''They  are  called  Sopbists,"  says  he,  "  who  pbiloqppbise  fortbe 
flake  of  oateotation  or  of  gaia." 
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all  men,  that  they  were  the  only  teachers  of  wisdom^  the  only 
guides  to  happiness,  to  virtue,  and  to  honors.  They  taught 
amid  the  multitudes,  surrounded  by  the  noblest  and  most  prom- 
ising youth  of  Greece.  They  proposed  questions,  and  profess- 
ed themselves  ready  to  dispute  on  any  topic  which  any  one 
might  wish  to  hear  discussed,  that  they  might  win  the  applause 
of  the  unthinking  crowd.*  They  delighted  to  accumulate  mon- 
ey, to  sustain  the  expense  of  delicate  and  luxurious  living,  to 
provide  for  the  indulgence  of  every  pleasure  and  every  lust. 
Naturally,  therefore,  they  studied  zhd  followed  the  popular  ca- 
price, affirmed  the  prejudices  of  the  multitude,  and  by  following, 
swayed  their  blind  impulses,  at  their  own  will  and  to  their  own 
purooses. 

We  may  readily  conjecture,  that  a  class  of  men  of  principles 
and  manners  so  base  and  corrupt,  could  not  but  exert  a  most 
pernicious  influence  on  the  youth  of  Greece,  by  instructions  not 
less  corrupt  and  base.  Some  entertained  unworthy  and  degrad- 
ing opinions  of  the  Deity.  Others  denied  that  there  be  Gods. 
They  taught  that  all  things,  which  are  or  may  be,  are,  or  may 
be,  by  nature,  or  accident,  or  art ;  that  the  sun,  earth,  moon, 
stars,  are  such,  by  chance  and  nature,  not  by  an  intelligent  wis- 
dom ;  that  all  things  in  the  world  are  but  some  compound  from 
a  chance  concurrence  of  opposites,  heat  and  cold,  dryness  and 
moisture,  the  soft  and  the  hard,  etc.;  while  other  things  which 
have  uses  for  human  life,  music,  painting,  medicine,  agriculture, 
knowledge  of  civil  affairs,  are  the  product  of  art  alone,  or  of  art 
combined  with  nature.  But  in  nature,  say  they,  are  no  gods, 
but  only  in  the  subtle  contrivances  of  governments,  some  of 
which  have  instituted  one  and  some  another,  as  a  politic  re- 
straint on  the  passions  of  men.f     Religion  being  set  aside,  the 

*  Hi ppias  furnishes  a  good  example  of  the  ostentation  of  the  Soph- 
ists. At  the  Olympic  games,  in  the  audience  of  almost  all  Greece, 
he  boasted,  that  there  was  nothing  in  any  science  which  he  did  not 
know.  Cicero,  de  Orat.  III.  33.  In  referenee  to  the  same  peculiari- 
ty, Xenophon  calls  the  Sophists,  tov;  ndri  olofupovg  iidipMj  Mem^ 
Lib.  I.  4. 1. 

t  Plato,  de  Legibus  X.  tub  tnit.  In  the  same  place,  Plato  com- 
plains, that  the  Greeks  were  infected  with  three  errors,  which  the 
Sophists  seem  either  to  have  taught,  or  if  the  popular  opinion  had 
already  embraced  them,  to  have  confirmed.  Sbrne  denied  alto- 
gether the  being  of  the  gods.  Some^  while  they  allowed  that  there 
-are  gods,  supposed  them  too  far  elevated  above  hununn  affairs,  to  care 
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obligations  of  justice  were  easily  disposed  of,  which,  from  the 
endless  disputes  of  men  about  it,  they  contended,  rests  on  no 
firmer  foundation,  and  that  the  only  just  right  is  that  of  success- 
ful violence.*  What  need  of  more  words  ?  They  extended 
their  protection  to  avarice,  to  the  inordinate  love  of  glory,  to 
impure  pleasures,  to  all  acts  of  baseness.  Virtue  they  mocked 
at.  Besides,  they  well  knew  how,  with  rare  art,  in  subtle  and 
captious  questions,  to  entangle  their  adversary,  as  in  a  net.  In 
fine  they  were  strong  in  a  fatal  skill  to  unsettle  the  notions  of 
men  on  all  subjects,  which  concern  the  security  of  public  and 
private  life  ;  and  by  ever  calling  good,  honorable  and  just,  what 
the  universal  sense  of  men  has  reckoned  wrong,  base,  and  un- 
just, and  the  reverse,  (that  is  by  involving  all  things  in  crooked 
and  knotty  reasonings)  they  at  last  persuaded  men  actually  to 
esteem  them  so.  To  be  able  to  maintain  any  doctrine,  on  any 
topic^  was  the  characteristic  and  mark  of  a  Sophist. 


SECTION  II. 

Socrates  and  his  Theology. 
CHAP.  1. 

SOME  PREUMINAEY  REMARKS  ON  THE  MANNER  AND  TEACHINGS  OF 

SOCRATES. 

^  5.  7%e  peculiar  character  of  his  Mmd, 

Not  only  were  the  minds  of  the  Greeks  infected  with  these 
envenomed  and  fatal  doctrines  of  the  Sophists,  but  growing 
riches,  as  they  are  wont,  had  opened  a  free  access  to  every  in- 
dulgence, when  Socrates  appeared  with  his  more  salutary  teach- 
ings. Yet  even  he  would  have  attained  no  measure  of  success 
in  his  schemes  of  reforming  men,  had  he  not  been  sustained  by 
a  so  great,  and  as  it  were,  divine  impulse  of  genius,  by  such  pe- 
culiar piety,  temperance,  constancy,  and,  in  fine,  by  a  firm  per* 

for  and  control  them.  (Cf.  Xenophon,  Mem.  I.  4. 10).  And  some, 
while  they  maintained  their  being  and  a  providence,  thought  tbsy 
could  be  easily  appeased  and  bribed  by  human  service,  like  the  fickle- 
neas  of  men.  (Mem.  L  1. 19.  I.  a  a) 

*  Plato.  I.  c. 
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saasion  that  God  himself  had  called  him  to  philosophy.*  Errors 
were  to  be  shaken  off,  with  which  himself  had  been  imbued 
from  his  early  youth ;  superstition,  negl^t  of  the  gods,  the  pre- 
judged and  inveterate  opinions  of  his  fellow  citizens  were  to  be 
warred  with  and  overcome ;  and  highest  task  of  all,  the  Sophists 
were  to  be  displaced  from  their  influence  and  authority.  And 
most  manifestly,  he  trod  a  different  path  from  that  of  those  usu- 
rers of  wisdom.  They  arrogantly  declaimed  ambitious  and 
boastful  orations ;  Socrates  in  popular  discourse  and  in  familiar 
conversations  discussed  the  conduct  of  human  life.f  The  So- 
phists abjured  truth  and  virtue ;  Socrates  undermining  by  apt 
questions  their  insidious  sophisms,  restored  exiled  truth  and  vir- 
tue to  his  country.  The  Sophists  demanded  of  their  pupils 
large  sums  of  money  ;  Socrates  despising  illiberal  gain,  received 
never  a  price  for  his  instructions.^  The  Sophists  were  splen- 
did in  their  equipage,  effeminate,  and  luxurious,  unjust,  and  con- 
temners of  the  gods ;  Socrates,  a  man  of  few  wants,  not  neg- 
lectful of  his  person  nor  yet  over  nice,  patient  of  heat  and  cold, 
frugal,  just,  pious,^  Such  was  the  diversity  in  habits  and  mor- 
als between  our  philosopher  and  his  adversaries.  Auxiliary  to 
these  virtues  were  an  uncommon  suavity  of  manners,  and  a  cer- 
tain native  sweetness  of  disposition,  and  colloquial  humor. 
Thus  armed,  Socrates  with  little  difficulty,  gained  the  friendship 
of  noble  and  ingenuous  youth,  whom  he  aided  in  the  acquisi- 
tion of  a  knowledge  truly  useful,  and  trained  to  the  love  ot  vir- 
tue and  of  honor. 

^  6.  The  peculiarity  of  the  teaching  of  Socrates. 

Impelled  by  weighty  reasons,||  Socrates  omitted  to  consider 
the  questions,  alike  without  the  scope  of  the  human  intellect, 

*  Plato  in  Apologia  Socratis,  p.  67.  Ed.  Bip. 

t  Xenophon,  Mem.  1. 1. 16.  I.  2. 18.  IV.  7  and  elsewhere. 

t  Mem.  I.  2.  5.  and  60.  6.  5.  and  elsewhere. 

§  Mem.  1. 6. 1.  §§  11.  18.  20.  IV.  4,  etc.  Socrates  never  sought  to 
attain  an  empty  reputation,  by  singularity  and  iincouthness,  like  Diog- 
enes the  Cynic,  but  only  avoided  a  Greek  like  efieroinacy,  and  follow- 
ed the  precept  which  Seneca,  (Epist.  V.) .  has  expressed,  ^  We  are  to 
aim  at  a  better  life  than  the  mass  of  men  pursue,  not  a  contrary  one ; 
else  we  put  away  firom  us,  and  beyond  our  influence,  those  whom  we 
wish  to  amend." 

II  The  reasons  may  be  found  in  Mem.  I.  1.  II  seqq.  and  IV.  7. 6. 
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and  distracting  it  from  tlie  daties  of  life,  concerning  the  primaiy 
elements  of  all  things,  the  universal  nature,  the  origin  of  things, 
etc.  which  former  philosophers  bad  vainly  labored  to  explain, 
and  Jirstj  as  Cicero  says,*  caUed  doum  philosophy  from  the 
heavens f  and  gave  her  a  dwelling  in  dtiesy  and  made  her  even 
an  inmate  in  our  famUieSy  and  farced  her  to  search  out  the 
truths  of  life  and  morals,  and  things  good  and  evil.  For,  see- 
ing to  what  extent,  virtue  and  religion,  the  foundations  of  the 
security  of  human  society,  had  been  undermined  by  the  falb- 
cious  reasonings  of  the  Sophists,  with  how  little  sdid  know- 
ledge of  affairs  the  young  rushed  into  the  administration  of  the 
State,  and  how  erroneously  on  most  subjects  men  judged,  from 
their  ignorance  of  the  true  intrinsic  value  of  things,  Socrates  was 
used  to  de6ne  what  is  pious,  what  impious  ;  what  bonoraUe, 
what  base  ;  what  just,  what  unjust ;  what  wisdom,  what  ibily ; 
what  courage,  what  cowardice ;  and  other  things,  of  which  it 
were  a  shame  for  a  good  and  honest  man  to  be  ignorant.f  Most 
of  all  therefore  did  Socrates  deserve  well  of  the  republic,  for 
which  he  formed  good,  just,  and  well  instructed  citizens ;  of  the 
discipline  of  morals,  the  ideas  of  which  he  settled  by  accurate 
definitions ;  and  especially  of  theology,  for  he  sought  with  do 
scanty  measure  of  success,  ioft  one  whose  reason  was  his  only 
guide,  after  the  author  and  governor  of  the  universe.  For  he 
first  informed  the  minds  of  men  with  a  more  salutary  idea  of  the 
divine  nature,  and  bearing  a  nearer  similitude  to  the  true ;  and 
made  such  attainments  even,  that  he  not  only  left  far  behind 
him  the  philosophers  of  former  ages,  but  left  almost  nothing  to 
be  discovered  by  the  acute  inquirers,  who  in  after  years  were 
guided  by  his  light.  No  one  indeed  of  those  who  followed  So- 
crates, although  they  may  have  demonstrated  the  being  of  a 
God  by  a  greater  number  of  arguments,  or  may  have  more  fully 
investigated  those  which  he  brought  forward,  has  surpassed  his 
master,  in  a  clear  and  well  assured  knowledge  of  God,  in  piety 

*  Tusc.  Quaest  V.  4. 

f  Mem.  I.  1.  16.  All  'tbeae  aabjeciB  SocFatea  calls  JbioMiii,  under 
which  term  be  aeeroa  to  have  included  every  thing  wbieh  pertaioa  to 
the  life  of  man,  and  tends  to  promote  its  happiness,  so  that  from  this 
class  would  not  be  excluded  tbe  knowledge  of  the  divine  mind.  To 
human,  he  opposes  divine  and  celestial,  which  terms  embrace  all  tbst 
pertains  to  physics,  and  especially  as  it  was  taught  in  that  age,  lo 
general  oosmology,  or  tbe  natural  theory  of  the  universe. 
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aod  the  application  of  theology  to  the  formation  of  moral  princi- 
ples and  habits.  Nay,  since  he  had  well  surveyed  the  limits 
of  human  intellect,  (as  we  may  infer  from  his  whole  mode  of 
philosophizing)  and  devoted  himself  to  the  investigation  of  those 
subjects  which  do  not  transcend  those  limits,  he  wisely  avoided* 
the  errors  of  many  later  inquirers,  who  have  busied  themselves 
in  questions  beyond  the  reach  of  human  knowledge,  and  which 
have  no  relation  to  human  life. 

The  philosophy  of  Socrates  is  most  highly  commended  by 
the  method  he  used  in  communicating  his  instructions.  This 
method  is  set  forth  by  Xenophon,  Lib.  IV.  cap.  6,  but  is  bet- 
ter seen  in  the  Socratic  Dialogues,  preserved  by  the  same  wri- 
ter. The  great  art  of  Socrates  lies  in  this,  that  starting  from 
certain  truths  well  known  by  experience  to  all,  by  various  very 
simple  questions  to  which  the  respondent  cannot  bdt  answer 
rightly,  he  led  him  to  perceive  a  necessary  connection  between 
what  Socrates  would  teach  him,  and  that  which  himself  had  con- 
ceded to  be  clear  and  unquestionable.  From  the  use  of  this 
method  men  were  induced  more  readily  to  admit  the  instruc- 
tions of  Socrates,  because  they  seemed  not  so  much  to  have 
learned  from  another,  as  to  have  taught  themselves. 

We  shall  now  proceed  more  closely  to  our  purpose,  and  at- 
tempt more  exactly  to  unfold  the  doctrine  of  Socrates  concern- 
ing God.  This  examination  naturally  divides  itself  into  two 
parts,  the  6rst  of  which  is  the  doctrine  of  Socrates  concerning 
the  nature  of  the  Deity,  and  is  chiefly  to  be  derived  from  the 
Memorabilia  Lib.  1.  cap.  1.  and  4.  and  Lib.  IV.  cap.  3.  The 
other  part  is  the  doctrine  of  Socrates  concerning  divine  worship, 
which  is  best  explained  in  Lib.  L  cap.  3.  and  Lib.  IV.  cap.  3» 
and  6. 

*  Balbus,  apud  Ciceronem  de  Natura  Deonim,  Lib.  II.,  the  defend- 
er of  the  stoical  philosophy,  uses,  for  demonstrating  the  existence  of  a 
God,  almost  every  where,  the  arguments  of  Socrates,  only  more  wide- 
ly inveintigated  and  applied  ;  and  so  long  as  he  treads  in  his  footsteps, 
he  Is  close  upon  the  confines  of  truth,  but  the  moment  he  oversteps 
the  limits  prescribed  by  Socrates,  he  is  involved  in  errors.  Again  and 
again  were  it  to  be  desired  that  a  greater  numt)er  of  those  who  were 
trained  in  the  discipline  of  Socrates,  had  persisted  in  his  plan,  and 
never,  swayed  by  a  fondness  for  novelty,  departed  from  the  noble  and 
admirable  simplicity  of  their  master.  From  a  perverse  desire  to 
bring  forward  something  of  their  own,  they  have  often  exchanged  his 
truth  for  their  own  falsehood. 
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CHAP.  II. 

PART  FIRST.      OF  THE  THEOLOGY  OF  SOCRATES  ;  OF  THE  IfATITRB 

,  OF  GOD. 

^  7.  7?l«  way  in  which  Socrates  came  to  the  knowledge 

of  the  true  Ood. 

When  Socrates  perceived  how  little  the  study  of  nature,  after 
the  manuer  of  the  philosophers  of  his  age,  availed  for  the 
knowledge  of  the  true  cause  of  the  universe,  he  put  away  their 
unprofitable  investigation  of  causes,  and  subtile  and  empty 
questionings  concerning  the  intimate  nature  and  elements  of 
things ;  *  and  from  the  observation  of  the  facts  of  nature,  and 
from  the  contemplation  of  the  wonderful  wisdom  and  constant 
order  every  where  conspicuous  in  the  universe,  combined  with 
a  most  accurate  study  of  the  minds  of  men,  he  sought  to  know 
the  Author  of  all  things,  his  nature  and  perfections.  This  way, 
which  alone  could  lead  the  weak  intellect  of  man  to  truth,  he 
followed  to  most  happy  issues.  How  skilfully  he  followed  it 
and  what  luiowledge  of  his  objects  he  attained,  we  are  now 
to  show. 

^  8.  That  God  is  an  intelligent  Being. 

And  first,  Socrates  firmly  believed,  and  eloquently  taagbt, 
that  Ood  is  an  inteUigeni  beingj  rational  and  ime,  a  most  ev- 
cellent  inteUigencey  the  governor  of  the  worlds  and  the  parent 
of  the  human  race.  This  faith  and  doctrine,  we  learn,  were  es- 
tablished on  reasonings  such  as  these.  1  perceive,  be  says,  in 
myself  an  intelligent  nature,  which  we  call  mind  and  soul.  I 
perceive,  when  I  do  any  thing  in  reference  to  a  certain  end,  that 
I  do  it  for  no  necessity,  or  chance,  but  fix)m  a  certain  intimate 
energy  of  my  mind,  which  in  its  thought  has  foreseen  this  end, 
and  controls  and  directs  the  actions  by  which  I  endeavor  to 
attain  it.f  Hence  when  I  perceive  other  men  resembling  my- 
self in  form,  and  manner  of  living  and  acting,  I  understand  that 
their  actions  also  which  have  respect  to  some  end,  in  like  man- 
ner proceed  from  an  intelligent  nature,  which  dwells  b  their 
bodies  and  governs  them.     When  therefore  I  see  an  excellent 

•  Plato  in  Phaetionej  p.  220  seqq.  Tom.  I.  Ed.  Bip.   Xen.  Jlfcai.  I. 
1. 11  seqq.  f  Mem.  I.  4.  8  seqq. 
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poem,  or  a  picture,  or  a  statue,  or  any  other  work  of  art,  skil- 
fully wrought,  I  affirm  that  they  are  not  the  work  of  chance ; 
nay,  I  cannot  but  believe  that  they  are  the  workmanship  of 
some  artist,  whose  intelligence,  manifesting  itself  in  this,  his 
work,  I  wonder  at  and  admire.  And  the  more  eminent  the 
skill  ot  which  any  work  bears  the  marks,  the  more  apt  the  con- 
sent of  all  the  parts  to  some  excellent  design,  so  much  the 
greater  I  hold  to  be  the  intelligence  of  the  artist.  If,  therefore, 
io  the  contemplation  of  the  world  and  its  parts,  there  is  found  a 
conspiring  and  convergence  of  an  infinite  number  of  things,  of 
the  most  diverse  kinds,  to  the  accomplishment  of  most  noble 
results,  a  plan  and  ordering  of  events  and  circumstances,  so 
many,  that  should  the  wisest  of  mortals  wish  to  ascertain  them, 
an  endless  series  of  ages  could  find  no  limit  to  his  inquiries ; 
does  not  right  reason  compel  us  to  acknowledge  that  the  world 
also  sprung^  from  the  power  and  will  and  wisdom  of  some  mind, 
and  that  too  a  most  eminent  and  excellent  mind,  and  that  these 
immense  bodies,  arranged  throughout  the  universe,  move  and 
maintain  their  OTder,!  under  the  guidance  of  a  most  wise  gov- 
ernor. The  mere  consideration  of  the  nature  of  man  msJkes 
it  evident  that  there  are  ends  aimed  at  in  the  constitution  of 
things,  and  that  all  things  are  most  carefully  adapted  to  the 
attainment  of  them.  In  some  particulars,  at  least,  the  observa- 
tion of  every  one  may  suffice.  How  admirable  is  the  structure 
and  disposition  of  those  organs,  through  which  we  gain  a  knowl- 
edge of  surrounding  things !  How  remarkably  all  the  parts  of 
every  organ  cooperate  to  effect  that  which  we  see  to  be  effect- 
ed by  them  !  Thus,  the  eye  is  made  most  fit  for  seeing,  the 
ear  for  hearing,  the  tongue  for  discerning  the  savors  of  sub- 
stances introduced  into  the  mouth.  Who  would  not  acknowl- 
edge it  to  be  the  result  of  intelligence,  that  the  eyes,  on  account 
of  their  weakness,  are  furnished  with  lids,  like  doors,  which  are 
opened  when  there  is  need  of  seeing,  and  closed  in  sleep  ?  Still 
further,  when  we  see  that  lashes  are  provided  for  them,  that 
they  be  not  injured  by  the  winds,  and  brows  placed  above,  that 
the  sweat  flowing  from  the  forehead  may  do  no  harm  ;  when 
we  consider  the  structure  of  the  ears  which  are  open  to  every 
sound,  yet  are  never  filled  ;  the  formation  of  the  teeth,  some  of 
which  are  suited  to  cutting  and  others  to  chewing  the  food  ;  the 
position  of  the  mouth,  through  which  the  food  is  received,  in 

•  I.  4.  2  seqq.  1 1  4.  8. 
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the  neighborhood  of  the  nostrils  and  the  eyes  ;  when  we  re- 
gard the  natural  desire  of  oflspring,  the  mnate  love  of  parents 
tox  their  children,  the  strong  desire  for  their  prolonged  life,  and 
the  great  horror  and  aversion  they  entertcdn  for  the  loss  of  them ; 
can  we  doubt  that  some  being  endued  with  intelligence  and 
wisdom,  has  made  man  ?  *  Reason  forbids  ;  and  the  very  na- 
ture of  things  compels  us  to  confess  that  all  this  universe  exists 
by  the  power  of  some  intelligence.  The  consideration  of  our 
own  being,  may  also  in  another  way,  persuade  us,  that  besides 
our  own  mind,  there  b,  far  higher  than  man,  another  mind, 
which  ought  to  be  judged  the  fountam,  as  it  were,  of  human 
souls.  For  as  those  particles  of  earth,  of  fire,  of  water,  the 
harmonious  combination  of  which  is  our  body,  are  separated 
from  that  vast  mass  of  matter  that  lies  without  and  around  us 
m  nature  ;  so  we  ought  not  to  imagine  that  the  soul  only,  by 
some  chance,  we  know  not  how,  became  united  with  the  body, 
no  other  soul  existing  but  that  of  man,  but  rather  to  believe,fnim 
the  analogy,  that  there  is  likewise  besides  our  own,  some  infi- 
nite mind,  from  which,  as  from  a  fountain,  the  minds  which  in- 
habit these  bodies  are  separated  and  derived,  f 

^  9.  Ood  is  omnipoterU. 

If,  from  a  work,  the  power  of  the  workman  is  propordonably 
known,  the  contemplation  of  this  world  most  clearly  shows,  that 
we  ought  to  ascribe,  not  power  only  to  God,  but  the  highest, 
even  infinite  power.  For  how  vast  and  numberless  the  bodies 
scattered  over  the  boundless  universe  !  They  ever  move  on- 
ward in  wonderful  order,  and  with  a  swiftness  which  woiks  no 
barm,  and  yet  exceeds  our  thought.  They  serve  perpetual 
uses,  yet  suffer  no  loss  and  no  injury.  They  know  nothing  of 
disease  or  of  corruption,  they  never  wear  out  or  decay.  All  is 
good,  supremely  good  !  | 

^  10.  The  goodnessy  wisdom^  arid  providence  of  God. 

From  the  whole  structure  of  the  world  and  the  distribution 
of  its  parts,  it  is  apparent  that  in  the  creative  plan  of  the  Deity, 
be  regarded,  as  an  end,  the  safety,  convenience,  and  happmess 

*  I.  4.  4.  Add  what  is  said  just  below  of  the  wisdom  and  pn>?i- 
<deneeof  God. 

1 1.  4.  8.  X  IV.  3, 13. 
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of  animated  beings,  and  chiefly  of  rational  man ;  and  that  he  has 
attained  this  end  by  the  wisest  and  fittest  means.  We  are  con- 
strained, therefore,  to  regard  God  as  a  good  and  wise  being. 
Never  has  he  deserted  the  work  which  he  has  projected  and 
begun,  but  by  increasing  power  he  preserves  the  course  of 
nature  unchanged,  and  never  for  a  moment  ceases  to  embrace 
the  whole  circle  of  his  creation  in  his  wise,  benignant,  and  care- 
ful providence,  flspecially  does  he  exercise  a  notable  and  con- 
tinued care  over  all  beings  endued  with  life  and  sense,  and  most 
of  all  over  man,  for  whose  use  chiefly,  has  he  prepared  all 
things,  that  nothing  may  be  lacking,  which  might  mmister  to 
bis  necessities  or  satisfaction.  He  has  provided  light,  without 
which,  although  we  had  eyes,  we  should  be  blind.  He  has 
g^ven  us  night  to  meet  our  necessity  of  rest,  and  fitted  it  for 
our  comfortable  repose.  The  sun  by  his  light  discloses  to  us 
the  aspect  of  all  things,  and  by  his  unvarying  course,  measures 
for  us,  the  hours  of  the  day.  The  unceitain  darkness  of  night 
is  sufficiently  relieved  by  the  stars.  Further,  since  the  life  of 
man  cannot  be  sustained  without  food,  numberless  varieties  of 
fruits  spring  fiom  the  earth,  in  difierent  seasons,  and  not  those 
only  which  we  need  for  the  support  of  life,  but  those  which  de- 
light the  sense.  Ample  and  abundant  witnesses  of  a  forecasting 
wisdom,  are  the  abundance  of  water,  the  use  of  fire,  the  well 
ordered  changes  of  the  stars,  and  chiefly  of  the  sun,  which  when 
it  has  finished  its  southward  course,  returns  again  to  us,  that 
some  products  of  the  earth  may  be  ripened,  and  that  others, 
whose  season  has  passed,  may  be  dried  up  and  withered  by  its 
nearer  heat ;  and  these  changes  are  regularly  so  arranged,  that 
this  beneficent  planet  never  can  approach  so  near  as  to  bum 
us  by  its  intense  ardor,  nor  recede  so  far  as  to  freeze  us  by  the 
cold  of  its  distance,  while  at  the  same  time,  they  fill  the  earth 
with  the  richest  blessings  for  its  inhabitants.  This  also  is  most 
wisely  ordained,  that  neither  winter's  finost  nor  midsummer's 
beat  comes  upon  us  suddenly  and  at  once,  but  so  that  we  ex- 
perience a  gradual  increase  of  each  for  a  long  time  before  their 
greatest  severity.* 

^11.   jHle  goodness  of  God  to  aU  men. 

The  conveniences  thus  far  considered,  are  rnosdy,  common  to 
man  with  the  other  animals.    But  man  excels  the  brutes  Ia 

*  IV.  a  3  seqq. 
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most  particulars.  He  tames  and  domesticates  them,  feeds  upoa 
their  milk  and  flesh,  subjects  those  much  stronger  than  himself, 
and  compeb  them  in  many  ways  to  serve  his  coovenieoce. 
While,  moreover,  God  has  made  other  animals  prone  to  the 
earth,  that  they  may  eat,  he  has  g^ven  man  au  upright  form  and 
gait,  a  wider  and  upward  vision,  and  freer  and  more  certain 
motion.  On  other  animals  thus  prone,  feet  only  have  been  be- 
Blowed  to  serve  their  needful  change  of  place  ;  man  has  also 
bands,  ready  and  swift  ministers  to  his  necessity  and  safety.* 
All  animals  have  tongues,  man  only  can  fonn  articulate  sounds, 
by  means  of  which  we  disclose  to  each  other  the  feelings  of  our 
hearts,  and  communicate  whatever  of  good  we  have  found, 
enact  laws,  and  administer  commonwealths.  The  gift  of  speech 
is  the  source  of  our  social  l\[e.f 

Nay  further,  continues  Socrates,  God  has  not  only  cared  lor 
our  body,  but  has  given  us  a  most  excellent  mind,  god-like, 
and  a  partaker  of  his  nature.  ^  For  what  soul  of  any  Mber  an- 
imated being,  has  the  perception  of  the  gods,  who  have  so  won- 
diously  fashioned  all  things  beauufiil  and  great  ?  What  ottm 
worships  the  gods  ?  What  other  has  such  power  as  tnan,  to 
anticipate  ttnd  provide  for  hunger  and  thirst,  to  ward  off  cold 
and  heat,  to  cure  disease,  to  acquire  knowledge,  and  retain  in 
memory  things  seen  and  heard  ?  Who  does  not  see  that  men 
are  as  gods,  among  other  animals,  far  excelling  them  in  nature, 
in  body  and  soul  ?  For,  we  have  a  form  of  body  well  suited 
to  our  peculiar  soul.  What  could  human  reason,  shut  up  in 
the  body  of  a  bull  ?  or  what  would  be  the  use  of  bands  without 
reason  i 

In  what  height  of  dignity  Socrates  placed  the  human  soul, 
which,  he  affirmed,  has  a  certain  fellowship  with  God,  may  be 
clearly  seen  from  what  we  have  already  said.  Hence  tbe 
burning  zeal,  with  which  he  urged  his  friends  to  obey  tbe  in- 
acription  on  die  temple  at  Delphi,  and  attain  the  knowledge  oS 
themselves,  their  own  nature,  their  own  excellencies  and  de- 
fects, ^  studiously  to  practise  and  perfect  their  powers  of  mind,  y 
to  love  virtue,  and  avoid  every  meanness  and  base  desire  which 
waste  and  defile  the  soul.H 

•  IV.  3. 10.  1.  4. 11.  t  IV.  3.  Jl  Beqq.  I.  4. 14. 
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And  since  our  pfailosopher  so  clearly  saw  and  so  eloquently  as- 
serted the  truth  concerning  God,  and  the  soul,  and  virtue,  who 
•  can  doubt  that  he  also  foresaw  the  immortality  that  shall  foUpw 
oar  present  being  ?  Xenophon  indeed  in  his  Memorabilia  does 
not  explicitly  treat  of  this  point;*  but  in  the  Cyropaedia,t 
in  which  he  seems  to  have  wished  to  express  the  idea 
of  a  good  prince,  after  the  teachings  of  his  own  master,  he 
introduces  Cyrus,  on  his  death  bed,  discoursing,  plainly  in  the 
manner  of  Socrates,  on  the  immortality  of  the  soul ;  so  that  we 
have  the  highest  probability  that  nearly  all  that  discourse  origi- 
nated in  the  instructions  of  Socrates.  The  passages  are  well 
known  in  Plato,  who  indeed  has  intermingled  many  of  his  own 
speculations,  in  which  Socrates  has  discussed  this  topic  nobly 
and  at  large.  % 

^12.  Ood^s  peculiar  care  of  individtuds ;  also  of  divination 
and  the  genius^  so  called^  of  Socrates, 

Socrates  believed  not  only  that  God  cares  for  the  whole  race 
of  men  in  general,  but,  that  in  a  peculiar  manner  he  regards 
the  interest  of  every  individual.  For  though  man  by  the 
strength  of  his  intellect  embraces  the  knowledge  of  many  things, 
and  can  in  many  circumstances  be  guided  by  his  own  wisdom, 
yet  it  often  happens  that  he  cannot  of  himself  determine  what 
course  of  conduct  he  ought  to  follow,  plainly  because  he  can* 
not  see  the  end,  from  the  beginning.  <^  In  such  doubtful  cases, 
God  has  vouchsafed  to  intimate,  by  various  signs,  (the  science 
of  which,  is  called  divination,||)  what  scheme  shall  lead  to  the 
best  issues^  Most  of  all,  does  he  regard  the  safety  of  good 
men,  if  they,  in  affiiirs  for  which  their  own  reason  is  insufficient, 
have  recourse  to  him,  and  by  fervent  prayer,  and  fit  worship, 

*  This  question  did  not  perhaps  appear  to  Xenophon  of  such  ooo- 
sequence,  that  he  must  dwell  largely  upon  it,  since  the  doctrine  of 
the  immortality  of  the  soul  was  a  common  one  anong  the  Greeks. 
Yet  when  in  these  same  Memorabilia,  (chap  8.  Lib.  IV.)  we  read  with 
bow  confident  aid  cheerful  a  mind  he  spoke  of  his  coming  dissolu- 
tion, and  how  much  firmness  be  manifested  in  immediate  expecta- 
tion of  it,  we  cannot  avoid  the  conviction,  that  he  too  believed  in  the 
continued  existence  of  the  soul  after  this  life. 

t  Lib.  VIIL  c.  7. 

}  Compare  Meiners  Geschichte  der  Wissenscbaften,  Vol.  IL  pb 
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seek  his  favor,  never  shall  they  be  turned  away  uninstnicted. 
With  cheerful  hope,  may  they  expect  all  good  from  him,  who 
alone  knoweth  the  event  of  all  things.*  Socrates  seems  to 
have  supposed  that  men  may  partake  of  the  divine  wisdom,  in 
a  twofold  manner ;  by  signs  internal,  and  external.  To  the 
internal  he  seems  to  have  referred  that  wbdom,  which  Crod 
himself  directly,  and  by  no  outward  means,  imparts  to  the  pious 
roan,  as  it  were  by  inspiration,  if  in  his  hour  of  doubt  he  trust* 
fully  seeks  after  the  wisdom  of  God.f  Hence  Socrates  was 
used  to  say  that  God  himself  was  his  counseUer  and  monitor. 
Which  Ido  not  think  to  be  received  as  it  commonly  is,  as  if  he 
affirpied  that  some  tutelary  deity,  some  guardian  genius  had 
been  specially  assigned  to  him,  in  preference  to  other  men ; 
at  least,  no  one  would  readily  derive  such  an  opinion  from  the 
works  of  Xenophon.  For  if  we  read  the  passage  in  his  first 
book,  cap,  1.^2  seqq.,  in  which,  he  particularly  treats  of  this 
subject,  X  and  compare  with  it  other  passages  respecting  divina- 
tion, we  shall  gather  no  more  than  this,  that  Socrates  affirmed, 
that  the  same  God  whom  he  adored  as  the  governor  of  the  uni- 
verse and  parent  of  the  human  race,  indicated  what,  in  obscure 
cases,  should  be  done,  to  himself  and  to  all  who  earnestly  wor- 
ship him.  ^     At  the  same  time  we  shall  see  fix>m  the  same  pas- 

•  1. 1. 9.  I.  4. 18.  IV.  a  13.  of.  IV.  8  and  below  §  la  on  in- 
ward worship. 

t  We  ought  the  less  to  wonder  that  Socrates  entertained  this  opin- 
ion, since  be  was  accustomed  to  speak  of  these  same  endowments  of 
mind,  as  eminent  gifts,  whicb  are  to  be  ascribed  to  the  singular  be- 
nignity of  the  Deity.— Mem.  1. 1.  9.  cf.  I.  4.  13. 

t  "  Every  body  knows,"  says  Xenophon,  **  that  Socrates  used  divi- 
nation. For  in  every  man's  mouth  is  his  assertion  that  the  Deity 
foreshowed  t6  him  the  future.  And  on  this  ground  mainly,  it  seems 
to  me,  he  was  capitally  accused,  as  one  who  had  introduced  new  gods. 
But  in  this  he  introduced  no  new  gods.  For  whatever  men  believe, 
there'issuch  a  thing  as  divination ;  they  avail  themselves  of  birds,  ora- 
cles, prodigies,  and  sacrifices,  to  learn  the  future  from  them.  Now  these 
men  believe,  not  that  the  birds  themselves,  or  the  men  whom  we  ac- 
cidentally meet,  know  what  may  be  for  the  profit  of  those  who  seek 
direction  from  the  gods,  but  that  the  gods  by  these  tokens  forewarn 
us;  yet  most  men  are  used  to  say,  speaking  in  common  phrase, 
that  they  are  persuaded  or  dissuaded  by  these  birds  and  by  these  pro- 
digies. But  Socrates,  suiting  his  language  strictly  to  the  judgment 
of  his  mind,  used  to  say  that  God  himself  forewarned  and  admonish- 
ed him." 

§  The  following  are  the  principal  passages  of  Xenophon^  which  <s- 
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sages,  that  his  adversaries,  even  then,  misled  by  their  envy  of 
him,  misinterpreted  his  opinions.  Under  external  signs,  are  to 
be  included  the  more  common  kinds  of  divination,  auguries, 
prodigies,  sacrifices,  and  oracles,  which  Socrates  seems  not  al- 
together to  have  despised,*  perhaps  because  he  conceived  them 
to  have  an  efficacy  somewhat  like  that  of  lots,  by  aid  of  which, 
in  doubtful  cases,  God  may  foreshow  to  men,  what  ought  to  be 
done,  or  what  shall  be  the  event.f  But  although  God  wishes 
us  in  doubtful  cases,  thus  to  take  counsel  of  himself,  this  favor 
of  divination  is  by  no  means  to  be  abused.  They  are  insane, 
and  guilty  of  a  wrong,  Socrates  was  used  to  say,  who,  through 
sloth  or  superstition,  neglect  to  use  their  own  reason,  and  seek, 
by  divmation,  to  explain  those  things  which  God  has  given 

tablisb  the  opinion,  that  Socrates  ascribed  his  own  foresight  (/lenrrun^y) 
not  to  any  gem'ttf  peculiar  to  himself,  but  to  the  supreme  Deity.  First 
the  diBousBion,  Lib.  I.  cap.  1.  §  2  seq.  where  Xenophon,  professedly 
treating  of  the  prophetic  power  (liartutfj)  of  Socrates,  uses  promiscu- 
ously the  words  ^sig^  &boI,  to  datiiiywr,  which  elsewhere  are  in  the 
same  manner  applied  to  the  Deity.  Then,  Lib.  L  4.  19.  where  So- 
crates plainly  attributes  to  the  gods  {to'ig  &ioig)  the  grounds  of  the 
practice  of  divination  (to  crifialvup  ntgl  ip&^ojnletp  nirtwf).  And 
likewise  Lib.  I.  4. 18.  to  the  Divinity  (t$  ^<^)*  Nay,  in  1. 1. 9.  and 
IV.  3. 12  seq.  (comp.  L  4. 18.)  he  plainly  says  that  Grod  indicates  the 
future,  not  to  himself  only,  but  to  every  man,  who,  by  sincere  piety, 
aeeks  to  gain  his  favor.  Finally,  in  Lib.  I.  3.  4.  we  find  the  declara- 
tion, n  di  Ti  do^utp  avT^  atiftalpmr&at  naga  tchp  ^wy,  etc  From 
which  I  think  it  abundantly  evident  that  Socrates  did  by  no  means 
affirm  that  intimations  of  the  future  were  made  to  him,  by  some  pe- 
culiar genius.    Conf.  IV.  3. 12.,  8.  5.  seq.  11. 

•  Mem.  L  1.  6.  L  4. 15. 

t  Whether  Socrates  made  so  much  of  oracles  as  has  seemed  to 
some  learned  men,  may,  I  think,  be  doubted.  I  have  not  sufiicient 
evidence  of  it,  nor  can  it  be  supposed  that  the  frauds  and  artifices  of 
the  priesthood  could  have  been  utterly  a  secrat  firom  Socrates.  The 
meaning  of  the  advice  which  he  gave  Xenophon,  when  he  deliberat- 
ed whether  be  should  join  Cyrus  in  Asia,  that  be  should  consult  the 
Delpbie  Apollo  on  the  subject  of  his  meditated  ezcuraion,  Xenophon 
himself  satisfactorily  declares,  in  his  Expedition  of  Cyrus  near  the 
beginning  of  the  third  book,  where  he  expressly  treats  of  this  matter* 
The  sum  of  that  statement  is  that  Socrates  in  his  own  private  judg- 
ment approved  the  scheme  of  Xenophon,  but  feared  lest  it  might 
bring  upon  him  the  odium  of  his  fellow  citizens ;  and  to  avoid  this 
odium,  be  judged  it  prudent  for  Xenophon  to  strengthen  himself  by 
the  authority  of  the  oracle,  in  a  fiivorable  reply. 
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man  to  ascertain  and  understand,  by  the  use  of  his  own  ratkxial 

G)wers,  and  with  the  aids  of  human  experience  and  industry, 
ot  less  insane,  he  affinned  them  to  be,  who  will  never  apply 
for  guidance  to  the  divine  wisdom,  and  esteem  their  own  reason 
competent  to  every  emergency.  Those  who  would  avoid  alike 
superstition  and  a  disregard  of  any  expression  of  the  divine  will, 
he  counselled  earnestly  to  cultivate  those  gifts  of  intellect  which 
Grod  has  bestowed  upon  men,  and  strenuously  to  avail  them- 
selves of  all  the  resources  of  human  skill,  that,  in  their  need, 
they  may  plan  wisely  ;  and  in  circumstances,  in  which  human 
skill  and  means  of  knowledge  fail,  when  they  cannot  well  trust 
their  own  judgment,  or  the  suggestions  of  other  men,  they  must 
have  recourse  to  the  wisdom  of  God  as  revealed  by  divination.* 

^  13.  God  is  everywhercy  and  knows  all  things. 

As  Socrates  supposed  God  to  care  and  provide  for  all  things, 
and  always  to  consult  for  the  interests  of  men,  it  were  but  con- 
sbtent  for  him  to  conceive  the  same  being  to  be  present  every- 
where, and  to  see  and  know  all  things.  We  are  conscious,  he 
says,t  that  our  mind  is  present  to  our  whole  body,  and  governs 
it  according  to  its  will ;  we  ought  in  like  manner  to  believe  that 
the  wisdom,  which  presides  over  the  universe,  is  present  to  the 
whole  world,  and  orders  all  things  after  its  own  pleasure.  It  is 
not  to  be  imagined  that  our  eyes  can  discern  objects  at  the  dis- 
tance of  many  stadia,  and  that  the  eye  of  God  cannot  see  all 
things  ;  it  is  not  to  be  imagined  that  our  minds  can  be  occupied 
with  what  is  transacted  in  our  neighborhood,  in  Sicily  and  m 
Egypt,  and  that  the  divine  mind  cannot  be  intent  at  the  same 
time  upon  all  things.  If  indeed,  in  such  manner  as  by  acts  of 
friendship,  we  ascertain  who  are  willing  to  be  our  friends ;  and 
by  conferring  favors,  who  are  grateful ;  and  by^  asking  advice, 
who  are  prudent ;  we  are  willing  by  worsbippbg  God,  to  ascer- 
tain if  he  will  impart  his  wisdom  to  us  in  our  doubts ;  then 
clearly  shall  we  perceive  that  the  divine  nature  is  such  and  so 
great,  that  it  sees  at  once  all  things,  and  hears  all  things,  is  every 
where,  perceives  the  inmost  thoughts  and  purposes  of  our  hearts, 
and  exercises  a  watchful  care  over  all  things.:|; 

^  14.  God  is  invisible. 
But  some  one  will  say,  we  do  not  see  the  creator  and  gov- 
*  Mtm,  1. 1.  6  seqq.       f  I.  4.  ITseqq.         X  Loc.  cit.  and  1. 1. 19. 
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eraor  of  the  world,  as  we  see  the  authors  of  human  works.  We 
are  not  to  wait,  Socrates  would  reply,  till  we  can  behold  the 
form  of  God  ;  the  contemplation  of  his  works  should  constrain 
us  to  worship  and  adore  him.  Yet  neither  do  we  see  with  our 
eyes,  our  own  mind,  even,  which  of  all  things  we  know  is  most 
intimately  allied  to  the  divine  nature;  only  from  its  effects  we 
perceive  it  to  be  lord  of  the  body.*  We  may  not  rashly  look 
upon  the  sun,  from  which  we  enjoy  the  highest  benefits,  nor  are 
the  winds  and  other  ministers  of  the  gods,  whose  effects  we  see, 
perceived  by  our  eyes.  So  also  the  power  of  the  Divinity, 
although  itself  escapes  our  senses,  is  to  be  learned  from  the 
mighty  works,  which  we  see  daily  accomplished  by  it.t 

^15.  Ood  is  one. 

In  reading  Xenophon  we  notice  that  Socrates  speaks  some- 
times of  God,  in  the  singular  number,  sometimes  of  Gods, 
in  the  plural,  and  seems  on  this  subject  to  be  wavering  and  in 
the  greatest  uncertainty.;^  Whether  he  conjectured,  that  there 
are  many  deities  of  an  inferior  order ;  or  thought  ^  the  God- 
head, (to  daifioviov)  in  respect  of  various  attributes,  might  be 
called  Gods,  {tovg  €'iovg)  in  the  plural,  as,  for  example,  that  one 
and  the  same  God  might  be  worshipped  under  the  name  of  Jupi- 
ter, as  the  father  and  preserver  of  the  human  race,  and  under 
the  name  of  Neptune,  as  the  ruler  of  the  seas ;  or  whether  he 
thus  spoke  in  accommodation  to  the  common  opinion  and  lan- 
guage of  his  countrymen,  and  that  he  might  secure  a  more 
ready  hearing  for  doctrines  remote  from  their  ordinary  appre- 
hension and  habit  of  thought,  this  at  least  is  clear  beyond  doubt, 
as  well  from  the  entire  scope  and  method  of  every  discussion,  in 
which  Socrates  professedly  treats  of  the  Divinity,  as  from  the  va- 
rious names,  or  rather  descriptions  by  which  he  designates  Him,|| 

•1.4  9.  IV.  a  14.  t  IV.  3.  13  seq. 

t  Cicero,  de  Mttura  Deonun.  I.  12. 

§  So  IV.  3. 13.  the  other  gods  (oS  SXloi  ^lol)  seem  to  be  coDtrasted 
with  the  supreme  Deity ;  yet  whom  be  means  by  the  other  gods  m 
somewhat  in  doubt. 

II  The  names  are  chiefly  these,  o  ^tog  I.  4.  13. 17.  etc.  to  ^cTor 
I.  4.  18.  to  datfiovMv  I.  1.  3.  aeq.  IV.  3.  13.  seq.  etc.  o  i^  oqxvs  ^omSt 
ai^goncvg  I.  4.  5.  aotpog  dtifuovg/ig  I.  4.  7.  ^  h  nwnl  (p^rfftftg  I.  4. 
17.  o  w  olop  noaftop  avrtaTt»9,  ntd  mndxwp  9tal  ail  /^ctfuyoi^  it^^M 
T9  maX  v/ta  naii  op^^oroi^  irafdi/Mr,  ra  /tfyiotu  n^antip  nsA  o«orayiair. 
IV.  3. 13. 
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that  he  believed  that  there  is  one  only  Oodj  the  creator,  pre* 
server,  and  governor  of  the  world,  and  that  God  b,  in  the 
highest  sense,  powerfiil,  good,  wise,  benevolent  to  men,  knowing 
all  things,  provident  for  all  things,  (nnnipresent. 


CHAP.  IIL 

OF  THE  WORSHIP  OF  QOD. 

^  16.  7%e  necessity  and  utility  of  divine  worship. 

Socrates  has  assigned  various  reasons  why  the  Deity  should 
be  worshipped  by  roen.  And  first,  because,  though  he  is  so  &r 
above  us,  he  yet  thinks  us  worthy  of  his  interest  in  our  wants, 
and  regard  for  our  happiness.*  Again,  because  by  the  worship 
of  him,  we  may  best  learn  hb  goodness,  love,  providence,  and 
good  will  to  us.f  Still  more,  because  there  is  an  instincdve 
tendency  to  adoration  of  the  gods.  For  whence  those  fierce 
stbgs  of  conscience,  which  night  and  day  goad  and  torment 
them  who  have  done  wrong?  Whence  that  lofty  calmness  of  a 
mind  conscious  of  its  innocence  and  goodness,  if  there  is  not  in 
men  an  innate  sentiment  of  the  being  of  a  God,  who  can  reward 
and  punish  them,  whose  laws  thev  ought  to  obey,  whose  person 
they  are  bound  to  reverence  ?  Nor  ought  that  opinion  to  be 
taken  as  resting  on  slight  grounds,  or  as  conceived  under  any  illu- 
sion, which  has  ever  prevailed  in  the  public  institutions  of  all  na« 
tions,  and  has  been  the  intimate  conviction  of  the  best  and  wisest 
men  4  Truly  this  is  a  divine  law,  written  by  God  himself  on 
the  soul  of  man — worship  god-— which  law  whoever  despises, 
him  a  punishment  that  cannot  be  escaped,  shall  necessarily  fol- 
low. No  one  can  with  impunity  break  the  divine  laws,  lor  fiom 
the  very  act,  in  which  they  are  contemned,  the  punishment 
arises,  by  natural  consequence.^  Thus  from  the  divine  laws  to 
the  human,  has  been  transferred  this  ordinance  concerning  the 
worship  of  the  gods ;  not  fix>m  any  evil  design,  but  because  it 
has  been  made  clear  that  the  State,  which  is  not  restrained  by 

•  1. 4. 10.  t  I.  4.  18.  t  I.  4. 16.  IV.  a  16. 

§  IV.  4. 19  seq.   This  passage  cootains  a  remarkable  diacosMon  of 
the  natural  laws  oograTen  by  the  Deity  on  our  souls. 
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reverence  for  the  Deity,  most  be  disturbed  and  harassed  by  per- 
petual warsy  sedition^,  deceits,  wrongs,  fierceness,  and  other  evils 
most  pernicious  to  the  social  life  of  men,  or  by  the  severest 
penalties  connected  with  the  disregard  of  the  laws  of  civil 
unien.* 

* 

^  17.  The  outward  worship  of  Ood. 

% 

So  far  as  pertains  to  the  outward  worship  of  Deity,  Socrates, 
both  in  woros  and  acts,  followed  the  law  of  the  State,  and  ex- 
horted others  to  do  the  same.f  He  offered  sacrifices  after  the 
manner  of  his  fathers  on  the  altars,  public  and  private,  and  paid 
his  vows  to  the  gods  in  the  temples  of  the  city.  (cf.  ^  15.)  For 
be  judged  them  to  be  engaged  in  affairs  out  of  their  sphere,  and 
to  have  undertaken  a  useless  and  unnecessary  labor,|  who 
wish  to  change  by  personal  influence,  the  forms  of  religion  which 
have  been  consecrated  by  the  authority  of  the  State.  Socrates 
therefore  mainly  endeavored  to  make  common  a  purer  idea  of  God;  • 
conceiving  that  this  would  put  to  flight  other  abuses,  which  are 
sustained  by  formal  rites  alone.  But  in  making  sacrifices  he 
strondy  commended  the  precept  of  Hesiod,  %addvpa^iv  igte&v 
2iQ  a&ttvatota*  ^io7ai.  For  God  is  not  persuaded  as  men  are, 
by  splendid  gifts,  and  magnificent  tokens  of  respect,  but  is  best 
pleased  with  the  reverence  of  the  pious.  Hence  Socrates  her 
ueved  that  the  scanty  offerings  of  the  poor  are  not  less  accepta«- 
ble  to  God  than  the  costly  and  noble  sacrifices  of  the  rich.  If 
it  were  not  so,  he  must  often  prefer  the  offerings  of  the  evil  to 
those  of  the  good.  But  life  were  not  desirable,  if  the  Deity 
were  better  pleased  with  the  sacrifice  of  a  wicked  man,  because 
it  is  rich,  than  of  a  good  man,  which  might  be  of  slight  value.^ 

^  18.  TTie  inward  worship  ofOod. 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  is  sufficiently  evident  that  So- 
crates judged  the  true  worship  of  God  to  consist  not  in  actions 
of  outward  splendor,  but  in  the  feelings  of  the  heart  toward  him, 

•  Cf.  Cic.  de  Legg.   II.7. 

t  Xen.  Mem.  L  3. 1.  Conf.  Cicero  cfe  Legg.  II.  7. 

X  This  I  think  is  the  force  of  the  words  neQtigycvg  nal  (untUovSf 
which  Xenophon  Used  in  the  passage  just  cited,  nor  do  I  see  why,  as 
is  commonly  done,  ntqUQ/ovg  should  be  translated  supersHUous, 

§  Mem.  I.  a  3. 
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and  in  a  sincere  lore  of  virtue.  He  who  would  be  accepted  of 
God,  ought,  he  says,  above  all,  to  express  to  him  the  feelings  of 
a  grateful  heart.  Although  no  man  can  render  a  gratitude  ade- 
quate to  his  kindness,  yet  we  can  attain  the  favor  of  God,  if 
with  constant  and  unremitting  effort  (which  is  the  forcp  of  jle* 
siod's  xadSu^ufih)  we  strive  to  conform  every  action  of  our  life 
to  his  win,  to  commend  ourselves  alway  to  his  judgment,  and 
desire  in  all  the  strength  and  sincerity  ol  our  souls  to  please  and 
obey  him.*  If  we  bold  resolutely  to  such  a  plan  of  life,  and 
approve  ourselves  to  God  by  such  worship  and  obedience,  we 
ought  to  repose  in  him  the  highest  trust,  and  not  only  to  seek 
iirom  him  ijl  good  things  by  prayer,  but  to  expect  them  also 
with  firm  faith.  In  framing  our  prayers,  be  specially  enjoined 
that  we  should  not  decide  what  things  are  good  and  desirable 
from  our  own  erring  judgment,  and  as  it  were  prescribe  by 
name  what  we  desire  to  obtain  ;  but  that,  simply  and  in  gener* 
.  al  terms,  we  should  ask  of  God,  such  things  as  are  truly  good 
and  salutary,  and  firmly  persuade  ourselves  that  he  best  knows 
what  will  be  for  our  interest,  and  from  his  own  wisdom  and  be- 
nignity, will  bestow  such  things  in  a  manner  far  better  than  ac- 
cording to  our  feeble  and  imperfect  cboice.f 

*  IV.  3. 15  seq.  III.  9. 15.  IV.  6. 3  neq.  Socrates  not  only  taught 
this  by  bis  precepts,  but  approved  them  by  his  example.  Tbiia  when 
once  he  was  a  senator,  and  the  whole  people  wished  unjustly  to  con- 
demn nine  magistrates  to  death,  Socrates  who  at  the  tiine  presided  in 
the  aaserobly,  refused  to  put  the  question  to  a  vote,  though  the  people 
were  exceedingly  indignant,  and  himself  was  threatened  by  the  more 
powerful  citizens;  preferring  the  sanctity  of  bis  oath  to  the  favor  of 
the  people  and  his  personal  safety /  Mem,  I.  1.  18.  This  also  is  an 
eminentproof  of  his  piety,  that  when  he  thought  he  had  received  any 
token  of  the  Divine  will,  he  would  no  more  allow  himself  to  be  per- 
suaded to  act  contrary  to  that  declared  will,  than  he  would  be  per- 
suaded to  choose  a  blind  and  ignorant  guide  in  place  of  one  clear- 
sighted and  well  acquainted  with  his  route.  'He  also  severely  censu- 
red the  madnecto  of  others,  who  that  thoy  may  avoid  the  reproof  or 
ridicule  of  men,  dare  to  disobey  the  known  and  published  will  of  God. 
So  far  even  did  he  reverence  the  will  of  God  above  all  things  else, 
that  be  was  ready  to  suffer  death,  when  he  had  judged  Him  to  have 
decreed  it,  reckoning  that  he  can  turn  to  our  advantage  what  seems  to 
us  the  greatest  evil.    Menu  I.  S.  4.  IV.  cap.  8.  throughout. 

f  IV.  3.  17.  1. 3. 3.  Evidently  suited  to  the  genius  of  SocrateSp 
and  concurring  with  the  testimony  of  Xenophon,  is  the  discussion  of 
Socrates  concerning  divine  worship  and  prayers,  in  the  second  Aid- 
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Omchuum. 

This  IS  nearly  all  that  Xenophon  has  delivered  to  us  of  the 
doctrine  of  Socrates  respecting  God  and  his  worship.  Of  this 
doctrine  different  men  have  formed  widely  different  judgments. 
Some  have  dared  to  equal  and  even  to  prefer  Socrates  to  the 
holy  founder  of  our  religion  and  his  apostles ;  at  whose  vain 
attempts  we  may  well  wonder.  For  though  he  has  taught  many 
things  excellent,  noble,  and  true ;  yet  not  only  are  the  same 
things  Ibund  again  and  again  in  the  sacred  writings,  but  placed 
in  clearer  light,  and  accompanied  by  many  other  truths,  more 
closely  connected  with  the  true  happiness  o/  man,  of  which  no 
traces  are  to  be  found  in  Socrates.  Others,  on  the  contrary, 
have  endeavored  to  depreciate  the  well  deserved  fame  of  So* 
crates ;  partly  through  ignorance ;  partly  excited  by  the  rash 
boldness  of  those  who  have  dared,  through  undue  admiration  of 
Socrates,  to  undervalue  divinely  revealed  truth  ;  partly  without 
regard  to  the  different  circumstances  of  different  ages,  judging 
Socrates  as  a  christian  philosopher,  and  demanding  more  than 
is  reasonable  of  him.  Hence  they  are  accustomed  harshly  to 
censure  many  things  in  him,  which  are  not  sustained  by  su£5- 
cient  evidence  of  their  truth,  or  which  ought  not  to  be  severely 
blamed,  when  the  age  and  manners  among  which  he  lived  are 
considered,  though  in  our  times  and.  with  our  better  light  and 
christian  knowledge,  they  would  merit  strong  terms  of  reprehen- 
sion. But  plainly,  Socrates  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  man  en- 
tirely free  from  the  ordinary  failings  of  humanity ;  nor  as  a 
teacher  who  can  be  expected  to  purify  the  discipline  of  morals 
and  the  doctrine  of  divine  things  from  every  stain  and  error,  and 
lead  men  to  that  height  of  knowledge  and  moral  safety,  to  which 
God  himself  has  opened  to  us  the  way  in  Christ ;  but  as  one, 
who,  under  the  guidance  of  sound  reason,  desired  to  attain,  as 
far  as  the  weakness  of  human  nature,  the  state  of  his  age,  and 
the  envy  of  his  fellow  citizens  would  allow,  to  the  understand- 
ing of  the  true  God  and  of  virtue,  and  thus  to  a  life  of  happi- 
ness, and  who  wished  to  bring  others  to  the  same  end,  by  mild 

btaden  of  Plato,  which  may  well  be  compared.  And  the  supposition 
18  not  without  plausibility  which  has  before  been  maintained  by  some 
(Atbenaeua  Lib.  XI.  p.  506.  c.)  thnt  the  dialogue,  which  is  entitled 
Alcibiades  Minor,  was  written  not  by  Plato,  but  by  Xenophon. 
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counsels  and  persuasions.*^  That  the  effi>rts  of  this  most  excel- 
lent man  were  not  without  effect,  we  may  easily  learn  from  the 
consideration  of  his  life  and  teachings  ;  and,  after  the  most  ex- 
act scrutiny  and  judgment,  we  cannot  but  call  him  the  prince 
of  the  philosophers  of  antiquity,  and  assign  him  a  place  in  that 
rank  ot  good  men,  whose  memory  is  ever  precious* 


ARTICLE  IV. 
The  Weapons  or  Unive&salism  Revebsed. 

Bj  Ber.  Edwin  Holt,  PorUmoath,  Naw  Hanpiliin. 

Unitersalism,  in  its  mutations,  has  reached  a  form  that  con- 
flicts with  not  a  few  of  the  most  obvious  principles  of  inspired 
truth.  Its  march  of  improvement  illustrates  the  tendeocy  of  a 
&vorite  hypothesis  to  blind  the  eye  to  contradictions  of  the  most 

flaring  character,  in  a  doating  pursuit  of  one  engrossing  end. 
t  professes  to  teach  a  system  ot  duty,  and  yet  saps  the  founda- 
tion of  all  responsibility  by  making  human  conduct  the  result 
of  unavoidable  circumstances.  It  professes  to  prepare  men  fi>r 
the  heavenly  world,  and  yet  acknowledges  no  connection  be- 
tween the  doings  of  this  life  and  the  retributions  of  eternity. 
It  professes  to  give  the  most  exalted  conceptions  of  the  Deity, 
and  yet  on  some  essential  points  it  degrades,  more  than  any 

*  It  was  ever  tHe  highest  care  of  Socrates,  to  inform  his  friends 
with  the  true  idea  of  Gk>d  and  of  his  relation  to  men,  that  not  in  the 
light  only  and  in  the  presence  of  men»  but  in  solitude,  often  the  moth- 
er and  the  nurse  of  the  worst  counsels  and  vices,  they  might  be  re- 
strained from  all  malice,  meanness,  injustice,  and  impiety.  Mtm.  I.  i. 
19.  IV.  3.  2.  The  doctrine  of  Socrates  would  have  made  much 
greater  progress,  had  it  not  been  resisted  partly  by  the  common  su- 
perstition which  could  not  be  attacked  without  danger,  and  which 
threatened  him  with  a  prison  and  with  death,  and  partly  by  the  iDfla- 
ence  of  the  Sophists,  who  sustained  by  their  authority  the  sentiments 
of  the  multitude.  (C£  IV.)  For  who  does  not  prefor  to  be  learned, 
to  being  a  learner?  (Of.  Plato,  dt  R^mb.  Lib.  VI.  Tom.  VII.  p.  87. 
aeq.)  To  Socrates  may  well  be  applied  the  words  of  the  same  writer 
in  the  Timaeus,  tor  fup  notijtfiv  ual  uoji^a  %ov99  vov  nartig  ii^w  u 
$^yop  utu  cMpona  dg  naptas  adwatop  li/up. 
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other  sjstem/tbe  divine  character.  It  uses  with  great  freedom 
its  own  form  of  reasoning  to  demolish  the  system  of  eyangelical 
faith,  but  seems  not  to  be  aware  that  its  own  weapons  may  be 
turoed  with  success  against  its  own  citadel.  We  are  not  sure 
that  the  friends  of  truth  have  observed  bow  easily  and  how 
completely  the  heavy  ordnance  of  universalism  maybe  turned 
against  itself. 

It  is  proposed  to  show,  in  reference  to  the  leading  features  of 
the  divme  character,  that  the  arguments  with  which  universal- 
ism attacks  our  sentiments,  may  be  retorted  upon  itself  with  de- 
cided success.  If  these  arguments  work  for  the  system,  they 
work  equally  well  against  it. 

I.  VniverioKsm  brings  against  Ood  the  odious  charge  of 
partiality. 

It  denies  the  doctrme  of  a  future  judgment.  It  teaches  that 
our  fiiture  state  is  not  affected  by  the  doings  of  this  life.  It 
asserts  that  all  men  are  punished  according  to  their  deserts  in 
this  world.  It  restricts  the  punishment  of  sin  to  the  various 
misfortunes  of  life,  the  reproaches  of  conscience,  and  the  pangs 
of  death.  The  system  that  pronounces  these  evils  to  be  the 
only  penal  results  of  sin,  cannot  vindicate  itself  from  the  charge 
of  glaring  partiality.  The  following  speci6cations  of  this  charge 
may  be  enumerated. 

1.  According  to  this  system,  the  punishment  of  death,  which 
is  the  worst  form  of  punishment,  is  inflicted  upon  all,  bow  va- 
rious soever  may  be  their  grades  of  guilt. 

Justice  would  dictate  that,  if  death  were  the  highest  penalty 
of  the  divine  law,  it  should  not  be  inflicted  on  all  with  indis- 
criminate severity.  No  criminal  code  of  human  origin  awards 
capital  punishment  to  every  offender — from  the  traitor  that 
would  enslave  his  country,  down  to  the  smuggler  that  evades 
the  payment  of  a  trivial  duty  ;  from  the  blood-stabed  pirate, 
down  to  the  dissipated  youth  who  disturbs  the  peace  by  a  mid- 
night revel.  Such  levelling  severity  would  be  deemed  the 
grossest  injustice.  With  such  severity,  however,  do  universal- 
ists  brand  the  government  of  the  blessed  God.  The  infant  that 
has  never  lisped  a  syllable  sinks  under  the  agonies  of  death. 
The  chikl,  whose  sins  have  not  risen  to  the  size  and  enormity 
of  the  sms  of  manhood,  is  punished  also  with  death.  Those 
who  have  advanced  to  the  meridian  of  life,  disclosing  to  the  eye 
of  God  additional  guilt  at  every  step — are  punished  with  but 
the  same  severity.    And  the  aged  offender,  who  has  grown 
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gray  in  sin,  whom  neither  mercies  nor  misfortunes  can  redaim, 
who  devotes  the  venerable  influence  of  advanced  life  to  the 
corruption  of  the  young,  sufl^  nothing  worse  than  death.  Is 
there  then  no  difference  hetween  the  faint  dawn  of  sinfulness, 
and  the  vivid  brightness  of  mature  iniquity  ?  between  the  ten- 
der blossom  and  the  mellow  fruit  of  sin  ?  between  the  hesitating 
air,  the  uneffaced  blush  of  childish  guilt,  and  the  insotent  port 
and  vaunting  air  of  experienced  wickedness  ? 

It  is  true  that  in  some  instances  the  agonies  of  death  are 
.comparatively  light*  Sometimes,  indeed,  they  are  but  momen- 
tary. But  this  mitigation  of  punishment,  granted,  as  it  often 
is,  with  no  regard  to  justice,  is  only  a  confirmation  of  the  charge 
of  partiality.  The  meek  and  patient  Christian,  whose  life  has 
been  a  public  blessing,  often  experiences  a  more  direful  and 
prolonged  conflict  with  the  king  oi  tenors,  than  the  most  worth- 
less votary  of  vice.  Even  the  child  who  has  scarcely  begun 
to  walk  in  the  path  of  sin,  is  convulsed  on  a  death  bed  with 
throes  which  lacerate  the  parents'  heart,  while  the  vilest  miscre- 
ant, by  public  execution  or  by  suicide,  is  hurried  into  eternity 
almost  without  a  struggle.  Would  not  this  be  partiality  of  the 
most  glaring .  description,  if  universalism  were'  true  ?  Is  the 
heaviest  penalty  recognised  by  this  system  thus  enforced  with 
no  just  regard  to  age  or  character  ?  What  could  be  more  glar- 
ing injustice  ? 

2.  According  to  the  system  of  universalism  a  similar  specifi- 
cation of  the  charge  of  partiality  against  the  Most  Hirii  b  to  be 
seen  in  the  infliction  of  the  punishment  of  remorse.  The  stings 
of  conscience  are  pronounced  by  the  friends  of  universalism  an 
important  part  of  the  retribution  to  which  men  are  condemned 
in  this  world.  The  compunctbns  of  remorse  are  inflicted  on 
men  with  no  just  reference  to  character. 

Behold  the  gay  libertine,  who  scruples  not  to  destroy  the 
peace  of  virtuous  families,  who  glories  in  deeds  that  plunge  the 
victims  of  his  ensnaring  arts  into  the  lowest  depths  oi  degrada- 
tion, who  moves  in  society  like  a  pestilential  sirocco,  spreading 
around  him  a  polluting  influence^  leaving  the  imprint  of  vice 
and  infamy  wherever  he  treads.  Observe  the  gay  indiflfereoGe 
with  which  he  proceeds  m  his  pathway  of  crime.  Does  be 
feel  the  agonies  of  remorse  ?  Question  him  upon  the  sub|ect 
and  he  will  smile  in  scorn  at  your  simplicity.  His  moral  sensi- 
bilities have  been  long  benumbed.  Remorse  is  a  stranger  to 
his  bosom.     He  has  reached  such  a  proficiency  m  wickediies, 
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that  he  can  proceed  from  crime  to  crime  with  unruffled  com- 
posure. Najy  he  plumes  himself  upon  the  skill  with  which  he 
makes  havoc  of  th^  morals  and  the  happiness  of  his  deluded 
victims. 

Turn  next  to  an  humble  Christian  whose  life  is  stained  by  no 
immorality.  For  a  season  he  is  overwhelmed  with  sorrow. 
What  has  led  to  the  distress  you  witness  ?  What  cause  has 
covered  his  face  with  sadness  ?  What  secret  agony  preys  upon 
his  soul  ?  The  cause  of  his  grief  is  one  which  he  would  rather 
conceal  within  the  sanctuary  of  his  bosom  than  drag  out  to  pub- 
lic observation.  He  has  detected  within  himself  a  diminished 
interest  in  the  word  of  God,  the  fervor  of  his  prayers  may  have 
given  place  to  cold  formality.  The  business  or  the  fascinations 
of  the  world  may  have  engrossed  his  attention  unduly,  or  he  has 
felt  the  workings  of  an  unsubdued  spirit  of  resentment.  The 
cause  which  seems  to  his  watchful  piety  so  loudly  to  demand 
tears  of  contrition  has  not  been  discovered  by  his  bosom  friends. 
And  while  to  the  observer's  view  his  life  presents  the  charm  of 
christian  consistency,  he  weeps  and  mourns  before  God  over  the 
secret  offences  of  his  inward  life.  Nor  does  he  wear  the  aspect 
of  peace  and  gladness  till  the  assurance  of  pardon  and  favor 
from  his  God  has  relieved  his  heavy  heart.  In  one  hour  does 
be  experience  more  distress  than  the  conscience  of  the  hardened 
libertine  would  inflict  iii  an  entire  year.  Is  then  the  humble 
Christian,  who  mortifies  every  sinful  desire,  more  guilty  than 
the  bold  transgressor  who  gives  a  loose  rein  to  his  worst  pas- 
sions ?  If  not,  why  does  he  endure  the  compunctions  of  re- 
morse in  such  a  disproportionate  degree  ?  If  men  are  punished 
only  in  this  life,  and  if,  as  is  alleged,  remorse  is  a  fearful  part  of 
the  sinner's  punishment,  why  are  the  compunctions  of  the  vicious 
so  trivial  as  to  be  no  availing  obstruction  of  their  pleasures  (nt 
their  crimes,  while  the  conscientious  Christian  quivers  with  ap- 
prehension, upon  the  neglect  of  the  slightest  duty  ?  Here  is  a 
strange  disregard  of  justice  which  universalism  does  not  explain. 

3.  The  partiality  of  the  Ruler  of  the  world  is  evinced  also, 
according  to  universalism,  in  the  happy  removal  of  the  wicked 
from  earth  to  heaven,  while  righteous  survivors  are  still  subjected 
to  many  sorrows. 

The  more  profligate  a  man  becomes,  the  more  does  he  shorten 
bis  life.  According  to  an  inspired  proverb,  the  wicked  do  not 
live  out  half  their  days.  They  die  and  are  borne  to  heaven,  if 
universalism  may  be  credited.     Having  finished  their  course 
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with  joy y  having  run  a  race  of  glaring  iniquity,  having  contended 
not  against  the  enemies  of  the  soul,  but  against  the  cause  of 
holiness  and  the  servants  of  God  to  the  last  moment,  having 
won  the  crown  of  public  infamy,  having  become  meet  for  an  in- 
heritance with  the  devil  and  his  angels,  they  are  ushered  by  the 
ministering  spirits  to  the  abodes  of  the  blessed.  The  glories  of 
heaven  beam  around  them ;  the  bliss  of  heaven  fills  their 
bosoms;  the  Holy  One  lavishes  upon  them  the  warmest  com- 
mendations. But  where  are  the  miserable  survivors,  the  devout 
men  whose  peace  they  loved  to  disturb,  whose  piety  they  loved 
to  deride,  whose,  beneficent  plans  they  loved  to  embarrass? 
They  are  doomed  to  remain  in  this  vale  of  tears,*to  breast  ad- 
ditional opposition  from  the  replen'ished  ranks  of  the  enemies  of 
godliness.  They  must  weep  and  struggle  for  many  a  tedious 
year  before  the  time  of  their  release  shall  come.  They  may 
yet  outlive  another  annoying  generation  of  the  ungodly  before 
they  can  be  discharged  from  their  earthly  imprisonment. 

Thus  the  antediluvians  were  hurried  from  a  life  of  insufiferaUe 
wickedness  to  a  heavenly  home ;  and  as  they  looked  down  from 
heaven,  with  what  feelings  did  they  observe  the  faithful  Noah 
as  he  pursued  his  lonely  voyage  over  a  buried  worid  ?  With 
what  emotions  did  they  witness  his  subsequent  misfortunes? 
They  could  thank  God  that  they  were  now  safe  and  happy  in 
heaven,  while  the  inmate?  of  the  ark  were  doomed  to  spend  on 
«arth  additional  years  of  perplexity  and  sorrow.    Is  this  justice  ? 

According  to  universalism,  God  shortened  the  lives  of  the 
men  of  Sodom  and  removed  them  prematurely,  or  rather  by  a 
fortunate  providence,  to  the  abodes  of  the  blessed.  At  the  same 
time  he  prolonged  the  existence  of  the  fiiithfol  *Lot  under 
the  most  painiiil  circumstances.  The  unhappy  man  survived 
Che  destruction,  or  rather  the  salvation  of  his  daughters,  the 
mournful,  or  rather  happy  end  of  his  wavering  wife,  the  loss  of 
his  property  and  the  ruin  of  his  town.  Was  it  an  equitable 
procedure  to  transfer  the  vile  inmates  of  that  polluted  city  from 
earth  to  heaven,  while  the  aged  Lot  was  left  to  roam  in  desola- 
tion and  grief,  a  wanderer  on  earth  ? 

Was  it  just  to  doom  the  favored  Israelites  to  a  prolonged  life 
amid  the  burning  sands  of  the  desert,  while  their  pursuers,  the 
Egyptian  host,  were  relieved  from  the  work  of  malignant  perse- 
cution and  transferred  to  heaven  ?  In  a  few  minutes  the  latter 
wero  drowned,  and  then  their  happiness  was  complete — ^for  forty 
years  the  Israelites  bore  the  sufierings  of  a  sojourn  in  the  desert. 
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Lsi  a  man  serve  God  with  pious  care,  and  in  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances, he  will  outlive  the  abandoned  voluptuary.  His 
piety  will  be  rewarded  by  a  long  exclusion  from  the  joys  of 
heaven.  He  must  stay  on  earth  till  he  has  seen  his  fondest 
hopes  crushed  a  hundred  times ;  he  must  endure  separations 
that  will  wring  his  heart ;  he  must  live  till  he  becomes  an  incum- 
brance  to  his  friends,  till  he  stands  a  solitary  trunk,  stripped  of 
its  branches,  bowing  and  trembling  under  every  blast ;  he  must 
endure  neglect ;  he  must  witness  the  unconcealed  avidity  oC 
eager  heirs  to  gab  possession  of  his  property ;  perhaps  he  out- 
lives his  reason  and  remains  a  helpless  wreck,  and  his  dotage 
exhausts  the  patience  of  all  around  him.  At  last  death  removes 
the  superannuated  burden  from  the  world. 

Let  a  profligate  young  man  rush  into  vicious  excesses.  In  a 
fit  of  inebriation,  or  in  the  hope  of  concealing  crime  he  commits 
a  murder;  the  laws  of  the  land  doom  him  to  die.  Or  in  other 
words,  a  kind  providence  thus  favors  him  with  a  speedier  dis- 
cbarge firom  the  woes  of  earth.  Instead  of  dragging  out  a  long 
life,  he  is  borne  to  heaven,  ere  he  has  attained  mature  age.  He 
18  blessed  with  an  earlier  release  from  the  perils  and  vicissitudes 
of  earth  than  the  pious  man.  But  where  is  the  equity  of  this 
procedure?  In  all  such  instances,  universalism  charges  the 
Almighty  with  a  flagrant  disregard  of  justice. 

We  do  not  affirm  that  the  righteous  always  outlive  the  wicked, 
but  if  they  do,  the  fact  furnishes  ground  for  the  charge  of  par- 
tiality, upon  the  principles  of  universalism. 

4.  Sometimes  the  most  holy  men  have  been  persecuted  bitter- 
ly by  the  enemies  of  religion.  This  may  be  specified  as  an  ad- 
ditional impeachmept  of  the  divine  justice  as  it  is  expounded 
by  universalism. 

Why  were  the  primitive  Christians  loaded  with  every  indig- 
nity and  subjected  to  every  outrage  ?  Why  did  the  blood  of 
martyrs  flow  ?  Why  did  the  groans  of  persecuted  Christians 
ascend  fiom  the  stake  ^'  with  the  smoke  of  their  torments  ?"  It 
was  because  they  were  righteous,  and  their  oppressors  wicked. 
IThey  were  punished  with  death  in  its  worst  forms.  The  per- 
secutors survive  to  enjoy  the  blessings  of  prosperity.  If  there 
be  no  future  retribution,  if  the  oppressor  may  inflict  the  most 
cruel  tortures  upon  the  servant  of  Christ  and  still  enjoy  the  ordi- 
nary share  (^earthly  happiness,  if  the  martyr  and  the  relentless 
monster  who  chained  him  to  the  stake  must  meet  at  length 
under  tbe  same  canopy  of  divine  favor,  if  the  oppressed  and  the 
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oppressor,  with  do  future  adjustment  of  their  doiogs  before  the 
bar  of  God,  must  stand  on  the  same  level,  where  is  the  justice 
of  the  Holy  One  ?  If  retribution  is  dispensed  only  in  this  world, 
here  is  partiality  of  the  most  glaring  description.  - 

5.  Sometimes  men  are  removed  into  eternity  in  the  very  act 
of  atrocious  wickedness.  According  to  the  system  of  univer- 
salism  this  is  the  most  palpable  form  of  partiality  in  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  world. 

p  An  instance  of  this  kind  has  been  already  mentioned.  The 
Egyptians,  while  pursuing  the  oppressed  Israelites  were  en- 
gulfed in  the  Red  Sea.  The  pirate  has  perished  in  the  act 
of  inflicting  death  upon  peaceful  men.  The  highwayman  has 
been  slain  by  the  armed  traveller.  The  adulterer  has  fallen  a 
victim  to  the  vengeance  of  an  injured  man.  It  is  said  that 
three  robbers  had  been  successful  in  seizing  a  rich  booty.  One 
of  their  number  was  sent  to  a  neighboring  town  to  obtain  a 
supply  of  provisions.  His  companions  resolved  to  murder  him 
on  his  return,  that  they  might  secure  for  themselves  the  whole 
of  the  booty.  Their  cruel  resolution  was  carried  into  etkcu 
Previously  to  his  death  he  had  poisoned  the  food  which  he  was 
sent  to  purchase — ^for  the  purpose  of  becoming  sole  proprietor 
of  the  plundered  wealth,  llis  companions  suspecting  no  danger, 
partook  of  the  provisions  and  died.  Thus  all  were  cut  off  in 
the  very  act  of  atrocious  wickedness. 

In  such  cases,  when  arq  the  perpetrators  of  crime  ptinished  ? 
Not  in  the  future  world,  if  we  are  to  believe  universalism  ;  not 
in  this  life,  for  they  die  in  the  very  commission  of  glaring  crimes. 
And  yet  we  are  told  that  in  this  world  men  do  receive  accord- 
ing to  their  deserts  ?  How  is  justice  administered  in  cases  of 
this  description  ?  When  are  those  who  die  in  the  very  com- 
mission of  crime  punished?  or  do  they  pass  with  all  their  guilt 
to  the  courts  of  heaven  ? 

Say  not  that  these  cases  are  rare.  Happily  this  is  the  fact. 
How  comes  it  to  pass  that  any  such  instances  occur  under  the 
government  of  the  all-wise  God  ?  Are  not  such  instances  so 
many  specifications  of  glaring  partiality  ?  • 

Should  the  governor  of  the  State  detect  but  a  few  men  in 
the  commission  of  murder,  or  rape,  or  forgery — should  he  shield 
them  by  all  the  power  of  executive  patronage  from  the  grasp  of 
justice — should  he  advance  them  to  the  highest  stations  of  in- 
fluence, the  glaring  injustice  of  the  procedure  would  call  forth 
the  roost  tumultuous  excitement.     Universalists  themselves 
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woald  reprobate  such  a  wanton  outrage  upon  the  rights  of  so- 
ciety. And  does  the  Holy  One  welcome  to  the  embrace  of 
his  love  the  blood-stained  murderer,  who  has  been  slain  in  the 
commission  of  crime,  or  the  foul  libertine  who  has  perished  by 
the  hand  of  an  injured  man  ?  He  does,  if  universalism  may  be 
credited. 

The  view  of  apparent  irregularities  like  those  that  have  been 
mentioned  thus  far,  has  driven  men  to  the  belief  of  future  retri* 
bution.  They  have  seen  that  unless  a  future  time  for  the  ad- 
justment of  such  proceedings  should  arrive,  the  divine  character 
would  labor  under  the  most  unhappy  implications.  They  have 
believed,  as  the  Bible  teaches,  that  the  time  will  come,  when 
the  delayed  retribution  will  be  awarded  to  the  evil  and  the  good, 
with  exact  impartiality.  God  has  appointed  a  day  of  judgment 
in  which  the  transactions  of  this  life  will  be  closely  scrutinized, 
and  when  every  man  shall  "  receive  the  things  done  in  his  body 
according  to  that  he  hath  done,  whether  it  be  good  or  bad."^ 
Universalism,  in  rejecting  this  scriptural  truth,  dispenses  with  a 
doctrine  which  has  seemed  to  the  servants  of  God  and  to  the 
worid  at  large  the  only  explanation  of  the  apparent  disregard  of 
justice  in  the  government  of  this  world.  The  friends  of  this 
system  are  obliged  to  prove  merely  from  what  is  developed  in 
this  life,  that  God  is  just.  They  are  not  at  liberty  to  leave  per- 
plexing difficulties  to  be  explained  by  the  unfolding  scenes  of 
the  future  world.  All  punishment,  according  to  their  system,  is 
inflicted  in  this  world.  The  reality  of  a  day  of  judgment  they 
deny.  They  must  either  question  the  justice  of  God,  or  explain 
in  some  satisfactory  manner  the  glaring  instances  of  partiality 
which  their  system  discloses  in  the  administration  of  Jehovah. 

Until  universalism  can  account  for  the  deviations  from  recti- 
tude which  her  system  brings  to  light  in  the  providence  of  God, 
we  must  affirm  that  upon  the  principles  of  this  system  the  Holy 
One  is  guilty  of  glaring  partiality — that  he  is  not  *'  righteous  in 
all  his  ways  and  holy  in  all  his  works." 

II.  Universalism  involves  a  charge  of  incompetency  against 
the  Sovereign  of  the  world. 

The  Almighty  has  established  laws  by  which  men  are  to  be 
governed.  He  has  affixed  penalties  which  may  be  supposed 
the  most  suitable  that  infinite  wisdom  can  devise.  According 
to  the  scheme  of  universalism,  the  penalties  are  faithfully  en- 
fotced ;  every  man,  it  is  said,  *'  is  punished  to  the  full  extent  of 
his  guilt. 
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How  does  the  administration  of  Jehovah  succeed  ?  What  is 
the  state  of  the  world  ?  Does  the  government  of  the  Eternal 
inspire  sufficient  awe  or  sufficient  love  to  save  men  from  incur- 
ring  the  penalty  of  the  law  ?  Where  is  the  man  that  has  been 
restrained  efiectually  from  sin  ?  There  is  not  an  instance  of 
undeviatbg  rectitude  in  our  world.  All  have  sinned  ;  all  do 
sin,  and  all  are  punished.  There  is  not  one  of  our  race  who 
escapes  the  penalty  of  the  law  as  it  is  explained  by  univer- 
salism. 

The  civil  government  that  could  not  wield  stifficient  influ- 
ence to  keep  any  of  its  citizens  from  becoming  ielons,  would 
be  deemed  singularly  weak.  If  all  the  inhabitants  of  our  land 
were,  at  some  time  of  their  life,  the  'inmates  of  a  prison,  you 
would  infer  that  there  must  be  some  glaring  defect  in  t(ie  struc- 
ture of  the  government— either  that  the  laws  are  unWise,  or 
that  the  execution  of  them  fails  of  answering  the  desired  pur- 
pose. Universalism  would  bring  out  to  view  a  similar  defect 
in  the  divine  government.  It  contemplates  no  future  day  of 
reckoning,  when  the  unpunished  and  unpardoned  ofiences  of 
men  are  to  be  visited  with  ample  retribution.  It  makes  all  men 
suffer  in  this  world,  and  only  in  this  world,  according  to  their 
desert.  It  contends  that  God  enforces  faithfully  the  penalties 
of  his  laws.  Under  an  administration  so  effective,  what  do  we 
witness  ?  Every  inhabitant  of  our- world  becomes  a  malefector, 
and  is  punished.  There  b  none  that  does  not  become,  at  some 
time  or  his  life,  an  inmate  of  the  universalist's  hell.  The  great 
mass  of  the  human  family  must  be  imprisoned  over  and  over 
again,  as  long  as  they  live.  Some  persons,  if  we  may  judge  by 
their  misfortunes,  seem  never  to  remain  out  of  this  prison.  Why, 
if  a  civil  government  could  not  sustain  itself  without  covering 
the  land  with  prisons  and  immuring  within  their  walls  all  its 
subjects,  from  ^he  chief  magistrates  down  to  the  humbl^t  child, 
at  intervals,  would  it  not  be  deemed  miserably  weak  ? 

According  to  our  views,  the  penalty  of  the  divine  law  is  not 
enforced  in  this  life  ;  its  full  infliction  is  reserved  for  a  future 
state ;  and  at  last  an  immensely  large  proportion,  saved  by  the 
atonement,  will  escape  the  penalty  of  eternal  death.  The  gov- 
ernment of  God  will  accomplish  its  benign  purposes  without 
the  enforcement  of  threatened  sufiering  on  every  mortal.  It  is 
so  effective  as  to  recover  lost  sinners  to  the  love  and  service  of 
a  holy  God.  Whereas  according  to  universalism,  none  escape 
punishment ;  all  are  fully  punbhed  in  thb  life.     Nor  do  they 
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seem  to  be  beneficially  afiected  by  this  severity.  The  govern- 
meot  of  Jehovah,  it  seems  then,  *is  too  weak  to  save  any  of  the 
race ;  all  sin,  and  all  are  punished  ;  and  they  sin  and  suffer  pun- 
ishment as  long  as  they  live,  are  imprisoned  and  then  set  at 
liberty  to  be  imprisoned  over  and  over  again  in  the  reputed  hell 
of  this  world's  misery.  Thus  we^  are  taught  to  regard  God 
chiefly  as  the  jailer  of  the  world.  Though  he  is  vigorous  in  the 
extreme  in  the  discharge  of  this  unpleasant  office,  his  prisons 
are  continually  filled,  and  yet  the  earth  remains  the  same  abode 
of  universal  depravity. 

Liet  it  not  be  replied  here  that  universalism  teaches  the  final 
salvation  of  all  men,  and  that  it  provides  a  remedy  for  all  exist- 
ing evib  in  the  divine  administration.  If  sin  is  punished  only 
in  this  world,  future  salvation  can  be  no  remedy  for  the  jlls  of 
our  present  state.  The  doings  of  this  life  are  to  have  no  bear- 
ing upon  the  future.  Such  is  the  singular  admission  of  uni- 
versalism, (Whittemore's  Notes  on  the  Parables,  p.  354.)  In 
forming  our  estimate  then  of  the  divine  government,  we  must 
limit  our  views  to  its  results  in  this  life,  and  here,  as  we  have 
seen^  we  witness  weakness  and  inefficiency.  The  administra^ 
tion  of  the  Almighty  is  more  unsuccessful  than  the  administra- 
tion of  any  human  ruler,  if  we  must  credit  universalism. 

The  legislators  of  antiquity  deemed  it  unwise  to  propose  laws 
without  enforcing  their  penalties  by  the  fear  of  future  punish- 
ment. It  is  the  opinion  of  statesmen  that  human  laws  cannot 
be  sustained  without  the  aid  of  a  belief  in  future  punishment* 
Even  Napoleoi>  would  not  dispense  with  this  aid  among  the 
means  by  whk$h  his  government  was  admipistered.  But  uni- 
versalism makes  the  Ruler  of  the  world  so  unwise  as  to  dispense 
entirely  with  the  threatening  of  human  punishment.  If  her 
statements  were  true,  the  all-wise  God  might  improve  his  ad- 
ministration greatly  if  he  would  only  learn  from  human  sagacity 
to  restrain  mankind  by  the  fear  of  future  punishment. 

The  penalty  of  punbhment  in  this  life  never  has  restrained 
men  to  any  great  extent.  Whether  it  be  threatened  by  God  or 
by  man,  it  is  not  suffident  to  ameliorate  essentially  the  charac- 
ter of  our  race.  Universalists  themselves  show  that  all  the  hell 
which  they  sufier  in  thid  world  is  but  an  inconsiderable  evil. 
For  although  confident  that  they  shall  be  happy  after  death,  they 
evince  no  eagerness  to  leave  a  world  where  the  sins  of  men  are 
rigorously  punished.  They  like  their  prison.  Its  confinement 
is  not  intderably  irksome.    Tbey  are  not  anxk)U8  to  depart  and 
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be  with  Christ,  as  Paul  was.  We  have  known  some  of  their 
number  to  be  extremely  unwilling  to  die,  and  wish  eamesdy  to 
stay  longer  on  earth,  to  stay  in  the  only  place  of  punishment 
which  they  believe  to  be  known  in  the  dominions  of  the  Al- 
jnighty.  Why  should  they  wish  to  linger  in  our  world,  if  it  be 
a  hell,  and  the  only  hell,  a^  they  assert,  unless  they  begin  to 
find  that  theur  doctrine  is  false,  since  it  charges  God  with  such 
incompetency  as  can  never  disgrace  the  government  of  the 
.Eternal. 

III.   Vhiversalism  conflicts  tvith  the  benevolenct  of  God. 

We,  who  believe  the  doctrine  of  future  and  endless  punisb- 
4nent,  are  accused  of  dishonoring  God  by  adopting  the  most  re- 
volting conceptions  of  his  character.  Especially  are  our  views 
•said  to  conflict  with  divine  benevolence.  We  believe  that  our 
conceptions  of  divine  goodness,  when  stripped  of  the  hideous 
drapery  which  our  opponents  are  pleased  to  hang  around  them, 
will  be  found  to  accord,  not  clash  with  the  inspired  assertion, 
^'  God  is  love."  We  are  charged  with  denying  the  goodness 
of  God.  Those  whb  differ  from  us  claim  at  least  to  entertaia 
•more  expanded  views  of  the  divine  benevolence  than  we  do. 
Are  they  sure  that  their  sentiments  involve  no  impeachment  of 
the  goodness  of  the  Almighty  ?  This  is  a  point  on  which  they 
express  themselves  with  much  warmth,  sometimes  in  a  strain 
that  denotes  the  most  sincere  desire  to  show  forth  the  praises  of 
the  Lord,  sometimes  with  a  hectic  glow  and  a  severity  of  ex- 
.pression  that  betokens  more  doubt  than  conviction  of  the  alleged 
superior  belief  in  the  benignity  of  God. 

We  wish  not  to  say  in  return  the  hard  things  that  have  been 
^d  of  ourselves.  Our  sentiments  teach  us  to  render  good  for 
-evil,  blessing  ibr  reviling.  We  shall  not  then  retort  upoD  oar 
4issailants  the  charge  that  their  doctrine  supposes  Crod  **  to  de- 
light in  cruelty."  But  we  shall  attempt  to  show  that  univer- 
salism  involves  heavy  charges  against  the  benevolence  of  tbe 
Deity. 

1.  The  first  specification  we  would  make  of  .this  charge  is, 
that  if  the  doctrine  of  eternal  punishment  be  not  true,  its  preva- 
ience  is  irreconcileable  with  the  alleged  goodness  of  God,  for 
we  cannot  suppose  that  he  would  suffsr  mankind  to  be  deluded 
and  afflicted  as  they  have  been  by  the  dominion  of  a  cruel  error 
<Iown  to  the  present  time. 

If  the  heart  of  our  Heavenly  Father  turns  with  instinctive 
horror  fit>ra  the  mere  conception  of  tbe  future  and  endless  pun- 
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ishment  of  an  impeniteDt  sinner — ^with  as  niuch  more  aversion 
than  universalists  teel — as  he  is  greater  and  more  benevolent 
than  man — it  is  not  a  strange  inference  that  he  would  not  suffer 
his  children  on  earth  to  be  tormented  by  the  fear  of  future  pun- 
ishment. His  goodness  certainly  would  not  suffer  him  to  play 
thus  with  their  apprehensions.  He  would  soon  relieve  a  suffer- 
ing world  from  such  a  horrible  delusion  as  the  doctrine  in  ques- 
tion seems  to  the  universalist. 

What  is  the  fact  ?  Has  the  doctrine  of  the  endless  punish- 
ment of  unforgiven  sin  been  disowned  or  favored  by  the  Father 
of  men  ?  Has  it  been  uniformly  rejected  by  Him  on  whose 
character  it  is  said  to  reflect  most  unhappily  7  And  have  the 
generations  of  men  lived  in  happy  ignorance  of  this  cruel  de- 
lusion ?  And  was  it  reserved  for  some  vile  misanthrope  to 
broach  the  false  and  pernicious  sentiment  as  late  as  our  own 
century  ?  The  doctrine  of  the  eternal  condemnation  of  the  im- 
penitent sinner  has  been  more  or  less  distinctly  believed  in  every 
age  of  the  world.  Examine  the  tenets  of  the  principal  systems 
of  religion  that  have  prevailed  among  men,  and  you  find  a  dis- 
tinct avowal- of  belief  in  future  punishment ;  in  some,  of  endless 
punishment.  Examine  the  dictates  of  conscience  and  the  natu- 
ral apprehensions  of  men.  Do  they  dec]ai*e  that  no  punishment 
awaits  the  sinner  beyond  the  grave  ?  Their  unwarped  verdict 
accords  with  the  Bible.  They  teach  men  to  expect  future  wo. 
They  suggest  '^  a  fearful  looking  for  of  judgment."  It  b  not 
till  men  have  been  schooled  out  of  their  original  impressions  by 
patient  effort  that  they  deny  the  doctrine  of  future  punishment, 
except  perhaps,  in  the  case  of  those  who  have  been  reared  under 
the  influence  of  erroneous  belief,  in  whose  breasts  veneration  for 
parental  wishes  and  established  prejudice  may  be  expected  to 
cootrol  the  natural  suggestions  of  the  heart.  The  mostof  uni- 
vefsalists  have  held  originally  the  belief  which  they  now  r^ect. 
Even  their  testimony  once  concurred  with  the  teachings  of  un- 
prejudiced conscience. 

Before  the  coming  of  Christ  the  doctrine  of  future  and  end- 
Jess  punishment  prevailed  among  Jews  and  Pagans.  This  is 
admitted  by  Dr.  Hartley  a  zealous  defender  of  universal  salva- 
tion ;  who  believed  it  to  be  a  general  tradition,  and  who  admits 
that  it  has  been  ''  the  doctrine  of  the  Christian  world  ever  since, 
some  very  few  persons  excepted."  (See  Dr.  Hawes's  Tract 
on  Universalism,  p.  3.) 

Why  is  it  the  deep  seated  sentiment  of  the  mind  that  sin 
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must  be  punished  hereafter.  This  convicUoi\,  as  ancient  as  the 
world,  whether  we  trace  it  to  tradition  or  to  the  natural  sug- 
gestions of  the  mind,  comes  from  God.  If  it  be  a  false  senti- 
ment, how  can  its  existence  and  prevalence  be  reconciled  with 
the  alleged  goodness  of  the  Lord  ? 

The  doctrine  of  future  and  endless  punishment  has  been  most 
distinctly  believed  by  those  who  have  enjoyed  the  instructions 
of  inspired  prophets  and  teachers.  .The  men  who  have  been 
authorized  by  divine  inspiration  to  teach  the  way  of  salvation, 
have  conveyed  the  belief  that  this  doctrine  is  founded  in  truth. 
Have  prophets  and  apostles  then  taught  what  they  were  not  in- 
structed to  teach  ?  Were  they  commissioned  to  make  known 
the  doctrines  of  universalism,  and  have  they  taught  the  oppo* 
site  doctrines  so  distinctly,  that  the  whole  christian  worid 
"  some  very  few  persons  excepted,"  have  been  grievously  mis- 
led ?  Was  it  incompetency,  or  dishonesty,  that  made  Christ 
and  the  apostles  teachers  of  error?  Teachers  of  error  they 
were  in  fact,  if  universalism  be  true — ^for  their  instructions  have 
established  the  belief  that  sin  will  be  punished  forever. 

Will  it  .be  said  that  they  were  incompetent  teachers,  that 
while  they  believed  the  truth  of  univer^ism,  they  were  not 
able  to  defend  and  explain  it  to  the  satisfaction  of  their  hearers, 
and  that  inr  spite  of  their  roost  vigorous  exertions  the  prejudices 
of  the  world  remained  unshaken?  If  the  defenders  of  universal- 
ism assumed  this  position,  and  thus  claim  for  their  leaders  more 
talent  than  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  Saviour  and  his  apostles,  how 
will  they  vindicate  the  goodness  of  God  ?  Why  did  not  a  be- 
nevolent Deity  raise  up  in  former  ages  prophets  and  apostles 
who  could  teach  universalism  as  distinctly  and  intelligibly  as 
Balfour  and  Baliou  ?  Why  was  the  valuable  discovery  that 
levelation  teaches  universalism  postponed  to  our  own  time? 
Why  was  not  the  first  promulgation  of  Christianity  entrusted  to 
men  who  would  perform  their  work  in  a  less  bungling  manner 
than  incompetent  apostles  are  supposed  to  have  done?  The 
same  benignant  Providence  that  has  blessed  the  world  with  the 
instructions  of  modem  preachers  of  universalism,  could  have 
easily  raised  up  men  of  equal  talents  in  the  first  age  of  Chris- 
tianity. 

Will  it  be  said  that  the  prevalence  of  our  doctrine  is  to  be 
traced  to  dishonesty  in  the  first  teachers  of  Christianity  ?  That 
divine  goodness  made  ample  provision  for  the  promulgation  of 
the  truth,  and  that  the  agents  to  wfiom  the  work  was  committed, 
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were  not  trae  to  .their  trust  ?  This  is  a  grave  charge.  Were 
Christ  and  his  apostles  base  deceivers  ?  Did  they  conceal  the 
messages  they  were  sent  to  teach,  and  substitute  doctrines  per- 
fectly at  variance  with  universalism  ?  What  motive  could  have 
prompted  them  to  withhold  the  sentiment  that  sin  will  meet 
with  no  future  punishment,  and  teach  >  in  its  stead  the  stern 
doctrine  of  endless  misery  ?  It  is  impossible  to  assign  any  reason 
for  a  measure  like  this.  Why  did  they  persevere  in  teaching 
error  when  they  gained  nothing  but  persecution,  and  when  they 
had  only  to  announce  the  welcome  doctrine,  that  sin  will  not 
be  punished  hereafter,  to  become  the  favorites  of  the  world  ? 
Surely  they  were  not  dishonest  teachers.  They  did  believe 
what  they  taught.  Did  they  then  receive  their  instructions 
from  God?  Did  be  impart  the  doctrines  that  have  prevailed  in 
the  world  ?  The  universalist  says  the  doctrine  is  not  true.  Has 
the  Almighty  then  sanctioned  error  ?  Ifso,  where  is  his  benevo- 
lence ? 

If  he  has  not  sanctioned  the  teachings  of  the  apostles,  why 
did  he  not  send  more  successful  teachers — ^men  who  could  teach 
universalism  as  distinctly  as  modem  preachers  do  ? 

The  God  of  nature  may  withhold  some  of  the  discoveries  of 
science,  for  centuries,  without  incurring  the  suspicion  of  a  want 
of  benevolence.  It  has  not  been  essential  to  the  welfare  of 
the  world  to  know,  from  the  beginning  of  time,  Jtvhether  the 
earth  or  the  sun  is  the  centre  of  our  planetary  system,  or  how 
vessels  may  be  propelled  by  steam,  or  railroads  constructed. 
But  the  truths  of  religion  are  essential  to  our  welfare.  The 
universalist  claims  to  go  far  beyond  others  in  his  conceptions  of 
divine  goodness ;  he  contends  that  his  doctrine  is  the  needed 
remedy  for  human  misery.  Will  he  explain  then  why  it  is  that 
a  merciful  God  entrusted  this  remedy  to  agents,  who  were  so 
incompetent  or  so  unfaithful  as  to  substitute  for  this  blessing  the 
poison  of  error  and  torture  a  suffering  world  with  the  doctrine 
of  future  punishment  ?  Why  divine  benevolence  did  not  impart 
sooner  the  vaunted  specific  ?  Why  the  doubts  and  fears  of  men 
were  not  removed  entirely  fifty  centuries  ago  ? 

It  is  the  favorite  representation  of  the  universalist,  '^  If  God 
be  endowed  with  benevolence,  he  desires  the  salvation  of  all 
men.  If  omnipotent,  he  is  able  to  save  all.  The  doctrine  of 
endless  misery  denies  then  either  the  power,  or  the  benevolence 
of  the  Almighty  ?"  Not  to  dwell  upon  the  sophistical  nature  of 
this  argument,  we  would  contend  that  it  may  be  retorted  upon 
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the  UDiversalist.  If  universalism  be  the  grand  remedy  for  the 
errors  and  miseries  of  mankind,  the  benevolence  of  God  must 
have  inclined  him  to  make  it  known  in  every  past  age,  and  over 
the  whole  earth.  If  God  be  omnipotent,  he  is  able  to  execute 
his  desires — ^then  he  must  have  made  all  men,  in  all  ages,  uni- 
versalists.  The  recent  origin  of  universalism,  by  this  sort  of 
argument,  disproves  either  the  benevolence  or  the  power  of  the 
Almighty. 

2.  But  universalism  conflicts  still  more  decidedly  with  the 
benevolence  of  God.     It  strips  his  character  of  all  clemency. 

Clemency  consists  in  the  remission  of  deserved  punishment. 
It  is  no  clemency  to  remit  punishment  that  is  unmerited  ;  this  b 
mere  justice.  Now,  what  deserved  penalty  is  remitted  by  the 
Almighty,  according  to  universalism  ?  ' 

Is  it  future  and  endless  punishment  ?  This  the  system  de- 
nies to  have  been  our  desert.  This  penalty,  we  are  told,  is 
unrighteously  severe,  and  cannot  constitute  the  penalty  of  the 
di^ne  law.  It  cannot  be  contended  then  that  it  is  clemency  to 
save  us  from  a  doom  which  we  have  never  deserved,  and  to 
which  we  have  never  been  exposed. 

We  are  not  to  be  told  here,  that  Christ  died  to  save  sinners. 
Christ  did  not  die  to  save  men  from  undeserved  perdition. 
The  atonement  must  not  be  brought  in  thus  as  a  mere  make- 
weight in  the  system  of  the  universalist.  If  it  were  unright- 
eous severity  in  God  to  threaten  eternal  ruin  as  the  penalty  of 
the  law,  it  were  no  mercy  toprovide  an  atonement  by  which 
to  save  us  from  such  ruin.  This  were  cruel  mockery,  not  di- 
vine compassion.  The  Son  of  God  would  not  trifle  with  men 
by  claiming  the  merit  of  surprising  clemency,  when  to  have 
failed  to  save  us  would  have  proved  the  sheerest  injustice. 
How  then  is  the  clemency  of  God  displayed  ?  From  what 
does  divine  mercy  save  men  ? 

Universalists  are  shocked  at  the  doctrine  of  future  punish- 
ment. They  labor  hard  to  explain  away  those  passages  of 
Scripture  which  announce  a  future  judgment  and  the  final  con- 
demnation of  sinners.  They  assert  that  no  punishment  is  to 
be  feared  after  death.  They  admit  with  us  that  God  has  ex- 
pressed for  our  race  the  most  adorable  compassion.  They,  as 
well  as  ourselves,  believe  the  frequent  and  strong  professions  of 
clemency  which  the  Lord  has  recorded  in  the  sacred  volume. 
We  can  unite  in  extolling  the  mercy  of  God.  They  will  ex- 
claim with  us,  in  the  liveliest  admiration  "  God  is  love." 
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'When  we  admire  the  clemency  of  Heaven,  we  mean  that 
clemency  which  saves  us  from  the  woes  of  hell.  We  adore 
the  grace  that  can  rescue  lost  sinners  from  a  perdition  which 
they  deserve.  We  can  exclaim  with  rapture,  ^'  thanks  be  un- 
to God  for  bis  unspeakable  gift."  We  can  look  upward,  with 
observing  angek,  to  the  stupendous  height,  and  downward  to 
the  unsearchable  depths  6f  that  love  which  ransomed  guilty 
men  from  the  woes  of  an  eternal  imprisonment.  We  behold 
here,  as  we  imagine,  a  topic  that  ought  to  call  forth  the  grateful 
raptures  of  every  h^art. 

According  to  the  system  of  universalism,  however,  our  rap- 
tures are  wholly  unnecessary.  As  there  is  no  endless  perdition, 
there  can  be  no  future  salvation.  Suppose  it  were  possible  to 
prove  that  we  have  not  been  ransomed  from  eternal  ruin.  We 
cannot  blot  from  the  Scriptures  the  glowing  records  of  divine 
goodness.  The  liniversalist  cannot  deny  while  he  receives  the 
Bible,  that  we  are  said  to  be  under  the  highest  obligations  to  the 
Son  of  God,  that  the  clemency  of  heaven  i;  said  to  have  made 
unparalleled  exertions  to  save  our  race — that  God  claims  fromus 
the  most  rapturous  gratitude  for  the  actual  exercise  of  surprising 
mercy. 

Where  is  this  clemency  seen  ?  From  what  does  the  Son  of 
God  save  men  ? 

It  must  be  only  from  evils  in  this  world,  if  we  credit  the  as- 
sertions of  the  universalist.  From  what  earthly  evils  does  the 
Son  of  God  save  men  ? 

Let  it  be  recollected  that  it  is  a  doctrine  of  universalism,  that 
men  suffer  in  this  world  according  to  their  deserts,  and  thus  en- 
dure the  penalty  of  the  law.  It  is  not  from  punishment  on 
earth  then  that  we  are  saved  by  divine  mercy.  Punishment 
we  are  said  to  sufibr  literally  and  fully.  Universalism  makes 
God  as  unrelenting  as  the  severest  task-master.  According  to 
this  system,  he  inflicts  without  mitigation  and  without  mercy 
the  entire  penalty  of  transgression.  He  is  held  up  to  our  view 
as  an  almighty  Shylock,  who  stands  over  the  sinner  with  un- 
yielding sternness,  unwilling  to  abate  in  the  slightest  degree  the 
demands  of  justice.  We  know  that  universalism  professes  to 
regard  Christ  as  a  Saviour,  but,  at  the  same  time,  with  glaring 
contradiction,  it  avows  that  we  are  punished  as  much  as  we 
deserve  in  this  life.  Her&  then  is  no  room  for  the  services  of  a 
Saviour.  We  cannot  be  punished  by  justice  and  saved  by  mer- 
cy at  the  ^me  time.     The  convict,  who  serves  out  his  time  of 
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j  confinement 'in  the  cell  of  a  prison,  obtains  his  discharge  as  an 

act  of  justice,  not  of  mercy.  To  offer  him  pardon,  after  he  has 
suffered  the  full  penalty,  is  to  insult  and  wrong  him. 

The  mercy  of  God  saves  us  from  no  punishment  in  this 
world,  according  to  universalism.  From  what  then  ddes  it 
save  us  ? 

When  the  force  of  this  representation  is  felt,  the  reply  usually 
is,  that  we  are  saved  from  sin. 

There  is  an  important  sense  in  which  Christ  saves  bis  ibr- 
given  people  from  the  power  of  sin.  But  this  is  not  what  the 
universalist  means,  when  he  says  that  we  are  saved  from  sin. 
If  the  phrase  '^  to  save  us  from  sin"  mean  any  thing,  according 
to  his  system,  it  must  mean  to  save  us  in  siich  a  sense  from  the 
power  of  sin,  that  we  do  not  become  sinners.  In  this  sense 
Christ  does  not  save  us  from  sin.  If  we  .say  that  we  have  no 
sin,  we  deceive  ourselves.  All  sin,  and  all  sufier  more  or  less 
the  consequences  of  sinning.  From  what  then  does .  the  Re- 
deemer save  us?  We  are  not  saved  from  future  punish- 
ment,  or  from  punishment  in  this  life,  or  from  our  sins.  We 
are  saved — from  nothing.  Does  the  alleged  clemency  of  God 
then  expend  its  vast  energies  in  doing  nothing  ?  Does  prophe- 
cy, from  the  beginning  of  time,  pour  its  multiplying  and  bright- 
ening rays  upon  a  stupendous  eflfort  of  divine  mercy  that  is  to 
prove  at  last  nothing  but  a  splendid  bubble  ?  Does  the  pro- 
jected scheme  of  man's  redemption  kindle  the  piety  and  animate 
the  lyres  of  ancient  prophets  ?  Does  it  awaken  thrilling  inter- 
est among  the  heavenly  hosts  ?  Does  the  Son  of  God,  at 
length,  descend  to  an  expecting  world  ?  Is  the  tragedy  of  re- 
demption brought  to  its  mournful  close  ?  Is  it  pronounced  that 
the  vast  and  eventful  work  is  finished  ?  Does  the  scene  excite 
the  most  intense  interest  among  angelic  spirits  ?  Does  the  tri- 
umphant Redeemer  ascend  again  to  heaven  to  receive  afresh 
the  praises  of  the  universe — and  is  this  all  for  nothing  ?  Are 
the  reiterated  prombes  and  the  glowing  .appeals  of  the  New 
Testament  grounded  upon  nothing  ?  Is  the  extolled  clemency 
of  heaven  nothing  but  an  empty  name  ?  It  is,  if  universalism  be 
true. 

It  is  justice,  not  goodness,  to  enforce  rigorously  the  demands 
.  of  law.  According  to  the  tenets  of  universalism,  there  is  do 
remission  of  sin,  no  expiatory  atonement,  no  grace,  no  clemen- 
cy. If  men  obey,  they  are  rewarded  as  an  act  of  justice ;  if  tbejr 
sin,  they  expiate  th^irown  guilt  by  enduring  the  full  amount  of 
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!)un]sbraent.     And  yet  this  system  claims  the  merit  of  showing 
brth  to  a  surpassing  extent,  the  glory  of  divine  benevolence  ! 

The  favorite  appeals  of  the  friends  of  this  system  might  be 
retorted  upon  themselves  in  greater  number.  We  have  re- 
stricted ourselves  to  but  three  points,  the  justice,  the  compe- 
tency, and  the  benevolence  of  God.  The  length  of  the  article 
admonishes  us  to  bring  these  remarks  to  a  close.  We  shall 
conclude  with  expressing  the  hope  that  the  continued  existence 
and  spread  of  universalism  will  attract  more  than  they  have  yet 
done  the  attention  of  the  friends  of  truth,  and  elicit  from  them 
such  countervailing  exertions  as  will  save  our  flocks  through  the 
divine  blessing,  from  the  encroachments  of  this  moral  gangrene* 
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mu«ioDera  for  Foreif  n  Miasions,  Boston. 

It  is  thought  by  some,  that  hodern  missionaries'  among  the 
heathen  give  too  much  attention  to  schools,  and  that  they  do 
this  at  the  expense  of  time  which  ought  to  be  devoted  to  the. 
preaching  of  the  gospel.  There  may  have  been  something  to 
justify  this  opinion  in  a  few  of  the  missions,  especially  in  their 
earlier  stages.  In  general,  hWever,  the  impression  is  probably 
a  mistaken  one  ;  at  least  iti  respect  to  the  missions  with  which 
I  am  acquainted.  '  The  misapprehension  may  be  owing  to  two 
causes.  First,  in  the  annual  reports  of  missionary  societies, 
the  statistics  of  education  are  usually  given  more  in  detail  and 
with  greater  precision  and  prominence,  than. those  of  preaching 
— a  result  not  easily  avoided.  Secondly,  the  precise  object  of 
education,  as  a  part  of  the  system  of  modem  missionary  opera- 
tions, appears  not  to  have  been  generally  understood  hitherto 
by  the  community.  Perhaps  I  ought  to  add,  that  its  proper 
object  has  not  always  been  well  understood  by  the  directors  of 
missions.     What  this  object  is,  will  be  explained  in  the  sequel. 

The  proportionate  attention  given  by  missionaries  to  schools, 
is  by  no  means  as  great  as  many  seem  to  suppose.  Those  who 
attended  the  last  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Board  of 
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Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions,  will  remember  the  result 
of  inquiries  on  this  subject  tliere  proposed  to  the  Rev.  William 
Richards,  of  the  Sandwich  Islands  mission.  It  appeared  that 
not  only  was  the  average  attendance  of  natives  on  preaching,  at 
the  fifteen  stations  of  that  mission,  greater  than  it  is  in  any  one 
considerable  district  of  our  own  country,  but  that  the  mission- 
aries preached  oftener  than  'is  here  customary  among  the  settled 
pastors.  And  in  general,  the  missionaries  of  that  board  among 
the  heathen  will  bear  comparison,  in  respect  to  the  frequency 
of  their  preaching,  with  their  more  zealous  brethren  in  the  pas- 
toral office  at  home.  And  the  same  is  no  doubt  tnie  of  the 
missionaries  of  other  societies. 

Still  it  is  admitted,  that  schools  constitute  a  prominent  part 
of  the  system  of  modern  missions,  and  that  there  is  no  evidence 
of  their  having  formed  any  part  of  the  missions  prosecuted  by 
the  apostles.  The  inquiry  therefore  is  very  natural  and  proper. 
Why  this  departure  from  apostolical  usage  1  To  this  inquiry 
the  present  article  is  designed  to  furnish  a  reply. 

Our  first  object  will  be  to  ascertain  the  extent  of  territory 
embraced  by  the  apostolical  missions. 

The  inspired  history  gives  no  information  that  the  apostles 
and  their  companions  extended  their  personal  labors  beyond  the 
Roman  empire.  Fabricius  has  collected  from  the  New  Testa- 
ment  the  names  of  all  the  places  there  mentioned,  at  which  they 
planted  churches,  some  forty  or  fifty  in  number ;  and  also  the 
names  of  the  different  countries  which  they  are  said  to  have 
visited.*  These  coudtries  were*Judea,  Syria,  Asia  Minor, 
Macedonia,  Illyricum,  Greece,  Italy,  and  the  islands  of  Cyprus 
and  Crete,  with  several  others  of  less  note.  Mesopotamia 
should  probably  be  added,  on  the  strength  of  1  Pet.  5:13.  All 
the  principal  districts  or  provinces  of  Asia  Minor  are  named  in 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  The  parts  of  Arabia  in  which  Paul 
spent  several  years,  are  supposed  to  have  been  adjacent  to 
Damascus,  and  within  the  modem  Syria ;  and  there  is  no  evi- 
dence in  Scripture  that  this  apostle  actually  made  bis  contem- 
plated'journey  into  Spain.  The  whole  territory,  therefore, 
traversed  by  the  apostolical  missionaries,  so  far  as  the  Scriptures 
inform  us,  was  within  the  Roman  empire,  and  formed  but  a  part 
of  it ;  and,  so  far  as  territory  is  concerned,  but  little  more  than 

•  
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was  afterwards  goremed  by  the  eastern  or  Byzantine  emperors.* 
If  we  inquire  what  further  light  ecclesiastical  history  throws 
on  this  subiect,  we  shall  not  be  able  greatly  to  extend  the 
travels  and  labors  of  the  apostles.  Mosheim  gives  it  as  the  re- 
sult of  his  researches,  that  **  the  stories  often  told  respecting 
their  traveb  among  the  Gauls,  the  Britons,  the  Spaniards,  the 
Germans,  the  Americans,  the  Chinese,  the  Indians,  and  the 
Russians,  are  too  recent  and  fantastic  to  be  received  by  an  in* 
quisitive  lover  of  the  truth."  *^  A  great  part  of  these  fabulous 
stories,'^  he  continues,  '^  were  got  up  after  the  days  of  Charle- 
magne ;  when  most  of  the  christian  churches  contended  as  ve- 
hemently about  the  antiquity  of  their  origin,  as  ever  the  Arca- 
dians, Egyptians  and  Greeks  did."  Dr.  Murdock,  the  Ameri- 
can translator  of  Mosheim,  believes— chiefly  in  view  of  the 
authorities  quoted  by  Fabricius — ^that  Peter,  after  preaching 
long  in  Judea  and  other  parts  of  Syria,  probably  visited  Baby- 
loo,  Asia  Minor,  and  finally  Rome ;  that  Paul,  after  his  cap- 
tivity, visited  Judea,  Asia  Minor  and  Greece,  and  returned  to 
Rome,  but  did  not  proceed  further  westward  than  Italy ;  that 
John,  after  remaining  many  years  in  Judea,  removed  to  Ephe- 
sus,  where,  excepting  the  time  of  his  banishment  to  Patmos,  he 
remained  till  his  death ;  that  James  the  younger  (the  elder 
James  was  put  to  death  by  Herod)  spent  his  life  in  Judea ;  and 
that  Andrew  probably  labored  on  the  shores  of  the  Black 
Sea  near  the  modern  Constantinople,  and  perhaps  in  Greece. 
*'  Philip,"  he  adds,  '*  either  the  apostle  or  the  evangelist,  is 
reported  to  have  ended  his  days  at  Hicrapolis,  in  Phrygia. 
Thomas  seems  to  have  travelled  eastward,  to  Parthia,  Media, 
Persia  and  India.  Bartholomew  took  perhaps  a  more  south* 
em  course,  and  preached  in  Arabia.  Matthew  is  also  reported 
to  have  travelled  east,  in  the  Modem  Persia.  Of  Simon  the 
Canaanite,  nothing  to  be  relied  on  can  be  said.  Thaddeus, 
Lebbeus,  or  Jude  the  brother  of  James,  the  author  of  an  epistle, 
is  reputed  to  have  preached  at  Eklessa,  in  the  north  of  Syria. 
Of  the  companions  of  the  apostles — ^Timothy,  after  accompany- 
ing Paul  many  years,  is  said  to  have  been  stationed  at  Ephesus, 
where  he  suffered  martyrdom  under  Domitian  or  Nerva.  Titus, 
another  companion  of  Paul,  is  reported  to  have  been  stationed 
in  Crete,  where  he  died.     Mark,  or  John  surnamed  Mark,  at- 

*  The  countries  mentioned  Acts  2:  9 — 11 ;  add  Media  and 
to  the  above  named. 
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tended  Paul  and  afterwards  Peter,  and  probably  preached  the 
gospel  in  Egypt.  Of  Luke,  little  can  be  said,  except  that  he 
accompanied  Paul,  and  wrote  the  book  of  Acts  and  a  GrospeU 
Of  Barnabas,  nothing  can  be  said  worth  relating,  except  what  is 
learned  from  the  New  Testament. — From  this  account,  imper- 
fect as  it  is,  we  may  conclude  that  the  apostles  and  their  com- 
panions scarcely  extended  their  labors  beyond  the  boundaries 
of  the  present  Turkish  empire."* 

To  the  countries,  then,  which  are  mentioned  in  the  New 
Testament  as  favored  with  the  missionary  labors  of  the  apostles 
and  their  companions,  ecclesiastical  history  adds  Egypt,  South- 
ern Arabia,  Persia,  Media,  Parthia,  and  India.  But  we  have 
nothing  that  throws  light  on  their  manner  of  proceeding  in  these 
countries.  For  information  of  this  kind,  we  must  look  solely  to 
the  missions  described  in  the  New  Testament.  These  were  in 
Syria,  Asia  Minor,  Macedonia,  Greece,  Italy,  and  the  islands  of 
Cfyprus  and  Crete.  I  say  Crete,  for  sJthough  we  have  no  ac^ 
count  of  the  labors  of  the  apostle  Paul  in  that  island,  we  have 
his  epistle  to  Titus,  instructing  him  how  to  proceed  in  his  mis- 
sion to  the  Cretans. — I  omit  Judea,  as  being  the  source  of  the 
missions,  and  not  a  heathen  country. 

Our  next  inquiry  relates  to  the  state  of  education  in  these 
countries. 

The  mere  mention  of  Syria,  Asia  Minor,  Macedonia,  Grreece 
and  Italy,  is  enough  for  the  reader  of  history.  What  were  they 
in  those  times  but  the  very  foci  of  civilization  ?  Where  were 
other  countries  in  the  wide  world,  to  be  compared  with  them  in 
this  respect  ?  And  the  time,  too,  in  which  the  apostolical  mi^ons 
were  performed,  was  it  not  in  the  palmy  age  of  Roman  literature  ? 
But  though  the  evidence  of  the  high  state  of  general  civilization 
and  individual  intelligence  in  those  countries  at  that  period,  is  un- 
questionable, it  is  not  easy  to  show  precisely  what  means  of  ed- 
ucation were  possessed  by  the  people  at  large,  nor  to  what  extent 
the  multitude  was  actually  educated. 

Two  events  must  have  exerted  a  powerful  influence  on  the 
minds  of  men  and  on  the  tone  of  education  throughout  the  field 
traversed  by  the  apostles ; — viz.  the  general  dispersion  of  the 
Greeks,  with  their  language  and  philosophy ;  and  the  general  dis- 
persion of  the  Jews,  with  their  inspired  books  and  their  religion. 

*  Mosbeim's  Eccl.  Hist.  vol.  1.  p.  55, 56 — A*o<e. 
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Tbe  Macedonians,  upon  the  conquests  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  planted  their  colonies  everywhere.  They  built  Gre- 
cian cities  even  in  Media.  ''  On  the  Tigris,  Seleucia  was  princi- 
pally inhabited  by  Greeks :  to  the  southeast  was  the  magnifi- 
cent Ctesiphon ;  and  to  the  northwest  was  Sitace.  Babylon 
imitated  Macedonia ;  in  its  neighborhood  lived  Greciks  and 
Macedonians.  From  thence  along  the  Euphrates  upwaHs  lay 
Nicephorium,  a  Grecian  city,  surrounded  also  by  other  Greek 
towns ;  and  further  on  in  Mesopotamia  was  Charrae,  a  settle- 
ment of  tbe  Macedonians.  But  not  to  enter  into  details,  we  re- 
fer (in  Appian)  to  a  large  catalogue  of  cities  in  Further  and 
Hither  Syria,  which  were  reckoned  to  the  Greeks.  Tigranes, 
tbe  Armenian,  in  his  march  to  Phenicia  by  way  of  Syria,  de- 
stroyed no  less  than  twelve  Greek  cities.  Between  Syria  and 
Babylonia  we  meet  with  the  ruins  of  Palmyra,  on  which  are 
found  more  Greek  than  Palmyrene  inscriptions.  Even  some 
written  in  the  Palmyrene  character,  are  nevertheless  in  their 
language  Greek.  In  Hither  Syria,  on  the  boundaries  of  Pales- 
tine, and  in  Palestine  itself,  the  Greeks,  as  was  natural  from  the 
situation  and  neighborhood,  made  still  greater  intrusions.''  An- 
tioch,  the  capital  of  Syria,  was  peopled  by  its  founder  with 
Greeks  and  Macedonians,  and  acquired  a  reputation  for  Greek 
refinement  and  science.  Tyre  and  Sidon  adopted  the  Greek 
language.  Caesarea  was  peopled  chiefly  by  Greeks.  Gadara 
and  Hippos,  on  the  east  of  the  Jordan,  became  Greek  cities,  and 
tbe  former  possessed  men  learned  in  Greek  science.  So  also 
did  Gaza,  a  city  on  the  southwest  border  of  Judea.  Philadel- 
phia, east  of  the  Jordan,  is  still  majestic  in  its  Grecian  ruins.*  In- 
deed the  coqntry  east  of  the  Jordan,  was  towards  the  north  Greek, 
and  towards  the  south  mostly  in  possession  of  the  Greeks.* 

In  this  manner  were  the  Greek  language,  manners  and  insti- 
tutions generally  difiiised.  As  early  as  the  time  of  Cato,  that 
language  was  understood  and  spoken  throughout  the  civilized 
world.  Homer  was  read  in  Persia,  and  it  is  supposed  even  in 
India.     In  Carthage  navigators  described  their  voyages  of  dis- 

*  Httg  on  the  prevalence  of  the  Greek  language  In  Palestine,  etc. 
Bib.  Repofl.  Vol.  I.  pp.  536—550.  Prof.  Pfannkucbe,  io  his  disser- 
tation on  the  prevalence  of  the  Aramean  language  in  the  same  coun- 
try in  the  time  of  the  apostles,  restricts  the  use  of  the  Greek  to  nar- 
rower limits.  Bib.  Repos.  Vol.  I.  pp.  317 — 363.  The  reader  will  in 
cllne  to  the  views  taken  by  Prof.  Hug. 
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covery,  and  Hannibal  wrote  a  history  of  bis  wars,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Greeks.*  "  Gneca  leguntur/'  says  Cicero,  '^  in 
omnibus  fere  gentibus."  During  the  reign  of  Augustus,  the 
study  of  the  Grecian  philosophy  was  so  generally  prevalent, 
that  almost  every  statesman,  lawyer  and  man  of  letters  was  con- 
versant with  the  writings  of  the  philosophers.  This  philosophy 
originally  embraced  all  inquiries  about  the  nature  of  God,  the 
origin  and  destiny  of  man,  and  the  phenomena  and  powers  of 
the  material  world.  Afterwards  the  consideration  of  physical 
topics  was  to  a  great  extent  excluded.  Socrates,  as  b  well 
known,  exerted  his  influence  to  direct  the  investigations  of  phi- 
losophy to  subjects  in  morals  and  religion,  and  in  social  and  po- 
litical economy.  It  is  no  doubt  true,  that  comparatiTely  few 
of  the  people  knew  anything  of  the  difierent  sects  of  Grecian 
philosophy,  yet  the  fact  that  their  disciples  were  so  generally 
dispersed,  ntiust  have  had  no  small  influence  on  the  minds  of  men.f 
A  consideration  of  the  schools  and  the  public  libraries  which 
are  known  to  history,  will  assist  our  impressions  as  to  the  State 
of  education  in  those  large  citiesj  in  which  were  the  reeorJki 
hbors  of  the  apostles  and  their  associates.  Athens  for  many 
ages  had  been  renowned  for  her  schools ;  and  though  at  one 
time  these  were  removed  to  Alexandria,  and  at  another  suffer- 
ed much  in  the  conquest  of  Greece  by  the  Romans,  yet  they 
revived,  and  were  resorted  to  from  all  quarters  by  those  who 
were  eager  for  learning.  They  even  survived  the  incursion  of 
the  Gauls  in  the  fourth  century,  and  continued  to  flourish  titt 
after  the  time  of  Justinian.  In  the  period  under  consideration 
they  had  rivals  at  Apollonia  on  the  western  shore  of  Macedo^ 
nia,  where  Augustus  finished  his  education,  not  far  .south  of  II* 
lyricum  and  Dalmatia ;  at  Rhodes ;  at  Pergamus,  where  was 
one  of  the  seven  churches ;  at  Tarsus,  the  birth-place  of  Paul ; 
and  especially  at  Alexandria  in  Egypt.  The  law  school  at 
Berytus,  in  Syria,  was  of  a  subsequent  date  ;  and  the  schools 
of  Antioch,  Smyrna,  Caesarea,  Edessa  and  Seleucia,  were  of 
ehristian  origin,  and  arose  after  the  death  of  the  apostles.  The 
christian  school  at  Alexandria  was  opened  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  second  century.  But  the  school  of  pagan  philosophy  in 
that  city,  at  the  era  of  our  Saviour^s  advent,  was  thronged  from 

*  ScblegeFs  Hist  of  Literature,  Vol.  I.  p.  111. 

t  Eeebenburg's  Manual  of  Class.  Lit.  translated  and  edited  by  ProC 
Fiske ;  and  Enfield's  Hist,  of  Philosophy. 
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all  quarters,  and  is  said  to  have  sent  forth  eminent  philosophers 
of  every  sect  to  distant  countries.  The  celebrated  library  at 
Alexandria  needs  no  description.  About  one  hundred  and  fif- 
ty years  before  Christ,  Pergamus  contained  a  library  of  200,0Q0 
volumes,  rivalling  the  collection  of  the  Ptolemies.  Before  the 
era  of  our  missions,  Mark  Antony  had  presented  it  to  Cleo- 
patra, to  replace  the  one  in  the  Museum,  which  had  been  de- 
stroyed by  Julius  CsBsar  during  the  siege  of  Alexandria. 

As  to  the  influence  of  the  Jews  in  their  dispersion,  it  may  be 
remarked,  that  as  long  ago  as  the  reign  of  Ahasuerus,  or  Ar- 
taxenes  Longiiuanus,  they  were  found  in  considerable  num^ 
hers  in  all  the  provinces  of  Persia.  The  evidence  of  this  is  in 
the  book  of  Esther.  At  the  commeneement  of  the  christian  mis- 
sions, this  people  were  dispersed  over  the  Roman  empire.  ^  The 
geographer  Strabo,  quoted  by  Josephus,  says,  ^'  The  Jews  have 
already  passed  into  every  city ;  nor  were  it  easy  to  find  any 
place  in  the  world,  which  has  not  received  this  nation  and  been 
occupied  by  it.''  Strabo  flourished  in  the  Augustan  age. 
At  that  time,  the  antiquities  and  sacred  books  of  the  Jews  be- 
gan to  attract  the  attention  of  pagan  scholars,  and  conversions 
Itom  paganism  to  Judaism  were  not  uncommon.  Synagogues, 
composed  in  great  measure  of  proselytes,  existed  in  many  of 
the  Grecian  cities.  Schools  are  said  to  have  been  common 
among  the  Jews ;  and  no  one  can  doubt  that  this  dispersion  of 
the  Jews  must  have  had  a  great  effect  on  the  gentile  mind.* 

From  all  this  it  would  seem,  that  education  and  knowledge 
must  have  been  considerably  prevalent  in  the  countries  where 
were  the  missions  described  in  the  New  Testament.  Especial- 
ly is  it  almost  certain  that  men  of  education  would  be  found  in  ' 
those  cities  generally,  in  which  they  gathered  churches.  Some 
of  them  would  already  be  among  the  proselytes  to  Judaism, 
and  it  is  highly  probable  that  these  would  occasionally  embrace 
the  christian  iaitfa.  The  apostle  Paul  does  indeed  say,  that 
^*  not  many  wise  men  after  the  flesh"  were  called.  By  these  he 
may  perhaps  have  meant  the  philosophers.  It  was,  however, 
then  no  doubt  much  as  it  is  now.  in  every  eity  where  con- 
verts were  multiplied,  there  were  a  few  from  the  less  proud  and 
ambitious  classes  of  educated  men.  These  would  be  superior 
to  most  of  the  apostles  in  respect  to  mere  learning,  and  some- 
times, it  may  be,  quite  equal  to  Paul  himself,  the  best  educa- 


*  Esehenburg's  Manual,  etc  p.  282. 
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ted  among  the  apostolical  missioDaries.  In  point  of  fiu:t,  the 
standard  of  education  among  the  Gentiles,  in  Syria,  Asia  Minor, 
Greece  and  Rome,  was  at  that  time  higher,  than  it  was  anKXDg 
tl|e  Jews,  and  the  amount  of  education  was  greater. 


1  am  now  prepared  to  stale  same  facts,  Ulustrative  of  the 
apostoUcal  misstonsy  which  are  important  to  the  main  object  of 
this  discussion.  One  of  the  most  prominent  of  these  is,  the 
small  number  of  missionaries  sent  by  the  Holy  Ghost  into  the 
several  heathen  countries.  The  New  Testament  gives  no  evi- 
dence that  more  than  three  apostles  visited  Asia  Minor.  If  we 
call  in  the  aid  of  ecclesiastical  history,  we  have  but  four.  To 
these  add  Barnabas,  Luke,  Mark,  Silas  and  Apollos,  and  there 
are  but  nine  missionaries  in  all.  Timothy  was  a  native  of  the 
country.  So  was  Titus ;  at  least  he  was  a  Greek.  The  list 
of  the  seventy  disciples  now  extant,  which  would  make  neariy 
all  the  Christians  named  in  the  Epistles  to  be  missionaries  sent 
from  Judea,  is  rejected  by  ecclesiastical  writers  as  fictitious. 
But  even  if  this  list  were  authentic,  it  would  then  appear  that 
not  more  than  a  dozen  missionaries  were  sent  to  the  countries 
of  Asia  Minor ;  and,  excepting  Syria,  no  other  country  appeals 
to  have  been  so  much  favored  in  this  respect. 

Now  we  are  told  that  Paul  and  Barnabas,  in  their  missionarv 
tour  through  Asia  Minor,  "  ordained  elders  in  every  church. 
Whom  did  they  ordain  ?  Sixteen  cities  are  named  where  there 
were  churches,  and  passages  might  be  quoted  from  the  Acts 
and  Epistles,  implying  that  a  far  greater  number  of  churches 
were  planted.  Faul  also  informs  Titus,  that  he  had  left  him  in 
Crete,  among  other  reasons,  that  he  might  '^  ordun  elders  in 
every  city."  Whom  ?  Not  men  sent  for  the  purpose  from 
the  churches  of  Judea.  Not  missionaries.  The  elders  thus  or* 
dained  were  chosen  from  among  the  native  converts  themselves. 

Such  was  the  usage  of  the  apostles.  They  preached  the 
gospel.  Converts  were  multiplied.  These  were  embodied  in 
a  society,  and  one  or  more  of  their  number  best  qualified  by 
talent,  education,  or  miraculous  gifts,  or  it  may  be  in  all  these 
ways,  were  ordained  over  them  in  the  Lord. 

Now,  in  what  manner  did  the  apostles  obtain,  in  every  city, 
men  qualified  for  such  a  trust  ? 

It  appears  that  their  missionary  labors,  so  far  as  they  are  re- 
corded in  the  New  Testament,  were  in  the  best  educated,  and 
in  some  respects  highly  educated,  portions  of  the  world  ;  that 
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they  were  chiefly  in  cities,  and,  excepting  Rome  and  a  few 
others,  in  Grecian  cities,  including  most  of  those  which  were 
distinguished  for  learning  and  general  civilization  in  those  times ; 
that  in  most  places  they  must  have  preached  more  or  less  to 
educated  men,  rendering  it  not  improbable  that  some  of  these 
were  among  their  converts ;  and  that  these  men,  with  some 
special  instructions  in  the  knowledge  of  the  gospel,  would  be 
fitted  to  preach  the  gospel  and  take  the  pastoral  charge  of 
churches.  During  the  three  years  Paul  spent  at  Ephesus,  and 
the  year  and  a  half  he  labored  at  Corinth,  he  might  have  train- 
ed numerous  candidates  for  the  ministry.  Wherever  the  apos- 
tles went  preaching  the  gospel,  they  found  mind  in  that  erect, 
intelligent,  reasonbg  posture,  which  is  the  result  of  civilization 
— a  more  learned  and  refined  civilization  even,  than  existed  in 
the  communities  from  which  the  missionaries  themselves  pro- 
ceeded. 

it  would  seem,  however,  that  whatever  was  the  amount  of 
education  in  the  communities  favored  with  the  labors  of  the 
apostles,  it  was  impossible  to  supply  the  gentile  churches  pro- 
perly with  teachers,  without  a  miraculous  agency ;  for,  in  these 
churches,  the  Holy  Ghost  saw  fit  to  put  forth  a  supernatural  in- 
fluence to  raise  up  prophets,  teachers  and  governors,  that  they 
might  the  more  speedily  and  efiectually  be  built  up  in  the  faith 
and  order  of  the  gospel. 

On  this  subject,  Mosheim  gives  his  opinion  as  follows : — 
*'  As  there  were  but  few  among  the  first  professors  of  Chris- 
tianity, who  were  learned  men  and  competent  to  instruct  the 
rude  and  uninformed  on  religious  subjects,  it  became  necessary 
thiTt  God  should  raise  up  in  various  churches  extraordinary 
teachers,  who  could  discourse  to  the  people  on  religious  subjects 
in  th^  public  assemblies,  and  address  them  in  the  name  of 
God.  Such  were  the  persons,  who  in  the  New  Testament  are 
called  prophets.  Rom.  12:  6.  1  Cor.  12:  28.  14:  3,  29.  Eph. 
4:  11.  The  functions  of  these  men  are  limited  too  much  by 
those,  who  make  it  to  have  been  their  sole  business  to  expound 
the  Old  Testament  Scriptures,  and  especially  the  prophetic 
books.  Whoever  professed  to  be  such  a  herald  of  Goa,  was 
allowed  publicly  to  address  the  people  ;  but  there  were  present 
among  the  hearers  divinely  constituted  judges,  who  could  by 
in&llible  criteria  discriminate  between  true  and  false  prophets. 
The  order  of  prophets  ceased,  when  the  necessity  for  them 
was  past."  * 

•  Moflheim's  Eccl.  HiatTvol.  I.  p.  83. 
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But  Neander  is  more  explicit  in  some  admirable  passages  ia 
bis  "  History  of  the  Planting  and  Progress  of  tbe  Christian 
Church  under  the  Apostles/'  translated  from  tbe  Grerman  by 
Professor  Robinson  for  one  of  the  early  volumes  of  this  woric.* 
The  passages  to  which  I  refer  contain  the  views  entertained  by 
that  eminent  ecclesiastical  historian  concerning  the  nature  and 
operation  of  the  gifts  of  teaching  and  propheof.  He  believes 
both  of  these  endowments,  as  wdl  as  the  gifts  of  tongues,  mir- 
acles, signs  and  wonders,  to  have  been  above  the  course  of  na- 
ture. The  teachers  he  understands  to  be  such  persons  as  bad 
been  in  some  measure  prepared,  by  a  previous  culture  of  the 
receptive  and  communicative  faculties  of  the  understanding,  to 
develop  and  communicate  that,  which  the  illumination  of  tbe 
Spirit  revealed  to  them,  in  a  connected  series  of  doctrinal  in- 
struction. Their  christian  knowledge,  according  to  Neander, 
they  ''  acquired  for  themselves  through  a  self-agency  quickened 
by  the  Holy  Spirit — a  self-agency  which  developed  and  wrought 
into  form  the  truths  perceived  by  them  through  this  divine  il- 
lumination. The  prophet,  on  the  contrary,  spoke  as  he  was 
impelled  by  the  might  of  sudden  inspiration  at  the  moment ; 
yielding  to  a  sudden  elevation  of  his  higher  self-consciousness, 
to  a  light  which  here  burst  upon  him,  he  spoke  according  to  a 
revelation.  Hence  the  two  gifts  of  teaching  and  prophecy 
might  be  possessed  by  the  same  person.  In  many  moments  of 
inspiration,  the  teacher  might  rise  into  the  prophet.  In  such  a 
state  of  mind  the  prophet  uttered  incidental  and  powerful  ad- 
dresses for  the  awakening,  exhortation,  warning,  and  consola- 
tion of  the  church  ;  or  such  addresses  to  those  who  bad  not 
yet  embraced  the  faith,  as  might  serve  to  arouse  their  conscience 
and  so  prepare  tbe  way  in  tbeir  minds  for  tbe  instruction  of  tbe 
MaauaXog.  It  is  manifest,  what  an  influence  thb  power  of  in- 
spired discourse,  which  wrought  so  especially  upon  the  feelings, 
must  have  had  at  this  period  for  the  spread  of  the  gospel 
There  came  often  into  the  congregations,  persons,  who  cmly 
wished  once  to  see  what  was  done  in  the  christian 
or  who  only  w'lshed  to  become  acouainted  with  the 
doctrine,  of  the  divine  character  of  wbkrh  they  were  by  no  ^ 
means  convinced.  In  these  assemblies  there  now  stand  Ibrth 
men,  who  testify  with  overwhelming  power  to  the  corruption  of 
human  nature  and  the  universal  need  of  an  atonement ;  they 

•  Bib.  Repot.  Vol.  IV.  pp.  241—377. 
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speak  fiom  the  depths  of  their  own  religious  and  moral  con- 
sciousness to  that  of  the  other,  as  if  they  could  read  it  to  the 
bottom.  The  heathen  feels  himself  stricken  in  conscience  ;  his 
heart  is  as  it  were  unlocked  before  him  ;  he  must  acknowledge 
what  before  he  could  not  believe,  that  the  power  of  God  is  with 
this  doctrine,  that  it  dwells  among  these  n>en.* 

*^  If  now  the  connected  instruction  of  the  didaaxaXog,  teacher, 
served  to  lead  on  to  further  knowledge  those  who  had  already 
embraced  the  faith ;  or  further  to  uphold  them  in  the  intelligent 
consciousness  of  that  which  they  had  received  in  the  faith  ;  it 
was  in  like  manner  the  province  of  the  ngoqtjTtict,  prophecy,  to 
bring  over  to  the  faith  those  who  were  not  believers ;  or,  in 
those  who  were  already  in* the  faith,  to  quicken  anew  and 
strengthen  their  faith,  and  stir  up  anew  in  them  the  life  of 
faith." 

Another  passage,  which  I  extract  from  the  same  author,  re- 
lates to  the  discerning  or  distinguishing  of  spirits ^  which  was 
also  a  supernatural  gift  among  the  gentile  churches  of  the  apos- 
tolical age. 

"  The  christian  life,"  he  says,  "  was  to  be  allowed  in  the 
church  to  develop  and  declare  itself  with  freedom.  Whoever 
felt  an  inward  impulse,  was  permitted  to  speak  in  the  assem- 
blies of  the  church  ;  but  self-possession  was  to  accompany  in- 
spiration side  by  side  ;  and  it  was  from  this  very  circumstance 
that  the  latter  was  to  be  known  to  be  genuine.  No  one  was 
permitted  to  speak  alone  and  exclusively ;  no  one  was  to  inter- 
rupt another.f  If  now  Paul  held  it  to  be  necessary  to  give 
such  directions,  it  follows,  that  he  by  no  means  recognized  the 
prophets  in  the  church  to  be  such  untroubled  media  or  organs 
of  the  divine  Spirit,  as  not  easily  to  mingle  the  divine  and  bu- 
inan  together.  Against  the  prevalence  of  such  an  intermixture 
and  the  delusions  flowing  from  it,  if  that  which  was  human  and 
impure  were  given  out  as  the  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Spirit,— 
against  this  the  churches  were  to  be  protected  by  a  trying  of 
the  spirits,  in  the  exercise  of  a  gift  bestowed  on  individuals  for 
this  special  purpose."  % 

Neander  is  of  opinion  that  the  "word  of  knowledge"  and  the 
'^  word  of  wisdom"^  were  dbtinctions  in  the  gift  of  teaching ; — 


•  1  Cor.  14:  25. 

t  1  Cor.  14: 30-32. 

}1  Cor.  14:99.     1  John  4:  1. 

§  1  Cor.  12:  8. 
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the  oDe  referring  to  *'  the  capacity  for  unfolding  the  christiui 
doctrine  theoretically  in  its  constituent  parts  ;"  the  other  refer- 
ring to  ''  the  capacity  for  applying  it  practically  to  the  particu- 
lar relations  and  circumstances  of  life." 

The  gift  of  church  government  ("  govemraents,"  1  Cor.  12: 
28)  Neander  explains  as  a  special  talent  quickened  by  the  Holy 
Ghost,  designed  to  qualify  individuals  for  the  station  of  officers 
in  the  church.  These  were  called  ngiafivtsgoi,  presbyters, 
elders,  or  iniaxonoh  overseers ;  both  names  referring  to  one  and 
the  same  office,  and  both  synonymous.  It  was  such  the  apos- 
tles ordained  over  the  churches  they  gathered  among  the 
Gentiles.  The  gift  of  helps  he  understands  as  having  refer- 
ence to  the  various  services  required  in  administering  the  affiiiis 
of  the  church,  as  the  superintendence  of  alms  and  the  care  of 
the  sick;  and  to  thb  class  probably  belonged  the  gift  of  miracu- 
lous cures. 

In  respect  to  the  gifi  oftonguesy  this  writer  follows  the  mode 
of  explanation  now  common  among  his  countrymen,  regarding 
it  as  designed  solely  for  the  benefit  of  the  possessor.  Hb  views 
are  foimded  upon  1  Cor.  xiv.  Our  view  of  it,  in  common  with 
that  generally  entertained  by  Christians  in  thb  country  and 
Great  Britain,  is  founded  on  Acts  2:  11.  We  regard  the  en- 
dowment as  designed  to  enable  the  first  missionaries  and  the 
prophets  and  teachers  in  the  different  churches  to  instruct  others 
who  spoke  languages  foreign  from  their  own. 

''The  gift  of  foreign  tongues,"  says  Mosheim,  ''  appears  to 
have  gradually  ceased  as  soon  as  many  nations  became  enlighten- 
ed with  the  truth  and  numerous  churches  of  Christians  were 
everywhere  establbhed  ;  for  it  became  less  necessary  than  it 
was  at  first.  But  the  other  gifb,  with  which  God  fevored  the 
rising  church  of  Christ,  were,  as  we  learn  from  numerous  testi- 
monies of  the  ancients,  still  conferred  [i.  e.  in  the  second  cen- 
tury] on  particular  persons  here  and  there."*  There  is  reason 
to  think  that  they  did  not  wholly  cease  until  sometime  m  the 
third  century. 

Thus  were  the  apostolical  churches  among  the  heathen  fer^ 
nbhed  with  religious  teachers  and  guides.  The  apostles  (ex- 
cepting Paul)  after  spending  three  years  in  the  most  intimate 
connection  with  one  who  spake  as  never  man  spake — in  a  school 
for  which  any  candidate  for  the  ministry  would  gladly  exchange 

*  Moaheiru,  vol.  I.  p.  132S. 
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the  most  favored  of  the  halls  of  science — were  woDdrously  en- 
dowed by  the  Holy  Ghost  with  miraculous  gifts  and  graces. 
Paul,  pre-eminently  the  apostle  to  the  Gentiles,  spent  his  youth, 
probably,  in  the  scliools  of  Tarsus,  but  completed  his  education 
at  the  feet  of  Gamaliel  in  Jerusalem.  He  received  his  knowl- 
edge of  the  gospel  by  immediate  revelation ;  '^  for  I  neither  re- 
ceived it/'  says  he, ''  of  man,  neither  was  I  taught  it  but  by  the 
revelation  of  Jesus  Christ.''  Next  were  the  evangelists,  often 
companions  of  the  apostles  in  travels  and  labors,  also  endowed 
supematurally  for  the  work  of  missions.  Next  came  prophets, 
teachers,  etc.,  in  the  several  churches.  And  these  supematu- 
rml  gifts  appear  not  to  have  been  restricted  to  one  or  two  mem- 
bers of  each  church,  but,  sometimes  at  least,  were  bestowed,  for 
mutual  edification,  upon  numerous  members,  if  not  upon  all.* 

Now  we  must  believe  that  the  Holy  Ghost  would  not  have 
exerted  this  supernatural  agency  upon  the  minds  of  the  first 
Christians,  had  it  been  unnecessary.  And  whence  the  necessity  } 
Why  were  their  minds  strengthened,  made  the  subjects  of  a 
spiritual  illumination,  and  endowed  with  a  facility  and  force  of 
utterance  beyopd  the  reach  of  their  natural  powers  in  their  cir- 
cumstances ?  And  why  was  this  supernatural  agency  gradually 
withdrawn,  as  the  churches  became  more  enlightened  by  edu- 
cation, and  able  to  train  up  her  own  teachers  in  her  schools  at 
Alexandria,  Caesarea,  Antioch,  Edessa,  and  elsewhere  ?  It  has 
been  said  that  the  church  grieved  away  the  Spirit  by  her  cor- 
ruptions and  follies.  But  it  is  far  more  reasonable  to  suppose^ 
that  the  agency  was  withdrawn  because  the  exigency  whick 
called  for  it  had  ceased. 

We  now  turn  our  attention  to  modern  missions,  and  contrast 
their  circumstafhces  trith  those  of  the  missions  described  in  the 
New  Testament. 

Modem  missions  have  been  sent  to  the  Oriental  churches,  to 
the  Mohammedans,  and  to— emitting  some  small  districts — the 
pagan  nations  in  western  and  southern  Africa,  India,  the  Archi- 

*  1  Cor.  14:  33»  '^  If  therefore  the  whole  church  be  come  together 
into  one  place^  aod  dU  speak  with  tongues,  v.  24,  **  If  a//  prophesy.** 
▼.  26j  ''  When  ye  be  come  together,  every  one  of  you  hath  a  psalm, 
hath  a  doctrine,  hath  a  tongue,  hath  a  revelation.**  v.  2d — 31,  **  Let 
the  prophets  speak  two  or  thret^  and  let  the  others  judge.  If  any  thing 
be  revealed  to  another  that  sltteth  by^let  the  first  bold  his  peace^  For 
ye  may  aXL  prophesy  one  by  one^** 
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pelago,  Polynesia,  and  the  territories  occupied  by  the  naUve 
tribes  of  North  America.  The  Oriental  churches  and  the  Moham- 
medans occupy  most  of  the  countries  that  were  the  scene  of  the 
apostolical  missions.  These  I  pass  by  at  present,  to  coDtnst 
the  circumstances  of  the  modern  and  ancient  missions  to  pagan 
nations. 

One  obvious  and  most  important  fact  in  modem  missions  to 
the  heathen  is,  that  they  are  prosecuted  in  the  less  ciTilized, 
and  to  a  great  extent  in  uncivilized,  portions  of  the  world. 
What  heathen  nation  of  these  times  will  compare  with  the  na- 
tions visited  by  the  apostles  ?  India  is  partially  civilized ;  the 
rest  are  in  a  state  of  barbarism,  and  most  of  them,  except  as 
ttiey  have  been  affected  by  the  gospel,  are  absolutely  savage. 
On  the  score  of  education  and  intelligence,  they  stand  immeas- 
urably  below  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  The  aboriginal-Amer- 
ican, the  Polynesian,  and  the  African  nations  were  without  an 
alphabet  until  they  received  it  from  the  missionaries.  The  lar- 
ger nations  of  the  Indian  Archipelago  have  long  bad  the  use  of 
letters,  but  scarcely  one  in  forty  of  the  inhabitants  can  read, 
and  books  of  every  kind  are  rare.  Concerning  India,  tbe  Abb£ 
Dubois  is  good  authority,  except  where  he  speaks  of  Protes- 
tant missions.  He  says  the  brahmins  regard  the  sciences  as 
their  own  exclusive  property,  that  they  make  a  mystery  of  them 
to  the  vulgar,  and  have  always  taken  the  greatest  pains  to  pre- 
vent their  spread  among  other  classes  of  men.  At  tbe  same 
time  they  have  themselves  made  no  progress  in  learning  beyond 
their  ancestors  of  the  era  of  Pythagoras,  and  stand,  with  tbe 
whole  body  of  the  Hindoos,  where  they  did  two  thousand  years 
ago.  It  is  worth  while  to  add,  that  the  sciences  above  referred 
to,  which  are  the  ones  that  in  ancient  times  gave  so  much  ce- 
lebrity to  the  Indian  philosophers,  are  astronomy,  astrology  and 
magic.  The  native  schools  now  existing  in  India  are  so  un- 
like those  of  Europe  or  America,  and  so  inferior  to  them,  as 
not  to  bear  a  comparison.  The  Abbe  says  they  are  in  the 
larger  towns,  or  within  the  precincts  of  some  large  temple,  and 
are  without  method,  or  plan  for  study,  or  discipline,  without  ex- 
citement for  the  student,  or  encouragement  for  the  teacher.* 

I  hesitate  not  to  advance  the  proposition,  that  mind, in  all  the 
pagan  nations,  now  open  to  missionaries,  is  in  such  a  state  thai 
the  converts,  without  either  the  supernatural  gifts  of  early  times, 
or  the  substitute  for  those  gifts  (imperfect  as  it  may  be)  which 

•  Description  of  the  People  oflndia,  Vol.  I.  p.  354, 
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is  found  in  education,  \(rill  not  be  fitted  for  the  offices  and  du- 
ties of  the  christian  churchi  nor  to  stand  alone  without  the  help 
of  missionaries. 

They  need  such  extraneous  influences  far  more  than  did  the 
early  converts.  This  is  true  of  the  nations  of  India  ;  and  it  is 
pre-eminently  true  of  the  more  barbarous  pagan  nations  in  which 
the  experiment  of  Protestant  missions  has  been  made.  *  How 
It  would  be  in  China,  I  do  not  know.  A  more  thorough  and 
practical  discipline  appears  there  to  be  given  to  the  mind  in  the 
class  of  students  called  ^'  literati,"  than  is  known  to  any  class  of 
minds  in  India.  But  in  the  large  portions  of  the  heathen  world 
just  named,  it  is  impossible,  without  either  miraculous  gifts,  or 
education,  fairly  and  fully  to  introduce  the  christian  church,  in 
any  one  of  its  existing  forms ;  or  if  introduced,  there  is  no  rea- 
son to  believe  that  such  churches  could  be  sustained  and  flourish 
without  the  constant  presence  of  missionaries.  They  could 
Dot  on  the  plan  of  Congregationalism ; — for  want  of  that  intel- 
ligence and  discretion  among  the  members,  which  are  so  neces- 
sary where  every  man  has  a  vote  and  a  direct  agency  in  the 
affiiirs  of  the  church,  and  for  want  also  of  men  Qualified  to  act 
as  deacons  and  committees.  Even  now,  after  all  that  has  yet 
been  done  in  the  way  of  education,  Congregational  mission- 
aries (and  the  same  is  equally  true  of  all  others)  are  obliged  to 
exercise  a  governing  influence  in  the  churches  they  have  gather- 
ed very  analogous  to  that  exercised  by  the  apostles. — ^They 
could  not  on  the  plan  of  Presbyterianism ; — ^for  want  of  suita- 
ble men  to  be  entrusted,  as  ruling  elders,  with  the  government 
of  the  church. — Neither  could  they  on  the  plan  of  Episcopacy ; 
for  want  of  men  qualified  to  perform  the  duties  of  priests  and 
bishops.  Indeed,  the  want  of  well  qualified  teacliers  and  pas- 
tors would  be  equally  felt,  and  equally  fatal  to  success,  what- 
ever form  should  be  given  to  the  ecclesiastical  organization.  I 
repeat ;  without  either  miraculous  gifts,  or  that  intellectual  and 
moral  discipline  which  is  not  ordinarily  attained  without  more 
education  than  is  to  be  found  in  the  heathen  world,  the  native 
churches,  if  left  to  themselves,  would  soon  run  into  confusion, 
and  the  institutions  of  the  gospel  would  perish  from  among 
them.  One  has  but  to  study  the  writings  of  the  apostolical 
Fathers  to  see,  that  even  in  their  times — in  the  centre  of  the 
civilized  world,  and  almost  in  the  brightest  period  of  ancient 
learning — the  churches  founded  by  the  personal  ministry  of  the 
apostles,  as  soon  as  miraculous  gifts  ceased,  and  earlier,  were 
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kept  with  the  greatest  difficulty  in  the  doctrines  of  the  apostles.* 
And  we  know  that  it  took  the  church  three  long  centuries  to 
acquire  even  the  ascendency  in  the  Roman  empire,  and  that 
the  hour  of  her  triumph  may  be  regarded  as  the  commence- 
ment of  her  decline.  It  would  be  an  interesting  inquiry,  how 
far  this  slow  progress,  (it  must  be  regarded  as  slow,  if  we  take 
only  the  time  into  view,)  and  the  early,  rapid,  and  terrible  de- 
cline of  the  church,  followed  by  ages  of  darkness,  were  owing 
to  the  want  of  those  very  fecilities  for  general  education,  with 
which  God,  chiefly  through  the  medium  of  the  press,  has  fur- 
nished his  people  in  these  latter  days. 

Not  to  pursue  this  .subject,  let  us  illustrate  somewhat  more 
the  intellectual  degradation,  into  which  the  great  body  of  the 
priBsent  heathen  world  has  fallen. 

To  how  great  an  extent  have  all  useful  ideas  perished  from 
the  minds  of  pagan  nations  !  In  those  which  make  the  great- 
est pretentions  to  learning,  in  India  for  instance,  the  researches 
of  christian  scholars  have  discovered  that  there  is  but  little  of 
truth  on  any  subject.  Their  history,  chronology,  geography, 
astronomy,  their  philosophical  notions  of  matter  and  mind,  and 
their  views  of  creation  and  providence,  religion  and  morals,  are 
exceedingly  destitute  of  truth.  It  is  not,  however,  so  much  va- 
cuity of  mind  that  we  have  here  to  contend  with,  as  plenitude 
of  error ;  the  mind  being  filled  with  theories  and  systems  of 
geography,  astronomy,  metaphysics  and  theology,  all  mingled 
together — the  accumulations  and  perversions  of  three  thousand 
years — ^and  all  claiming  the  same  divine  origin,  the  same  infal- 
libility and  authority.  So  that,  happily,  even  the  simplest 
course  of  elementary  instruction  in  schools,  could  not  be  other- 
wbe  than  a  direct  attack  upon  their  felse  religions ;  and  the 
overthrow  of  any  one  of  their  systems  of  learning  would  be  a  sub- 
version, in  their  apprehension,  of  theological  error,  and  the  sub- 
stitution of  theological  truth. 

But  when  we  go  beyond  the  limits  of  civilization,  among  the 
wild  children  of  paganism  living  on  our  western  wilderness,  in 
Africa,  and  the  islands  of  the  sea,  then  it  is  vacuity  of  mind, 
and  not  a  plenitude,  we  have  to  operate  upon.  The  savage 
has  few  ideas,  and  those  few  relate  to  his  physical  experience 
and  wants.  The  relations  of  things  escape  his  attention.  He 
sees  only  the  objects  just  about  him.     He  knows  nothing  of 

*  See  Osburn  on  the  Doetriaal  Errors  of  the  Apostolical  aod 
Early  Fathers,  pauim. 
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geography  ;  nothing  of  astronomy ;  nothing  of  history ;  nothing 
of  his  own  spiritual  nature  and  destiny  ;  nothing  of  God.  His 
mind,  if  it  were  possible  for  it  in  these  circumstances  to  be  ex- 
panded, would  still  he  empty.  It  could  not  stand  erect.  It 
would  have  nothing  to  support  it. 

The  worst  consequence  of  all  this  in  connection  with  the  nat- 
ural depravity  of  the  savage,  is  that  paralysis  of  the  thinking 
power,  especially  on  spiritual  subjects,  so  often  mentioned  and 
lamented  by  missionaries.  This  indisposition  to  thought  is 
well  illustrated  by  the  Rev.  Lorrin  Andrews,  principal  of  the 
missionary  Seminary  at  the  Sandwich  Islands,  in  an  essay  on 
native  schools  at  the  blands  written  about  six  years  since."*^  I 
will  quote  a  few  of  his  more  striking  facts. 

'^ The  worst  thing  in  their  reading"  he  says,  speaking  of 
the  natives,  "  is,  that  they  get  no  ideas.  I  have  taken  great 
pains  to  ascertain  this  fact,  and  I  am  convinced  that  ninety  out 
of  a  hundred  that  are  called  readers,  hardly  know  that  any 
meaning  ought  to  be  attached  to  the  words.  Indeed  a  great 
many  think  there  is  a  kind  of  mystery,  or  perhaps  magic,  in 
reading.  Their  notion  is,  that  they  must  say  over  a  word  or 
two,  or  a  sentence,  and  then  from  some  quarter  a  thought  will 
come  to  them — that  is,  when  they  have  any  thought  at  all.  I 
have  spent  hours  at  a  time,  in  the  high  school,  trying  to  make 
the  scholars  believe  that  a  word  written  on  paper,  or  printed  in 
a  book,  meant  just  the  same  thing  as  when  spoken  with  the 
mouth." — '^  The  mass  of  the  people,"  he  adds,  ^<  gain  nothing 
from  conversation  with  their  countrymen  who  are  better  in* 
formed,  as  in  enlightened  countries,  for  they  are  all  alike  un- 
thinking."— ''  It  is  remarkable  that  we  are  obliged  to  teach  in 
a  formal  manner  many  things  to  this  people,  which  are  easily 
understood  by  the  most  illiterate  in  civilized  countries,  or  which 
they  would  find  out  by  inference.  We  wre  called  upon  fre- 
quently to  answer  questions  which  appear  to  us  foolish.  To 
mention  only  one ;  about  three  months  ago,  the  wife  of  Kauwa| 
one  of  the  Society  Island  teachers,  died ;  a  very  respectable 
and,  I  believe,  pious  woman.  She  died  on  the  Sabbath  day* 
Some  few  days  after  her  death,  the  question  was  agitated  among 
our  Lahaina  church  members,  whether  or  no  she  could  now  be 
happy  ?  And  the  conclusion  pretty  generally,  if  not  univer- 
sally, was  that  she  must  be  miserable,  since  the  last  act  of  her 
life  consisted  in  dying  on  the  Sabbath  ;  in  other  words,  break- 

*  See  Appendix  to  the  95th  Anuual  Report  of  the  A.  B.  C.  F.  M. 
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ing  the  Sabbath  ;  and  as  they  had  been  taught  that  there  was 
no  repentance  after  death,  it  was  not  discoverable  at  all  by 
them  now  she  could  be  saved.  This  reasoning  was  among  the 
best  informed  people  of  Lahaina,  who  have  enjoyed  almost  ten 
years  of  faithful  instruction.  Kaio,  my  teacher  (in  the  native 
language),  who  for  thought,  reflection,  and  knowledge  of  the 
Scriptures  stands  third,  if  not  second,  in  the  island,  was  com* 
pletely  puzzled  with  the  question,  and  came  to  me  for  a  solu- 


tion." 


u 


The  study  of  Colbum's  Intellectual  Arithmetic,"  says  the 
same  missionary, two  years  later,  *'  has  done  more  than  all  other 
books  in  teaching  the  scholars  to  think.  Geography  has  great 
ly  enlarged  their  views  of  things,  and  added  much  to  their  stock 
of  knowledge.  But  for  much  mental  discipline  in  a  little  space, 
this  little  book  has  exceeded  all  others  they  have  yet  had. 
After  going  half  way  through  the  book,  they  were  astonished 
at  themselves.  When  I  commenced  with  it,  they  laughed  at 
the  simplicity  of  the  questions  on  the  first  page,  and  said  it  was 
like  the  Child's  Arithmetic*  I  turned  over  thirty  or  ibrty 
pages  of  the  manuscript,  (the  translation  had  not  then  been 
printed),  and  read  off  several  questions.  They  thought  of  them 
a  while,  and  said,  nobody  knows  these  things,  they  are  exceed- 
ingly entangled.  I  told  them  they  could  soon  comprehend 
them,  if  they  would  go  straight  on  irom  the  beginning  of  the 
book.  They  said,  perhaps  so.  Sometime  after  they  bad  pass- 
ed over  the  place  they  thought  so  difficult,  they  asked  me  when 
they  should  get  to  the  hard  questions  I  had  formeriy  read  to 
them  ?  On  being  told  they  had  passed  over  those  questkuis 
without  making  a  mistake, they  exclaimed,  what  fools  we  were!" 

How  very  unlike  the  field  which  God  has  given  tit  to  culti- 
vate among  the  heathen,  to  that  cultivated  by  the  apostles  and 
their  associates.  Moreover,  we  go  forth  to  our  work  without 
their  power  of  performing  miracles,  and  our  converts  must  be 
built  up  in  the  faith  and  order  of  the  gospel,  and  qualified  to 
stand  alone  and  extend  the  triumphs  of  the  Redeemer  of  men, 
without  those  gifts  of  teaching,  prophecy  and  govemmeot, 
whksh  were  supematurally  conferred  on  the  first  gentile  con- 
verts. 

Would  any  one,  notwithstanding  this  vast  difierence  of  cir> 


*  Merabera  of  the  high  ■ehool,  or  seminary,  were  at  dwt  time 
adults. 
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cumstances,  stiU  restrict  us  to  the  single  method  of  oral  preach- 
ing, because  only  that  was  employed  by  the  apostles  ?  But 
why  overloQk  the  supernatural  qualifications,  the  miraculous 
powers  of  the  apostles  !  Why  overlook  the  supernatural  gifts 
conferred- upon  their  converts  ?  Why  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that 
the  apostles  did  actually  press  into  the  service  cUl  the  natural 
powers  they  possessed,  all  their  intellectual  acquisitions,  cM 
their  gifts  and  graces,  and  all  the  providential  facilities  within 
their  reach,  and  brought  these  all  to  bear  to  the  utmost  upon 
the  people  to  whom  they  were  sent  ?  And  would  they  not 
have  been  grateful  for  more  power,  and  greater  means  and  fa- 
cilities? Would  they  not  have  used  them  if  they  could? 
Would  not  the  apostle  Paul,  for  instance,  in  the  prosecution  of 
his  missions,  have,  rejoiced  in  such  providential  facilities,  as 
rail-roads  by  land ;  steam-boats  by  water ;  paper  instead  of 
papyrus,  or  parchment ;  printed  books  instead  of  manuscripts ; 
bills  of  exchange,  by  means  of  which  to  remit  the  contributions 
of  the  Macedonian  and  Grecian  churches  to  Jerusalem,  rather 
than  the  necessity  of  sending  messengers  all  the  way  thither  to 
carry  the  money ;  and  the  log-line  and  compass,  in  that  terrible 
tempest  when  for  many  days  neither  sun  nor  stars  appeared  ? 
Would  he  not  gladly  have  favored  the  whole  body  of  bis  con- 
verts with  the  readings  as  well  as  the  hearings  of  the  word  ? 
And  when  laboring  with  his  own  hands  at  Corinth  and  Ephe- 
sus,  because  he  deemed  it  inexpedient  to  be  chargeable  to  the 
Christians  of  those  cities,  would  it  not  have  been  grateful  to  his 
feelings  and  facilitated  his  missionary  work,  if  some  society  in 
Judea  could  have  relieved  him  from  this  necessity  ? 

Nothing  can  be  more  illogical,  than  the  objection  brought 
against  missionary  schools,  because  the  apostles  established 
none.  How  many  things  the  apostles  omitted  to  do,  which 
they  would  have  done  if  they  could.  And  how  absurd  to  re- 
strict the  church  of  the  nineteenth  century  to  the  means  that 
were  at  its  command  in  the  first.  Must  no  use  be  made  of  the 
numberless  providential  gifts  to  the  church  since  then  ?  Must 
no  notice  be  taken  of  the  subsequent  changes  in  her  circum- 
stances ?  Must  no  regard  be  had  for  the  very  different  attitude 
and  relations  of  the  pagan  world  towards  her  ?  The  heathen 
to  whom  the  church  then  sent  her  missions,  were  as  well  in- 
structed in  human  science,  as  she  was  herself;  now,  the  heath- 
en are  as  much  lower  on  the  scale  of  intelligence,  as  the  church 
IS  higher ;  and  does  this  fact  create  no  additional  obligation  ? 
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Besides,  where  is  the  diviae  cominaDd  to  restrict  omselves  to 
one  mode  of  propagating  the  christian  religion  2  The  aposdes 
certainly  had  two.  Tbey  preached ;  and  then,  by  the  laying 
on  of  hands,  they  instruoientally  conferred  extraordinary  gifts 
of  teaching,  prophecy,  government,  tongues  and  miracles  on 
certain  of  the  converts.*  The  first  we  do  as  they  did ;  the 
second,  in  the  only  manner  within  our  power,  viz.,  by  a  course 
of  instruction*  And  as  the  command  to  do  a  thing  includes 
the  means  which  are  necessary  for  its  performance,  this,  being 
essential  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  work  enjoined,  is  also 
commanded.  Moreover,  by  what  authority  do  we  limit  the 
meaning  of  the  Saviour's  last  comniand  to  the  public,  oral,  for- 
mal proclamation  of  it  to  a  congregation  ?  When  has  it  been 
shown,  that  the  apostles  delivered  sermons  in  the  manner  of 
modern  times  ? — And  why  make  adults  the  only  object  con- 
templated by  the  injunction  ?  Should  the  gospel  not  also  be 
proclaimed  to  youth  and  children,  and  the  manner  of  proclaim- 
ing it  be  suited  to  their  years  ?  Why  tie  up  this  blessed  com- 
mand, so  full  of  good  will  for  mankind,  to  one  single  method  of 
conferring  the  benefit?  Why  limit  its  applicability  to  one 
single  combination  of  circumstances  ?  Is  the  consecrated  church 
the  only  place  where  the  gospel  can  be,  where  it  ought  to  be 
preached  7  May  the  gospel  not  be  preached  in  an  upper,  pri- 
vate room  ?  May  it  not  be  preached,  in  conversational  tones 
and  manner,  to  a  single  family  ?  May  it  not  be  preached  by  the 
way-side  to  a  single  traveller  ?  May  it  not  be  preached  in  the 
Bible-class,  and  Sabbath  school,  and  even  in  the  week-day 
school ;  and  then  may  not  the  media  of  truth,  common  in  such 
circumstances,  be  employed  to  make  it  known  to  the  youthful 
mind?  I  would  ask,  too,  if  Me  writing  of  PauP$  Epistles  was 
not  an  act  of  obedience  to  the  command  under  consideration  ? 
No  one  doubts  that  it  was  ;  and  if  so,  and  if  a  copy  of  bis 
Epistle  to  the  Colossians  was  made  out  for  the  church  of  the 
Laodiceans,t  was  not  the  copying  of  the  epistle  in  obedience 
both  to  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  Saviour's  command  ?  ^nd 
when  we,  availing  ourselves  of  the  manifold  copying  powers  of 
the  press,  print  this  epistle  and  the  other  portions  of  the  word 
of  God^  and  distribute  them  by  thousands,  is  not  this  obeying 
the  command  ?     And  when  we  teach  the  unlettered  to  read 
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the  word  of  God  for  tbemselTes,  and  thus  enable  them  to  con* 
fer  the  same  ability  on  others,  and  to  grow  more  in  knowledge 
and  grace  than  they  otherwise  would,  is  not  this  also  obeying 
the  command  ?  Yes  verily  ;  it  is  intelligent  obedience.  For 
the  printing  of  the  word  of  God,  and  teaching  men  to  read  it, 
are  not  something  different  from  the  work  enjoined.  They 
are  not  designed  to  open  and  smooth  the  way  K>r  the  gospel. 
They  are  not  preparatory  work.  They  are  the  very  work  it- 
self— as  much  so  as  the  conferring  of  miraculous  gifts  of  pro- 
phecy and  teaching,  or  the  writing  of  the  Gospels,  of  the  in- 
spired Epistles  anciently  were.  The  schools  are — ^if  they  are 
what  they  ought  to  be— nurseries  of  piety,  places  and  means 
for  the  direct  inculcation  of  gospel  truth  in  youthful  minds  and 
hearts.  They  are  folds  where  the  lambs  of  the  flock  are  to 
be  fed. 

Lest  I  should  be  misunderstood  I  will  say  here — what  will  more 
fully  appear  in  the  sequel — that  a  due  proportion  is  to  be  ob- 
served in  the  different  parts  of  the  work..  The  different  gifts, 
like  the  different  members  of  the  body,  though  all  essential  to 
the  completeness  of  the  whole,  have  their  relative  degrees  of 
iiiiportance,  and  should  each  be  kept  in  their  several  places, 
and  each  have  no  more  than  their  respective  proportions  of 
time.  Preaching  has  the  first  place.  It  has  that  place  at 
home,  and  it  has  it  and  should  have  it  abroad.  It  is  the  grand 
means  of  operating  upon  the  conscience  and  heart.  It  is  the 
grand  means  of  conversion.  In  some  form  or  other,  adapted  to 
the  circumstances  of  the  missionary,  it  should  be  the  leading 
pursuit  of  his  life.  In  every  mission  it  should  be  the  focal 
point,  the  ultimate,  grand  object,  the  final  cause  with  the  mem*- 
bers  in  all  their  plans. 

It  is  time  now  to  state,  more  precisely,  what  place  education 
•should  hold  in  the  system  of  modem  missions. 

1.  If  we  were  to  regard  education  simply  as  a  convenient 
method  of  inculcating  a  knowledge  of  the  gospel  on  minds  of  a 
certain  class,  still  it  may  properly  be  used  by  the  missionary. 
So  far  as  heathen  youth  are  concerned,  it  is  found  in  practice  to 
be  the  only  method  of  getting  early  access  to  their  minds,  the 
only  method  of  preaching  the  gospel  to  them.  It  is  often  the 
most  direct  and  effectual  means  of  bringing  others,  and  espe- 
cially parents,  under  the  preached  gospel.*    The  visitation  and 
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superintendence  of  schools  also  gives  a  iSne  6e)d  of  usefuloi 
to  missionaries  recently  come  upon  the  ground,  and  not  enough 
acquainted  with  the  native  language  to  preach  formally  to  the 
adults.  It  is  almost  the  only  thing  they  can  do ;  and  in  the 
larger  missions  there  will  almost  always  be  some  missionaries  in 
this  condition. 

2.  In  barbarous  pagan  countries,  if  we  could  make  any  use 
of  the  press  and  the  printed  word  of  God,  elementary  schools 
are  indispensable.  If  we  withhold  the  Bible  from  the  pagan, 
no  matter  how,  in  what  respect  does  our  policy  differ  from  that 
of  the  church  of  Rome  ?  I  need  not  say  that  books  and  the 
press  are  useless  in  a  community  which  cannot  read. 

3.  Ages  of  experience  in  protestant  Christendom  have  shown, 
that  connecting  a  small  system  of  schools  with  the  stated  and 
frequent  preaching  of  the  gospel,  is  wise  as  a  means  of  increas- 
ing the  effect  of  preaching  and  the  durability  of  its  influence. 
And  if  it  be  so  within  the  bounds  of  Christendom,  why  not  be- 
yond ?  The  ministry  throughout  the  world,  acts  under  one  and 
the  same  commission,  and  is  governed  by  one  and  the  same 
code  of  laws.  The  gospel  they  preach  is  the  same.  Human 
nature,  with  which  they  have  to  deal,  is  the  same,  if  the  cir^ 
cumstances  differ,  as  they  do  very  greatly,  the  difierence  only 
shows  the  greater  need  of  connecting  Schools  with  preaching 
among  those  who  know  not  the  gospel.  The  ordained  mis- 
sionary  will  indeed  engage  no  more  than  is  necessary  in  their 
elementary  instruction.  He  will  commit  this  as  soon  as  may 
be  to  native  teachers.  But  when  occupying  a  fixed  station,  he 
will  no  more  be  without  such  schools  than  the  pastor  at  home, 
and  no  more  will  he  withhold  from  them  his  fostering  care,  and 
watchful  guardianship.  The  missionary  who  has  these  schools 
around  him,  and  the  missionary  who  has  them  not,  will  do  well 
fiom  year  to  year  to  compare  their  respective  congregations, 
and  the  results  of  their  preaching.  Let  their  native  churches 
abo  be  compared,  and  their  prospects  among  the  rishig  genera- 
tion. 

4.  After  all,  we  cannot  undertake  to  educate  the  youth  of 
tlie  whole  heathen  world,  nor  even  any  considerable  proportioD 
of  them.  The  labor  and  the  expense  are  both  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. Whatever  it  may  be  proper  or  desirable  for  us  to  do,  io 
a  general  point  of  view,  the  scantiness  of  the  means  finced  at 
the  disposal  of  missionary  societies  renders  it  expedient,  yea 
unavoidably  necessary,  that  schools  at  tlie  expense  of  such  so- 
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cieties  be  established  on  a  limited  scale.  We  can  educate  only 
the  few,  and  they  must  educate  the  maay.  Our  pupils,  as  far 
as  possible,  should  be  select,  and  selected  with  some  regard  to 
the  ulterior  employment  of  the  most  promising  of  them  as  help- 
ers in  the  mission.  Our  schook  should  be  model  schools.  They 
should  be  nurseries  of  teachers.  They  should  be  introductory 
to  the  higher  seminary,  and  preparatory  to  it.  The  preached 
gospel  roust  at  all  events  be  sustained,  and  the  number  of 
schools  should  be  regulated  by.the  means  placed  at  the  disposal 
of  the  society,  and  the  balance  remaining  of  what  is  appropria* 
ted  to  the  mission,  after  providing  for  the  support  of  its  preach- 
ing members.  Still  I  must  doubt, — ^if  missionaries  are  not  to  be 
mere  itinerants,  if  they  are  to  have  a  fixed  residence  and  ope- 
rate within  the  bounds  of  some  one  district, — ^whether  the 
church  has  any  right  to  insist  upon  their  laboring  wholly  with- 
out schools ;  or,  in  other  words,  without  a  system  of  means  in 
operation  around  them  for  rearing  up  native  helpers  and  succes- 
sors in  their  work.  Do  the  Scriptures  confer  any  such  right  on 
the  churches  ?  Do  they  impose  any  such  obligation  on  the 
missionary  ?  Had  missionaries  the  power  of  conferring  super- 
natural gifts  by  the  laying  on  of  their  hands,  as  the  apostles  and 
some  of  their  associates  had,  the  case  would  be  very  different. 

5.  While  I  assert  the  legitimate  use  of  schools  as  one  of  the 
means  of  propagating  the  gospel  in  foreign  missions,  and  while 
I  mamtain  the  right  of  missionaries  to  be  furnished  with  them 
to  a  certain  extent,  I  would  suggest  a  general  rule  in  relation 
to  their  establishment ;  having  respect  in  this  rule  to  the  aver- 
age amount  of  funds  which  experience  has  shown  may  be  re- 
lied on  by  missionary  societies,  and  the  proportionate  demand 
which  will  be  made  on  these  for  sending  forth  and  supporting 
preachers  of  the  gospel.  The  rule  is  this  ;  —  TTiat  the  system 
of  education^  in  all  its  parts ^  so  far  as  it  is  supported  oy  the 
fiaids  of  the  mission,  should  have  a  direct  reference  to  the 
training  up  of  native  teachers  and  preachers.  To  this,  in  the 
smaller  missions,  aud  also  in  the  less  concentrated  missions,  there 
roust  be  exceptions.  A  liberal  construction  should  always  be 
given  to  it.  In  some  missions,  as  among  the  Tamul  people  of 
Ceylon  and  South  India,  the  rule  itself  may  require  a  consid- 
erable number  of  schools ; — to  awaken  attention,  give  tone  to 
the  publk;  mind  with  respect  to  education,  furnish  a  better  se- 
lection,  give  importance  to  the  subject  in  the  view  of  the  select 
pupils,  open  a  field  for  the  occasional  trial  of  their  powers  while 
pursuing  their  studies,  and  strengthen  their  motives  to  arrive  at 
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high  attainments.  Still,  whatever  scope  is  allowed  for  the  ex- 
ercise of  discretion  in  arranging  and  managing  the  details  of  the 
system,  there  will  be  a  great  practical  advantage  in  having  the 
one  definite  object  proposed  by  this  rule.  And  it  is  a  ques- 
tion, whether  missions  themselves  ought  not  to  be  established, 
organized,  and  prosecuted  with  more  reference  to  the  same  end. 
Are  not  many  of  our  missions  modelled  as  they  should  be,  if 
our  object  and  expectation  were  to  furnish  a  fidl  supply  of 
preachers  from  Christendom  for  all  the  nations  of  the  heathen 
world,  now  and  for  ages  to  come ;  and  as  they  should  not  be, 
if  our  object  be  to  imitate  the  apostles  by  throwing  the  great 
amount  of  permanent  labor  upon  converted  natives,  and  intro- 
ducing what  the  Holy  Spirit  may  be  expected  to  make  a  self- 
sustaining,  self-propagating  Christianity? 

The  plan  suggested  would  involve  a  seminary  of  a  higher 
order  in  each  considerable  mission,  which  would  receive  pupils 
from  the  preparatory  schools,  and  conduct  them  through  a 
course  of  liberal  education  more  or  less  protracted.  These 
seminaries  should  be  commenced  on  a  small  scale,  and  enlarged 
no  faster  than  shall  be  necessary.  They  should  combine  the 
college  and  the  school  of  theology.  The  notion  that  instruc- 
tion in  the  principles  of  human  science  must  precede  the  study 
of  theology,  is  derived  from  the  schools  of  philosophy,  and  is 
not  countenanced  by  the  word  of  God.  The  plain,  simple 
theology  of  the  Scriptures  can  be  taught  to  youth,  and  even  to 
lieathen  youth,  in  every  stage  of  their  education.  The  institu- 
tions should  be  eminently  missionary  institutions.  The  whole 
course  of  education,  from  beginning  to  end,  should  be  christian. 
It  should,  be  no  part  of  the  object  of  these  seminaries  to  educate 
natives  for  the  law,  nor  for  medicine,  nor  for  civil  afiairs,  nor 
for  trade,  except  so  far  as  this  will  directly  promote  the  Inti- 
mate objects  of  the  missions  with  which  they  are  connected. 
The  course  of  instruction  should  be  planned  with  a  view  to 
raising  up,  through  the  blessing  of  God,  an  efficient  body  of  na- 
tive helpers  in  the  several  departments  of  missionary  labor — to 
be  teachers  of  schools,  catechists,  tutors  and  professors  in  the 
seminaries,  and,  above  all,  preachers  of  the  gospel,  pastors  of 
the  native  churches,  and  missionaries  to  the  neighboring  hea- 
then districts  and  countries.  For  this  purpose  the  semmaries 
should  be  fumbhed  with  competent  teachers,  and  with  all  ne- 
cessary books  and  apparatus,  and  a  press  should  generally  be  in 
their  neighborhood.* 


*  See  a  Statement  of  Princlplesj  on  which  miacionary  Seminanee 
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These  missioDary  seminaries  will  be  as  really  subordinate  to 
the  preaching  of  the  gospel,  as  are  the  theological  seminaries  of 
our  own  country.  If  we  teach  in  them,  and  in  so  doing  turn 
aside  in  any  degree  from  the  formal  ministry  of  the  word,  it  will 
be  that  we  may  multiply  teachers  and  ministers  of  the  word. 
Our  object  will  be  the^  more  eiSectually  to  plant  those  instru- 
inentalitiesy  which,  with  God's  blessing,  will  secure  for  the 
gospel  a  permanent  footing  and  constant  increase  in  heathen 
countries. 

Our  protracted  discussion  now  draws  to  its  conclusion.  We 
should  not  forget,  however,  to  glance  at  the  claims  of  education 
among  the  oriental  churches.  The  oriental  churches  are  the 
Coptic,  Syriac,  Greek  and  Armenian,  and  they  number  about 
six  millions  of  souls.  The  Copts  are  found  in  Egypt ;  the 
Syrians,  in  Syria,  Mesopotamia,  the  mountains  of  Koordistan, 
and  on  the  western  shore  of  Hindoostan  ;  the  Greeks,  in  Greece^ 
European  Turkey  and  Asia  Minor.  Many  of  the  Arabs  in 
Syria  are  of  the  Greek  church  ;  and  so  is  the  Georgian  nation, 
living  at  the  northern  base  of  Mount  Caucasus,  between  the 
Black  and  Caspian  Seas.  The  country  of  the  Armenians  lies 
between  Asia  Minor  and  Persia,  but  the  Armenians  are  a  com- 
mercial people  widely  scattered.  About  a  hundred  thousand 
Maronites  on  Mount  Lebanon,  and  nine  thousand  for  each  of 
the  sects  above  mentioned,  are  converts  to  papacy.  These 
are  relics  of  the  churches  planted  by  the  apostles.  To  them 
were  first  given  the  oracles  of  God,  and  from  them  emanated 
the  light  of  the  glorious  gospel  which  shines  upon  us.  "  But 
in  treading  over  again  the  tracks  of  the  apostles,"  says  the  Rev* 
Mr.  Smith,  "  I  have  sought  in  vain  for  an  individual  that  now 
breathes  the  spirit  of  Jesus,  unless  he  bad  borrowed  it  from  a 
foreign  source."''*  1  shall  content  myself  with  affirming,  that 
the  state  of  education  and  intelligence  is  much  lower  now,  in 
the  countries  where  the  oriental  churches  are  found,  than  it  was 
in  the  apostolical  times.  Even  if  it  were  not,  regarding  educa* 
tion  as  taking  the  place  of  miraculous  gifts,  and  as  our  only 
means  of  raising  up  teachers  and  preachers,  it  is  to  be  number- 
ed among  the  legitimate  objects  of  modern  missions  to  these 
churches.     The  necessity  ior  schools  sustained  by  missionary 

ehould  be  reared,  in  the  Appendix  to  the  28tb  (last)  Annual  Report 
of  the  A.  B.  C.  F.  Missions,  p.  151—155. 

*  Missionary  Sermons  and  Addresses,  p.  223. 
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societies,  is,  however,  less  urgent  among  the  oriental  Christians, 
than  in  heathen  nations ;  and  recent  indications  encourage  the 
helief,  that  we  may  pretty  easily  and  without  great  expense 
*^  provoke"  those  <;hurches  to  do  far  more  than  they  are  now 
doing  in  the  way  of  self-instruction. 

Thus  the  case  stands.     Apostolical  usage  has  been  urged 
upon  us  to  exclude  the  use  of  education  from  our  missioos, 
only  because  the  immense  difference  in  our  circumstances  has 
been  overlooked.     It  has   been  forgotten  that  their  missioDS 
were  to  the  most  civilized  nations  of  the  world,  and  that  ours 
(I  speak  not  only  of  those  to  pagans)  are  to  the  least  civilised ; 
that  theirs  were  to  a   people  comparatively  educated  and  re- 
fined, and  ours  are  to  a  people  uneducated,  and  lo  a  great 
extent  barbarian,  and  even  savage ;  that  miraculous  gifts  were 
conferred  by  the  Holy  Ghost  upon  their  gentile  converts,  so  that 
the  churches  might  be  promptly  and  e&ctually  supplied  with 
pastors  and  teachers,  while  notwithstanding  the  present  intel- 
lectual degradation  of  heathen  nati<His,  Infinite  Wisdom  no  long- 
er sees  it  best  to  bestow  such  gifts.     Thus  far  the  comparison 
is  against  us  ;  but  now  the  tables  turn.     We  have  a  knowledge 
of  the  wortd  such  as  thej  had  not ;  facilities  for  travelling  nr 
exceeding  theirs ;  paper,  printing-presses,  printed  books,  whers 
they  had  only  the  papyrus,  parchment,  the  written  page,  and 
the  voluminous  and  cosdy  manuscript.     In  these  circumstances, 
so  diverse  from  those  of  the  apostles,  why  demand  of  us  that 
we  use  no  means  for  publishing  the  gospel  except  what  they 
used  ?     Are  not  means  and  opportunities  talents  to  be  employ- 
ed— ^providential  gifts  bestowed  upon  us  with  special  reference 
to  the  advancement  of  God's  kingdom  of  grace  on  earth  ?     Why, 
when  the  Head  of  the  church  bids  us  go  into  all  the  world,  and 
has  provided  for  us  rail-roads,  and  steam-boats,  and  the  thou- 
sand improvements  in  modem  navigation,  should  we  go  on  foot, 
or  venture  out  to  sea,  without  compass,  or  quadrant,  in  some 
**  ship  of  Alexandria  ?"     Why,  when  he  bids  us  make  known 
the  gospel  to  every  creature,  should  we  depend  only  on  the 
living  voice  and  the  manuscript  ?     Why  should  we  not  avail 
ourselves  of  the  progress  of  mind,  of  art,  of  science  ?     Is  it  said, 
that  means  are  nothing  in  themselves,  that  the   power  which 
must  accomplish  the  work  is  of  God,  and  that  an  extended  ar- 
ray of  instrumentalities  has  a  tendency  to  make  us  rely  on  them 
and  forget  his  power  ?     This  is  all  true.     But  did  Paul  do  less 
because  his  planting  was  rather  by  itself,  and  God  must  give 
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the  increase  ?  Did  he  not  exert  all  his  strength,  and  plant  and 
water,  and  become  all  things  to  all  men,  and  put  into  requisition 
every  possible  means  to  save  them  ?  Unquestionably  he  did  ; 
and  so  should  we.  Creation,  education,  grace,  and  providence 
go  to  make  up  the  degree  of  our  accountability.  Still  it  is  a 
precious  truth,  that  we  are  no  less  dependent  on  the  influences 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  than  the  apostles  were.  None  of  our  plans 
will  succeed,  none  of  our  eflbrts  prosper,  without  his  influences. 
Go  where  we  will,  if  the  Holy  Spirit  go  not  with  us,  our  mis- 
sions, however  vigorously  prosecuted,^ will  fail.  Missionaries 
and  their  directors  and  patrons  have  not  felt  this  dependence 
enough.  There  is  no  danger  of  feeling  it  too  much.  When 
weak  in  ourselves,  we  are  strong  in  God.  But  faith  is  not  the 
only  grace  we  are  to  exercise*  We  must  practise  obedrence. 
We  must  act,  as  well  as  belieye.  Looking  unto  Jesus,  we 
must  do  with  our  might  whatsoever  our  hand  findeth  to  do,  for 
the  honor  of  his  name  and  the  advancement  of  bis  cause  on  iearth. 


ARTICLE    VL 
Reasons  for  the  Studt  of  the  Hebrew  Language.* 

Bj  Bl  B.  Edwardi,  Pror«nor  of  H«braw,  Thaolofieal  Straiaary,  ADdawr.  • 

The  Sixth  Article  of  the  Constitution  of  this  Seminary  pre- 
scribes, that  under  the  head  of  Sacred  Literature  shall  be  in- 
cluded "  Lectures  on  the  formation,  preservation  and  transmis- 
sion of  the  sacred  volume  ;  on  the  languages  in  which  the  Bi- 
ble was  originally  written  ;  on  the  Septuagint  version  of  the 
Old  Testament,  and  on  the  peculiarities  of  the  language  and 
style  of  the  New  Testament,  resulting  from,  this  version  and 
other  causes ;  on  the  history,  character,  use,  and  authority  of 
the  versions  and  manuscripts  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments ; 
on  the  canons  of  biblical  criticism  ;  on  the  authority  of  the  several 
books  of  the  sacred  code ;  on  the  apocryphal  books  of  both 
Testaments,  on  modem  translations  of  the  Bible,  more  par- 

*  This  Article  was  denvered  by  the  writer  as  an  Inaugural  Ad- 
dress, January  18, 1838,  in  the  Chapel  of  the  Theological  Seminary. 
It  is  now  published  in  coinpHaDce  with  the  wishes  of  some  persons 
who  heard  it. 
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ticularly  on  the  hbtory  and  character  of  our  Eoglisb  ver- 
sion ;  and  also  critical  lectures  on  the  various  readings  and  dif- 
ficult passages  in  the  sacred  writings." 

This  may  justly  be  regarded  as  acomprehensive  and  well* 
condensed  statement  of  the  main  points  in  a  course  of  sacred 
literature,  it  may,  possibly ,  be  considered  as  an  uncommonly 
liberal  outline,  if  we  take  into  account  the  period  in  which  it 
was  framed.  It  would  have  received,  however,  the  cocdial 
subscription  of  the  earliest  planters  of  New  England. 

John  Cotton,  the  first  minister  of  Boston,  was  able  to  con^ 
verse  in  Hebrew.*  Of  Samuel  Whiting  of  Lynn,  it  was  said, 
*^  that  he  was  especially  accurate  in  Hebrew,  in  which  primitive 
and  expressive  language  he  took  great  delight."  Of  the  very 
first  settlers  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  not  less  than  twenty  had 
been  educated  at  the  English  universities.  The  appointed 
course  of  studies  in  Harvard  college,  at  its  origin,  embraced 
Hebrew,  Chaldee,  and  Syriac.f  Mr.  Dunster,  the  first  president, 
was  understood  to  have  been  well  acquainted  with  the  oriental 
languages.^  Mr.  Chauncy,  his  successor,  was  admirably  skilled 
in  the  learned  lan^ages,  particularly  the  oriental.  In  his 
acquisition  of  the  Hebrew  he  derived  no  small  benefit,  during 
the  space  of  a  year,  from  the  conversation  of  a  Jew.  He  was 
the  friend  of  archbishop  Usher,  and  had  been,  successively, 
professor  of  Hebrew  and  of  Greek,  at  the  university  of  Cam- 
bridge, England.     When  he  attended  prayers  in  the  hall  at 


*  *^  Wherein  this  is  not  unworthy  the  taking  notice  of;  that  when 
the  poser  came  to  examine  him  in  the  Hebrew  tongue,  the  place  that 
he  took  trial  of  him  by  was  that  Isarah  3,  against  the  excessive  brave- 
ly of  the  haughty  daughters  of  Zion  ;  which  hath  more  hard  words 
in  it,  than  any  place  of  the  Bible  within  so  short  a  compaas ;  and 
therefore,  though  a  present  construction  and  resolution  thereof  might 
have  put  a  good  Hebrician  to  a  stand,  yet  such  was  his  dexterity,  as 
made  those  difficult  words  fiicil,  and  rendered  him  a  prompt  respon- 
dent.*'—!^ of  Cotion  fty  John  Mrton, 

t  "The  fifth  day  reads  Hebrew,  and  the  Easteme  Tongues.  Gram- 
mar to  the  first  yeare,  houre  the  8th.  To  the  2d,  Chaldee,  at  the  9th* 
honre.  To  the  3d,  Syriack  at  the  10th  houre.  Aftemoone.  The 
first  yeare  practise  in  the  Bible  at  the  2d  houre.  The  2d»  in  Ezra 
and  Daniel,  at  the  3d  houre.  The  3d,  at.  the  4th  houre,  in  Troedui 
New  Testament."— JVhff  EngtamPs  Firtt  DruiU^  London^  164a 

t  It  was  on  this  account,  probably,  that  he  was  employed  to  **  re- 
vise and  publisb,  the  Bay  Psalm  Book^"  printed  at  Cambridge,  m 
164a 
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Harvard  college,  in  the  morning,  he  usually  expounded  a 
chapter  of  the  Old  Testament,  which  was  first  reacj  from  He- 
brew by  one  of  his  pupils ;  and  in  the  evening,  a  chapter  of  the 
New  Testament,  read  from  the  Greek.  Thomas  Thacher,  the 
first  minister  of  the  old  South  Church,  Boston,  having  spent 
several  years  under  the  tuition  of  president  Chauncy,  while  the 
latter  was  minister  of  Scituate,  became  well-skilled  in  Arabic, 
Syriac  and  Hebrew  ;  in  the  last  named  language,  he  composed 
a  lexicon.*  The  thesis,  which  Cotton  Mather  maintained, 
when  he  received  his  second  degree,  was  **  the  divine  origin  of 
the  Hebrew  points,"  though  he  afterwaids  saw  reason  to 
change  his  mind,  and  to  hold  to  the  contrary  opinion  to  the 
last.  During  seven  years  after  his  graduation,  he  prepared 
students  for  admission  to  college,  hearing  recitations  every  day 
in  the  original  Scriptures,  giving  particular  attention  to  the 
Hebrew. 

In  the  burying-ground  in  the  town  of  Northborougb,  in  this 
State,  there  is  a  monument,  on  which  the  following  is  the  in- 
scription in  part : 

'^  A  native  branch  of  Judah  see, 

Which  once  from  off  its  olive  broke^ 
Regrafted  from  the  living  tree, 
Of  the  reviviDg  sap  partook." 

This  "  native  branch"  was  Judah  Monis,  the  first  regular  in* 
structor  of  Hebrew  at  Harvard  college.  He  was  by  birth  and 
religion  a  Jew,  but  embraced  the  christinn  faith,  and  was  pub- 
licly baptised  at  Cambridge  in  1722.  The  Rev.  Dr*  Benja- 
min Colman  of  Boston  preached  a  sermon  on  the  occasion 
which  was  published.  In  the  preface,  he  remarks,  that  '^  Mr. 
Monis  is  a  master  and  critic  in  the  Hebrew.  He  reads,  speaks, 
writes  and  interprets  it  with  great  readiness  and  accura- 
cy, and  is  truly  didaxuxog  apt  to  teach.  His  diligence  and 
industry,  together  with  his  ability,  are  known  unto  many,  who 
have  seen  his  grammar  and  Nomenclator  Hebrew  and  English, 
as  also  his  translation  of  the  Creed  and  the  Lord's  Prayer,  the 
Thirty-Nine  Articles  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  the  As- 
sembly's Shorter  Catechism  into  Hebrew."!    For  his  Hebrew 

*  Wisner's  Hist  of  the  CMd  South  CHurch,  p.  12. 

t  It  was  voted  by  the  corporatioo,  April  30, 1722,  "  that  Mr.  Judah 
Monis  be  improved  aa  an  instructor  in  the  Hebrew  language  in  the 
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granimar  the  corporatioa  paid  biin  £35.  He  made  use  of 
the  vowel  points  in  this  grammar,  and  insisted  tbat  tbey  were 
essential  to  the  right  pronunciation  of  the  language.  He  resign- 
ed his  office  in  1761.  On  the  7th  of  September,  in  the  same 
year,  the  corporation  voted,  "  that  Sir  Sewall  be  the  Hebrew 
instructor  in  Harvard  College  this  year."  He  was  re-cbosen  in 
1762  and  1763.  In  1764,  the  Hancock  Professorship  of  the 
Hebrew  and  other  Oriental  Languages  was  established,  from  a 
legacy  of  Thomas  Hancock,  an  opulent  merchant  of  Boston, 
who  died  August  1,  1764.  This  was  the  fii^t  professorship 
founded  in  America  by  a  native.  Stephen  Sewall  was  elected 
the  6rst  professor  on  this  foundation.  His  qualifications  for  the 
office  were  so  preeminent,  tbat  he  was  probably  the  only  one 
who  was  thought  of  to  fill  it.  Besides  his  instructions  in  He* 
brew  and  Chaldee,  he  was  required  to  teach  in  a  more  private 
way,  such  students  as  should  desire  it,  in  the  Samaritan,  the 
Syriac  and  the  Arabic.  No  Amerk^an,  previously,  bad  acquir- 
ed so  extensive  an  acquaintance  with  eastern  learning  as  Pro- 
fessor Sewall.  His  Greek  odes  were  praised  by  the  English  re- 
viewers. He  corresponded  with  Kennicott  and  other  learned 
foreign  orientalists.  He  prepared  a  Greek  Prosody  and  LexkxMi, 
a  Hebrew  grammar.,  a  Hebrew  and  Chaldee  Lexk^on,  (now  in 
Ms.  in  the  library  of  Harvard  University),  and  pushed  his  stud- 
ies into  the  Ethiopic  and  Persian. 

President  Stiles  speaks  of  Dr.  Cutler,  the  second  rector  of 
Tale  College,  as  a  "  great  Hebrrcian  and  orientalist."  The 
vehement  literary  ardor  of  Dr.  Stiles  himself  is  well  known. 
He  would  actually  compass  sea  and  land  to  get  the  sight  of  a 
Jewish  rabbi  or  a  piece  of  vellum.  In  May,  )767,  says  his  be- 
ographer.  Dr.  Holmes,  he  commenced  the  study  of  the  Hebrew. 
In  the  first  five  days,  he  read  the  Psalms.  In  one  month,  he 
translated  all  the  Psalms  from  Hebrew  into  Latin.  In  1768, 
be  commenced  Arabic,  Syriac,  Chaldee,  and  Rabbinic.  In 
1769,  he  copied  an  Arabic  volume,  and  translated  it  from  the 
original.  He  then,  as  be  terms  it,  "  dipped  into  Persian  and 
Coptic." 

__._         . I. .  _ ■ — ^   A.  m 

college,^  and  tbat  his  salary  for  one  year  should  be  £70.  AH  the 
undergraduates,  except  the  fresbmeo  and  such  others  as  should  bo 
exempted  by  the  faculty,  were  required  to  attend  his  instructions  on 
four  days  in  the  week.  He  was  re-chosen  in  1723,  and  in  172C  He 
then  appears  to  have  become  a  pennanent  instructor.  See  Worees* 
cer  Magazine,  II.  180,  and  Peirce's  UisL  of  Harvard  Uni  venity»  p.  iSi 
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During  the  latter  part  of  the  last  ceotury,  however,  the  in" 
terest  in  oriental  literature  had  greatly  declined.  The  study  of 
Hebrew  was  not,  indeed,  entirely  neglected  in  the  colleges 
which  more  recently  came  into  existence.  Professor  John 
Smith  of  Dartmouth  College  gave  instruction  in  Hebrew  and 
compiled  a  grammar  of  the  language. 

The  knowledge  of  eastern  learning,  possessed  by  the  fathers 
of  New  England,  was  doubtless,  jn  some  instances,  curious  and 
ill-digested,  possibly,  superficial,  rather  than  profound  and  prac- 
tical. When  we  take  into  account,  however,  the  ruggedoess 
of  the  times,  the  pressure  of  other  and  indispensable  duties,  and 
the  very  imperfect  lexical  and  grammatical  helps,  we  cannot 
but  be  astonished,  that  so  much  progress  was  made.  More 
attention,  comparatively,  was  bestowed  on  the  study  of  Hebrew 
during  the  first  fifty  years  after  the  settlement  of  New  England, 
than  has  been  given  to  it  at  any  subsequent  period,  not  except- 
ing the  present  century.  No  generation  of  biblical  students 
has  arisen  in  England,  which  can  be  compared  to  the  Ushers, 
the  Seldens,  the  Lightibots,  the  Pococks,  the  Castells  and  the 
Waltons  of  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Dr.  Light- 
foot  gave  his  invaluable  oriental  library  to  Harvard  College. 
The  flame  of  sacred  learning  which  rose  high  in  their  Trinity* 
and  Immanuel,  was  rekindled  on  our  wintry  shores  and  amid 
our  unbroken  forests.  Our  fathers  did  not  avail  themselves  of 
the  common  excuse — want  of  time — for  the  neglect  of  the 
study  in  question.  One  of  these  venerable  men,  who  had  read 
himself  blind,  and  who  was  accustomed  to  derive  consolation  from 
the  thought,  that  his  eyes  would  be  opened  at  the  resurrection 
of  the  just,  performed  the  duties  of  a  laborious  parish  minister, 
in  a  new  settlement,  and  also  of  a  teacher  of  youth.  Another 
individual,  who  was  the  pastor  of  an  English  church,  a  preacher 
to  several  native  congregations,  and  the  creator  of  an  Indian 
language,  did  not  lack  time  to  pursue  his  Hebrew  studies. 

But  it  is  not  ray  intention  to  dwell  on  these  interesting  facts 
in  the  early  records  of  New  England.  Before  proceeding  to 
the  main  purpose  of  this  address,  I  wished  to  fortify  myself 
with  good  examples,  and  to  show  that  ancient  precedents  were 
in  my  favor. 

I  shall  attempt,  in  the  ensuing  remarks,  to  adduce  some  rea- 
sons why  the  study  of  the  Hebrew  language  should  be  made  a 
part  of  a  liberal  education,  and  be  put  into  the  same  category 
with  Latin  and  Greek*    There  is  no  adequate  cause  for  con* 
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fining  the  study  to  a  small  part  of  one  of  the  professions.  Why 
should  it  not  be  considered  as  the  common  privilege  of  all  the 
professions  ?  I  know  of  but  one  argument  against  its  introduc- 
tion into  our  present  courses  of  collegiate  study ; — ^they  are  al- 
ready pre-occupied  and  crowded  with  other  branches  of  learn- 
ing. Were  one  or  two  additional  years,  however,  allowed  to 
the  preparatory  schook  ;  were  the  elements  of  Latin  and  Greek 
thoroughly  mastered  at  our  academies,  as  they  ought  to  be, 
and  as  they  are  at  two  or  three  of  them,  an  opening  might  be 
found- somewhere  in  the  four  college  years  for  the  histories  of 
Moses  and  for  the  songs  of  David.  No  considerate  roao  would 
dislodge  the  Latin  and  Greek  classics  fix>m  the  place  which 
they  now  occupy.  Still,  Isaiah  is,  in  all  respects — ^in  simplici- 
ty, in  fire,  in  originality,  in  sublimity — as  worthy  of  study  as 
Homer.  The  Lamentations  of  Jeremiah  will  not  yield  to  the 
Elegies  of  Tyrtaeus.  These  things  ought  to  be  done,  while 
the  other  should  not  be  left  undone. 

1.  An  argument  for  the  study  of  Hebrew  may  be  derived  from 
the  fact,  that  great  eminence  in  the  pursuit^  on  the  part  of  a 
few  individuals,  cannot  be  expected  in  the  absence  of  a  genera) 
cultivation  of  the  language. 

It  has  been  argued,  that  we  need  a  few  men  well-skilled  in 
the  original  Scriptures  to  serve  as  defenders  of  the  faith  when 
attacked  on  critical  grounds,  while  the  great  body  of  the  clergy 
and  of  the  educated  laity  may  safely  neglect  or  but  imperfectly 
acquire  the  branch  of  knowledge  in  Question.  That  this  genera) 
position  is  untenable,  it  were  periectly  easy  to  demonstrate. 
Of  the  ten  thousand,  or  twelve  thousand  ministera  of  Christ  in 
the  United  States,  more  than  ten,  or  fifty,  or  one  hundred,  or 
one  thousand  ought  to  be  intimately  conversant  with  the  origi- 
nal documents  of  their  faith.  Allowing,  however,  that  a  few 
men,  well  trained  as  original  investigators  would  meet  the  ex- 
igency, still  we  contend,  that  this  small  number  could  not  be 
raised  up  amidst  a  surrounding  ignorance,  or  a  general  apathy, 
in  relation  to  the  pursuit.  No  one  acquainted  with  the  history 
of  the  world,  or  with  the  nature  of  man,  can  entertain  an  ex- 
pectation so  fallacious. 

Why  is  England  destitute,  and  why  has  she  always  been 
destitute,  of  great  masters  in  music  ?  Because  her  people  ha? e 
no  taste  for  it.  It  is  not  taught  in  her  schook.  There  is  no 
chord  running  through  her  bustling  population,  which  a  mighty 
minstrel,  rising  up,  could  touch.     It  is  the  flight  of  the  shuttle 
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and  the  stroke  of  the  hammer  for  which  England  has  ears,— 
none  for  the  charming  symphony  that  wakens  raptures  high. 
Why  has  Germany  produced  Handel,  Haydn,  Mozart,  Bee- 
thoven, Weber,  and  nearly  all  the  other  distinguished  original 
composers  of  music  ?  Because  these  men  could  be  understood 
and  relished  all  over  Germany.  Every  peasant  is  a  singer ; 
every  family  is  an  orchestra.  Her  entire  population  is  impreg- 
nated with  the  spirit  of  song.  It  is  considered  to  be  no  more 
difficult  nor  remarkable  to  read  and  write  music  in  the  schools, 
than  it  is  to  read  and  write  language.  This  universal  diffusion 
of  the  musical  taste  does  not  cramp  genius,  or  prevent  the  rise 
of  great  men ;  on  the  contrary,  it  enlivens  genius,  and  creates 
masters  who  become  the  teachers  of  Christendom.* 

Why  has  France  been  eminent  above  other  nations  for  math- 
ematical development,  so  that  we  can  hardly  count  up  her 
Clairauts,  Lalandes,  Laplaces,  Lagranges,  Biots,  Aragos  ? 
Because  mathematics  have  been  highly  honored  by  sovereign 
and  by  people,  not  merely  in  the  practical  applications,  but  in 
the  most  abstract  analyses.  Her  scientific  men  have  not  risen 
up  alone,  like  a  single  cedar  on  the  sides  of  Lebanon.  Multi- 
tudes of  young  men,  educated  in  her  schools  and  sent  forth  in 
her  armies,  have  been  eminent  mathematicians. 

Sacred  literature  holds  out  like  examples.  England,  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  had  a  constellation  of  profound  linguists. 
Learned  travellers  were  despatched  to  the  East ;  manuscripts 
and  books  were  collected  ;  oriental  professorships  were  found- 
ed ;  archbishops  laid  out  their  revenues  in  buying  coins. 
Cromwell,  "  who  chose  men  for  places  and  not  places  for  men," 
opened  his  republican  chest.  Translations,  collations,  and 
gigantic  polyglotts  were  the  result.  While  the  general  interest 
continued,  eminent  scholars  were  not  wanting. 

Thus  it  is  in  Germany.     Her  biblical  scholars,  who  are 

*  "  I  always  loved  music  ;  whoao  hath  skill  in  this  art,  the  same  is 
of  good  kind,  fitted  for  all  things ;  we  must  of  necessity  maintain 
music  in  schools ;  a  schoolmaster  ought  to  have  skill  in  music  ;  other- 
wise, I  would  not  regard  hira,  neither  should  we  ordnin  young  fellows 
to  the  office  of  preaching,  except  they  have  l>een  before  well  exer- 
cised and  practised  in  the  school  of  music.  Music  is  a  fair  gift  of 
God,  and  near  allied  to  divinity.  I  would  not  for  a  great  matter  be 
destitute  of  the  small  skill  in  music  which  I  have.  The  youth  ought 
to  be  brought  up  and  accustomed  to  this  art,  for  it  maketh  fine  and 
expert  people."— LutibeHs  TabU  Talk,  London^  1653,  p.  500. 
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known  the  world  over,  did  not  rise  up  isolated,  without  sympt- 
'  thy  or  encouragement.  All  the  middle  and  most  of  the  north 
of  Europe  were  spectators  or  competitors.  Hosts  of  ardent 
scholars  were  pressing  on  behind  them.  They  were  borne  up- 
ward by  an  impulse  which  they  could  not  resist.  Outward 
things  combined  with  the  inward  resolution  and  contributed 
materially  to  the  result. 

It  is  not  denied  that  there  are  apparent  exceptions  to  this 
position.  It  has  been  strenuously  argued,  that  a  state  of  semi* 
barbarism  is  the  most  favorable  for  eminence  in  some  of  the 
fine  arts,  particularly  in  poetry.  David,  it  has  been  said, 
reached  by  one  bound,  the  highest  place  in  lyric  composition. 
Homer  flourished  when  the  Greeks  lived  in  caves  and  fed  on 
acorns.  Yet  these  are  not  to  be  viewed  altogether  as  excep- 
tions. The  people  who  had  in  their  remembrance  such  strains 
as  the  sister  of  Moses  sang  at  the  Red  sea,  such  words  as  Mo- 
ses himself  delivered  on  the  plains  of  Moab,  such  triumphal 
songs  as  that  of  Deborah,  by  the  brook  Kishon,  could  not  hot 
furi)ish  many  minds  kindred  to  that  of  David.  And  it  is  not 
certain  but  that  Homer  has  collected  the  spoils  of  a  thousand 
preceding  or  contemporary  bards,  whose  names  have  fiided 
away  partly  in  the  accidents  of  time,  and  not  merely  through 
his  own  transcendent  efiulgence. 

In  every  department  of  labor,  men  are  made  for  each  other. 
They  need  the  cheering  sympathy  and  the  generous  coopera- 
tion of  fellow-laborers.  Were  there  none  to  share  the  pleasures 
of  success,  one  half  of  its  value  would  be  wanting.  A  modest 
man  does  not  wish  to  acquire  languages,  that  he  may  be  stared 
at  as  the  eighth  wonder  of  the  world.  Ordinarily  he  will  have 
no  heart  to  labor,  unless  he  is  surrounded  by  a  community  who 
can  properly  estimate  his  productions.  What  motive  lias  he 
to  push  his  researches  far  beyond  the  point  where  they  would 
be  generally  appreciated  ?  What  security,  moreover,  has  the 
church,  that  he  will  not  involve  himself  with  them  in  errors  and 
absurdities  ?  He  needs  around  him  the  safeguard  of  a  vigilant, 
as  well  as  the  support  of  a  sympathizing  community. 

2.  My  second  argument  for  the  more  general  study  of  the 
Hebrew  is,  that  we  may  be  better  prepared  to  take  all  proper 
advantage  of  the  immense  stores  of  erudition  on  the  general 
subject  which  have  been  collected  in  Germany. 

Nothing  is  more  common,  and  nothing  is  more  unfounded, 
than  national  prejudice.     The  name  of  a  Frenchman  with  sonoe 
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EersoDs,  is  a  synonym  for  the  want  of  all  sound  and  sober 
mming.  With  others,  the  common  sense  and  the  practical 
talent  of  the  Englishman  are  worth  all  the  world  besides. 
Not  a  few  extol  Germany  as  the  great  centre  of  civilization- 
while  her  neighbors  are  groping  in  twilight.  On  the  other 
band^  multitudes  can  see  nothing  there  but  cloudy  metaphysics 
and  learned  atheism.  But  the  truth  is  not  contained  in  these 
omnivorous  generalizations.  The  spirit  of  the  gospel  requires 
us  to  judge  of  nations  with  the  same  candor  and  generous  dis* 
crimination  which  we  should  exercise  towards  individual  men. 
A  liberal  education  fails  in  one  of  its  most  precious  fruits,  if  it 
does  not  lead  the  scholar  to  estimate  every  part  of  the  earth  in 
some  such  manner  as  we  might  suppose  a  pure-minded  inhabi* 
tant  of  another  world  does.  God  has  set  one .  nation  over 
against  another,  as  be  has  the  organs  of  the  human  body,  that 
there  might  be  mutual  dependence  and  cooperation.  His 
national  gifts  are  not  to  be  idolatrously  magnified,  nor  to  be 
sullenly  set  at  nought.  France  needs  the  English  steadiness 
and  the  English  wisdom.  England  might  condescend  to  look 
over  the  channel  for  mathematical  and  medical  science.  In  the 
fields  of  literature,  the  Germans  are  unsurpassed.  As  intellec- 
tual explorers,  they  rise  up  by  thousands.  They  have  hardi- 
ness of  body,  iron  resolution,  patience,  a  sustaining  enthusiasm, 
a  spirit  of  vigorous  competition,  a  high  hereditary  character  to 
be  maintained,  and  a  learned  and  munificent  government.  In 
the  department  of  sacred  philology,  their  researches  have  been 
extensive  and  profound  and  the  results  abundant.  The  Hebrew 
and  its  cognate  dialects,  they  have  subjected  to  searching  and 
discjiminating  examinations.  Grammars  and  lexicons,  intro- 
doctions,  commentaries,  geographical  treatises,  elaborate  essays 
on  particular  topics,  and  an  almost  infinite  number  of  miscel- 
laneous compositions  attest  their  wonderful  diligence.  But 
these  immense  treasures,  in  order  fully  to  meet  the  wants  of 
our  community,  require  selection  and  arrangement — ^not  simply 
a  transfusion  into  our  language,  but  an  adaptation  to  our  modes 
of  thinking,  to  our  taste  and  methods  in  illustration,  to  our 
theological  tendencies,  and  to  our  general  spirit.  For  many  of 
their  peculiarities  as  a  theorizing  and  unpractical  race,  the 
Germans  are  not  in  fault.  Not  a  few  of  the  channels  of  activity 
are  closed  up  against  them,  by  their  government,  which  may  be 
called  a  good,  paternal  despotism.  In  numerous  cases,  the 
productions  of  the  German  press  demand  emendation,  and  puri« 
Vol..  XII.  No.  31.  16 
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fication,  if  not  an  entire  remodelling.  We  are  not  called  upon  to 
augment  the  stores  of  English  inBdelity.  The  products  of  the 
neological  school  may  be  left,  as  a  general  thing,  to  perish  on 
the  ground  which  gave  them  birth.  The  writings  of  some  of 
the  principal  evangelical  theologians  of  Germany  have  not^by 
any  means,  all  the  value  which  their  ardent  admirers  attributed 
to  them  on  their  first  introduction  to  our  community.  Scbleier* 
macher,  whose  life  is  regarded  as  an  era  in  Germany,  seemed  to 
have  been  long  struggling  to  attain  what  he  might  havefound  by 
opening  the  pages  of  our  Dr.  Bellamy.  The  notions  which  are 
generally  entertained  on  the  continent  of  Europe  in  respect  to 
the  observance  of  the  Sabbath,  we  should  not  wish  to  have 
transplanted  here. 

With  these  exceptions,  however,  the  Gennans  possess  mines 
of  inestimable  wealth,  which  ought  to  be  opened  for  the  benefit 
of  the  world.  They  are  now,  comparatively,  unworked  or  on- 
known.  The  social  and  political  circumstances  of  the  German 
States  are  such  as  not  to  admit  of  the  employment  and  dtfiusion 
of  their  stores  of  learning  in  a  thousand  ways  accessible  to  those 
who  speak  the  English  tongue.  A  large  part,  however,  of  their 
biblical  labors  are  unappreciable  by  us.  To  use  a  favorite  term 
of  theirs,  we  have  not  reached  the  point  of  development.  We 
are  not  able  to  grapple  with  their  learning,  nor  sympathize  with 
their  spirit.  Innumerable  treatises,  bearing  on  important  points 
in  the  interpretation  of  the  Old  Testament,  remain  sditary 
copies  in  two  or  three  of  our  libraries,  because  English  ver- 
sions of  them  could  not  be  sold.  Some  of  these  essays  would 
be  of  essential  aid  to  all  those  foreign  missionaries  who  are 
called  to  the  office  of  translating  the  Scriptures. 

Moreover,  it  seems  to  be  the  especial  duty  of  the  scholars  of 
this  country  to  give  to  the  treatises  in  question  currency  in  the 
English  tongue.  The  few  individuals  in  Great  Britain,  who 
have  the  ability  and  the  inclination  to  engage  in  these  pursuits, 
are  almost  wholly  withdrawn  to  the  vindication  of  their  politi- 
cal and  ecclesiastical  rights.  Few  results,  comparatively,  can 
be  expeqjted  in  that  country,  till  the  civil  storms  are  blown  over, 
or  till  the  exclusive  regard  to  what  is  immediately  practical 
shall  give  place  to  juster  views. 

3.  The  importance  of  the  study  of  the  Hebrew  language 
may  be  argued  from  its  efifect  in  strengthening  the  faith  of  the 
student  in  the  genuineness  and  divine  authority  of  the  Scriptures. 
'   The  Roman  Catbdic  binds  up  certun  apocryphal  books 
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with  the  Old  Testament.  But  it  would  seem  hardly  possible 
for  a  reader  of  commoo  discernmeDt  not  to  perceive  instantly 
that  the  claims  of  these  books  to  inspiration  rest  on  a  very  pre* 
carious  basis.  To  render  this  obvious,  tbey  need  only  to  be 
read  in  connection  with  the  canonical  books.  These  latter 
have  the  unstudied  guilelessness,  the  transparency,  the  uniform 
dignity  of  divine  truth  ;  the  former  may  have  traces  of  proceed- 
ing from  honest  and  pious  minds,  but  the  dignity  is  not  sustain- 
ed ;  the  simplicity  is  an  imitation  ;  they  contain,  not  unfrequent- 
ly,  jejune  repetitions  and  puerilities.  Their  inferbrity  is  ren- 
dered more  striking  by  their  position.  Tobit  would  be  a  re- 
spectable story  if  it  were  not  crowded  in  between  Malachi  and 
Matthew.  But  placed  where  it  is,  it  is  brought  into  most  unfortu- 
nate proximity  with  the  writings  whose  purity,  decorum  and 
consistency  indicate  tlieir  higher  origin.  Thus  our  con6dcnce 
in  the  divinity  of  God^'s  word  is  materially  strengthened.  It 
arises  in  part  from  feeling.  We  cannot  describe  the  process. 
Before  we  are  aware,  the  perception  of  the  difference  between  the 
two  classes  of  writing  has  become  a  part  of  our  consciousness. 

But  if  such  is  the  effect  in  comparing  the  apocryphal  books 
with  our  excellent  English  version  of  the  Old  Testament,  the 
contrast  is  much  heightened  by  examining  the  former  in  con- 
nection with  the  original  of  the  latter.  The  Hebrew  has  the 
«gnatures  of  a  simplicity  and  a  freshness,  which  no  translation 
can  fully  copy,  unless  it  be  itself  inspired.  It  is  the  freshness 
of  Eden  on  the  seventh  morning  of  the  creation  ;  it  is  the  sim^ 
plicity  of  patriarchs  and  prophets ;  it  is  the  innocent  guilelessness 
of  angels.  Our  translation  is  faithful  to  the  sense  of  the  origi- 
nal, and  it  will  be  an  everlasting  monument  of  the  powers  of 
the  English  language,  especially  in  its  Anglo-Saxon  features. 
Sut  it  is  no  disparagement  to  the  version  to  assert,  that  it  does 
not  give  us  aU  the  vitality  and  beauty  of  the  original.  In  read- 
ing the  latter,  we  cannot  but  feel,  that  we  have  passed  into  the  holy 
of  holies ;  the  proofs  of  divinity  are  thick  around  us.  We  do 
not  simply  know  that  our  faith  in  these  records  is  firm,  we  feel^ 
that  it  is.  * 

We  may  arrive  at  the  same  conclusion  in  another  way.  The 
translator  must,  in  many  cases,  select  one  word,  the  bc^t  which 
be  can  find,  to  express  the  sense  of  the  original  word.  He 
cannot  employ  amplification,  paraphrase,  circumlocution.  He 
must  take  a  single  substantive,  or  a  single  epithet ;  else  he 
weakens,  or  obscures  the  passage.     He  very  properly  renders 
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the  verb  *^3^  by  its  fifth  signification,  to  tptak.  He  caonot 
even  allude  to  the  other,  and  more  primary  meanings — to  ar- 
range, to  guide,  to  follow,  and  to  lie  in  wait.  He  rightly  trans- 
lates the  noun  ^%  by  path  or  roaH,  without  even  hinting  that 
it  has  also  the  meaning  of  act  of  goin<^,  journey,  mode  of  Uving, 
conduct  towards  God  and  man,  religion,  destiny  or  the  way  in 
which  it  goes  with  any  one.  Thus  with  many  other  terms 
which  might  be  mentioned.  The  sight  of  the  original  word 
will  suggest  to  the  reader,  not  simply  the  substantial  signifies* 
tion  of  it  in  the  passage,  but  all  the  related  significations  near  or 
remote.  At  a  single  glance,  he  has  the  history  of  the  word — 
not  to  confuse  his  conceptions,  but  to  enlarge  them  and  render 
them  more  vivid.  A  sint^ie  word  in  the  translation  expresses 
the  idea  of  the  original  substantially.  But  to  unfold  the  sense 
in  the  various  shades  of  it,  in  the  utmost  perfection,  the  ety- 
mology of  the  word  is,  perhaps,  required,  or  the  signification 
is  paitly  contained  in  some  other  ramification  from  the  root* 
Thus  there  will  be  a  vivid  apprehension  of  the  passage.  The 
chapacters  of  the  revelation  will  stand  out  in  bolder  relief.  The 
student  will  feel  that  he  is  no  longer  dealing  with  shadows ; 
what  he  especially  needs  he  will  gain — not  faith  in  its  lower 
forms,  but  a  living  and  enduring  impression  of  the  great  reali- 
ties which  are  couched  beneath  the  terms  which  are  daily  com- 
ing under  his  eye. 

He  wiU,  also,  attain  to  a  more  intelligent  convictioo  of  the 
truth  of  some  particular  facts  or  doctrines.  We  may  select, 
for  instance,  that  of  the  original  unity  of  the  human  race. 
It  seems  now  to  be  fully  proved,  that  one  speech,  substan- 
titdiy  so  called,  pervaded  a  considerable  portion  of  Ikirope  and 
Asia  and  united  in  a  bond  of  union,  nations  professing  the  most 
irreconcilable  religions,  with  the  most  dissimilar  institutions, 
and  bearing  but  a  slight  resemblance  in  physiognomy  and  color. 
This  language  or  family  of  languages,  is  the  IndoGermanic,  or 
Indo-European.  By  further  researches,  it  appears  to  be  es- 
tablished, that  this  family  is  connected  with  the  Semitic,  of 
which  the  Hebrew  is  a  dialect,  not  by  a  few  verbal  coincidences, 
but  linked  together,  both  by  points  of  actual  conuct,  and  by  tbe 
interposition  of  the  Coptic,  grounded  on  tbe  essential  structure 
and  most  necessary  forms  of  the  three.*  In  the  common  He- 
brew Lexicon,  now  used  in  this  institution,  whole  families  of 


*  Dr.  Wiseman^  Laeturaa,  p.  GS. 
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biikeral  roots  ai^  iihistrated  by  aaalpgies  from  the  Indo-Ger- 
tnanic  tongues,  proving  that  the  Hebrew  in  its  primary  ele- 
ments, approaches  much  nearer  both  to  the  European  and  the 
Southern  Asiatic  languages,  than  has  been  generally  supposed. 
£very  investigation  in  this  field,  and  it  is  one  of  boundless  ex- 
tent and  but  just  opened,  increases  the  credibility  of  the  Mosaic 
liistory  of  the  creation  of  man,  and  helps  to  confute  a  standing 
cavil  of  infidelity,  arising  from  the  existing  diversities  in  the 
language,  color,  and  physical  organization  of  our  race.  The 
diligent  student  of  the  original  Scriptures  will  be  constantly 
meeting  with  unexpected  and  interesting  discoveries,  which  will 
afford  him  a  satisfaction  akin  to  that  felt  on  the  solving  of  some 
long  studied  mathematical  problem. 

We  have  not  space  to  illustrate  the  local  evidence  furnished 
by  the  Hebrew  language,  in  the  successive  stages  of  its  history, 
oi  the  honesty  of  the  sacred  historians.  When  the  Israelites 
were  in  Egypt,  Egyptian  words  were  incorporated  with  the 
language.  There  was  a  strong  infusion  of  Cbaldeeisms,  when 
the  people  were  in  Babylon.  Some  of  the  later  books  contain 
words  of  Persian  origin.  Thus  the  language  is  a  standing  me- 
morial of  the  general  truth  of  the  history. 

But  we  hasten  to  consider ; 

4.  The  influence  of  the  study  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  on 
the  imagination  and  the  taste. 

The  imagination  is  not  a  modification  of  memory  or  of  any 
other  mental  faculty.  It  is  an  original  quality  of  the  mind.  It 
tias  the  power  of  conferring  additional  properties  upon  an  ob- 
ject, or  of  abstracting  from  it  some  of  those  which  it  actually 
poseesses,  and  of  thus  enabling  the  object  to  react,  like  a  new 
Sttbstance,  upon  the  mind  which  has  performed^  the  process. 
It  has  also  the  power  of  shaping  and  of  creating  by  innumerable 
methods.  It  consolidates  numbers  into  unity  and  separates 
imity  into  numbers.*  '^  It  draws  all  things  to  one — makes 
things  animate  and  inanimate,  beings  with  their  attributes,  sub- 
jects and  their  accessories  take  one  color,  and  serve  to  one 
efiect."t  In  its  highest  or  creative  power,  the  imagination 
belongs  only  to  the  few  great  poets.  But  the  faculty  is,  doubt- 
less, possessed  by  all  men,  though,  in  some  cases,  it  is  faintly, 

*  See  these  ideas  beautifully  expanded  and  Jllustrated  in  the  Pre- 
faces to  Wordsworth's  Poetry,  Boston  edition,  1824. 

t  Charles  Lamb,  on  the  Genius  and  Character  of  Hogarth,  Works, 
Vol.  II.  p.  391.    ^ew  York  edition. 
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or  not  at  all  developed.  Whoever  can  read  with  iDtelligeiioe 
and  sympathy  a  genuine  poet  has  imagination. 

^^  The  grand  storehouses  of  enthusiastic  and  meditative  im* 
agination,  as  distinguished  from  human  and  dramatic  imagina- 
tion/' remarks  a  great  living  writer,  '^  are  the  prophetic  and  lyri- 
cal parts  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  the  works  of  Milton,  to 
which  I  cannot  forbear  to  add  those  of  Spenser.  I  select  these 
writers  in  preference  to  those  of  Greece  and  Rome,  because  the 
anthropomorphitism  of  the  pagan  religion  subjected  the  minds 
of  the  greatest  poets  in  those  countries  too  much  to  the  bondage 
of  form,  from  which  the  Hebrews  were  preserved  -by  their  ab- 
horrence of  idolatry.  This  abhorrence  was  almost  as  strong  in 
our  great  epic  poet,  both  from  the  circumstances  of  bis  life,  and 
from  the  constitution  of  his  mind.  However  imbued  the  sur- 
face might  be  with  classical  literature,  he  was  a  Hebrew  in 
soul,  and  all  things  in  him  tended  towards  the  sublime." 

The  poetry  of  the  Hebrews  is  sometimes  represented  as 
oriental,  an  eastern  fashion,  local,  factitious,  artificial,  adapted 
to  men  living  a  migratory  life,  under  an  ardent  sky,  and  not 
adapted  to  a  severe  European  taste.  But  the  Hebrew  poetiy 
is  no  such  thing.  It  is  European  ;  it  is  occidental,  for  all  ages 
and  generations  ;  it  is  universal  in  its  character ;  it  is  eveilasting 
as  the  afii^cdons  of  man.  It  furnishes  food  for  that  imagbation, 
whose  birth  was  not  for  time  but  for  all  eternity.  Peasants  can 
feel  its  force ;  philosophers  kindle  at  its  inspiration.  Strip 
the  Old  Testament  of  its  poetry,  and  it  is  not  the  old  Testament ; 
it  contains  truth,  but  not  the  truth  which  Grod  revealed.  Take 
out  of  it  the  element  of  imagination,  that  which  makes  it  poetry, 
and  the  residue  is  neither  poetry  nor  prose.  It  may  be  truth, 
but  it  is  no^  the  truth  which  we  need.  No  error  can  be 
greater  than  to  call  the  Hebrew  poetry  mere  costume.  There 
are  some  truths  which  are  poetry  in  their  very  nature.  Mea, 
the  world  over,  have  imagination  and  love  poetic  truths,  and 
these  truths  were  necessary  for  them,  and,  therefore,  part  of 
the  Bible  is  poetry. 

The  Arab  praises  the  Koran  because  it  contains,  lofty,  poetic 
conceptions  of  the  Deity  ;  but  these  are  the  very  thbgs  which 
Mohammed  stole  from  the  Jewbh  Scriptures. 

It  has  been,  sometimes,  a  matter  of  wonder  how  the  poet 
Dante, — ^risingup  when  the  human  mind  was  at  its  nadir,  alone, 
in  the  night  of  the  dark  ages,  in  Italy,  in  the  oonfluence,  as  it 
were,  of  the  two  streams  of  corruption  and  death,  in  the  midst 
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of  petty  disputes,  raging  civil  discords,  when  men  were  burnt 
to  death  for  astrology — ^how  he  could  pour  forth  numbers  so 
sublime,  and  at  once  take  a  position  higher  than  that  attained, 
with  two  or  three  exceptions,  by  uninspired  poets.*  But  the 
answer  is,  that  Dante  had  read  Moses'  description  of  Elden  and 
of  the  fall.  His  imagination  had  been  fed  with  the  visions  of 
Ezekiel  and  of  the  Apocalypse. 

The  highest,  the  grand  characteristic  of  Hebrew  poetry  is, 
that  it  furnishes  the  germs  of  innumerable  thoughts,  bints,  ob- 
scure intimations,  recondite  allusions,  almost  hidden  gleams  of 
imagination,  out  of  which  a  great  poet  will  erect  an  ode  or  an 
epic.  Isaiah  had  said  that  ''  Lucifer  sate  upon  the  mount  of 
the  congregation  on  the  sides  of  the  north."  This  was  enough 
for  Milton.  From  this  scarcely  intelligible  hint,  the  poet  threw^ 
up  a  palace  for  his  fallen  angel  thus : 

At  length  into  the  limits  of  the  north 
They  came,  and  Satan  to  his  royal  seat. 
High  on  a  hill,  far  blazing,  as  a  mount 
Raised  on  a  mount,  with  pyramids  and  towers, 
From  diamond  quarries  hewn,  and  rocks  of  gold. 
The  palace  of  great  Lucifer,  so  call 
That  structure  in  the  dialect  of  men 
Interpreted  ;  which  not  long  after  be 
Affectinfr  all  equality  with  Grod, 
In  imitation  of  that  mount,  whereon 
Messiah  was  declared  in  sight  of  Heaven, 
The  mountain  of  the  congregation  called,  etcf 

It  is  these  almost  concealed  gleams  of  imagination,  where  a 
common  eye  would  see  nothing,  and  a  common  imagination 
would  remain  unafl^ted, — seeds  of  the  loftiest  thoughts,  germs 
of  the  highest  poetry, — ^which  the  Bible  contains  more  than  all 
other  books,  that  has  fixed  the  eye,  and  kindled  the  concep- 
tions of  the  great  masters  of  the'  pencil.  How  many  sublime 
paintings  have  been  suggested  by  the  Apocalypse,  itself  essen- 
tially a  piece  of  Hebrew  poetry  ! 

Besides,  much  of  the  Hebrew  poetry  is  addressed  to  the 
imagination  in  its  most  poetic,  in  its  creative  sense.  It  supplies 
something  other  than  hints.  It  has  regular  and  sustained 
pieces  of  composition  in  which  imagination  is  the  predominant 
element,  just  as  it  is  in  the  first  two  books  of  Paradise  Lost. 

*  North  American  Review,  Oct  1833. 
f  Mitfonl^i  Life  of  MiHon,  L  p.  7& 
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Such  are  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  chapters  of  Isaiah,  the 
introductory  vision  of  Ezekiel  and  the  entire  book  of  Nabum. 
The  capricious^  the  fanciful,  the  temporary  are  excluded.  The 
metaphors  are  indefinite  in  extent,  yet  true  to  nature.  They 
are  not  to  be  judged  by  the  rigor  of  logic  or  of  mathematics ; 
but  they  have  a  science  of  their  own,  from  whose  rules  they 
never  deviate.  The  reader  who  is  not  aware  of  this  prevailing 
element  in  these,  compositions,  and  who  cannot  bring  some 
portion  of  the  same  element  to  their  illustration,  will  not  see  all 
their  beauty  nor  feel  all  their  force. 

Unaffected  pathos  is  another  characteristic  of  Hebrew  poetry. 

It  is  a  singular  fact,  that  among  the  almost  innumerable  com- 
mentaries which  Germany  has  poured  forth  on  the  various  books 
of  the  Old  Testament,  the  writings  of  Jeremiah  have  been  gen- 
erally passed  bv.  We  hardly  know  of  a  good  critical  com- 
mentary on  it  m  any  language.  Isaiah  receives  all  the  com- 
mendation, sometimes  at  the  expense  of  great  literary  injustice 
to  Jeremiah.*  But  for  true,  poetic  sensibility,  Jeremiah  is  un- 
surpassed. A  tender  and  plaintive  melancholy,  untinged  by 
the  least  bitterness  or  misanthropy,  is  diffused  through  his  wri- 
tings. In  the  midst  of  an  earnest  remonstrance,  or  an  historical 
narrative,  we  unexpectedly  meet  with  a  stroke  of  pathos,  which, 
it  would  seem,  he  could  not  restrain  till  he  had  completed  the 
composition.  Coming  upon  us,  as  it  does,  while  we  are  listen- 
ing to  the  recital  of  the  idolatries  and  horrible  cruelties  of  his 
ungrateful  countrymen,  it  is  like  the  tones  of  a  human  voice  to 
a  solitary  traveller  on  a  sandy  and  savage  desert.  The  Lamen- 
tations are  an  exhibition  of  patriotism,  confidence  in  God,  artless 
and  overwhelming  grief,  bold  apostrophe,  delicate  personal  allo- 
sions  and  generous  enthusiasm,  which  has  no  parallel.  It  is  not 
Brutus  at  Philippi,  nor  Marius  on  the  ruins  of  Carthage,  but  it  is 
a  venerable  prophet  of  the  Lord  treading  on  the  ashes  of  the 
holy  city  and  on  the  bones  of  the  daughters  of  Zion. 

In  offering  these  remarks  on  the  universal  and  imperishable 
character  of  Hebrew  poetry,  we  do  not  intend  to  deny,  that 
there  are  orientalisms,  an  eastern  costum^,  modes  of  speaking  and 
figures  of  speech  which  are  peculiar  to  the  East.  The  itnages 
of  the  orientals  are  bolder  and  more  fiery  than  ours.  We  are 
accustomed  to  compare  man  to  the  various  oUects  of  nature; 
they  liken  external  objects  to  man,  and  make  all  nature  instinct 


*  See  Oeaeniue's  Commentary  on  Isaiah,  in  many  plaeea. 
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with*  life.  With  them  science  is  the  mother  of  virtue,  precipi- 
tation is  the  mother  of  repentance,  the  soldier  is  the  son  of  war, 
the  traveller  is  the  son  of  the  road,  words  are  the  daughters  of 
the  lips,  and  prudence  is  the  daughter  of  reflection.  Every 
thing,  even  down  to  a  letter  of  introduction,  or  to  the  firman  of 
the  Sultan,  must  be  in  a  poetic  form. 

In  the  consideration  of  these  subordinate  matters,  the  west- 
ern student  must  exercise  his  taste,  or  that  acquired  power 
which  judges  of  the  fitness  or  congruity  of  objects.  As  a  reader 
or  interpreter  of  the  Old  Testament  original,  he  will  have  full 
scope  for  the  exercise  both  of  his  imagination  and  his  taste.  No 
ampler  or  richer  field  for  their  development  or  cultivation  could 
be  desired. 

Such  cultivation  and  development,  moreover,  are  needed  by 
the  youtRful  evangelical  clergymen  of  our  country.  In  their 
anxiety  to  become  sound  theologians,  or  skilful  logicians,  or  in 
the  pressure  of  practical  duties,  they  have  too  much  neglected 
the  province  of  imagination  and  taste.  In  this  respect  the  two 
denominations  more  particularly  connected  with  this  institution 
are,  unquestionably,  inferior  to  some  other  denominations  of 
Christians.  Consequently,  in  not  a  few  excellent  men, 
there  has  been  an  inability  to  appreciate  and  employ  all  the 
treasures  which  are  accumulated  in  God's  word.  They  have 
not  availed  themselves  of  that  cultivation  of  the  taste  and  of  the 
imagination  which  may  be  acquired  by  faithfully  studying  such 
compositions  as  those  of  David  and  of  Isaiah.  There  exists,  in 
our  community,  a  class  of  highly  disciplined  minds  that  evangeli- 
cal clergymen  have  not  been  able,  in  general,  to  reach.  Intellect 
has  not  been  wanting,  nor  theology  nor  piety,  but  there  has  been 
a  deficiency  in  those  graces  of  style,  and  in  that  highly  cultivated 
taste  which  are  required  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  higher  cir- 
cles in  society.  No  man  of  sense  would  argue  for  what  are 
sometimes  called  tasteful  or  imaginative  preachers.  Yet,  as  the 
powers  of  imagination  are  one  of  the  noblest  gifts  of  God,  as  their 
exercise  is  entirely  consistent  with  a  sober  judgment  and  with 
sound  common  sense,  and  as  a  leading  class  in  the  community  will 
oot  be  affected  by  the  truths  of  the  gospel,  unless  they  are  pre- 
sented in  acceptable  words  and  enforced  in  good  taste,  we  are  cer- 
tainly under  the  highest  obligations  to  develop  these  powers  of 
imagination  and  of  taste  and  employ  them  fully  in  the  service  of 
our  Lord. 

5.  Another  important  consideration  is  the  bearing  of  the 
study  of  Hebrew  upoq  the  missionary  enterprise. 

Vol.  Xn.  No.  31 .  17 
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The  one  hundred  and  twenty-two  ordained  missionaries  sent 
out  by  the  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Mis- 
sions, sixty-nine  of  whom  were  educated  at  this  institution, 
have  published,  with  the  aid  of  their  assistants,  between  fifty 
and  sixty  millions  of  pages,  a  large  proportion  of  which  are  parts 
of  the  Scriptures.  The  number  of  languages  employed  is 
twenty-nine,  nine  of  which  were  first  reduced  to  writing  by 
these  missionaries.  In  all  this  wide  department  of  labor,  aug- 
menting every  year,  an  accurate  acquaintance  with  the  original 
Hebrew  is,  of  course,  indispensable.  The  missionary  translator 
is  not  to  repair  to  the  Vulgate,  nor  to  the  Septuagint,  but  to  the 
fountain  head. 

In  the  labors  which  are  to  be  entered  into  for  the  conversion 
of  the  five  or  six  millions  of  Jews,  scattered  over  the  world, 
the  necessity  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  is  too  obvious  tc^need  the 
briefest  aHusion.  In  respect  to  familiarity  with  its  pages,  the 
missionary  himself  must  become  a  Jew. 

The  bearings  of  the  sul)ject  upon  those  who  speak  the  Ara- 
bic tongue  may  Justify  a  moment's  consideration.  The  great 
problem  for  the  mends  of  civilization  and  Christianity  to  solve 
IS  the  conversion  of  the  millions  who  use  the  Chinese  and  the 
Arabic  languages.  These  enlightened  and  saved,  the  worid, 
comparatively,  is  evangelized.  Henry  Martyn,  in  speaking 
of  the  Arabic  translation  of  the  Bible,  says :  "  It  will  be  of  more 
importance  than  one  fourth  of  all  that  have  ever  been  made. 
We  can  begin  to  preach  to  Arabia,  Syria,  Persia,  Tartary,  part 
of  India  and  China,  half  of  Africa,  and  nearly  all  the  sea  coasts 
of  the  Mediterranean,  including  Turkey."  According  to  the 
tables  in  the  Modern  Atlas,  this  would  give  upwards  of  two 
hundred  millions,  who  would  be  reached  through  the  Arabic 
tongue.  This  calculation  may,  perhaps,  appear  extravagant ; 
yet,  if  we  look  at  the  extent. of  the  language,  with  all  its  differ- 
ent dialects,  the  number  who  use  it  will  fall  not  far  short  of  one 
fourth  of  the  population  of  the  globe.*     Any  thing,  therefoie, 

*  The  written  Arabic,  or  that  in  which  the  Koran  is  compoaed, 
was  the  language  of  the  people  inhabiting  the  vast  empire  founded 
by  the  aucceeeora  of  Mohainmed.  It  is  now  the  religioua  and  liter- 
ary language  of  the  numerous  nations  that  profess  lalamiann,  extend- 
ing from  the  island  of  Goree  in  the  Atlantic  ocean  to  the  eastern  ex- 
tremity of  Africa,  and  from  Madagascar  to  the  rivers  Oby  and  Volga 
in  the  north  of  Asia  and  Europe.  The  vutgar  Arabic  is  spoken  ia  a 
great  part  of  Syria,  in  Mesopotamia,  in  Khusistan  and  Fara  along  the 
Penian  Gulf,  on  the  Coromandel  and  Malabar  coaats  in  India,  in  all 
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which  will  materially  aid  us  in  the  acquisition  of  the  Arabic  has 
a  value  which  wprds  cannor  express. 

Whaty  then,  are  the  relations  between  the  Hebrew  and  the 
Arabic  ?  Most  intimate  and  fundamental.  The  Arabs  have 
a  common  ancestry  with  the  Jews,  partly  from  Abraham  through 
Ishmael,  and  partly  from  Heber  through  his  son  Joktan.  Some 
of  the  Arab  tribes  most  clearly  spoke  the  same  language  with 
the  IsraeliteSi  while  Moses  was  leading  the  latter  through  the 
wilderness.  At  what  time  there  was  a  divergence,  we  are  not 
informed.  But  in  numerous  and  in  important  points,  the  two 
languages  yet  remain  identical. 

The  affinity  of  languages  is  sought  by  one  class  of  philologists 
ID  their  wordt ;  in  their  grammar,  by  another  class.  Accord- 
ing to  the  former,  words  are  the  matter  of  language,  and  gram- 
mar its  form  or  feshioning ;  according  to  the  latter,  grammar  b 
an  essential,  inborn  element  of  a  language,  so  that  a  new  gram- 
mar cannot  be  separately  imposed  upon  a  people.  But  which- 
ever of  these  methods  is  adopted,  in  order  to  determine  the 
affinity  of  two  languages,  the  result  in  the  case  before  us  is  the 
same.  The  Hebrew  and  Arabic  are  kindred  both  in  words 
and  in  grammar,  both  lexically  and  grammatically.  In  an 
Arabic  translation  of  the  Pentateuch,  about  one  half  of  the 
words  are  Hebrew,  with  the  same  radical  letters.  One  writer 
enumerates  more  than  three  hundred  names  of  the  most  common 
objects  in  nature  which  are  thesame  in  both,  without  by  any  means 
exhausting  the  list.  The  roots  in  both  languages  are  generally 
dissyllabic,  lying  in  the  verb  rather  than  in  the  noun.  The 
two  languages  abound  in  guttural  sounds.  The  oblique  cases 
of  pronouns  are  appended  to  the  verb,  the  noun,  and  to  parti- 
cles. The  verb  has  but  two  tenses.  The  gender  is  only  two- 
fold. The  cases  are  designated  by  means  of  prepositions. 
The  genitive  is  expressed  by  a  change  in  the  first  noun,  not  in 
the  second.  The  noun  and  the  verb  do  not  admit  of  being 
compounded.    There  is  a  certain  simplicity  in  the  syntax,  and 

Egypt,  in  Nabla  along  the  whole  counw  of  the  Nile  from  Egypt  to 
S^naar,  by  the  Arabs  and  Moors  in  all  the  towns  of  the  Baibaiy 
States  and  by  the  wandering  Bedouins,  in  a  part  of  Biledulgerid,  in 
Fezzan,  in  Sahara,  in  part  of  the  kingdoms  of  Kordofan,  Darfour, 
and  of  fiornou  Proper,  in  different  States  on  the  coast  of  Zanguebar, 
in  Socotra,  in  a  great  part  of  Madagascar,  in  Malta,  and  in  some  of 
the  islands  of  the  Indian  archipelago.  There  are  various  dialects  of 
the  vulgar  Arabic,  but  they  do  not  differ  greatly  from  one  another. 
Sn  Balhi^M  Mae  Ethmgn^pkique  du  €F2o6e,  Phrie,  1826. 
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the  diction  is,  in  the  highest  degree,  unperiodic*  In  the  He- 
brew Lexicon  which  we  here  daily  use,  almost  every  Hebrew 
root  has  a  corresponding  Arabic  one,  with  the  same  radicals, 
and  generally  with  the  same  signification. 

In  promoting,  therefore,  the  study  of  Hebrew  in  this  coun- 
try, we  are  taking  a  most  direct  means  to  spread  the  glorious 
gospel  of  Christ,  not  only  where  the  Arabic  is  the  dominant 
language,  but  wherever  Islamism  has  penetrated,  that  is,  from 
Calcutta  to  Constantinople,  and  from  the  Caspian  sea  to  our 
American  colony  in  Liberia.  A  thorough  knowledge  of  He- 
brew will  remove  at  least  one  half  the  difficulty  of  acquiring 
the  Arabic.  It  will  introduce  us  to  the  same  modes  of  writing 
and  of  thought,  to  the  same  poetic  diction,  and  in  part  to  the 
same  material  objects,  the  same  countries — and  the  same  his- 
torical associations.  In  this  sense,  the  Hebrew  is  not  a  dead 
language.  By  its  most  intimate  connection  with  the  Arabic, 
and,  I  may  add,  with  the  Syriac,  it  is  still  spoken  at  the  foot  of 
Mount  Ararat,  on  the  site  of  old  Nineveh,  at  Carthage,  in  the 
ancient  Berytus,  and  where  Paul  ws£s  shipwrecked.  It  is  re- 
viving in  Egypt,  and  the  Bible  and  the  Tract  Societies  are 
spreading  its  literature  on  the  wings  of  every  wind. 

There  are  two  other  points  upon  which,  did  the  time  admit, 
some  remarks  might  be  ofiered,  viz.  the  light  which  a  critical 
examination  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  might  be  expected  to 
throw  on  the  systems  of  christian  theology ;  and  on  the  pres- 
sent  increasing  tendency  in  some  portions  of  the  church  to 
undervalue  the  Old  Testament  and  to  degrade  it  from  any 
connection  with  the  New — thus  in  efl^t  subverting  the  au- 
thority of  both ;  but  I  forbear. 

It  is  with  unfeigned  diffidence,  and  not  without  fear  and 
trembling,  that  I  enter  upon  the  duties  before  me.  My  associa- 
tions in  this  place  are  those  of  a  learner  in  the  presence  of 
venerated  teachers  both  among  the  living  and  the  dead.  The 
course  of  study  is,  indeed,  delightful — and  fond  and  ardent 
hopes  might  be  indulged  by  one  just  entering  upon  it,  yet  the 
experience  of  almost  every  day  warns  us  that  the  fairest  earthly 
hopes  bloom  only  for  the  grave.  The  work  too  is  one  where 
presumption  and  ignorance  have  no  place — interpreting  the 
thoughts  of  Heaven — endeavoring  to  explain  the  mind  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.  Tet  that  Spirit,  humbly  sought,  giveth  power  to 
the  faint,  and  to  them  that  have  no  might,  increaseth  strength. 
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AETICLE   VIL 

In^uikt  kespectinq  the  Original  Language  of  Mat- 
thew's Gospel,  and  the  Genuineness  of  the  first 
TWO  Chapters  of  the  same  ;  with  particular  refer- 
ence TO  Mr.  Norton's  View  of  these  Subjects  as  ex- 
hibited IN  his  Treatise  on  the  Genuineness  of  the 
Gospels. 

BjM  Stuart,  Prof.  Sac.  Lit.  Theol  Sen.  Andover. 

^  I.  Introductory  Remarks, 

Mr.  Norton  has  so  connected  these  two  subjects,  in  his 
Treatise,  that  it  is  dijfficult  to  separate  the  one  from,  the  other, 
and  yet  preserve  a  special  regard  to  what  he  has  advanced 
respecting  them.  He  supposes  that  the  first  two  chapters  of 
our  present  Gospel  of  Matthew  are  an  interpolation.  He  ad- 
mits, indeed,  that  they  have  always  made  a  part  of  our  Greek 
Translation  (as  he  names  it)  of  Matthew ;  but  he  supposes 
'  the  original  Hebrew  copy  of  Matthew  to  have  been  aug- 
mented, by  the  addition  of  the  chapters  in  question  before  it 
was  translated.  These  chapters,'  he  thinks,  ^  may  have  been  a 
separate  document  at  first ;  and  this  being  small,  and  apparently 
constituting  a  natural  introduction  to  the  Gospel  of  Matthew, 
(which  originally  omitted  the  genealogy  and  the  history  of 
Jesus'  infancy),  they  were  transcribed  by  some  copyist  into  one 
or  more  Mss.  of  the  Hebrew  Original,  and  thus  came  at  length 
to  be  blended  with  it,  and  to  be  written  in  more  or  less  of 
future  copies  as  belonging  to  it.'  Some  one  or  more  of  these 
copies,  thus  interpolated,  came,  as  he  supposes,  into  the  hands 
of  the  Greek  Translator  of  Matthew,  who  gave  to  this  Gospel 
the  form  which  it  now  presents  ;  Addit.  Notes,  p.  liii. 

In  the  discussion  of  the  questions  before  us,  I  shall  begin 
with  that  which  respects  the  language  in  which  the  Gospel 
of  Matthew  was  originally  written,  and  then  make  some  re- 
marks on  the  alleged  interpolation  of  the  first  two  chapters. 

Mr.  Norton,  like  Campbell,  Olshausen,  and  some  other 
writers,  seems  to  consider  the  question  so  clear  in  respect  to  the 
Hebrew  original  of  Matthew,  that  he  declines  even  going  mto 
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any  extended  argument  respecting  it.  He  simply  refers  to 
several  of  the  Christian  fathers,  who  have  expressed  an  opinioD 
in  favour  of  such  an  original ;  and  then  adds,  that  '  as  there  b 
no  intrinsic  improbability  against  this,  we  must  believe  it,  un- 
less we  reject  the  testimony  of  all  Christian  antiquity/  He 
moreover  alleges,  that  'nothing  has  been  objected  to  this 
testimony,  which  he  regards  as  of  sufficient  force  to  justify  a 
protracted  discussion ;'  Add.  Notes,  p.  xlv. 

In  terms  scarcely  less  confident  than  these,  does  Olshausen 
express  himself,  in  his  work  on  the  Oenuineness  of  the  fowr 
camniiccd  OospeUy  p.  28.  He  even  goes  so  far  as  to  say : 
'^  We  have  scarcely  a  testimony  for  the  existence  of  Matthew, 
if  we  deny  that  his  Gospel  was  written  in  Hebrew."  All  thb 
is  said  too,  by  a  writer  who  has  laboured  abundantly,  and  much 
to  the  purpose  also,  to  shew  that  Matthew's  OreeJc  Gospel  b 
auoted  from  the  very  earliest  times.  He  even  lays  it  down 
(p.  93)  as  incontrovertible,  that  *  in  the  time  of  Papias,'  i.  e. 
very  little  after  the  close  of  the  first  century,  '  the  Chreek 
translaiion  of  Matthew  was  every  where  current  in  the  c&tircA, 
and  constituted  a  part  of  the  canonical  four  Gospels  J 

Another  German  critic,  J.  E.  C.  Schmidt,  Professor  of 
Theology,  etc.,  at  Giessen,  in  hb  Historico-critical  Introductioo 
to  the  New  Testament  (Giessen,  1818),  in  a  style  appro- 
priate to  a  certain  class  of  Neologists  in  Grermany,  declares,  that 
*  if  we  do  not  admit  the  Hebrew  original  of  Matthew,  he  knows 
not  how  to  prove  at  all  that  this  publican  ever  wrote  a  Gos- 
pel ;'  Pref.  p.  iv. 

If  assurance  of  being  in  the  right  could  make  a  cause  good, 
we  might  regard  it,  then,  as  quite  beyond  the  reach  of  proba- 
bility, that  any  doubts  which  are  of  serious  moment  can  be 
raised  respecting  the  views  which  these  authors,  and  othen  of 
the  like  sentiment,  have  defended.  After  all,  however,  we  may 
with  propriety  say,  that  any  question  ought  surely  to  be  made 
very  clear,  before  critics  should  venture  to  assert  so  categori- 
cally as  has  been  done  in  the  present  case. 

It  is  not  a  fact,  at  any  rate,  that  all  who  have  studied  thb 
subject,  and  written  upon  it,  have  come  to  the  same  result  is 
the  authors  just  named.  If  there  are  critics  entitled  to  high 
respect,  (which  I  readily  concede),  on  the  list  of  those  who 
have  adopted  such  views  as  Mr.  Norton,  yet  there  are  otheis 
deserving  of  equal  deference,  who  are  firand  od  an  opposite 
Ibt. 
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Omitting  the  ancient  writers,  we  find  among  modem  crities 
who  have  declared  in  favour  of  a  Hebrew  original,  Corrodi, 
Michaelis,  Weber,  Bolten,  Adler,  Storr,  Haenlein,  Eichbom, 
Bertholdt,  Kuinoel,  Schmidt,  Harwood,  Owen,  Campbell,  A. 
Clarke,  and  Olshausen,  authors  comparatively  recent ;  also 
Simon,  Mill,  Cave,  Grotius,  Bellarmin,  Casaubon,  Walton, 
Tillemont,  Eisner,  and  others,  of  preceding  times.  But  on  the 
other  hand,  as  being  in  favour  of  a  Greek  original,  we  can  ap- 
peal to  firasmus,  Paraeus,  Calvin,  Le  Clerc,  Fabricius,  Pfeif- 
ler,  Lightfoot,  Beausobre,  Basnage,  Wetstein,  Rumpaeus, 
Hoffman,  Leusden,  Mascb,  Vogel,  C.  F.  Schmid,  Lardner, 
Jortin,  Hey,  Jones,  Gabler,  Paulus,  and  others.  Besides  these, 
the  leading  works  which  have  recently  been  written  on  the 
literature  of  the  New  Testament,  I  mean  the  Introductions  of 
Hug,  De  Wette,  and  Scbott,  defend  a  Greek  original. 

One  would  be  naturally  prone  to  think,  on  looking  at  this 
second  list  of  names,  that  something  worthy  of  notice  may  be 
or  has  been  said,  in  favour  of  an  opinion  adopted  by  men  of 
such  a  cast  as  these.  However,  as  it  is  no  part  of  my  design 
to  make  an  appeal  to  autharitiet^  in  respect  to  a  question  of 
such  a  nature  as  that  before  us,  I  shall  endeavour  to  exhibit  the 
real  state  of  factt  in  regard  to  it,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to 
form  an  acquaintance  with  them. 

^  2.  Testimony  of  the  Christian  Fathers. 

First  of  all,  let  us  attend  to  the  testimonies  of  the  ancient 
Christian  Fathers^  with  respect  to  the  language  in  which  the 
Oospel  of  Matthew  was  ortginally  written*  On  these,  great 
stress  has  often  been  laid  ;  or  rather,  as  I  might  truly  say,  the 
question  has  been  oftentimes  assumed  as  decided,  or  frequently 
been  declared  to  be  decided  beyond  the  reach  of  any  appeal, 
by  the  testimonies  which  the  ancients  have  bequeathed  to  us. 

The  first  and  most  important  testimony  is  that  of  Papias  ; 
who  was  bishop  of  Hierapolis  in  Phrygia  of  Asia  Minor,  and 
flourished  at  the  close  of  the  first  century  and,  the  beginning  of 
the  second.  None  of  his  works  are  now  extant,  excepting  a 
few  fragments  preserved  in  quotations.  Eusebius  has  given  a 
particular  account  of  him,  in  his  Hist.  Ecc.  III.  39,  and  Jerome 
m  his  Lib.  de  Virls  Ulust.  c.  18.  It  appears  that  he  wrote 
five  books,  entitled  Aoyltov  Kvgiaxoiv  'jE^tiyiiaHg,  i.  e.  explana* 
tions  or  interpretations  of  divine  oracles  or  sayings.    Irenaeus 
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(ady.  Haeres.  V.  33)  adverts  to  these  books  ;  and  at  the  same 
time  he  says :  Haniag  'luapvov  fiip  axovatiig,  IloXvxagnov  di 
Itulgog  yfyovcig,  agxatog  avfig  '  i.e.*  Papias  was  a  hearer  of 
John,  and  moreover  a  friend  of  Polycarp,  a  man  of  primitive 
times.' 

The  reader,-  however,  would  form,  as  it  seems  to  me,  quite 
an  incorrect  opinion  respecting  Papias,  should  he  make  it  up 
merely  from  this  declaration  of  Irenaeus.  Eusebius,  who  makes 
this  quotation  from  Irenaeus  (ubi  supra),  immediately  adds : 
*'  But  Papias  himself,  in  the  proem  of  his  book,  does  not  say 
at  all  that  he  was  an  eye  or  ear-witness  of  the'  apostles,  but 
only  that  he  learned  the  things  which  respect  the  Christian 
faith  from  those  who  were  the  familiar  acquaintances  (rcir 
yvtoglfAtav)  of  the  apostles."  The  quotations  which  Eusebius 
then  makes  from  Papias  himself,  whose  book  was  before  him, 
seem  to  me  fully  to  justify  his  remark  which  I  have  just  quoted. 
Papias  explicitly  says,  that  he  had  made  it  a  business  to  collect 
together,  as  much  as  possible,  all  the  ora2  traditions  and  sayings 
to  which  he  could  have  access,  and  which  were  deserving  of 
credit,  respecting  the  declarations  of  the  apostles  and  other 
disciples  of  Christ ;  of  which  latter  class,  he  names  Aristion 
and  John  the  presbyter  (o  ngfofivngog).  Papias  does  not 
seem  to  intimate  that  he  himself  had  access  personally  to  the 
apostles,  and  thus  made  inquiries  of  them  ;  he  says  expressly, 
that  he  made  his  inquiries  of  elders  who  were  amversani  with 
ensiles — naga  tmv  ngeofivifgmv  naXojg  sfia^op  ....  nvgaxolou' 
^fixottav  tolg  ngiofivrfgoig,  i.  e.  *  I  learned  well  of  the  elders 
. . .  who  were  conversant  with  the  ngtapviigoig!  which  means, 
in  this  latter  case,  the  apostles  and  primitive  disciples, 

I  have  been  thus  partk:ular  in  stating  these  facts,  because 
they  enter  essentially  into  the  dispute  about  the  credit  due  to 
the  declarations  of  Papias  which  are  yet  to  be  cited.  On  the 
one  hand  he  has  often  been  represented  as  an  apostolic  man, 
i.  e.  a  hearer  of  the  apostles  themselves,  and  we  are  called  upon 
to  give  him  almost  the  credit  due  to  an  inspired  witness ;  on 
the  other,  vigorous  efibrts  have  been  made  to  weaken  the  force 
of  his  testimony,  particularly  because  Eusebius  calls  him  (III. 
19),  ofpodga  oftixgog  top  vovp,  i.  e.  a  man  of  very  small  ttdentSy 
or  of  very  little  compass  of  mind.  The  statement  of  Irenaeus 
above  recited,  if  taken  in  a  limited  sense,  may,  after  all,  be  re* 
garded  as  correct ;  that  is^  Papias  may  have  heard  or  seen  the 
apostle  John  at  Ephesus,  or  in  its  neighborhood,  near  the  close 
of  this  apostle's  life,    lliat  Papias  was  well-acquainted  with 
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Polycarp,  there  can  be  no  good  reason  to  doubt.  But  that  this 
author,  when  his  book  was  written  which  has  been  already 
named,  had  been  conversant  with  any  number  of  the  apostles 
and  had  derived  his  *EiEfiytiohig  frotp  their  oral  testimony,  there 
is  not  a  shadow  of  evidence  to  prove ;  nay,  directly  the  con- 
trary is  manifest.  He  does  not  even  name  Polycarp  as  a  source 
from  which  he  drew ;  at  least  this  is  not  done  in  the  passages 
quoted  by  Eusebius.  Moreover,  the  place  in  which  he  lived 
and  the  time  when  he  flourished  almost  preclude  the  possibility 
of  his  being  a  y¥(ug$fAog  imv  dnootoXmp,  ** 

But  while  we  are  cautioned  by  such  circumstances  as  these 
not  to  claim  too  much  for  Papias,  I  can  not,  on  the  other  hand, 
assent  to  what  Hug  and  many  others  have  endeavoured  to  make 
out,  viz.,  that  Papias  is  not  worthy  of  credit,  because  he  was 
devoted  to  the  collection  of  oral  traditions  and  has  been  called 
a  simpleton  by  Eusebius.  Papias  himself,  as  quoted  by  Euse- 
bius, says  :  '<  I  took  no  pleasure  (ou  • . .  ix^igov)  in  such  as 
talked  a  great  deal,  but  in  those  who  taught  what  was  true ; 
[I  did  not  give  heed]  to  those  who  related  strange  doctrines, 
but  to  those  [who  related]  things  which  were  added  to  the  faith 
[i.  e.  to  the  Christian  religion]  by  the  Lord,  and  which  had  their 
origin  in  the  truth  itself."  He  then  goes  on  to  say,  that  when- 
ever he  met  with  any  one  who  had  been  conversant  with  the 
Elders,  he  inquired  of  them  what  Andrew,  Peter,  Philip,  etc., 
had  said.  In  all  this,  now,  I  do  not  perceive,  as  some  writers 
affect  to  do,  any  marks  of  an  enthusiastic  and  undiscerning  col- 
lector and  retailer  of  stories  or  reports,  but  merely  the  natural 
and  ardent  curiosity  of  a  mind  deeply  intent  on  the  collection  of 
sayings  and  doings,  that  were  connected  with  individuals  whose 
characters  were  highly  venerated,  and  whose  opinions  were 
matters  of  lively  interest  to  sincere  Christians  of  the  second 
generation. 

But  Eusebius,  in  the  sequel,  names  several  matters  which  he 
found  in  the  volume  of  Papias,  that  have  respect  to  miraculous 
things  said  to  have  taken  place  in  regard  to  Philip  one  of  the 
apostles,  and  Barsabas  or  Justus  chosen  in  the  room  of  Judas, 
Acts  I:  23 ;  which,  however,  are  nothing  peculiarly  strange, 
provided  Mark  16:  17, 18  be  regarded  as  true.  Besides  these, 
Eusebius  says  that  Papias  sets  forth  if'vag  tt  tip^g  nagafioXdg 
Tov  £(OT^0og,  xal  Sidaanakiag  avtov,  xui  tiva  akka  fiv&ixcitsga. 
1.  e«,  'certain  strange  parables  of  the  Saviour,  and  doctrines  of 
his,  and  some  other  things  of  rather  a  fabulous  hue.'  By  strange 
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parables  Eusebius  doubtless  meanSy  such  as  are  Dot  cooUuDed 
in  the  Gospels.  Among  the  (ivOuntuxtga  he  names  especially 
the  millennial  and  visible  personal  reign  of  Christ  upon  eaithi 
after  the  first  resurrection.  Eusebius,  who  was  himself  a  stren- 
uous anti-millenarian,  then  declares,  at  the  close  of  these  repre- 
sentations, that  "  Papias  was  aipodga  Ofiixgo^  roV  roSi^,  if  one 
may  venture  to  judge  from  his  book." 

Now  here  the  principal  ground  of  Eusebius'  opinion  respect- 
ing Papias  seems  to  be  laid  open  to  our  view.  First,  he  gave 
too  much  credit  to  traditionary  stories  ;  and  secondly,  he  was  a 
believer  in  the  millennium  as  understood  in  the  grosser. sense. 
Both  of  these  reasons  are  good  ones,  I  acknowledge,  for  dis- 
trust to  a  certain  extent,  viz.,  so  far  as  it  concerns  traditional 
stories  with  which  the  wonderful  is  intermixed,  and  so  far  as  it 
regards  ability  to  interpret  the  prophetic  Scriptures  which  aie 
highly  figurative.  But  if  every  man  is  a  simpleton^  who  ex- 
hibits the  like  traits  with  Papias  as  to  credulity  or  ability  to  in- 
terpret that  part  of  the  Apocalypse  which  has  respect  to  the 
thousand  years  of  Christ's  reign,  then  we  might,  easily  make 
out  a  large  list  of  simpletons,  firom  ancient  and  from  modem, 
yea,  from  recent  writers — ^men  too  of  great  eminence  and  learn- 
ing in  many  important  respects. 

In  a  matter,  then,  which  does  not  concern  the  toonderfid^ 
nor  yet  the  mode  of  interpreting  prophecies  clothed  in  language 
highly  figurative,  there  appears  to  be  no  good  reason  why  the 
testimony  of  Papias  should  be  any  more  suspected,  than  that  of 
any  other  well  meaning  and  honest  witness,  who,  on  some 
speculative  points,  would  not  be  able  to  form  an  opinion  entitled 
to  much  consideration,  but  in  the  statement  of  a  simple  mat- 
ter of  fact  would  tell  the  truth  without  prejudice  and  without 
embellishment.  Such  is  the  result  to  which  our  investigation 
with  regard  to  Papias  seems  to  conduct  us ;  and  bis  testimony 
may  now  be  produced  and  examined  to  some  good  advantage. 

According  to  Eusebius,  Papias  relates  a  traditionary  account 
which  he  had  heard  from  John  the  Presbyter,  respecting  the 
composition  of  the  Gospel  of  Mark,  viz.,  that  Mark  wrote  it 
down,  as  he  had  heard  it  for  substance  in  the  often  repeated 
preaching  of  Peter.  Papias  then  passes  immediately  on  to  a 
brief  mention  of  the  Gospel  of  Matthew ;  but  he  does  not  tell 
us  explicitly  whether  what  he  then  relates  was  also  received 
from  John  the  Presbyter,  or  not ;  although,  from  the  connec- 
tion in  which  the  passage  stands,  it  seems  most  natural  to  coo- 
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elude,  that  he  means  to  be  understood  as  intimating  such  to  be 
the  case.  His  words  are ;  "  Matthew  wrote  oracles  (Aoyea, 
accounts,  narrations)  in  the  Hebrew  dialect ;  and  then  each 
one  interpreted  them  as  he  could."* 

That  by  tlie  Hebrew  dialect  is  here  meant  the  language 
which  the  Jews  of  that  day  spoke  and  wrote  in  Palestine,  there 
can  be  no  rational  doubt.  This  was  a  mixture  of  Hebrew, 
Chaldee,  and  Syriac,  with  some  modifications  in  grammar  .pe- 
culiar to  itself;  as  we  know  from  the  Jerusalem  Targum,  writ- 
ten not  long  after  this  period.  We  know  this,  also,  from  the 
few  sentences  of  the  native  language  of  Palestine,  at  that  time, 
which  are  preserved  in  the  Gospels. 

No  claim  has  ever  been  set  up,  I  believe,  for  Papias  as  a 
Hebrew  scholar.  There  is  no  evidence,  and  no  probability, 
that  he  had  any  acquaintance  with  the  Hebrew  language.  He 
could  not  judge,  then,  of  a  supposed  original  Hebrew  Gospel  of 
Matthew,  in  consequence  of  any  intimate  personal  knowledge 
of  the  subject.  From  common  report,  or  (as  in  this  case  seems 
most  probable)  from  John  the  Presbyter,  he  must  have  derived 
this  tradition.  From  what  source  John  derived  it,  or  who  this 
John  was,  or  whether  he  had  himself  any  personsd  knowledge 
of  the  Hebrew — are  questions  which  history  does  not  enable  us 
to  answer.  The  probability  seems  to  be,  fix)m  the  name  of  this 
Presbyter  (Vmayvi^^),  that  he  was  of  Jewish  origin. 

But  what  is  the  meaning  of  the  clause  :  '^  Each  one  tn^er- 
preted  them  [the  narrations]  as  he  could  ?** 

Of  a  written  interpretation  we  cannot  think,  even  for  a  mo- 
ment. Had  there  been  many  such,  as  would  have  been  the 
case  provided  we  are  so  to  understand  Papias,  we  can  scarcely 
imagine  that  this  would  not  have  been  mentioned.  The  sim- 
ple meaning'seems  to  be,  that  each  one  into  whose  handls  Mat- 
thew's original  Gospel  fell,  who  had  any  ability  to  interpret  the 
Hebrew  original,  did  it  according  to  the  measure  of  his  ability. 
Another  limitation  still  must  be  added,  in  order  to  'make  out 
any  tolerable  sense.  Papias  cannot  be  understood  as  referring 
to  readers  to  whom  the  Hebrew  was  vernacular.  These  had 
no  need  of  interpreting  a  Hebrew  Gospel ;  for  they  understood 
it  better  as  it  was,  than  they  could  do  in  the  language  of  any 
version.    Papias,  then,  must  have  meant  to  say,  that  every 
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person  who  spoke  Greek  and  had  more  or  less  knowledge  of 
the  Hebrew,  made  out  the  sense  of  Matthew's  Hebrew  Gospel 
as  well  as  he  could.  This  would  seem  to  imply,  either  that 
there  had  been  a  time  when  there  was  no  regular  written  trans* 
lation  of  Matthew  into  the  Greek,  or  else  that  such  as  could 
not,  or  did  not,  obtain  this  translation,  made  out  the  meaning 
as  well  as  they  could  from  the  original  Hebrew,  The  latter 
seems  to  be  the  more  probable  meaning  of  Papias  here ;  for  in- 
asmuch as  he  speaks  of  IVlark  in  conjunction  with  Matthew, 
there  can  be  scarcely  a  doubt,  as  Olshausen  has  remarked,  that 
the  Corpm  Evangelicum,  or  Colkction  of  the  Four  Gospebf 
(Evayyikia^  JEvayyihxop)  was  already  in  circulation  among  the 
churches  ;  and  if  so,  then  undoubtedly  the  Greek  translation  of 
Matthew  had  already  been  made,  and  was  in  use  by  the  church- 
es at  large. 

On  this  account,  the  declaration  of  Papias,  viz.,  that ''  each 
one  interpreted  them  [the  narrations]  as  he  could,"  has  beeft 
thought  to  be  very  strange,  and  much  severe  comment  has 
been  made  upon  the  good  father^  on  account  of  this  inaccurate 
and  seemingly  unmeaning  expression.  A  little  candour,  how- 
ever, would  remove,  as  it^  seems  to  me,  all  serious  difficulty. 
We  have  only  to  imagine  the  limitations  above  stated,  and  there 
is  nothing  in  the  declaration  of  Papias  which  would  seem  to  de- 
serve any  special  animadversion,  believing,  as  he  did,  in  the  ex- 
istence of  a  Hebrew  original  of  Matthew. 

But  we  have  not  yet  done  with  this  subject.  The  testimo- 
ny of  Papias,  in  this  case,  like  aU  other  testimony  of  the  fathers, 
b  a  fair  subject  of  examination,  while  the  cause  is  pending. 
The  witness  may  lawfully,  and  in  this  case  must^  be  cross-ex- 
amined. 

At  all  adventures,  so  far  as  we  know,  Papias  speaks,  in 
regard  to  the  matter  before  us,  what  he  had  learned  only  by 
tradition,  and  not  from  any  personal  acquaintance  with  a  He- 
brew Gospel.  It  matters  not  whether  he  had  this  traditionaxy 
account  from  John  the  Presbyter,  (as  seems  most  probable),  or 
from  any  other  source  entitled  to  the  like  credit.  There  can  be 
no  reasonable  doubt,  that  such  a  view  of  this  subject  prevailed  ex- 
tensively in  the  ancient  churches ;  and,  1  doubt  not,  it  must  have 
been  prevalent  in  the  time  of  Papias.  But  whence  did  it  origi- 
nate ?  And  what  are  the  circumstances  which  will  account  for 
its  origin,  without  necessitaiting  us  to  suppose  it  to  be  matter  of 
fact,  that  Matthew  actually  wrote  his  Gospel  in  Hebrew  ?    This 
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is  the  cross-examinatioo  which  should  be  made  of  Papias'  testi- 
monyy  before  the  cause  comes  to  a  final  issue. 

It  is  a  matter  well  knowa  among  all  who  are  acquainted  with 
the  writings  of  the  earlier  fathers,  that  there  existed  in  very 
early  times  a  Oospel  xaia  MaO&alov,  or,  as  it  was  perhaps 
more  frequently  named,  a  Gospel  xa^'  'Afigaiovg^  and  some- 
times nat'  anooTokovg.  This  Gospel  was  current  among  the 
Jewish  converts,  who  began  very  early  to  he  called  by.  way  of 
distinction  Ebionitesy  and  afterwards  Nazarenes^  and  then 
Nazarenes  and  Ebionitesy  because  they  were  divided  into  two 
different  sects.  Several  of  the  fathers  make  no  distinction, 
however,  sometimes  comprising  them  all  under  the  one  name, 
and  sometimes  under  the  other.  Irenaeus,  Tertullian,  and  Ori- 
gen,  call  them  Ebionites.  The  leading  distinction  of  these 
sects  seems  to  have  been,  that  the  Ebionites  held  to  the  univer- 
sal obligation  of  the  Mosaic  law,  and  also  maintained  the  mere 
humanity  of  Christ ;  while  the  Nazarenes  held  the  law  to  kie 
obligatory  only  upon  Jews,  and  in  other  respects  do  not  seem 
to  have  been  justly  exposed  to  the  charge  of  heresy,  although 
this  was  sometimes  made  against  them. 

Among  both  of  those  sects  (how  early  they  were  divided 
we  know  not),  there  was  in  circulation,  the  so-named  Gospel 
according  to  the  Hebrews ;  among  the  Ebionites,  as  Epipha- 
nius  testifies  (HaSres.  c.  3.  13.  al.),  with  the  two  first  chapters 
excluded ;  but  among  the  Nazarenes,  unimpaired,  i.  e.  not  cur- 
tailed. 

What  sort  of  a  Gospel  this  was,  we  shall  have  occasion  to 
inquire  in  the  sequel.  Here  we  confine  ourselves  to  the  simple 
inquiry  :  At  how  early  a  period  can  we  trace  any  testimonies 
of  its  being  in  existence. 

Eusebius  (H.  E.  IV.  22)  has  given  us  an  account  of  Hege- 
sippus,  an  ecclesiastical  historian  of  much  credit,  who  flourished 
in  the  time  of  Justin  Maityr,  i.  e.  about  140  seq.  From  him 
Eusebius  states  that  he  had  copiously  extracted  in  bis  own  work ; 
and  he  then  adds:  '^Somethings  he  [Hegesippus]  produces 
from  the  Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews^  even  toe  Syriac, 
and  appropriately  of  the  Hebrew  dialect,  thus  showing  that  he 
was  himself  a  believer  of  Hebrew  origin."*  The  word  Syriac 
has  been  much  commented  upon  in  this  place ;  and  many  have 
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felt  it  to  be  veiy  obscure,  while  others  have  dedaced  stnmge 
conclusions  from  it.  Jerome  (adv.  Peleg.  Ill,  1)  has  affiirded 
us  a  satisfactory  solution  of  the  difficulty ;  where,  speaking  of 
this  same  Gospel,  he  says :  '^  Evangelium  juxta  Hebraeos, 
quod  Chaldaico  Syroque  sermone  scriptum  est/'  i.  e. '  it  is  writ- 
ten in  the  Syro-Chalaaic ;'  which  was^Ae  Hebrew  of  that  day. 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  then,  that  very  early  in  the  second 
century  the  so-called  Oospel  according  to  the  Hebrews  was  ex- 
tant, and  also  in  the  Hebrew  language  of  the  day. 

After  this  period  we  meet  with  still  more  decided  evidence 
of  its  existence.  Clement  of  Alexandria,  at  the  close  of  the 
second  century,  cites  a  passage  from  it,  i.  e.  iW>m  some  Greek 
translation  of  it,  (for  Clement  did  not  understand  the  Hebrew), 
which  he  prefaces  by  the  following  expression :  'JSv  rcji  xai^' 
'£figalovg  evayyiXit^  yeypantai.  That  this  was  in  some  respects 
a  different  Gospel  from  our  present  Greek  Matthew,  is  evident 
from  the  fact,  that  the  passage  which  Clement  here  cites  is  not 
found  in  our  copies ;  Clem.  Opp.  II.  p.  453.  ed.  Potteri. 

Eusebius,  moreover,  in  his  Hist.  Ecc.  VI.  17,  speaks  of 
Symmachusy  the  well  known  early  Greek  translator  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, who  was  contemporary  with  Clement  of  Alexandria,  as 
having  appealed  to  the  Oospel  according  to  the  Hebrews^  in 
order  to  confirm  his  own  heretical  sentiments.  But  as  the  pas- 
sage in  which  Eusebius  thus  speaks  is  obscure*in  some  respects, 
and  has  been  a  matter  of  controversy  in  regard  to  its  real  import, 
1  will  not  cite  it  at  length  in  this  place.  1  may,  however,  confi- 
dently refer  to  it  as  one  of  the  clear  proofi  of  the  supposed  ex- 
btence  of  the  Gospel  in  question,  in  the  time  of  Sjmomachus. 

Origen  (about  240^  speaks  often  of  this  same  Gospel,  and 
makes  several  quotations  from  it.  He  thus  introduces  it  in  bb 
Tract.  VIII.  in  Matthew,  of  which  we  have  the  Latin  transla- 
tion :  "  Scriptum  est  in  evangelic  quodam,  quod  dicitur  secwur 
dum  Hebraeos f  etc."  Again,  (Comm.  in  Jer.  Homil.  XV.  and 
Comm.  in  Johann.  II.  p.  53,  ed.  de  La  Rue),  he  professedly 
cites  another  passage  from  this  Gospel.  Both  of  the  passages 
which  Origen  cites,  are  wanting  in  our  present  Gospel ;  as  we 
shall  hereafter  see. 

Eusebius  (H.  E.  lU.  27),  speaking  of  the  'Ebionites,  says: 
JEvayyeXlcjf  di  fiovtf  rq!  scoi^'  *J^galovg  Xiyofuvnp  XQiiiievoh  xw 
Xomdiv  ofiingov  inoiovvxo  Xoyov,  i.  e. '  using  the  Gospel  accord- 
ing  to  the  Hebrews,  they  make  very  little  account  of  the  others/ 

Epiphanius,  at  the  close  of  the  fourth  century,  speaks  often 
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of  the  Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews.  Id  Haer.  XXX.  3,  be 
says  of  the  Ebiooites,  that  "  they  receive  the  Gospel  leara  ^ar- 
Oaiov^  and  this  only  do  tbey(  as  well  as  the  Cerinthians)  use. 
They  call  it,  moreover,  xara  *£figalovg,^  i.  e.  *  the  Gospel  ac- 
cording to  the  Hebrews.'  In  Haer.  XXX.  13  he  speaks  still 
more  expressly :  "  In  the  Gospel  named  «ara  Mat^oiop, 
which  is  current  among  them  [the  Ebi(>nites],not  in  its  complete 
and  entire  form,  but  adulterated  and  curtailed,  and  which  they 
call  '£figtun6v,  it  is  said,  etc."* 

Jerome  speaks  many  times  of  the  Gospel  secundum  Hebraeos 
or  juxta  Hebraeos ;  sometimes  he  callea  it  the  Gospel  duock" 
dm  apostolorumy  and  then  the  Gospel  jW^a  Matthaeum.  In 
his  book  de  Viris  lUustribus  (c.  III.),  he  says  that  << Matthew 
wrote  the  G6spel  of  Christ  in  Hebrew  letters  and  words.  . .  A 
copy  in  the  Hebrew  is  preserved  at  the  present  time  in  the  li- 
brary at  Caesarea.  ...  I  also  obtained  an  exemplar  from  the 
Nazarenes  of  Beroea  in  Syria,  who  gave  me  leave  to  copy  it." 
Of  this  copy  Jerome  made  both  a  Greek  and  a  Latin  transla- 
tion. 

The  reader  should  be  notified  here,  that  while  the  words  of 
Jerome,  in  this  passage,  seem  to  confound  the  original  Gospel 
of  Matthew  with  this  Gospel  of  the  Nazarenes,  yet  he  else- 
where makes  a  distinction  so  clear  between  them,  besides  giving 
quotations  from  the  latter  which  exhibit  important  discrepancies, 
that  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he^did  not  consider  them  in  all 
respects,  or  even  in  all  important  respects,  as  one  work. 

From  very  early  times,  then,  i.  e.  from  the  time  of  Hegesip- 
pus  ^about  140)  we  have  decisive  testimony  that  a  Gospel  ao 
cording  to  ike  Hebrews  was  in  circulation.  But  nothing  de- 
cisive as  to  the  similarity  of  this  with  our  canonical  Matthew,  is 
produced  by  Eusebius,  in  his  narrative  respecting  the  quotation 
firom  it  by  Hegesippus. 

Besides  Hegesippus,  we  have  no  testimony  which  will  satisfy 
us,  that  any  of  the  Christian  fathers,  excepting  Clement  of 
Alexandria  and  Origen,  ever  saw  this  Gospel,  until  we  come 
down  to  Epiphanius  and  Jerome,  at  the  close  of  the  fourth 
century.  As  to  Clement,  who  quotes  from  it,  he  had  no 
knowledge  of  Hebrew,  and  therefore,  as  we  may  reasonably 
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conclude,  be  must  have  had  a  Oreek  translation  of  it.  But 
Origen,  who  has  also  repeatedly  quoted  it,  had  some  knowledge 
of  the  Hebrew  ;  yet  there  is  not  the  slightest  appearance,  in 
any  of  his  quotations,  that  he  cited  from  the  Hebrew  copy  of 
the  Gospel  xar'  ^Efigaiovg.  There  can  be  scarcely  a  doubt, 
that  a  Greek  translation  of  this  was  current  in  some  degree  at 
Alexandria,  in  the  time  of  Clement  and  Origen  ;  but  it  would 
seem  that  this  must  have  perished,  however,  before  the  time  of 
Jeronie,  inasmuch  as  he  made  a  new  Greek  version  of  the 
Hebrew  copy. 

Two  or  three  questions  more  must  be  briefly  discussed, 
before  our  way  is  clear  to  put  a  right  estimate  upon  the  testi- 
mony of  the  fathers  respecting  a  Hebrew  original  of  Matthew. 

(1)  Was  the  Gospel  according  to  the  HebrewM,  the  tame  m 
all  important  respects  as  our  canonical  MattheWy  so  far  as  we 
<:an  gather  from  the  fathers ;  or  was  it  an  interpolated  and  in 
many  respects  a  spurious  Matthew  ? 

The  latter  beyond  all  reasonable  question,  as  the  facts  which 
follow  will  shew.  If  we  except  some  passages  in  Justin  Mar- 
tyr, which  some  critics  suppose  to  have  been  taken  from  the 
Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews,  we  find  no  quotations  of  a 
decisive  character,  until  we  come  down  to  Clement  of  Alexan* 
dria.  Although  Eichhom,  Credner,  and  several  other  writers, 
earnestly  contend  that  Justin  must  have  quoted  from  the  Gos- 
pel according  to  the  Hebrews,  yet  as  Justin  no  where  makes 
mention  of  such  a  work,  and  as  he  appeals  constantly  to  hb 
*jinofivfifiOPivfiata  tmv  'AnoatoXmv^  we  cannot  be  safe  in  taking 
it  for  granted  that  he  used  the  Nazarene  Gospel.  That  which 
he  seems  to  have  quoted  from  it,  may  be  naturally  accounted 
for,  from  his  acquaintance  with  Jews  and  Jewish  traditions, 
which  repeated  many  things  found  in  the  Gospel  according  to 
the  Hebrews. 

Clement  gives  us  different  ground,  on  which  we  may  with 
more  safety  take  our  stand.  ^'  It  is  written,"  says  he  (Opp. 
Strom.  II.  p.  453  ed.  Potteri)^  •*  in  the  Gospel  %ad^  'JSppaiovf* 
"O  ^ttvftaaag  fiotoiXivoth  nsd  o  fiaoiXtvoag  awunuvottau^  Such 
an  expression  is  no  where  found  in  our  canonical  Matthew. 

Origen  (Tract.  VIII.  in  Matt.),  in  the  old  Latin  translatkm 
of  him  which  has  been  preserved,  says :  "  In  a  certain  Gospel, 
which  is  called  Secunaum  HebraeoSj  it  is  written :  Another 
rich  man  said  to  him  fJesus],  Master,  what  good  thmg  sbaU  I 
do  that  I  may  live  ?   Re  said  to  him :  Obey  the  law  and  the 
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prophets.  He  answered  :  I  have  done  so.  He  said  to  him; 
G09  sell  all  which  thou  hast,  and  give  it  to  the  poor ;  then  coroe 
and  follow  me.  But  the  rich  man  began  to  scratch  his  head 
(coepit  scalpere  caput  suum),  and  it  did  not  please  him ;  and 
the  Lord  said  to  him  :  How  canst  thou  say,  I  have  obeyed  the 
law  and  the  prophets,  since  it  is  written  in  the  law,  Thou  shalt 
love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself?  Behold  !  many  of  my  brethren, 
the  sons  of  Abraham,  are  clothed  with  filth,  and  dying  by  rea- 
son of  hunger ;  yet  thy  house  is  full  of  many  good  things,  and 
still  nothing  at  all  goes  from  it  to  them.  Then  turning  to 
Simon  hb  disciple,  sitting  near  him,  he  said :  Simon,  son  of 
Joanne,  it  is  easier  for  a  camel  to  go  through  the  eye  of  a 
needle,  than  for  a  rich  man  [to  enter]  into  the  kingdom  of 
heaven." 

What  a  tasteless  compiler  he  must  have  been,  who  furnished 
out  such  a  paragraph  as  this  for  the  Jewish  converts  of  early 
times,  is  evident  enough  from  the  bare  perusul  of  it.  But  this 
is  not  all.  Take  another  quotation  by  Origen  from  this  Gospel 
of  the  Nazarenes,  in  his  Comm.  in  Jer.  Homil.  XV .  0pp.  Vol. 
UI.  According  to  Origen,  the  following  words  are  put,  by 
this  Gospel,  into  the  mouth  of  the  Saviour:  igti  ekafid  §*t  ij 
^ffTfig  (*ov.  TO  Siyiotf  nvtvfitt,  fv^ftif  tiSv  rp^jfcvi' fiov,  %al  mtvty* 
xif*e  sig  ro  ogog  ro  fifya,  Bafimg^  i.  e.  ^  then  my  mother,  the 
Holy  Spirit,  .took  me  by  one  of  the  hairs  of  my  head,  and  car- 
ried me  to  the  great  mountain.  Tabor.' 

Beyond  this  we  can  gather  no  definite  materials  from  Cle- 
ment and  Origen,  which  will  help  us  to  determine  the  condition 
of  the  Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews. 

Eusebius  (III.  39)  says :  ''  Papias  in  his  ^E^nyn^^^^  has  told 
a  story  of  a  woman  accused  to  the  Saviour  of  many  sins." 
He  then  adds :  iiv  to  nai^ '  '£figaiovg  tvvtyyiktov  xaitxi^t  i.  e. 
which  [story]  the  Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews  contains. 
What  this  story  was,  we  are  not  informed ;  but  it  seems  proba- 
ble enough,  that  it  was  the  account  of  the  woman  taken  in 
adultery  (John  8:  2 — 11),  whioh  had  been  added  to  the  Naz- 
areoe  or  Ebionite  Gospel  of  Matthew,  by  some  interpolating 
band.  At  any  rate,  it  plainly  consisted  of  matter  foreign  to 
our  present  canonical  Gospel. 

We  have  already  seen,  that  Epiphanius  expressly  testifies 
concerning  the  Ebionites,  that  they  used  an  adulterated  and 
curtailed  Gospel  of  Matthew,  although  the  Nazarenes  made  use 
of  one  which  was  itkfigtaxtttop.    In  another  place  he  has  dia- 
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closed  more  fully  bis  meaning,  by  telling  us  that  tbe  two  first 
chapters  of  Mattbew  were  wanting  in  tbe  copies  of  tbe  Ebioo- 
ites,  and  tbat  tbeir  Gospel  began  with  tbe  third  chapter  of 
Matthew  in  this  manner :  ^Eyivtxo  h  xalQ  iqfugaig  *£[gwdov 
tou  Paa&lemg  tijg  '/ovdalag^  ^X^ip  ^Jmimnig  Pantiiap  «.  r.  L 
Haeres.  XXX.  13. 

In  tbe  same  place  Epipbanius  makes  several  long  qootatioDS 
from  .the  Gospel  in  question,  which  are  adapted  to  give  us  a 
fuller  insight  into  the  true  condition  of  this  work.  I  shall  mere- 
ly exhibit  a  translation  of  some  of  ihbse  ;  referring  tbe  reader, 
who  wbhes  to  verify  this,  to  the  original  in  Epipbanius,  or  to 
Olsfaausen  who  has  exhibited  tbe  originals  in  bus  work  on  tbe 
Genuineness  of  the  Gospels,  pp.  52  seq. 

The  passages  now  to  be  cited  must  have  stood  very  near 
tbe  commencement  of  the  Ebionite  Gospel. 

*^  There  was  a  certain  man  named  Jesus,  and  be  was  about 
thirty  years  of  age,  who  chose  us ;  and  coming  to  Capernaum, 
he  entered  into  tbe  house  of  Simon  who  is  called  Peter,  and 
opening  bis  mouth  he  said :  Passing  along  tbe  Lake  of  Tiberius, 
I  chose  John  and  James,  sons  of  Zebedee,  and  Simon  and  An- 
drew, and  Thaddeus  and  Simon  Zelotes,  and  Judas  Iscariot ; 
and  thee  Matthew^  sitting  at  the  receipt  of  custom,  I  called, 
and  thou  didst  follow  me.  I  will,  therefore,  that  there  should 
be  twelve  apostles  for  a  testimony  to  Israel.  And  John  was 
baptizing,  and  there  went  out  to  him,  etc."  Tbe  sequel  is 
nearly  in  tbe  words  of  Mattbew  3: 4 — ^7,  with  some  few  changes 
in  tbe  order  of  words,  and  some  in  the  diction. 

In  tbe  same  chapter  of  Epipbanius  is  contained  another  par- 
agraph of  the  Gospel  before  us,  which  has  respect  to  tbe  bap- 
tism of  John,  and  which  should  be  presented  to  the  reader  as 
another  specimen  of  the  Hebrew  Grospel. 

^<  Now  when  the  people  were  baptized,  Jesus  came  and  was 
baptized  by  John ;  and  when  he  came  up  from  tbe  water,  tbe 
heavens  were  opened,  and  be  saw  the  Holy  Spirit  of  (Sod  in 
tbe  shape  of  a  dove  descending  and  coming  upon  him ;  and 
there  was  a  voice  from  heaven  saying :  Thou  art  my  beloved 
Son,  in  whom  I  am  well  pleased.  And  again  :  This  day  have 
I  begotten  thee.  And  straightway  a  great  light  shone  about 
the  place.  John,  beholding  this,  said  :  Who  art  thou  Lord? 
And  again  there  was  a  voice  from  heaven  to  him :  This  is  my 
beloved  Son,  in  whom  I  am  well  pleased.  Then  John,  falling 
down  before  htm,  said :  I  beseech  thee,  Lrard,  baptize  tbou  me. 
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But  be  forbade  bim,  saying :    Sufl^  it,  for  it  Is  meet  that  all 
tbings  sbould  thus  be  fulfilled." 

.  In  Haeres.  XXX.  14  Epiphanius  cites  another  passage  from 
the  Ebionite  Gospel,  which,  as  I  apprehend,  gives  us  a  very 
fiiir  specimen  of  the  general  tenor  of  this  Gospel,  and  its  near 
relation  to  the  genuine  one  of  Matthew.  That  the  reader  may 
make  the  comparison  of  the  two  with  facility,  I  here  present 
them  both  in  the  Greek,  that  of  the  Nazarene  Gospel  being  a 
copy  of  the  Greek  version  (if  it  be  a  version)  which  Epiphanius 
has  given  us. 
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^mtig,  h  t&  iray/sX^vai  ovroy, 
i  Idov !  {  ixfiTfKf  cw)  xcii  Oft  idtk- 
(fol  trov  t^w  liTT^xoraiy,  shv'  "Or* 
jlg  fiov  itnlv  firftfiQ  fiov  xal  idtX- 
<pol ;  Kal  ixttipag  inl  tovg  na^e~ 
•tig  triv  x^Hf'^i  ^^'  Ovrol  turtv  oi 
idelqtol  fiOV  xal  ^  piTij^,  ol  noMVp- 
Te;  Tcr  &tlfifiaia  tov  nargog  fiov. 
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£ine  di  Tif  enrtw'  ^Idov,  ^  fi^- 
iflQ  ffov  xal  oi  a8el<pol  aov  l^oi 
Icmixacrc,  iijtovrtig  aoi  XaXijaai' 
*0  is  anox^i&iig  tins  t^  Atom 
atn^'  Tig  itrnp  v  C^ft^lfi  /uo^  /  mi2 
tht^  udiv  o!  aUtkfpol  fiovf  Kal 
imhagtifr  x^*^  aviov  inl  tovg 
fta^ffiag  aviov  tlnt»'  'Jdov,  ^ 
fii}Ti|^  fiOV,  xal  d  itdeXipol  ftov, 
^Oang  yao  av  noiiiaii  to  ^ekmia 
Tov  natqog  ftov  tov  iv  oigopoig, 
ttinog  fiov  adeUpog  xai§  adeXtpfi  xal 
puitilQ  iaxlp. 

The  reader  will  see,  that  in  the  present  case,  the  Gospel  ac- 
cording to  the  Hebrews  is  a  mere  abridgment  of  our  canonical 
Jflatthew. 

In  Haeres.  XXX.  16,  Epiphanius  expressly  cites  the  Gospel 
among  the  Ebionites  as  containing  the  following  passage :  **  I 
came  to  abolish  the  sacrifices ;  and  if  ye  will  not  cease  firom 
offering  sacrifices,  wrath  will  not  cease  from  you." 

In  aXX.  32  Epiphanius  complains  of  the  Ebionites  for 
having  altered  the  sense  of  a  passage  in  Matthew  26:  17, 
Where  unit  thou  that  we  make  ready  to  eat  the  passover  7 
inasmuch  as  their  Gospel  makes  him  say :  "  I  have  not  much 
desired  to  eat  this  passover-flesh  with  you."  Here  is  a  passage 
transferred,  as  it  would  seem,  from  Luke  22:  15,  with  the  nega- 
tive /If)  added  to  it,  so  as  to  reverse  the  true  sense  of  the  ex- 
pression. 

These  are  the  principal  passages  which  Epiphanius  has  given 
us  from  the  Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews.  Jerome,  who 
obtained  a  copy  of  this  Gospel  from  the  Nazarenes  at  Beroea 
in  Syria,  and  who  translated  it  into  Greek  and  Latin,  has  pre« 
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served  here  and  there  in  his  works^  more  fragments  of  the  like 
nature.  I  shall  present  a  few  of  them  ;  in  order  that  the  read- 
er may  be  enabled  more  fully  to  understand  the  tenor  and  con- 
dition of  this  Gospel. 

In  commenting  on  Isaiah  11:  1,  ^' There  shall  come  forth  a 
tod  out  of  the  stem  of  Jesse,  etc.,"  after  giving  his  views  of  the 
phrase,  The  &nrit  of  the  Lord  shall  rest  upon  Atm,  he  says : 
^*  Sed,  juxta  Evangelium  quod  Hebraeo  sermone  conscriptum 
legunt  Nazaraei:  Descendet  super  eum  oitinis  fons  Spiritos 
Sancti." 

Again  ;  "  Porro  in  Evangelio  cujus  supra  feciraus  mentbnem, 
faaec  scripta  reperimus :  Factum  est,  autem,  quum  accendisset 
Dominus  de  aqua,  descendit  fons  omnis  Spiritus  Sancti  et  re- 
quievit  super  eum,  et  dixit  ill! :  Fili  mi,  in  omnibus  propbetis 
expectabam  te,  ut  venires  et  requiescerem  in  te.  Tu  es  enim 
requies  mea,  tu  es  filius  meus  priinogenitus,  qui  regnas  in  sem- 
piteraum." 

In  Cent.  Pelag.  III.  2,  Jerome  says :  ^'  In  Erangelio  jux- 
ta Hebraeos  .  .  .  narrat  historia  :  Ecce,  mater  Domini  et  fratres 
ejus  dicebant  ei :  Joannes  Baptista  baptizat  in  remissionem  pec^ 
catorum  ;  eamus  ut  baptizemur  ab  eo.  Dicit  autem  eis :  Quid 
peccavi,  ut  vadam  et  baptizer  ab  eo  ?  Nisi  forte  hoc  ipsuni, 
quod  dixi,  ignorantia  est." 

Again ;  •'*  Et  in  eodem  volumine  :  Si  peccaverit  frater  tuus 
in  verbo  •  .  .  [citing  nearly  the  words  of  Matt.  18:  21,  22,  then 
adding]  :  Etenim  in  prophetis  quoque,  postquam  uncti  sunt 
Spiritu'  sancto,  inventus  est  sermo  peccati." 

Again,  in  Comm.  in  Mich.  7:  6 :  ^^  Qui  legerit  Canticum 
Canticorum  ....  credideritque  in  Evangelio  quod  secundum 
Hebraeos  editum  nuper  transtulimus  [i.  e.  I  have  lately  trans- 
lated], in  quo,  ex  persona  Salvatoris,  dicitur :  Modo  tulit  me 
mater  mea,  Sanctus  Spiritus,  in  uno  capillorum  meorum." 

In  his  Comm.  on  Matt.  12:  13  he  says  :  In  Evangelio  quo 
utuntur  Nazaraeni  et  Ebionitae,  quod  nuper  in  Graecum  de 
Hebraeo  sermone  transtulimus,  et  quod  vocatur  a  plerisque  Mat- 
thaeiauthenticum,  homo  iste,  qui  aridam  manum  habet,  coenien- 
tarius  scribitur,  istiusmodi  auxilium  precans  :  Coementarius 
eram,  manibus  victum  queritans  ;  precor  te,  Jesu,  ut  mihi  rest!- 
tuas  sanitatem,  ne  turpiter  mendieem  cibos." 

Comm.  in  Matt.  23:  25  :  "  In  Evangelio  quo  utuntur  Naz- 
araeni, pro  Jilio  Barachine  reperimus  scriptum  Jilium  Jojadae, 

De  Viris  Illust.  II.,  Jerome  says:  Evangelium  quoque,  quod 
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appellatur  secundum  Hebraeos,  et  a  me  nuper  in  Graecum  Lat- 
inumque  sermonem  translatum  est ...  .  refert :  Dominus  au- 
tern  quum  dedisset  sindonem  servo  sacerdotjs,  ivit  ad  Jacobum 
et  apparuit  ei.  Juraverat  enira  Jacobus,  se  non  coraesturum 
panem  ab  ilia  bora,  qua  biberat  calicero  Domini^  donee  videret 
eum  resurgentem  a  dormientibus." 

Once  more ;  Comm.  in  Matt.  27:  16  Jerome  says :  "  Iste 
[Barrabbas]  in  Evangelio  quod  scribitur  juxta  Hebraeos,^/jii« 
magistri  eorum  interpretatur,  qui  propter  seditionem  et  homici- 
dium  fuerat  condemnatus." 

There  are  a  few  other  passages  in  Jerome  of  a  similar  tenor ; 
but  they  are  brief,  and  need  not  be  here  cited.  Enough  has 
been  already  produced  to  shew  fully  what  was  the  real  internal 
state  and  condition  of  the  Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews. 

That  this  Gospel  was  an  interpolated  one,  and  in  some  re- 
spects therefore  spurious,  is  self-evident  from  the  mere  perusal 
of  the  above  quotations  from  it ;  at  least  this  is  perfectly  plain, 
if  we  allow  our  present  canonical  Matthew  to  be  genuine. 

But  there  is  another  view  of  this  subject  which  must  be  ta* 
ken,  and  which,  although  we  might  connect  it  with  the  prece- 
ding investigation,  we  will  consider  under  a  separate  head,  in 
order  to  render  the  understanding  of  the  matter  before  us  more 
easy. 

(2)  Did  the  OospeJ  according  to  the  Hebrews^  notwithstand" 
ing  9uch  interpolations  and  changes  as  those  above  eochibited^ 
so  nearly  resemble  our  canonical  Matthew,  that  it  might  be  call- 
td,  and  in  common  parlance  was  in  fact  often  called ,  Evay- 
yiXiov  nata  Maf&alov  ? 

The  earlier  writers,  Clement  of  Alexandria,  Origen,  and 
Eusebius,  when  they  refer  to  the  Gospel  in  question,  character- 
ize it  by  the  name,  Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews ;  which 
seems  to  have  been  perhaps  the  more  current  and  usual  appella- 
tion. But  later  writers,  who  had  a  personal  acquaintance  with 
it  in  its  Hebrew  form,  give  us  also  another  name,  calling  it 
sometimes  the  Gospel  itatd  MaiOalop.  So  Epiphanius  says 
of  the  Ebionites  (Haer.  XXX.  3):  Aixovrui  i6  xaia  Maf&alov 
iva^yikiov.. .  [and  then  adds],  xalova^  de  avto  nata  '£figahvg. 
Again,  in  Haer.  XXX.  13,  he  says  of  the  same  :  'Br  tcJ  naif 
avtolg  ivayytXlo^^  uara  MaxOalov  ovofiuCofiiPW.  In  Haeres. 
XXIX.  9  he  says,  with  particular  reference  to  the  Nazarenes  : 
'^  They  have  the  Gospel  according  to  Matthew  in  full,  and  in 
the  Hebrew  language  ;  for  among  them  is  doubtless  preserved 
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this  [Gospel]  as  it  was  writteD  at  first  in  Hebrew  letters.  Birt 
I  know  not  whether  they  have  removed  the  genealogy  fiom 
Abraham  to  Christ." 

The  reader  will  please  to  note  this  last  expression ;  becaose 
It  shows  very  plainly,  that  although  Epiphanius  had  in  his 
hands,  as  it  would  seem  from  some  passages  in  his  w<nks,  a 
copy  (probably  a  Greek  one,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter),  of  the 
Ebionite  Gospel,  yet  it  appears  that  he  had  not  one  of  the 
Nazarenes,  inasmuch  as  he  expressly  declares,  that  he  does  not 
know  whether  they  insert  or  omit  the  genealogy.  In  this  state 
of  the  matter  one  cannot  but  wonder  how  becomes  so  explicitly 
to  declare,  that  the  Gospel  of  the  Nazarenes  is  full  and  complete, 
nXiigiazatov,  But  consistency,  alas  !  is  not  what  we  are  always 
to  expect  in  Epiphanius.  It  is  sufficient,  however,  to  account 
in  the  present  case  for  his  expressing  himself  in  this  manner, 
to  suppose,  that  such  was  the  current  report  among  the  Naa- 
renes  themselves,  and  that  he.  drew  from  this  source. 

In  Haeres.  XXX.  14  Epiphanius  says  expressly,  that  Ce- 
rinthus  and  Carpocrates  used  the  same  Gospel  as  the  Ebionites, 
i.  e.  the  Ooapel  according  to  the  Hebrews.  Yet  in  the  same 
place  he  gives  this  'Gospel  another  name.  He  says  that  the 
above  named  heretics  proved  the  natural  descent  of  Jesus  from 
Joseph,"  by  the  genealogy  in  the  beginning!roi7xaia3faT^af»v 
^ayydlov."  Comparing  the  passage  from  Epiphanius  cited 
above  on  p.  143,  where  he  describes  the  Ebionite  Gospel  as 
curtailed^  viz.  deprived  of  the  two  first  chapters  of  Matdiew, 
with  what  the  same  author  says  here,  there  would  seem  to  be 
some  contradiction  ;  for  here  he  says,  first  that  Cerinthus  and 
Carpocrates  used  the  same  Gospel  as  the  Ebionites,  and 
secondly  that  these  two  heretics  undertook  to  prove  the  merely 
human  origin  of  Jesus  from  the  genealogy.  How  then  could 
they  have  used  the  same  Gospel  as  the  Ebionites,  since  dieiis 
excluded  the  genealogy  ? 

Still  the  reputation  of  this  father  for  consistency  b  not  so 
desperate  even  here,  as  it  seems  at  first  sight  to  be.  What  he 
means  for  substance  to  say  is,  that  both  the  Ebionites,  and 
Cerinthus  with  Carpocrates,  made  use  of  the  Gt^pel  according 
to  the  Hebrews,  or  a  Hebrew  copy  of  the  Gospel  called 
JSvayyikiop  xara  Jfat^atop.  This  might  be  true  as  to  substaoce, 
although  there  might  be  a  discrepancy  as  to  some  particidar 
passages.  That  Epiphanius  has  expressed  himself  unguardedly 
and  inaccurately,  there  can  be  no  doubt ;  that  be  has,  however, 
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been  guilty  of  any  glaring  contradiction,  when  candidly  in- 
terpreted, it  would  not  be  so  easy  to  make  out. 

The  reader  will  note,  that  one  thing  at  least  is  proved  by  the 
examples  cited  above  of  the  expressions   made  use  of  by  Epi- 

Shanius,  viz.,  that  botli  the  Gospel  of  the  Ebionites  and  of  the 
fazarenes  was  designated  more  or  less  frequently,  at  least 
among  the  Christians  of  the  church  catholic,  by  the  name  xoro 
Max^alov ;  and  that  while  their  copies  of  Matthew's  Gospel 
doubtless  differed  in  some  respects,  they  were  generally  of 
much  the  same  tenor,  the  basis  being  in  all  probability  the  same. 
The  questions,  whether  Epiphanius  had  ever  seen  the  £fe- 
brew  copy  of  the  Gospel  under  consideration — and  whether,  in 
case  he  had,  he  could  read  it  in  the  Hebrew — are  not  capable  of 
being  solved  with  much  certainty.  Eusebius  was  a  native  of 
Palestine,  born  probably  at  Eleutheropolis,  a  city  within  the 
limits  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  at  'no  great  distance  in  a  south- 
west course  from  Bethlehem.  He  was  a  monk  in  the  cloister 
there,  sometime  about  A.  D.  360 — 370.  He  was  then  re- 
moved to  Salamis  in  Cyprus,  of  which  he  was  constituted 
bishop,  and  where  he  wrote  his  works.  The  Ebionites  had 
their  chief  seats  of  residence,  as  he  tells  us  in  Haeres.  XXX. 
18,  in  Nabatea,  Paneas,  Moab,  Kochabon,  Adraon — all  places 
in  and  around  Palestine — and  the  island  of  Cyprus.  Now 
whether  we  contemplate  this  father,  before  he  obtained  his 
bishonric,  or  afterwards,  we  find  him  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  Ebionites ;  which  suggests  a  good  reason  for  the  unusually 
copious  and  particular  accounts  that  he  has  given  of  them. 
That  he  must  have  understood  something  of  the  Hebrew  Ian- 
guage,  one  can  hardly  doubt  who  considers  the  place  of  his 
origin,  and  the  society  in  which  he  lived.  That  he  possessed 
knowledge  enough  of  it  to  read  it  with  facility,  or  to  seek  with 
eagerness  and  solicitude  after  books  written  in  it — has  not,  I 
believe,  ever  yet  been  rendered  probable. 

When  Olshausen  assumes,  therefore,  as  he  appears  to  do 

Silcbtheit  etc.  p.  55),  that  Epiphanius  had  a  Hebrew  copy  of 
e  Ebionite  Gospel  in  his  own  hands,  he  assumes  what  it 
would  be  difficult  to  prove  ;  and  what  Credner,  in  bis  work  on 
the  Gospel  of  the  Jewish  Christians  (p.  836  seq.),  has  well 
nigh  shewn  to  be  altogether  improbable.  The  most  which  we 
can  fairly  allow  seems  to  be,  that  Epiphanius  speaks  from  in* 
formation  communicated  to  him  by  the  Ebionites,  in  respect  to 
the  state  of  their  Gospel ;  or  else,  that  he  had  a  Greek  trass- 
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latton  of  it  which  Be  consulted.  The  di&rent  ways  in  which 
he  cites  the  same  passages,  and  the  manner  in  which  some  of 
the  paragraphs  cited  commence,  seem  to  prove,  as  Credner  has 
shewn,  that  he  appeals  to  other  writings  besides  the  Gospel,  or 
at  any  rate  to  other  sources  than  autopsy  for  his  information  and 
citations. 

It  should  be  added,  in  order  to  strengthen  these  reraariEs, 
that  (as  we  have  seen  above  p.  149)  Epiphanius  speaks  in  like 
manner,  i.  e.  familiarly  and  confidently  in  many  respects,  of 
the  Gospel  of  the  Nazarenes,  which,  nevertheless,  it  is  certain 
even  by  his  own  confession,  he  had  not  seen. 

Jerome  came  upon  the  stage  while  Epiphanius  was  living 
and  still  active.  Of  all  the  fathers  Jerome  had  incompaxaUy 
the  best  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew.  He  also  obtained  a  copy 
of  the  Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews,  from  Jews  at  Beioea, 
and  translated  it  both  into  Greek  and  Latin  ;  as  he  expressly 
says  in  a  passage  above  quoted  from  him  (p.  148).  His  testi- 
mony, therefore,  will  be  of  more  weight  than  all  other  testimcH 
ny,.  in  respect  to  the  specialities  of  the  subject  before  us. 

First  of  all  then  he  says,  tluit  the  Nazarenes  and  Ebionites 
use  the  same  Gospel  (Opp.  IV.  p.  47) :  *^  Evangelium  quo 
utuntuf  Nazaraei  et  Ebionitae."  He.  doubtless  means  to  say 
this  in  a  like  sense  with  Epiphanius,  viz.,  that  they  both  have 
a  Gospel  whose  basis  is  Matthew.  So  we  shall  see,  in  the 
sequel* 

in  his  work  CoiUra  Pelag.  HI.  2  he  says  :  *^  In  Evangelic 
juxta  Hebraeos .  .  .  quo .  utuntur  usque  hodie  Nazaraeni  .  «  . 
sive,  vt  plerique  auiunumt,  juxta  MatthatumJ^ 

Again,  in  his  Comm.  on  Matt.  12:  13  be  says:  ^^  In  Evan- 
gelic quo  utuntur  Nazaraeni  et  Ebionitae  .  .  .  quod  vacatur  a 
pterisque  MaUhaei  autheniicupi. 

In  other  passages  he  appeak  to  this  same  work,  sometimes 
with  the  title  of  Evangelium  juxta  Hebraeos,  then  again  with 
the  designation  of  '^  secundum  Hebraeos — quod  Hebraeo  Semo- 
ne  conscriptum  est — quo  utuntur  Nazaraeni  et  Ebbnitae — ^He- 
braicum— <)uod  Hebraicis  Uteris  scriptum  est — quod  a  me 
translatum  est,  etc." 

Here  then,  in  the  two  accounts  of  Epiphanius  and  Jerome, 
who  are  the  only  fathers  that  appear  to  have  had  any  minute 
and  particular  information  respecting  the  parties  of  Jewish 
CbiiBtians,  we  have  evidence  perfectly  satisfactory  of  the  usual 
^H^ation  given  to  their  Gospel       ■  *^  ut  plerique  auturaanlt 
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juxia  MaUhamrn^^'^'ipLod  vocatur  a  plerisque  MaUhaeim^ 

Credner  a^cts  to  doubt  whether  the  Ebionites  themselves 
ever  ^ve  to  this  Gospel  that  name.  He  thinks  thej  only  called 
it  lea^  *JSpg€tiovg.  But  this  opinion  seems  to  me  groundless. 
The  name  which  they  more  habitually  gave  to  their  own  Gos- 
pel, would  be  the  name  usually  given  to  it  by  others.  They 
would  very  naturally,  one  might  almost  say  necessarily,  appeal 
to  apostolic  authority  in  support  of  the  Scriptures  on  which, 
and  on  which  only,  they  relied  ;  for  they  did  not  receive,  at 
least  the  Ebionites  did  not,  the  other  Gospels.  What  they 
gave  oot  their  Gospel  to  be,  the  public,  who  could  not  examine 
it,  supposed  it  to  be,  and  named  it  accordingly.  Hence  Jerome 
and  £pipbanius  assert  in  terms  most  clear  and  plain,  that  the 
appellation,  or  at  least  one  appellation,  of  their  Gospel  was 
xar«  3fat^aiov. 

Epiphanius  again  and  again  asserts,  that  this  Gospel  wa«(  ikt 
Hebrew  Qospel  of  Matthew.  In  Haeres.  XXX.  3  he  says 
of  the  Ebionites :  d%*j^ovtai  ro  *ata  Mat^alov  tiayyikiov^  tovtuf 
.  .  ,jQivta$  liOty,  ^  KaXovaiv  di  avto  xara  'Efigatovs,  oic  td  aiU 
flOff  iattp  tiiUiv,  on  Mai&ofog  ftopo^^  'JEfigaivtl  aal  *JSfia$KOtg 
^gafifiaatw  ip^t^natp^  Sut^iiMfi  /no«^o«ro  tijp  tov  ivayfBklov 
M^ioip  w  uat  Miigvyfta^  u  e.  they  receive  the  Oospd  accord' 
iimg  to  Matthew ;  this  •  .  .  only  do  they  use.  They  call  it, 
moreover,  xotci  *£0Qaiovg;  inasmuch  as  one  may  trulv  say, 
that  Matthew  only  made  the  publication  and  proclamation  of 
his  Gospel  in  the  New  Testament,  in  Hebrew  and  in  Hebrew 
obaracters." 

In  a  passage  before  cited  on  p.  145  above,  Epiphanius  says  of 
the  Nazarenes :  "  They  have  the  Gospel  according  to  Matthew 
in  full  and  in  Hebrew.  Among  them  this  is  undoubtedly  still 
preserved,  as  it  was  at  first  written,  in  Hebrew  letters." 

Now  if  we  add  to  this,  Jerome's  utvlerique  auiumarUjiuxta 
Matthaeuntj  and  quod  vocatur  a  pleruque  Mixttht^i  authenii' 
cum,  no  reasonable  doubt  can  be  left,  that  the  ancient  church- 
es and  individual  Christians  thought  and  spoke  of  the  Gospel 
according  to  the  Hebrews  as  being  for  substance  the  same  as 
the  Gospel  of  Matthew.  It  was  given  out  to  be  such,  by  those 
wbo  used  it.  Even  men  like  Epiphanius,  who  made  it  a  sub- 
ject of  inquiry,  usually  spoke  of  it  as  such,  when  they  did  not 
wish  to  go  into  particulars  or  to  be  minute ;  and  Jerome  himself 
with  all  his  minute  and  accurate  and  certain  knowledge  of  it. 
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not  uhfrequently  Dames  it,  and  refers  to  it,  in  the  like  manner 
with  others. 

We  are  come  at  last  near  to  the  end  of  our  digressioo ;  if  in- 
deed that  may  be  called  digression^  which  enters  essentially  in- 
to the  estimate  of  the  testimony  on  which  the  whole  qaestjon 
before  us  depends.  One  brief  inquiry  more  will  bring  us  to 
the  position,  from  which  we  may  look  out  and  take  a  satis&c^ 
tory  survey,  at  least  so  it  seems  to  me,  of  the  whole  ground 
that  is  to  be  occupied.  .  This  is, 

(3)  Did  those  ancient  fathers  who  had  any  particular  ac^ 
^tuiintance  with  the  Gospel  according  to  the  Hehrews,  suspect 
%ts  claims  to  canonical  authority,  or  rather^rgect  them;  and 
this  notunthstanding  they  often  spoke  in  the  oopular  way  re- 
specting  this  Oospd  as  though  it  belonged  to  MattkeWf  or  was 
the  same  with  his  1 

With  the  exception  of  Hegesippus,  of  whose  work  only  frag- 
ments are  preserved  in  Eusebius,  there  were  none  of  the  early 
fathers  who  could  read  the  Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews 
in  the  language  in  which  it  was  current  among  the  Nazarenes 
and  Ebionites,  if  we  exempt  Origen  and  Jerome.  Epiphanius 
might  be  claimed  by  some  ;  but  we  have  already  viewed  the 
ground  on  which  this  claim  stands. 

We  have  seen  above  (p.  141),  that  the  testimony  of  Hege- 
sippus, preserved  by  Eusebius,  avails  nothing  as  to  the  present 
question ;  inasmuch  as  Eusebius  merely  says,  that '  Hegesippus 
cites  some  things  from  the  Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews, 
and  thus  shews  that  he  was  of  Hebrew  origin.'  This  does  not 
enable  us  to  make  any  accurate  estimate  in  regard  to  -what 
Hegesippus  thought  of  the  authority  of  this  Gospel. 

Clement  of  Alexandria  has  quoted  but  one  short  sentence 
(p.  144  above),  and  this  without  saying  any  thing  which  gives 
us  definite  views  what  his  opinion  of  the  authenticity  of  this 
Gospel  was.  He  must  have  quoted  from  a  GreeJc  copy,  (un- 
less indeed  he  learned  what  he  has  quoted  from  sanae  Jewish 
Christians),  for  he  had  no  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew. 

Origen,  however,  had  some  knowledge  of  this  kind ;  al- 
though nothing  in  his  quotations  renders  it  certain  that  he  bad 
seen  the  Hebrew  copy.  But  at  all  events,  this  critical  &tber 
had  in  some  measure  weighed  the  subject  in  his  mind,  respect- 
ing the  authenticity  of  thb  Gospel,  and  plainly  doubted  of  it. 
So  it  would  seem  to  be,  if  we  may  trust  his  old  and  literal  in- 
terpreter into  Latin,  who  has  preserved  for  us  a  declaration  of 
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Origen,  in  his  Tract.  VIII.  ad  Matt.  19:  19.  Origen's  words 
are  :  '^  Scriptum  est  in  evangelio  quodam^  quod  dicitur  secun- 
dum HebraeoSy  n  tamtn  placet  alicui  suscipere  illud  non  ad 
autoritatemy  sed  ad  manifestationem  propositae  questionis" 
Then  follows  the  quotation  from  this  Gospel  presented  on  p. 
144  above. 

Let  the  reader  mark  here,  first  the  phrase  evangelio  miodatn. 
The  implication  of  course  is,  that  what  is  to  be  quoted  stands 
not  in  THE  Gospel,  but  in  a  certain  writing  which  some  claim 
as  a  Gospel.  What  follows  clearly  evinces  this  to  be 'the 
sense ;  viz.,  if  indeed  it  is  agreeable  to  any  one  to  admit  this 
(or  receive  this),  not  in  the  way  of  authority  (or  as  authori- 
tative), hut  for  the  sake,  of  illustrating  the  question  proposed, 
Origen  takes  it  for  granted  that  the  authority  of  the  rkangeli- 
um  quoddam  will  be  excepted  to.  He  tacitly  acknowledges 
the  propriety  of  such  an  exception.  He  does  not  ask,  there- 
fore, that  it  should  be  received  as  authoritative,  but  only  that 
it  may  be  admitted  by  way  of  illustration  or  explanation. 

That  such  were  the  views  of  this  critical  father,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  ;  for  in  all  his  reasonings,  homilies,  and  commenta- 
ries, he  never  appeals  to  this  Gospel  in  the  way  of  citing  an 
authority.  It  is  plain,  therefore,  that  he  did  not  regard  it  as 
such. 

Epiphanius,  as  we  have  seen  above  (p.  142),  although  he 
calls  the  Ebionite  Gospel  the  Gospel  xata  Max^alov^  and  avers 
that  the  original  Matthew  in  Hebrew  letters  is  preserved  among 
the  Nazarenes,  yet  explicitly  states,  at  the  same  time,  that  the 
Gospel  used  by  the  Ebionites  was  not  nlrjgfaiatov,  but  yf yo- 
^tvfiipov  nal  i^Kgatxtigiaafiivoif,  i.  e.  'not  complete,  integer, 
but  adulterated  and  curtailed.'  Again,  in  Haeres.  XXX.  22 
be  accuses  the  Ebionites  of  having  altered  Matt.  26:  17,  and 
inserted  juij  ini&vfilq^  int&vfitjaa  itgtag  tovio  to  Tida%a  g^ayeip 
fti'&'  vfAOjp.  And  lastly,  nearly  all  the  quotations  he  makes 
from  the  Grospel  in  question  go  to  shew,  and  probably  were 
designed  to  shew,  what  discrepancy  there  is  between  this  and 
the  canonical  Gospel  of  Matthew.  With  all  the  appellations 
which  he  bestows  on  the  Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews, 
and  all  his  declarations  about  its  being  the  original  of  Matthew's 
Gospel,  etc.,  it  is  manifest  that  he  disregards  its  authority,  and 
never  thinks  of  appealing  to  it  for  the  purpose  of  establishing 
any  Christian  doctrine. 

One  may  say,  as  some  have  said,  that  he  is  inconsistent  with 
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himself;  and  in  soine  respects  this  ciDoot  be  denied.  Bot,M 
I  have  before  remarked,  the  inconsistency  is  nther  ipparent 
than  real.  In  the  one  case,Epipbanius  discloses  tbe  commoo 
views  of  the  Christian  Jews  respecting  their  Gospel — views 
that  seem  to  have  been  adopted  without  examkiatioa  by  other 
Christians,  and  Ucitly  acknowledged  ;  in  tbe  other,  be  ^ves  o> 
a  view  of  the  state  of  tbe  Jewish  Gospel  as  it  really  was,  and 
he  fully  and  practically  shews  bis  own  opini<xt  of  it,  by  sot  ap- 
pealing to  it  in  the  way  of  authority. 

Jerome  has  expressed,  for  substai>ce,  tbe  very  sane  o^naioa 
of  tbe  Gospel  accordbg  to  tbe  Hebrews  as  Origen  bad  dona 
before  him.  He  not  only  intimates,  as  be  plainly  does  in  tbe 
passages  quoted  above,  viz.,  a  pUritque  vacatur  MaUhaei  ait- 
thetUuum,  and  utplerigiM  autumant  juxta  Maithaaim,  tbat  ofl 
were  not  agreed  as  to  tbe  Gospel  of  tbe  Hebrews  being  an  au- 
thentic work  of  Matthew,  but  in  another  place  be  says  express- 
ly in  regard  to  it :  "  Si  non  uteris  ad  aiUoritatem,  saltern,  uten 
ad  antiquitatem,  quid  omnes  viri  ecclesiastici  senserint ;"  Ad- 
vers.Peiag.  111.  1.  Exactly  as  Oiigen,  he  here  expresses  him- 
self in  regard  to  the  authority  of  tbe  Nazarene  Gospel ;  ha  does 
not  presume  to  rely  on  it  as  authority,  for  he  does  not  export 
this  will  be  conceded  to  bim  ;  but  be  may  refer  to  that  book 
as  a  testimony  of  what  the  ancients  in  tbe  cbuicb  thought  re- 
qpecUng  the  matter  in  ques^on. 

We  are  now  at  tbe  end  of  our  disquisitioo.  Let  us  stop  far 
a  moment,  and  recapitulate  the  substance  of  what  seems  to  be 
sufficiently  establisbed. 

I.  There  was  current  among  Jewish  Christians,  during  tbe 
second,  third,  and  fourth  centuries,  a  Gospel  often,  and  (as  it 
would  seem)  usually,  named  tbe  Gospel  xma  MatOuiof^  but 
also  very  often  named  %aO'  'Ep^aiovt,  and  sometimes  iJie  Qo^ 
jmI  of  the  tteeht  Apoitttt.  This  was  given  out  by  tha  Jewtsb 
t«uJers  of  it  as  the  woHc  of  Matthew,  and  was  thought  and  said 
by  them,  and  consequently  by  others,  to  have  been  composed 
by  bim  in  the  Hebrew  language  of  that  period. 

U.  Of  all  the  ancient  fathers  whose  testimony  we  have  re- 
specting it,  Origen  and  Jerome  were  the  only  ooes  who  tien 
oapable  «f  minutely  examining  its  state,  and  condiuwi,  aod 
I  do  Dot  bring  Hege»ppiis  into  this  numbci; 
jgh  be  was  probably  a  Jew  and  could  read  the 
ive  not  any  testimony  from  him  which  will  aid  m 
tbe  real  state  aod  claims  of  this  Gospal*    CkiH 
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eot  of  Alexandria,  and  probably  Epiphanius,  could  examine 
only  by  the  testinoony  of  others,  or  through  the  medium  of 
some  Greek  translation  of  it  to  which  they  had  access. 

III.  There  must  have  been  a  great  resemblance  in  most  parts 
of  this  Gospel  to  our  canonical  Matthew;  otherwise  Jerome, 
Epiphanius,  Origen,  and  others,  cannot  well  be  supposed  to 
have  expressed  themselves  concerning  it  as  they  have  done, 
calling  it  the  Oowel  according  to  Maiihew ;  although  we  may 
well  suppose  the  leading  reason  for  their  so  doing,  was  the  fact 
that  the  Jewish  readers  of  it  gave  it,  oftentimes  or  perhaps  more 
eommoidy,  that  name.  That  the  latter  gave  it  out  as  the  work 
of  an  apostle,  must  follow  almost  of  necessity  from  the  credit 
which  they  held  to  be  due  to  it. 

IV.  The  quotations  from  it  which  the  ancient  fathers  have 
transmitted  to  us,  and  the  estimate  which  they  expressly  as  well 
as  tacitly  and  impliedly  make  of  it,  shew  clearly  that  they  did 
not,  after  all,  regard  it  as  authoritative,  or  entitled  to  the  re- 
ception of  XhB  catholic  church.  Had  it  been  true  that  they 
considered  it  as  auikentiCf  most  certainly  it  would  have  been 
appealed  to  as  such  ;  and  Jerome  would  have  insisted  that  his 
translation  of  it,  like  his  version  of  the  Old  Testament  Scrip- 
tures, should  be  received  instead  of  the  common  Greek  Gospel 
of  Matthew  then  in  circulation.  But  this  be  never  did;  and 
thb  did  no  one  of  the  ancient  fathers. 

It  is  now  proper  to  remark,  that  we  have  in  this  view  suffi- 
cient frets  befbre  us  to  account  for  all  the  seemingly  contradic- 
tory statements  of  Epiphanius  and  Jerome  respecting  the  Gos- 
pel according  to  the  Hebrews,  and  to  shew  m  what  manner 
these  are  to  be  reconciled  with  each  other.  When  these  fathers 
tell  us,  that  the  Naxarenes  were  in  possessbn  of  the  original 
Hebrew  Gospel  of  Matthew,  and  that  it  was  named  the  Gospel 
wnm  Mat0a7o»f  they  tell  us  what  were  the  current  estimation 
and  name  ot  it  among  the  Jewish  Christians  of  their  times. 
They  show  what  it  was  given  out  for  by  the  readers  of  it  in 
Hebrew,  among  whom  it  was  in  circulation.  But  when  they 
come  to  give  us  a  nearer  insight  into  the  actual  state  and  condi- 
tion of  this  Gospel,  they  let  us  see  at  once  that  it  was  an  adul- 
terated and  interpolated  Gospel,  and.  they  never  once  intimate 
that  it  should  be  substituted  at  all  for  the  canonical  Matthew, 
but  the  contrary. 

We  have  now  attained,  then,  as  it  seems  to  me,  a  stand-point 
fitMn  which  we  may  look  abroad  upon  the  whole  sutgect,  as  it 
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lies  spread  out  before  us  in  the  works  of  the  ancient  fathers. 
We  may  now  make  a  rational  and  consistent  estimate  of  all  the 
evidence  so  often  appealed  to,  in  favour  of  a  Hebrew  Gospel  of 
Matthew. 

A  few  of  the  declarations  of  this  kind,  such  as  are  the 
strongest  and  most  prominent,  I  will  now  cite  ;  and  then  sub- 
join some  remarks  upon  the  whole. 

The  testfrnony  of  Papias,  which  perhaps  was  that  of  John 
the  Presbyter,  has  been  already  cited  above  (p.  139),  and  given 
rise  to  the  discussion  through  which  we  have  passed.  We 
come  then  to  other  writers  in  succession.  I  give  only  the 
translation  here,  because  the  originals  (to  which  reference  is 
made)  may  at  any  time  be  consulted  by  the  inquisitive  reader, 
and  nothing  particular  is  now  dependent  on  a  very  exact  con- 
struction, inasmuch  as  1  fully  concede  that  the  ancients  have 
spoken  in  the  manner  alleged  by  Mr.  Norton,  although  I  do 
not  draw  the  same  conclusion  from  their  words  which  he  does. 

Irenaeus  (Haeres.  III.  1),  as  represented  in  Euseb.  Hist. 
Ecc.  V.  8,  speaks  in  the  following  manner  of  the  Gospel  of 
Matthew :  ^'  Matthew  published  (iiw/ntv)  a  Grospel  among 
the  Hebrews,  written  in  their  own  language." 

Origen,  as  set  forth  in  Euseb.  Ecc.  Hist.  VI.  25,  says: 
"  The  first  [Gospel]  was  written  by  Matthew  .  .  .  composed  in 
Hebrew  letters,  and  given  out  to  converts  from  Judaism." 

Eusebius  himself,  in  conformity  with  these  tradiuonary  ac- 
counts, says  in  Hist.  Ecc.  III.  24 :  ^<  Matthew  at  first  preached 
the  Gospel  to  the  Hebrews  ;  and  when  he  was  desirous  to  go 
and  preach  to  others,  delivering  his  Gospel  to  them,  written  in 
their  vernacular  language,  he  supplied  the  place  of  bis  own 
personal  presence  among  those  whom  he  left,  by  this  writing." 

Epiphanius  has  already  been  quoted  above  ;  but  I  will  here 

5roduce  one  seemingly  very  explicit  passage  from  his  Haeres. 
[!XIXt  9.  He  is  speaking  of  the  Jewish  Christians,  and  says : 
"  They  [the  Nazarenes]  use  the  Grospel  according  to  Matthew 
in  full  and  in  Hebrew;  for  among  them  this  is  undoubtedly 
(aaq>£g)  preserved,  as  it  was  written  at  first,  in  the  Hebew 
language."  And  the  like  to  this  he  says  in  some  other  places. 
Jerome,  soon  after  this  (in  his  Lib.  de  Vir.  lUust.,  Art.  Mat- 
thaeus)  says :  "  [Matthew]  first  composed  a  Gospel  of  Christ 
in  Hebrew  words  and  letters,  on  account  of  those  of  the  cir- 
cumcision in  Judea  who  became  believers.  Ouod  yuis  poMtea 
in  Graecum  tramtulerity  nan  satit  certum  est. 
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Again,  in  *hb  Proleg.  in  Matt.  (Vol.  IV.  p.  3)  he  says : 
^^  Matthew  first  published  his  Gospel  in  Judea,  in  the  Hebrew 
language,  particularly  on  account  of  those  Jews  who  believed 
in  Jesus." 

In  other  places  he  speaks  in  the  like  way  ;  e.  g.  in  Epist. 
ad  Damas.  IV.  p.  148 — ad  Hedibiain,  IV.  p.  173.  Comm.  in 
Jes.  III.  p.  63.  Comm.  in  Oseam,  III.  p.  1311. 

A  few  other  passages  might  be  gleaned ;  but  none  are  so 
strong  and  plain  as  these.  Eusebius  relates  (Ecc.  Hist.  V.  10) 
a  tradition  respecting  Pantaenus,  viz.,  that '  he  went  iig  'hiovg 
[probably  some  part  of  Arabia  Felix]  and  preached,  and  there 
found  the  Gospel  of  Matthew,  written  in  Hebrew  letters,  which, 
according  to  report,  the  apostle  Bartholomew  had  delivered  to 
them.'  But  whether  this  was  a  translation  on  account  of  those 
who  could  not  speak  Greek,  or  a  copy  of  a  Hebrew  original 
made  on  account  of  the  Arabians  who  might  understand  the 
Hebrew  dialect,  we  have  no  means  of  determining.  This 
testimony  seems  hardly  direct  enough,  therefore,  to  be  brought 
into  the  account. 

Mr.  Norton,  and  Olshausen,  Campbell,  Kuinoel,  and  many 
others,  assume  the  position,  in  view  of  all  this  testimony  of  the 
fathers,  that  we  must  either  concede  the  fact  of  an  original 
Hebrew  Gospel  of  Matthew,  or  else  abandon  all  deference  to 
ancient  testimony. 

I  do  not  feel  compelled  to  do  either  the  one  or  the  other. 
Certainly  I  cannot  relinquish  the  ground,  that  credit  is  due  to 
ancient  testimony.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  I  cannot  take  the 
ground  that  this  testimony  is  to  be  received  without  examina-^ 
tion-— careful  examination  of  all  the  circumstances  which  may 
have  shaped  it  so  as  it  now  appears  to  us.  Let  all  the  wit- 
nesses be  cross-examined ;  not  with  the  craft  of  a  hired  advo- 
cate, who  is  paid  well  for  the  dexterity  with  which  he  sup- 
presses, or  confuses,  or  embarrasses  an  honest  witness  and 
makes  him  speak  contradictious,  but  with  strenuous  and  hearty 
effort  to  educe  the  truth. 

Now  there  are  circumstances  attending  this  matter  of  an 
original  Hebrew  Matthew,  or  at  any  rate  attending  the  sup- 
position that  our  canonical  Matthew  is  only  a  transHaiiony  which 
cannot  be  disposed  of  to  my  satisfaction,  and,  as  I  expect  to 
shew  in  the  sequel,  cannot  well  be  disposed  of  by  any  critical 
skill  or  acumen,  so  as  to  comport  with  the  supposition  that  we 
have  in  our  canon  only  a  tTanslaitd  Matthew.    I  must  cast 
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m3rself  here  on  the  confidence  of  the  reader,  for  a  little  wUle, 
in  order  to  finish  my  present  discussion  of  these  ancient  testi- 
monies ;  and  I  beg  him  at  least  to  admit  it  for  the  present  as 
possible,  or  rather  as  probable,  that  such  circumstances  as  those 
just  named  can  be  adduced. 

On  such  ground,  then,  we  find  ourselves  to  be  in  the  fcdlow- 
ing  predicament.  There  are  acts  and  circumstances  which  ap- 
pear to  render  it  improbable  that  our  present  Gospel  is  a 
ira$hslatian ;  they  are  seemingly  irreconcilable  with  this  supposi- 
tion. Yet  the  ancient  fathers  have  agreed,  that  in  earlier  and 
later  times  a  report  was  spread  throughout  the  churches  and 
generally  believed,  that  the  Gospel  of  Matthew  was  originally 
written  in  Hebrew.  What  shall  be  said — what  can  be  done— 
in  such  a  predicament  as  this  ? 

My  answer  is  at  hand.  The  first  thing  to  be  done  is,  to  see 
whether  there  are  not  some  circumstances  which  will  explain 
all  the  fathers  have  said,  and  explain  it  in  such  a  way  as  im- 
peaches neither  their  integrity  nor  their  understandings,  and  at 
the  same  time  will  allow  all  the  weight  of  the  arguments  which 
go  to  disprove  the  correctness  of  their  opinion  as  to  an  origmal 
Hebrew  Gospel.    Such  circumstances,  as  it  appears  to  me,  are 

Slainly  found  in  the  history  of  the  Ootpel  according  to  the 
lebrewt.  From  about  A.  D.  100  to  A*  D.  400  we  can  dis- 
tinctly trace  the  existence  of  such  a  Gospel ;  and  we  have 
assurances  of  its  general  resemblance  to  the  canonical  Matthew, 
in  the  name  uata  Mut^alov  which  was  commonly  given  to  it. 
It  was  a  Gospel  which  was  written  in  the  Hebrew  language  of 
the  day.  It  could  not  therefore  be  understood,  and  consequently 
was  not  read,  by  the  great  body  of  Christians  belonging  to  the 
church  catholic.  Of  all  the  fethers  even  of  the  eariv  ages, 
only  Origen  and  Jerome  could  read  and  examine  it.  It  circu- 
lated among  Christians  who  had  separated  themselves  from  the 
catholic  church,  on  the  ground  of  Jewish  rites  and  ceremonies; 
and  so  far  as  it  respects  the  Ebionites,  on  the  ground  also  of 
fundamental  disagreement  with  the  churoh  catholic  in  respect  to 
the  rank  and  dignity  of  the  Redeemer's  person.  There  was 
constantly  more  and  more  alienation  springing  up  between  the 
church  catholic  and  these  Jewish  Christians,  so  that  the  latter 
kept  themselves  entirely  aloof,  and  were  not  treated  by  the 
Gentile  Christians  as  a  part  of  their  brotherhood,  and  were  not 
disposed  to  seek  for  or  accept  such  treatment.  It  was  thus 
matters  went  on  through  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  centmies. 
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Soon  after  these  had  elapsed  we  hear  do  more  of  the  Jewish 

Christians,  and  must  naturally  suppose  that  they  dwindled 
away  until  they  became  extinct. 

In  the  mean  time  it  is  altogether  clear,  that  from  a  very  early 
period,  (there  can  be  no  good  reason  to  doubt,  that  even  before 
the  expiration  of  the  first  century),  they  had  a  rallying-point  for 
their  sectarian  views  in  the  so-called  Gospel  naza  Max^atov  or 
Gospel  xaiP^  *£figalovg.  They  could  not  have  kept  themselves 
in  countenance,  nor  even  in  existence,  as  a  Christian  sect,  without 
some  such  central  point  around  which  they  must  revolve. 
That  they  regarded  their  Gospel  as  of  apostolic  origin,  there 
can  be  no  reasonable  doubt,  because  they  would  otherwise  not 
have  rejected  all  other  Gospels.  That  it  originally  had  its 
basts  in  the  Gospel  of  Matthew,  one  is  strongly  tempted  to  be- 
lieve, from  the  manner  in  which  Origen,  Epiphanius,  and  Je- 
rome speak  of  it.  But  whether  it  was  translated  from  Mat- 
thew's canonical  Greek  Gospel,  or  vice  versa,  that  is  a  point  on 
which  we  have  no  explicit  information ;  I  mean  none  which, 
under  circumstances  like  these,  can  be  justly  considered  as 
decisive.  We  shall  see  in  the  sequel,  whether  I  have  assumed 
too  much  in  this  remark.* 

The  great  body  of  the  Jewish  Christians  being  thus  early 
separated  from  the  church  catholic,  by  their  language  and  by  their 
opinions,  and  great  aversion  existing  between  the  two  parties, 
the  church  at  large  gave  themselves  little  or  no  concern  about 
them  or  their  Scriptures.  They  indeed  gave  out  that  they  had 
a  Gospel  jcara  MutOatov.  It  was  natural  enough  to  suppose 
that  Matthew  might  have  left  such  an  one  for  his  kinsmen  after 
th6  flesh.  It  was  reported  among  the  churches,  and  common- 
ly believed,  that  he  did ;  and  the  fathers  have  given  us  that  re- 
port as  it  came  to  them.  They  have  given  it  honestly,  and 
their  integrity  is  not  at  all  impeachable. 

But  mark  now  the  result  in  respect  to  all  those  fathers  who 
made  any  particular  examination  into  this  matter.  Origen  gives 
us  a  long  passage  from  the  Jewish  Gospel  which  is  wholly  spu- 
rious. He  gives  us  another  which  is  preposterous  ;  (p.  144  seq. 
above).  He  plainly  discloses  his  views  of  the  Jewish  Gospel ; 
and  these  are,  that  he  does  not  deem  it  all  authoritative.  Epi* 
phanius  has  given  us  many  citations  from  the  same  Gospel, 
and  expressly  told  us,  that  the  Ebionites  used  a  Matthew  which 
was  ovx  nXtjgtaTutov,  but  was  vivoifiVfAhifOv  xai  i^xpcurij^itoaju^ 
yoF.     He  has  given  us  many  extracts  also  from  the  Gospel  of 
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the  Nazarenes,  which  shew  most  fully  that  it  was  an  adulten- 
ted  Gospel  and  had  been  the  subject  of  many  interpoktiooSy  io 
case  our  canonical  Matthew  was  the  original  basis  of  it.  Je- 
rome, who  had  a  most  intimate  knowledge  of  this  same  Gospel 
of  the  Nazarenesy  and  translated  it  both  into  Greek  and  Latio, 
gives  us  a  multitude  of  passages  from  it  of  the  same  tenor  with 
those  of  Origen  and  Epiphanius ;  and  these  fiiUy  demonstrate 
what  he  has  himself  explicitly  avowed,  viz.,  that  one  could 
not  appeal  to  this  Gospel  as  a  matter  of  authority. 

All  the  testimony,  then,  being  taken  and  compared  together 
in  respect  to  this  Jewish  Gospel,  nothing  can  be  plainer  and 
more  certain,  than  that,,  whatever  resemblances  it  might  have 
to  our  canonical  Matthew,  yet  it  was  plainly  a  very  different 
book  from  this,  and  had  no  substantial  claims  on  the  church 
for  reception  as  authoritative.  On  any  other  ground  than  that 
which  I  have  now  taken,  it  is  utterly  incomprehensible  how 
our  canonical  Matthew  should  have  maintained  its  place  as  it  did 
in  the  church.  We  cannot  assume  it  as  probable,  that  preju- 
dice against  the  Jewish  Christians  hindered  the  church  catholic 
from  receiving  their  Gospel.  The  same  prejudice  would  have 
operated  in  like  manner  in  other  cases,  let  it  did  not.  In 
the  controversy  between  the  unconverted  Jews  and  the  Chris* 
tians  with  respect  to  the  meaning  of  the  Old  Testament  predic- 
tions concerning  the  Messiah,  the  Jews  accused  the  Septuagint 
of  being  a  false  translation ;  while  many  Christian  writers  ac- 
cused the  Jews  of  having  falsified  theif'  Hebrew  Scriptures. 
Yet  all  this  did  not  hinder  Origen  from  correcting  the  text  of 
the  Septuagint  so  as  to  accord  better  with  the  Hebrew  Scrip- 
tures ;  nor  did  it  influence  Jerome  at  all  as  to  translating  anew 
the  whole,  so  as  to  free  the  Christian  churches  from  deference 
to  the  defects  of  their  Greek  Scriptures.  Origen  and  Jerome 
were  indeed  obliged  to  contest  some  points  with  many  of  their 
contemporaries  ;  but  they  did  so  boldly,  and  won  the  victory. 

With  such  facts  in  view,  I  now  make  the  appeal  to  every 
candid  critic,  and  ask  :  How  can  we  possibly  account  for  it,  b 
case  Origen  and  Jerome  regarded  the  Nazarene  Matthew,  as 
the  real  and  authoritative  one,  that  they  did  not  at  once  lay 
aside  the  canonical  Matthew,  and  appeal  to  the  other  ?  Jerome 
furnished  the  churches  with  a  Greek  and  Latin  translation  of 
the  other ;  but  not  a  word  does  he  say  in  favour  of  receiving  it 
as  an  authentic  exemplar  of  Matthew ;  and  so  little  regard  was 
paid  to  it  by  the  churches  in  general,  that,  to  our  deep  regret 
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and  great  loss,  it  soon  perished,  and  is  now  known  with  any 
degree  of  minuteness,  only  by  his  report  and  the  extracts  which 
be  has  given  us  from  it. 

I  repeat  it,  that  such  a  view  as  I  have  given  above,  is  the 
only  one  which  can  reconcile  these  seeming  inconsistencies  in 
the  fathers  between  their  narrations  at  one  time  and  their  de- 
clarations at  another,  or  between  their  language  respecting  the 
Hebrew  xatu  Mat^atov  and  their  habitual  treatment  of  this 
same  Gospel.  Whatever  may  be  said  of  the  mass  of  Christians 
in  ancient  times,  or  of  the  great  body  of  the  fathers,  we  cannot 
well  suppose  that  Origen  and  Jerome,  who  shewed  such  strik- 
ing independence  of  mind,  would  have  thought  in  one  way  and 
acted  in  another,  in  regard  to  this  whole  afiair. 

Here  then  we  will  rest  this  matter  of  ancient  testimony  about 
a  Hebrew  original  of -Matthew.  We  impeach  neither  the  in- 
tegrity nor  the  understanding  of  any  of  the  fathers  in  regard  to 
this  subject.  We  have  seen,  that  in  the  state  in  which  they 
were,  and  that  circumstances  being  such  as  they  wefe,  th^ 
can  not  rationally  be  supposed  to  have  spoken  differently  from 
what  they  have  done.  We  examine  what  they  have  said,  just 
as  we  examine  any  testimony  of  a  historical  nature  ;  and  we 
find,  in  the  result,  that  all  which  they  have  said  can  be  ex- 
plained consistently  with  their  integrity,  and  yet  that  such  de- 
clarations, in  such  circumstances  as  theirs,  cannot  establish  the 
point,  on  account  of  which  appeal  is  so  confidently  made  to 
them.  In  a  word,  we  may  proffer  as  a  cogent  reason  for  pur- 
suing the  method  of  argument  exhibited  above,  that  we  feel  com- 
pelled to  resort  to  explanations  of  such  a  nature,  by  circum- 
stances already  mentioned  and  yet  to  be  mentioned,  which 
seem  to  forbid  and  exclude  the  supposition,  that  a  genuine  He- 
brew Matthew  was^current  in  the  early  centuries. 

^  8.  Other  circumstances  which  render  the  existence  of  an 
early  genuine  Hebrew  Matthew  improbable. 

I  now  proceed  to  redeem  my  pledge,  by  offering  to  the  read- 
er some  further  specific  reasons,  why  we  may  call  in  question 
the. existence  of  an  original  Matthew  in  the  Hebrew  language. 

(1)  Those  fathers  who  understood  the  Hebrew  and  were  ac- 
quainted with  the  Jewish  Gospel,  never  appeal  to  it  as  of  au- 
thority, and  never  recommend  it  to  others  as  such. 

I  merely  mention  this  here,  because  I^ave  already  brought 
it  to  view  more  fully,  as  connected  with  the  preceding  discus- 
sion. The  fact  itself  will  not  be  denied  ;  and  when  admitted 
it  is  inexplicable  on  any  satisfactory  grounds  which  I  can  even 
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imagine,  supposing  the  Hebrew  Matthew  to  have  been  really 
genuine  and  authentic. 

(2)  From  the  earliest  period  in  which  we  have  any  means 
of  knowing  the  state  of  the  Hebrew  Gospel,  it  appears  to  be  of 
the  same  character  which  is  developed  in  the  later  fathers. 

Jerome  (De  Viris  Ulust.  c.  XVL)  in  his  account  of  Ignatius 
(fl.  108\  gives  us  the  earliest  quotation,  I  believe,  from  the 
Gospel  m  question.  His  words  are :  ^^  He  [Ignatius]  wrote  ao 
epistle  ...  to  Polycarp,  in  which  he  prociuces  a  testimony 
fjx>m  the  Gospel  [of  the  Nazarenes]  lately  translated  by  me, 
respecting  the  person  of  Christ,  saying:  I  indeed  saw  him 
[the  Greek  here  in  Ignatius  Epis.  III.  ad  Smym.  is  olda]  in 
the  flesh,  after  the  resurrection,  and  I  believe  that  be  is  living. 
And  when  he  had  come  to  Peter,  he  said  to  those  around  him, 
lafiezf,  xffjkawfioati  fie^  on  ovn  iifil  itufiopiov  aanfuntop.  Km 
tv^vg  avTOv  tjtffavTO  xal  iniativaav" 

Here  is  palpably  an  interpolation,  borrowed  for  substance 
from  Luke  24:  39-Hll  ;  and  this  shews,  that  so  early  as  the 
time  of  Ignatius  the  Gospel  of  the  Jewish  Christians  bore  the 
same  character  as  in  after  ages.  Several  passages  from  Justin 
Martyr  might  be  cited,  which  are  of  the  like  tenor ;  but  I  re- 
frain from  quoting  them,  for  reasons  before  stated  on  p.  144 
above.  It  is  possible,  I  admit,  that  Ignatius  himself  also  bor^ 
rowed  his  passage  from  some  traditionary  source.  But  the 
confidence  of  Jerome  in  regard  to  the  subject,  seems  to  be  en- 
titled to  our  credence. 

(3)  We  have  no  evidence  of  the  existence  of  any  Hebrew 
Matthew,  which  does  not  at  the  same  time,  whenever  it  is  such 
as  is  particular  and  explicit,  testify  to  its  spurious  and  ioterpo- 
lated  condition. 

For  proof  of  this,  I  appeal  to  all  the  citations  made  in  the 
preceding  pages.  There  was  but  one  Hebrew  Gospel,  of 
which  we  have  any  knowledge,  among  the  ancient  churches. 
Rejpeated  testimony  is  given  by  Jerome  and  Epiphanius  to  this 
point;  although  Epiphanius  shews  us,- that  one  part  of  the 
Jewish  Christians,  viz.  the  Ebionites,  rejected  the  two  first 
chapters  of  Matthew.  In  other  respects  we  know  of  no  im- 
portant difference  between  their  Hebrew  Gospel  and  that  of  the 
Nazarenes.  This  father  says  expressly,  that  he  does  not  know 
whether  the  copies  in  circulation  among  the  Nazarenes  ex- 
bibited  the  like  omission  or  not.  But  other  circumstances,  and 
especially  the  testimony  of  Jerome,  render  it  probable  that  they 
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did  not.  E^ery  witness  then  that  we  have  in  respect  to  a 
Hebrew  Matthew,  when  explicit  and  full,  uniformly  testifies  to 
a  spurious  and  interpolated  Matthew,  and  to  nothing  else. 
Had  there  been  any  other  in  circulation,  it  could  not  have  es- 
caped the  knowledge  of  some  of  the  fathers,  especially  of 
Origen  and  Jerome. 

(4)  It  is  a  fact,  of  which  no  one  can  give  any  satisfactory 
account  in  case  a  genuine  Hebrew  Matthew  were  extant  in  early 
ages,  that  antiquity  knows  nothing  of  the  fate  of  it.  This  is 
the  case,  although  we  are  told  by  many  critics  that  such  a 
Matthew  was  in  extensive  circulation,  and  was  regarded  as  the 
original  Scripture  of  Matthew.  How  is  it  that  such  men  as 
Origen  and  Jeroihe  should  sleep  over  this  subject,  and  be  utter- 
ly silent  ?  And  especially  Jerome,  who  went  even  to  Syria  to 
get  a  copy  of  the  spurious  Nazarene  Gospel.  It  cannot  be 
justly  pretended,  that  any  testimony  .wbich  we  have,  respects 
any  otner  Hebrew  Gospel  than  that  which  Jerome  translated, 
nor  any  other  than  that  which  even  in  ^he  time  of  Ignatius  was 
grossly  interpolated. 

(5^  Nothing  can  be  more  certain,  than  that  more  or  less  of 
the  Jews,  from  the  earliest  age  of  Christianity  downwards,  be- 
longed to  the  church  catholic,  assented  to  the  doctrines  of  Paul, 
*and  rejected  the  opinions  of  the  Judaizing  Christians.  Now  if 
these  Jews  could  read  Hebrew,  (and  who  will  say  that  at  least 
some  of  them  could  not  ?)  what  reason  can  be  offered  why 
they  'should  not  have  held  on  to  the  original  Hebrew  Matthew, 
and  thus  have  preserved  it  in  the  church  catholic?  No  good 
reason  can  be  assigned,  to  account  in  a  satisfactory  manner  for 
thb. 

J 6)  That  a  genuine  Hebrew  Matthew  did  not  exist  in  the 
y  part  of  the  second  century,  seems  to  be  rendered  almost 
certain  from  a  very  curious  but  interesting  fact  in  regard  to  the 
Peshito  or  old  Syriac  Version  of  th^  New  Testament,  which  is 
demonstrably  and  confessedly  made  from  our  canonical  Greek 
Matthew. 

That  this  Version  was  made  in  the  second  century,  and 
probably  during  the  first  half  of  it,  seems  now  to  be  generally 
admitted.  The  fact  that  in  its  original  state  it  does  not  con- 
tain the  epistle  of  James,  the  second  oT  Peter,  the  second  and 
tlSird  of  John,  and  the  Apocalypse,  is  conclusive  evidence  that 
the  Version  was  made  before  a  corpus  of  the  New  Testament 
books  had  got  into  circulation.  Of  course  it  must  have  been 
made  sometime  before  the  end  of  the  second  century. 
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It  could  have  easily  been  made  at  that  period.  The  Syrians 
had  a  literature  of  their  own  early  in  the  second  century,  and 
one  of  great  celebrity.  Bardesanes  flourished  during  tlus  pe- 
riod, and  likewise  his  son  Harmonius.  Of  the  former  Jerome 
says  (De  Vir.  Illustr.  c.  33),  that  "  he  wrote  almost  an  infinite 
number  of  treatises  against  the  heretics,  and  a  lU>er  darittimui 
ei  fortissimus  defato,  which  he  sent  to  M.  Aurelius  Antoni- 
nus. Many  other  books  he  wrote,"  adds  Jerome,  *^  concerning 
persecution,  which  his  followers  translated  from  the  Syriac  into 
Greek.  Si  autem  (says  he  further  in  respect  to  these  bodts) 
tanta  vis  est  et  fulgor  in  interpretatione,  quantum  putamus  in 
sermone  propria !"  Eusebius  (H.  E.  IV.  S8)  calls  Bardesanes 

Harmonius,  his  Son,  was  brought  up  at  Athens,  and  rival- 
led his  father  in  literary  eminence.  He  became  the  favourile 
poet  of  the  Syrians,  in  their  own  language. 

It  does  not  certainly  appear  that  Bardesanes  was  acquainted 
with  the  Greek ;  although  it  is  quite  possible  that  he  was. 
Living  in  Mesopotamia,  he  was  beyond  the  reach  of  much 
familiar  Greek  communication. 

Now  in  what  language  did  he  read  the  New  Testament  in 
order  to  compose  all  his  religious  books  ?  On  the  suppo^tion 
that  he  understood  the  Greek,  which  may  be  allowed,  yet  as 
he  wrote  so  many  religious  books  in  Syriac,  is  it  probable  that 
there  was  then  no  Syriac  version  of  the  New  Testament  ?  If  it 
be  possible,  it  cannot,  all  things  considered,  be  deemed  very 
probable.  His  writings  must  have  been  intended  for  those  who 
could  appeal  to  the  Scriptures.  But  to  the  Greek  Scriptures, 
the  Syrians  in  general  of  Mesopotamia  can  hardly  be  thought 
capable  of  appealing. 

Here  then  w6  have  a  version,  the  Peshito,  of  a  very  early 
age,  in  a  language  which  was  twin-sister  to  the  Hebrew  of  the 
day,  yea  almost  identical  with  it  in  a  multitude  of  respects,  and 
yet  this  version  is  demonstrably  made,  not  from  a  Hebrew 
original  of  Matthew,  but  from  the  present  Greek  canonical 
Matthew  !  Could  it  enter  the  imagination  of  any  Syriac  trans- 
lator, that  a  Oreek  copy  on  any  account,  either  as  to  authority 
or  language,  was  preferable  to  a  genuine  Hebrew  one,  sup- 
posing such  an  one  to  be  current  ?  It  is  almost  absurd  to  sup- 
pose it.  The  business  of  translating  into  Syriac  was  more  tUu 
three  quarters  done  to  hand,  when  a  Syro-Chaldaic  original  of 
Matthew  was  obtained^    All  was  plam,  obvious,  easy.    But  a 
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Ortdc  original  demanded  much  care,  and  not  a  little  skilL 
That  skill  has  indeed  been  exhibited  fully  ;  a  noble  version  the 

:  Peshito  is,  truly  ;  but  then  the  time  and  pains  it  must  have  cost 

r  were  wasted,  in  case  an  original  Syro-Chaldaic  Matthew  could 

r  have  been  obtained. 

Could  it  not  be,  if  it  were  extant  and  current  among  Jewish 
Christians?    Most  certainly  it  could.    Jerome  tells  us,  at  the 

r  close  of  the  fourth  century,  thai  he  himself  went  into  Syria^  in 

order  to  get  a  copy  of  the  Nazarene  Matthew.  We  know, 
also,  that  in  the  second  quarter,  or  rather  we  may  say,  near  the 
close  of  the  first  quarter,  of  the  second  century,  the  Jews  in 

^  Palestine  were  scattered  abroad,  by  the  devastations  of  Adrian 

which  exceeded  even  those  under  Titus,  over  all  the  neighbour- 
ing countries.  That  there  were  Christian  Jews  in  Syria  and 
Mesopotamia,  admits  of  no  rational  doubt.  At  all  times,  ever 
since  their  captivities,  the  Jews  had  been  scattered  over  all 
those  oriental  lands.  That  Christianity  had  been  early  preach- 
ed and  propagated  there,  the  character  and  writings  of  Bar- 
desanes  and  Harmonius  are  a  sufficient  voucher.  It  must  have 
been  widely  difiused  in  order  to  make  room  for  so  many  re- 
ligious books  as  these  authors  published. 

I  may  therefore  very  properly  ask  Mr.  Norton  and  other  ad- 
vocates of  an  original  Hebrew  Matthew,  how  such  facts  as 
these  are  capable  of  being  explained,  on  ground  such  as  they 
occupy  ?  I  am  not  aware  of  any  satisfactory  answer. 

Will  it  be  said,  that  after  all  we  cannot  be  certain  that  the 
Peshito  or  Old  Syriac  Version  was  made  from  our  Greek  copy 
of  Matthew  ?  Those  may  say  this,  who  have  never  compared 
the  two.     Those  who  have,  will  never  think  of  saying  it. 

I  have  made  this  comparison  to  some  extent,  and  in  various 
places.  In  particular,  I  have  been  carefully  through  with  the 
whole  of  the  two  first  chapters  of  Matthew,  and  compared  every 
word  down  to  the  minutest  particle.  I  had  special  reference  in 
so  doing  to  the  question,  whether  these  chapters  were  in  the 
copy  which  the  Syriac  translator  used.  And  nothing  can  be 
more  certain  than  that  th'is  was  so.  No  one  word  has  escaped 
the  vigilance  of  the  interpreter.  With  the  exception,  that  the 
di  used  in  the  genealogy  of  Matthew,  in  passing  from  one  link 
to  another,  is  purposely  omitted  throughout  the  whole  list  of 
names,  because  it  was  not  in  keeping  with  the  Syriac  usage  in 
regard  to  compositions  of  this  nature,  every  ««/  and  (^c'and  yvQ 
and  oZv  even,  throughout  the  two  first  chapters,  is  carefully 
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rendered  by  a  corresponding  o,  ^^  ^>^  ^  ^^  ^201  •  Even 

the  Genitive  absolute  in  Greek,  which  so  often  pccurs  in  Mat- 
thew, is  here  rendered  throughout  by  the  corresponding  particle 

^D  with  a  verb  following,  which  is  the  only  way  that  a  Syrian 

could  translate  a  Genitive  absolute.  The  peculiar  clause  in  Mat- 
thew 1:  23,  'l^fifiavoviil,  0  iart  fi€0egfieifiv6fi€pop^  fi«^'  lifitSpo 
^iog,  (which  Kuinoel  disposes  of  in  the  summary  way  of  say- 
ing that  this  was  undoubtedly  added  to  the  Greek  version  of 
Matthew  by  the  translator),  appears  ad  literam  in  the  old  Syriac. 
In  a  word,  no  more  doubt  can  arise,  when  one  makes  the  com- 
parison between  the  Peshito  and  our  Greek  Matthew,  that  they 
stand  related  as  original  and  translation,  than  can  arise  whether 
our  English  version  was  made  from  our  canonical  Greek  text. 
Nay,. the  Syriac  is  even  a  more  minute,  exact,  and  literal  ver- 
sion than  our  own. 

So  for  substance  is  it  with  this  version  throughout  the  whole 
Gospel  of  Matthew.  One  is  astonished  to  find  how  exactly  our 
present  Greek  text  agrees  with  the  Syriac.  I  consider  the  old 
Syriac,  indeed,  a  better  voucher  for  the  integrity  of  our  present 
text,  than  any  other  testimony  that  is  extant. 

The  advocates  for  an  original  Hebrew  Gospel  of  Matthew 
are  bound,  as  it  seems  to  me,  to  offer  us  some  solution  of  the 
difficulty  which  all  this  presents  in  the  way  of  their  position. 

Will  it  be  said,  that  the  Greek  version  of  Matthew  was  the 
one  current  in  the  church  catholic,  and  therefore  was  selected 
by  the  Syriac  translator  ?  Such  an  account  of  the  matter  is  cut- 
ting the  knot,  rather  than  untying  it.  How  came  this  Version 
to  be  current— current  before  the  close  of  the  first  century,  as 
we  have  no  good  room  to  doubt  it  was  ?  Weire  there  'not 
Jewish  converts  in  the  church  catholic,  who  believed  with 
Paul  and  with  the  church  catholic,  and  who  were  not  separa- 
ted from  Christians  in  general  by  any  feeling  of  alienation 
arising  from  sectarian  views  like  those  of  the  Nazarenes  and 
Ebionites  ?  Surely  this  will  ndt  be  denied.  Why  then  should 
the  original  Hebrew  Matthew,  in  their  handS)  go  into  disrepate 
and  desuetude  ?  No  good  reason  has  been  or  can  be  given. 
Of  course  none  can  be  given  why  the  Syriac  translator  might 
not  have  taken  a  copy  of  the  work  from  them,  as  the  exemplar 
from  which  he  was  to  make  his  version. 

(7)  1  have  read  the  present  Greek  Gospel  of  Matthew 
through,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  there  are 
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any  cbaracteristics  in  it  of  a  tratulaiion.  If  there  are,  they 
have  escaped  roe.  1  cannot  find  them.  The  characteristics  of 
the  whole  book  are  marked,  and  apparently  decisive.  It  is  no 
more  replete  with  Hebraisms  than  Mark  ;  and  I  may  venture 
to  say,  without  the  fear  of  being  contradicted  by  iacts,  than 
Luke ;  although  the  contrary  has  often  been  asserted.  The 
book  bears  every  where  the  impress  of  the  same  hand.  This 
will  not  be  denied ;  yet  some  attribute  this  to  the  adjusting  skill 
of  the  translator.  But  I  do  not  find  the  band  of  a  foreigner 
here.  The  easy,  natural,  unconstrained  manner  of  an  original 
writer,  is  just  as  plain  and  palpable  throughout  the  whole,  as  in 
respect  to  any  of  the  other  Gospels.  All  that  Mr.  Norton  has 
said,  and  so  well  said,  of  the  prominent  and  original  characteris- 
tics of  the  Gospels  in  other  cases  as  still  remaining,  and  not  at 
all  obscured  by  any  interpolations  or  alterations,  holds  true  of  the 
Greek  Matthew.  A  foreign  addition  would  be  instantaneously 
detected  by  a  skilful  reader,  in  case  it  were  of  any  considerable 
length ;  and  the  constrained  manner  of  a  translator,  especially 
of  an  ancient  one,  cannot  be  pointed  out  in  the  whole  of  this 
book.  The  dream  of  Bolten,  that  all  our  New  Testament 
writings  are  only  versions  of  Syro-Chaldaic  originals,  is  now 
universally  regarded  as  a  dream.  But  there  is  just  as  much 
reason,  for  aught  that  I  can  discover  from  the  internal  state  of 
Matthew,  to  regard  other  books  of  the  New  Testament  as  ver- 
sions, as  there  is  to  consider  his  Gospel  as  such. 

(8)  If  our  canonical  Matthew  be  a  version  only,  then  who 
was  the  translator  ? 

I  am  aware  that  this  question  is  answered  by  appealing  to 
Jerome  (De  Viris  lUust.  c.  3),  and  quoting  from  him  the  de- 
claration ;  Quis  in  Oraecum  transtulerit,  non  satis  certum  est. 
Truly,  non  satis  certum  est.  It  would  indeed  be  difiScult  to 
discover  who  it  was.  And  yet  such  a  work  as  this  must  have 
exhibited  some  memorial  of  its  performer  as  well  as  the 
many  smaller  and  more  insignificant  works  of  early  Christian 
antiquity.  Consider  for  a  moment  the  nature  of  this  case. 
The  early  Christian  church  were  so  careful  and  particular  in 
their  selection  of  Gospels,  that  only  four  of  all  the  writings 
which  laid  claim  to  such  a  character  were  selected.  Yet  one 
of  these,  according  to  Mr.  Norton  and  many  others,  was  only 
a  translated  Gospel.  Still  the  original  Hebrew  one,  if  we  are 
to  credit  these  critics,  was  all  the  while  current  and  easily  to  be 
had  ;  and  yet  nobody  belonging  to  the  church  catholic,  neither 
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Jew  Dor  Gentile,  clergyman  nor  layman,  ever  once  propoees  to 
review  and  examine  this  matter^  and  correct  any  denciencies  or 
errors  in  the  translated  Matthew  !  The  thing  taken  in  its  tout 
ensembUy  is  palpably  aronov ;  it  is  a  kind  of  monstrosity  in  criti- 
cal history.  It  requires  a  large  allowance  of  faith,  in  order  to 
be  a  believer. 

Such  are  the  leading  considerations  which  seem  to  me  to 
determine  against  the  probability  of  an  original  Hebrew  (jospel 
of  Matthew.  At  all  events,  the  whole  mass  of  quotations  which 
we  have  from  Matthew  as  a  genuine  book,  from  Justin  Martyr 
down  through  the  whole  series  of  Christian  writers,  are  (nam 
the  Oreek  Matthew.  No  other  one  is  knownever  to  have  had 
any  currency  in  the  church  catholic.  The  presumption — and 
a  strong  one  it  is  under  such  circumstances — b  fairly  against 
the  supposition,  that  any  but  the  Greek  Matthew  was  ever  re- 
ceived by  the  church  at  large  as  his  Gospel. 

^  4.  Examinatian  of  obfecticm. 

But  there  are  some  suggestions  made  against  these  views,  which 
it  will  be  proper  to  notice,  before  this  essay  is  brought  to  a  close. 

<  Matthew  wrote  for  the  Hebrews  ;  and  he  could  not  have 
been  well  understood,  if  he  bad  not  written  in  the  Hebrew 
language.' 

An  easy  answer  to  this  objection,  so  far  as  it  respects  the  in- 
telligibility of  a  Greek  Matthew,  is  at  hand.  Hug  has  shewn, 
in  his  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament,  Part  11.  ^  10,  that 
the  Greek  language  pervaded  Palestine  so  thoroughly,  that 
scarcely  any  difficulty  of  thb  sort  can  be  well  imagined.  It 
would  be  merely  to  do  again  what  has  already  been  well  done, 
to  repeat  the  arguments  which  serve  to  shew  conclusively  the 
truth  of  this  position. 

A  single  fact  is  incidentally  recorded  in  Acts  22:  2,  which 
seems  conclusive  in  respect  to  this  matter.  Paul,  at  Jerusalem, 
was  seized  by  the  mob  with  a  design  to  inflict  summary  ven- 
geance on  him  for  having  violated  the  Jewish  customs  as  to 
temple-worship.  The  captain  of  the  temple-guard,  however, 
permitted  him  to  address  the  Jewish  multitude.  This  he  did 
in  Hebrew.  When  the  Jews  heard  their  own  vernacular  lan- 
guage, fioAAov  nagtaxop  i^avxlat^t  says  Luke,  i.  e.  they  gave  him 
still  the  better  opportunity  to  speak  by  keeping  silence.  The 
inference  seems  unavoidable,  that  had  he  addressed  them  in 
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Greek,  which  they  Evidently  expected,  they  could  have  under- 
stood him,  although  they  would  listen  to  Hebrew  with  more 
satis&ction. 

No  good  reason,  then,  can  be  ofiered,  on  this  ground,  why 
Matthew  might  not  have  written  in  Greek.  Why  not,  as  well 
as  the  author  of  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews^  whose  work  is  now, 
I  believe,  universally  conceded  to  have  been  originally  written 
in  Greek. 

Let  us  now  examine  another  allegation  made  in  the  objec- 
tion which  we  are  canvassing.  It  is  taken  for  granted  that 
Matthew  wrote  far  the  Hebrews j  and  orUyfar  the  Hebrews  in 
Palestine.  Appeal  is  made  to  a  passage  in  Eusebius  (cited 
above  on  p.  158),  in  which  he  makes  such  a  declaration. 

So  far  as  his  authority  is  concerned,  1  acknowledge,  without 
hesitation,  that  he  has  faithfully  reported  a  tradition  which 
came  down  to  him.  But  this,  like  the  other  report  concerning 
the  original  language,  we  must  suppose,  in  view  of  all  the  cir- 
cumstances, was  only  what  the  Jewish  Christians  affirmed  of 
their  Gospel,  and  which  was  received  by  others  in  the  manner 
that  has  been  already  stated. 

I  now  venture  to  suggest,  as  a  further  answer  to  the  allega- 
tion we  are  examining,  that  the  internal  state  of  Matthew  plain- 
ly contradicts  the  idea  that  his  Gospel  was  designed  only  or 
Erincipally  for  believers  in  Palestine.  Facts  are  what  we  need 
ere,  and  to  them  let  us  now  resort. 

In  Matt.  22:  23  the  writer  says  :  ^'  At  that  time  came  to  him 
Sadducees,  ol  Myovrsg  fn^  dvai  dpaataaiv,  who  say  that  there 
is  no  resurrection^^*  Did  then  the  Jews  in  Palestine,  among 
whom  the  Sadducees  lived,  (for  few  of  these  were  found 
abroad), need  to  be  told  that  the  Sadducees  denied  a  resurrection? 
That  party  had  no  fears,  it  would  seem,  in  developing  their 
sentiments ;  as  is  plain  enough  in  the  questions  they  put  to  Je- 
sus concerning  the  woman  who  had  had  seven  husbands  ;  which 
the  immediate  sequel  to  the  passage  cited  above  fully  exhibits. 
Such  an  explanatory  clause,  then,  seems  plainly  to  indicate, 
that  the  author  felt  himself  to  be  addressing  readers  who  were 
not  much  conversant  with  the  particulars  respecting  the  religious 
parties  of  Judea,  as  well  as  readers  who  were  so. 

In  Matt.  27:  8,  it  is  said,  respecting  the  potter's  field  which 
had  been  bought  with  the  money  that  Judas  had  abandoned  : 
**  Wherefore  that  field  was  called  the  field  of  bloody  tw^  tijg 
oiifitQOP.^    Did  a  native  of  Palestme,  where  this  report  was 
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curreoty  and  the  ground  of  it  well  known,  need  to  be  told  that 
such  a  report  was  often  made  within  his  own  bearing?  On 
the  contrary  ;  this  looks  like  telling  readers  abroad,  what  had 
been  and  was  going  on  in  Palestine.  I  have  cited  the  passage  as 
genuine,  because  I  do  not  think  its  credit  can  be  shaken. 

In  Matt.  27:  15  the  writer  says :  ^'  It  was  the  custom  of  the 
Governor,  during  the  feast,  to  release  some  prisoner  ibr  the 
multitude — whomsover  they  might  desire."  And  did  the  Jews 
of  Palestine  need  to  be  told  this,  after  all  their  experience  in 
regard  to  the  customs  and  manners  of  the  Roman  Governors  ? 

Matt.  27: 33.  ^'  And  coming  to  a  place  called  Crolgotha, 
L  e.  the  place  ofaikuUy  they  gave  etc." 

I  am  aware  of  the  solution  which  Kuinoel  and  others  of  the 
like  opinion  give  to  thb  passage,  and  which  I  presume  *  Mr. 
Norton  must  also  give,  viz.,  that  the  explanatory  clause  was 
here  added  by  the  translator.  But  as  all  the  passages  of  this 
kind  stand  fully  translated  in  the  Peshito  ;  and  as  we  seem  to 
be  well  entitled  to  regard  the  canonical  Greek  Matthew  as 
having  been  from  the  first  just  what  it  now  is,  in  every  imp<v- 
tant,  and  almost  in  every  minute,  respect ;  I  feel  that  thb  is 
assuming  too  much,  unless  there  were  some  kind  of  evidence 
to  support  it.  All  the  ancient  translations  we  have  of  the 
Gospels,  are  literal  even  to  a  fault.  See  the  remains  of  the 
Itala,  and  compare  the  Peshito ;  then  read  the  versions  of 
Irenaeus  and  of  some  parts  of  Origen,  which  have  come  down 
to  us.  Did  the  translators  take  such  liberties  with  their 
text,  as  Kuinoel  and  others  bid  us  believe  were  taken  by  the 
translator  of  Matthew  into  Greek  ?  Every  one  who  is  conver- 
sant with  the  versions  in  question,  knows  well  that  they  did  not. 

1  ask  then  for  some  other  evidence  that  this  explanatory 
clause  was  foisted  into  the  text  of  the  Evangelist,  besides  that 
of  mere  suspicion  or  conjecture.  I  regard  the  clause  as  thrown 
in  for  the  sake  of  readers  abroad,  whether  Jew  or  Gentile,  who 
were  not  familiar  with  Hebrew,  and  would  not  know  that  Ool^ 
gotha  ment  skuU* 

In  the  same  light  must  I  view  the  translation  of  the  words 
'ma  'miHaiAaaaPaxda^l;  My  God!  My  God!  Why  host 
thou  forsaken  me  1  Matt.  27:  46.  It  is  impossible  that  a  He- 
brew original  could  have  contained  such  a  translation.  It  was 
itself  more  intelligible  to  its  Jewish  readers  in  Palestine,  than 
any  version  could  be. 

In  Matt.  27:  6  it  is  said :    ''  And  on  the  morrow,  which  is 
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iuta  flip  naQaox$vii¥^  i.  e.  the  day  after  the  preparaiion'^ai/." 
Only  readers  abroad  Deeded  to  be  told  this*  The  preceding 
context  shews  what  morrow  must  here  mean ;  and  it  shews,  at 
tbesame  time,  that  this  morrow  was  nitu  ji^p  nupaoxiv^p*  But 
a  foreigner  did  not  know  that  such  was  the  technical  name  of 
this  day,  and  so  the  Evangelist  gives  him  the  name. 

In  Matt.  28:  15,  the  writer  says :  ''  Then  they  who  receiv- 
ed the  money,  did  as  they  were  bidden  ;  and  this  report  was 
spread  abroad,  among  the  Jews,  until  the  present  time."  The 
report  mentioned  was,  that  the  disciples  of  Jesus  had  come  by 
night,  and  taken  him  away  clandestinely  from  the  sepulchre 
where  he  was  laid.  Did  a  Jew  in  Palestine,  where  this  re- 
port was  current  and  general,  need  to  be  gravely  told  that  it 
was  current  ?  A  reference  to  such  a  thing  en  pauanty  we 
might  well  suppose  to  be  made  by  Matthew  or  any  other  writ- 
er. But  the  communication  of  this  fact  as  being  something  un- 
known to  a  portion  of  his  readers,  we  can  not  well  suppose  to 
have  been  addressed  by  Matthew  to  his  Palestine  friends. 

Will  it  be  siud,  now,  in  order  to  avoid  the  force  of  this  reas- 
oning, that  all  the  references  to  the  Old  Testament,  the  quota- 
tions from  it,  the  allusions  to  the  religious  opinions,  customs, 
manners,  government,  natural  and  artificial  objects,  etc.,  of  Pales- 
tine, imply  an  apprehension  on  the  part  of  Matthew  that  his 
readers  are  acquainted  with  these  things,  and  consequently  a  con- 
Tiction  that  he  is  addressing  his  fellow-countrymen  at  home  ? 
The  answer  is  easy.  It  is  just  the  same  in  these  respects,  with 
all  the  other  Evangelists.  They,  and  Matthew  also,  knew 
that  their  Gospels  would  go  into  the  hands  of  Jewish  converts 
abroad,  and  into  the  hands  of  Greeks  who  were  united  with 
them  in  the  same  church,  and  had  the  same  Old  Testament 
Scriptures.  They  might  well  take  it  for  granted,  that  most  of 
these  things  would  be  understood  in  neighbouring  countries ; 
and  even  with  respect  to  those  individuals  who  would  not  at 
once  understand  them,  the  means  of  explanation  were  at  hand. 
Jews  were  scattered  every  where,  who  had  been  up  to  Jerusa- 
lem to  worship,  and  could  give  such  information  as  was  needed. 

If  it  be  again  asked,  why  the  author  sometimes  explains, 
and  at  other  times  does  not  ?  The  answer  is,  that  he  supposes, 
in  some  cases,  the  circumstances  to  be  of  such  a  nature  as 
might  have  escaped  the  general  notice  of  foreigners  visiting  Ju- 
dea,  or  of  those  who  lived  in  its  neighbourhood  ;  while  in  others 
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he  feels  that  there  is  no  need  of  explanation  on  his  part*    Of 
this  we  must  concede  him  to  have  been  a  proper  judge. 

With  these  internal  evidences  in  view,  that  Matthew  nnist 
have  intended  his  Gospel  for  readers  abroad  as  well  as  thoae 
in  Palestine,  we  Should  join  the  consideration  of  the  state  of  the 
Jewish  nation  when  he  wrote.  In  all  probability  his  Gospel 
was  written  about  A.  D.  60,  when  Jewish  believers  were  to  be 
found  in  all  the  neighbouring  countries,  in  E^pt,  and  througfaoiit 
Asia  Minor  and  Greece.  Why  should  he  think  of  limiting  bis 
efibrts  to  propagate  a  knowledge  of  Christianity  merely  to  Jews 
who  spoke  the  Hebrew  language  ? 

That  Matthew  himself  was  acquainted  with  the  Greek,  would 
follow  almost  with  certainty  from  the  office  whwh  he  held. 
Nearly  all  public  officers  were  chosen  from  those  who  couM 
communicate  with  their  fellow  men  by  the  use  of  the  Gredc 
language.  It  was  the  general  medium  of  official  commnnica- 
tion.  it  was  at  that  day,  what  the  French  now  is,  and  has  for 
a  long  time  been,  in  many  countries  on  the  continent  of  Europe. 

^  5.  Wfu  iiot  the  Oospel  according  to  the  Hebrews  iiseCfa 
TRANSLATION  from  the  OreeTc  ChigimU  of  Maithewj  with  sii- 
terpolutums  and  alterations  1 

That  this  Gospel  stood  related  in  some  respects  to  Matthew, 
is  agreed  on  all  hands.  Matthew  appears  to  have  been  its  ori- 
ginal basis.  iBut  that  in  transcribing,  or  in  translating,  it  had 
received  many  changes,  is  perfectly  clear  from  the  extracts 
that  we  have  from  it,  as  given  us  bv  the  Christian  fiitheis* 
How  can  these  changes  be  accounted  tor  ?  Or  is  it  our 
tad  Gospel  which  has  been  changed,  while  the  Jewish  one 
mained  true  to  its  original  archetype  ?  The  internal  evkleooe 
in  respect  to  this  question  is  overwhelming,  and  entirely  satis- 
factory. The  puerile  passages  in  the  Gospels  according  to  the 
Hebrews,  which  have  been  exhibited  in  the  preceding  pages, 
shew  how  entirely  incongruous  they  are  with  the  whcrie  tenor 
of  all  the  canonical  Gospels,  and  speak  for  themselves,  to  the 
entire  conviction  of  the  reader,  that  they  arose  from  other  sour* 
ces  than  those  of  truly  evangelical  authors. 

Besides  this,  there  is,  in  the  few  fragments  that  we  meet 
with  in  Jerome  who  translated  the  Jewbh  Gospel,  and  whose 
testimony  can  be  depended  on  with  respect  to  the  matter  be- 
fore us — there  is  evidence  somewhat  striking,  that  the  Ni 
rene  Grospel  was  rather  a  translation  than  an  original. 
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In  our  canonical  Matthew  23:  35>  we  have  mention  of  a 
^  Zecbariah,  the  son  of  Barachias,  slain  between  the  temple 
and  the  altar.'  This  passage  has  greatly  perplexed  all  com- 
mentators, ancient  and  modem.  The  difficulty  arises  from  the 
supposition,  that  the  Zechariah  here  mentioned,  b  the  one 
whose  martyrdom  is  recorded  in  2  Chron.  24: 20,  21,  and  who 
is  there  called  the  son  of  Jehoiada.  Now  this  difficulty  is  re- 
moved by  the  Hebrew  Gospel ;  for,  as  Jerome  testifies  in  his 
Commentary  on  Matthew  23:  25,  that  Gospel  read  the  son  of 
Jehoiada,  Sapit  interpretem — ^is  what  seems  obvious  in  this 
case.  The  supposition  would  be  quite  improbable,  that  a 
translator  of  Matthew  from  the  Hebrew  into  Greek  would 
introduce  the  difficulty  in  question,  by  inserting  viov  B^gaxlov 
instead  of  the  son  of  Jehoiada,  Every  probability  seems  to  be 
on  the  other  side.  The  translator  from  Greek  into  Hebrew 
got  rid  of  the  difficulty,  by  making  what  he  supposed  to  be  a 
requisite  correction  of  hi.s  text,  and  writing  the  son  of  Jehoiada 
instead  of  Barachias. 

Again  Ba^fifiuv  (Ace.  case  from  Bagctfifiag)  is  mentioned 
in  Matthew  27:  16.  Jerome  says  (Comm.  in  loc.),  that  he 
found  in  the  Hebrew  Crospel,  filius  magistri  eorum  as  the  cor> 
respondent  to  this  proper  name.  Now  here  is  evidently  a  mis- 
take on  the  part  of  an  interpreter,  respecting  the  etymology  of 
the  word  Bagafifiiv.  He  supposed  it  to  stand  for  ]lMln  *13 , 
i.  e.  the  son  of  their  master  or  teacher ;.  whereas  the  plain  and 
proper  etymology  is  £fsfit  ^a,  son  of  our  father.  Here  we 
may  clearly  say :  Sapit  interpretem.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
our  Greek  Matthew  were  translated  from  the  Hebrew  Gospel, 
how  should  the  interpreter  have  fallen  upon  Bagapfiag  (a 
proper  name)  as  the  equivalent  rendering  of  l^rDn  na,  i.  e. 
JUins  magistri  eorttm  1 

My  own  impression,  from  comparing  the  specimens  transmit- 
ted to  us  by  the  fathers,  in  regard  to  the  Gospel  according  to 
the  Hebrews,  is,  that  this  Gospel  is  plainly  and  clearly  a 
secondary  work,  a  mere  compilatton  from  the  Greek  Matthew, 
with  very  many  interpolations  and  changes  of  the  original 
modes  of  expression,  translated  into  Hebrew  for  the  use  of 
Jewish  Churches,  and  translated  after  the  Jewish  converts  had 
separated  from  the  church  catholic,  and  were  desirous  of  some- 
thing in  the  way  of  Scripture  which  would  serve  as  a  rally  ing- 
point  for  their  party,  riothing  can  be  more  certain  than  that 
the  Gospel  in  question  Judaizes.    It  was  composed,  or  rather 
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eangnUdf  then,  by  some  Judaizing  teacher  or  writer,  who  took 
Matthew  for  bis  basis,  because  be  was  thought  to  have  said 
nothing  which  would  bring  into  particular  disrepute  a  zeal  lor 
the  ceremonial  law  of  Moses,  and  because  he  was  long  c<xiver* 
sant  with  the  Palestine  converts,  after  the  death  of  Jesus. 

One  thing,  at  all  events,  is  quite  certain ;  and  this  is  of  great 
consequence  in  the  matter  before  us.  It  is  certain,  that  all  the 
knowledge  we  have  of  the  ancient  Hebrew  Gospel,  is  such  as 
obliges  us  to  believe,  that  it  was  a  spurious  Gospel,  filled  with 
interpolations,  some  of  which  are  so  weak  and  silly  as  to  furnish 
conclusive  evidence  from  their  very  nature,  that  they  belong  to 
no  genuine  Gospel.  It  is  certain  that  the  earliest  notices  we 
have  of  the  state  of  this  Gospel,  all  conspire  to  force  upon  our 
minds  the  same  conclusion. 

As  we  know,  then,  but  of  one  Hebrew  Gospel  among  the 
ancients,  (some  small  differences  probably  existed  between  that 
of  tbe  Ebionites  and  Nazarenes,  and  yet  Epipbanius  and  Je- 
rome expressly  declare  that  the  Gospel  of  both  sects  was  sub- 
stantially the  same),  and  as  we  do  know  for  certainty  that  this 
was  palpably  an  adulterated,  interpolated,  and  sectarian  Gos- 
pel— why  should  we  persist  in  maintaining  that  tbe  original 
Gospel  of  Matthew  was  Hebrew  7  That  such  report  was  com- 
mon among  the  fathers,  I  fully  acknowledge.  But  I  have 
shown  how  this  could  easily  be  transmitted,  as  it  was,  and  yet, 
under  the  circumstances  in  which  they  were,  neither  their  in- 
tegrity or  veracity  be  impeached,  even  when  we  withhold  our 
credit  from  their  testimony.  Only  two  of  them  were  capable 
of  examining  a  Hebrew  Gospel,  and  those  two  have  given  us 
extracts  which  show  at  once  that  such  Gospel  was  a  spurious 
one ;  and  in  addition  to  this  they  have  explicitly  told  us,  that 
they  do  not  regard  that  Crospel  as  of  any  binding  authority* 
Then  the  amount  of  all  we  know  of  the  Gospel  under  exaou- 
nation  is  to  its  discredit ;  and  when  also  the  amount  of  testimo- 
mony  in  this  respect  is  very  considerable,  comprising  many  pas- 
sages especially  in  Epipbanius  and  Jerome,  so  that  we  have 
somctwhat  ample  means  of  judging ;  why  should  we  affinn,  in 
the  face  of  all  this,  that  there  was  a  Hebrew  Gospel  entitled  to 
more  credit  than  our  canonical  Matthew  ?  For  such  must  be 
the  case,  if  our  Matthew  is  but  a  translation  from  a  Hebrew 
Original.  The  incongruity  of  such  conclusions  with  such  testi- 
mony and  such  facts — is  palpable,  when  the  matter  is  seriously 
and  fully  examined. 
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^  6.  Conclusion, 

• 

It  IS  some  years  since  I  began  to  $U8pect  the  common  mode 
of  reasoning  in  respect  to  a  Ilebrew  original  of  Matthew ;  al- 
though the  confidence  reposed  in  it  appeared  to  be  so  unwaver- 
ing on  the  part  of  many  writers.  Every -fresh  investigation  has 
served  to  increase  my  doubts;  and  they  are  now  so  strong, 
that  I  am  forced  to  regard  the  assumption  of  a  Hebrew  original 
as  improbable  in  itself^  and  as  altogether  incapable  of  being  es- 
tablished by  satbfactory  proof. 

We  may,  on  an  impartial  review  of  the  whole  case,  say  truly, 
that  there  are  difficulties  on  both  sides  of  the  question.  How 
can  we  dispose  of  the  declarations  of  the  Fathers  ?  This  is 
one  difficulty,  I  have  endeavoured  to  shew  how  we  can  dis- 
pose of  them,  with  entire  respect  to  their  integrity,  and  with- 
out impeachment  of  their  understanding.  What  Papias  said  at 
an  early  period,  passed  current  afterwards  ;  not  simply  on  his 
authority,  but  on  the  ground  that  it  was  countenanced  or  sup- 
ported by  the  testimony  of  the  Judaizing  Christians.  Irenaeus, 
who  cherished  a  high  respect  for  Papias,  received  his  views, 
we  can  hardly  doubt,  from  that  writer,  in  respect  to  a  Hebrew 
Matthew.  If  Eusebius  did  not  the  same,  still  we  can  easily  ac- 
count for  bis  speaking  as  he  does,  on  the  ground  of  tradition  and 
of  reports  derived  from  the  Nazarenes  and  Ebionites.  And  so  in 
the  case  of  others.  Most  plainly  and  palpably  the  great  body 
of  the  fathers,  in  this  case,  are  hors  du  combat  as  to  any  ability 
to  testify  from  personal  knowledge  or  examination.  Such  as 
had  ability  to  examine,  renounced  the  authority  of  the  Hebrew 
Gospel ;  and  these  same  fathers  have  given  us  extracts  enough 
from  it  to  show,  that  they  did  this  with  good  and  sufficient 
reason.  In  a  word,  all  the  testimony  derived  from  actual  knowl- 
edge of  the  Gospel  in  Hebrew,  does  nothing  but  show  that  it 
was  a  spurious,  interpolated  Gospel ;  in  many  respects,  indeed, 
having  a  resemblance  to  our  Matthew,  in  many  others  (Offering 
widely  and  even  offensively  from  him.  Is  it  not  time  m  crit- 
ics to  cease  from  eulogizing  and  defending  such  a  Gospel  ? 

On  the  other  hand,  the  facts  adduced  in  the  preceding  pages 
can  never  be  well  accounted  for,  on  the  supposition  of  a  genu- 
ine Hebrew  original  extant  in  the  2nd,  3d,  and  4th  centuries. 
They  are  incompatible  with  such  a  state  of  things  ;  and  there- 
fore such  a  state  is  incredible.    The  facts  cannot  be  denied. 
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They  are  not  matters  of  conjecture  or  uncertainty.  The  in- 
ternal state  of  the  Gospel  itself  proclaims,  that  the  writer  had 
foreigners  in  his  eye  when  he  composed  it.  How  can  a  He- 
brew original  be  admitted  under  such  circumstances,  and  in 
spite  of  all  these  difficulties  ?  I  cannot  deem  it  probable ;  I 
must  believe,  that  our  canonical  Matthew  came  from  the  hands 
of  its  author  as  it  now  is,  with  the  exception  of  some  digbt 
variations  in  its  readings  occasionally,  which  are  not  of  sufficient 
importance  to  hfEdct  in  any  degree  worth  naming  the  question 
before  us. 

I  cannot  even  go  with  Bengel,  who,  moved  by  some  of  the 
difficulties  that  I  have  suggested,  says :  "  Quid  obstat,  quo 
minus  idem  [Matthaeus]  Graece  eundem  librum  eodem  exem- 

Slo  scripserit  ?"  He  means  to  say,  that  it  is  not  improbable  that' 
latthew  wrote  his  Gospel  originally,  both  in  Greek  and 
Hebrew,  on  the  same  exemplar;  so  that  both  Jews  and 
Greeks  could  avail  themselves  of  it.  Of  the  like  opinion  was 
Dr.  Townson  of  England ;  and  Guerike  of  Halle  has  also 
recently  published  similar  views.  But  there  is  no  example  of 
any  thing  like  this,  in  respect  to  the  Old  Testament  or  the  New. 
The  books  of  Ezra  and  Daniel,  a  mixture  of  Chaldee  and  He- 
brew, still  never  exhibit  the  same  matter  in  both  languages. 

The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  even,  was  not  written  in  He- 
brew.    The  labour  would  have  been  superfluous. 

Doubtless  the  three  critics  above  mentioned  were  moved 
with  the  difficulties  attending  the  supposition  of  an  exclusive 
Hebrew  original,  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  they  do  not 
seem  to  have  been  satisfled  how  the  testimony  of  the  fathers 
could  be  disposed  of  without  impeaching  their  credit.  Hence 
they  made  a  conjecture  which  seemed  to  reconcile  both  opin- 
ions in  relation  to  our  subject.  It  is  possible  they  may  be  in 
the  right.  Yet  when  we  consider,  that  all  the  testimony  we 
have  of  a  Hebrew  original  goes  to  prove  this  to  have  been  a 
spurious  and  interpolated  Matthew,  why  need  we  be  anxious  in 
rega^  to  this  testimony  ?  It  shows  indeed  that  there  was, 
quite  early,  a  so  called  Hebrew  Gospel  uata  3faT&a7o9;  it 
shews  that  the  Nazarenes  and  Ebionites  claimed  this  as  coming 
from  the  apostle  Matthew ;  but  all  this  may  be  admitted,  and 
vet  an  original  Hebrew  Gospel  actually  written  by  this  apostle, 
be  very  reasonably  doubted.  The  origin  of  a  OreeJc  version^ 
from  an  unknown  author,  aod  at  an  unknown  time — a  vernon 
of  such  a  book  as  this — ^buried  in  such  inexplicable  obscurity, 
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is  a  problem  that  cannot  be  satisfactorily  solved.  Still  less  can 
the  conduct  of  the  fathers  be  accounted  for,  who  never  once 
thought  of  appealing  to  the  Hebrew  Gospel  as  a  document  of 
authority. 

I  cannot  therefore  admit  the  currency  of  such  a  Grospel — ^not 
even  along  with  a  Greek  copy.  The  conduct  of  the  church 
catholic  is  utterly  inexplicable,  when  this  is  once  admitted. 

I  must  come,  therefore,  to  a  conclusion  quite  different  from 
that  of  Mr.  Norton,  in  respect  to  the  original  language  of  Mat- 
thew's Gospel.  Quite  as  wide  apart  we  are,  also,  in  respect  to 
the  genuineness  of  Matthew  L  II.  The  question  respecting 
these  chapters,  however,  remains  yet  to  be  discussed.  After 
the  preceding  disquisition,  it  may  occupy  perhaps  less  time  and 
room  than  the  fii^t  question  has  occupied.  But  it  is  time  to 
close  our  discussion  for  the  present ;  the  remaining  topic  of  in- 
quiry must  be  reserved  for  a  future  number  of  this  work. 


ARTICLE   VII. 


What  wsre  the  Views  entertained  bt  the  Early  Re- 
formers, ON  THE  Doctrines  of  Justification,  Faith, 
AND  THE  Active  Obedience  of  Christ. 

By  IUt.  R.  W.  Lftndu,  J«fl«nooTllle,  Pa.    [Continnod  from  Vol.  ZI.  p.  481.] 

^  II.    Views  entertained  by  the  Reformers  on  the  stJject  of 

Faith. 

It  is  contended  by  some  that  it  is  an  essential  departure  from 
the  principles  of  the  Reformation  to  maintain  that  faith  is  simply 
an  act  of  the  mind,  and  is  itself  imputed  for  righteousness.*^ 

*  The  fourth  charge  of  Dr.  Junkin  agaiost  Mr.  Barnes  is,  *^  Mr. 
Barms  teaches  that  faith  is  an  act  of  the  miiid  and  not  a  principle, 
and  is  itself  imputed  for  righteousoefls :"  in  support  of  which  he 
quotes  from  ^  JMes  on  Romans^  p.  94,  95.  To  give  the  reader  an 
idea  of  the  strong  points  of  the  evidence  we  subjoin  a  part  of  Dr. 
Junkin's  summary,  viz.  "  Mr  Barnes  says, '  the  strong  act  of  Abra- 
ham's faith.'  He  could  not  write  without  contradicting  his  own 
doctrine.  What  sense  is  in  tlie  phrase, '  the  strong  act  of  Abraham's 
aet  of.the  mind  ?*    It  is  impossible  to  introduce  this  definition  of  his 
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The  reader  by  consulting  the  note  in  the  margin,  will  per- 
ceive the  true  state  of  the  case,  and  render  it  unnecessary  for 
us  in  this  place  to  be  more  particular  in  our  allusions.  We  wiD 
proceed  to  examine  what  were  the  views  of  the  Reformation  on 
the  points  here  in  controversy. 

[** faith  is  always  an  act  of  the  mtfuf],  without  mukiplyiDg  moat 
atrange  and  unmeaning  expreasionB.  If  '  faith  is  alwajra  an  act  of 
the  mind,'  and  *  not  a  principle'  of  action,  who  can  explain  the  pbraae 
<an  act  of  faith?'  3.  If 'faith  is  an  act  of  the  mind  only,'  and  not  a 
principle  of  grace  in  the  soul,  from  which  the  acta  proceed,  thtn  il 
must  follow  (hat  Abraham  was  justified  by  an  act  of  his  ntindy  wkuh 
'  was  as  much  his  own  act  as  any  act  of  obedience  to  the  law.'  Here 
it  is  indubitably  taught^  that  the  iruHmdual,  personal  act  of  Abraham?s 
mind  is  the  ground  of  his  just^ation  before  (Sod,  Not  the  rigfateoua- 
nees  of  the  Saviour,  aa  the  church  has  always  belteved,  but  the  ad  of 
the  man  himself  wbb  imputed  to  him  for  righteouaneaa.  ^  The  word  «^' 
t^ya  Mr.  Barnes, '  here  evidently  refers  to  the  act  of  beUemng.  It  does  not 
refer  to  the  righteousness  of  another — of  God,  or  of  the  Messiah.' 
Now  it  is  rightepusneSs  which  justifies-^ when  a  man  has  the  righ- 
teousneaa  required  by  the  law,  he  must  and  will  be  justified  by  the 
judge.  '  If^  therefore,  Abraham's  act  is  his  pwn  righteousness — is  the 
ground  and  cause  of  his  being  justified — he  is  not  justified  by  Christ's 
merits  at  all,  but  by  his  own  act. — Oh,  sir,  how  difiicult  it  is  to  get 
clear  of  the  doctrine  of  imputed  righteousness!*'  etc.  etc  See  ''Vin- 
dication,'' pp.  55,  56. 

In  relation  to  this  charge  Mr.  Barnes  thus  replies:  ''this  charge 
consists  of  three  counts,  or  specifications,  which  it  is  necessary  to  di^ 
pose  of  in  their  order.  The  first  is,  that '  faith  is  an  act  of  the  mind  f 
the  proof  is  on  p.  94.  In  regard  to  this  position  of  the  charge, 
I  admit  that  I  meant  to  teach,  as  charged  that  'faith  is  always 
an  act  of  the  mind.'  And  the  meaning  is  so  obvious,  that  it  scarce- 
ly requires  elucidation.  I  designed  to  teach  that  it  is  not  a  created 
essence  independent  of  the  soul;  and  that  there  was  nothing  m 
faith  which  could  not  appropriately  be  described  by  the  mind  re* 
ceivingj  and  resting  on  Christ ;  exercising  confidence  in  him ;  ie- 
lieving  his  promises, yeaniig  his  threatenings,  and  depending  on  him 
for  salvation  ;  all  which  are  actings  of  the  mind,  or  are  the  mind 
acting.  And  I  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  now  as  holding  any 
thing  on  this  point  different  from  that  which  is  here  charged  up- 
on me. — The  second  count  in  the  charge  is,  'that  faith  is  not  a 
jirincriple.'  In  the  passage  referred  to  in  the  Notes  as  proof^  this 
is  expressly  stated  as  my  belief,  that  faith  is  not  a  principle.  By  this 
I  meant  to  affirm  that  it  was  not  any  thing  independent  of  the  acting 
of  the  mind  ;  any  created  or  conceivable  essence  of  the  soul  that  was 
lying  back  of  the  act  of  believing.--The  third  specification  in  this 
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The  writer  bad  read  considerably  in  the  older  divines,  when 
this  controversy  was  approximating  its  height ;  and  was  sur- 
prised at  the  objections  made  to  the  views  above  stated,  and 
the  consequences  attempted  to  be  deduced  from  them.  It  is  a 
singular  fact  that  these  very  objections  might  be  urged  with 
equal,  if  not  greater  force  against  such  men  as  Martin  Luthhr 
and  Fronds  Oomar,  As  these  two  divines  have  treated  es« 
pecially  on  this  topic,  and  as  they  have  ever  been  regarded 
fiur  representatives  of  the  orthodox  doctrine,  we  shall  quote 
them  at  some  length  on  this  topic.     Let  us  hear 

I.  Luther.  In  the  second  volume  of  his  works  (the  Nurim-- 
berg  edition,  printed  A.  D.  1550,)  when  treating  upon  Gen. 
15:  6,  he  thus  remarks :  "  Paul  has  fully  established  this  as 
the  sentiment  of  the  whole  Scriptures ;  a  sentiment  so  hateful 
and  yet  so  formidable  to  the  gates  of  bell,  that  all  who  believe 
what  Ood  has  spoTcen  are  righteous.  I  shall  not  therefore 
darken  so  illustrious  an  exposition  [of  Gen.  15:  6]  with  any 
thing  that  I  can  offer.  I  shall  therefore  be  brief.  Read  Paul> 
and  read  him  with  attention,  and  you  will  perceive  that  from 
this  place  he  erects  that  chief  article  of  our  iaith,  so  intolerable 
to  the  world  and  to  Satan,  that  faith  alone  can  justify ;  and 
that  faith  is  to  assent  to  the  Divine  promises ,  and  to  decide  that 
they  are  true.  From  th'is  foundation  the  author  of  the  epistle 
to  the  Hebrews  skilfully  comprehends  in  the  article  faith  the 
achievements  of  all  the  saints  and  affirms  that  all  these  things 
were  done  by  faith.  For  without  faith  it  is  impossible  to 
please  God  ;  and  God,  when  he  promises  any  thing,  requires 
that  we  believe  it,  that  is,  we  conclude  it  to  be  true  by  faith, 
and  doubt  not  that  the  event  will  answer  to  the  promise.  If 
you  inquire,  therefore,  whether  before  this  period  Abraham 

charge  is,  that  I  have  taught,  that '  faith  itself  is  imputed  for  righteous* 
ness.'  in  regard  to  tUp  1  observe,  1.  that  so  far  as  I  am  able  to  un- 
derstand the  Apostle  Paul,  this  is  his  very  language  and  sense — 
Rom.  4:3,  'Abraham  believed  Go<l,  and  it  was  counted  unto  him  (or 
imputed  Hoylad^^)  for  righteousness.'  The  word  '  it'  in  our  transia- 
tion,  I  understand  as  referring,  unquestionably,  to  the  act  of  Abra- 
ham's mind ;  since  his  strong  act  of  faith  was  the  subject,  and  the 
only  subject  of  discussion.  That  it  should  refer  to  any  thing  else, 
aeemed  to  me  a  departure  from  all  the  proper  laws  of  interpretation. 
5.  By  being  justified  by  faith,  it  is  meant,  that  we  are  treated  as 
righteous — ^that  we  are  forgiven, — that  we  are  admitted  to  the  favor 
of  God,  and  treated  as  his  friends."    Dtfenee^  pp.  160, 161, 166, 167, 
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were  righteous,  I  answer,  he  wot  righteaui  becauH  he  beUeped 
Ood*  This  indeed  the  Spirit  here  wished  to  be  plainly  testified 
(because  the  promise  is  in  relation  to  the  spiritual  seed,  as  is 
e?ident,)  that  they  who  embrace  this  seed,  or  those  who  be- 
lieve in  Jesus  Christ,  are  righteous.  Faith  woi  stnmg  m 
Abraham^  when,  being  commanded,  he  left  his  countiy  and 
wandered  about  in  exUe.  But  we  are  not  all  required  to  do 
the  same  thing :  and  hence  he  does  not  at  that  time  add^ 
Abraham  believed  God  and  it  was  accounted  to  him  far 
righteousness ;  but  he  adds  it  here  m  thb  place  when  he 
« speaks  of  the  heavenly  seed ;  in  order  that  the  chuich  in  all 
ages  might  be  confirmed.  Because  they^  trAo,  u^A  Jibraham^ 
believe  this  pramisey  care  truly  righteous.  The  Hdy  Ghort 
wished  to  express  this,  in  its  own  appropriate  place  clearly  and 
unequivocally,  theU  righteousness  is  nothing  but  to  believe  the 
promises  of  God"^ 

"  How  therefore  did  Abraham  obtain  righteousness  ?      la 
this  way  alone^  Ood  spaTce^  and  he  believed  God  speaking* 

^  *^  Hoc  vero  est  apostolice  traotare  scripturas,  et  statoere  illaoi 
universalem  sententiam  ipsia  inferorum  portia  fbrroidabilem  et  Idti- 
sam,  quod  omnea  qui  credunt  verbo  Dei,  aunt  juatL  Ne  i^tur  opti- 
mum interpraetem  meis  disputationibus  obacurem,  breTioa  hie  era. 
Vos  Paulum  legite,  et  legite  attenttssime,  et  videbitia  ex  boo  loco  et- 
truere  euro  praecipuum  noatrae  fidet  aniculum,  roundum  et  Saiatiae 
intolerabilem,  quod  sola  fidea  juattficet.  Fidem  autem  eaae  promia- 
aionibua  diviuis  aaaeotiri,  et  statuere  quod  verae  aint  Ex  hoc  fimda- 
roeoto  author  epistolae  ad  Hebraeoa,  erudite  omnium  sanctorum  raa 
geataa  includit  in  fidem,  et  dicit,  ez  fide  ab  eia  geata  eaae  omnia. 
Bine  fide  enim  impossibile  eat  placere  Deo,  et  Deua  cum  prominit 
aliquid,  hoc  ezigit,  ut  id  credamua,  hoc  est,  ut  verum  ease  fide  atatu- 
amua,  nee  dubitemus  eventum  reaponsurum  promiaaiooi.  Si  interra- 
ges  igitur  an  Abraham  ante  hoc  teropua  fiierit  juatiuu  Reapondeo 
fuitjuBtua  quia  credidit  Deo.  Hie  autem  diaerte  id  Spiritaa  Sanctaa 
teatari  voluit,  quia  promiasio  eat  de  apintuali  ^mine,  ut  recta  cooae* 
queotia  statuaa,  amplectentea  hoc  aemen,  aeu  credentea  in  Cbriatoai 
eaae  justos.  Fuit  fidea  in  Abraha  eximia,  cum  juaaua  deaerit  petriaD, 
et  ae  exilic  committit.  Sed  non  omnea  jubemnr  idem  ftcere  :  Idee 
turn  non  addit,  credidit  Abraham  Deo,  et  reputatum  eat  ei  ad  juali- 
tiam.  Hie  autem  addit  cum  de  coelesti  aemine  loquitur,  ad  eccleaUm 
omnium  temporum  confirmandum  :  quod  qui  cum  Abraha  huic  pro- 
miaaioni  credunt,  vere  aunt  juati.  Hanc  aententiam  in  hoc  tanquam 
maxime  proprio  loco  voluit  Spiritua  Sanctoa  diaerte  et  clara  propone* 
re,  quod  juatitia  nihil  ait,  niai  credere  promittenti  Deo.''  Vt  sv^f^t 
p.  55,  56. 
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But  the  Holy  Spirit  appears,  (a  witness  worthy  of  belief,)  and 
ajKmu  that  this  believing ^  or  this  faith  itself  is  righteousness. 
Or  that  it  is  by  Ood  himself  imputed  for  righteousness,  and  that 
it  is  regarded  as  righteousness.  But  because  the  words  which 
the  Lord  speaks,  especially  concern  the  spiritual  seed,  Christ ; 
Paul  unfolds  this  mystery,  and  openly  declares  that  righteous- 
ness is  by  faith  in  Christ.  In  this  doctrine,  therefore,  we  ac- 
quiesce, nor  can  we  suffer  ourselves  to  be  driven  from  it  by  the 
ravings  of  the  devil,  or  of  popes.  One  proof  that  Satan 
hates  this  doctrine  is,  that  not  only  in  our  time  does  he  with 
the  greatest  hostility  contend  against  it,  and  impudently  blas- 
pheme and  condemn  it  through  his  popish  satellites ;  but  the 
Jewish  rabbins  here  also  make  known  their  folly  and  the  fu* 
rious  hatred  whicli  they  bear  to  Christ.  For  they  read  this 
place  as  follows :  Abraham  believed  in  God  and  thought  to 
him  in  righteousness  :  that  is,  he  believed  the  Lord,  and  thought 
that  he  was  righteous,  and  that  he  would  grant  to  him  a  seed 
because  he  was  righteous :  that  is,  because  he  regarded  the 
merits  and  holbess  of  father  Abraham :  an  idea  that  is  truly 
worthy  of  rabbins  and  enemies  of  Christ.  For  in  this  manner 
the  whole  doctrine  is  reversed ;  the  promise  and  the  grace  is 
excluded,  and  human  righteousness  established  ;  when  Paul 
from  this  very  place  earnestly  opposes  this  same  sentiment  as 
both  false  and  impious. 

^'  About  the  word  ^'^Tt,  I  shall  not  much  contend  ;  for 
whether  you  understand  it  as  signifying  to  account,  or  to  esteem, 
it  amounts  to  the  same.  For  when  the  Divine  Being  thinks 
of  me  that  I  am  righteous,  that  my  sins  are  forgiven,  that  I  am 
freed  from  eternal  death,  and  I,  with  thankfulness  apprehend, 
as  a  matter  of  faith,  this  thought  of  God  concerning  me,  tndy  I 
am  righteou>s ;  not  indeed  by  my  oton  worJcs,  but  by  that  faith 
by  which  I  apprehend  the  divine  thought.  For  the  thought  of 
God  is  infallible  truth  :  therefore  when  1  lay  hold  on  it,  with  a 
strong  exercise  of  will,  (not  with  a  vague  and  doubtful  opin- 
ion,) /  am  righteous.  For  faith's  a  sure  and  certain  belief,  or 
confidence  concerning  God,  that  through  Christ  he  is  propitious, 
— that  through  Christ  he  thinks  thoughts  of  peace  concerning 
us,  and  not  thoughts  of  affliction  or  of  anger.  For  the  thought 
or  promise  of*  God,  and  the  faith  by  which  I  lay  bold  on  that 

1>romise  are  related  to  6ach  other.  Paul  therefore  rightly  trans- 
ates  the  verb  (^3^)  by  the  verb,  XoytCiffOa$;  because  it 
also  alludes  to  the  thought  as  being  a  verb  of  accountbg.    For 
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if  you  will  believe  the  promises  made  by  Ood,  Goul  mil  a> 
count  you  righteous J^  * 

<^  He  therefore  who  believes  God  promisiDgy  who  feeb  that 
he  is  true,  and  that  he  will  perforin  whatever  he  has  promised, 
such  an  one  is  •righteous,  or  accounted,  so.  Faith  most  as- 
mredly  is  nothing  more,  nor  is  it  possible  for  it  to  be  any 
thing  more  than  assent  to  the  promise.  And  if  this  assent  is 
counted  for  righteousness^  why  does  the  insane  sophist  assert 
that  it  is  love,  hope,  and  other  virtues  ?    Faith  alone  lays  bold 

*  **  QuoiDodo  igitur  acquiaivit  justitiam  ?  Hoc  solo  modo,  Qnod 
Deus  loquitur,  et  Abraham  loquenti  Deo  crediL  Accedit  antem  Spir> 
jtuB  Sanctus,  testis  fide  dignus,  et  affirmat  hoc  ipsum  credere,  aeu 
hanc  ipsam  fidem,  esse  justitiani,  bcu  imputari  ab  ipso  Deo  pro  justi- 
tia,  et  haberi  pro  justitia.  Quia  autem  verba  quae  Domious  loqui- 
tur, praecipue  respiciunt  semen  epirituale,  Christum :  evolvit  Paulus 
niysterium  hoc,  et  dare  pronunciat  jusdtiam  esse  per  fidem  in  Chris- 
tum. In  hac  igitur  sententia  acquiescamus,  nee  ab  ea  dimoveri  nos 
furoribus  Satanae  et  Pontificum  sinamus.  Argumento  autem  est 
quam  Satan  banc  sententiam  oderit,  quod  non  solum  hodie  per  Poo- 
tificias  larvas,  sic  earn  hostiliter  impugnat,  et  impudenter  hlaspheroat, 
ac  damnat  Sed  Rabbini  Judaeorum  hie  quoque  suam  stultitiam,  et 
furorem  suum,  quem  contra  Christum  habent,  patefaciunt.  Sic  enim 
hunc  locum  legunt :  Credidit  Abraham  in  Deo,  et  cogitavit  el  in  jus- 
titia, hoc  est  Abraham  credidit  Domino,  et  cogitavit  Deum  esse  ju^^ 
tum  et  datum m  ei  semen,  quia  sit  Justus,  hoc  est,  quia  respiciat  meri- 
ta  et  sanctitatem  patris  Abraham.  Digna  profecto  Rabbinls  et  bosd- 
bus  Cbristi  cogitatio.  Hoc  enim  mode  tota  sententia  invertitur,  ei- 
cluditur  proroissio  et  gratia,  ac  stabilitur  justitia  humana:  cum  Pau- 
lus ex  hoc  ipso  loco  gravissimo  eam  sententiam,  tanquam  fidsam  et 
impiam,  oppugneL  De  verbo  d^h  non  ralde  repogno,  sive  id  pro 
reputare  sive  cogitare  accipias,  nam  res  eodem  redit.  Cum  enim  di- 
vina  majestas  de  me  cogitet,  me  esse  justum,  mihi  esse  reroiasa  pee- 
cata,  me  libera m  esse  a  morte  aeterna,  et  ego  cum  gradarum  actions 
in  fide  banc  cogitationem  Dei  de  me  apprebendo,  vere  sum  Justus, 
non  meis  operibus,  sed  fide  qua  apprebendo  cogitationem  divinam. 
Nam  Dei  cogitatio  est  infallibus  Veritas.  Igitur  cum  eam  appreben- 
do, firma  cogitatione,  non  vaga  opinione  et  dubia,  Justus  sum.  Fides 
est  enim  firma  et  certa  seu  cogitatio  sen  fiducia  de  Deo,  quod  per 
Christum  sit  propitius,  quod  per  Christum  c6gitetde  nobis  cogttationcs 
pacis,  non  aifiictionis  aut  irae.  Relative  enim  haec  sunt,  cogitatio 
Dei,  seu  promissio,  et  fides  qua  promissionem  Dei  apprebendo.  Recte 
igitur  Paulus,  verbum  ^ish  reddidit  per  verbum  Io/i{iM-m  quod  etiam 
ad  cogitationem  alludit,  sicut  reputandi  verbum.  Si  enim  tu  Deo 
promittenti  credis,  Deus  te  reputat  justum."    Ihid,  p.  56. 
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on  the  promise  ;  it  believes  in  the  promises  of  God  ;  it  stretch- 
es forth  its  hand  to  God  who  is  offering  something,  and  receives 
it.  This  is  the  appropriate  work  of  faith  alone.  This  is 
the  clear  and  indubitable  testimony  of  Scripture,  that  the  right* 
eousaess  of  faith  is  imputed,  i.  e.  that  Abraham  believing  in 
God  is  reputed  by  God  as  righteous.  This  the  Scripture  says 
not  of  works.  Let  this  distinction,  therefore,  be  observed,  that 
faith  which  contracts  with  God  promising,  ar'^accepts  his 
promise,  that  alone  justijies.  The  difference,  tTierefore,  of  the 
fiiith  of  Abraham  and  ot  our  faith  is  nothing  but  this ;  Abraham 
believed  in  Christ  to  be  exhibited,  and  we  believe  in  him  al- 
ready exhibited.  And  by  this  faith  we  all  are  justified.  The 
whole  matter  consbts  in  this,  that  Abraham  believed  God  and 
it  was  counted  to  him  for  righteousness ;  that  is,  he  was  by  6e- 
iieving  made  righteotu  and  an  heir  of  eternal  life"* 

We  have  been  thus  particular,  lest  it  should  be  suspected 
that  we  have  misrepresented  the  doctrine  of  this  great  reform- 
er. Let  his  views  be  compared  with  those,  against  which  so 
serious  exception  has  been  taken,  and  it  will  be  perceived  that  the 
rejection  of  either,  must  be  followed  by  the  rejection  of  both. 
The  views  of  Luther,  however,  on  the  subject  of  justi6cation 
«nd  (aith,  cannot  be  consistently  rejected  by  Calvinists. 

II.  Our  second  witness  shall  be  the  Augsburg  Confession. 
This  celebrated  symbol  was  prepared  for  the  purpose  of 
making  known  to  Europe  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformation ; 
and  also  to  correct  the  flagrant  misrepresentation  and  calumny 

*  ^  Qui  igitur  promitteDti  Deo  credit,  qui  sentit  eum  esse  ve* 
racem,  et  esse  praestiturura  quicquid  promiserit,  hie  est  Justus,  seu 
reputatur  Justus. — Profecto  fides  aliud  nihil  est,  nee  aliud  potest,  quam 
assentiri  promissioDi.  Si  autem  hie  assensus  reputatur  pro  justitia, 
cur  insane  sophista,  aaseris  dilectionem,  spem,  et  alias  virtutes. 
— Sola  autem  fides  apprehendit  promissionem,  credit  prorailtenti  Deo^ 
Deo  porrigente  aliquid  admovet  manum,  et  id  accipit  Hoe  propri- 
um  solios  fidei  opus  est — Scripturae  autem  testimonium  hie  elarum 
et  indubiuitum  est,  quod  fidei  iroputatur  justitia,  boo  eat,  quod  Deo 
credeos  Abraham,  reputatur  a  Deo  Justus :  Hoc  noo  pronunciat  Scrip- 
tura  de  operibus. — Retinenda  igitur  distinctio  haec  est,  quod  fidea 
quae  agit  cum  Deo  promittente,  et  ejus  promissionem  accipit,  haec 
■ola  juBtificat. — Difierentia  igitur  fidei  Abrahae  et  nostrae  nulla  alia 
est,  nisi  quod  Abraham  credidit  in  Christum  exhibendum,  nos  eredi* 
oius  in  exhibitum  jam.  £t  ilia  fide  justificarour  omne8.-^Tota  res  in 
eo  consistit,  quod  Abraham  Deo  credidit,  et  reputatum  est  ei  ad  ju»- 
titiam,  hoe  est,  quod  credetido  fiictus  est  Justus,  et  haerea  aetemi 
regni."     Vide  td  Supra^  pp.  57, 58. 
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which  the  papists  had  circulated  respectiDg  theni.  It  ia  the 
joint  production  of  Luther,  Melancthoo,  Bugenhageiiy  and 
Jonas,  who  were  appointed  by  the  elector  of  Saxony  to  draw 
a  sketch  of  their  doctrines  to  lay  before  the  eoiperiM'  Charles 
Augsburg.  For  he  had  commanded  the  cooventioii  of  a 
diet  at  this  place,  for  the  purpose  of  terminating  the  disp«t^ 
between  the  Pope  and  the  princes  who  favored  the  Refoma- 
tion.  It  was  held*  June  25,  anno  1530.  The  fourth  aitide  b 
on  the  subject  of  justification,  and  thus  reads  :*  "  The 
churches  teach  that  men  cannot  be  justified  before  €rod,  by 
their  own  strength,  merits  or  works  ;  but  that  they  are  justified 
for  Christ's  sake,  when  they  believe  themeelves  to  be  received 
into  favoTy  and  their  sins  forgiven  on  account  of  Christ,  who 
by  his  death  made  satisfaction  for  our  sins.  TT^it  faith  God 
imputes  to  us  for  righteousness"  The  reader  cannot  but  be 
struck  with  the  similiarity  between  the  language  of  this  article 
on  this  subject,  and  the  language  of  Luther  above  quoted. 

in.  During  the  preceding  year  was  held  the  CoUoquiwis 
Marvurgefisey  in  whose  Acts  are  contained  the  sentiments  of 
Luihery  Zmnglius^  and  their  followers.  The  reader  will  bear 
in  mind  that  the  object  of  this  colloquium  was  to  settle  articles 
of  peace  and  union  among  the  reformers.  We  will  now  listen 
to  its  testimony.  "  We  believe  that  we  shall  be  delivered 
firom  this  original  sin,  and  from  all  other  sins,  and  from  eternal 
death,  if  we  believe  in  Jesus  Christ  the  Son  of  God  who  died 
for  us.  Without  this  faith  there  is  no  kind  of  works,  or  con- 
dition, or  religion,  etc.  that  can  absolve  us  from  a  single  sin. 
*  We  believe  that  this  faith  is  the  gift  of  God ;  and  that  we  can- 
not acquire  it  by  any  preceding  works,  or  merits,  nor  can  we 
obtain  it  by  any  exertions  of  our  own  ;  but  that  it  is  created 
and  bestowed  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  even  as  he  wills  when  we 
bear  the  gospel  or  word  of  Christ.  We  believe  that  thisfaiih 
is  our  righteousness  before  Ood."^ 

^  For  the  origiDal  Latin,  see  Note  Vol.  XI.  p.  467. 

t  **  V.  Credimus,  noa  ab  hoc  peccato  (origiDali.)  alitsqae  omnlbas 
peccatis  et  ah  aetema  morte  liberari,  ai  credamua  in  Filium  Dei  Jx- 
SUM  Christum  pro  nobis  mortuura :  alisqae  bac  fide  nullo  operuon 
genera,  conditione,  vel  religione,  etc  ab  ullo  peccato  abeolvi  poaae. 
VI.  Hujusmodi  fidem  erne  douum  Dei,  quod  nullia  praeeedenttbna 
operibus  vel  meritia  a  nobis  acquiri,  aut  viribua  nosoria  paiaii  poarii: 
Sed  Spiritom  Sanctum  earn  largiri  et  creare,  prout  vult  in  cordiboa 
noatria  qaando  Evangelium  aeu  verhum  Chriati  aodimua.  VII.  Base 
fidem  ene  justitiam  noetram  coram  Deo,**  etc. 
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IV.  Tjhe  Confession  of  Bohemia.  We  have  not  the  origi- 
nal of  this  Confession,  and  shall  therefore  ouote  it  from  a  trans- 
lation. '^  Now  this  faith,  (viz.  justifying  faith,)  is  properly  an 
assent  of  a  willing  heart  to  the  whoh  truth  delivered  in  the 
gomelf  whereby  man  is  enlightened  in  his  mind  and  soul,"  etc. 

V .  Moravian  Gm/e«non,  Art.  IV.  ''  We  likewise  teach, 
that  we  cannot  attain  to  the  forgiveness  of  sins  and  righteous- 
ness before  God,  through  our  own  merit,  work,  or  satisfaction ; 
but  that  we  obtain  pardon  of  sins  and  are  made  righteous  before 
Grod,  by  grace,  for  Christ's  sake  through  faithy  even  by  believ^ 
ing  that  Christ  hath  suffered  for  us;  and  that  for  his  sake  sin 
is  forgiven  us,  and  righteousness  and  eternal  life  bestowed  upon 
us.  For  it  is  this  faithy  which  Ood  will  account  and  impute 
for  righteousness  before  him,  as  St.  Paul  says  to  the  Romans, 
in  the  third  and  fourth  chapters." 

VI.  Goppenburgf  a  learned  and  acute  theologian,  (but  he 
flourished  later  than  any  we  have  yet  quoted,)  after  remarking 
that,  '^  Justification  in  the  Scriptures  signifies  absolution  from 
the  guilt  of  sins,"*  distinctly  states  that  **  it  is  a  problem  among 
the  orthodox,"  (problema  est  inter  orthodoxos),  whether  justify- 
ing faith  is  to  be  predicated  of  the  intellect  or  will.  It  is  worthy 
of  remark  too  that  this  eminent  divine  (whose  only  fault  was,  he 
was  too  disputatious),  the  annihilator  of  Bedell  and  SmalciuSf 
and  the  companion  of  Spanheim,  of  Polyandqr,  of  Triglandius, 
and  Rivetus,  and  others  who  were  alike  the  glory  of  the  church 
and  of  the  age,  should  pronounce  the  doctrine  of  Luther  and 
Melancthon  on  the  very  topics  before  us,  "  the  orthodox  doc-  . 
trine"  (orthodoxara  doctrinam).  Thus  showing  that  on  this 
subject,  to  quote  a  primitive  Lutheran  reformer  is  equivalent 
to  quoting  a  strict  Calvinist. 

V II.  Titenus,  "  When  justification  is  passively  understood, 
its  form  is  nothing  else  than  the  application  of  faith ;  whence 
faith  is  said  to  be  our  righteousness  "f 

VIII.  Gomar.  For  reasons  already  stated,  our  quotations 
from  this  eminent  Calvinist  will  be  extensive.  For  as  in  the 
case  of  Luther,  so  here,  we  wish  to  present  his  views  in  full, 
upon  each  topic  embraced  in  the  objection  referred  to. 

Treating  upon  the  nature  of  faith  he  thus  remarks  :  '^  That, 

•  ^  Justificationem  in  aacris  literis  significare  absolutionem  a  reatu 
peceatonim,  eredimus."     Opp,  M,  Torn,  p.  3d4. 

t  "Passive  cum  sumitur  juatificatio,  forma  ejus  nihil  aliud  eat, 
quam  fidei  applicatio,  unde  fides  dicitur  juatitia  nostra.**  ^ftUag.  Par. 
II.  Loe.  XLII.  Do  Joat.  Thea.  VIII.  p.  724. 
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"whose  subject  is  the  intellect,  and  not  the  will  alone,  that, 
properly,  is  not  confidence.  But  the  subject  of  &ith  is  the  in- 
tellect and  not  the  will  only*  TTierefore  faith  is  notproper" 
Iff  confidence.  The  proposition  is  true,  because,  by  universal 
consent,  confidence  is  not  in  the  intellect  but  in  the  will  alone ; 
because  by  itself  it  is  an  emotion,  an  afl^tion  of  the  heart  and 
will,  and  thus  it  is  defined  by  every  one.  But  it  is  a  contra- 
diction to  affirm  that  a  thing  is  in  the  intellect  and  not  in  the 
will  alone,  and  at  the  same  time  that  it  is  not  in  the  intellect 
but  only  in  the  will.  The  assumption  is  true,  beyond  all  con- 
troversy. For  although  it  remain  a  question  whether  &itb  is 
partly  in  the  intellect  and  partly  in  the  will,  it  is  yet  by  univer- 
sal consent,  fix>m  the  general  definition  of  &ith,  and  from  the 
sacred  Scriptures,  acknowledged,  that  faith  is  in  the  intellect, 
and  not  in  the  will  alone.  Wherefore,  the  condusbn  neces* 
sarily  follows  firom  the  admitted  proposition  and  assumption,  that 
faith  is  not  confidence."^  With  the  premises  of  this  argomeat 
we  have  nothing  to  do.  The  conehuton  to  wtuch  Gomar  ar- 
rived was  that  justifying  faith  is  purely  an  intellectual  exercise. 
Again.  "  The  same  thing  concerning  confidence  is  not  ob- 
scurely signified  by  some  celebrated  theologians,  who,  however, 
in  their  definition  of  fiuth  and  confidence  assert  that  the  fiuth  by 
which  we  are  justified  is  confidence.  An  illustrious  example 
of  this  may  be  found  in  Dr.  Ursinus,  m  that  eminent  work  of 
bis,  the  Explanation  of  the  Catechism,  which  is  well  known  to 
every  one.  After  a  common  place  exposition  of  &ith,  he,  is 
the  sixth  thesis  of  those  adjoining  it  defines  faith  as  follows: 
*  Justifying  faith  is  a  notion  by  which  one  firmly  assents  to  all 
things  maae  knoton  to  him  in  the  word  of  Oodj  and  condstdes 

*  **  CuJuB  subjectum  est  intellectus,  dod  autera  sola  voluntas ;  U- 
lud  proprie  non  est  fiducia.  Atqui  fidei  subjectum  est  iotelleccua, 
non  autem  sola  voluntas.  Ergo  fides  Don  est  proprie  fidueuL  Pro- 
positio  vera  est,  quia  omnium  consensu  fiducia  non  est  intellectu,  aed 
in  sola  voluntate ;  quia  per  se  tnotus,  atque  a^ctus  cordis,  ac  volun- 
tatis est,  atque  ita  ab  omnibus  defioitur.  Contradictoria  autem  smit 
maDtfesta,  idem  esse  in  intellectu,  non  autem  in  sola  voluntate :  et  si- 
mul  non  ene  in  intellectu,  sed  in  sola  voluntate.  Asaumptio  etiam 
est  vera,  citra  ullam  controversiam.  Nam  licet  quaesiio  sit,  an  fides 
sit  partim  in  intellectu ;  partim  in  voluntate :  illud  tamen,  omnium 
conaentni,  ex  Scripture,  et  genemli  fidei  significatione,  notum  est :  fi* 
dem  esse  in  intellectu,  non  autem  in  sola  voluntate.  Quare  conelo- 
sio,  necessorio,  ex  vera  propositione,  et  assumptiona  sequiiur :  JUkm 
fum  ssseJUhiciam/*  Vide  0pp.  Dr.  F.  Gomarij  Tom.  I.  p.  655.  infdis 
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• 
that  the  womise  of  the  favor  of  Ood  for  ChrUVs  eake,  be- 
longs to  hitnself.  And  the  confidence  in  this  favor  of  God 
towards  himself  overcomes  aUfear  and  sorrow.  Here,  as  others 
are  accustomed  to  do,  he  plainly  allows  that  there  are  two 
parts  of  justifying  faith  :  the  first  he  places  m  a  notion  of  the 
word  of  Gody  to  which  he  particularly  refers,  to  determine  that 
the  promise  of  grace  helongs  to  hiooself.  He  also  distinctly 
•ubjoins  another 9  to  wit,  confidence  in  this  favor,  or  grace.  The 
same  further  appears  from  the  next  sentence  of  the  following 
thesis,  in  which  he  describes  this  confidence  b  the  following 
manner:  For  the  confidence  injusti/ifing  faith  is  an  emotion 
of  the  wiU  and  heart,  consisting  of  joy  because  of  the  know- 
^4?^  of  the  present  favor  of  Goa  towards  us,  and  hope  of  a 
future  Uberatum  from  all  evils.  But  I  afiirm  that  the  faith  by 
which  we  are  justified  is  not  composed  of  this  joy  and  hope. 
Therefore  the  faith  by  which  we  are  justified  is  not  thai  conr 
fidenee.    This  appears,"  etc.* 

We  shall  now  hear  his  criticism  on  the  same  passage  upon 
which  we  quoted  Luther  so  largely  :  *'  And  Abraham  believed 
Ood  and  tt  was  counted  to  him  for  righteousness" 

*  ^  Idemque  de  fiduciSy  a  magois  tbeologisy  qui  tamen  fidem,  per 
quun  juBtificamur,  iSduciam  asse  uradunt,  in  definitione  fidei  et  fidu- 
ciae,  non  obscure  significatur.  Cujus  rei  eiemplum  illustre,  id  egre- 
gio  illo,  quod  orouium  pene  roaoibus  teritur,  explicationum  Catecbet- 
icarum  D.  Zacbariae  UrBini,  edito  opere,  post  locum  communem  de 
fide  ezpoeitum,  ia  thesibus  de  ea  subnexis :  tbesi  enim  sexta,  fides 
ita  definitur:  Fides  Justificttns  est  notUia  qua  quis  firmiter  asstniUur 
omnSbus  m  verba  Dei  sibi  paUfaetis^  et  sicUuil^  promisstomm  gratiae 
Dei,  propter  Christum  ad  se  pertinere :  et  fidueia  hujus  favoris  Dei  er- 
gasefOmnem  iristitiam  et  metum  superat :  Ubi  duas  manifesto,  ut  et  alii 
■oleot,  fidei  justificantis  partes  poniL  L  Notitiani  verbi  Dei,  ad  quam 
refert  peculiariter,  ststuere  promissionem  gratiae  ad  se  pertinere :  ae 
distincte  alteram  subjicit,  nimirum  fiduciam  favoris  illius,  boe  est 
gratiae.  Idemque  ex  bypothesi,  seu.  sententia  proxime  aequentia 
thesis  septimae  confirmatur :  qua  fiduciam  illam,  hoc  modo,  descrlbit : 
Est  emmJUlueiaJideijusti/ieantis  motus  voluntatis,  et  cordis,  eomposiius 
ex  taetiiia,  propter  eaiitudinem  praesentis  gratiae  Dei  erga  nos ;  et  spe 
fiUurae  liberationis  ab  omnibus  malis.  Atqui,  inquam,  fides,  per 
quam  justiBcamur,  non  est  composite  ex  laetitia  praeeentis  gratiae 
Dei  erga  dos  ;  et  spe  futurae  liberationis  ab  omnibus  malis.  Ergo 
fides  per  quam  justificamur,  non  est  fiducia  ilia.  Assumptio  patet: 
quia  ilia  duo,  laetitia  et  spes,  sunt  efieeta  fidei  justificantis :  quemad- 
roodnm  In  antecedente  loco  communi  de  fide,  etc.  etc."  Vids  ui  supra, 
p>  €66^ 
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• 
*^  Besides,"  says  he,  **  for  the  active  verb  which  Moses  osn, 
to  wit,  impuiedj  read  God  impiUed ;  for  which  Paul  has  it  Id 
the  passive  form,  it  was  inqnUed,  to  wit,  6y  God.  There  is  a 
little  change,  to  be  sure,  in  the  phraseology,  but  the  seDtimeot 
remains  unchanged,  as  verse  6  also  declares.  As  it  is  certiio 
fix>m  Moses  that  tovto  thi$^  refers  to  Uie  faith  of  Abraham,  t 

Question  arises  as  to  what  is  signified  by  this  word  1  and  wkat 
id  he  intend  to  ascribe  to  him  7  {It  was  counted  to  him  far 
righteousness.)  In  answer  then  to  the  former  question  we  re- 
mark, that  some  understand  that  wordy  and  proferly^  to  refer 
to  faith ;  and  others  improperly  understand  U  to  refer  to 
Christ,  or  rather  to  the  righteousness  of  Christ  apprdundei 
by  faith.  They  think  that  faith  is  here  to  be  understood  me- 
tonymically  for  its  object ;  as  the  word  hope,  is  often  used  far 
the  thing  hoped  for.  So  they  think  that  faith  is  here  emplojr- 
ed  for  the  thing  believed  in  by  faith.  Nevertheless,  in  thu  iir 
versity  of  sentiment,  even  among  the  orthodox,  the  former  of 
these  views  is  evidently  the  genuine  one.  It  so  appears  from  . 
the  preceding  declaration.  '  Abraham  believed  God,  and  this, 
to  wit,  the  believing,  that  is,  the  faith  by  which  he  ieKeocd, 
was  imputed  to  him  for  righteousness.  For  the  pronoun  tovto 
or  it,  cannot  in  this  place  be  otherwise  understood.  Neither 
the  truth  of  the  Scriptures,  nor  the  context  at  all  militate 
against  this  construction. 

"  What  Arminius,  in  his  epistle  to  Hippolytes,  contends  for, 
to  wit,  that  faith  ought  here  to  be  understoiod,  and  not  the  right- 
eousness of  Christ ;  thus  far  he  does  not  speak  improperly,  as 
appears  from  what  has  been  o&red  above.  But  the  reasoo 
which  he  adduces  in  proof  of  it  is  false,  etc.  etc."* 

*  *^  Praeterea  pro  activo  verbo«  quo  utitur  Moses,  nempe  iwipvUaib 
«apple  Deiis,  de  quo  in  antecedent! bus  sermo,  Paulus  habet  panife 
impuiatum  est,  scilicet,  a  Deo,  vocis  aliqua  mutatione,  aed  eadem  tt- 
men  manente  sententia :  ut  ver.  6  etiam  declaratur.  Siquidem  cum 
eertum  ait  ea  Mose,  subjectum  esse  tovto  Hoc,  nempe  credere  sou  fi- 
dem  Abraham! :  quaescio  oritur,  quid  bac  voce  aignificetur :  et  qoid 
attributum,  {imjmtaium  est  ex  adjusHtiam,)  sibi  velit. 

^  Ad  priua,  nempe  fidem,  quod  attinet,  quidam  accipiont  proprie 
earn  yocem :  alii  vero  improprio,  pro  Chriato,  aut  potius  pro  justitia 
Chriati  fide  apprebenra,  per  metonymiam  adjuncti,  pro  suo  objeelo : 
quemadmodum  apes  pro  re  sperata  nonnunquaro  uaurpatur :  aie  etiam 
conaentiunt,  fidem  pro  re  fide  credita,  hoc  in  loco,  uaurpari. 

^  Veruntamen  in  hac  aententiarum  diversitate,  etiam  inter  ortlio- 
doxos,  priorem  genuinam  ease,  apparet,  ez  prima  aique  anceeedeoM 
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Dr.  Parous  has  the  rery  same  criticisni  on  this  passage :  * 
and  yet  this  criticbm  has  been  objected  to  as  discriminating 
Pelagians,  and  AmiiniaBS  from  Calvinists. 

We  had  Scuhetus  marked  for  quotation,  on  the  subject  of 
faith,  but  shall  omit  his  testimony,  in  order  to  introduce  a  raat«- 
ter  in  relation  to  the  question  before  us,  that  ought  to  be  most 
seriously  considered  by  those  who  are  engaged  in  existing  con- 
troversies. 

The  reader  has  observed  that  both  Cloppenburg  and  Gomar 
speak  of  a  difference  of  sentiment  on  the  subject  of  faith,  pre- 
vailing among  the  orthodox^  {inter  orthodoxos  is  the  expression 
employed  by  both.)  Now  this  difierence  which  then  existed^ 
and  which  then  proved  not  that  either  side  were  heretics,  is  in 
our  time  considered,  by  some  as  utterly  incompatible  with  Cal- 
vinistic  soundness.  The  view  which  Ijuther  and  Oomar  so 
nobly  contended  (or,  with  multitudes  of  other  eminent  divines, 
is  now  repudiated  as  Arminianism  and  heresy.  But  the  truth 
b  that  the  followers  of  Arminius  originally  opposed  the  doc- 
trine of  Luther  and  Gomar ;  f  though  the  views  which  they 
embraced  are  now  advocated  as  orthodox. 

aflwrtione  ;  credidit  Mraham  Deo^  et  hoc,  nempe  credere,  id  e8t,*fidea 
ilia,  qua  credidit,  imputatum  est  ct  adjustitiam:  nam  pronomen  toCto, 
seu  tUiul,  non  potest  alitor  hoc  loco  accipi,  (quam  vox  antecedent  ad 
quani  referttir,  et  cujus  loco,  pro  natura  pronominis,  elegantiae  cau8a» 
ponitur :  deinde  a  propria  significatione  ad  impropriam,  atqae  inosi- 
tatam)  in  Sacra  Scriptura  noo  eat  recedendum,  nisi  neceaaitas  seu  Ver- 
itas Scripturae,  aut  loci  circumstantiae  hoc  flagitent,  ut  extra  contro- 
versiam  est:  atqui  in  hac  sententia  Fault,  nee  Veritas  illius,  neque 
circumstantiae  loci  id  flagitant:  quia  attributum  illud,  iwiputatum  est 
ei  ad  justUiam^  hoc  non  requirit :  nam  vera  eat  assertio  servata  sub- 
jecti,  nempe  fidei  propria  significatione,  neque  ulla  circurostantia  bu- 
ju8  loci  repugnat 

^Quod  vero  Arminius  in  epistola  ad  Hippolytum,  legatum  Palati- 
num,  contendit,  fidem  proprie  debere  accept,  non  autem  improprie 
pro  justitia  Christi :  hactenus  non  mali  loquitur,  ut  ex  antecedentibua 
patet :  sed  ratio,  quam  illi  rei  probandae  adducit,  falsa  est,  etc  etc.** 
Ill  aup.  Vol.  I.  396, 397. 

*  See  Comment,  in  Epist.  ad  Itomanos,  by  David  Pareus.  Opp.  Parei^ 
Vol.  I.  Part  III.  p.  103.  and  Part  I.  p.  192. 

^  t  We  could  multiply  quoutions,  but  the  following  will  suffice : 
**  Eat  autem  fides  in  Christum  asaensus  fiducialis  Evangelio  adhibitus^ 
quo  argumentia  aive  extrinaecis,  sive  ipai  Evaygelio  insitia  perauasua^ 
aiatuo  vera  asM  omnia  ea,  quae  Evangelio  oontinantur,  inque  Deo  per 
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The  fact  is  that  there  then  existed  amoog  the  orthodox^  the 
same  difierence  on  the  subject  of  faith,  that  now  exists  between 
the  contending  parties  in  the  community  referred  to.  Yet  they 
lived  in  peace  and  harmony,  and  considered  each  other  assoood 
in  their  views. 

We  have  seen  then  how  expressly  Lather,  Gomar,  and 
others  have  maintained  that  faith  is  not  cmfidencey  and  that 
**  it  isy  and  can  he^  nothing  more  than  assent"  or  belief  of  the 
promises:  We  shall  now  introduce  on  the  subject  the  views 
of  a  few  other  men,  who  have  ever  been  reputed  eqoaDy 
orthodox. 

We  begin  with  Dr.  Pareus.  In  his  Anatomy  of  ArmiwUm^ 
ism  he  says :  **  To  believe,  is  with  us,  not  only  to  assent  to 
the  whole  word  of  God  ;  but  particularly  and  properly  to 
fide  in  the  promise  of  the  gospel  concerning  grace  and  forgi 
ness  of  sins  for  the  sake  of  the  blood  of  Christ.  Mark  5:  96, 
only  believe ;  here  it  is  used  for  confide.  And  especially  hath 
it  this  sense  in  the  phrases  to  beKeve  tn  Ood^  in  Christ,  etc 
John.  14:  I  y  If  ye  believe  in  Ood,  believe  also  in  me;  that  is, 
put  your  trust  also  in  me ;  for  here  he  comforts  hb  apostles. 
John.  9:  36,  Who  is  the  Lord  that  I  may  believe  in  him  1 — lor 
that  I  may  confide  in  him.  Saving  faith  is  with  us  united 
with  confidence  in  the  promise  of  the  gospel,  or  of  the  prom- 
ised mercy  of  God,  by  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  for  the  sake  of 
the  blood  of  Christ.  So  that  when  we  say,  fRom.  3:  28,)  that 
we  are  justified  by  faithy  faith  signifies  conndence ;  and  to  be 
Justified  by  faith  is  to  be  absolved  from  Mfi  by  confidence  in 
the  merit  of  Christ.  This  is  the  sense  of  the  apostle  when  he 
says,  (Rom.  3:  25,^  '  whom  God  hath  set  forth  as  an  atxMie* 
inent  through  &ith  m  his  blood,  to  declare  his  righteousness  by 
the  forgiveness  of  sins,  that  are  past.'  Here  fiaitK  in  his  blood 
cannot  signify  any  thing  but  confidence  in  the  blood  of  Christ 
But  they  who  understand  faith  only  of  assent,  and  to  believe 
only  for  to  assent,  show  by  this  that  they  would  render  John  3: 
36,  0  di  ansi^mp  tif  vl^  they  who  do  not  believe  the  Son,  by 

ihey  who  do  not  assent  to  the  Son :  etc."* 

* 

Ohristura  e<nyide  et  aequiueo.    Maque  Fides  wm  est  nstitia  nmdm 
quae  Evangdio  eonltnenlur,"  etc    DispuL  EpiseopU,  Par.  ilL 
Xy.The8.ni.andiy. 

*  Nobia  creAre,  tat  i\oq  lantmn  omni  vafbo  Dei  aMentiri,  aad  praa- 
«ipae  et  preprie  promlaMone  Evangidii  de  gratia  at  rsfluanoiie  peeoa- 
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Our  next  witaess  shall  he  Wendeline.  "  Faith,  in  its  form 
consists  of  three  parts,  notion,  assent,  and  confidence.  Conji'' 
dence  is  the  principal  ^part  of  justifying  faith,  by  which  we 
apply  to  ourselves  the  general  promises  of  the  gospel ;  and 
are  by  God  accounted  righteous  for  the  sake  of  the  merit  of 
Christ ;  and  by  which  we  have  a  firm  persuasion  that  hereafter 
we  shall  be  heirs  of  eternal  life.  It  b  in  respect  to  this  conji* 
dence  that  faith  is  called  saving  or  justifying.  For  God  can 
justify  no  one  unless  he  possesses  confidence  in  Christ,  and 
firmly  believes  that  his  sins  are  forgiven  for  his  merit's  sake. 
Hence,  in  order  to  salvation,  a  mere  knowledge  of  Divine 
mysteries,  or  general  assent  is  not  sufi&cient ;  but  confidence 
also  is  necessarily  required.  But  we  prove  that  faith  is  confi- 
dence. (1)  From  the  appellations  given  it  in  the  Scriptures. 
It  is  called  ^aghog,  confidence,  John,  16:  33,  nXijgo<jpogitt,  a  full 
and  frm  persuasion,  Heb.  10:  22.  See  also  Heb.  3:  6.  Eph. 
S:  12.  These  terms  cannot  by  any  means  be  explained  to 
signify  only  a  mere  knowledge  of  mysteries,  or  a  general 
assent.  For  Satan  himself  believes  as  to  a  mere  knowledge  or 
assent,  but  then  it  profits  him  nothing,  for  by  believing  he 
trembles.  (2)  Because  they  who  truly  believe  in  Christ  know 
that  they  have  life  eternal.  See  1  John  5:  13.  But  no  man  can 
know  from  a  mere  naked  notion  and  general  assent,  that  he 
will  have  eternal  life ;  yea,  even  despair  may  be  united  with 

torum  propter  Chriflti  sanguiriem  confidere,  Mark,  5:  26.  Crede  ten- 
tummodo  pro  confide.  £t  hunc  seosum  praesertiro  babet  in  pbraai 
credere  in  Deum,  in  Christum,  etc.  (John  14: 1.)  iSi*  credUta  m  Deum 
etiani  in  me.  credxte ;  pro  confidite  :  Consolatur  eoiin  ibi  Apostolos. 
(John  9:  36.)  Domine  quis  est,  ut  crtdam  in  €um9  pro,  ut  confidam  in 
eo.  Fides salvica  nobis  est  conjuncta  cum  fiducia  promissionis  Evan- 
gelii,  seu  promissae  misericordiae  Dei  remissione  peccatorum  propter 
Cbristi  aanguinem :  ut,  cum  diciraur  Jide  justifieari,  fides  fiduciam 
aignificat :  et  fide  justifieari,  est  fiducia  nieriti  Cbristi  a  peccatis  ab- 
eolvi :  quem  sensum  apostolus  tradit,  cum  dicit :  Quein  proposuU 
Deus  placttmentumperjidem  m  scmguine  pro^  ad  declarandum  justUiam 
suam  per  remissionem  peeecUorum  precedentium :  ubi  Jides  in  sanguine 
suo,  non  potest  nisi  fiduciam  sanguinis  Cbristi  significare.  Illi  vero 
quod  fidem  tantum  de  assensu,  credere  tantum  pro  assentiri  intelli- 
gant,  turn  hoc  ostendit,  quod  in  Articulo  verba  Jobannis  cap.  3:  36. 
o  di  inu^w  Tfp  vt^  reddunt :  Qui  vero  non  assentiturJUio  ;  pro,  gut 
non  credit  JUio :  turn  etc. — Vide  ^nat,  .Arminianismi,  pp.  8,  9. 
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bqth  knowledge  and  ass^nt^  as  it  is,  for  instaDce  in  the  repro- 
bate, and  in  all  devils."* 

TilentUy  speaking  of  justifying  faith,  says,  "  This  fiuth  is 
called  vnoaraaig,  by  the  apostle,  because  it  is  not  an  empty 
notion  floating  in  the  mind,  but  it  realizes  those  things  which  as 
yet  are  in  anticipation,  and  experimentally  unknown  to  us,  so 
that  they  appear,  and  exist.  It  is  also  called  iKifxog^  because 
it  demonstrates  with  so  much  certainty  to  the  mind  and  to  the 
hopes  those  things  which  as  yet  are  unseen,  of  themselves,  like 
as  the  light  with  certainty  declares  to  the  eyes  of  the  body, 
those  things  which  are  visible.  Heb.  11:1.  This  faith  is  not 
only  a  notion  united  with  assent,  but  also  with  confidence ;  hj 
which  the  believer  is  persuaded  that  the  promise  pertains  lo 

himself."t 

*  ^  Hactenus  materia  Jidei  justificaniis.  Sequitur  forma^  quae  con- 
stitit  in  tril)U8  partibus,  nem|>e,  nottfux,  asstnsu^  ti  Jidueia,  Mtiiilm 
est  prima  fidei  pars,  qua,  quae  de  salutis  nostrae  ratiooe  acriptura 
tradit,  seu  quae  ad  aalutera  acitu  sunt  necessaria,  cognoscimua: 
Graeeis  inlyvwnq,  Asatnsus  est  altera  fidei  pars,  qua,  qoae  ex  acrip- 
tura Dovimua  a  Deo  revelata,  pro  veria  babemua:  Grauis  ovpuni^ 
^Gig,  Fidueia  eat  tertia  et  principalia  para  fidei  juatificaotiBy  qua 
generalea  Evangel ii  promisaioDea  nobis  appltcamua,  et  noi^  propter 
Chriati  meritum  juatoa  a  Deo  reputari,  aetemaque  vitae  haeredea  foie^ 
plena  perauasura  babemua :  Graeds  nUi^oq^Qla  aeu  ntnoi&iiaif, 

Respectu  Jiduciae  bujua  fides  appellatur  salvifieaj  et  jusHfieans. 
Neminem  enim  justificat  Deus,  nisi  qui  fiduciam  in  Christu  collocat, 
et  propter  ejus  meritum  eibi  peccata  remitti  firmiter  credit.  Itaqoe 
ad  salutem  non  sufficit  vel  notitia  myateriorum  divinaniro,  vel  assemsus 
etiam  generalis :  sed  necessario  requiritnr  quoqueyErfuctia.  Ease  autem 
fidemj^tidam  probamua :  (1)  Ex  appe]tationit>u8,  quae  in  scripture  ipai 
tribuuntur,  appellatur  enim  S-ag^og^  confidenHaf  John  16: 33.  nUff9^ 
ipoqia,  plena  eljvrma  perswuio,  Heb.  10: 22.  na^^ia,  Uberias  fldma^ 
alts,  Heb.  3:  6.  nenol&fi<rt^,  firma  persuasiOf  Eph.  3:  12.  vnimaaif 
toiP  $XiTiiofiiifio9f  subsistentia  rerum  speratarum^  qtiaefaeit  res  speratas 
coram  existere,  Nomina  haec  simplici  notUiae  myateriorum  vel  as* 
sensua  generali  minime  conveninnt.  Credit  enim  Saian^  quoad  iM- 
iUiam  et  assensum  cui  tamen  ^dg<rogf  nhnfixpoifla  et  na^^^fHa  nulla 
comperit  quia  credendo  contremiscit.  (2)  Quia,  qui  vere  eredunt  in 
Christum  aciunt  ae  habere  vitam  aetemam.  1  John  5: 13.  Haiu  sorir 
bo  vohis,  qui  creditis  in  nomen  FUii  Dei^  ut  sciatis  vos  vHam  aeUmam 
habere.  Atqut  ex  nuda  notitia  et  assensu  generali  nemo  scit  ae  vitam 
aetemam  habere :  imo  cum  notitia  et  asaensu  deaperatio  potest  aaaa 
conjuncta  et  eat  in  multia  reprobia,  omnibuaque  diabolia,  eonjuneia. 
Vide  Chris.  Jluolog.  Wendelini,  Lib.  I.  eap.  XXIV.  p.  544—549. 

f  ^  Haee  fidea  ab  Apoatolo  vocatur  vnoataaig,  quia  non  cat  inana 
apectrum,  in  mente  volitana,  aed  efiicit,  ut  quae  in  expectatiooe  aunt 
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Polanus,  is  the  last  that  we  shall  quote.  In  his  system  of 
Theology,  pp.  1883,  1884,  he  uses  the  following  language. 
**  The  essential  form  of  saving  &ith  is  a  fuU  and  sure  persua- 
stoUy  an  absence  of  doubt  and  dispute^  concerning  the  truth, 
&delity,  power  and  mercy  of  God :  and  therefore  concerning 
our  reconciliation  to  God  through  Christ.  See  Luke  1:  37, 
etc.  For  which  cause  saiang  faith  is  not  a  naked  notion,  or 
knowledge  of  truth  to  be  believed,  or  even  a  firm  assent,  but 
it  is  also  a  confidence  of  the  mercy  of  God  and  of  eternal  sal- 
vation by  and  for  the  sake  of  Christ.  This  is  clear  from  the 
following  arguments. 

1.  Saving  faith  is  a  nXtjgoqiogiaj  that  is,  a  full  persuasion  that 
what  God  has  promised  he  is  able  to  perform.  Thus  Is  the 
faith  of  Abraham  described,  Rom.  4:  11,  and  of  Sarah,  Heb. 
11:  11.  Now  a  persuasion  of  the  power  of  God  in  performing 
his  promises,  b  not  a  notion  only,  but  a  firm  and  undoubted 
confidence. 

2.  Saving  faith  is  a  strict  acquiescence  in  the  divine  benevo- 
lence and  favor.  But  it  is  objected  1.  That  the  efiect  of  saving 
&ith  is  not  its  essential  form ;  but  confidence  is  the  e£fect  of 
faith  ;  and  therefore  it  is  not  the  essential  form  of  saving  faith. 
The  assumption  is  proved  by  the  testimony  of  Paul  in  Eph.  3: 
12,  "  In  whom  we  have  freedom  and  access  with  confidence, 
through  faith  in  him."  But  to  this  I  answer,  that  the  assump- 
tion is  to  be  distinguished,  because  it  is  ambiguous.  For  confi- 
dence in  itself,  as  in  the  passage  cited  from  Paul  is  a  sure  per- 
suasion that  prayer  will  be  heard,  if  it  be  made  in  faith,  and  in 
the  name  ot  Christ.  But  confidence  which  is  the  essential 
form  of  saving  faith,  is  a  most  certain  persuasion  of  the  truth, 
fidelity,  power,  and  mercy  of  God,  and  reconciliation  with  him 
through  Christ.  The  confidence  of  prayer  is  rightly  said  to  be 
the  efiect  of  (aith. 

But  it  is  again  objected  that  confidence  is  the  essential  form 
of  DO  intellectual  virtue ;  but  faith  is  an  intellectual  virtue ; 
therefore  confidence  is  not  the  essential  form  of  faith.    To  this 

porita»  eoqua  essentiae  videotur  expertia,  ezstent  quodaromodo,  ac 
•ubsistaDt.  Item  vocatur  tktyxoQt  ^^od  tam  certo  demonstret  menti 
ac  speiy  ea  qnae  per  m  sunt  inaspectabilia,  quam  certo  lux  manifestat 

ocuUb  corporis,  quae  sunt  adspectabilia  Heb.  11: 1. Fides  baec  non 

solum  notitia  eat  cum  asaensu,  sed  etiam  cum  fiducia  conjuncta,  qua 
eredena  penuasum  babet  promissionem  etiam  ad  se  pertinere.  /^fn^ 
k^.  TiUn.  p.  700, 1063. 
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I  answer  that  it  is  true,  confidence  is  not  the  essential  form  of 
any  intellectual  virtue  ;  that  is,  of  a  virtue  purely  vnteUectvud. 
But  I  deny  that  faith  is  a  virtue  purely  intellectual.  It  is  ob- 
jected 3.  etc.  etc."* 

Here  then  we  find  Oomary  and  Polanusy  (to  specify  do  other 
instances,)  personally  engaged  in  the  very  controversy  that  b 
now  considered  as  separating  Arminians  and  Calvinists.  Aod 
we  find  Gomar  also,  (who  is,  according  to  the  standard  of  Tur- 
retin  a  much  more  orthodox  Calvinist  than  Calvin  himsdf,) 
taking  that  side  of  the  question  which  is  now  repudiated  as 
Arrainian.     The  very  arguments  that  Gromar  advances,  Po- 

*  jBtfeniiaJtf  forma  salvicae  fidei,  est  nlfi^otfoqla  adtax^og,  id  em, 
plena  ae  certa  pernuuip,  dubitationiB  ae  dUe^ftatumia  exptra^  de  ven- 
citate,  fidelilate,  poteotia,  et  misericordia  Dei,  ac  proinde  de  reconcile 
iatione  nostri  cum  Deo  per  Christum,  Luc.  1:  37.  Rom.  4:21.  Collos. 
2:  2.  Heb.  10:  22,  and  11:  19,  quae  etiam  dicitur  nenol^f^|(r^^,ptr9uano^ 
Rom.  8:  38.  2  Cor.  3:  4.  Eph.  3:  12,  et  vntajmng,  Heb.  II:  1.  Quo- 
circa  fides  salvifica  non  est  nuda  notitia  aeu  coguitio  veritatia  credea- 
dae.  Bed  etiam  firma  assensio,  sed  etiam  nhiQwpoqla  aeu  fiducia  miae- 
ricordiae  Dei  et  salutis  aetemae  per  et  propter  Christum.  Id  maoH 
festum  est  ex  sequentibus  argumentis :  1.  Quia  fides  aalvtfica  eetnl^ 
ffwipoqia^  id  est,  plena  persuasio,  Deum  quod  proroiait,  posse  etiam  df- 
ficere.  'Sic  enim  describitur  fides  Abrahami  Roman.  4: 21,  quod  plent 
perauaaum  hahuerUf  Deum  quod  promiaercU  poaae  etiam  ejfcere :  et  fides 
Sarae  Heb.  11: 11,  quodjidelemeaaeduxeriteumpromiaerati  autem  per- 
suasio de  potentia  Dei  in  praestandis  promissis,  non  est  tantum  notita, 
sed  firma  ac  indubitata  fiducia.  2.  Quia  fides  saWifica  est  intima  ac- 
quiescentia  in  divina  benevolentia  ac  gratia.  OsJiciTua  1.  Effedmm 
fidei  aalvificae  non  eat  eaaentialia  forma  ejua,  Fiducia  eat  effeetumfiid 
aalvificae.  Ergo  non  eat  eaaentialia  forma  Jidei  aalvifieae.  Assumplio 
probatur  testimooio  Pauli  Epbes.  3:  12.  fn  quo  Kabemu  libertatem  d 
audiium  eumfidwia  perfidem  in  ipaum,  Resf.  Assumptio  est  distio- 
guenda,  quia  est  ambiguo.  Nam  fiducia  in  ea,  ut  in  dicto  Pauli  alie* 
gato,  est  persuasio  curia  de  exauditione  precum  in  nomine  et  fide 
Christi  factarum  :  Sed  fiducia  quae  est  essentialis  forma  fidei  salvifi- 
cae  est  persuasio  certissima,  de  veracitate,  fidelitate,  potentiae,  ac  mis- 
ericordia Dei,  et  reconctliatione  no^iri  cum  Deo  per  Ohrialum^  Fidv- 
cia  exauditionis  recte  dicitur  esse  effectum  fidei.  Objicitur  2.  AW- 
liua  virtiUia  intelUctucdiay  fhrma  eaaentialia  eal  fdueia :  Fidea  eat  wtef 
inteUectualia  :  Ergo  fidei  forma  eaaentialia  non  eat  fdueia.  Resp.  NoI- 
lius  virtutis,  intellectuali?,  tiimirum  tantum  intellectualis,  tantum  to 
intellectu  sitae,  forma  easentiulis  est  fiducia.  At  fidem  esse  virtotem 
tantum  ititellectualem,  negatiir:  quia  totius  anima  est  |>erfectkt. 
Objicitue  3.  Qutc^uu/,  etc."  Vide  Synlag.  Ckria,  T^foj.  Lib.  IX. 
cap.  6. 
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lanus  disposes  of;  and  the  very  arguments  that  Polanus  urges, 
Gomar  responds  to :  each  considers  himself  in  the  right ;  and 
yet  each  esteems  his  brother  as  a  sound  orthodox  Calvinist. 

We  might  show  by  other  quotations  that  Dr.  Gomar  has 
completely  set  aside  those  very  objections  which  are  now  urged 
against  the  view  which  he  takes  of  Rom.  4:  S,  or  Gen.  15:  6. 
But  we  forbear.  The  length  of  our  discussion  admonishes  «is 
to  hasten  to  the  concluding  topic  annoui\ced  in  the  question  at 
the  head  of  this  article.* 


ARTICLE  VIII. 
The  Philosophy  of  Ecclesiastes. 

Tnoslattd  from  the  German  MS.  of  Dr.  I.  Nordboimer,  Prof,  in  the  University  of  the  citjr 
of  New  York,  by  Wm.  W,  Turner;  and reviied  by  the  Author.f 

^  Rectum  iter  quod  aero  cognovit  larausque  errando  aliis  monstrat/' 

Seneca. 

The  book  Kokehth,  or  as  it  is  more  frequently  denominatect 
£ccle8iast€8y  has  already  been  made  the  subject  of  laborious  in- 
quiries by  many  learned  men,  stimulated  thereto  by  the  hope  of 
being  enabled  to  illumine  the  obscurity  of  its  style  and  to  ex- 
tract the  deep  spiritual  meaning  which  it  seems  to  contain. 
As  each  writer  regarded  it  from  his  own  peculiar  point  of 
view,  one  taking  it  for  one  thing  and  one  for  another,  it  is  easy 
to  imagine  that  its  fortunes  must  have  been  extremely  various 
at  various  times.  And  thus  in  fact  it  was :  for,  in  consequence . 
of  the  apparently  contradictory  nature  of  its  contents,  it  has 
been  looked  upon  both  as  the  doomy  imaginings  of  a  melan- 
choly misanthrope,  and  as  the  licentious  suggestions  of  an  Epi- 
curean profligate  ;  as  the  disputation  of  a  wavering  skeptic,  and 
as   a  justification  of  God's   providence  in  ruling  the  world. 

*  We  regret  the  necensity  of  agnin  postponing  the  remaining  sec- 
tion of  this  article.  It  will  be  concluded  in  the  next  numl)er  of  the 
Repository. — Ed. 

t  Written  in  the  year  1833,  as  an  Introduction  to  a  new  translation 
of  Ecclesiastes  accompanied  with  critical  and  philological  notes, 
which  may  appear  in  future  Nob.  of  this  Periodical. 
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Some  again,  with  the  view  of  freeing  It  fhom  objectioDS  to  which 
it  has  appeared  to  them  obnoxious,  have  even  gone  so  far  as  to 
convert  it  into  a  dialogue  in  which  the  preacher  is  made  to 
speak  as  a  learner,  the  bold  tone  of  whose  language  is  rebuked 
and  softened  down  by  the  calm  and  soothing  voice  of  his  in- 
structor. Another  natural  consequence  of  the  variety  of  lights 
in  which  it  has  been  viewed,  is  that  it  has  met  by  turns  with 
both  advocates  and  opposers,  and  its  tendency  been  regarded 
as  beneficial  or  injurious  accordingly. 

It  is  not  at  present  the  writer's  intention  to  enter  into  a  par- 
ticular enumeration  and  refutation  of  the  numerous  theories  that 
have  been  broached  and  defended  with  greater  or  less  ability 
by  others,  but  simply  to  lay  before  the  public,  in  addition  to 
what  has  already  been  advanced,  bis  own  ideas  with  regard  to 
thb  portion  of  Holv  Writ.  In  order  to  combine  the  requisite 
degree  of  brevity  with  a  satisfactory  illustration  of  his  positions, 
he  will  confine  himself  in  his  exhibition  of  the  Philosophy  of 
Ecclesiastes  to  a  consideration  of  the  two  following  questions : 
First,  To  vohat  description  of  work  does  the  book  belong  1 
And  Secondly,  What  is  its  object y  and  what  are  its  contents  1 
L  In  reply  to  the  first  of  these  queries,  when  we  consider 
the  form,  the  course  of  ideas,  and  the  contents  of  the  work,  we 
feel  no  hesitation  in  affirming  it  to  be  a  philosophic  didactic 
poem,  whose  design  is  to  ascertain  and  exhibit  the  obligations  of 
man  to  himself,  to  his  fellow-man,  and  to  God.  This  proposi- 
tion having  been  advanced,  we  are  now  under  the  necessity  of 
examining  by  the  rules  of  art  its  author's  style  and  train  of 
diought ;  these  not  unfrequently  appear  obscufie  and  enigmatic, 
on  account  of  the  apparent  want  of  connection  occasioned  by 
the  rapidity  of  his  transitions  from  one  idea  to  another,  now 
proving  and  lamenting,  now  exhorting  and  encouraging. 

The  writer  of  a  philosophic  didactic  poem,  whose  principal 
object  must  be  the  development  of  moral  truths,  should  seek 
to  avoid  the  two  extremes  of  wandering  too  far  into  the  realms 
of  poesy,  or  of  restraining  himself  too  strictly  within  philosophic 
bounds.  His  style  should  not  be  too  constantly  poetic,  nor 
ever  be  allowed  to  become  too  animated,  too  lyric,  or  too  pa- 
thetic ;  on  the  contrary,  he  should  observe  a  proper  moderation 
in  the  employment  of  ornaments,  images,  and  allegories  ;  and 
frequently  vary  the  tone  of  his  discourse.  Again,  he  should 
not  deliver  his  philosophic  truths  in  scholastic  phraseology  en- 
cumbered with  proofs  and  explanations,  or  observe  a  too  pre- 
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cise  order  of  arrangement ;  but  be  should  continually  refer  to 
life  and  daily  experience,  never  becoming  cold  and  formal,  but 
moving  and  convincing  by  his  warmth  and  earnestness.*  If  we 
now  test  by  these  precepts  the  work  before  us,  we  shall  find 
that  it  conforms  to  them  in  every  essential  particular ;  and  thus 
not  only  will  its  obscurities  of  diction  be  explained,  but  its  enig- 
matic train  of  thought  will  likewise  no  longer  present  such  a 
disconnected  appearance. 

Its  style  must  not  be  too  constantly  poetical  or  possess  too 
much  animation. 

How  sublime  and  powerful,  how  penetratmg  and  convincing, 
yet  how  brief  and  simple  are  the  descriptions  and  even  the  com- 
plaints of  the  composition  before  us  in  comparison  with  those 
of  any  other  sacred  poems  of  the  East !  Let  us  for  the  sake  of 
illustration  compare  a  passage  containing  the  development  of  a 
single  idea  with  a  corresponding  one  from  that  precious  relic  of 
oriental  antiquity,  the  magnificent  production  of  Job.  In  the 
following  few  words  the  preacher  expresses  with  forcible  brevi- 
ty that  which  Job  occupies  a  chapter  in  portraying  with  a  pro- 
fusion of  illustration  and  poetic  ornament. 

**  I  returned,  and  beheld  all  the  oppressionfl  that  are  committed  un- 
der the  Bun.  I  saw  the  tears  of  the  oppressed,  and  they  had  no 
comforter ;  bowed  were  they  by  the  violent  hand  of  their  oppresson^ 
and  they  had  no  comforter. 

Then  praised  I  the  dead  because  they  are  already  dead,  rather 
than  the  living  because  they  are  yet  alive." — EccL  c  4.  v.  1,  2. 

And  again, 

"  All  this  have  I  observed  during  my  vain  existence :  righteous 
pemns  perishing  in  their  righteousness,  and  wicked  ones  going  on 
long  in  their  wickedness." — EceL  c.  7.  v.  15. 

Here  the  poet  has  depicted  the  sufferings  of  the  innocent 
and  the  triumphs  of  the  wicked  with  a  few  powerful  strokes. 
In  the  hands  of  Job  the  former  part  of  the  subject  is  wrought 
into  the  following  highly  finished  picture : 

"Why,  since  destinies  are  not  hidden  from  the  Almighty, 
Do  Dot  his  friends  behold  his  days  of  punishment  ? 

The  wicked  remove  boundaries ; 

They  carry  off  flocks,  and  feed  them  fbr  their  own: 

They  drive  away  the  ass  of  the  fatherless ; 
The  widow's  ox  they  take  for  a  pledge : 

They  thrust  the  needy  from  the  path ; 

*  See  Eschenberg's  Theorie  der  sehonen  Wissenschaften. 
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The  poor  of  the  earth  are  compelled  to  bide  together. 
Behold,  like  wild  asses,  they  flee  into  the  wilderness ; 
Bjr  their  labor  they  seek  in  the  desert  food  for  thenieeWes^ 

bread  for  their  children  : 
They  cut  provender  for  themselves  in  the  field  ; 

And  they  glean  the  vineyard  of  the  wicked : 
Naked,  they  pass  the  night  without  clothing; 

And  have  no  covering  from  the  cold : 
They  are  wet  with  rain  from  the  mountains. 

And  lie  without  shelter  in  the  rocks." 

Joh  c.  94.  V.  1-^ 

The  prosperity  of  the  wicked  he  thus  describes : 

Why  do  the  wicked  flourish  ? 

Why  grow  they  old,  and  even  inerease  in  strength  ? 
Their  seed  is  established  around  about  them. 

And  their  ofisprinj;  before  their  eyes : 
Their  houses  are  free  from  alarm  ; 

And  the  rod  of  God  is  not  laid  upon  them  : 
Their  bull  impregnates,  and  does  not  fail ; 

Their  cow  brings  forth,  and  does  not  miscarry  : 
They  send  out  their  little  ones  like  sheep ; 

And  their  children  dance ; 
They  shout  to  the  timbrel  and  harp^ 

And  rejoice  «t  the  sound  of  the  flute." 

Joh  c.  31.  T.  7—12. 

What  an  essential  difference  here  presents  itself  in  the  man- 
ner of  the  two  writers.  One  in  the  sententious  style  of  a 
philosopher  expresses  the  conviction  as  the  result  of  his  ex- 
perience, that  innocence  suffers,  while  vice  triumphs.  The 
other  in  a  strain  of  sad  inspiration  pursues  the  subject  through 
all  its  ramifications,  and  presents  a  highly  wrought  picture  to 
the  reader's  mind.  The  same  difierence  is  perceptible  between 
the  two  poets  in  their  modes  of  giving  utterance  to  the  firm 
persuasion,  that  with  the  innocent  sufl[erer  all  will  at  length  be 
well,  while  punishment  cannot  fail  in  the  end  to  overtake  the 
prosperous  sinner.    The  Preacher  says : 

^  Although  the  sinner  commit  wickedness  a  hundred  ttmes^  and 
carry  it  on  long ;  still  I  know  that  it  shall  be  well  with  those  wko 
fear  God,  because  they  fear  him. 

But  it  shall  not  be  well  with  the  wicked,  neither  shall  he  proloog 
bis  days^  which  are  like  a  shadow ;  because  he  does  not  fisar  God." 

Ecd.  c  8.  V.  12;  la 
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His  confidence  in  the  ultimate  triumph  of  innocence  ia  thus 
expressed  bj  Job : 

**  I  know  that  my  Redeemer  lives ; 

•And  that  at  last  he  will  scand  upon  the  earth.    • 
And  though  my  skin  may  then  have  been  destroyed, 

Still  in  my  flesh  I  shall  behold  God : 
Whom  I  choose  for  myself,  and  my  eyes  look  fbr  without  moving ; 
For  whom  my  heart  pines  in  my  bosom.'* 

M  e.  19.  ¥.  35— S7. 

And  in  the  twenty-fourth  chapter,  after  concluding  his 
enumeration  of  the  crimes  of  the  wicked,  he  portrays  their  end 
in  these  terms  : 

^  He  is  lig^  upon  the  surfaea  of  the  watery  bk  portion  is  cursed 
upon  earth :    * 
His  way  leads  not  to  pleasant  places. 
As  drought  and  heat  consume  snow-water, 

So  shall  hell  the  sinner : 
Friendship  shall  forget  him — sweet  food  for  worms ! 
He  shall  be  remembered  no  more ;  wickedness  shall  be  broken 
down  like  a  tree.'' 

Job  e.  24.  T.  18^30. 

From  these  examples  it  will  be  seen,  tbat  while  Job  en- 
deavors to  adorn  his  ideas  with  all  the  embellishments  and 
amplifications  of  poetry,  the  philosophic  author  of  Ecclesiastes 
is  content  with  exhibiting  general  truths. 

If  we  examine  into  the  ground  of  the  diflference  In  both  the 
style  and  general  planof  the  two  writers,  we  shall  find  that  it  arises 
mm  the  opposite  circumstances  in  which  their  productions  were 
compared.  Job  complains  of  his  personal  grievances ;  his 
bodily  pains  furnish  the  theme  of  his  discourse,  which  conse- 
quently turns  almost  entirely  upon  himself:  while  the  preacher 
directs  his  searching  gase  on  mankind  collectively,  and  his 
language  partakes  of  the  same  general  character  with  his 
speculations.  Thus  Job,  weighed  down  by  the  loss  of  his 
earthly  possessions,  racked  with  bodily  pain,  and  completely 
overpowered  by  the  mournful  reflections  which  for  many  sleep- 
less days  and  nights  had  been  pent  up  within  his  bosom,  at 
length  breaks  firom  his  fearful  silence  into  terrible  complaints, 
curses  the  day  of  his  birth  and  the  night  of  his  conception) 
curses  himself  and  his  destiny,  wishes  in  the  most  solemn  man- 
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ner  that  he  bad  never  seen  the  light,  describes  in  bis  anguish 
as  enviable  the  lot  of  an  infant  prematurely  bom,  and  punts  in 
glowing  terms  the  state  of  undisturbed  repose  he  should  have 
enjoyed,  had  such  been  the  fate  allotted  to  himself.  O^  the 
contrary,  it  is  not  his  individual  misfortunes  that  call  ibrth  the 
preacher's  complaining  voice  ;  but  the  sight  of  the  distresses  of 
others,  the  conviction  how  often  the  innocent  is  made  to  bend 
under  the  yoke  of  the  oppressor,  extort  his  lamentations,  and 
force  him  to  cry  out,  *^  Htippier  are  the  dead  in  being  already 
dead,  than  the  living  in  being  still  alive."  His  dicta  conse- 
quently are  of  universal  application. 

A  still  greater  difference'  between  the  two  works  will  appear 
on  subjecting  them  to  a  closer  inspection,  a  difference  which  does 
not  lie  in  the  mere  choice  of  expressions  or  in  a  greater  or  less 
fulness  of  detail,  but  which  pervades  the  entire  plan  and  con* 
duct  of  each.  The  preacher,  sound  in  body  and  unrestricted 
in  his  views,  casts  his  intelligent  glance  over  the  whole  world 
and  the  occurrences  that  take  place  within  it,  remains  constant 
to  his  purpose  of  combating  the  doubts  and  removing  the  ob- 
jections which  either  force  themselves  upon  his  attention  or  are 
proposed  by  himself  in  order  to  obtain  the  nearest  possible  ap- 
proximations to  the  truth,  and  of  then  laying  down  the  results 
of  his  inquiries  in  the  form  of  universal  maxims  for  the  e(Hiduct 
of  life.  With  Job  the  case  is  entirely  difierent :  he,  borne  to 
the  earth  by  his  own  sufferings  both  mental  and  physical,  breaks 
out  into  complaints  which  drown  the  consoling  voice  of  reason, 
that  vainly  strives  from  time  to  time  to  make  itself  heard ;  driven 
to  desperation  by  the  horrid  fate  that  has  so  suddenly  overtaken 
him,  not  only  does  his  own  reason  prove  insufficient  to  bring 
him  to  a  state  of  calmness  and  resignation,  but  even  the  excel- 
lent arguments  and  grounds  of  consolation  presented  by  his 
friends  fail  in  making  the  slightest  impression  on  his  agonized 
mind.  Nought  has  the  power  of  moderating  hb  affliction,. until 
at  length  the  majesty  of  God  himself  from  the  clouds,  to  solve 
the  dignus  vindtce  nodusy  and  silence  him  with  the  voice  of  Om- 
nipotence. With  a  crushed  and  penitent  heart  he  regrets  the 
rash  expressions  he  had  uttered,  and  feels  his  troubles  soothed. 

If  we  now  compare  Ecclesiastes  with  the  golden  Proverbs  of 
Solomon,  which  likewise  consist  of  moral  aphorisms,  Dbvo, 
mn^ip^iyfiata^  yvcifim ;  or  with  the  maxims  of  profane  authors, 
such  as  Pythagoras,  Lucretius,  and  Cato ;  we  shall  find  some  re- 
semblance in  the  brief  periods  and  condensed  phraseology  in 
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which  they  alt  have  presented  the  results  of  their  investigations, 
as  also  in  the  topics  of  advice,  warning,  and  consolation  sug- 
gested by  their  experience  :  it  being  a*  common  practice  of  the 
ancients,  before  the  line  of  demarcation  between  prose  and 
poetry  had  been  distinctly  drawn,  to  communicate  the  know- 
ledge they  possessed  in  short  harmonious  sentences.  Yet,  not- 
withstanding this,  they  are  not  without  striking  points  of  dis- 
similarity. The  moralists,  we  have  mentioned,  are  accustomed 
to  utter  their  councils  and  warnings  in  language  highly  figura- 
tive and  poetical,  and  accompanied  by  a  certain  copiousness  of 
illustration,  while  the  Preacher  lays  down  his  rules  •  with  re- 
markable simplicity  and  conciseness.  In  the  Proverbs  of  Solo- 
mon, wisdom  is  thus  described  as  the  greatest  good,  and  its 
worth  and  power  exhibited  in  various  lights. 

^  I,  Wisdom,  dwell  with  prudence. 

And  make  myself  acquainted  with  reflection  : 
Counsel  is  mine,  and  deliberation  ; 

I  am  understanding,  and  power  is  mine. 
By  me  kings  reign, 

And  princes  decree  justly  : 
By  me  prinees  rule. 

And  nobles,  and  all  judges  of  the  eanb. 
I  love  those  who  love  me, 

And  those  who  diligently  seek  me  shall  find  me. 
Riches  and  honor  accompany  me, 

Dazzling  wealth  and  virtue. 
My  fruit  is  better  than  gold,  even  than  fine  gold, 

And  my  profit  than  choice  silver. 
I  walk  in  the  way  of  virtue, 

In  the  midst  of  the  paths  of  justice. 
I  give  to  my  friends  substance, 

And  fill  their  treasuries,"  etc 

Prov.  c  8.  V.  13, 14— dl. 

The  language  held  by  the  Preacher  is  to  the  same  etfoct ; 
he,  however,  enters  into  no  minuteness  of  detail,  but  sets  forth 
its  advantages  in  the  following  general  terms : 

^  Wisdom  is  good  with  sn  inheritance,  and  still  hatter  to  those  who 
know  wherein  happiness  consists. 

For  wisdom  protects  where  wealth  protects ;  hut  the  advantage  of 
acquiring  wisdom  is,  that  she  gives  life  to  her  possessors." 

EccL  c  7.  V.  11, 13. 

Another  and  a  still* more  essential  difference  is  observable 
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betweeo  the  book  of  Eodesiastes  and  the  niaxims  of  Solooaoo, 
Pythagoras,  and  Cato.  These  latter  do  indeed  deliver  their 
precepts  in  a  style  generally  forcible  and  concise ;  but,  at  the 
same  time,  they  are  dogmatic,  and  on  no  occasion  disclose  the 
mode  by  which  they  have  arrived  at  a  knowledge  of  the  truths 
they  undertake  to  promulgate.  The  preacher,  on  the  contrary, 
seems  ever  solicitous  to  lead  his  readers  with  him  along  the 
path  of  experience,  and  thus  cause  them  to  arrive  at  the  truth  as 
It  were  nmultaneously  with  himself.  In  order  to  accomplish 
this  object  he  very  appropriately  adopts  the  character  of  a 
skeptical  inquirer,  and  then  m  the  presence  of  his  readers  com* 
mences  his  mvestigations :  In  the  course  of  these  be  himself 
puts  queries  and  raises  objections,  in  order,  by  answering  and 
refuting  them,  to  exhibit  his  doctrines  with  greater  perspicuity 
and  force.  In  the  Proverbs  of  Solomon  the  beauty  and  ad- 
vantages of  wisdom  are  dwelt  upon  through  several  chapters, 
and  its  attainment  recommended  as  the  highest  object  of  human 
ambition,  but  without  any  intimation  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  writer  obtained  his  conviction  of  its  extreme  importance. 
The  preacher,  on  the  contrary,  at  once  brings  forwanl  an  ex- 
ample drawn  from  his  own  observation,  and  thence  deduces 
the  general  principle  whk^h  it  involves.    He  says, 

^This  wisdom  alao  have  I  seen  under  the  sun,  and  found  it  im- 
portant. 

'^  There  was  a  small  city  and  but  lew  men  in  it ;  and  there  eamo 
against  it  a  great  king,  who  surrounded  it,  and  raised  against  it  great 
entrenchroentB. 

^  Now  there  was  found  in  it  a  poor  wise  roan,  and  he  by  his  wis- 
dom delivered  the  city ;  yet  no  one  noticed  ttiat  poor  man. 

''Then  said  I,  wisdom  is  better  than  strength,"  etc 

Ecd.  c.  9.  V.  13—16. 

On  comparing  this  with  one  of  Cato's  precepts,  it  will  be 
perceived  that  the  latter  observes  the  plan  adopted  by  Solomon, 
vis.  of  bestowing  his  advice  as  derived  from  experience,  but 
without  communicating  more  than  the  result.  The  words  of 
Cato  are, 

^  Corporis  exigui  vires  eontemnere  noli : 
Consilio  pollet  cui  vim  natura  negavit." 

We  now  return  to  the  statement  made  in  the  outset,  that 
the  work  under  consideration  is  a  philosophic  didactic  poem, 
composed  while  the  investigations  on  which  it  is  founded  were 
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going  OD,  and  executed  in  such  a  manner  that  the  opinions  of 
its  author  are  conveyed  in  the  replies  to  the  questions  advanced 
bj  himself;  and  this,  we  think,  we  have  satisfactorily  shown  to 
be  the  case.  Hence  there  will  appear  nothing  surprising  in 
the  &ot,  that  the  poet  frequently  passes  quickly  from  one  ob- 
ject to  another,  and,  after  dwelling  on  it  awhile,  returns  to  take 
up  again  the  thread  of  his  investigation  at  the  point  where  he 
had  quitted  it ;  that  at  one  time  we  see  him  proving  and  in- 
structing, at  another  complaining  and  consoling ;  and  that  in  so 
doing  his  style  hecomes  as  varied  as  his  topics :  for  this  very 
diversity  is  in  strict  compliance  with  the  rules  laid  down  for 
the  species  of  composition  under  which  we  have  ventured  to 
class  his  production.  And  this  naturally  conducts  us  jp  the 
result  which  so  many  have  endeavored  to  reach  in  vain,  viz* 
that  although  the  poet  frequently  appears  to  turn  aside  from 
the  paths  in  which  he  had  set  out,  there  is  constantly  observa- 
ble an  internal  bond  of  connection,  a  gentle  gradation  from  one 
division  of  his  subject  to  another,  and  even  from  one  scene  to 
another ;  at  the  end  of  which  he  seeks  to  condense  in  one  princi- 
pal assertion  the  sum  of  all  hb  experience.  How  this  inter- 
connection of  its  difierent  parts,  as  well  as  the  gradual  progres- 
sion of  the  inquiry  through  each  successive  stage,  is  discover- 
able in  the  work  before  us,  will  be  discussed  at  length  in  the 
sequeh 

IL  We  now  come  to  a  consideration  of  the  second  question, 
''  What  is  the  object  of  the  book,  and  what  are  its  contents  ? " 
The  only  means  of  obtaining  a  satisfactory  reply,  b  that  of 
having  recourse  to  an  examination  of  the  book  itself;  and  hence 
the  solution  of  the  fiNrroer  part  of  the  query  depends  entirely  on 
that  of  the  latter.  In  consequence  of  this  necessity  of  applying 
to  the  bodv  of  the  work  for  informatbn  as  to  its  design,  the 
obscurity  of  its  language,  its  frequently  varying  style,  and  the 
apparently  conflicting  nature  of  the  opinions  it  maintains,  have 
had  the  elSect  of  producing  vie^s  on  the  subject  nearly  as  nu- 
merous as  the  persons  who  have  engaged  in  the  investigation. 
But  of  all  the  theories  which  have  yet  been  broached  on  this 
bead,  there  is  surely  none  more  shallow  or  more  absurd  than 
that  which  regards  the  book  of  Ecclesiastes  as  the  production 
of  a  wavering  skeptic,  or  which  is  worse,  of  a  patroq  of  infideli- 
ity ;  since  tl^  very  reverse  of  this  supposition  can  be  most  de- 
cidedly proved.  If  while  inspecting  a  book  for  the  purpose  of 
discovering  its  tendency  we  meet  with  doubts  propo^d  an4 
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positions  momentarily  taken  up  fiw  the  sake  of  illiistratkiD,  we 
are  by  no  means  warranted  in  assuming  them  to  be  the  autboi^s 
ultimata ;  since  such  are. often  made  to  constitute  the  com- 
mencement  of  an  investigation,  being  employed  by  the  author 
as  the  means  by  which  to  arrive  at  his  final  results,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  Cartesian  theory  that  all  philosophic  truths  are 
the  results  of  inquiries  begun  by  doubting.  The  entire  hbtoqr 
of  iJcepticisniy  properly  so  called,  from  Pyrrbo  to  Hume  down- 
wards fully  confirms  the  truth  of  Kant's  description  of  it,  m. 

"It  is  a  miserably  preconceived  mistrust,  not  preceded  by 
an  investigation  of  the  powers  of  pure  reason,  and  arisbg 
solely  from  the  failure  of  its  positive  assertions." 

In  like  manner  as  this  skepticism  b  prejudicial  to  speculative 
reason,  by  undermining  all  philosophic  knowledge,  and  deny- 
ing to  it  any  certainty  whatever,  so  is  it  also  dangerous  to 
practical  reason,  or  practical  life,  when  allowed  to  extend  to 
this  latter.  For  when  the  mind,  intent  on  investigating  all  the 
relations  of  life,  goes  onward  in  its  activity  without  first  ex- 
amining into  and  ascertaining  its  own  powers,  in  order  thereby 
to  regulate  its  demands  and  decisions,  it  is  liable  to  &li  into  a 
skepticism  whose  eflTects  on  practical  life  are  exceedingly  hurt- 
ful. Thus,  the  man  who  has  resolved  to  subject  life  to  a  rigid 
scrutiny ;  to  ascertain  with  precision  the  obligations  of  man  to 
himself,  to  his  fellow-man,  and  to  God;  and  to  institute  a 
minute  inquiry  into  his  future  fate,  with  the  view  of  adjusting 
his  life  and  actions  accordingly,  may  easily,  in  forming  his  con- 
clusions, strike  mto  a  wrong  path,  which,  instead  of  conductbg 
him  to  the  haven  of  contentment,  may  lead  to  his  eternal  des- 
truction ;  unless  he  first  resolves  to  ascertain  the  extoat  of  the 
powers  of  his  mind  that  he  may  know  what  as  man  he  can  ex* 
pect  to  attain,  and  then  sets  bounds  to  bis  endeavors  by 
selecting  some  definite  object  of  pursuit.  For  by  entering  tbi» 
unprepared  in  his  examination  of  nature  and  life,  whoiever  he 
met  with  the  reverse  of  that  which  he  had  hoped  to  find  true, 
or  whenever  he  came  to  a  knowledge  of  the  many  unaoooonta- 
ble  contradictions  and  apparently  inexplicable  enigmas  which 
exist  in  nature,  in  the  fate  of  man,  and  in  the  relations  of  man 
to  his  Creator,  he  would  either  be  induced  to  regard  the  worid 
as  a  vale  of  misery,  and  consequently  drag  out  his  usdeas  life 
in  hopeless  discontent ;  or,  disheartened  by  the  constantly  re- 
curring obstacles  to  his  progress  presented  by  the  revolving 
course  of  events,  he  would  deny  the  existence  of  every  tfaisg 
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exalted  10  nature,  and  thus  degrade  himself  to  a  level  with  the 
brutes. 

To  set  bounds  to  this  sinful  endeavor,  and  to  warn  mankind 
of  the  danger  attendant  upon  it,  appears  to  have  been  the 

Erincipal  aim  of  the  author  of  (his  book.     In  order  to  execute 
b  arduous  undertaking  in  the  most  effectual  manner  possible^ 
he  adopted,  and  with  great  propriety,  the  Socratic  or  skeptical 
method  of  induction.     The  main  feature  of  this  method  con- 
sists  in  a  suspension  of  the  final  decision,  until  the  truth  has- 
been  rendered  perfectly  evident,  and  the  writer  has  it  in  his 
power  to  make  assertions  that  shall  be  incontrovertible ;  hence 
it  is  the  most  perfect  mode  of  attaining  absolute  certainty  that 
can  be  conceived.     In  this  manner  it  is  that  the  author  of 
Eloclesiastes  institutes  his  examination  into  the  powers  of  the 
human  mind,  which  he  carries  to   such  fearful   lengths  that 
reason  itself  threatens  to  totter  from  its  throne.    All  thb  is 
done  in  order  to  test  its  strength,  and  to  bound  its  sphere  of 
action  accordingly,  to  the  end  that  it  may  not  run  in  danger^ 
from  the  impossibility  of  comprehending  the  highest  phenomena 
m  nature,  of  introducing  into  practical  life  the  errors  which  are 
the  result  of  such  imperfect  conceptions.    And  at  last  he  ar-- 
rives  at  the  conclusion,  that  as  reason  can  know  itself  in  the 
form  of  human  reason  alone,  it  is  utterly  unable  to  penetrate- 
the  ultimate  designs  of  the  Deity,  or  even  all  the  secrets  of  his- 
works  in  nature,  viz.  that  it  can  never  succeed  in  discovering 
all  the  hidden  powers  which  are  constantly  at  work  in  the 
world ;  and  that  consequently  man  has  no  right  to  complain  of 
the  apparent  contradictions  he  meets  with,  much  less  to  suffer 
himself  to  be  led  by  them  into  error. 

In  the  course  of  this  skeptical  inquiry,  however,  the  author 
does  not  always  confine  himself  strictly  to  his  principal  subject,, 
but  frequently  enters,  after  the  usual  manner  of  the  ancient 
philosophers,  into  a  discussion  of  individual  cases  of  life,  to 
render  more  obvious  and  forcible  the  rules  for  its  conduct  which 
his  experience  enables  him  to  lay  down.  This  mode  of  pro- 
cedure enables  him  to  attain  his  object  with  much  greater  cer- 
tainty than  it  would  have  been  possible  for  him  to  do  by  fol- 
lowing the  plan  of  the  proverbs  of  Solomon  or  of  the  verses  of 
Pythagoras.  For  to  these  latter  a  skeptic  might  urge  all  the 
objections  which  the  Preacher  proposes  to  himself;  while  they 
are  totally  unable  to  reply  to  and  confute  such  objections,  and 
accordingly  so  not  to  effectually  advocate  the  cause  of  truth. 
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The  author  of  Eoclesiastes  selected  the  method  he  eispk^  to 
the  end  that  he  might  show  at  once  to  his  readers  the  maooer 
in  which  he  arrived  at  a  knowledge  of  the  troths  be  engages  in 
propagating,  what  internal  struggles  their  acquisitkn  cost  him, 
and  how  he  succeeded  in  extricating  himself  from  the  penloas 
labyrinth  of  doubt  and  ignorance.  In  so  doing  he  exhausts 
every  objection  that  can  be  brought  forward,  and  cMSectually  bars 
all  ingress  to  the  path  of  error  by  his  ingenious  and  condoafe 
reasoning. 

Having  premised  thus  much  in  general,  we  will  now  hBow 
the  course  of  the  author  guided  by  these  views,  widi  the  hope 
of  disclosing  that  hidden  connection  which  has  so  long  eluded 
every  search.  Throughout  the  whole  performance  we  plamly 
discern  the  author's  design,  which  is  to  mscribe  the  fi^idip  Sf9» 
on  every  human  effort,  mental  as  wdl  as  physical.  The.  tea* 
son  for  this  lies  in  his  conviction  that  the  majority  of  those  who 
feel  themselves  unhappy  owe  their  wretchedness  to  ill  directed 
and  iU  regulated  exertion ;  since,  as  too  violent  bodily  kbor 
accelerates  physical  death,  so  does  overstrained  appficatkn  of 
the  mind  quicken  the  decay  of  the  mental  powen.  This  Irath 
has  been  well  expressed  by  the  elegant  Herder.  ^'  There  is  a 
wilful  destruction  of  the  powers  of  human  intellect,  which  might 
be  termed  a  most  refinecl  species  of  suicide.  And  it  is  so  mach 
the  more  to  be  deplored,  as  it  is  met  with  only  in  minds  of  the 
most  choice  description,  whose  delicate  structure  it  either  at 
once  or  by  msensible  degrees  reduces  to  ruins.  Persons  of 
the  most  exquisite  sensibility  have  some  elevated  standaid  of 
excellence  to  which  they  aspire,  some  idea  after  which  they 
grasp  with  inexpressible  longing,  some  beau  ideal  whkh  with 
fixidness  they  strive  to  attain.  Should  this  idea  be  torn  finm 
them,  should  this  beautiful  imase  be  destrc^ed  before  their  eyes, 
the  heart-leaf  of  the  plant  will  be  rent  m  fragments,  and  nought 
remain  but  its  withered  stalk.  Probably  there  are  many  more 
such  to  be  found  within  the  circle  of  our  acuuaincances  than  we 
are  accustomed  to  suppose ;  for  they  seek  for  the  most  part  to 
conceal  within  the  sad  recesses  of  their  hearts,  even  from  their 
dearest  friends,  the  poison  that  consigns  them  to  a  lingering 
death."* 

How  true,  alas,  is  this  mournfiil  picture !  How  many  are 
there  who  sacrifice  in  the  search  afker  imaginary  felicity  die 

*  Zersureute  BllUter,  p.  80. 
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solid  happmess  they  already  enjoy  !  Touched  by  this  sad  ex- 
perience, the  author  of  Elcclesiastes  Vesolved  on  devoting  hb 
energies  to  the  composition  of  a  work  which  should  point  out  to 
his  fellow-men  in  what  true  happiness  consists.  In  the  very 
outset  he  warns  his  readers  against  forming  too  exalted  an  idea 
of  life  ;  since  here  no  permanent  good,  no  real  p'^tj'*.*  is  to  be 
obtaiDed.  Again,  as  the  world  moves  in  a  perpetual  circuit, 
so  does  the  fate  ojf  man  at  all  times  retain  the  stamp  of  uni- 
formity ;  for,  says  he, ''  one  generation  passes  away  and  anoth- 
er arises,  but  the  world  remains  ever  the  same.''  An  idea  thus 
expressed  by  Lucretius  in  his  magnificent  poem  De  Rerum 
Naiura : 

"Nee  remorantur  ibi :  sic  rerum  summa  novatur 
Semper,  et  inter  ae  roortales  mutuo  yivunL 
Augeseuot  aliae  geotea,  aliae  minuuntur." 

Lib.  II.  v.  74—76. 

As  this  revolving  state  of  things  is  the  fixed  law  of  the  world, 
man  will  in  vain  strive  to  firee  himself  from  it.  ■  He  will  there- 
fore act  more  wisely  not  to  expend  his  strength  in  inefiectual 
endeavors  to  attain  degrees  of  knowledge  and  happiness  which 
are  placed  forever  beyond  his  r^ach.  To  the  same  eiSect  is 
the  advice  of  Horace : 

^  Insani  sapiens  noroen  ferat,  aeqnus  iniqui, 
Ultra  quam  satis  erat  virtutem  petat  ipsam." 

The  uncontrollable  and  restless  eagerness  which  mankind  too 
frequently  evince  to  arrive  at  a  god  which  constantly  flies  their 
pursuit,  can  be  productive  of  nought  but  the  pain  resulting  from 
frequent  disappointment ;  which  truth  our  author  confirms  in 
the  declaration  (v.  18),  *'  in  much  wisdom  there  is  much  sor- 
row."    Thus  too  Lucretius  in  his  forcible  manner  exclaims, 

"  Certare  iogenio ;  contendere  nobilitate ; 
Noctes  atque  dies  niti  praestante  Jabore 
Ad  Bummas  emergere  opes,  rerumque  potiri. 
O  miseras  botnioum  mentes,  O  pectora  coeca !" 

lAb.  XII.  v.  11—14. 

How  eloquently  is  this  prolific  source  of  human  woes  described 
by  Pythagoras  in  his  Golden  Verses ! 

/Vm0|7  f  fi  difitf  itnl  ipwrip  nagl  nipiog  o/uo^, 
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yviofi  f  it^wiovg  itf&tdgna  js^fun  ixonntg* 
jlifAovtg,  ol  i'  iya&mv  nilag  ^vtww  oiw  itroQAauf 
om  nXvatHft '  Xvauf  di  jcoxttw  nav^i  awUraai, 
jol^  (lotQo  fi(fot&9  fiXamu  ipgwag  *  ig  di  wolM^ 
SHoT  in  aAAa  ipioorttti  imlQOpa  n^fun  ^Of^uf. 
XvYify  yaq  owtmaooq^Eqi^  fikuTtzowra  liXii&e 
GVfKpvtog,  nv  ov  dtl  ngoaayup,  ^kopta  di  iftvyup. 
Zbv  naitQ,  1}  noH&p  xc  xax&r  Iwntag  Snoarta^ 
fl  naaiy  dti^aug,  ota  t^  dalf»09i  XQ^^^** 

**  Know  thou  that,  as  it  becomes  her,  nature  in  all  things  ie  equal  j 
So  shalt  thou  not  dare  to  hope  for  the  good  that  to  hope  is  denied  thee. 
Kuow  that  the  ills  which  oppress  human  kind  are  of  their  own  seeking; 
Wretched  they  live ;  for  they  see  not,  they  hear  not  the  joys  that  are 

near  them, 
And  few  understand  to  escape  irom'  the  snares  with  which  life  is 

surrounded. 
So  sad  a  fate  wounds  deeply  the  soul.  Like  bowls  on  the  greensward. 
Hither  and  thither  they're  borne,  hiding  griefs  without  end  in  their 

bosoms. 
Eris  that  evil  com'panion,  secretly  plots  their  destruction ; 
Her  they  should  flee,  nor  ever  their  safety  trust  to  her  guidance. 
Jupiter,  Father !  would'st  thou  all  men  from  these  evils  deliver, 
Ob,  grant  to  each  mind  the  power  of  employing  its  energies  rightly.* 

There  is,  however,  this  grand  distinction  between  these  writers 
and  our  author,  that  the  latter  describes  their  endless  aspiFatioDS 
after  unattainable  felicity  as  unwbe  and  unholy,  not  from  the 
mere  conclusions  of  argumentative  reasoning,  but  from  that  pro- 
found conviction  which  b  produced  by  experience  alone.  He 
performs  the  part  of  mankind  in  his  own  person,  steps  himself 
upon  the  stage  of  life  as  one  entirely  occupied  with  these  de- 
sires, and  in  awfully  vivid  colors  depicts  the  fate  which  awaits 
their  indulgence  :  this  is  done  with  the  design  of  working  in  the 
most  powerful  manner,  viz.,  by  the  force  of  example,  upon  the 
sympathies  of  his  readers,  and  of  thereby  saving  them  from  the 
consequences  of  their  unrestrained  desires.  How  admirably 
does  such  language  become  a  Solomon,  him  who  had  fully 
proved  every  enjoyment  both  mental  and  physical  that  man  can 
taste  ;  and  how  powerfully  should  it  affect  us  when,  sitting  on 
his  lofty  throne,  he  declares  from  bis  own  experience,  and  in 
tones  of  the  deepest  self-abasement,  that  all  is  transitory  and 
vain  !  No  man  on  earth  could  have  made  such  a  declaration 
with  equal  power  and  effect. 

Havmg  taken  (chapter  i.)  this  part  upon  himself^  and  ha?- 
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iDg  Stated  in  the  twelve  introductory  verses  the  main  design  of 
the  ensuing  chapters,  which  is,  to  prove  that  all  the  solicitude 
which  mankind  give  themselves  for  the  acquisition  of  real  earthly 
good  must  ever  remain  unrequited,  he  proceeds  to  demonstrate 
the  truth  of  his  positions  from  the  events  of  his  own  biography. 
He  commences  his  inquiries  by  a  strict  self-examination ;  and 
before  he  has  cast  a  glance  on  the  world  without,  he  comes  to 
the  conclusion  (chapter  ii.)  that  physical  enjoyment  is  unworthy 
the  pursuit  of  a  rational  being.  This  he  was  perfectly  war- 
ranted in  affirming ;  for  all  the  appliances  of  luxury  stood  at  his 
command,  he  tested  them  all,  and  found  them  all  equally 
worthless.  He  does  not,  however,  stop  at  this  stage  of  his  re- 
searches ;  for  he  had  resolved  on  ascertaining  all  for  himself,  on 
exploring  every  path  of  human  activity,  to  the  end  that  h'ls 
want  of  success  in  the  search  after  real  earthly  good  might  not 
be  attributed  to  the  imperfect  nature  of  his  investigation.  Ac- 
cordingly he  next  inquires  into  the  value  of  mental  attainments 
^v.  12),  and  also  into  the  nature  of  the  mind  itself:  but  here 
likewise  he  meets  with  nothing  satisfactory ;  for,  although  wis- 
dom is  certainly  preferable  to  folly,  they  are  still  both  subject 
to  a  common  lot.  Proceeding  in  this  manner  with  his  self-ex- 
amination, he  encounters  nought  but  bitter  disappointment,  and 
is  already  induced  (v.  17)  to  express  himself  disgusted  with 
life. 

Such  are  the  results  of  his  inquiries  as  directed  towards  him- 
self, from  which  he  now  passes  (chap,  iii.)  to  the  external 
world ;  and  thus  he  comes  to  a  consideration  of  time  and  of 
mankind  as  existing  in  time.  He  investigates  all  that  relates 
to  this  subject,  and  finds  that  God  has  indeed  ordered  every 
thing  beautifully  in  time,  and  that  every  thing  is  dependent  up« 
on  God ;  but  he  sees  that  men  act  unjustly  towards  one  another,, 
and  mutually  embitter  each  other's  lives.  He  perceives  that 
the  just  are  often  wrongfully  dealt  with  by  human  tribunals 
(v.  16),  while  the  unjust  are  permitted  to  escape  with  impuni- 
tv :  and  thus  the  pious  does  not  meet  with  his  just  reward  in 
this  life,  nor  the  wicked  with  his  proper  punishment.  From  this 
he  draws  the  conclusion  (v.  17),  that  God  will  judge  them  both> 
and  will  then  assign  to  the  just  his  true  reward,  and  to  the  un- 
just his  true  punishment.  In  this  manner  the  Preacher  shows 
that  the  grana  argument  for  a  belief  in  a  system  of  rewards  and 
punishments  after  death,  lies  in  the  unjust  treatment  which  men 
experience  at  the  hands  of  one  another. 
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Having  thus  arrived  at  the  idea  of  God,  the  poet  next  en- 
deavors (v.  18)  to  ascertain  the  nature  of  the  relation  exbtmg 
between  man  and  the  Deity,  with  the  view  of  discovering  in 
what  the  superiority  of  man  over  all  other  creatures  really  con- 
sists. He  examines  life  in  all  its  several  aspects,  but  cannot 
perceive  that  man  enjoys  any  essential  superiority  in  either  his 
nirth,  his  life,  or  his  death,  in  all  of  which  the  fate  of  every 
created  being  is  in  all  important  respects  the  same.  He,  there- 
fore, justly  concludes  (v.  21)  that  this  is  to  be  sought  for  in  the 
future  after  death,  when  the  spirit  of  man  ascends  to  dwell 
with  God,  while  that  of  the  brute  sinks  into  annihilation.  In 
this  consists  the  preacher's  second  argument  for  the  existence 
of  a  future  state ;  so  that  he  has  tJready  twice  surmounted 
those  formidable  barriers  which  oppose  the  progress  of  the  ad- 
venturous inquirer,  and  threaten  to  hurl  him  from  their  sum- 
mits into  the  dark  abyss  of  infidelity.  Having  thus  rescued 
his  belief  in  the  justice  of  God  from  the  mazy  labyrinth  of 
speculation,  he  is  enabled  to  guide  into  the  right  path  all  those 
who  venture  in  spite  of  his  warnings  to  explore  by  the  glim- 
mering light  of  human  reason  the  dark  ana  hidden  things  of 
God  and  nature,  and  are  thus  drawn  into  imminent  danger  of 
perishing  in  its  tortuous  windings. 

Again  (ch.  iv.)  the  poet  enters  upon  the  world's  wide  stage, 
to  view  the  life  of  man  as  exhibited  in  society.  And  here  a 
sad  spectacle  presents  itself  before  his  eyes ;  he  beholds  man 
disconsolately  weeping  over  the  wrongs  inflicted  by  the  band 
of  his  brother  man ;  touched  with  emotions  of  pity  and  sorrow 
he  exclaims  (vu  2),  ''Happier  are  the  dead  because  they  are 
already  dead,  than  the  living  because  they  are  yet  alive.''  He 
proceeds  still  further,  and  finds  that  all  the  labor  and  turmoil  of 
men  owe  their  origin  to  a  mutual  envy  ;  and  that  this  frequent- 
ly assumes  the  hateful  form  of  avarice,  causing  them  to  board 
up  treasures  merely  to  the  end  that  they  may  become  richer 
than  their  neighbors,  while  they  themselves  are  totally  unable 
to  enjoy  aught  of  the  fruits  of  their  parsimony.     This  sad  ex- 

f>erience  suggests  to  him  some  reflections  (v.  9),  which  he  de- 
ivers  in  the  shape  of  maxims,  until  he  comes  to  consider  the 
conduct  to  be  observed  in  drawing  near  to  God,  with  respect 
to  which  he  gives  (v.  17)  the  following  advice.  **  Be  on  thy 
guard  when  thou  enterest  the  house  of  God,  and  approacbest 
to  hear,  against  oflferin^  the  sacrifice  of  fook,  who  do  not  coin 
sider  the  evil  they  do," 
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Being  thus  brought  to  an  immediate  consideration  of  the 
Deity,  the  poet  goes  on  to  describe  further  the  conduct  which 
man  should  pursue  towards  his  Creator ;  hb  discourse  turning 
especially  on  sins  of  the  tongue,  to  which  men  are  so  prone 
that  they  often  fall  into  them  from  sheer  inadvertence.  He 
warns  (chap*  v.)  against  wordiness  in  prayer,  since  one  who 
speaks  much  is  extremely  liable  to  let  fall  some  foolish  thing. 
In  the  Proverbs  (10:  19)  Solomon  censures  the  commission  of 
the  same  fault  in  ordinary  conversation  : 

"  In  many  wordi  there  is  not  wanting  sin ; 
But  be  who  restrains  his  lips  is  wise.** 

This  b  also  reprehended  by  Cato  in  the  following  words  : 

^Ramores  fuge,  ne  incipiss  novus  auctor  haberi : 
Nam  nulli  tacuisse  noret,  noret  esse  loeutum.** 

Our  author  next  exhorts  to  the  performance  of  vows  (v.  3), 
as  a  duty  to  which  a  man  is  bound  by  his  words,  and  which  if 
left  unfulfilled  will  only  add  to  the  sinner's  guilt.  Thus  too 
the  Grecian  poet : 

VBvdo^w  fftoyiu  M>g  Spqoxoq  oq  tig  o/ioaai}.'' 

Having  laid  down  his  precepts  on  the  subject  of  our  duty  to 
Crod  with  regard  to  language,  he  returns  to  a  consideration  of 
the  manifold  evils  which  follow  in  the  train  of  insatiable  avarice, 
and  these  he  places  before  the  view  of  the  covetous  man  (v. 
9,  17)  with  the  intention  of  checking  if  possible  the  greedy 
thirst  of  gain.  He  shows  him.  reflected  in  the  clear  glass  of 
truth,  the  quiet  happy  life  of  the  contented  man  as  contrasted 
with  his  own,  and  which  Cato  with  his  usual  terseness  thus 
recommends  : 

"  Commoda  naturae  niillo  tibi  tempore  deerunt 
8i  contentus  eo  fueris  quod  postulat  usus." 

This  suggests  to  him  the  precarious  tenure  on  which  all 
earthly  possessions  are  held  ;  and  shows  him  that  should  he  by 
any  accident  be  deprived  of  them  without  allowing  himself  to 
enjoy  them,  the  reflection  would  render  him  far  more  unhappy 
than  he  would  have  been  had  riches  never  fallen  to  his  lot. 
He  concludes  (v.  17)  with  the  rational  advice,  to  enjoy  with 
moderation  the  gifts  of  Providence,  instead  of  striving  inces* 
santly  after  more.     So  Cato : 
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**  Utere  qaesitis  opibus,  fijge  nomen  avari : 
Quid  tibi  divitiae  proauntySi  pauper  abundas !" 

The  vision  of  avarice  conjured  up  before  the  poet's  mental 
eye  has  taken  too  powerful  a  bold  on  bis  imagination  to  be  at 
once  dispelled  ;  the  ghastly  form  still  floats  before  him.  *  As  be 
proceeds,  (chap,  vi.)  in  describing  the  horrors  that  occupy  bis 
soul,  be  exclaims :  (v.  8)  "  If  a  man  have  a  hundred  children, 
and  live  many  years,  and  lead  a  prosperous  life,  but  do  not  en- 
joy his  good  things,  or  receive  funeral  rites,  I  declare,  that  a 
premature  birth  is  happier  than  be."  And  he  ends  (v.  IS) 
with  setting  forth  the  tolly  of  the  miser,  in  allowing  himself  no 
enjoyment  in  this  life,  which  he  permits  to  pass  fi^m  him  like 
a  shadow,  without  knowing  what  the  future  is  to  bring  forth. 
And  here  (chap,  vii.)  the  poet  pauses  awhile  to  lay  down  a 
number  of  additional  maxims,  the  fruit  of  his  preceding  in- 
vestigations. From  the  censure  of  folly  he  naturally  passes  to 
the  praise  of  wisdom,  by  which  he  is  led  back  (v.  13)  to  his 
main  argument,  that  man  cannot  penetrate  the  designs  of  God. 
From  this  he  deduces  (v.  16)  the  general  principle  of  a  medi- 
um in  all  things,  which  he  seeks  to  impress  on  the  minds  of  hb 
fellow-men  as  their  safest  guide  through  the  intricate  paths  of 
life  ;  for  he  says  (v.  S3),  ^^  All  this  have  I  tried  by  v^sdom : 
I  said,  I  shall  become  wise ;  but  it  remained  far  from  me." 
And  again  (v.  S5),  I  applied  with  heart  and  soul  to  the  ao- 

!|uisition  of  knowledge  and  wisdom,;  but  I  found  at  last  that  the 
ruits  of  this  anxious  desire  to  investigate  every  thing  were 
bitterer  than  death ;  and  that  he  alone  who  trusts  steadfastly  in 
God,  and  to  whom  God  is  gracious,  can  escape  with  safety  uom 
the  labryinth  in  which  such  an  undertaking  must  involve  him. 
This  new  result  of  his  researches  serves  to  give  additional 
strength  to  his  previous  warnings  against  the  restless  search 
after  forbidden  knowledge  ;  for  in  consequence  of  the  barrieis 
that  in  every  direction  oppose  the  progress  of  human  inquiry, 
the  man  who  is  not  content  with  ^at  portion  of  knowledge 
which  it  is  permitted  him  to  obtain,  must  either  be  con- 
demned to  perpetual  grief  for  the  frustration  of  his  desires  ;  or 
else,  by  br^ing  through  the  bounds  prescribed  to  humanity, 
he  will  become  an  outcast  from  his  species,  and  in  consequence 
be  plunged  into  the  very  lowest  depths  of  despair.  Yet  bear 
the  words  of  Lucretius : 

*^Vt  genus  bumanum  frustra  plerumque  probavit 
Volvere  eurarum  tristes  in  pectora  fluctus.** 
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» 

The  design  thus  exhibited  by  the  sacred  writer,  to  warn 
mankind  against  every  species  of  ill-regulated  desire  by  pointing 
out  its  evil  consequences,  appears  also  to  lie  as  the  principal 
idea  at  the  bottom  of  the  masterpiece  of  Gothe,  we  mean  nis 
Faust*  There  exists,  however,  a  marked  difference  between 
the  two  works  even  in  this  respect :  Our  author  directly  warns 
against  the  error,  and  in  the  most  earnest  and  forcible  language 
predicts  its  dire  results  ;  while  Gothe  shadows  it  forth  dramati- 
cally in  the  fate  of  a  single  individual,  and  shows  by  this  means 
that  the  possessor  of  the  rarest  talents  by  breaking  through  the 
laws  of  his  nature  will  come  to  be  at  variance  with  the  world 
around  him,  and  thus  convert  it  into  a  hell  as  regards  himself 
even  while  he  lives. 

The  Preacher,  having  completed  his  inquiries  into  the  obli- 
gations of  man  to  himself,  now  enters  (chap,  viii.^  upon  those 
which  he  is  under  to  his  fellow-men;  and  first  he  takes  into' 
Consideration  the  king,  as  the  highest  individual  in  human  so- 
ciety,  and  prescribes  rules  for  the  conduct  to  be  observed  to- 
waitls  him.     He  begins  by  recommending  to  subjects  in  gene* 
ral,  as  their  first  and  highest  duty,  an  unshaken  fidelity  to  their 
sovereign  (v.  3),  and  then  speaks  of  the  punishments  which 
await  evil  rulers.     In  this  chapter  the  poet  leaves  the  skeptical 
mode  of  arguing  with  which  he  set  out,  and  merely  proposes 
questions  to  himself  in  order  to  show  the  manner  in  which  he 
arrives  at  his  doctrines  ;  having  done  this,  he  proceeds  to  lay 
them  down  in  the  manner  of  a  teacher.     As  already  observed, 
he  first  recommends  the  observance  of  steadfast  obedience  to 
the  king,  even  should  his  reign  be  tyrannical :  the  reason  for 
which  is,  that  tyranny  cannot  be  of  long  duration,  and  punish* 
ment  must  overtake  it  in  the  end.     He  conducts  his  readers 
(v.  10)  in  imagination  to  the  tyrants'  tombs,  and  exhibits  them 
as  consigned  to  an  eternal  oblivion,  which  in  the  East  is  con^- 
sidered  to  be  the  most  severe  of  all  inflictions ;  and  then  (v.  12) 
breaks  out  into  the  joyous  exclamation,  '^  Though  the  sinner 
do  evil  an  hundred  times,  and  carry  it  on  long,  sure  am  I  that 
in  the  end  it  will  be  well  with  those  who  fear  God."     Yet  to 
this  pleasing  conviction  is  immediately  opposed  (v.  14)  the 
sad  experience  which  seems  to  contradict  it,  that  it  as  frequent- 
ly goes  well  with  the  wicked,  and  ill  with  the  good.    This 
threatens  to  draw  him  once  more  into  the  vortex  of  materialism; 
but,  says  the  poet  (v.  16),  as  I  endeavored  with  the  greatest 
anxiety  to  find  out  the  reason  of  all  this,  I  became  convinced 
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that  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  man  thoroughly  to  explore  the 
works  of  God.  And  thus  this  reflection  again  occurs  to  him  a 
an  angel  of  deliverance,  leading  him  in  safety  from  the  daik 
labyrinth  into  which  he  had  wandered. 

A  similar  instance  in  one  of  the  Psalms,  where  the  writer 
by  reflectinfi^  on  the  prosperity  of  the  wicked  would  have  been 
in  danger  of  wavering  in  his  belief,  had  it  not  been  for  his  firai 
reliance  on  Providence,  is  too  excelleat  and  too  appropriate  to 
be  omitted. 

PSAUI    LXZIIL 

Sorely  God  is  good  to  Israel, 

To  those  that  are  pure  of  heart 
But  as  for  me,  I  had  nearly  fallen  from  my  feet ; 

Within  a  little  my  steps  had  slipped : 
When  I  envied  the  foolish, 

And  regarded  the  prosperity  of  the  wicked. 
For  death  has  no  bands  for  them. 

And  their  health  remains  firm  ; 
They  are  free  from  human  troubles, 

And  are  not  afflicted  like  other  men : 
Pride  stiffens  their  necks, 

Violence  covers  them  like  a  garment  | 
Their  eyes  stand  out  with  fatness, 

They  surpass  the  desires  of  their  hearts ; 
They  speak  in  mockery  of  wrong  and  oppreaion, 

Lollily  they  speak ; 
They  assail  the  heavens  with  their  mouths, 

And  their  tongues  go  through  the  earth. 
So  that  their  people  reach  thus  far. 

And  water  in  abundance  is  poured  oot  to  them. 
But  they  say,  How  shall  God  know  ? 

Is  it  regarded  by  the  Most  High  ? 
Behold,  these  are  the  wicked. 

And  in  continual  security  they  amass  wealth. 
Have  I  then  purified  my  heart  in  vain» 

And  washed  my  bauds  in  innocence  ? 
In  vain  been  afflicted  all  the  day. 

And  chastened  in  the  morning  ? 
If  I  said,  I  will  speak  thus, 

I  should  deal  falsely  with  the  generation  of  thy  ehildm. 
I  strove  to  underatand  tbl% 

But  to  mo  it  seemed  hard ; 
Until  I  entered  into  the  sanetuary  of  God, 

And  discovered  what  was  their  end. 
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Od  wbat  slippery  plaees  bast  thou  set  them ! 

Thou  hast  cast  them  down  to  ruin. 
How  have  they  become  desolate  in  a  moment ! 

They  are  swept  away  with  sudden  destruction. 
Like  a  dream  when  one  awakes, 

Thou  Lord  shail  publicly  despise  their  ima^e. 
When  my  heart  is  Texed, 

And  my  reins  are  pierced ; 
Then  am  I  smpid  and  ignorant, 

And  like  a  beast  in  thy  sight : 
Yet  am  I  ever  with  thee ; 

Thou  boldest  me  by  my  right  hand. 
If  thou  lead  me  in  thy  counsel, 

And  conduct  me  to  glory ; 
Whom  else  have  I  in  heaven, 
*        And  what  besides  thee  can  I  desire  on  earth  ? 
Though  my  heart  and  my  flesh  fail, 

The  stay  of  my  heart  and  my  portion  is  Grod  forever. 
For  behold  they  who  are  far  from  thee  shall  perish  : 

Thou  destroyest  all  those  who  go  astray  from  thee. 
But  as  for  me,  the  presence  of  God  is  my  delight ; 
In  the  Lord  Jehovah  I  confide,  and  recount  all  thy  works. 

Being  thus  led  anew  to  the  conviction  that  it  is  impossible 
for  man  to  estimate  the  actions  of  God,  the  poet  exerts  all  his 

Eiwer  of  reason  to  vindicate  tbe  conduct  of  the  Most  High. 
e  asserts  that  all  is  under  the  control  of  God,  that  each  indi- 
▼idual  thing  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  portion  of  the  whole  to 
which  it  belongs ;  and  that  nothing  exists  for  itself  alone,  or 
can  rise  independently  above  the  rest  of  creation.  Every  thing, 
therefore,  to  be  judged  of  correctly,  must  be  viewed  in  all  the 
relations  which  it  bean  to  other  existences ;  but  as  tb'is  is  fre- 
quently altogether  beyond  the  power  of  man,  be  should  ever 
guard  against  sufiering  himself  to  be  misled  by  those  isolated 
fiusts  which  are  above  bis  comprehension,  bearing  in  mind  the 
warning  of  Homer : 

This  is  the  language  which  every  one  should  address  to  him- 
self, to  prevent  bis  being  led  into  error  and  consequent  unbap- 
piness  by  tbe  contradictions  and  ol^urities  to  be  met  with  in 
nature.  But,  says  the  poet  (v.  3),  tbe  greatest  evil  under  the 
sun  is,  that  one  and  tbe  same  fate  happens  to  all :  this  is  an 
evil  which  leads  men  to  tbe  commission  of  crime ;  for  it  causes 
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them,  as  our  author  expresses  it,  to  entertain  the  idea  that  the 
condition  of  a  living  dog  is  preferable  to  that  of  a  dead  Uod, 
since,  with  death,  every  thing  is  at  an  end.  From  this  doctrine 
it  follows  that  physical  Enjoyment  is  to  be  pursued  as  tlife  great- 
est good  ;  for,  says  the  deluded  one,  if  even  during  life  there  is 
no  distinction  made  between  the  good  and  the  bad,  how  much 
less  is  it  to  be  expected  after  death !  The  poet  expresses  his 
pity  for  mankind  in  this  respect  (v.  12),  and  leaves  the  reader 
to  his  own  reflections. 

By  this  mode  of  viewing  it,  the  apparent  inconsistencies  of 
the  chapter  under  consideration  are  removed,  and  the  preacher 
appears  in  the  light  of  a  noble  moralist  free  firom  all  reproach. 
In  this  chapter  also  he  takes  occasion  to  show  that  to  bis  reason 
he  owes  his  deliverance  from  the  labyrinth  into  which  his  restless 
endeavors  to  penetrate  all  the  secrets  of  nature  had  plunged 
him*  For  it  is  reason  alone  in  its  highest  state  of  development 
that  can  form  an  estimate  of  its  own  powers,  and  in  conse- 
quence he  is  content  with  comprehending  only  so  much  as  it  is 
possible  for  it  to  know,  without  attempting  what  is  entirely 
oeyond  its  reach,  and  in  this  manner  working  its  own  destruo 
tion.  The  poet  illustrates  the  value  of  this  practical  wisdom 
by  an  example  (v.  14),  from  which  he  draws  the  conclusioo 
that  knowledge  is  to  be  prized  above  physical  force.  Id 
chap.  X.  he  lays  down  those  maxims  which  this  conviction 
of  the  preexcellence  of  wisdom  suggests.  He  had  already 
(c.  8.  V.  2.)  recommended  obedience  to  the  powers  that  be : 
he  now  describes  the  blessing  which  a  good  ruler  and  the  curse 
which  an  evil  one  may  prove  to  a  State  ;  concluding  (v.  20) 
with  the  advice  not  to  conspire  against  the  latter  however 
secretly,  as  it  is  impossible  to  tell  bow  soon  it  may  come  lo*his 
knowledge. 

Having  now  completed  his  researches  into  the  obligations 
of  man  to  himself,  to  his  fellow-man,  and  to  God ;  and  having 
stated  the  results  in  the  shape  of  maxims  for  the  conduct  ci 
life ;  the  Preacher  proceeds  in  chap,  xi.,  in  the  form  of  a 
peroration,  to  draw  his  subject  to  a  close.  He  reverts  once 
more  to  the  duties  which  roan  owes  to  himself,  and  instructs 
him  in  what  manner  to  make  use  of  his  possessions  and  to  en- 
joy life.  He  advises  him  not  to  strive  incessantly  after  riches, 
or  selfishly  to  appropriate  his  acquisitions  to  his  own  exclusive 
use ;  neither  should  be  pass  his  days  in  apathetic  indolence, 
but  with  cheerfulness  and  moderation  enjoy  the  blooming  peri- 
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od  of  youth.  He  then  pronounces  in  chap.  xii.  the  noble  pre- 
cept which  crowns  the  entire  production,  and  brings  bis  self-im- 
posed task  to  an  end :  ^^  Remember  thy  Creator  even  in  thy 
youth  ;  before  the  unhappy  days  arrive,  or  the  years  approach, 
when  thou  shah  say,  I  have  no  pleasure  in  them." 

The  work  closes  with  a  description  of  the  latter  end  of  man, 
in  which  is  depicted,  in  faithful  colors  and  with  a  master  hand, 
the  gradual  approach  of  old  age  and  finally  of  death.  On  reach- 
ing the  grave,  he  suggests  (v.  T)  the  consoling  thought  of  an 
after  life  to  be  spent  in  the  presence  of  the  Deity. 

**  Then  shall  the  dust  of  the  body  return  to  the  earth  which  it  sprang 
from : 
The  spirit  itself  shall  ascend,  to  dwell  with  its  Giver  on  high.** 

Such  is  the  object  and  such  are  the  contents  of  that  precious 
fragment  of  sacred  oriental  philosophy,  the  book  of  Ecclesiastes, 
through  the  whole  of  which  is  shadowed  forth  the  sentiment 
contained  in  the  concluding  words,  "  Fear  God,  and '  keep  his 
-commandments." 


ARTICLE   IX. 

State  of  the  Presbyterian  Church. 

Preshyierianism,  A  Review  of  the  Leading  Measures  of  the  Gen- 
ercd  Assembly  of  1837.  By  a  Member  of  the  New  York  Bar. 
New  York :  John  S.  Taylor,  1838.  pp.  47. 

By  the  Editor. 

The  publication  of  this  unpretending  pamphlet  stands  con- 
nected with  events  of  painful  interest  and  of  high  and  moment- 
ous bearing.  It  claims  the  attention  of  the  friends  of  religion 
and  of  religious  liberty  on  several  accounts.  It  b  not  the  pro- 
duction of  a  heated  partizan,  whose  own  acts  and  positions 
before  the  public  imposed  upon  him  the  necessity  of  a  public 
defence.  The  author  had  nothing  at  stake  in  the  controversy 
of  which  he  treats.  He  is  neither  a  minister  nor  an  elder,  but 
an  mtelligent  lawyer,  of  good  reputation,  and  a  private  mem- 
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ber  of  the  church.  His  mind,  therefore,  maj  be  supposed  to 
have  been  uubiassed  by  any  personal  or  private  interest  in  the 
questions  at  issue ;  and  this,  we  think,  is  apparent  from  the 
candor  and  fairness  which  marks  his  discussion.  He  sketches 
with  accuracy  and  clearness  the  origin  and  organization  of  the 
Presbyterian  church  and  the  prominent  events  in  its  history, 
which  have  led  on  to  the  existing  controversy,  and  examines 
the  great  principles  involved  in  it,  with  the  freedom  and  di- 
rectness of  one  whose  only  aim  is  to  illustrate  the  true  interests 
of  both  parties  and  the  rights  and  duties  of  each.  This  he  has 
accomplished  with  singular  ability  and  in  a  manner  to  interest 
and  instruct  the  candid  reader. 

It  is  not,  however,  principally,  the  candor  and  talent  ex- 
hibited in  this  production,  which  have  given  it  the  importaDce 
we  attach  to  it  at  the  present  time.  Had  it  been  issued  a  few 
months  earlier,  or  a  few  days  later,  than  the  date  of  its  actual 
publication,*  it  might  have  failed  to  accomplish  the  important 
and  striking  results  which  it  seems  already  to  have  produced. 
It  appeared  at  the  very  moment  when  a  lucid  and  attractive 
discussion  of  tbo  principal  points  embraced  b  it  was  especially 
needed  to  harmonize  the  views  and  concentrate  the  action  of 
that  portion  of  the  church,  who  considered  themselves  as  op- 
pressed and  injured  by  what  they  regarded  the  uncoostitutioiial 
acts  of  the  General  Assembly  of  1837.  Had  this  been  the 
result  of  contrivance,  or  of  suggestion,  by  the  leading  men  of 
that  portion  of  the  church  who  have  availed  themselves  of  the 
principles  maintained  in  thb  publicatbn,  we  should  have  re- 
garded  it  with  less  admiration.  But,  assured  as  we  are,  that, 
while  others,  personally  interested  in  the  controversy,  of  both 
parties,  were  urging  their  conflicting  views  before  the  public, 
our  author,  unadvised  by  either,  was  pursuing  his  investigauoos, 
and  while  they  were  yet  speaking,  was  unconsciously  answer- 
ing and  refuting  the  positions  of  some,  and  confirming  those  of 
others,  we  are  constrained  to  contemplate  it  as  an  agency  es- 
pecially excited  and  controlled  by  Him  who  seeth  noc  as  man 
seeth.  It  is  this  strikingly  seasonable  appearance  of  the  publi- 
cation before  us,  and  its  peculiar  adaptation  to  meet  and  aflbct 
the  crisis  which  was  approaching,  that  has  induced  us  to  select 
it  from  the  numerous  documents,  essays  and  opinions  which 
have  a  bearing  upon  the  existing  controversies  in  the  Piesby- 

•  About  the  .25tb  of  April,  1838. 
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terian  churcb,  and  to  place  the  title  of  it  at  the  head  of  thb 
article.  Whatever  may  be  its  merits  in  other  respects,  it  seems 
to  have  been  the  pivot  on  which  the  action  of  the  church,  in 
tiie  constitution  of  its  late  General  Assembly,  has  turned.  It 
laid  down  in  a  condensed  and  popular  form  the  most  important 
of  the  constitutional  and  equitable  principles,  on  which  a  large 
portion  of  the  church  have  already  taken  their  position  and 
asserted  their  rights. 

The  result  of  the  position  here  referred  to  was  the  organize* 
tion,  in  Philadelphia,  on  the  eighteenth  of  May  last,  of  two 
bodies,  each  claiming  to  be  "  The  Oeneral  Assembly  of  th^ 
Presbyterian  church  in  the  United  States  of  America.^*  The 
majority  of  the  members  of  each  body  will  doubtless  be  sus* 
tained  in  their  measures  by  the  Presbyteries  whose  commissions 
they  bore.  Which  of  them  will  be  sustained  in  law,  remains 
to  be  decided  by  the  civil  tribunals,  to  which  the  parties  have 
made  their  appeal,  as  we  trust,  in  the  fear  of  Him  by  whom 
princes  reign  and  judges  decree  justice.  But  whatever  may  be 
ultimately  decided  to  be  the  legal  rights  of  the  parties,  the 
church  is  in  fact  divided. 

This  result  we  had  for  some  months  anticipated,  with  un- 
feigned reluctance  and  regret.  We  deprecated  it  as  an  evil 
and  a  reproach  to  be  prevented,  if  possible.  It  was  at  length, 
however,  rendered  unavoidable,  excepting  by  the  surrender  of 
rights  and  privileges,  by  a  large  portion  of  the  church,  which  it 
seemed  plunly  their  duty  to  maintain.  We  now  contemplate 
it  as  one  of  those  mysterious  events  in  the  Providence  of  God, 
by  which  he  often  confounds  the  wisdom  of  the  wise,  and 
makes  bis  power  and  goodness  known  by  means  the  most  im- 
probable to  human  appearance. 

To  us,  the  very  reverse  of  the  present  position  of  the  Pres- 
byterian church  would  have  seemed  to  be  the  attitude  in  which 
she  ought  to  have  stood  forth,  to  exert  the  most  benign  and 
efficient  influence  on  the  advancement  of  the  cause  of  Christ 
among  men.  Her  constituent  members  and  her  ministry,  from 
the  commencement  of  her  history  in  this  country,  have  been 
among  the  most  enlightened  of  our  citizens.  As  a  body  they 
have  been  the  friends  of  education,  the  warm  and  zealous 
patrons,  not  only  of  common  schools,  but  of  the  higher  semina- 
ries of  learning  both  classical  and  professional.  Through  their 
efficiency,  with  the  blessing  of  God,  the  church  has  grown  with 
the  growth  of  the  country,  both  in  character  and  numbers. 
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until  she  ha$  extended,  with  more  or  less  efl^t,  the  enligbteniog, 
the  elevating  and  saving  influence  of  her  ministrations  over 
many  millions  of  our  population.  Among  the  several  denom- 
inations of  American  Christians,  there  was  none  which  seemed 
to  possess  so  many  and  so  great  facilities  of  usefulness.  The 
total  number  of  her  communicants,  as  reported  in  the  Minutes 
of  the  General  Assembly  of  1837,  was  220,557,  and  the  num- 
ber of  her  ministers  and  licentiates,  2,420  ;  and  there  probably 
does  not  exist  on  the  face  of  the  earth  a  denomination  of  Christ 
tians  equally  numerous  and  extended,  among  whom  there  pre- 
vails a  greater  uniformity  of  doctrinal  belief.  The  differences 
which  exist  in  this  respect,  excepting  a  few  individual  instances, 
are  all  of  minor  importance,  and  such  as  had  ever  been  regard- 
ed, in  thb  and  in  other  denominations,  as  quite  consistent  with 
the  preservation  of  the  unity  of  the  Spirit  in  the  bond  of  peace. 
Differences  equally  great,  and  in  some  cases  the  same,  have 
prevailed  in  the  Presbyterian  church  iirom  her  beginning,  and 
have  been  tolerated  through  the  whole  progress  of  her  history, 
excepting  the  period  of  her  lamented  division,  from  1741  to 
1758,  at  the  close  of  which,  by  mutual  concessions,  the  two 
Synods  were  happily  united,"  though  '<  there  is  not  the  least 
reason  to  believe  that  the  members  of  either  party  really  enter- 
tained essentially  different  opinions,  on  any  important  points, 
when  they  effected  a  union  in  1758,  from  those  which  they 
entertained  at  the  date  of  their  schism  in  1741."*  There  was, 
therefore,  no  sufficient  reason  for  the  existing  division  of  the 
ohurch,  on  the  ground  of  differences  of  doctrinal  belief,  and  do 
-sufficient  reason  now  exists,  on  this  account^  for  the  continuance 
of  this  division. 

Eighteen  months  ago  this  noble  and  delightful  conomunion 
was  ONE.  She  bad  arisen  from  small  beginnings  in  the  infancy 
of  the  country,  and  had  held  on  her  way,  with  occasional  inter- 
jTuptions,  and  through  many  trials  for  a  centuiy  and  a  half. 
Many  of  her  litde  ones,  which  had  risen  up  in  rapid  saecessioo, 
in  the  new  setdements,  had  become  thousands.  The  sphere  of 
her  direot  minbtrations,  mingled  with  those  of  other  denomina- 
tions, had  been  extended  over  four  fifths  of  the  nation,  and 
many  of  her  mmisters  and  members  were  foremost  among  Ajner- 
ican  Christians,  in  their  individual  and  associated  effi>rts  to  pro- 
mote those  great  objects  of  catholic  christian  benevolence,  wnich 
have  been  prosecuted,  with  manifold  blessings  on  our  coantiy 

*  See  Miller's  Letters  to  Presbyterians,  p.  11. 
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and  the  worid,  bj  the  American  Bible,  Tract,  Sunday  School, 
Education,  Home  and  Foreign  Missionary  and  other  benevo- 
lent societies. 

While  she  was  thus  watering  others,  and  associating  her  in- 
fluences with  those  of  Christians  of  all  other  names,  in  the  pro- 
motion of  knowledge  and  religion,  her  own  numbers  were  great- 
ly multiplied  by  the  outpouring  of  the  Spirit  of  God  upon  many 
<^  her  congregations.  Her  character  and  influence,  with  the 
exception  of  those  internal  conflicts  which  had  begun  to  dis- 
turb and  pervert  the  action  of  some  of  her  judicatories,  were 
admired  and  emulated  by  other  denominations.  Had  she  pre- 
served her  integrity  and  continued  to  cherish  and  exhibit  the 
evangelical  and  catholic  spirit,  which  had  marked  her  proceed- 
ings in  former  years,  she  might  have  maintained  in  perpetuity, 
an  influence  for  good  on  the  cause  of  universal  philanthropy, 
unequalled  by  that  of  any  other  single  denomination  of  Chris- 
tians. This  was  perceived  and  acknowledged  by  her  most  in- 
telligent friends ;  and  a  great  majority  of  her  members,  no  doubt, 
on  both  sides  of  the  existing  division,  deeply  felt  both  the  im- 
portance and  the  responsibility  of  preserving  the  unity  of  the 
church  entire  and  unbroken.  But  the  accuser  of  the  brethren 
had  entered  her  judicatories.  Whisperings  and  surmises  against 
prominent  individuals  were  spread  among  her  members.  News- 
papers, which  had  been  established  for  the  purpose  of  circu- 
lating religious  intelligence  among  the  people,  became  the  vehi- 
cles of  attack  upon  personal  character.  Excitement  and  alarm 
were  thus  produced,  and  prosecutions  for  alleged  heresy  fol- 
lowed in  their  train  ;  parties  were  formed,  and  the  higher  and 
lower  judicatories  were,  in  several  instances,  arrayed  against 
each  other. 

In  this  state  of  things  the  prevailing  plans  of  promoting  re- 
ligious benevolence  by  Voluntary  Societies  were  supposed  to  be 
favorable  to  the  increase  and  prosperity  of  one  of  the  parties. 
These^  therefore,  were  assailed  by  the  other  party,  as  danger- 
ous and  inexpedient,  and  organizations  were  suggested  and 
adopted  by  several  judicatories,  to  counteract  the  influence  of 
Voluntary  Societies,  and  to  prosecute  the  various  objects  of 
christian  benevolence  in  a  manner  better  suited  to  promote  the 
interests  and  increase  of  the  party  adopting  these  organizations. 
One  of  these,  **  the  Board  of  Missions  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly," was  at  length,  in  1838,  allowed  the  sanction  of  the  high- 
est judicatory  of  the  church.     Subsequently  a  similar  organiza- 
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tioQ  was  adopted  in  regard  to  tbe  education  of  candidates  hr 
the  ministry.  These  gave  ubiquity  to  a  controversy  which  had 
been  commenced  on  other  grounds,  and  had  hitherto  been  coo- 
fined  to  certain  sections  of  the  church.  The  friends  of  Vol- 
untary.  Catholic  Societies,  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  E^oclesiastical, 
Sectarian  Boards,  on  the  other,  were  now,  everywhere,  urged 
to  take  their  sides.  Discussion  on  these  topics  became  rife  in 
the  newspapers  and  periodicals.  The  results  of  these  public 
appeals,  and  of  the  agencies  employed,  were  every  year  report- 
ea  to  the  General  Assembly,  and  were  there  the  occasions  of 
arraying  the  parties  against  each  other,  till,  at  length,  that  judi- 
catory, which  had  already  consented  to  adopt  sectarian  organi- 
zations for  Domestic  Missions  and  Education,  was  strenuously 
urged  in  1835  and  1836,  to  adopt  another  for  Foreign  Misaons. 
It  now  became  apparent  also  that  the  leading  friends  of  this 
measure  desired  and  designed,  as  soon  as  practicable,  to  super- 
cede the  action  of  all  Voluntary  Societies  in  the  Presbyterian 
church  by  the  organization  of  sectarian  Boards  for  the  prosecu- 
tion of  every  object  of  christian  benevolence.  These  effinrts, 
though  unavailing  in  the  Assemblies  of  those  years,  were  not 
without  their  effect  in  giving  new  vigor  to  tbe  controversy  which 
bad  already  been  waged  in  every  section  of  the  church.  Yet, 
as  we  have  said,  The  church  was  one.  Her  form,  though  mar- 
red, was  not  broken.  Her  representatives  m  the  General  As* 
semUy  of  1837  met  as  the  judicatory  of  a  united  body.  But 
thev  brought  with  them  the  elements  of  disruption.  Measures 
had  been  pre^ously  concerted  in  a  confidential  "  Convention" 
of  one  of  tne  parties,  and  were  carried  in  tbe  Assembly,  which, 
whatever  may  have  been  their  design,  have  resulted  in  a  formal 
dinsion  of  the  church,  and  have  brought  into  question,  before 
the  civil  tribunals  of  the  country,  the  rights  of  two  bodies,  each 
representing,  as  far  as  yet  appears,  about  equal  portions  of  what 
was  '^  the  Presbyterian  church  in  the  United  States,"  and  each 
claiming  to' be  the  General  Assembly  of  the  same. 

We  will  now  state  the  grounds  on  which  this  division  has 
been  effected,  or  rather,  on  which  that  bodr,  which,  for  tbe  sake 
of  distinction,  b  now  currentiy  denominated  the  **  Constitutional 
General  Assembly,"  has  been  organized.  Thb  we  will  do 
principally  by  quotations  from  the  pamphlet  befope  us,  which, 
though  they  may  fail  to  do  justice  to  the  strength  of  our  autboi^s 
continuous  argument  in  support  of  the  principles  he  advances, 
will  place  before  the  reader  the  principal  points  on  which  the 
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action  of  the  Assembly  turned.  We  cannot  deny  otwselves  the 
pleasure,  however,  of  first  presenting  the  rapid  sketch,  by  our 
author,  of  the  history  and  progress  of  the  Presbyterian  church 
finom  its  beginning,  to  the  meeting  of  the  General  Assembly 
of  1837.— 

^'  Presbyterians  were  among  the  first  of  those  who  sought,  in  our 
country,  entire  religious  freedom.  The  organization  of  the  Church, 
in  its  present  form,  however,  is  only  coeval  with  the  constitution  of 
the  United  States.  In  1788,  there  were  but  one  S3mod  and  seven- 
teen Presbyteries  in  the  country.  The  highest  assembly  in  the 
Church,  was  the  Synod  of  New- York  and  Philadelphia.  This  was 
so  large,  that  it  was  decided  to  divide  it  into  four  Synods,  and'  to 
form  a  new  judicatory,  to  be  composed  of  delegates  from  all  the 
Presbyteries  in  the  United  States.  This  was  done  in  that  y^ar,  and 
thus  a  purely  representative  body — ^the  highest  Council,  and  the 
Court  of  last  resoit, — was  created,  and  called.  The  General  Assem- 
bly of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  The  powers  and  duties  of  all  the 
courts  and  councils,  were  at  this  time  prescribed  and  defined  in  a 
written  constitution,  which,  by  alterations  and  amendments,  has 
become  the  present  constitution. 

**  Every  body  knows  how  the  spirit  of  our  free  institutions  was  the 
breath  of  a  new  life  to  our  country,  and  how,  aAer  the  adoption  of 
the  federal  constitution  in  1788,  the  nation  spread  onward  mto  the 
wilderness.  So,  too,  our  Church,  organized  in  the  republican  sim- 
plicity and  ecjuality  of  the  New  Testament,  and  recognizing  and 
adopting  the  unmutable  principles  of  human  rights,  grew  wim  the 
country,  and  spread  onward  and  around,  as  the  receding  forests 
opened  new  regions  to  be  christianized.  As  the  Church  grew,  its 
Courts  and  Councils  were  multiplied.  The  growth  was  in  the 
churches,  by  the  mere  addition  of  individual  members.  The  multi- 
plication of  the  judicatories,  was  b^  the  totally  different,  but  simple 
process  of  sub-division.  Members  were  received  into  the  churches 
by  the  sessions,  and  in  this  manner  alone  the  Church  grew.  As  the 
members  increased,  and  emigrants  settled  in  neighborhoods,  separate 
churches  were  formed,  and  new  pastors  settled.  The  Presbyteries 
were  thus  enlaiged,  and  parts  were  organized  into  new  Presbyteries. 
The  Synods,  too,  became  inconveniently  Jarge,  and  parts  were 
formed  into  separate  Synods.  Thus,  not  by  the  introduction  of  new 
elements,  but  by  a  continued  division  of  the  genuine  old  Presbyterian 
judicatories,  the  little  assembly  that  met  m  apostolic  harmony  in 
1789^  grew  into  the  great  and  (uscordant  politico-religious  multitude 
of  1837. 

**  While  the  Church  was  thus  spreading  over  our  vast  territory,  the 
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State  of  Connecticut  was  the  hive,  from  which  swarms  <)f  emigraiits 
went  to  the  fertile  regions  of  the  frontier.  Our  borders  were  princi* 
pally  occupied  by  Congregationalists,  in  connexion  with  the  General 
Association  of  Connecticut,  and  by  Presbyterians,  in  connection  with 
the  General  Assembly.  As  for  their  common  interest,  they  banded 
together  against  the  savage  and  the  wild  beast,  and  joined  hands  in 
throwing  up  their  dwellrngs  and  fortresses,  without  disputing- about 
the  fashion  of  either ;  so,  for  their  common  faith  and  worship,  they 
were  willing  to  make  common  cause  in  building  up  churches,  and 
securing  and  sustaining  the  protecting  institutions  of  religion,  without 
regard  to  the  minor  points  of  church  government.  Each  yielded  a 
little,  that  both  might  enjoy  together,  what  neither  could  enjoy  alone, 
the  stated  ministration  of  the  gospel.  To  remove  all  objections, 
however^  which  might  arise  in  any  minds,  to  this  noble,  evangelizing 
spirit  of  charity,  the  highest  Ecclesiastical  Councils  of  the  two  sects, 
corresponded  on  the  subject,  and  in  1801,  only  eleven  years  after 
the  formation  of  the  constitution,  united  in  recommending  a  plan,  by 
which  the  Congregational ist  from  Connecticut,  and  the  Presbyterian 
in  the  new  settlements,  might,  unite  in  supporting  the  gospel.  Its 
object  was  to  prevent  alienation,  and  to  promote  union  and  harmony. 
It  enjoined  on  all  the  missionaries  of  both  parties,  the  promotion  of 
mutual  forbearance  and  accommodation  between  the  two  sects.  It 
recommended,  in  case  of  minister  and  people  belonging  to  different 
sects,  that  all  should  maintain  their  respective  forms  of  government 
and  discipline,  and  preserve  their  ecclesiastical  connection,  settling 
their  difficulties,  between  minister  and  people^  by  a  sort  of  arbitra- 
tion, or  council,  composed  of  half  of  each  sect,  unless  all  could  agree 
to  submit  to  the  forms  of  the  sect  to  which  the  minister  should  be- 
long. In  case  of  a  mixture  of  Presbyterians  and  Congregationalists, 
in  the  same  settlement,  it  recommended  their  uniting  in  one  church, 
administering  discipline  by  a  committee  from  the  communicants, 
with  a  right  of  appeal  to  the  Presbytery  or  the  Church,  as  the  ac- 
cused should  be  of  one  or  the  other  sect.  This  was  the  "  Plan  of 
Union,"  and  by  its  operation,  the  churches  were  rapidly  extended. 
The  stated  ministrations  of  the  Gospel,  brought  forth  its  appropriate 
fruits,  and  the  plan  of  union  remained  undisturbed  till  1837,  a 
period  of  thirty-six  years,  during  which  time  the  "  new  settlements'* 
of  1801,  had  become  the  populous  cities — the  rich  and  flourishing 
counties  and  States  of  1837. 

"  During  the  last  few  years,  various  causes  have  operated  in  each 
General  Assembly,  to  produce  discord  and  contention.  A  large 
party,  of  great  respectability,  have  been  desirous  of  carrying  certain 
measures,  but  being  in  the  minority,  have  been,  of  course,  defeated. 
They  Jiave  not  concealed  their  chagrin,  and,  finally,  they  attempted 
a  system  of  party  organization.  They  called  a  Convention  to 
concert  measures  by  which  a  majority  might  be  secured  in  the 
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Assembly  of  1837,*  or  faQing  in  that,  a  secession  produced.  Their 
avowed  purpose  was  to  carry  their  measures,  or  ^^  dissohe  the 
union^^  of  the  Presbyterian  church.  The  Convention  met  a  few 
days  previous  to  the  meeting  of  the  Assembly  of  1837,  and  deter- 
mined on  their  cpurse.  Unexpectedly,  however,  when  the  Assem- 
bly met,  the  disunionists  f  found  themselves  in  the  majority.  They 
suddenly  changed  their  course— entered,  without  sufficient  delibera- 
tion upon  ill-digested  measures,  and  immediately  proceeded  to 
secure  their  conquest,  by  acts  of  nullification  and  exclusion — and, 
by  imposing  new  tests,  to  prevent  the  popular  voice  from  ever  put- 
ting them  again  in  the  minority. 

**  It  had  been  observed,  that  a  larffe  part  of  the  representdtives  (rom 
the  Presbyteries  in  Western  New- York,  and  the  Wesiem  Beserve, 
had  usually  voted  against  the  wishes  of  the  disunionists,  and  those 
regions  were  the  "  new  settlements*'  of  1801,  where  the  Plan  of 
Union  was  designed  to  operate.  The  leading  disunionists  thought 
this  furnished  the  means  of  getting  rid  of  a  troublesome  minority-^ 
and,  on  their  suggestion,  the  Assembly  passed  resolutions,  without 
notice,  abrogating  the  Plan  of  Union— excluding  from  the  Church 
the  Synods  of  the  Western  Reserve,  Utica,  Geneva,  and  Genessee 
— binding  the  clerk  to  enrol  no  commissioners  to  the  next  Assembly 
who  should  come  from  those  regions ;  and  denying  to  the  repre-^ 
sentatives  from  new  Pi^sbyteries  the  right  to  sit  in  the  Assembly, 
till  ai^er  much  of  its  important  business  be  transacted,  and  even  then, 
except  by  permission,  on  submitting  to  new  tests.  These  acts  were 
the  more  easily  accomplished,  inasmuch  as  the  reading  clerk, 
(whose  whole  duty  it  is  to  read  correctly,)  in  reading  the  roU  to  take 
the  questions,  omitted,  intentionally,  the  names  of  a  large  number 
of  the  unionists,  who  were  actual,  sitting  members  of  the  Assembly, 
and  the  moderator,  and  the  Assembly,  decided  it  was  out  of  order 
for  them  to  ask  for  the  enjoyment  of  their  privilege  of  voting. 

*  The  first  Convention  of  this  kind  which  was  avowedly  called  for 
the  purpose  of  promoting  party  organization  was  that  which  was  in- 
vited from  Presbyteries  and  minorities  of  Presbyteries  in  the  celebra- 
ted party  paper  denominated  "  The  Act  andKrestimony,"  in  June 
1834)  and  which  convened  in  Pittshurf^h  in  1835,  a  few  days  previous 
to  the  meeting  of  the  Greneral  Assenibly  of  that  year.  The  influence 
of  this  Convention  was  found  to  be  so  efficacious,  that  the  party  were 
encouraged  to  call  Convent^ins  for  similar  purposes  in  1837  and 
1838.— £(/. 

t  The  majority  being  changeable,  the  terms  "  majority"  and  "  mi* 
nority"  are  extremely  inconvenient,  as  descriptive  of  the  parties. 
The  terms  Old  School  and  New  School,  being  also  liable  to  objection, 
SA  conveying  no  idea  of  the  distinction  between  the  parties,  I  have 
preferred  the  terms  **  disunionists"  for  the  majority,  on  the  leading 
measures  in  1837,  and  '*  unionists"  for  the  other  party. 
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^  Are  these  proceeding  valid  and  imiding(n  the  Chui^^  Wfail 
is  their  force  and  operation  ? 

**  It  18  contended  by  the  one  party,  that  they  are  valid  in  their  whole 
extent,  and  that  by  their  fair  construction  and  c^radon,  they  duit 
out  from  the  Prrabyterian  Church,  all  the  Goi^ts  and  Councils, 
Synods,  Presbyteries,  Sessions  and  Churebes-Hill  the  profesang 
Christians,  clergy  and  laity — ^mea,  women,  and  children,  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  Synods  of  Utica,  Geneva,  Genessee,  and  die 
Western  Reserve,  amounting  to  about  500  ministers,'  and  about 
60^)00  private  Christians.  The  other  party  as  confidently  ooolends 
that  the  proceedings  are  all  unconstitutional  and  void,  and  that  the 
iAt^grity  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  is  unimpared,  and  its  coosdtii- 
ency  undiminished.** 

Our  author  proceeds  to  state  the  leading  principles  of  the 
Presbyterian  church  government,  the  organization,  rights  and 
duties  of  Church  Sessions,  Presbyteries,  Synods  and  the  Gren- 
eral  Assembly,  and  shows  that  **  the  great  principles  of  Ameri- 
can liberty  are  the  foundation  principles  of  religious  liberty  and 
of  Presbyterian  right  in  our  church  constitution."  He  remarks 
truly,  that  ^'  the  only  punishments  known  to  the  church  consti- 
tution, are  admonition,  rebuke,-  suspension  or  exclusion  from 
church  privileges  till  repentance,  and  excommunication  ; — and 
in  case  of  a  minister,  suspension  and  deposition  from  bis  office 
of  bishop.  ^  The  highest  punbbment  to  which  their  authority 
extends,  says  the  constitution,  <  is  to  exclude  the  contunoacious 
and  impenitent  from  the  church.'  Declaring  one  out  of  the 
church  is  always  a  judidal  sentence,"  etc.  He  then  raises  the 
following  inquiry : 

*'  Tested  by  them,^'  (these  principles,)  ^  What  becomes  of  the 
resolutions  cutting  off  lai^ge  portions  of  the  Church  ?  Consbme  tbem 
as  we  will,  view  tliem  in  any  light,  is  it  not  true  that  they  viobla 
every  one  of  these  principles,  and  seem  to  have  been  passed  in  utter 
derision  of  all  our  Constitutional  rights  and  safe^guards?  The 
General  Assembly,  a  mere  appellate  Court, — sitting  m  Philadelphia 
— has  inflicted  the  highest  ecclesiastical  penalty  on  60,0(XHayinea 
and  500  clergymen — residing  in  other  States— many  hundred  milea 
distant — without  notice — without  accuser  ^-without  accusation — 
without  citation — without  proof  or  pretence  of  trial — ^without  senteooe 
— ^without  naming  an  individual — or  specifyiogan  offence — and  with 
the  express  admission,  that  an  unknown^  mdefinite  portion  of  them, 
were  ^strictly  Presbyterian  in  doctrine  and  in  order,^  and  were 
guilty  of  nothmg.'^ 

These  are  the  naked  facts.    Our  author's  position  b  that 
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the  resolations  referred  to,  if  tbey  have  any  farce,  are  clearly 
equivalent  to  a  tentence  of  excommunication,  because  there  is 
no  way,  except  hj  excommunication,  in  which  a  member  can 
be  put  out  of  the  church,  unless  it  be  by  dismission  with  recom- 
mendation to  another  church.  Are  these  dismissed  to  another 
church  ?    What  church  ?    Are  these  recommended  ? 

The  question  then  to  be  examined  is,  whether  these  resolu* 
tioBs  can  have  any  validity  as  resolutions  of  exclusion  or  excom- 
muaication  ?    They  ate  as  follows. 

'^ '  But  as  the  Plan  of  Union  adopted  for  the  new  settlements  in 
1601,  was  ori^pnally  an  unconstitutional  act  on  the  part.of  that  As- 
sembly, these  important  standing  rules  having  never  been  submitted 
to  the  Presbyteries ;  and  as  they  were  totaUy  destitute  of  authori^ 
as  proceeding  from  the  Genera]  Association  of  Connecticut,  which  is 
invested  with  no  power  to  legislate  in  such  cases,  and  especially  to 
enact  laws  to  regulate  churches  not  within  her  limits ;  and  as  much 
confusion  and  irregularity  have  arisen  from  this  unnatural  and  un- 
constitutional system  of  union ;  therefore  it  is 

^'  Resolved,  That  the  act  of  the  Assembly  of  1801,  entided  a  Flan 
of  Union,  etc.  be,  and  the  same  is,  hereby  abrogated. 

^  Resolved,  That  by  the  operation  of  the  abrogation  of  the  Flan  of 
Union  of  1801,  the  Synod  of  the  Western  Reserve  is,  and  it  is  here* 
by  declared  to  be,  no  longer  a  part  of  the  Presbyterian  church  in 
the  United  States.  • 

**  Be  it  resolved,  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian 
church  m  the  United  States  of  America : 

^  1.  That  in  consequence  of  the  abrogation,  hy  this  Assembly,  of 
the  Plan  of  Union  of  1601,  between  it  and  the  .General  Association 
of  Connecticut,  as  utterly  unconstitutional,  and  therefore  null  and 
void  fiom  the  beginning,  the  S3mod8  of  Uticisi,  Geneva,  and  Geneasee, 
which  were  fornoed  and  attached  to  this  body,  under  and  in  execu- 
tion of  such  Plan  of  Union,  be,  and  they  are  hereby  declared  to  be, 
out  of  the  ecclesiastical  connection  of  die  Presbyterian  church  in  the 
United  States  of  America,  and  not  in  form  or  &ct  an  integral  por^ 
iion  of  said  church. 

*'  2.  That  the  solicitude  of  this  Assembly  on  the  whole  subject, 
and  its  urgency  for  the  immediate  decision  of  it,  are  greatly  increased 
by  reason  of  the  gross  disorders  which  are  ascertained  to  have  pre- 
vailed in  those  Synods,  (as  well  as  that  of  the  Western  Reserve, 
against  which  a  declarative  Resolution,  similar  to  the  first  of  these, 
has  been  passed  during  our  present  session ;)  it  being  made  clear  to 
voy  that  even  the  Plan  of  Union  itself  was  never  consistently  car- 
ried into  effect  by  those  professing  to  act  under  it 

**  3.  That  the  General  Assembly  has  no  intention  by  these  reso- 
lutions, (or  that  passed  in  the  case  of  the  Synod  of  the  Western 
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Beserve^  to  afibct  in  any  way  the  ministerial  standing  of  any  mem- 
ber of  either  of  said  Synods ;  nor  to  disturb  the  pastoral  relation  in 
any  church :  nor  to  interfere  with  the  duties  or  relations  of  private 
Christians  in  their  respective  congregations ;  but  only  to  declare  and 
determine,  according  to  the  truth  and  necessity  of  the  case,  and  by 
virtue  of  the  full  authority  existing  in  it  for  that  purpose,  the  relation 
of  all  said  Synods,  and  all  their  constituent  parts  to  this  body — and 
to  the  Presbyteiian  church  in  these  United  States. 

"  4.  That  inasmuch  as  there  ^re  reported  to  be  several  chinches 
and  ministers,  if  not  one  or  two  Presbyteries,  now^in  connectioQ  with 
one  or  more  of  said  Synpds,  which  are  strictly  Presbyterian  in  doc* 
trine  and  order:  Be  it  therefore  further  resolved,  that  all  such 
churches  and  ministers  as  wish  to  unite  with  us,  are  hereby  directed 
to  apply  for  admission  into  those  Presbvteries,  belonging  to  our  con* 
nection,  which  are  most  convenient  to  their  respective  locations :  and 
that  any  such  Presbyteries  as  aforesaid,  being  strictly  Presbyterian 
in  doctrine  and  order,  and  now  in  connection  with  either  of  said  Sy- 
nods, as  may  desire  to  unite  with  us,  are  hereby  directed  to  make 
application,  with  a  full  statement  of  their  respective  cases,  to  the  next 
General  Assembly,  which  will  take  proper  order  thereon.' " 

*'^  These  resolutions,  it  will  be  seen  are  all  made  to  depend  upon 
the  unconstitutional  chamcter  of  the  Plan  of  Union.  If  the  Plan  of 
Union  was  constitutional,  the  resolutions  fall  of  course  to  the  ground. 
It  is  important,  then,  to  inquire  into  its  nature,  and  the  consequences 
of  its  abrogation.'* 

As  this  ^'  Plan  of  Union''  has  come  to  be  a  document  of  so 
much  importance  in  American  church  history,  and  also  that  the 
reader  may  appreciate  the  force  of  the  remarks  which  ibllow^ 
we  deem  it  proper  to  give  it  a  place  in  this  review. 

THE  PLAN  OF  UNION. 
From  the  Assembly's  Digest,  p.  297. 

A  Plan  of  Union  hetween  Presbyterians  and  CongregationaMaU^  t» 

the  new  settlements^  adopted  in  1801. 

"  Regulations  adopted  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyte- 
rian church  in  America,  and  by  the  General  Association  of  the  Stato 
of  Connecticut,  (provided  said  Association  agree  to  Uiem)  with  a 
view  to  prevent  alienation,  and  promote  union  and  harmony,  m  those 
new  settlements  which  are  composed  of  inhabitants  fiom  these  bod- 
ies. 

"  1.  It  is  strictly  enjoined  on  all  their  missionaries  to  the  new  act- 
Uements,  to  endeavor,  bv  all  proper  means,  to  promote  mutual  fo^ 
bearance  and  accommodation  between  those  inhabitants  of  the  new 
setUementa  who  hold  the  Presbyterian,  and  those  who  hold  the  Con. 
gragational  form  of  church  government 
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^2.  If  in  the  new  settlements,  any  church  of  the  Conffregational 
order  shall  settle  a  minister  of  the  Presb3rterisin  order,  £at  church 
may,  if  they  choose,  still  condixst  their  discipline  according  to  Con- 
gregational principles,  settling  their  difficulties  among  themselves,  or 
hy  a  council  mutually  agreed  upon  for  that  purpose :  But  if  any 
difficulty  shall  exist  between  the  mbister  and  the  church,  or  any 
member  of  it,  it  shall  be  referred  to  the  presbytery  to  which  the  minis- 
ter shall  belong,  provided  both  parties  agree  to  it ;  if  not,  to  a  coun- 
cil consisting  of  an  equal  number  of  Presbyterians  and  Congrega*- 
tionalists,  agreed  upon  by  both  parties. 

^^3.  If  a  Presbyterian  church  shall  setde  a  minister  of  Congrega-^ 
tional  principles,  that  church  may  still  conduct  their  discipline  accor- 
ding to  Presbyterian  principles ;  excepting  that  if  a  difficulty  arise- 
between  liim  and  his  church,  or  any  member  of  it,  the  cause  shall 
be  tried  by  the  Association  to  which  the  said  minister  shall  belong, 
provided  both  parties  aeree  to  it ;  otherwise  by  a  council,  one  helf 
Congregationalists  and  me  other  half  Presbyterians,  mutually  agreed^ 
on  by  the  parties. 

"  4.  If  any  congre^tion  consist  partly  of  those  who  hold  the  Con-^ 
gregational  form  c?  discipline,  and  partly  of  those  who  hold  the  Pres- 
byterian form ;  we  recommend  to  both  parties  that  this  be  no  obetmc- 
tion  to  their  uniting  in  one  Church  and  settling  a  Minister ;  —  and 
that  in  thb  case,  the  Church  choose  a  standing  committee  from  the 
communicants  of  said  Church,  whose  business  it  shall  be  to  call  to  ac- 
count every  member  of  the  church  who  shall  conduct  himself  incon- 
sisteutly  with  the  laws  of  Christianity,  and  to  eive  judgment  on  such 
conduct ;  and  if  the  person  condemned  by  their  judgment  be  a  Pres- 
byterian, he  shall  have  liberty  to  appeal  to  the  Presbytery ;  if  a  Con- 
gregationalist,  he  shall  have  liberty  to  appeal  to  the  body  of  the  male 
communicants  of  the  Church ;  in  the  former  case,  the  determination 
of  the  Presbytery  shall  be  final,  unless  the  Church  consent  to  a  fur- 
ther appeal  to  the  Synod,  or  to  the  Greneral  Assembly  ;  and  in  the 
latter  case,  if  the  party  condemned  shall  wish  for  a  trial  by  a  mutuaf 
council,  the  cause  shall  be  referred  to  such  council.  And  provided  the 
said  standing  committee  of  any  church  shall  depute  one  of  themselves 
to  attend  the  Presbytery,  he  may  have  the  same  right  to  sit  and  act 
in  the  Presbytery,  as  a  ruling  elder  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.^^ 

Our  author  reviews  this  "  Plan  of  Union"  at  length,  and 
shows  that  it  was  a  plan  solely  for  the  new  settlementi ; — that  it 
was  confined  to  new  settlements  composed  of  inhabitants  in 
connection  tvith  the  General  Assembly  and  the  General  Asso- 
ciation of  Connecticut.  ^'  It  did  not  embrace  Congregational- 
ists from  the  rest  of  New  England.  Congregationalists  from 
Massachusetts  were  no  more  embraced  in  it  than  Quakers  from 
Rhode  kland ;"  etc. — Its  object  was  to  promote  union  and  bar- 
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hiony  between  individuaU  of  the  two  sects  id  certain  dream- 
stances,  while  it  was  not  intended  to  affect  the  membership  or 
ecclesiastical  connection  of  clergy  or  laity  in  either  denomina- 
tion. From  all  this  our  author  concludes  that  neither  its  exist- 
ence nor  abrogation  could  affect  the  integrity  of  the  Presbyteri- 
an church  in  the  slightest  degree.     He  adds  : 

• 

^  It  was  essentially  a  missionary  plan — an  evangelizing  scheme, 
and  entirely  within  the  power  of  the  Assembly  to  recommend. 
(What  may  they  not  recommend  ?)  The  Assembly  of  1801  vas 
as  competent  to  make  it  as  the  Aesembly  of  1837  to  unmake  it ; 
and  both  were  entirely  competent  to  do  so.  It  was  not  in  any  jeue 
a  eontraet.  Neither  the  Assembly,  nor  the  Association,  nor  the  two 
aecis,  nor  any  individuals  or  bodies  of  men,  thereby  agreed  to  do,  or 
10  omit  to  do  any  act,  or  to  exercise  or  to  waive  any  right  //  wom 
•not  a  Mtanding  rule  or  a  corutUiUianal  rvUe^  to  be  submitted  to  the 
Presbyteries.  It  is  an  abuse  of  language  to  caU  it  either  the  ooe  or 
the  other.  It  was  no  rule  at  all  It  prescribed  nothing,  conunanded 
nothing,  required  nothing.  It  asked  for  no  obedience,  contemplated 
no  responsilMlity,  inflictea  ho  punishment.  It  neither  restrained  nor 
«oon^reined  any  man  or  body  of  men.  How  idle  then,  on  the  one 
liand,  to  contend  that  it  could  not  be  made  by  one  Assembly,  and  oo 
the  other,  that  it  could  not  be  rescinded  by  a  succeeding  Assemblyl 
It  was  clearly,  in  any  just  view  of  the  nature  of  the  Han  itself,  liable 
to  be  abandoned  or  rescinded,  at  pleasure. 

**'  h  was  subject  to  be  rescinded  also  for  a  higher  reason.  The 
<3eneml  Assembly  has  no  perpetuity  of  mind  or  body.  Elacfa  As> 
aembly  isindepeiident  of  another.  In  all  matters  of  advice,  reoom* 
mendation,  and  general  action, — as  a  Council,— one  Assembly  has 
no  constitutional  right  to  bind  another  Assembly.  What  one  As- 
aembly  can  do,  aiwther  can  undo,  with  the  exception  of  jodidsl 
decisions.  One  Assembly  cannot  reverse  the  judicial  decisioo  of 
another  Assembly ;  but  it  is  its  clear  tight  to  decide  a  precisely 
similar  case  in  a  directly  opposite  manner. 

'^  Tlie  Assembly  then  had  abundant  power  to  abrogate  Ae  Flas 
of  Union,  and  by  their  resolution  passed  on  the  29kl  May,  1837,itwa8 
abrogated.  It  was  therehy  abrogated.  It  was  then  abrogated.  It 
existed  till  that  time,  and  no  longer.  And  the  only  consequence  dat 
could  follow  from  rescinding  the  Plan  would  be,  that  from  that  day, 
there  would  be  no  Icm^r  any  Plan  of  Union  between  Presbyteriaos 
and  CongregationalistB  in  the  new  settiements,  in  the  support  of  the 
€k)8peL  Each  sect  must  stand  alone,  and  bear  its  own  bordena 
Whether  itB  operation  brought  any  one  into  the  church  or  not,  iti 
abrogation  could  turn  no  one  out  of  the  Qiurch :  members  are  aot 
thus  turned  out  of  the  Church.  Then  its  abrogatioo  would  drawaflv 
it  no  such  consequences  as  the  disunionista  supposed^  and  by  their 
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rasoludons  of  exclusion  declared.    It  could  by  no  poasibility  have  a 
retiollctiye  effecij  or  an  expulsive  effect^'* 

The  declaration  of  the  resolutions  in  question,  tberefbrOi  was 
absurd.  They  declare  certain  Synods  to  be  **  no  longer  a 
part,"  "  an  integral  portion"  of  the  Presbyterian  church !  A 
Synod  is  not  a  part  of  the  church,  but  a  local  court,  created  by 
the  church,  for  the  convenience  and  protection  of  a  portion  of 
Its  members.  The  church  is  composed  of  its  members,  and 
not  of  its  courts. 

^*  If,  by  any  means,^*  says  our  author, "  there  should  be  neither 
Assembly,  nor  Synod,  nor  Presbytery  in  the  whole  Church,  still  the 
Church  would  be  as  perfect  and  complete,  and  as  larse  as  ever— - 
none  of  its  parts  would  be  gone,  and  it  would  be  entirely  competent 
to  create  and  organize  anew  all  its  judicatories.  Here  lies  the  great 
fallacy  of  these  resolutions :  they  seem  to  consider  a  Synod,  and 
those  individuals  who  sit  in  it,  and  all  those  who  live  withm  the  cir- 
cuit of  its  jurisdiction,  as  the  same  idea.  It  can  have  been  nothing 
but  this  confusion  of  ideas,  and  the  sweeping,  uncertain,  and  indis- 
tinct character  of  these  resolutions,  that  blinded  the  eyes  of  many 
who  voted  for  them." 

Again.  No  man  can  be  affected  by  such  resolutions  as 
these,  unless  he  can  be  identiBed.  The  resolutions,  therefore, 
are  clearly  void  for  uncertainty,  in  regard  to  individuals.  Nor 
can  the  disowning  of  Synods  by  the  General  Assembly,  in  any 
manner  affect  the  existence  and  integrity  of  Presbyteries,  be- 
cause the  Presbyteries  and  they  only  are  represented  in  the 
Assembly.  These  and  several  other  points  of  importance  to 
his  argument,  our  author  urges  with  great  force  and  directness, 
in  most  of  which  we  doubt  not  his  correctness,  though,  in 
regard  to  some  of  them,  we  have  been  accustomed  to  entertain 
different  views.  In  the  general  conclusion  to  which  he  arrives, 
however,  we  entirely  concur,  viz :  "  That  in  every  view  of 
the  case  J  the  constituency  of  the  Oeneral  Assembly  remains  the 
same  J  as  in  former  years^  and  that  great  judicatory  of  the 
church  is  itself  unt(mched  and  unimpaired  by  these  resolutumsJ* 
Notwithstanding    the    unconstitutional  acts  of    the  General 


*  In  the  foregoing  positions  our  author  is  fully  sustained  by  the 
legal  opinions  of  G.  Wood,  Esq.  and  Chancellor  Kent  of  New  York, 
escepting  thai  the  latter  was  inclined  to  treat  the  ^  Plan  of  Union"  as 
a  contract  between  the  Gen.  Assembly  and  the  Gen.  Association.— £dL 
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Assembly  of  1837,  all  the  Presbyteries  were  as  competent  to 
form,  by  their  commissioners,  the  General  Assembly  of  1838, 
as  they  had  ever  been  to  form  any  previous  Assembly. 

^  What,  then,'^  says  our  author,  ^^  will  constitute  the  GenenI 
Assembly  of  1836  ?  It  must  be  chosen  in  the  same  maimer  as  the 
last,  that  is,  it  must  be  chosen  by  all  the  Presbyteries,  which  choose 
to  be  represented.  ^  The  General  Assembly  shall  represent  in  one 
body  all  the  particular  churches  of  this  denomination.^^  ^  It  shall  be 
denominated  the  Creneral  Assembly .''  ^  The  General  Assembly  shall 
consist  of  an  ^ual  delegation  of  bishops  and  elders  from  eadk 
Presbytery.'^  The  delegates  or  conmiissioners  are  appointed  by 
all  the  Presbyteries  "  to  consult,  vote  and  determine,  on  all  things 
that  may  come  before  that  body.''  They  are  all  equal  in  power 
and  right— all  are  appointed  in  the  same  manner,  and  bring  the 
same  evidence  of  it.  If  any  have  superiority,  whence  do  they 
derive  it  ?  etc.  It  is  not  necessary  that  they  should  all  be  present, 
but  none  must  be  excluded  who  bring  the  proper  evidence  of  their 
appointment.''  *  *  *  *  If  some  are  excluded,  it  is  not  a  judicatory 
of  the  whole  Church — it  does  not  '^  represent  in  one  body  all  the 
particular  Churches" — it  is  not  "  the  bond  of  union,  peace,  corres- 
pondence and  mutual  confidence  among  all  our  Churches" — ithaa 
no  right  to  ^*  superintend  the  concerns  of  the  whole  Qiuich" — h  is 
not  the  "  General  Assembly,"  etc. 

Any  fourteen  or  more  of  these  commissioners,  one  half  of  whom 
shall  be  ministers,  being  met,  on  the  day  and  at  the  place  appointed, 
shall  be  a  quorum  for  the  transaction  of  business."  Any  number, 
^  being  met,"  are  necessary  to  form  a  quorum.  Fourteen  are  not  a 
quorum,  if  there  be  more  there.  No  business  can  be  transacted 
unless  there  be  a  quorum.  It  is  not  the  General  Assembly  till  there 
is  a  quorum  competent  to  transact  business ;  and  there  cannot  con- 
stitutionally  be  a  quorum  for  the  transaction  of  business,  if  any  of 
**  fourteen  or  more,  being  met,"  are  excluded  or  debarred  uom 
their  participation  in  the  transaction  of  business.  On  any  other 
construction,  there  might  be  a  dozen  quorums  of  the  General 
Assembly  competent  to  transact  business,  which  is  absurd.  These 
principles  are  so  universally  received  and  acted  on  in  all  the 
transactions  of  public  affairs,  that  it  is  believed  that  the  whole  histoiy 
of  deliberative  Ixxlies,  no  matter  with  what  factious  zeal  or  unprinci* 
pled  party-spirit  they  may  have  been  characterized,  does  not  nimirii 
an  instance,  in  which  it  was  ever  before  pretended,  that  a  part  of  a 
body  of  directora,  trustees,  managers,  representatives,  of  any  sort 
could  exclude  their  associates,  and  legally  exercise  the  authority  of 
the  whole,  except  such  were  the  express  terms  of  their  association.'' 

These  are  the  principles  which  are  maintained  in  the  Essay 
before  us.    They  were  brought  before  the  public  in  several 
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newspapers,  and  in  the  pamphlet  under  review,  a  few  weeks 
before  the  meeting  of  the  General  Assembly  in  May  last.  They 
were  not  new.  Most  of  them  had  been  urged  in  other  essays, 
speeches  and  publications,  but  they  were  here  combined  and 
clearly  stated,  and  supported  by  an  array  of  arguments  which 
left  no  longer  any  ground  of  doubt  or  hesitation  as  to  their  sub- 
stantial correctness.  They  were  accordingly  adopted  and 
acted  on  with  great  unanimity,  by  almost  the  entire  number 
of  the  commissioners  to  the  General  Assembly  of  1838,  who 
were  opposed  to  the  exscinding  acts  of  the  Assembly  of  1837. 

As  was  expected,  the  clerks  of  the  former  Assembly,  in 
obedience  to  the  order  of  that  Assembly,  and  in  fulfilment  of 
their  pledge  or  promise  to  the  same,  made  out  a  partial  roll  of 
the  Assembly  of  1838,  declining  to  receive  the  commissions  and 
to  record  the  names  of  the  commissioners  from  all  the  Pres- 
byteries within  the  bounds  of  the  disowned  Synods.  The  names 
of  the  said  commissioners  were  then  tendered  to  the  Moderator, 
and  a  motion  made  and  duly  seconded  that  that  roll  be  com- 
pleted by  their  insertion.  The  Moderator  declared  the  motion 
out  of  order.  The  member  proposing  it  appealed  to  the  Assem- 
bly from  this  decision.  The  Moderator  declared  this  also  out 
oi  order,  and  refiised  to  put  the  appeal.  This  was  regarded  as 
a  palpable  refusal  of  the  Moderator  to  discharge  the  duties  of 
bis  office,  and,  as,  by  virtue  of  his  having  been  the  Moderator 
of  the  last  preceding  Assembly,  he  was  by  constitution  declared 
to  be  the  Moderator  of  the  present  Assembly  only  "until 
another  should  be  appointed  in  his  place,''  a  commissioner  pre- 
sent, whose  name  was  already  enrolled,  nominated  another  com- 
missioner to  be  now  appointed  Moderator  of  this  Assembly. 
This  nomination  being  duly  seconded,  was  put  to  vote  by  the 
individual  who  made  the  nomination,  and  carried  in  the  affirma- 
tive by  a  large  majority,  very  few  being  heard  to  vote  in  the 
negative ;  whereupon  the  Commissioner  named  was  declared  to 
be  duly  elected  Moderator  of  the  General  Assembly  for  the 
time  being.  The  Clerks,  who  had  refused  to  receive  and  re-* 
cord  the  names  of  certain  commissioners,  were  then  supersed- 
ed by  the  appointment  of  others  in  their  place, — the  roU  was 
completed  by  adding  the  names  of  all  the  commissioners  present, 
which  had  been  omitted,  and  the  General  Assembly  was  organ- 
ized, as  is  claimed,  in  all  respects,  according  to  the  Constitution. 

In  the  mean  time,  that  portion  of  the  Commissioners  present, 
who  approved  of  the  exscinding  resolutions  of  the  General  As- 
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sembly  of  1837|  refused  to  act  with  the  Assembly  constituted 
as  above,  and  proceeded  to  constitute  what  tbejr  also  claim  to 
be  the  General  Assembly,  Their  proceedings,  in  the  matter  of 
organization,  as  far  as  we  know,  with  the  exception  of  their 
having  excluded  from  their  seats  the  commissioners  above  refer- 
red to,  were  according  to  the  constitution  and  usages  of  the 
church.  Thus  have  been  constituted  two  bodies  each  claiming 
to  be  The  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  church  in  the 
United  States.  Each  of  these  bodies  proceeded  to  perfimn  ac- 
cording to  their  best  discretion,  all  the  acts  and  duties  required 
to  be  done  by  the  highest  judicatory  of  the  church.  Thes^acts 
conflicting,  as  they  do,  with  each  other,  and  in  some  cases  in- 
volving the  rights  of  property,  as  well  as  constitutional  privi- 
leges and  duties,  have  imposed  upon  the  adherents  of  both 
bodies  the  necessity  of  an  appeal  to  the  civil  tribunals  of  the 
country  to  determine  which  of  the  two  b  in  law,  and  in  fact, 
the  Constitutional  General  Assembly.  Prosecutions,  we  under- 
stand, have  already  been  commenced  for  the  settlement  of  the 
great  question  at  issue. 

We  hardly  need  to  remark,  that  this  is  a  state  of  things  deeply 
to  be  deplored,  not  only  by  Presbyterians,  but  by  Christians 
generally.  The  collisions  which  have  resulted  in  this  aeptm- 
tion,  have  brought  great  reproach  upon  the  cause  of  religion ; 
and  the  result  itself  is  reproachful.  It  is  but  little  relief  to  our 
own  feelings  to  say  that  separation  is  better  than  for  the  parties 
to  have  remained  in  one  body,  to  contend  with  each  other  be- 
fore a  gazing  world,  as  they  have  done  for  several  years  past. 
To  make  the  best  of  it,  the  alternative  is  but  the  sulmitution  of 
one  evil  for  another ;  and  upon  the  authors  of  the  former,  of 
whatever  party,  whose  acts  and  doings  have  created  a  necessity 
for  the  latter,  there  rests  a  tremendous  responsibility. 

These  two  divisions  of  the  once  united  Presbyterian  church, 
will  hereafter  constitute  two  denominations  of  Presbyterians. 
One  of  the  Assemblies  recently  in  session,  will  in  due  time,  be 
determined  to  be  the  legal  successor  of  the  General  Assembly 
of  1837.  That  one  and  each  future  Assembly  which  shall  be 
formed  in  pursuance  of  the  position  which  it  has  assumed,  by 
commissioners  from  all  the  Presbyteries  which  choose  to  be  thns 
represented,  will,  of  right,  retain  the  name  and  authority  of  the 
"  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  church  in  the  United 
StatesJ^    The  other  Assembly,  with  its  successors,  will  mberit 
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no  rights  from  its  predecessors^  but  will  acquire  new  rights  by 
the  action  of  such  Presbyteries  as  shall  choose  to  constitute  such 
Assemblies^  either  under  the  provisions  of  the  present  ^*  Form 
of  Government/'  or  any  other  which  they  shall  adopt.  Which 
of  the  two  bodies  shall  be  reduced  to  this  alternative,  we  need 
not  be  especially  solicitous.  It  will  be  the  duty  of  the  parties, 
as  citizens,  no  less  than  as  Christians,  to  respect  the  decisions  of 
the  tribunals  to  which  they  are  amenable.  Both  parties  should 
remember  that  the  success  of  either  in  establishing  its  claim,  before 
a  civil  court,  to  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly, under  the  present  constitution,  is  but  a  minor  interest,  not 
worthy  to  be  compared  with  the  greater  duties  and  responsi- 
bilities which  devolve  upon  both  these  divisions  of  the  church, 
in  the  positions  which  they  have  respectively  taken  ;  and  worse 
even,  than  division,  will  be  the  resuh,  if  the  strength  of  these 
bodies  shall  be  frittered  away  and  lost  in  contending  for  their 
claimed  inheritance.  While  the  question  on  this  subject  is 
pending,  let  not  the  parties  delay  their  work  as  Christians,  as 
ministers,  and  as  members  of  the  church  universal.  A  name  to 
live,  though  it  be  supported  by  the  best  evidences  of  orthodoxy, 
or  sustained  by  the  laws  of  the  land,  will  not  constitute  success 
in  this  conflict.  There  can  be  no  desirable  triumph  to  either 
party,  excepting  that  which  shall  be  celebrated  in  the  songs  of 
the  redeemed  rescued  from  perdition  and  restored  to  the  iavor 
of  Qod  through  its  instrumentality.  "  And  here,"  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  late  Dr.  Rice  of  Virginia,  "  is  the  fairest  oppor- 
tunity for  that  party  which  has  the  best  spirit,  and  the  roost  of 
truth  on  their  side,  to  gain  the  victory.  For,  my  life  on  it,  in 
this  age,  those  who  do  most  to  build  up  the  kingdom  of  the 
Redeemer,  will  prevail." 
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Cbttical   Notices. 

1. — Researches  into  the  Physical  lEstory  of  Mankind.  By  James 
CowUs  Prichard,  M.  D.  F.  R.  8.  M.  R,  L  ii..  Correspond- 
ing Member  of  the  National  Institute  of  FVance,  Honorary 
FeUow  of  King's  and  Queen's  College  of  Physicians  in  Ire- 
land.  Member  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Medicine  of  Paris. 
Third  Edition.  London,  1836—7.  Vols.  L  and  11.  pp.  376, 
373. 

Dr.  Prichard,  the  author  of  the  volumes  beibre  us,  has  already 
made  himself  favorably  known  to  the  literary  and  scientific  worid. 
Besides  the  former  editions  of  the  present  work,  he  has  published  a 
Treatise  on  Insanity,  said  to  be  the  i)est  work  on  mental  denm^ 
ment  in  the  English  language ;  a  Review  of  the  Doctrine  of  a  Vnal 
Principle ;  and  a  learned  Analysis  of  the  Egyptian  Mythologv. 
The  diversities  of  structure  m  the  human  family  early  engaged  his 
attention,  and  in  1806  he  selected  this  subject  for  the  argument  of  a 
Latin  inaugural  essay,  printed  at  that  time.  The  same  treatise  was 
translated  and  enlarged  in  1813,  and  under  this  new  form  it  made 
the  first  edition  of  the  present  work.  AAer  further  and  laborious 
investigation  he  brought  out  a  second  edition  in  1826,  to  which  in 
1831  he  added  an  able  philological  essay  on  the  eastern  origin  of 
the  Celtic  nations,  proved  by  a  comparison  of  their  dialects  with  the 
Sanscrit,  Greek,  Latin,  and  Teutonic  nations.  He  now  presents  to 
the  public  a  third  edition.  In  the  words  of  the  author  ^'  each  edition 
has  been  abnost  entirely  written  anew  :  every  topic  comprised  in  it 
has  been  reconsidered,  with  the  advantage  of  such  addiuonal  info^ 
nation  as  I  have  been  in  the  interval  enabled  to  acquire.'' 

The  Physical  History,  or  Physiognomical  Ethnogmphy  of  the 
human  race  is  a  department  of  knowledge  of  the  most  recent  date — 
indeed  it  owes  its  origin  to  an  author  now  living.  Professor  Blu- 
menbach  of  Gottingen.  Dr.  Prichard  had,  however,  thought  deeply 
upon  the  subject  before  the  works  of  Blumenbach  fell  into  his  hands, 
and  with  these  for  a  foundation  it  has  been  presented  in  a  better 
form  and  with  clearer  illustration.  The  comparative  physiology 
and  psychology  of  the  difierent  human  races  has  never  before  been 
made  the  express  subject  of  inquiry. 

In  the  first  of  these  volumes.  Dr.  Prichard  has  impartially  investi- 
gated the  question  with  regard  to  the  unity  of  the  origin  of  the  hu- 
man races,  which  he  successfully  endeavors  to  decide  by  analogies 
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drawn  from  the  vegetable  and  animal  world.  He  takes  a  stand  (in 
which  Lawrence*  agrees  with  him,)  in  opposition  to  the  French  phi- 
losophers who  openly  proclaim  in  defiance  of  the  sacred  Writ  the 
diversi^  of  origin  of  whites,  negroes,  etc.  etc.  The  degrading  the- 
ories of  Voltaire,  Desmoulins,  Rudolphi,  Borv  de  St  Vincent,  Virey,. 
and  Lamarck,  are  satisfactorily  confuted,  and  the  truth  of  the  Mosaic 
account  is  fully  substantiated. 

fiesearches  into  the  physical  ethnography  of  the  African  races, 
with  comparative  vocabularies  of  African  langua^  and  dialects  are 
comprised  in  the  second  volume  of  the  third  edition.  The  sound- 
ness of  his  arguments,  the  clear  and  philosophical  language  which 
he  employs,  toother  with  his  extensive  information  and  unwearied 
industry,  render  Dr.  Prichard's  work  highly  instructive,  as  well  as 
essentially  difierent,  and  more  satisfactory  than  any  other  treatise  on 
the  same  subject.  ^^  It  would  be  difficult,"  says  Dr.  Wiseman,^*  for  any 
one  in  future  to  treat  of  the  physiQal  history  of  man  without  being 
indebted  to  Dr.  Prichard  for  a  great  portion  of  his  materials."* 

The  work  will  probably  extend  to  several  volumes,  as  by  far  tlie 
most  interesting  and  the  largest  portion  of  the  human  family  is  yet 
leA  uninvestigated. 

2. — A  Popular  Treatise  on  Medical  Philosophy,  or  an  Exposition 
of  Quackery  and  Imposture  in  Medicine,  By  Caleb  Tick' 
nor,  M.  D.,  Author  of  "  The  Philosophy  of  Living"  (No. 
Tt,  Harpers*  Family  Library.)  New  York :  Gould  and 
Newman,  1838,  pp.  242. 

Effectually  to  put  down  quackery  is  a  bold  undertaking.  Yet  we 
are  told  in  the  preface  to  this  work  mat  the  author  aims  at  nothing  less. 
We  highly  applaud  his  motives,  and  wish  him  all  possible  success. 
We  feel  an  unfeigned  respect  for  his  talents  and  amiable  qualities, 
and  have  no  doubt  his  work  will  be  the  means  of  great  good.  We 
must  however  express  the  belief  that  the  foundation  of  quackery  lies 
too  deep  in  the  constitution  of  our  nature  to  be  thus  easily  cured ;  it 
is  the  vvlnus  irremediahile  of  the  body  social,  and  all  the  hellebore 
that  ever  grew  in  Anticyra  cannot  purge  it  away.  Is  it  not  so  ? 
Lord  Bacon  tells  us  that  ^'  witches  and  impostors  have  always  held  a 
competition  with  physicians."  Old  Galen  complains  of  die  same, 
and  observes  that  his  patients  were  more  obedient  to  the  oracle  in 
the  temple  of  Aesculapius,  and  to  their  own  dreams,  than  to  hia 
prescriptions.  The  philosophic  Cicero  and  Aurelian  were  under  the 
influence  of  medical  superstition,  and  even  Lord  Bacon  believed  in 
the  influence  of  charms  and  amulets.  The  great  Boyle  recommend- 
ed the  thigh  bone  of  an  executed  criminal  as  a  specific  in  dysenteiy. 
Dr.  Johnson  believed  in  second  sights  and  all  have  read  of  the 

Mympalheiic  powder  of  Sir  Kenelm  Digby,  which  was  believed  to 
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cure  any  woand,  by  its  q>pl]catioD  to  the  weaqpon  wUch  caused  the 
injury. 

To  come  down  to  our  own  times,  have  we  not  seen  almost  whole 
communities  spell-bound,  for  a  time,  in  the  belief  of  the  efficacy  of 
the  royal  toucn  ;— of  the  successive  manipulatioDS  of  the  seventh 
son ;— K>f  natural  bone-setters ;— of  homo5pathia  and  ammal  maf^ 
netism ; — and  have  not  all  the  vagaries  and  absurd  conceits  of  the 
last  been  endorsed  by  men  of  high  reputation  ?  And  if,  at  any  time, 
there  are  symptoms  of  returning  sense  in  the  community,  do  we  not 
immediately  see  signs  of  another  plsgue  of  fiogs,  or  lice,  or  some- 
thins  yet  more  loathsome,  coming  up  to  devour  the  land  ? 

Tne  work  before  us  deserves  more  than  a  passing  notice.  It  is  a 
philosophical  treatise,  giving  an  account  of  the  origin  of  medicine,  a 
general  view  of  the  human  body  and  its  divisions ;— 'die  anatonrv  and 
diseases  of  the  digestive  organs,  a  description  of  the  organs  of  res- 
piration, of  the  cutaneous  system,-— of  the  eye,— of  female  com- 
plaints,—of  rheumatism,-— of  deafness, — of  cancer,— of  measles,— 
of  natural  bone-setters,— of  the  comparative  powers  of  vegetable 
and  mineral  medicines, — of  the  errors,  exclusiveness  and  uTtraism 
of  medical  men,  and  their  influence  in  causing  and  perpetuating 
empiricism ; — and,  last,  though  not  least  in  importance,  we  have  a 
chapter  on  the  influence  of  cleigymen  in  the  cause  and  spread  of 
quackery. 

The  aim  of  the  author  was  to  spread  before  the  public,  in  a  cheap 
and  condensed  form,  a  sufficient  amount  of  anatomical  and  physio- 
logical truth  to  serve  as  an  antidote  to  all  the  varieties  of  qtsuj^eiy 
which  may  arise.  The  plan,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  is  a  good 
one.  It  is  indeed  the  only  plan  adapted  to  have  any  efiect  Mere 
declamation  here  is  useless.  Still  we  adhere  to  our  opinion  that  the 
case  is  a  hopeless  one,  and  he  must  be  a  veiy  sanguine  man  who 
thinks  differently. 

While  we  admit  the  general  excellence  of  the  matter  of  this  vol- 
ume, we  have  some  misgivings  with  regard  to  the  wisdom  or  cor- 
rectness of  the  fif\eenth  chapter,  ^^  on  the  errors,  exclusiveness  and 
ultraism  of  medical  men,^'  etc  Is  such  an  e3j)08i  as  this  likely  to 
put  down  quackery  ?  We  humbly  opine  that  its  tendency  is  to  in- 
crease it  If  our  author^s  representations  here  were  wholly  true, 
we  should  almost  be  ready  to  enrol  ourselves  the  disciples  of  firand- 
reth  in  Physic  and  of  Graham  in  diet,  and  bid  defiance  to  the  medi- 
cal profession.  But  with  all  deference,  we  conceive  the  doctor  has 
rather  overstated  the  case  of  his  medical  brethren.  He  has  aimed 
to  make  a  strong  case  without  stopping  at  every  step  to  inquire 
whether  his  positions  were  all  just  We  refer  to  this  chapter  through- 
out, but  especially  to  pages  233  and  234.  However  physicians 
may  differ  amon^  themselves  in  theory,  we  believe  that  in  the  treat- 
ment of  acute  diseases,  which  constitute  an  immense  majority  of 
cases,  they  do  not  materially  vary  in  practice. 
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Thooe  who  have  read  the  ^  Philosophy  of  Living,*^  by  the  ttme 
author,  need  not  be  told  that  Dr.  Ticknor's  style  is  easy,  nattiral  and 
elegant  An  air  of  simplicity  and  earnestness  characterizes  his 
works.  Sanguine  in  temperament,  his  views  partake  in  some  degree 
of  his  own  ardor,  and  designed  as  they  are  to  promote  the  best  in- 
terests of  society,  and  to  counteract  the  various  forms  of  error,  we 
cannot  but  hope  and  believe  that  the  present  work  will  rival  the  for* 
mer  in  usefulness  and  popularity. 

3. — Professor  Bush's  Commentary  on  Genesis,     New  York,  1838. 

We  have  received  a  few  of  the  first  pages  of  this  Commentary- 
It  is  much  in  the  form  of  Mr.  Barnes's  Notes  on  the  New  Testament. 
We  have  before,  frequently,  expressed  our  high  opinion  of  the  value 
of  Mr.  Bush's  exegetical  labors.  His  remarks  exhibit  extensive 
learning,  yet  modestly  and  not  unnecessarily  protruded,  and  the 
happy  talent  of  exhibiting  perspicuously  and  briefly  the  meaning  of 
the  sacred  writers,  while  his  moral  reflections  are  geiierally  pertinent 
and  striking.  It  is  not  a  preaching  commentary,  but  a  thoroughly 
exegetical  one,  and  well  adapted  both  to  the  learned  and  the  com« 
mon  reader.  The  theories  which  are  occasionally  advanced  to  ac- 
count for  particular  facts  are  not  dogmatically  propounded,  and 
serve,  on  tne  whole,  to  give  liveliness  and  interest  to  the  observa- 
tions. Professor  Bush  has  had  extensive  opportunities  to  become 
thoroughly  versed  in  the  great  department  of  biblical  illustration. 
The  pages  before  us  give  the  rich  fruits  of  that  knowledge.  The 
author's  mind  is  too  candid  and  liberal  to  induce  him  to  wish  that 
others  should  accord  with  him  on  every  point,  at  least  until  afler 
thorough  examination.,  With  many  of  the  notes  on  the  first  chapter 
of  Grenesis  we  entirely  concur.  Respecting  the  correctness  of  a  few 
statements  we  are  in  doubt  On  p.  26  it  is  remarked,  that  ^  it  is  a 
matter  rather  of  rational  inference  than  of  express  revelation,  that 
the  material  universe  was  created  out  of  nothing.  Yet  it  is  such  an 
inference  as  cannot  be  resisted  without  doing  violence  to  the  funda- 
mental laws  of  human  belief.''  It  appears  to  us,  however,  that  the 
writer  of  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews  asserts  directly,  11: 2,  that  the 
world  was  created  by  God  out  of  nothing.  *  The  things  which  are 
seen,  i.  e.  the  visible  universe,  were  not  made  of  things  which  do 
appear.'  The  to  i*  fjni  tpatvofiipmp  would  be  equally  conclusive 
against  any  pre-existing  materials,  to  whatever  geological  theory  we 
may  be  attached.  Prof.  Bush  adopts,  p.  31,  with  some  distinguished 
geologists,  the  theory  of  indefinite  days.  If  the  fact  adduced  by  ge- 
ologists (see  Introduction  to  Buckland's  Bridgewater  Treatise)  be  well 
established,  that  of  the  3000  species  of  the  fossil  remains  of  plants  and 
animals,  in  the  tertiary  formation,  less  than  600  are  idenUcal  with 
living  species,  while  the  mass  of  those  that  are  identical,  occur  in 
the  uppermost  members  even  of  the  tertiary  strata,  or,  in  other 
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words,  that  the  fossil  remains  do  not  correspond  with  the  cider  of 
the  six  days^  creation,  then  the  theory  of  indefinite  days  is  uosound 
and  unnecessary.  Bib.  Repos.  VI.  909.  "'  And  for  days  and  years. 
As  the  word  for  is  here  omitted  before  years^  though  occurring  be- 
fore each  of  the  other  terms,  the  sense  of  the  phrase  is  undoubtedly 
*'  for  days  even  years  \*  implying  that  a  day  is  often  to  be  taken  for 
a  year^  as  is  the  case  in  prophetical  compilations.^^  We  think  thai 
it  is  much  more  probable  that  days  here  means  twenty-four  hoius 
only,  and  that  there  is  an  ellipsis  of  1:  before  S^:;b .  The  Septua- 
gint  has  tig  inamovq,  Mr.  Bushes  theory  in  respect  to  the  topo* 
graphy  of  Eden  is,  that  it  embraced  the  countries  known  at  present 
Bs  Cabool,  Persia,  Armenia,  Koordistan,  S3rria,  Arabia,  Abyssinia 
and  Egypt.  The  Pison  is  supposed  to  be  the  Indus,  the  Gihon,  the 
Nile,  and  Havilah  to  be  situated  on  the  borders  of  India.  There 
are,  unquestionably,  serious  difficulties  connected  with  either  of  the 
almost  innumerable  hypotheses  on  the  topography  of  Eden.  Yet 
the  one  which  assigns  the  location  to  Armenia  is,  we  are  constrained 
to  believe,  the  most  probable.  Some  of  the  other  theories  assume 
that  the  deluge  produced  greater  changes  in  the  earth  than  seem  to 
have  been  possible,  or  at  least  probable. 

4. —  The  Tnte  Intellectual  System  of  the  Universe:  Wherein  all 
the  reason  and  philosophy  of  atheism  is  confuted^  and  its 
impossibility  demonstrated.  Also  a  Treatise  on  Immutable 
Morality ;  with  a  Discourse  concerning  the  true  notion  of 
the  LorcTs  Supper ;  and  two  Sermons  on  I  John  2:  3,  4  and 
I  Cor,  15:  57.  By  Ralph  Cudworth,  D,  D.  With  refer- 
ences  to  the  several  quotations  in  the  Intellectual  System^  and 
an  account  of  the  Life  and  Writings  of  the  Author :  By 
Thomas  Birch ^  M,  A,  F,  K.  S,  Pirst  American  Edition, 
In  two  volumes.  Andover  and  New  York :  Gould  &  New- 
man, 1838.  pp.  804,  756. 

Dr.  Cud  worth  was  born,  m  1617,  at  Aller,  in  Somersetshire,  of 
which  parish  his  father  was  rector.  He  was  admitted  a  penaiooer 
at  Emanuel  College,  Cambridge,  at  the  age  of  13.  His  diligence 
as  an  academical  student  was  very  great ;  and,  in  1639,  he  lock  the 
degree  of  M.  A.,  and  was  elected  fellow  of  his  college.  He  became 
00  distinguished  as  a  tutor,  that  tlie  number  of  his  pupils  exceeded 
all  precedent.  In  due  time,  he  was  presented  by  his  college  to  the 
rectory  of  North  Cadbury  in  Somersetshire.  In  1642,  he  took  the 
decree  of  B.  D.,  and  was  chosen  master  of  Clare  Hall,  and,  in  the 
folk>wing  year,  was  made  Regius  professor  of  Hebrew.  In  1651, 
he  was  made  D.  D.,  and  in  1654,  was  chosen  master  of  Christ^s 
coUe^,  Cambridge.  Here,  in  the  bosom  of  his  family,  he  spent  the 
remamder  of  his  days.  In  1678,  he  published  his  great  work.  The 
Intellectual  System.    The  moral  as  well  as  mental  chancier  of  tUi 
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distinguished  scholar  stood  very  high,  and  he  died  univeraally  la- 
mented, in  1668,  in  the  7l8t  year  of  his  a^e. 

The  Intellectual  System  was  intended,  m  the  first  instance,  to  he 
an  essay  against  the  doctrine  of  necessity  only  ;  hut  perceiving  that 
this  doctrine  was  maintained  b^  different  individuals  on  various 
grounds,  he  arranged  these  opmions  under  three  separate  heads, 
which  be  intended  to  treat  of  ui  three  books ;  but  bis  Intellectual 
System  relates  only  to  the  first,  viz.  ^*  The  material  Necessity  of 
all  things  without  a  God,  or  absolute  Atheism.'^ 

JVfany  of  our  readers  will  welcome  this  handsome  American 
edition  of  this  great  man^s  works.  The  matter  which,  in  tlie  English 
editions,  is  contained  in  two  cumbersome  quartos  or  in  four  octavos, 
is  here  comprised  in  two  compact  octavos,  besides  embracing  what 
none  of  the  English  editions  of  the  Intellectual  System  do  contain, 
the  profound  ana  noble  treatise  on  Immutable  Morality.  This  latter 
has  long  been  out  of  print  It  was  published  more  than  forty  years 
after  the  author^s  death  by  Dr.  Edward  Chandler,  bishop  of  London. 
It  is  in  fact,  though  not  professedly,  an  answer  to  the  writings  of 
Hobbes  and  of  some  other  infidels  whose  opinions  took  away  the 
essential  and  immutable  distinctions  between  moral  right  and  wrong. 
In  addition  to  these  various  treatises,  and  Dr.  Birch's  Life  of  Dr. 
Cudworth,  there  is  subjoined  an  analysis  of  the  whole,  amounting  to 
nearly  150  pages,  which  forms  a  very  enlightened  abstract  or 
abridgment  of  the  various  treatises. 

S.^^Ltdwres  on  the  principal  Doctrines  and  Practices  of  the 
CathoUc  Churchy  delivered  at  St.  Mary's  Moorfields,  auring 
the  Lent  of  1836.  Bjf  Nicholas  Wisenum,  D.  D.  Pro- 
fessor in  the  university  of  Rome,  foreign  member  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  Literature,  corresponding  member  of  the 
Royal  Asiatic  Society.     2  vols.  12mo.  1836.  pp.  332,  244. 

We  have  entertained  a  high  opinion  of  the  candor  and  talents  of 
Dr.  Wiseman.  His  Lectures  on  the  Connection  between  Science 
and  Revealed  Religion  furnished  conclusive  evidence,  we  thought, 
of  a  discriminating,  liberal  and  philosophical  mind — a  mind  well 
disciplined,  open  to  evidence,  not  bigotted,  and  intently  seeking  in- 
formation from  all  accessible  sources.  The  Lectures  do  not  pro- 
fess to  be  profound,  and  original  investigations  on  the  various  sub- 
jects which  pass  under  review.  But  they  appear  to  be  a  well -con- 
densed outline  of  the  most  important  facts  in  the  recent  developments 
of  science  and  literature  which  go  to  establish  the  authority  of  re- 
vealed religion.  As  such  they  have  commended  themselves  to  the 
favorable  attention  of  some  of  our  best  scholars,  and  of  the  con- 
ductors of  our  principal  magazines,  as  the  North  American  Review 
and  the  American  Journal  of  Science. .  In  these  Lectures,  Dr. 
Wiseman  does  not  hold  the  pen  of  a  partizan,  or  of  a  Roman  Catho- 
lic, but  of  a  well-read  scholar. 
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What  then  was  our  8uq>riae  on  opening  the  vdume  on  the 
Doctrines  and  Practices  of  the  Catholic  Church.   A  more  onfidr, 
one-sided,  dishonest  diatribe  our  eyes  never  beheld  than  is  contained 
in  Lectur^  VI.  and  VII.  on  the  practical  success  of  the  Protestant 
and  Catholic  Rule  of  Faith  in  converting  heathen  nations.     It  would 
do  honor  to  the  most  fervent  and  sturdy  disciple  of  Inigo  de  Loyohu 
We  will  proceed  to  substantiate  our  allegation  by  sufficient  prooft. 
1.  Criminal  want  of  care  in  seeking  information  concerning  Protest- 
ant  missions.  Vol.  II.  p.  166,  Dr.  W.  says  ^  I  have  not  always  had 
the  convenience  of  consulting  documents  down  to  the  very  latest 
period  ;  and  I  have  therefore  been  obliged  to  content  myself  with 
such  as  h&ve  come  within  my  reach.    I  mention  this  cautionary 
circumstance  for  this  purpose,  that,  if  I  do  not  always  quote  the 
notices  received  within  this  and  the  last  year,  it  may  not  be  supposed 
that  I  have  been  ruled  by  a  wish  to  avoid  what  might  appear  ad* 
verse  to  my  assertions."    But  why  did  he  not  get  the  latest  informa* 
tion  ?  Why  depend  on  Reports  several  years  old,  when  in  half  an 
hour,  he  could  have  obtained,  ^tuitousiy,  the  Reports  of  the  very 
year,  1836,  when  he  was  lectunng  and  writing?    He  quotes  the  Re* 
port  of  1828  of  a  Protestant  minister  in  Camda,  Dr.  Morsels  Uni- 
versal Greography  1812,  from  Henry  Martyn^s  Memoir  published 
more  than  20  years  ago,  and  from  some  remarics  of  Grordon  Hall 
made  at  Bombay  in  1825.  On  p.  184,  he  says :  ^  I  may  Inriefly 
mention  the  mission  which  was  attempted  to  be  established,  in  the 
Burmese  empire,  by  means  of  Mr.  Judson  and  his  lady.    They  re- 
sided there  and,  consequently,  these  results  are  from  their  own  con- 
fession ;  that  aher  being  there  seven  years,  they  had  not  made  a 
smgle  convert ;  that,  after  the  seventh  year,  they  received  one,  and 
that  he  afterwards  brought  another,  so  that  in  the  end  they  had  four 
proselytes ;    when   in  consequence  of  the  war  breaking  out,  the 
mission  was  broken  up."    This  is  Dr.  Wiseman's  account  of  the 
American  Baptist  mission  in  Burmah,  which,  by  the  way,  he  con- 
founds with  the  English  Baptist  mission  in  Calcutuu    This  he  would 
give  as  the  present  results  of  the  Burman  mission,  when,  if  he  had 
consulted  the  London  Missionary  Register,  with  whibh  he  seems  to 
be  acquainted,  he  would  have  found  m  the  No.  for  Febnuuy  1896, 
that^our  hundred  and  forty-four  natives  had  been  received  into  the 
communion  of  tlie  Baptist  churches  in  Burmah.    2.  Dr.  Wiseman 
frequently  quotes  authorities  who  are  secretly  or  openly,  the  ene- 
mies of  all  missions.     Such  are  the  London  Quarterly  Kieview,  the 
British  Critic,  tlK3  Asiatic  Journal,  the  Noveau  Journal  Asiatiqtie, 
Capt  Basil  Hall,  Klaproth  and  Gambia.    What  must  we  think  of  a 
writer  who  will  quote  such  authorities  as  the  ^*  voyage  of  H.  M.  S. 
Blonde  to  the  Sandwich  Islands,'*  "Kotzebue's  Second  Voyage 
round  the  world,''  and  Augustus  Toole's  ^*  account  of  a  nine  month's 
Residence  in  New  Zealand  ?"  Yet  he  says  he  ^'  quotes  no  authorities 
which  can  be  considered  hostile  to  missionary  societies.^*    3.  When 
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he  extracts  from  our  own  authorities,  he  extracts  ooly  what  is  most 
discouraging;  he  dwells  at  laive  on  the  history  of  a  decayed 
mission ;  he  shows  where  the  Moravians  have  failed ;  he  parades 
the  most  desponding  sentiments  of  a  disheartened  missionary.  >l. 
He  generally  passes  over  in .  perfect  silence  the  most  popular  and 
important  missions.  He  makes  not  the  slightest  allusion  to  the  Tinne- 
yelly  mission,  which  in  1829  ountained  6243  souls  who  were  so  far 
Christians  as  to  have  renounced  idolatry.  He  refers  not  at  all  to  the 
Churoh  mission  in  New  Zealand,  to  the  American  itissionin  Cevlon, 
to  none  of  the  missions  in  South  Africa.  In  respect  to  the  West 
Indies,  where  the  glorious  triumphs  of  the  gospel  are  recorded 
and  known  the  world  over,  unless  it  be  at  Borne,  he  merely  says  in  a 
note,  **  I  regret  being  obliged  from  fear  of  becoming  tiresome,  to 
omit  the  history  of  attempted  conversion  in  the  West  Indies,  whero 
the  series  of  failures  is  os  remarkable  as  in  the  other  parts  of  the 
world  of  which  I  have  treated.*'  5.  When  Dr.  W.  happens  to  meet 
with  some  instances  of  Protestant  conversions,  he  explains  them 
away  by  assigning  them  to  secular  causes,  local  influence,  etc.  6. 
He  gives  the  most  exaggerated  statements  of  the  success  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  missions,  past  and  present  But  we  have  no  space 
to  enlarge. 

These  Lectures  of  Dr.  Wiseman  are  well  worth  reading,  notwith- 
standing. There  is  no  want  of  plausibility,  of  acuteness,  of  powers 
of  reasoning,  and  of  information  respecting  the  Boman  Catholic 
Church.  We  may  befture  that  the  author  has  made  the  best  of  his 
caose.  The  subjects  of  the  Lectures  are  the  Protestant  rule  of  faith> 
the  Catholic  rule  of  faith,  authority  of  the  Church,  practical  success 
of  the  two  rules  of  faith,  supremacy  of  the  pope,  penance,  satisfac- 
tion and  purgatory,  indulgences,  invocations  c«  saints,  their  relics  and 
images,  and  transubstantiation. 

6. — Life  and  Select  Discourses  of  the  Rev,  Samuel  H.  Sieams. 
Boston :  Josiah  A.  Stearns,  1838.  pp.  410. 

Among  the  thoughts  which  have  crowded  upon  us  in  reading 
thb  memoir  is  the  truth  of  the  inspired  declaration  ^  that  the  heart 
knoweth  its  own  bitteniess.*'  Not  strangers  alone,  but  even  intimate 
friends  cannot  always  "  inteimeddle"  with  it.  Mr.  Stearns  gene* 
rally  wore  an  air  of  unaffected  cheerfulness.  Minsled  with  his  habit-^ 
ual  thoughtfulness,  there  was  sometimes  a  playful  manner  and  a 
joyousness  of  spirits  which  little  betrayed  the  tender  melancholy  and 
Mdness,  sometimes  amounting  to  deep  depression,  which  character- 
ized his  inward  life.  We  do  not  mean  that  there  was  a  contrariety 
between  his  feelings  and  actions.  No  one  was  less  chargeable  with 
dishonesty  or  pretension.  Neither  did  he  cherish  a  murmuring  spirit 
at  the  dispensations  of  his  heavenly  Father.  But  with  an  uncommon 
union  of  the  powers  of  reasoning  and  of  imagination,  with  a  highly 
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cultivated  taste,  with  a  lofty  standard  of  moral  and  intellectual  eiod- 
lence,  with  warm  and  generous  feelings,  with  a  peculiaiij  susceptible 
temperament,  and  surrounded  by  strong-minded  and  strong-bodied  as- 
sociates who  were  pressing  on,  unretarded,  in  the  path  of  honorable 
usefulness — Mr.  Stearns  had,  for  many  years, — an  adequate  cause 
for  melancholy — a  broken  physiad  constUuiion,  From  his  junior 
year  in  college  till  his  death,  be  was  a  weak,  if  not  a  sick  man.  No 
dependence  could  be  placed  on  the  fragile  tenement  Hope  was 
strong  and  elastic,  only  to  be  disappointed.  Many  times  did  he  e»> 
say  to  labor  in  his  Master's  vineyard,  even  if  it  were  but  for  a  ^^  little 
season,^'  but  his  shattered  energies  refused  their  aid,  and  nothing 
remained  but  a  suspension  or  abandonment  of  the  dearly  loved  pur^ 
suit  Yet  there  were  not  wanting  those  who  blamed  him  for  nol 
sooner  accepting  some  one  of  the  numerous  invitations  which  were 
tendered  to  him  to  settle  as  a  christian  pastor.  But  such  perBons 
did  not  know  him.  They  mistook  his  generally  serene  countenance 
and  upright  gait  as  the  index  of  considerable,  if  not  entire,  bodily  en* 
orgies.  They  did  not  know  that  the  strings  of  the  pleasant  haip 
were  brdcen.  They  could  not  read  the  secret  history  of  his  mind, 
or  if  not  absolutely  secret,  known  to  but  few  of  his  friends.  He 
longed  for  the  pastoral  office.  He  '^stretched  out  his  hands^ 
towards  the  good  work,  but  it  fled  from  his  embrace. 

Mr.  Steams  was  the  eldest  son  of  the  Bev.  Samuel  Steams,  the 
late  beloved  minister  of  Bedford,  Ms.   He  was  bom  Sept  12, 1801. 
In  1816,  he  entered  Phillips  Academy,  in  A^dover.    In  June  1817, 
he  became  a  member  of  his  falher^s  church.    In  1819,  he  entered 
Harvard  Universi^.    At  his  graduation  in  1823,  he  gave  the  saluta- 
tory addresses  in  Latin.    On  taking  his  second  degree  in  1826,  be 
delivered  the  master^s  valedictory  in  Latin.    From  the  autumn  of 
1823  to  the  spring  of  1825,  he  was  an  assistant  teacher  in  Phillips 
Academy.     In  December,  1825,  he  joined  the  theological  seminary 
in  the  same  place,  where  he  remained  three  years.     From  1830  to 
1834,  he  preached,  occasionally,  in  various  places,  always  with 
much  acceptance.    April  16,  1834,  he  was  ordained  over  the  CHd 
South  Church  in  Boston.     But  in  two  or  three  sabbaths,  his  strength 
was  wholly  gone.     After  resorting  to  various  means  for  the  recov- 
ery of  his  wasted  powers,  a  voyage  to  Europe  was  determined  upon. 
He  safled  for  Liondon  June  8,  1836.     He  travelled  extensively  in 
Great  Britain,  France,  Switzerland  and  Grermany,  and  spent  the 
winter  of  1836 — 7  in  Italy.    In  the  spring  of  1837,  he  returned  to 
Paris  to  die.     This  event  took  place  May  15,  1838.     His  remains 
were  brought  to  this  country,  and  interred,  with  many  tears,  at 
Mount  Auburn. 

Fraternal.  afiSection  has  well  performed  the  biographical  office. 
All  is  done  which  we  could  desire.  Every  thing  is  in  taste  and  in 
excellent  keeping  with  the  subject  of  the  memoir.    The  mechanicai 
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esDeciition  of  the  yolume  is  beautiful.  We  have  seen  no  American 
biography  which  will  compare  with  it,  in  this  respect.  About  one 
half  of  the  volume  is  occupied  with  the  memoir,  and  the  other  hidf 
with  the  sermons  and  other  compositions  of  Mr.  Steams.  No  culti- 
vated and  christian  mind  will  be  tempted  to  stop  till  the  volume 
Is  read  through. 

7. — A  Critical  Grammar  of  the  Hebrew  Language:  By  haac 
Nardheimer^  doctor  in  philosophy  of  the  university  of  Munich^ 
Professor  of  Arabic^  Syriac  and  other  oriental  languages  in 
the  university  of  the  city  of  New  York,  New  York :  Wiley 
&  Putnam,  1838.  Vol.  I.  pp.  280. 

Our  first  remark  in  relation  to  this  Grammar  is  the  exceeding 
correctness  with  which  it  is  printed.  The  difficulties  of  reaching, 
not  an  immaculate  test,  for  that  is  out  of  tKe  question,  but  a  text 
which  may  be  pronounced  accurate,  are  known  only  to  the  few  who 
have  made  the  attempt  where  there  is  a  profusion  of  Hebrew,, 
Arabic  and  Syriac  pomts  and  letters.  The  printer,  Mr.  B.  L* 
Hamlcn  of  New  Haven,  Ct.,  and  the  superintendent  of  the  press, 
Mr.  Turner,  deserve  great  credit  for  their  successful  pains.  3ut 
few  books,  exclusively  English,  are  more  handsomely  printed  than 
this  Grammar.  We  have  read  many  pages  without  noticing  any 
material  errors  which  are  not. marked  in  the  errata.  We  have  not, 
however,  critically  examined  the  volume  in  respect  to  this  point. 

Our  second  remark  is,  that  the  author  evidently  possesses  rich 
stores  of  oriental  learning.  He  familiarly  illustrates  his  positions 
not  only  from  the  dialects  kindred  to  the  llebrew,  but  from  Persian, 
Sanscrit,  etc.  He  seems  to  have  shared  largely  in  that  faculty  and 
diligence  in  acquiring  languages  for  which  the  Germans  are  so  re* 
Downed.  Our  author^s  production  exhibits  not  the  mere  appear 
ance,  but  the  results,  of  extensive  and  profound  personal  researches- 
We  presume  that  the  grammar  will  receive  attention  in  the  native 
land  of  the  author,  and  not  simply  in  the  country  of  his  adoption* 
While  he  pays  all  suitable  acknowledgments  to  the  great  name  and 
merits  of  Uesenius,  he  does  not  blindly  follow  him,  nor  any  other 
master.  He  gives  due  credit  to  Ewald,  but  is  not  willing  to  sub- 
scribe to  all  his  theories. 

In  the  third  place,  the  general  arrangement  appears  to  us  to  be 
perspicuous  and  well-chosen.  Indeed,  m  many  respects,  on  this 
point,  it  does  not  differ  materially  from  the  common  Hebrew 
Grammars.  Not  a  few  of  the  changes  may  be  real  improvements, 
yet  in  regard  to  a  few,  we  cannot  yet  see  our  way  clear.  We  must 
prefer,  for  instance,  Gesenius^s  distribution  of  the  nouns  into  about 
a  dozen  declensions.  We  would  not  pertuiaciously  retain  exactly 
thirteen  declensions.  Why  is  it  not  better,  however,  to  have  a 
sofficient  number  of  distinct  declensions  to  embrace  all  the  im« 
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portant  difierences  in  the  nouns,  rather  tha^  to  confine  theni  to  (am 
or  six,  and  then  be  obliged  to  niake  four  or  five  subdivisions  under 
each  of  the  four  ?  Still,  we  are  aware,  that  to  many  minds,  the 
great  number  of  declensions  into  which  the  nouns  are  distributed 
IS  in  many  grammars  a  stumbling  block  and  a  grievance.  Such 
will,  doubtless,  be  pleased  with  the  arrangement  of  Mr.  Nordheimer. 

Again,  a  most  important  characteristic  of  the  grammar  before  us 
is  the  endeavor  to  assign  the  reasons  for  the  various  forms  and 
usages  of  the  Hebrew  langua^.  The  author  appears  to  have 
brought  to  this  subject  a  very  philosophical  and  discriminating  mind. 
No  inconsiderable  light  has  thus  been  shed  on  many  intricate  paths 
and  dark  corners.  What,  seemed  to  be  mere  accident  or  conven- 
tional usage  is  found  to  be  in  accordance  with  the  nature  of  man 
and  with  sound  philosophy.  Still,  we  are  not  sure  but  that  the 
author  has  pushed  his  efforts  in  this  direction  too  far.  Some  per* 
sons,  at  least,  may  think  that  language  is  affected  in  a  considerable 
degree  by  mere  contingencies,  or  by  fortuitous  incidents  which  are 
incapable  of  explanation.  However,  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Nordheimer 
in  this  department  are  worthy  of  all  praise.  The  Hebrew  language 
is  full  of  life  and  ener^,  and  the  grammarian  and  lexicographer 
should  possess  those  views  and  feelings  which  will  enable  him  to 
infuse  a  corresponding  vitality  and  force  into  his  researches. 

We  conclude  this  brief  notice  b^  expressing  our  cordial  thanks  to 
the  author  for  this  valuable  addition  to  our  helps  in  Hebrew  study. 
May  he  reap  a  rich  reward  for  his  toils.  The  country  of  his  adop- 
tion will  welcome  all  such  strangers  as  he,  who  comes  to  us  richly 
freighted  with  that  which  is  more  precious  than  gold,  yea,  than  fine 
gold. 

8.— The  Life  and  Tvrfies  of  George  WkiUjield.  By  Robert  PhCw^ 
author  of  the  Experimental  (xuides^  etc.  New  York :  u, 
Appleton  &  Co.  1638.  pp.  554. 

Mr.  Philip's  works  have  been  widely  spread  and  have  produced 
mod  fruits  both  in  this  country  and  in  England.  His  style,  however, 
has  never  been  any  great  favorite  of  ours.  It  will  do  very  well  for 
a  few  pages.  But  we  tire  in  reading  a  long  book,  or  successive 
treatises.  There  is  an  affectation  of  point,  terseness,  striking  tenns, 
acute  observations*  Mr.  Philip  is,  doubdess,  far  from  supposmg  that 
there  is  any  affectation  in  his  manner.  But  what  may  seem  to 
to  himself  to  be  natural,  appears  to  us  to  be  extremely  unnatural. 
This  characteristic  comes  out  in  the  titles  to  some  of  his  books.  He 
attempts  to  entrap  the  reader  by  some  strange  combination  of 
words,  which  on  examination  is  specious  and  curious  rather  than 
weighty  and  judicious.  The  Preface  to  Whitefield^s  Life  contains 
eighteen  lines,  of  which  the  following  are  the  last  eight.  ^^  In  le* 
gard  to  the  style  of  this  work  I  have  nothing  to  say ;  except  that  it  is 
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iny  own  way  of  telling  the  facts  of  personal  hiatory.  The  time  is 
not  yet  come  for  the  pMhsophy  of  Whitefield^s  Life.  It  is,  however, 
last  approaching ;  and,  therefore,  my  mass  of  facts  will  soon  be 
tumea  to  good  account  by  myself,  or  by  some  one.  In  the  mean- 
time, Whitefield  will  be  known  to  the  public ; '  which  he  was  not  until 
liow.^  The  last  sentence  is  not  wholly  correct  Whitefield  has 
been  known  and  justly  known,  for  a  long  time,  at  least  in  the  United 
States.  Mr.  Phibp^s  book  will  deepen  old  impressions,  rather  than 
awaken  any  very  important  new  ones.  How  the  matter  stands  in 
Enjzland  we  do  not  know. 

^1,  we  tender  our  acknowledgments  1o  Mr.  Philip  for  his  work. 
Some  new  facts  have  been  brought  to  light.  Important  contempo- 
rary biography  and  church  history  is  introduced.  The  misrepre- 
sentations of  Kobert  Southey  are  corrected.  The  balance  is  struck 
widi  much  discrimination  and  fairness  between  Whitefield  and  Wea- 
ley  and  his  brethren.  The  times  in  which  Whitefield  came  upon 
tlie  stage  are  correctly  appreciated.  Mr.  Philip  shows  that  he  has  a 
fgood  acquaintance  with  this  country,  and  is  willing  to  judge  fairly  of 
Its  inhabitants.  If  iie  falls  into  error  in  respect  to  names  and  dates, 
if  he  does  not  alwajrs  fully  understand  our  coo^gationalism,  our 
state  of  society,  our  modes  of  thinking  and  actmg,  we  can  readily 
pardon  an  Englishman  and  a  stranger.  These  errors  and  misjudg- 
ments  are,  on  the  whole,  remarkabTy  few,  and  in  general,  unimpor- 
tant 

The  book  will  be  read,  and  it  deserves  to  he^  Every  candid 
reader  will  pardon  the  alliterations  of  the  style  for  the  sake  of  the 
matter,  and  for  the  sake  of  the  subject ;  and  what  a  subject !  shining 
as  the  brightness  of  the  firmament  forever  and  foreveiv-casting 
many  crowns  at  Jesus'  feet  The  memory  of  Whitefield  will  never 
die  on  earth.  It  will  gloriously  flourish  throughout  ^  Heaven's  eieV' 
naljrear.'' 

9.— -JUnnotr  of  the  Rev.  JElijak  P.  Lovejoy^  who  w€u  murdered  in 
defence  of  the  Liberty  of  the  Press,  at  Alton,  HHnois,  Nov. 
7,  1837.  By  Joseph  and  Owen  Lovejoy :  with  an  Jntroduc' 
tion,  by  John  Quincy  Adams,    New  York :  John  S.  Taylor. 

It  is  but  a  few  months  since  our  minds  were  shocked  by  the  re- 
port of  the  scenes  of  lawless  violence  at  Alton.  The  community, 
high  in  its  reputation  for  civil  and  social  order,  and  even  for  chris- 
tian philanthropy, — ^the  victim,  an  accredited  minister  of  the  gospel, 
pursuing  the  work  of  an  editor,  with  benevolent  intentions,  and,  as 
he  judged,  in  subordination  to  the  laws  of  his  coiyilry, — ^the  assaults, 
deliberate,  repeated,  rising  in  violence  and  malighity,  until  at  length, 
consummatea  in  murder ; — all  these  things  conspire  to  render  the 
catastrophe  peculiarly  mournful  and  ominous. 
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A  considerable  portion  of  our  readers,  we  apprehend,  have  been 
accustomed  to  think  of  Mr.  Loyejoy,  as  one  or  those  turbulent  and 
obstinate  spirits,  whose  influence  is  really  beneficial  to  society  only 
as  it  is  modified  and  changed  by  the  over-ruling  and  corrective  wis- 
dom of  God.  If  individiuds  of  this  class  will  take  the  trouble  to 
read  this  Memoir,  we  doubt  not  they  will  rise  from  the  perusal,  with 
materially  different  impressions  of  his  character  as  a  whole.  He 
possessed  the  social  sympathies  in  a  high  degree.  His  feelinfp 
were  warm,  his  attachments  tender  and  enduring.  As  a  son,  a  hus- 
band, a  father,  he  stands  before  us  in  an  interesting  light.  His  m* 
telleetual  character  was  of  a  higher  order  than  we  haid  supposed 
Many  readers  will  close  this  volume  with  raised  conceptions  of 
liovejoy  as  possessing  the  iimpirations  of  poetry,  as  well  as  the  pow- 
er of  wielding  with  much  cTOct,  the  compact  vigor  of  pointed  and 
manly  prose.  His  moral  and  religious  character^  and  in  respect  to 
sinceiiu  and  piety,  were  such  as  will  not  fail  to  command  the  re- 
spect of  reasonable  men.  Whatever  may  have  been  his  errors  in 
judgment,  he  had  great  sincerity  and  strength  of  purpose,  and  was 
calmly  inflexible  in  prosecuting  what  he  conscientiously  deemed  the 
course  of  duty. 

His  brothers,  the  compilers  of  this  memoir,  though  laboring  under 
some  disadvantages,  have,  in  the  main,  performed  their  work  with 
judgment  and  skill.  The  volume  is  inter^tinff  and  instructive.  It 
is  the  record  of  one  whose  life,  though  brief,  had  been  eminently 
useful,  as  well  as  singularly  eventful 

9. — Journal  of  an  Exploring  Tour  beyond  the  Rodty  Mountains^ 
under  the  direction  of  the  American  Board  of  Commissumers 
for  Foreign  Missions^  performed  in  the  years  183&,  1836,  ontf 
1837.  Containing  a  dcMription  of  the  geography ^  g^^gy^ 
dimatey  and  productions ;  the  number ^  manners^  and  customs  of 
the  natioes.  With  a  map  of  Oregon  Territory.  By  Rev. 
Samuel  Parker.    Ithaca,  N.  Y.  1838.  pp.  S7L 

Mr.  Parker  set  out  upon  his  journey  March  14,  1835,  from 
Ithaca,  N.  Y.  On  the  7th  of  April,  with  his  companion,  Dr. 
Marcus  Whitman,  he  started  from  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  in  connection  with 
a  caravan  of  the  American  Fur  Company.  On  the  10th  of  August, 
he  thus  describes  the  passage  through  the  Rocky  mountains.  "  Cold 
winds  were  felt  fromtne  snow-topped  mountains  to  an  uncomfortable 
degree.  The  passage  through  these  mountains  is  in  a  valley,  so 
gradual  in  the  ascent  and  descent,  that  I  should  not  have  known 
that  we  were  passing  them,  had  it  not  been  that  as  we  advanced,  the 
atmosphere  gradually  became  cooler,  and  at  length  we  found  the 
perpetual  snows  upon  our  right  hand  and  upon  our  left,  elevated 
many  thousand  feet  above  us — in  some  places,  ten  thousand.  The 
highest  part  of  these  mountains  are  found  by  measurement  to  be 
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eighteen  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  This  valley 
was  not  discovered  till  some  years  since.  Mr.  Hunt  and  his  party, 
more  than  twenty  years  ago,  went  near  it,  but^did  not  find  it,  though 
in  search  of  some  favorable  passage.  It  varies  in  width  from  five 
to  twenty  miles ;  and  following  its  course,  the  distance  through  the 
mountains  is  about  eighty  miles,  or  four  days^  journey.  Though 
there  are  some  elevations  and  depressions  in  this  valley,  yet,  com- 
paratively speaking,  it  is  level.  There  would  be  no  difficulty  in  the 
way  of  constructing  a  rail  road  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific 
ocean ;  and,  probably,  the  time  may  not  be  veryfar  distant,  when 
trips  will  be  made  across  the  continent,''  etc.  This  is  truly  a  le- 
maiicable  discovery.  If  the  facts  should  prove  to  be,  as  they  appear 
firom  Mr.  Parker's  description,  it  is  one  of  the  most  extraordinary 
provisions  for  the  convenience  of  man  ever  made  in  the  Providence 
of  God  in  the  solid  frame-work  of  the  slobe.  We  could  have  wish- 
ed that  Mr.  Parker  had  gone  into  full  details  and  given  us  an  exact 
account  of  the  whole  of  this  road  excavated  by  the  finger  of  Grod. 

Mr.  Pbrker  pursued  his  journey  among  the  mountains,  stopping  at 
various  places,  holding  consultation  with  the  Indians,  and  coltectmg 
various  mformation,  tul  he  reached  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  river. 
On  the  28th  of  June,  1896,  he  embarked  for  the  Sandwich  Islands, 
and  in  sixteen  days  anchored  in  the  roads  of  Honolulu.  He  reached 
New  London,  Ct  on  the  18th  of  May,  1897. 

A  great  variety  of  interesting  information  will  be  found  in  the 
volume.  There  is  an  air  of  honesty  and  entire  trustworthiness 
about  all  the  statements.  But  little,  comp»aratively,  is  mentioned  but 
what  fell  under  the  author's  own  observation.  Mr.  Parker  seems  to 
have  had  quite  a  tact  for  working  his  way  among  Indians,  hunters, 
trappers,  half-breeds  and  the  heterogeneous  multitude  with  whom  he 
came  in  contact.  Many  of  the  Indians  seem  waituig  for  the  gospel  of 
Christ,  and  are  ardently  desiring  teachera  to  be  sent  to  them.  The 
style  of  the  volume  is  simple  and  unadorned.  There  is  an  occa- 
sional use  of  language  which  will  be  called  cant  by  some  persons. 
A  part  of  it,  as  where  the  author  speaks  of  his  own  religious  feelings, 
might  have  been  well  spared.  In  one  place,  Mr.  Parker  makes  use 
of  ohliviscited ;  we  know  not  in  what  vocabulary  he  found  the  term. 

10. — Home  Edueation.     By  the  author  of  Natural  History  of  En- 
thmiasm.   London :  Jackson  de  Walford,  1896.  pp.  ^9. 

So  far  as  we  have  had  oppcMtunity  to  peruse  this  book,  its  views 
meet  with  our  cordial  approbation.  The  author  does  not  appear  as 
a  profound  reasoner,  a  curious  speculatist,  an  investigator  of  christian 
antiquities,  but  as  a  practical  man,  explaining  the  principles  by  which 
he  is  guided  in  the  education  of  his  own  children.  Much  of  it  is, 
however,  in  the  author's  peculiar  and  original  manner.  AAer  some 
observations  in  regard  to  home  economy  in  general,  he  introdiices 
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the  subject  of  a  systematic  culture  of  the  mind,  by  mimestuigBOinB 
methods  for  eliciting,  and  for  enriching,  those  (aciuSee  that  are 
passive,  and  recipient  chiefly,  and  which,  as  they  are  derdoped 
early,  demand  the  teacher's  attention  before  the  time  when  any 
strenuous  labors  ought  to  be  exacted  from  children.  Mr.  Taybr 
does  not  decide  in  fevor  of  an  exclusive  system  of  Home  Education. 
Great  benefits  attach  to  School  Discipline,  whether  efiected  qd 
a  larger  or  smaller  scdle.  Whatever  may  be  said  of  female  educa- 
tion, that  of  boys  could  not,  in  the  majority  of  insumces,  be  well 
conducted  beneath  the  paternal  roof.  Still,  the  author  thinks  that 
home  education,  if  the  principles  and  methods  proper  to  it  are  well 
understood,  is  both  practicable  and  preferable  in  more  irertnnowt 
than  has  been  often  supposed,  and  especially  so  for  girls;  and, also, 
that  this  system  is  susceptible  of  improvements,  such  asoould  not 
fail,  if  adopted  to  a  considerable  extent,  very  sensibly  to  promote  the 
moral  and  intellectual  advancement  of  the  community. 

The  distinguishing  recommendations  of  private  intellectual  educa* 
tion  are  1.  That  the  stress  of  the  process  may  be  made  to  rest  upon 
sentiment  and  principle,  and  the  deep  reciprocal  afiectioos  of  the 
teacher  and  the  taught,  instead  of  its  falling  upon  law,  routine  and 
mechanism.  2.  Tluit  every  thing,  in  method  and  matter,  may  be 
exactly  adapted  to  the  mdividual  capacities  and  tastes  of  the  learner, 
and  the  utmost  advantage  of  culture  secured  for  every  special  talent 
3.  That  it  is,  or  may  be,  wholly  exempt  from  the  incumbrance  and 
despotism  of  statutes,  or  of  immemorial  but  irrational  usages,  or  of 
prevalent  notions,  and  may  come  altogether  under  the  control  of 
good  sense,  and  is  free  to  admit  every  good  practice ;  and  4.  That, 
while  public  education  is  necessarily  a  system  of  hastened  develop- 
ment, private  education  is  free  to  follow  out  the  contrary  principle 
of  retarded  development. 

These  and  other  considerations  are  urged  in  an  eftctive  and 
interesting  manner.  The  whole,  so  far  as  we  can  judge,  is  a  veij 
enlightened,  just  and  christian  view  of  a  most  important  subject 

12. — M.  7.  Ciceronisad  QuiiUumJF^airemDiahgiT^resDeOrviar^ 
Ex  editiamlnu  Oltoeii  el  Emestu  AecedwUNaiae  AngUcae. 
Cura  C.  K,  DUlauDay.  A.  M.  Bostoniae :  Perkms  et  Mar> 
vin,  16S8.  Tom!  I.  226.  II.  229. 

We  are  glad  to  see  that  these  unpretending  and  valuable  labon  of 
M|.  Dillaway  are  sufficiently  appreciated  by  the  public  to  permit 
him  to  proceed  in  his  coiuse.  He  has  now  in  press  one  of  the  come- 
dies of  Terence.  The  series  will  probably  combine  a  selection  in 
three  volumes  from  the  works  of  Tacitus,  one  volume  of  Plautus, 
and  the  remaining  works  of  Cicero  in  eight  volumes.  The  succea- 
sive  volumes  are  printed  with  uncommon  beauty  and  correctness. 
The  notes  are  apposite  and  well  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  young 
student. 
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19,~^Mlemair  of  Mrs.  Sarah  Louisa  Tajflor  :  or  an  lUustraium  of 
ike  Work  of  ike  Holy  iSfpthY,  in  awakening,  renewing,  and 
sandifying  ike  keari.  By  Loi  Jones,  A.  M.,  Missionary  in 
ike  ciiy  of  New  York,  in  ekarge  of  ike  Mission  Ckurck  of  ike 
Epipkany.    New  York :  John  S.  Taylor,  1838.  pp.  324. 

One  of  the  reasoni  a88i|piied  hy  the  author,  for  his  having  consent- 
ed to  compile  this  memoir,  is  ^  that  he  felt  a  deep  interest  in  the 
sahject,  with  a  strong  conviction,  that,  if  suitahly  prepared,  it  could 
not  lail  to  be  useful.^  This  conviction,  we  think,  was  well  founded. 
It  is  an  interesting  and  instructive  exhibition  of  female  character  and 
piety ;  and  if  associations  with  purity  and  truth  are  suited  to  improve 
both  the  heart  and  the  life,  the  circulation  of  such  memoirs  as  this 
will  not  fail  to  exert  a  salutary  though  silent  influence  on  the  public 
mind 
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Liirfmf  qfthe  J^ew  York  Tkeologieal  Seminary, 
The  Uirectora  of  the  New  York  Theological  Seminary,  through  the 
ageaey  of  Frof  Robinson  and  othen,  have  recently  pnrchaaed  the  Library 
of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Leander  Van  Eaa  of  Bavaria  in  Germany,  well  known  as 
the  Tolantary  and  incceaifnl  agent  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Sooiely 
nmong  the  Roman  Catholioa  of  thai  coantiy .  Thia  Librvy  contains  upwards 
of  13,000  Tolumes.  Among  which  are  most  of  the  works  of  the  Greek  mnd 
Latin  Fatkere,  tke  London  end  Peris  Polyglots,  UgoUnCe  TkeeaiuTua, 
MemrCo  ComcUia,  etc.  etc.  In  the  department  of  church  history  it  is  said  to 
be  qoite  full,  and  in  all  the  departments,  there  are  many  works  which  are 
rare  and  of  very  high  value.  Dr.  Van  Ess  has  been  forty  years  collecting 
this  Library,  and  has  now  generously  consented  to  dispose  of  it  to  an 
American  Seminary  for  about  one  fifth  part  of  its  original  cost  to  himself. 
The  purchase  is  already  made,  and  the  books  are  probably  now  on  their 
way  to  New  York,  where  a  commodious  building  is  in  the  process  of  erec- 
tion, and  will  be  ready  for  the  reception  of  the  Library  and  for  the  other 
purposes  of  the  Seminary  early  in  the  autumn.  Such  an  accession  to  ihn 
stores  of  theological  learning  in  our  country  is  highly  auspicious  and 
creditable  to  the  Institution  which  has  thus  early  availed  itself  of  its  ad* 
vantages. 
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We  learn  that  Mr.  Duponceau  of  Philadelphia  haa  nearly  ready  for  the 
pren  a  learned  work  on  language. — The  Life  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Jonathan 
Majhew  of  fioatoni  hy  Alden  Bradford,  LL.  D.  has  joat  been  published.— 
Rev.  Dr.  Humphrey,  president  of  Amherst  College,  has  published  his 
Letters,  originally  inserted  in  the  New  Tork  Observer,  in  two  handsome 
duodecimo  volumes.  These  Letters  have  acquired  a  deserved  celebrity  for 
sound  sense,  and  discriminating  remark.  They  are  written  in  a  lively  and 
forcible  manner.  They  show  how  an  author,  with  Dr.  Humphrey's  strong 
powers  of  observation  and  of  thinking,  can  go  over  a  beaten  track  and  not 
find  it  all  barren.— Rev.  Pres.  Fish's  Travels  in  Europe  have  reached  a  fourth 
edition.  We  suppose  that  they  have  been  widely  circulated  in  the  author's 
own  denomination.  We  have  not  seen  them. — Professor  Conant*s  transla- 
tion of  Gesenius's  Hebrew  Grammar  is  proceeding  through  the  p: 


Baron  De  Saey, 

We  have  received  the  following  tribute  to  the  memory  of  M.  De  Sacy 
from  an  American  gentleman  who  is  devoting  himself  to  Arabic  literature, 
and  who  listened  to  the  voice  of  De  Sacy  until  it  waa  closed  in  death.  At  a 
future  day  we  may  give  our  readers  a  more  extended  biography  of  this  great 
scholar,  with  a  list  of  his  works. 

**  The  illustrious  savant  Baron  Sylvestre  De  Sacy  died  in  Paris  on  the 
twenty-first  of  February,  1838,  from  the  effects  of  a  stroke  of  apoplexy,  at 
the  age  of  eighty  years.  The  object  of  this  brief  notice  is  not  to  attempt  to 
describe  the  peculiar  features  of  mind  and  tone  of  sentiment  which  so  dis- 
tinguished him  among  his  own  countrymen^  and  have  made  hia  name  so 
honorod  throughout  Europe,  but  merelytopay  to  his  memory  a  psssing  tribute 
of  respect.  He  was  bom  in  the  year  1758,  and,  while  yet  in  early  life,  was 
engaged  in  the  study  of  the  oriental  languages,  being  led  to  these  pursuits 
by  the  inclination  of  his  own  taste.  In  the  year  172^,  when  the  school  of 
modem  oriental  languages  was  established  at  the  Royal  Library  in  Paris,  be 
was  chosen  to  the  chair  of  Arabic,  and  it  waa  at  this  time  that  he  first  de- 
voted himself  to  that  department  of  literature  over  which  he  threw  so  much 
light  and  which  he  so  adorned,  during  nearly  half  a  century,  to  the  day  of 
his  death. 

**  He  was  a  most  dUigetU  scholar ;  his  works  are  very  numerous  consider- 
ing the  profound  subjects  of  which  they  treat,  though  they  are  bnt  veiy  lit- 
tle known  in  our  country.  It  was  so  late  'even  as  the  commencement  of 
the  present  year  that  he  published  a  troatise,  in  two  octavo  volumes,  on  the 
Religion  of  the  Drases.  Nor  was  he  at  all  superficial,  or  a  charlatan  in  his 
researohes,  as  alas !  too  many  of  the  French  savans  are, — he  was  UA&rimu, 
foHewt  and  accurate.  Probably  no  European  has  ever  so  thoroughly  studied 
the  works  of  the  celebrated  Arabic  grammarians,  or  unravelled  with  such 
acuteness  their  many  valuable  suggestions  on  the  principles  of  lattgaa|e 
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from  tbe  intrieacieB  of  their  ezeeedingly  fanciful  mode  of  thought.  He  was 
distinguished,  wlao^  through  life,  for  the  purity  of  tbe  motives  which  actuated 
his  zeal.  He  did  not  strive  with  narrow  selfishness  after  an  imagined  eleva* 
tion  in  the  eyes  of  his  countrymen  and  of  the  world,  but  he  labored  from  the 
love  of  learning  and  a  desire  to  be  useful  in  diffusing  it.  In  the  course  of 
his  long  life  honora  accumulated  upon  him,  yet  he  did  not  give  himself  up 
to  self>complaeent  idleness,  or  to  the  feeling,  too  common  in  France,  that  as 
be  ascended  step  by  step  higher  in  dignity,  he  was  forbidden  to  touch  foot 
again  on  hiu  former  lower  fields  of  action.  Thus,  eren  on  the  day  when  the 
stroke  which  proved  fatal  fell  upon  him,  this  venerable  man  had  been  seated 
side  by  side  with  his  pupils  in  Arabic,  bearing  as  usual  with  all  the  vexa^ 
tious  inaccuracies  which  so  finished  a  scholar  could  not  but  mark.  He  had 
also  made  his  appearance  in  the  cabinet  of  manuscripts  at  the  Royal  Library , 
to  examine  some  Persian  MSS.  which  the  government  was  then  proposing 
to  purchase ; — and  he  had  filled  his  seat  in  the  Chamber  of  Peers,  and  had 
spoken  upon  the  subject  then  in  debate. 

'<  A  word  or  two  more  may  be  hazarded  in  regard  to  bis  religious  charac- 
ter. He  was  a  devoted  Jansenist,  and  was  strenuously  opposed  to  the  awful 
innovations  of  that  godless  spirit  of  anarchy  which  has  swept  over  France. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  all  his  high  attainments  were  crowned  by  that  pearl  of 
great  price,  surpassing  all  the  riches  of  the  East 

"  Most  of  the  distinguished  orientalists  of  £urope  have  listened  to  the 
instructions  of  Baron  De  Sacy ,  yet  few  are  to  be  found,  at  present,  in  France, 
who  walk  in  his  steps.  M.  Gareen  l>e  Tassy,  however,  one  of  his  former 
pupils  and  most  ftvored  friend,  now  professor  of  Hindoetanee  in  the  same 
school  where  he  labored  so  long,  seems  to  have  imbibed  much  of  the  same 
spirit,  and  it  is  a  pleasure  to  think  that  France  may  yet  possess  a  savant  U> 
fiU  his  place." 

The  following  are  some  of  the  volumes  which  have  rocently  been  pub- 
lished in  Germany— Ast*s  Lexicon  Platonicum  sive  vocum  Platonicarum 
Index,  Vol.  HI.  Fasciculus  2,  nQOYQa<po>-^l^ifn.  Tbe  conclusion  of  the  last 
volume  will  be  published  in  the  beginning  of.  tbe  next  year.—- Suidae  Lexi- 
con Graece  et  Latine  ad  fidem  optimorum  librorum  exactam  post  Thomas 
Gaisfor.dum  recensuit  et  annotatione  critica  instruxit  G.  Bemhardy.  Tom.  I. 
Fasc.  4  et  Tom.  11.  Fasc.  3.  4.— F.  Nork  has  published  an  Etymological 
Oictionaiy  of  the  Latin  language. — ^The  Prophetical  Spirit  of  the  Hebrews 
by  Or.  A.  Knobel,  professor  of  Theology  at  Breslau. — Rockert's  Commenta- 
ry on  the  second  Epistle  to  the'  Corinthians.    That  on  the  first  Epistle  was 
published  in  1836.— Some  of  our  readers  will  be  glad  to  learn  that  the  third 
section  of  Vol.  IV.  of  Prof.  Freytag*s  great  Arabic  Lexicon  is  published. 
The  whole  work  will  be  finished  in  October  next.    The  professor  will  pub- 
lish a  smaller  work  entitled  **  Xjexicon  Arabioo  Latinnm  ex  opere  majoie  in 
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umn  tironain  exeerptnin." — Piofecior  Waike  hn  pablialieda  BtUioA  Th0> 
olofy  philoMphically  exhibited ;  Part  1.  exhibits  the  relipoB  of  the  Old  TW> 
tament  according  to  the  caDonical  books. 

Scniciirs* 

Profeuor  Petermann  of  Berlin,  has  lately  published  a  clear  and  soceinet 
Grammar  of  the  Armenian  language. — C.  F.  Neumann  has  published  at 
Leipsic  an  Essay  towards  a  History  of  Armenian  literature  freely  drawn 
from  the  worlds  of  the  monks  of  the  conyent  of  Mechitar,  at  Venice.  It  wiQ 
be  a  useful  assistant  in  all  researches  in  this  intejresting  but  neglected  part  of 
oriental  literature.  This  literature  deserves  the  attention  of  the  leaned 
fVom  the  circumstance  that  translations  of  Greek  writers,  the  originals  of 
which  are  lost,  are  still  preserved  in  Armenia.  The  complete  works  of 
Philo  Judaeus  are  said  to  be  extant  in  -an  Armenian  version,  and  would  be 
published  by  learned  natives,  if  sufficient  encouragement  were  held  out 
Within  the  last  twenty  years  an  Armenian  translation  of  the  Chronicle  of 
£usebius,  filling  up  many  lacunae  in  the  original,  has  been  discovered.  An 
edition  of  it  in  Armenian  and  Latin,  and  a  Latin  translation  have  appeared. 
The  lamented  Niebuhr  made  it  the  subject  of  a  learned  and  elaborate 
memoir  in  his  Kleine  Historische  und  Philogische  Schriflen. 

Rev.  John  Dyer  of  Malaooa  has  been,  for  some  time,  engaged  in  the 
preparation  of  moveable  metallic  type  for  printing  the  Chinese.  M.  Panthier 
IS  attempting  to  accomplish  the  same  object  in  Paris. — ^In  connection  with 
the  important  effects  of  the  medical  practice  of  missionaries  in  China,  we 
mky  state,  that  Sir  Henry  Halford,  president  of  the  London  college  of 
Physicians,  lately  read  a  paper  before  that  body  strongly  reoommending 
the  union  of  medioal  with  theological  knowledge  in  the  prepazmtoij  studies 
missionariesL 


Ekrata.  Page  41,  line  14  fh>m  bottom,  for  erangelieal  reid  omdogieaL 
P.  179,  for  Art.  VIL,  read  VIII. ;  and  each  succeeding  No.  read  one  No.  in 
advance. 
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ARTICLE  I. 
Rekarks  on  Voluntary  and  Ecclesiastical  Oroaniza' 

TIONS  FOR  THE  PROMOTION  OT  BENEVOLENT  ObJECTS. 
By  liMHiard  Wooda,  D.  D.,  TbeoIo|ica1  SsmiDarf ,  Andover. 

The  object  of  the  following  article  is,  to  promote  free,  candid 
and  fraternal  discussion,  and  to  do  what  can  be  done  to  bring 
Christians  to  agree  in  their  modes  of  doing  good,  or,  if  they 
differ,  to  differ  without  strife,  and  in  the  exercise  of  brotherly 
kindness.  How  deplorable  at  this  day,  is  the  prevalence  of 
party-spirit,— one  mark  of  which  is,  that  we  see  and  acknowl- 
edge nothing  wrong  in  the  party  to  which  we  belong,  and 
nothing  right  in  the  party  opposed  to  us.  For  men  of  active 
benevolence  and  piety,  to  whatever  denomination  or  party  they 
belong,  we  ought  to  cherish  a  cordial  affection  and  esteem. 
Towards  any  who  love  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  we  cannot  in- 
dulge ill-will  or  coldness,  nor  can  we  speak  of  them  harshly  or 
unkindly,  without  sin.  God  loves  all  his  people ;  why  should 
not  we  ?  God  forgives  their  faults ;  why  should  not  we  ?  God 
commands  us  to  do  them  good  ;  why  should  not  we  obey  ?— 
Suppose  good  men  differ  irom  us ;  this  is  no  reason  why  we 
should  impugn  their  motives,  or  do  any  thing  to  injure  their 
personal  character,  or  to  curtail  their  useful  influence  ? 

On  the  subject  which  I  here  introduce,  I  shall  freely  express 
my  own  thoughts  and  conclusions, — thoughts  not  hasty,  but 
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sober  and  deliberate  ;  and  conclusions,  not  rashly  adopted,  but 
resulting  from  long  reflection,  and  long  experience.  And  from 
the  same  reflection  and  experience,  I  derive  a  deep  and  grow- 
ing conviction,  that  1  am  constantly  liable  to  mistake,  and  that 
on  subjects  like  the  present,  I  ought  specially  to  guard  against 
undue  confidence  in  my  own  opinions,  and  against  all  severe  and 
uncandid  reflections  against  those  ministers  of  Christ  who  enter- 
tain other  opinions.  And  if  in  what  follows,  a  single  unkind  or 
disrespectful  word  shall  be  found,  I  will  heartily  condemn  it, 
and  wish  it  blotted  out. — The  attitude  which  I  would  take,  is 
that  of  one  who  sincerely  inquires,  what  is  the  will  of  God, 
Most  cheerfully  will  I  give  the  right  hand  of  fellowship  to  all 
who  are  seeking  the  good  of  Zion,  whatever  modes  of  action 
they  may  adopt ;  and  I  would  say  only  this  one  thing  to  those 
who  may  judge  differently  fix>m  me  as  to  the  mode  of  doing 
good  ; — Dear  Brethren^  grant  to  me  and  those  who  think  as  I 
do  J  what  we  freely  grant  to  you ; — permit  us  quietly  to  labor 
for  the  advancement  of  Christ's  kingdom  in  the  manner  which 
we  think  to  be  the  wisest  and  best,  and  most  pleasing  to  God, 

I  have  not  proposed  to  go  into  a  particular  examination  of 
the  arguments  which  have  been  urged  on  one  side  or  the  other 
of  the  subject  here  considered.  The  following  article  was 
written  at  the  close  of  the  last  year ;  and  of  course  it  bad  no 
reference  to  any  thing  which  has  since  been  published.  My  de- 
sign was  to  suggest  a  few  thoughts  kindly,  and  with  as  much 
brevity  as  possible,  for  the  consideration  of  men  of  intelligence 
and  piety,  who  are  desirous  of  doing  good  in  the  safest  and  naost 
effectual  manner. 

There  ai-e  some  men  of  great  excellence  of  character,  who 
think  that  the  objects  of  benevolence  should  be  accomplished  by 
the  church  of  Christ,  as  a  divinely  organized  body ;  and  that 
there  are  valid  objections^  against  all  attempts  to  do  good  on  a 
large  scale,  except  by  the  church  in  its  corporate  state, 

1  freely  acknowledge  that  God  has  appointed  the  church  to 
be  the  light  of  the  world,  the  means  of  spreading  the  Gospel 
and  saving  the  souls  of  men ;  and  that  the  members  of  the 
church  ought  to  be  united  in  this  work.  But  when  men  speak 
of  the  church  in  reference  to  the  subject  under  consideration,  we 
cannot  judge  of  the  truth  and  propriety  of  their  positions,  with- 
out knowing  exactly  what  meaning  is  to  be  ai&xed  to  the  word. 
What  then  do  you  mean  by  the  church  7    Do  you  use  the  word 
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to  signify  all  the  followers  of  Christ  on  earth,  considered  as  one 
body  7  The  word  sometimes  has  this  sense.  But  I  think  you 
cannot  use  it  in  this  sense  here.  For  whatever  you  may  say 
as  to  the  dtUy  of  the  whole  body  of  Christians  on  earth  to  act 
together  in  a  corporate  or  united  state ;  the  fact  is,  that  no  such 
state  exists.  They  are  not  united  and  organized  as  one  body, 
and  of  course  are  not  in  a  capacity  to  act  together  as  one  body, 
to  promote  any  benevolent  object.  So  that  if  good  is  not  done 
in  some  other  way,  it  will  not  be  done  at  all.  For  every  one 
knows,  that  any  attempt,  in  the  present  state  of  things,  to  bring 
all  Christians  on  earth  to  act  together  in  any  work  of  benevo- 
lence would  be  abortive. 

Do  you  then  use  the  word  church  to  signify  a  collection  or 
congregation  of  Christians  in  a  particular  place  1  And  when 
you  say,  that  the  work  of  benevolence  should  be  undertaken  by 
the  church  in  its  corporate  state,  as  the  only  public  association 
of  men  for  benevolent  purposes  ;  do  you  mean  that  each  local 
churchy  i.  e.  each  congregation  of  Christians,  should  act  as  a 
church,  in  accomplishing  the  work  of  benevolence  ?  According 
to  this  plan,  every  particular  church  would  act  by  itself,  without 
any  visible  connection  with  others,  in  disseminating  the  Scrip- 
tures and  religious  tracts,  in  raising  up  ministers,  and  in  sending 
the  Gospel  to  the  heathen  ;  that  is,  every  single  church  would, 
to  all  intents  and  purposes,  be  a  distinct  Bible  Society,  a  Tract 
Society,  an  Education  Society,  and  a  Missionary  Society.  And 
this  would  be  the  case  with  every  single  church  belonging  to 
every  denomination  of  Christians.  Each  would  exert  its  agency, 
and  pursue  its  object  in  its  own  way,  unconnected  with  others. — 
But  this  mode  of  operation  would  be  attended  with  difficulties 
and  embarrassments  so  manifest  and  so  multiplied,  that  no  one 
could  be  found  to  advocate  it. 

Will  you  then  use  the  word  church  to  denote  the  whole  body 
of  Christians  of  one  particular  denomination,  taken  by  itself; 
the  whole  body  of  Congregationalists,  Presbyterians,  Baptists, 
Episcopalians  and  Methodists,  living  in  this  and  other  lands  ? 
And  when  you  say  the  church  must,  in  every  case,  undertake 
the  work  of  benevolence ;  do  you  mean  that  each  of  these 
classes  or  denominations,  including  all  its  individual  members  in 
different  parts  of  the  world,  taken  collectively,  must  act  together 
in  undertaking  the  work,  and  that  nothing  must  be  done  till  they 
can  be  brought  to  exert  a  united  agency  ?  But  who  can  be 
found  that  will  advocate  a  mode  of  operation  like  this  ?     Aa 
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attempt  to  bring  all  in  difierent  countries,  who  belong  to  either 
of  these  classes,  to  a  visible,  direct  cooperation,  would  be  a  very 
unwise  and  hopeless  attempt. 

Shall  then  the  word  church  denote  the  collective  body  of 
Christians  of  each  denomination^  living  in  a  particular  coim- 
try  1  And  when  you  say  that  the  church,  as  such^  must  do 
any  work  of  benevolence,  b  it  your  meaning,  that  all  Congre- 

fationalists,  and  all  Presbyterians  and  all  Episcopalians  in  the 
Inited  States,  as  distinct  classes  of  Christians,  roust  act  together 
in  such  a  work ;  and  that  nothing  should  be  done,  till  ail  be- 
longing to  each  particular  class,  at  least  a  fair  majority,  shall  be 
brought  to  unite  ?  Few,  I  apprehend,  would  argue  in  favor  of 
such  a  principle ;  and  few  good  men,  duly  awake  to  the  objects 
of  benevolence,  with  whatever  denomination  they  may  be  coo* 
nected,  would  hesitate  to  act  on  another  principle.  It  will  be 
recollected  that  a  majority  of  the  General  Assembly  of  tbe 
Presbyterian  church,  ior  several  years,  refused  to  oi^anize  a 
Board  of  Foreign  Missions ;  yet  Synods,  Presbyteries,  and  indi* 
viduals  of  that  denomination,  who  were  in  favor  of  such  an  or- 
ganization, scrupled  not  to  exert  themselves  in  one  way  and 
another  in  favor  of  that  truly  christian  object.  Nor  has  any 
denomination  of  Christians  doubted  the  propriety  of  acting  in 
the  same  way.  If  only  a  part  of  any  denomination, — say  Coo- 
gregationalists  or  Episcopalians, — are  in  favor  of  any  great  work 
of  benevolence,  shall  that  part  neglect  it  ?  Shall  those  who  are 
ready  to  act,  lie  still,  because  others  are  not  ready  ?  How  has  it 
been  with  different  classes  of  Christians  in  Europe  and  America  ? 
What  has  been  the  commencement  of  action  in  the  Bible  cause, 
in  the  cause  of  Tracts,  Sabbath  schools,  Foreign  Missions  and 
Temperance  ?  And  how  has  each  been  carried  forward  7  Let 
us  look  at  the  history  of  benevolent  undertakings,  both  here  and 
abroad,  and  receive  the  instruction  it  affords. 

But  I  roust  pursue  the  inquiry  further.  Will  you  then  em« 
ploy  the  word  church  to  denote  a  part  of  those  who  belong  to 
a  particular  denomination^  t^s  the  Congregationalists  in  a  par- 
ticular State,  the  Presbyterians  in  a  particular  Synod,  or  the 
Episcopalians  in  a  particular  diocese?  Suppose  such  a  part  of 
those  belonging  to  a  particular  class  of  Christians,  are  of  one 
heart  in  favor  of  soroe  benevolent  object.  Can  any  one  doubt 
the  propriety  of  their  uniting  their  endeavors,  on  any  plan  which 
they  may  prefer,  to  accomplish  it  ?  Now  if  this  plan  should  go 
extensively  into  operation,  there  would  be  a  distinct  oi^gaoixa- 
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tion,  (in  an  ecclesiastical  form,  if  you  please,)  of  the  CoDgrega- 
tionalists,  the  Baptists,  the  Episcopalians,  etc.,  in  Massachusetts, 
in  Maine,  in  Connecticut  etc.,  and  of  Presbyterians  in  other 
parts,  for  the  whole  range  of  benevolent  purposes.  Accordingly, 
the  various  benevolent  enterprises  of  the  day  would  be  under- 
taken, not  by  the  church  of  Christ  in  Massachusetts  or  any 
other  State^  acting  together  as  one  body^  but  by  several  distinct 
parts  of  it,  each  part  acting  independently  of  the  others.  Now 
if  by  the  church  you  mean  such  a  portion  of  one  denomination 
of  Christians,  as  live  in  one  part  of  the  country  ;  then  these 
benevolent  enterprises,  thus  conducted,  might  be  said  to  be  con- 
ducted by  the  church. 

But  while  the  mode  of  proceeding  just  described  might  in 
present  circumstances,  be  proper ;  there  would  be  several  diffi- 
culties not  to  be  overlooked,  respecting  the  manner  of  treating 
the  subject. — It  would  be  a  manifest   impropriety  of  language 
to  call  a  small  portion  of  the  whole  body  of  Christians,  and  a 
small  portion  of  a  single  denomination  of  Christians,  the  church 
of  Christ : — as  manifest  a  solecism,  as  to  call  a  single  town  or 
county,  the  nation^  or  a  single  nation,  the  world.     And  it  is  very 
questionable,  whether  the  particular  portion  of  Christians,  and 
the  particular  poition  of  one  denomination  of  Christians,  above 
specified,  can  be  called  a  church.     A  church  may  properly 
signify  a  particular  society  or  congregation  of  Christians,  united 
together  for  the  worship  of  God  in  one  place.     But  with  what 
propriety  can  we  call  the  general  body  of  Congregationalists  in 
Massachusetts,  a  church  1     And  with  what  propriety  can  we 
call  the  Presbyterians  belonging  to  one  Presbytery  or  Synod,  a 
church  1    In  truth,  the  general  body  of  Congregationalists  in 
Massachusetts  cannot  be  called  either  a  church  or  the  church. 
Nor  can  they  be  called  a  Congregational  church,  or  the  Con* 
gregational  church.     Nor  can  the  Presbyterians,  composing  a 
Presbytery  or  Synod,  be  called  either  a  church  or  the  church,-— 
or,  a  PresbyterianchuTchjOr  the  Presbyterian  church.   The  same 
as  to  other  denominations.     A  Congregational,  Presbyterian,  or 
Episcopal  church  is  a  body  of  Christians  smaller  than  what  is 
here  intended ;  while  the  Congregational,  Presbyterian,  or  Epis* 
copal  church  is  larger. 

Here  one  difficulty  comes  up  after  another.  It  is  said,  that 
the  Scriptures  authorize  only  one  public  association  of  men  for 
benevolent  purposes^  which  u,  the  church  of  Christ ;  that  this 
is  the  only  divine  institution^  and  the  only  institution  to  be  used 
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for  the  spread  of  the  Qospely  etc,  and  that  any  thing  which  is 
added  to  this,  vitiates  the  church,  and  dishonors  God.  Now 
where  do  we  find  this  one  public  association  of  men,  this  oik 
divine  institution,  which  is  to  accomplish  every  benevolent  ob- 
ject ?  Is  there  any  such  thing  on  the  face  of  the  earth  ?  I  do 
not  ask,  whether  there  should  be  a  body  of  men  answering  to 
this  description ;  but  whether  there  is  such  a  body.  If  it  exists, 
where  is  it  found  ?  Where,  in  any  part  of  the  world,  or  in  all 
parts  together,  can  you  fix  your  eye  upon  one  public  association 
of  men  for  benevolent  purposes, — one  and  only  one  divine  insti- 
tution,  which  is  adequate  to  accomplish  every  good  object  ?  If 
all  the  followers  of  Christ  were  united  and  organized  into  one 
great,  harmonious  body,  that  body  surely  could  be  found.  But, 
it  does  not  exist.  And  if  benevolent  objects  are  not  to  be  ac- 
complished, except  by  this  one  public  association  of  men,  they 
are  not  to  be  accomplished  at  all. 

Is  then  that  one  divine  institution,  that  one  public  assoda- 
tion  of  men  found  in  each  of  the  different  denominations  of 
evangelical  Christians  ?     Does  the  one  and  the  only  divine  in- 
stitution show  itself  in  the  Congregational,  the  Presbyterian, 
the  Baptist,  the  Episcopal  denomination,  etc.  ?     If  by  that  one 
public  association  is  meant,  what  would  seem  to  be  meant  by 
tt,  the  organization  of  GoiTs  people  on  earth  into  one  visible 
body  for  the  accomplishment  of  his  benevolent  designs  ;  then,  as 
I  have  before  said,  there  is  no  such  thing  in  existence.     Theibl- 
lowers  of  Christ  are  divided  into  a  great  number  of  pardes,  each 
party  organized  in  a  manner  different  from  others,  and  for  the 
most  part  acting  separately  from  others,  and  not  unfrequentiy  io 
opposition  to  others.     Now  is  this  dividing  of  the  Christjan 
world  into  parties,  or  sects,  in  accordance  with  the  will  of  God  ? 
Is  it  the  divine  institution,  that  there  should  be,  as  there  actually 
is,  a  multitude  of  distinct  and  separate  public  associations  of 
Christians,  formed  on  different  principles,  bearing  di&rent  names, 
having  no  visible  connection  with  each  other,  and  often  acting 
against  each  other  ?     Is  all  this  according  to  the  word  of  God  ? 
Far  from  it.     Every  sober  man  must  acknowledge  that  the  ex- 
istence of  these  various  and  clashing  sects  is  a  wide  departure 
from  the  precepts  and  the  spirit  of  Christianity ;  that  these  diA 
ferent  and  separate  associations  and  denominations  of  Cbristiaos 
are  institutions  devised  by  man's  wisdom,  and  established  by  his 
authority,  in  opposition  to  the  authority  of  God.     And  yet  there 
is  no  other  church  of  Christ  on  earth,  but  what  is  maide  up  of 
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these  different  denominations.  What  now  shall  be  done  ?  Shall 
the  attempt  be  made  to  bring  all  Christians  to  unite  in  one  body, 
one  public  association ;  and  shall  the  attempt  be  continued  till 
such  a  visible  union  is  effected  ?  And  shall  we  adopt  the  prin- 
ciploy  that  no  great  work  of  love  is  to  be  undertaken,  till  Chris- 
tians are  thus  united,  and  so  fitted  to  act  harmoniously  in  ac- 
complishing the  objects  of  benevolence  ?  Christians  at  large 
have  certainly,  by  their  divisions,  deviated  from  the  standard  of 
holy  writ,  and  have  thereby  involved  themselves  and  the  cause 
of  their  Master,  in  great  difficulty.  In  all  this  they  are  verily 
guilty  before  God.  But  because  they  have  sinned  in  this  mat- 
ter, shall  they  sin  in  every  thing  else  ?  Because  they  have 
left  undone  the  duty  of  maintaining  a  complete  unity  among 
themselves,  shall  they  leave  all  other  duties  undone  ?  Because 
they  have  disobeyed  those  divine  precepts  which  require  them 
all  to  be  one,  and  which  respect  them  in  their  associate  capa- 
city as  constituting  the  kingdom  of  Christ ;  shall  they  also  diso- 
bey those  precepts  which  respect  them  in  their  individual  capa- 
city y  and  require  them  to  relieve  the  distressed,  to  instruct  the 
ignorant,  to  labor  for  the  spread  of  the  Gospel  and  the  conver- 
sion of  sinners,  and  to  do  good  to  all  men  ?  And  if  a  smaller  or 
larger  number  of  individual  Christians  find  that  they  can  unite 
together  in  accomplishing  any  labor  of  love  to  which  they  are 
called  by  the  word  of  God,  and  are  satisfied  that  such  union 
will  aid  their  eiSbrts  and  contribute  to  their  success  ;  what  shall 
hinder  them  from  uniting  ?  And  may  not  the  union  and  united 
action  of  those  who  are  prepared  for  it,  be  among  the  most 
effectual  means  of  bringing  about  a  larger  union,  and  of  has- 
tening the  time  when  Christians  every  where  shall  unite  and 
act  together  ? 

But  it  may  be  said,  such  a  union  of  individual  Christians,  as 
that  just  mentioned,  instead  of  being  a  divine  institution,  is 
altogether  of  man's  devising ;  and  consequently  it  cannot  be  a 
fit  and  lawful  means  of  spreading  the  gospel,  and  doing  good  in 
other  ways.  But  is  such  a  union  of  individual  Christians  for 
benevolent  purposes  any  more  a  matter  of  man's  devising,  than 
the  union  of  individual  Christians  in  a  distinct  and  separate 
denomination  ?  And  is  it  any  farther  from  being  a  divine 
institution  ?  Why  then  should  it  be  regarded  as  less  fit  for  the 
accomplishment  of  the  objects  of  benevolence?  I  know  it  may 
be  said,  that  God  authorizes  Christians  to  form  themselves  into 
an  ecclesiastical  body,  a  church  state,  and  in  that  state,  to  labor 
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for  the  conversion  of  sinners  and  the  enlargement  of  Christ's 
kingdom.  But  does  God  authorize  Christians  to  form  them- 
selves into  such  ecclesiastical  bodies  as  now  exist,  i.  e.  distinct 
and  separate  ecclesiastical  sects  or  denominations  ?  Does  not  the 
Apostle  Paul  earnestly  protest  against  it  ?  (See  1  Cor.  3:  1-^4, 
and  many  other  places,)  and  is  not  the  existence  of  such  sects 
a  standing  subject  of  lamentation  with  all  enlightened  Christians  ? 
Much  is  said  against  the  associations  of  benevolent  individuab 
for  benevolent  purposes,  because  they  are  formed  volvmiaribf^ 
in  contradistinction  to  what  is  expressly  of  divine  appointment. 
But  are  these  benevolent  associations  more  voluntary ,  and  more 
in  contradistinction  to  what  is  expressly  of  divine  appointmenty 
than  the  combining  of  Christians  into  separate  sects  in  an 
ecclesiastical  form  ? 

What  then  is  to  be  done  ?  Let  me  ask,  what  is  done,  even 
by  those  who  contend  that  every  thing  should  be  done  by  that 
one  association  of  men,  which  the  word  of  God  expressly 
authorizes,  and  by  no  other  ?  Why,  each  separate  sect  or  de- 
nomination, though  existing  in  that  separate  state  in  direct 
opposition  to  the  divine  institution,  goes  on  and  acts,  a$  a  dis- 
tinct and  separate  and  voluntary  associationf  in  accomplishing 
every  great  and  good  object,  and  seems  not  to  doubt  that  all  is 
right.  Yes,  even  those,  who  maintain  that  every  thing  should 
be  done  by  that  one  public  association  of  men  which  the 
Bible  authorizes,  act  in  this  way,  i.  e.  by  uniting  together  as 
a  distinct  denominationy  separate  from  the  great  body  of  good 
men  who  constitute  the  real  church  of  Christ,  (a  proceeding  &r 
from  being  authorized  by  the  Bible ;)  or,  when  they  cannot 
bring  their  whole  denomination  to  unite,  they  bring  a  part  of  it 
to  unite  ;  and  with  that  part,  even  if  it  be  a  small  part,  they 
undertake  the  business  of  christian  benevolence.  I  do  not 
mention  this  to  object  to  it.  But  it  is  manifestly  in  direct 
opposition  to  the  principle,  that  nothing  should  be  done,  except 
by  the  one  divinely  authorized  public  association  of  meny  the 
church  of  Christ.  For  plainly,  those  members  of  the  de- 
nomination who  are  prepared  to  act  together,  are  not  the 
church  of  Christ,  Nor  is  the  whole  denomination  the  church 
of  Christ,  If  you  say,  they  are  a  part  of  the  church  ; — so  are 
any  individual  Christians  who  choose  to  unite  together  in  doing 
good. 

To  maintain  that  an  ecclesiastical  organization  is  the  only  one 
which  can  properly  prosecute  the  work  of  benevolence  on  a 
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large  scale,  would  be  attended  with  special  difficulty  among  the 
Congregationalists  in  Massachusetts,  and  in  other  paits  of  New 
England.  For,  except  particular  churches,  and  a  lew  Consocia- 
tions, we  have  no  permanent  ecclesiastical  organization.  And 
tliis  want  of  ecclesiastical  organization  makes  it  impracticable 
for  us  to  do  any  thing  on  a  large  scale,  in  an  ecclesiastical  way. 
For  example  :  The  Congregationalists  in  Massachusetts  cannot 
engage  in  the  missionary  work  ecclesiastically y  unless  the 
members  of  all  the  churches  meet  in  one  great  assembly  and 
act  together  in  sending  forth  missionaries,  or  appoint  representa- 
tives to  act  in  their  stead.  The  6rst  cannot  be  thought  of. 
As  to  the  second  method,  how  important  soever  we  may  con- 
sider an  ecclesiastical  body,  representing  the  Congregationalists 
in  Massachusetts ;  yet  we  have  none.  The  Convention  of 
Congregational  ministers,  the  Pastoral  Association,  the  General 
Association,  and  the  several  district  Associations,  are  all  clerical 
bodies,  having  no  delegates  from  the  churches,  and  not  being 
themselves  representatives  of  the  churches.  The  General 
Association  is  indeed  a  representative  body  ;  but  it  is  merely 
c/ertco/,  and  is  made  up  of  delegates  from  other  clerical  bodies. 
Now  suppose  we  were,  at  this  time,  to  begin  the  work  of  For- 
eign Missions,  as  we  did  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago.  Should 
we  call  all  the  churches  to  come  together  in  one  great  body  ? 
Or  sliould  we  mvite  them  to  send  delegates  to  form  a  Foreign 
Missionary  Society  ?  But  what  if  they  should  refuse  ?  Besides 
on  the  principle  under  consideration,  who  toould  have  a  right 
to  send  forth  such  a  caUy  unless  previously  authorized  by  the 
churches  1  And  if  any  individuals  should  venture  to  do  it,  might 
they  not  be  charged  with  an  unwarrantable  assumption  of 
ecclesiastical  power  ?  Should  then  the  Qeneral  Association 
undertake  the  work  ?  But  the  General  Association  is  not  the 
churchy  nor  is  it  a  body  which  represents  the  church  ?  It  is  not 
an  ecclesiastical,  but  a  clerical  body.  And  if  it  should  do  any 
thing  in  the  name  of  the  churches,  or  any  thing  involving  the 
churches  in  any  obligation  ;  would  it  not  be  regarded  as  clerical 
usurpation  ?  Would  there,  then,  be  no  way  to  begin  the  work 
of  Foreign  Missions  ?  Might  not  the  members  of  the  General 
Association,  or  any  other  ministers  or  Christians,  in  compliance 
with  the  commands  of  God,  engage  in  the  business  themselveSf 
as  individuals  1  And  might  they  not  propose  it  to  others  to  join 
with  them  ?  Doubtless  they  might.  The  members  of  the 
General  Association  in  1810  actually  did  this,  as  a  clerical  body. 
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without  claimiDgany  ecclesiastical  power.  But  they  had  oodS- 
dence  in  the  churches,  on  whom  the  success  of  their  under- 
taking depended,  and  trusted  that  through  the  mercy  of  God, 
so  good  a  cause  would  be  patronized.  Nor  did  they  trust  in 
vain.  That  beginning  of  the  missionary  work  has  been  a 
plant,  which  though  small  at  first,  has  grown  up  and  beooroe  a 
great  tree,  the  leaves  whereof  are  for  the  healing  of  the  nations. 

Is  it  said,  that  those  who  commenced  that  important  work, 
should  have  postponed  it  till  they  had  brought  the  churches  to 
a  readiness  to  engage  in  it  ?  But  this  might  have  required  long 
continued  efforts  on  the  part  of  those  who  were  disposed  to  be 
active  in  the  work.  And  then,  upon  the  principle  of  the  ob- 
jector, how  could  they  with  propriety  have  made  these  eflbrts, 
without  having  been  in  any  way  authorized  by  the  churches  ? 
And  if  they  had  themselves  delayed  ail  action  in  the  cause  of 
missions  till  they  had  persuaded  the  ciiurches  to  unite  in  the 
work,  they  might,  on  this  very  account  have  failed  of  persuading 
them.  For  in  all  probability,  the  only  successJiU  appeal  to  the 
churches  depended  on  the  actucd  and  vigorous  proseeuiian  of 
the  worJc  of  missionsy  for  a  time^  by  those  who  were  its  hearty 
and  active  friendsy  and  on  the  evidence  derived  from  aclcnowU 
edged  factSy  that  it  might  be  prosecuted  with  success. 

if  you  ask,  to  whom  a  missionary,  or  other  voluntary  sodety, 
formed  in  the  usual  way,  are  responsible  ?    I  ask,  to  whom  is  an 
Association,  or  Consociation,  or  Presbytery,  or  Synod  responsi- 
ble ?  Either  of  these  bodies,  undertaking  the  cause  of  missions 
alone,  acts  on  its  own  responsibility,  except  that  it  is  responsible 
to  the  Christian  public,  and  especially  to  God.     But  you  say, 
the  Association,  Consociation,  Presbytery  or  Synod  intrust  the 
missionary  business  to  a  Board  of  Directors,  and  that  this  Board 
are  responsible  to  the  body  which  appoints  them  ?  The  same  is 
true   in  the  other  case.       A  missionary  society   intrust  the 
business  of  missions  to  a  Board  or  Committee  ;  and  this  Board 
or  Committee  are  responsible  to  the  Society.     There  is  an 
equal  responsibility  in  both  cases,  and  created  in  the  same  way. 
And  why  are  not  the  interests  of  the  Society  equally  safe,  if 
the  men  who  constitute  the  bodyy  acting  as  a  missionary  sodetVy  * 
and  the  men  who  are  appointed  as  directorsy   are  equauy 
numerous  and  equally  inteuigenty  pious  and  faithfid  J    Tlie 
circumstance  of  their  acting  as  members  of  a  clerical  or  an 
ecclesiastical  body,   cannot   give  security  to  the   missionary 
interest  committed  to  them,  unless  they  are  intelligent,  trust- 
worthy and  faithful  in  their  individual  capacity. 
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Id  view  of  the  foregoing  remarks,  I  cannot  but  think,  that 
those  who  affirm,  that  benevolent  works  $hould  he  undertaken 
by  the  church  of  Christy  and.  by  that  only,  in  an  exact  ecclesp- 
€istical  fomiy  will  find  the  position  difficult,  embarrassing,  and 
untenable. 

Christians  are  united  together  in  the  form  of  a  church,  or  in 
the  form  of  churches,  for  very  obvious  and  important  purposes ; 
and  this  church  form  is  evidently  adapted  to  accomplish  these 

!>urposes.  And  why  may  not  Christians  be  united  in  other 
brms  for  other  important  purposes  7  And  why  may  not  other 
forms  of  union  be  best  adapted  to  accomplish  these  other  pur- 
poses ?  Is  it  not  so  in  our  civil  state  ?  Our  being  united  together 
as  Towns,  Counties,  States,  and  a  nation,  is  manifestly  suited 
to  various  important  purposes  ;  but  not  to  all  purposes.  For 
weighty  reasons  we  judge  it  best  to  form  other  associations  for 
literary,  charitable,  agricultural,  mercantile,  and  moral  objects. 
An  attempt  to  accomplish  all  these  by  acting  as  Towns, 
Counties,  etc.  would  embarrass  and  shackle  all  our  movements, 
and  end  in  disappointment. 

It  may  be  said,  that,  if  Towns,  Counties,  States,  and  the 
nation  were  what  they  should  be  and  acted  as  they  ought,  in 
the  capacity  of  civil  corporations,  they  would  be  competent  to 
do  all  that  could  be  done  in  promoting  evenr  good  object. 
Now,  although  this  is  not  perfectly  evident,  l  will  admit  it. 
But  these  civil  bodies  are  not  what  they  should  be.  And  the 
question  is,  can  every  important  design  be  carried  into  effect  by 
their  agency,  they  being  what  they  are  1  Is  there  no  occasion 
for  other  Associations  ?  And  may  not  other  Associations  be 
better  adapted,  than  those  above  mentioned,  to  various  im- 
portant objects  ?  And  if  the  laws  of  the  land  should  prohibit  all 
other  Associations  of  men,  and  require  that  every  thing  should 
be  done  by  these  civil  bodies,  would  it  not  cramp  the  active 
spirit  of  the  community,  and  hinder  their  useful  exertions  ?  Is  it 
not  generally  by  the  genius  and  enterprise  of  individualsy 
sometimes  acting  by  themselves,  but  more  commonly  forming 
themselves  into  smaller  or  larger  associations,  that  the  com-^ 
munity  at  large  is  advanced  in  the  useful  arts  and  sciences,  and 
in  all  social  andj[civil  advantages  ?  And  why  may  not  the  same 
hold  in  respect  to  the  objects  of  Christian  benevolence  I 
Church  organization  is  a  divine  institution,  and  is  suited  to 
various  and  momentous  purposes.     And  say,  if  you  please,  that 
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if  the  church  at  large  were  what  it  should  be,  it  is  suited,  id  its 
appropriate  organization  as  a  church,  to  all  important  pur- 
poses. But  the  church  is  so  far  from  what  it  should  be, — ^it  b 
so  divided  into  sects  and  parties,  in  which  there  is  so  little 
holiness  and  so  much  sin,  tiiat  it  is  by  no  means  suited,  in  its 
present  state,  to  the  vai ious  objects  of  benevolence.  You  can- 
not bring  the  whole  church  on  earth  to  act  together  as  one 
organized  body,  in  disseminating  the  Bible,  or  in  sending  the 
Gospel  to  the  heathen.  And  you  may  not  be  aUe  at  once  to 
bring  all  who  belong  to  a  particular  denomination,  or  any  con- 
siderable part  of  them,  to  act  together  in  such  a  work,  in  an 
ecclesiastical  way.  Will  you  therefore  do  nothing?  If  you 
have  a  little  company  of  fifty  or  a  hundred,  who  are  of  the 
same  mind  with  you  ;  will  you  lie  still  because  others  are  of  a 
different  mind  ?  Will  you  extinguish  tlie  benevolence  and  zeal 
which  God  has  kindled  up  in  your  breast,  and  deprive  tbe 
world  of  the  benefit  of  its  influence,  and  hinder  the  accomplish- 
ment of  that  great  work  of  love,  which  may  be  accomplished, 
if  you,  with  a  few  others,  will  resolutely  commence  it,  and  move 
others  by  your  example  ? 

As  to  the  Congregationalists  in  Massachusetts  and  other 
parts  of  New  England,  to  whom  I  have  already  referred, — if 
they  act  at  all,  they  must  act  in  a  way  correspondent  with  their 
condition.  But  you  may  say,  they  should  forthwith  change 
their  condition,  and  put  themselves  into  an  ecclesiastical  state, 
suited  to  the  great  objects  of  benevolence  which  are  now 
presented  before  them?  Suppose  then  this  change  to  be  de- 
sirable, and  suppose  it  to  be  practicable  too,  in  consistency  with 
Congregational  principles ;  as  would  appear  from  the  ecclesias- 
tical state  of  Connecticut.  Still  while  Congregationalists  in 
Massachusetts  retain  their  present  opinions,  as  they  have  a  right 
to  do,  on  the  subject  of  church  government,  the  proposed 
change  cannot  take  place.  Must  we  then  abstain  from  all 
effi>rts  to  evangelize  the  heathen  ?  And  if  our  present  ecclesias- 
tical state  is  to  remain  for  generations  to  come,  must  we,  through 
all  those  generations,  still  do  nothing  for  the  conversion  of  the 
heathen  ?  Because  we  are  not  prepared  to  act  in  the  way 
which  you  think  to  be  the  best,  shall  we  not  act  at  all  ?  And,  to 
go  where  they  have  a  settled  ecclesiastical  organization ;  be- 
cause tlie  clergy  and  people  of  the  church  of  England  are  not 
disposed,  as  a  church,  to  engage  in  the  missionary  work  ;  shall 
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those  who  are  disposed,  do  nothing?  If  men  of  a  missionary  spirit 
belonging  to  the  church  of  England,  and  those  belonging  to  the 
church  of  Scotland,  and  if  men  of  such  a  spirit  among  the  Dis- 
senters in  Great  Britain,  and  in  'New  England,  had  acted  on  this 
principle,  where  would  have  heen  all  those  benevolent  institu- 
tions which  have  been  originated  there  and  here,  and  which  have 
not  only  been  succ«essfiil  in  accomplishing  the  object  directly 
aimed  at,  but  have  awakened  the  spirit  of  Christian  compassion 
and  love  in  the  minds  of  multitudes  who  stood  aloof,  and  induced 
them  to  enlist  heartily  in  the  same  work  ?  From  the  beginning  of 
these  benevolent  operations,  it  has  been  constantly  affirmed  and 
demonstrated  to  be  the  duty  of  the  whole  Christian  church, 
and  of  all  particular,  local  churches,  and  of  all  denominations 
and  classes  of  Christians,  to  send  the  Gospel  to  the  heathen. 
But  nominal  Christians  generally  have  been  lamentably  remiss 
in  regard  to  this  duty ;  and  there  has  been  only  a  comparatively 
small  number  in  different  parts  of  Christendom  who  have 
oordiidly  given  themselves  to  the  work.  This  small  number  of 
iaithful  ministers  and  Christians  have  not  been  able  to  do  what 
they  would ;  but  they  have  done  what  they  could.  They 
would  have  rejoiced  to  see  all  Christians  on  earth,  of  all  de- 
nominations united  in  this  work,  and  laboring  as  subjects  of  the 
same  glorious  Lord  and  King,  to  extend  his  peaceful  reign  over 
the  whole  world.  But  as  this  could  not  be,  they  had  no 
alternative  left,  but  to  abandon  the  work  altogether,  or  to  bring 
as  many  as  they  found  like-minded,  to  shake  off  their  slumbers, 
and  in  good  earnest  to  join  with  them  in  beginning  this  long, 
neglected  work.  Thanks  to  God  that  they  determined  upon 
this  course ;  and  with  what  wisdom,  zeal  and  success  they 
have  pursued  it,  the  world  knows. 

Now  let  it  be  remembered,  that  the  Congregationalists  could 
not,  to  this  day,  have  done  any  thing,  as  an  ecdetiastical  body; 
for  they  have  not  been  formed  in  such  a  body.  And  we  know 
too  that  the  majority  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church  have  not  till  recently  undertiucen  the  work  of 
Foreign  Missions ;  and  probably  would  not  have  done  it  now, 
bad  not  smaller  portions  of  that  church  commenced  it  before. 
And  even  now,  the  church  of  England  at  large  is  very  far  from 
being  prepared  to  engage  in  the  missionary  enterprise. 

I  must  therefore  proceed  to  say,  that  it  is  evidently  expedient, 
and  of  great  importance,  to  leave  the  door  open  for  different 
modes  of  action  in  promoting  the  objects  of  benevolence.    To 
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maintain^  that  every  thing  which  is  to  be  done  ibr  refiyrmiog  and 
saving  the  world,  must  be  done  in  one  and  the  same  way ;  and 
to  regard  whatever  is  done  in  any  other  way,  with  dissatis&ctioD 
or  indifference,  would  in  ray  view  betray  a  very  narrow  way  of 
thinking,  and  a  disposition  to  oppose  the  manifest  leadings  of 
divine  providence.  The  great  Apostle  showed  himself  to  be 
of  a  very  different  mind  from  this,  when,  looking  at  the  preach- 
ing of  Christ  by  men  of  different  characters,  and  soane  of  them 
very  unfriendly  to  himself,  he  expressed  the  feelings  of  his 
heart  in  these  remarkable  words :  '^  Notwithstandmg,  every 
way,  whether  in  pretence  or  in  truth,  Christ  is  preached ;  and 
I  therein  do  rejoice,  yea,  and  I  will  rejoice."  NoUe  spirit ! 
worthy  to  be  imitated  by  all  who  preach  the  same  gospel,  and 
serve  the  same  divine  Master !  To  attempt  to  bring  Christiani 
of  every  denomination,  and  in  all  circumstances,  to  think  and 
act  in  the  same  way  in  regard  to  the  objects  of  benevoleiioey 
would  be  as  fruitless,  as  to  attempt  to  bring  them  all  to  thbk 
alike  respecting  church  government,  and  the  outward  fixms  of 
worship.  The  state  of  Christendom  b  far  from  what  it  should 
be ;  and  many  evils  exist  which  cannot  at  present  be  remedied. 
Let  us  employ  our  talents  upon  objects  which  are  of  the 
greatest  importance,  and  which  we  may  have  some  prospect  of 
accomplishmg.  Let  us  do  all  the  good  we  can  in  present 
circumstances.  And  as  we  cannot  induce  all  Christians  to  do 
good  in  the  way  which  we  prefer,  let  us  be  willing  they  should 
do  good  in  their  own  way.  And  though  we  may  imagine  that 
more  good  would  be  done,  if  they  should  all  adopt  our  way ; 
still  let  us  rejoice  that  they  do  a  less  degree  of  good,  rather  than 
none.  We  may  think  it  best  that  all  efibrts  in  the  cause  of 
benevolence  should  be  made  by  an  ecclesiastical  organizatkm ; 
or  we  may  think  they  should  be  made  by  voluntary  associations. 
But  whether  we  prefer  the  one,  or  the  other,  many  Christians 
will  differ  from  us,  and  will  act,  if  they  act  at  all,  in  another 
way.  Why  should  we  oppose  them?  Why  be  disquieted, 
provided  they  allow  us  the  same  liberty  which  they  ask  fcr 
themselves  ?  Why  not  say  in  the  spirit  of  the  Aposde :  Nai" 
VfUhstanding,  every  waVy  whether  mf  an  ecclesiasitcal  or  a  voir 
vntary  organization^  the  glad  tidtngs  are  proclaimed  to  the 
perishing ;  and  toe  therein  do  rtjoice^  yen,  md  we  wiU  rqoiee. 
We  cannot  govern  the  world.  We  cannot  control  the  judg- 
ments and  wills  of  our  fellow  Christians.  And  God  hiB  not 
called  us  to  do  it.    Let  us  give  it  up,  and   that  che^ully 
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and  kindly.  Far  away  from  us  be  all  contracted  views, 
all  jealousy,  envy,  unholy  emulation,  and  party-spirit.  Let  us 
look  with  candor  and  forbearance,  and  with  sincere,  expansive 
benevolence,  upon  all  who  differ  from  us.  Let  our  desire 
for  the  conversion  of  the  heathen  and  the  increase  of  the 
church  be  so  strong,  that  we  shall  heartily  rejoice  in  it,  whether 
accomplished  by  our  own  labors,  or  the  labors  of  others. 
When  those  of  one  denomination  make  report  of  the  good 
which,  throu^  the  blessing  of  God,  they  have  accomplished  ; 
Jet  themy  with  equal  gratitude^  mention  the  good  which  other 
denominations  have  accomplished.  When  those  who  prefer 
volwUary  movements,  make  report  of  their  success ;  let  them  be 
sure  to  notice  also  the  success  of  those  who  prefer  to  act  in  an 
ecclesiastical  way.  And  let  those  who  prefer  this  way,  never 
forget  to  notice  what  is  done  by  those  who  prefer  the  other 
way.  Oh !  it  is  enough  to  make  our  hearts  swell  with  joy,  to 
think  of  the  full  exercise  of  this  spirit  of  mutual  candor,  and 
mutual  justice,  and  hearty  good-will,  among  the  different  classes 
of  Christians  !  This  excellent  spirit  has  begun  to  show  itself  in 
our  country.  May  its  happy  influence  pervade  all  our  hearts, 
and  all  our  public  and  private  transactions.  If  we  would  con- 
form to  the  precepts  of  our  religion — if  we  would  prevent 
bitterness  and  strife  and  envy  and  evil  speaking — ^if  we  would 
shine  as  lights  in  the  world,  and  be  successful  in  promoting  the 
welfare  of  Christ's  kingdom ;  let  us  cherish  this  candid,  im- 
partial, kind,  generous  disposition,  and  endeavor  to  difiuse  it 
among  our  fellow  Christians.  And  if  the  case  requires,  let 
some  portion  of  the  zeal,  whksh  we  have  laid  out  in  opposing 
those  good  men  who  differ  from  us,  be  henceforth  laid  out  in 
correcting  our  own  faults,  and  in  cultivating  this  benevolent, 
Cbristlike  spirit  towards  the  followers  of  Christ  of  every  name 
and  every  party. 

To  those  who  are  advocates  for  one  mode  of  doing  good  in 
preference  to  other  modes,  let  me  say ; — ^Brethren,  why  should 
there  be  any  strife  ?  Ought  we  not  to  grant  to  others  the  same 
rights,  as  we  claim  for  ourselves, — the  rights  of  conscience,  and 
free  agency  ?  We  may  think  it  strange  that  our  arguments  do 
not  convince  our  brethren ;  and  they  may  think  it  equally 
strange,  that  their  arguments  do  not  convince  us.  Perhaps  we 
may  charge  them  with  prejudice.  And  is  it  not  possible  that 
we  may  be  chargeable  with  the  same  ?     Are  we  not  liaUe  to 
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some  improper  bias?  Have  we  never  erred  id  judgment? 
And  may  we  not  hereafter  discover  some  error  in  our  present 
views  ? 

Tliere  are  not  a  few  men  of  sincere  benevolence  and  integ- 
rity, who  are  afraid  to  admit  the  principle  of  Voluntary  Assodt- 
tions,  because  indiscreet,  extravagant,  or  ambitious  men  have 
made  use  of  it  to  sanction  disorderly  and  pernicious  measures. 
The  principle,  1  allow,  may  be  abused,  and  be  made  the  occa- 
sion of  great  evil.     And  so  may  the  principle  of  ecclesiastical 
organization.     If  the  argument  is  valid  against  one,  it  b  so 
against  the  other.     Let  all  the  error,  superstition,  despotism, 
])ersecution,  and  cruelty,  whibh  have  been  found  in  ecclesiasti- 
cal bodies,  and  have  been  promoted  and  acted  out  by  tbem,  and 
by  their  authorized  ministers,  be  fairly  set  forth ;  and  would  not 
the  amount  of  the  evil  be  fearfully  great  ?     Would  it  not  far  ex- 
ceed that  which  has  resulted  from   Voluntary   AssociaUons? 
What  then  ?     Is  the  abuse  or  perversion  of  a  thing  any  argu- 
ment against  the  thing  itself?    By  no  means.    It  b  indeed  true, 
that  the  experience  we  have  had  of  the  evils  resulting  from  the 
abuse  of  any  just  and  important  principle,  should  excite  os  to 
exercise  all  possible  diligence  and  care  in  order  to  giiard  against 
such  abuse  in  future ;  but  it  is  no  reason  for  abandoning  the 
principle  itself.     As  to  the  subject  now  before  us ;  instoul  of 
setting  ourselves  in  opposition  to  the  principle  of  Voluntaiy  As- 
sociations,— a  principle  which  is  in  itself  blameless,  and  which 
has  been  productive  of  immense  good,  and  is,  in  some  circum- 
stances, indbpensable  to  the  welfare  of  the  church  ; — instead  of 
setting  ourselves  in  opposition  to  this  principle,  let  us  employ 
all  the  wisdom  we  have  acquired  to  give  it  a  right  direction,  and 
to  prevent  its  being  turned  to  a  bad  use  by  heated,  reckless,  or 
unprincipled  men.     Thb  is  our  proper  business  at  the  present 
day.     And  in  this  important  business  it  is  hoped  that  mmisters 
and  Christians  will  act  with  more  and  more  union  and  zeal.    A 
little  more  of  this  union  and  zeal,  added  to  a  disposition  to  profit 
by  experience,  and  the  great  end  is  secured, — the  order  of  the 
church  and  the  interests  of  pure  religion  are  safe,  without  break- 
ing in  upon  a  principle,  which  has  been  and  still  may  be  pro- 
ductive of  so  much  good. 

But  here  one  caution  is  required.  We  have  seen  and  de- 
plored the  abuse  of  the  "  Voluntary  Principle,''  in  some  instan- 
ces, and  the  disorder  and  desolation  which  have  followed  in  its 
train.     In  consequence  of  this,  are  we  not  in  danger  of  disre- 
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gardlng  the  immeasurable  benefits  which  the  principle  has  pro- 
duced  ?  The  good  which  has  been  accomplished  by  Voluntary 
Societies  in  the  various  departments  of  Christian  benevolence, 
ought  to  be  remembered  with  the  most  devout  gratitude.  The 
events  which  have  given  distinction  and  glory  to  the  last  fifty 
years,  and  for  which  continual  thanks  are  offered  up  to  God,  by 
innumerable  multitudes  in  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe — ^tbese 
blessed  events  have,  for  the  most  part,  been  brought  about  by 
the  agency  of  Voluntary  Societies.  Now  would  it  not  betray 
an  unbecoming  state  of  mind  in  us,  if  we  should  be  so  absorbed 
with  the  contemplation  of  the  evils  which,  in  some  instances, 
have  been  occasioned  by  the  perversion  of  the  Voluntary  Prin- 
ciple, as  to  lose  sight  of  the  great  amount  of  good  which  has 
been  effected  by  its  legitimate  action  ?  Better  err  on  the  other 
side ; — better  be  so  absorbed  witn  the  contemplation  of  the  im- 
measurable good,  as  to  lose  sight  of  the  evil  which  has  come  in. 
But  it  is  best  of  all  to  avoid  error  on  both  sides ; — on  one  side 
to  notice  the  whole  extent  of  good,  and  duly  to  estimate  its 
value ;  and  on  the  other  side,  to  keep  a  watchful  eye  upon  the 
evils  which  have  stolen  in  upon  us  through  the  folly  or  rashness 
of  men,  and  to  adopt  the  most  wise  and  energetic  measures  to 
remove  them,  and  to  shut  the  door  against  their  occurrence  in 
future.  But  at  the  present  day  are  there  not  faults  apparent 
on  both  sides  ?  Do  we  not  find  men  who  celebrate  the  happy  re- 
sults of  Voluntary  Societies,  with  incessant  raptures, — ^who 
speak  of  them  as  though  they  were  in  no  case  mingled  with  any 
portion  of  evil,  and  who  seem  to  see  nothing  but  unqualified  and 
unbounded  good  ?  On  the  other  hand,  do  we  not  find  those, 
who  keep  so  vigilant  and  jealous  an  eye  upon  the  evils  result- 
ing from  the  occasional  perversion  of  what  is  in  itself  right,  and 
vtrbo  are  so  alarmed  at  the  appearance  of  danger,  that  they  do 
really  lose  sight  of  the  vast  amount  of  good  which  has  been 
done  ;  or,  if  they  see  it  at  all,  see  it  as  though  they  saw  it  not  ? 
Unquestionably,  there  is  something  true  and  something  false, 
something  useful  and  something  hurtful  on  both  sides.  Happy 
they,  who  hold  fast  what  is  true  and  useful,  and  rid  themselves 
of  what  is  false  and  hurtful. 

Finally  :  Lei  none  who  love  the  cause  of  Christ,  be  in  haste 
to  innovate  upon  the  common  methods  of  benevolent  action.  I 
urge  it  as  a  reason  for  this  caution,  that  the  evils  of  sudden  in- 
novation, even  when  the  change  proposed  is  in  itself  important, 
frequently  prove  more  than  an  overbalance  for  all  the  benefits 
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resulting  from  it.  Various  benevolent  institutions  in  New  Eng- 
land and  in  other  parts  of  the  country, — our  Missionary  Socie- 
ties, Domestic  and  Foreign,  our  Bible,  Tract,  Education  and 
Temperance  Societies,  and  our  Associations  for  establishing  and 
supporting  Literary  and  Theological  Seminaries,  have  been  in 
successful  operation  for  a  considerable  length  of  time.  Now  to 
new-model  these  institutions,  so  as  to  bring  them  directly  under 
the  control  of  the  church  at  large,  or  of  any  particular  ecclesias- 
tical bodies,  would  be  a  work  of  a  very  serious  nature,  and  of 
very  difficult  accomplishment.  And  certainly,  such  a  work 
should  not  be  entered  upon  in  haste.  In  these  great  concerns, 
it  is  of  the  highest  moment  that  rash  and  perilous  attempts  at 
innovation  should  be  avoided.  Even  if  our  various  institutipns, 
in  their  present  state,  are  liable  to  some  exceptions,  and  if  the 
love  of  preeminence,  or  party  spirit,  or  indiscreet  zeal  may  take 
occasion  from  them  to  introduce  pernicious  irregularities ;  still 
there  is  urgent  reason  to  be  captious,  and  to  guard  watchfully 
against  the  mischiefs  that  would  be  likely  to  result  from  sudden 
changes.  This  all  sober  men  acknowledge  to  be  of  vast  conse- 
quence in  regard  to  civil  institutions.  And  why  is  it  not  of 
equal  consequence  in  regard  to  charitable  institutions,  especially 
those  which  have  been  long  established  and  extensively  patron- 
ized, and  which,  by  the  wisdom  of  their  measures,  and  by  the 
success  which  has  attended  them,  have  secured  the  conQdeoce 
of  the  public  ?  If  the  Episcopalians,  and  Presbyterians,  and 
Methodists  in  our  country,  who  have  a  settled  ecclesiastical 
organization,  are  in  whole  or  in  part,  disposed  to  carry  on  their 
benevolent  operations  in  an  ecclesiastical  form ;  we  will  be  so 
far  from  throwing  any  obstacles  in  their  way,  that  we  will  most 
gladly  do  all  in  our  power  to  contribute  to  their  success  by  our 
good  wishes  and  by  every  act  of  fraternal  kindness,  only  asking 
that  they  would  not  interfere  with  the  liberty  of  others.  But 
before  attempting  any  material  changes  in  those  benevolent 
institutions  which  have  been  established  on  the  Voluntary  Princi- 
ple, and  have  been  long  in  successful  operation,  it  should  well 
be  ascertained,  that  there  are  important  evils  which  attend  our 
benevolent  institutions,  or  result  from  them^  in  their  present 
form,  and  that  these  evils  are  the  genuine  fruit  of  what  is  pe- 
culiar in  the  present  scheme  of  action.  It  should  also  be  as- 
certained, that  neither  these  evils,  nor  others  of  equal  mc^ni- 
tude,  would  be  likely  to  result  from  the  other  scheme,  which  is 
proposed  to  come  in  place  of  the  present.     If,  after  careful  and 
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patient  and  repeated  consideration,  it  shall  be  found  expedient 
that  an  important  change  should  take  place  in  the  plan  of  our 
benevolent  societies — a  change  which  will  bring  them  directly 
under  the  supervision  of  ecclesiastical  bodies ;  let  the  change 
be  attempted  with  such  kindness  and  gentleness,  and  be 
carried  into  effect  with  such  moderation  and  judgment,  that 
no  rupture  or  collision  shall  take  place  among  brethren, 
and  no  wound  inflicted  on  the  feelings  of  the  Christian 
community,  and  what  is  of  paramount  importance,  that  no  check 
be  given  to  benevolent  feeling  and  benevolent  action,  and  no 
obstacle  cast  in  the  way  of  the  conversion  of  the  world.  If 
there  are  sufficient  reasons  for  changes  in  our  mode  of  doing 
good ;  intelligent  and  pious  men  can  certainly  understand 
those  reasons,  and  in  due  time,  be  prepared  unitedly  to  adopt  any 
changes  which  promise  to  advance  the  welfare  of  the  church. 
And  be  it  remembered,  as  a  principle  of  primary  consequence, 
though  at  the  present  time,  most  grievously  neglected,  that 
men  of  sense  will  he  much  sooner  convinced  hy  sober  and 
weighty  arguments^  than  by  empty  declamation  and  sophistry ^ 
and  more  easily  persuaded  by  kindness  and  gentleness^  than  by 
torath  and  violence.  If  we  apprehend,  (I  speak  in  the  name  oi 
those  who  have  such  an  apprehension,)  — it  we  apprehend  that 
serious  evils  will  result  from  the  present  plan  of  operation,  and 
that  valuable  improvements  may  be  made ;  let  us  with  great 
sincerity  and  frankness,  but  with  modesty,  communicate  our 
views  to  others,  and  let  the  matter  be  well  considered  and 
weighed ;  and  let  no  attempt  be  made  to  introduce  a  change, 
before  the  way  is  prepared  for  it.  And  it  will  not  unfrequently 
be  found  that,  even  after  the  subject  has  been  some  time  before 
the  public,  the  safest,  and  most  efiectual  way,  yea,  the  only 
way,  to  bring  about  an  important  change  is,  to  introduce  it  by 
parts,  a  little  now,  and  a  little  more  by  and  by  ;  as  the  British 
Parliament  have  done.  This  tends  to  prevent  alarm  and  the 
burst  of  excited  passion,  diminishes  the  force  of  opposition,  and 
begets  quietness  and  confidence.  It  is  especially  important, 
not  only  as  a  matter  of  practical  wisdom,  but  as  a  Christian 
duty,  to  keep  at  a  great  distance  from  all  bitter  or  harsh  re- 
flections upon  those  who  are  not  convinced  by  our  arguments 
and  who  adhere  strongly  to  the  plan  of  action  to  which  they 
have  been  used.  Invincible  reluctance  to  change,  is  not  among 
the  worst  things  in  human  nature.  Nay,  it  often  results  from 
the  most  praise-worthy  principle.     And  though  we  may  think 
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it  exists  in  a  very  faulty  degree,  and  though  it  may  oocamoo  us 
trouble,  and  may  stand  in  the  way  of  the  accomplishment  of 
our  favorite  objects ;  we  should  still  treat  it  with  the  utmost 
forbearance  and  lenity.  And  if,  after  all  our  appeals  to  reason, 
benevolence,  and  piety,  we  are  not  so  happy  as  to  find,  that  the 
time  has  come,  when  the  proposed  changes  can  be  peaceably 
and  harmoniously  efiected ;  then,  instead  of  giving  way  to 
fretfulness  or  sourness  of  temper,  let  us  cherish  feelings  of  per* 
feet  good-nature.  And  as  others  may  not  be  so  pliable  as  we 
wish,  and  may  not  bend  to  the  new  plan  of  benevolent  action, 
which  we  should  prefer,  let  us  learn  to  be  pliable  ourselves, 
and  quietly  go  along  with  them  a  while  longer,  in  the  old  way, 
thus  avoiding  the  evils  of  division  and  strife,  and  keeping  the 
unity  of  spirit  in  the  bond  of  peace. 


ARTICLE  II. 
Authority,  a  Source  of  Moral  Obligation. 

By  Her.  L.  P.  Hiekok,  Prof,  of  DidMtie  Tteology,  WmUib  Botem  Oollcft, 

A  PREVAILING  spirit  of  insubordination  to  law  fearfully  char- 
acterizes the  present  day.  It  is  evinced  in  the  thousand  indi- 
vidual cases  where  inclination,  ambition  and  interest  trample 
upon  authority — ^in  the  frequent  appeals  to  a  false  code  of  hon- 
or— ^in  the  frenzy  and  corruption  of  contested  elections — ^in  the 
violent  assumption  of  law  by  reckless  men  into  their  own  hands, 
and  wreaking  private  hate  by  a  tumultuous  and  summary  ven- 
geance— and  in  the  excited  commotions  of  a  collected  and  fran- 
tic populace,  rushing  like  a  tempest  over  all  law  to  its  object 
amid  scenes  of  riot,  conflagration  and  blood.  Yea,  in  addition 
to  the  licentiousness  openly  advocated  by  some  shameless  lec- 
turers both  male  and  female,  there  are  not  wanting  instances 
where  the  influence  of  a  christian  name  and  profession  is  direct- 
ly applied  to  the  dissemination  of  principles  which  sap  the  foun- 
dations of  all  authority,  and  prostrate  the  salutary  restraints  of 
civil  legislation.  All  witness  the  prevalence  of  this  disoiganis- 
ing  spirit,  and  all  the  wise  and  good  deplore  it. 

Perhaps  this  result  was  to  have  been  expected  from  the  pro- 
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s  gross  of  free  principles,  and  tbe  operation  of  a  free  government. 

'm  It  is  human  nature  to  take  extremes,  and  thus  it  might  have 

»:  been  anticipated  that  many  minds,  when  loosed  from  the  point 

of  passive  obedience,  would  swing  over  to  the  opposite  point  of 

i:  licentious  indulgence.     But  if  from  the  nature  of  man  such  an 

p  anticipation  were  rational,  it  by  no  means  diminishes  the  dan- 

(  ger  firom  the  fact  itself.     There  can  be  no  safety  in  leaving 

I.  this  spirit  to  its  unhindered  action,  and  permitting  it  to  move  on 

I!  to  its  certain  issue,  with  no  vigorous  eSorls  in  counteraction. 

I  The  Repository,  it  b  true,  is  not  the  proper  medium  for  reach- 

I  ing  the  great  mass  of  disorganizers  and  levelers,  still  in  the 

i,  higher  and  purer  atmosphere  where  it  moves,  it  is  not  to  be 

f  presumed  that  there  are  none,  who,  if  tliey  do  not  directly  throw 

all  their  influence  against  the  majesty  and  authority  of  law,  are 

yet  entirely  prevented,  and  from  confused  or  perverted  views 

absolutely  disqualified,  from  standing  out  its  firm  supporters  and 

defenders.    A  thorough,  honest  and  serious  discussion  of  the 

subject  in  these  pages  can  hardly  fail  to  subserve  the  interests 

of  patriotism,  philanthropy  and  religion.     The  present  Article 

is  designed  as  a  small  contribution  to  this  object. 

Conscience  may  be  reached,  and  a  sense  of  obligation  awa* 
kened  from  two  sources^*r-*^Ae  nature  of  things^  nnd^  authority. 
The  first  is  by  a  direct  jiiltuition  of  right,  or  a  reflective  peroep- 
tion  of  expediency,  in  things  themselves — ^the  second  is  by  the 
legislation  of  a  sovereign  enactment.  One  has  the  approbation 
or  remorse  of  natural  conscience  for  its  sanctions,  the  other  has 
the  additional  retributions  of  positive  rewards  and  punishments. 
Both  have  a  direct  appeal  to  the  ultimate  principle  of  rigbt-^ 
tbe  firsts  to  the  rigbtness  of  the  precepts — the  second^  to  the 
rigbtness  of  the  authority.  Both  lay  inviolate  obligations  upon 
conscience,  but  from  two  distinct  sources.  One  insisting,  thus 
saith  nature — the  other,  thus  saith  law.  One  inquires.  How 
reasonest  thou  ? — ^the  other.  How  readett  thou  ? 

The  present  design  includes  tbe  latter  only,  and  accordingly 
we  will  consider  to  some  extent  the  nature  of  authority  as  a 
source  of  human  obligation. 

Two  inquiries  will  cover  the  ground  we  propose  to  occupy, 
viz. 

I.  Why  is  auttiority  necessary  as  a  source  of  obligation  1 
n.   fVhat  is  the  test  of  legitimate  authority  1 
The  necessity  of  authority  in  the  direction  of  human  conduct 
is  the  main  point  of  controversy.     It  is  strenuously  denied  that 
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there  is  any  necessity  for  it  in  the  government  of  man.  Law 
bas  no  claims  to  obedience  for  its  own  sake.  Man  is  fiiUy  com- 
petent from  hb  own  reason  for  all  the  purposes  of  self-govern- 
ment as  a  member  of  civil  society,  and  thus  all  authority  is  at 
the  best  superfluous.  If  it  require  what  the  man  does  not  ap- 
prove, it  is  tyranny  ;  if  it  require  only  what  he  does  approve,  it 
IS  useless.  All  that  man  needs  is  instruction,  not  authority  ;  he 
must  be  convinced,  not  commanded. 

From  this  general  assumption  originate  a  variety  of  diftrent- 
ly  modifled  theories.  One  aflirms  that  pleasure  or  happiness 
is  the  only  good,  and  this  is  found  in  the  gratification  of  bis  con- 
stitutional susceptibilities,  and  thus  while  it  is  right  to  follow 
natural  appetite,  this  too  is  a  sufBcient  directory.  Gratify  it 
when  it  craves,  and  stop  when  it  is  satiated.  Another,  on  the 
same  principle  that  pleasure  is  the  only  good,  admits  that  a 
wakeful  discretion  is  necessary,  lest  its  possessioti  be  more  than 
counterbalanced  by  subsequent  sufiering.  But  it  is  earnestly 
asserted  that  every  man's  own  faculties  are  abundantly  compe- 
tent to  make  the  estimate  and  guide  the  conduct.  Another 
would  so  cultivate  the  social  sympathies  and  natural  sensibilities 
that  they  shall  preserve  the  order  and  peace  of  society.  An- 
other assumes  that  a  proper  appeal  to  man's  natural  sense  of 
{'ustice  and  reciprocal  rights,  and  especially  to  the  feelings  of 
[indness  and  benevolence  are  sufficient  for  all  the  purposes  of 
social  regulation  without  any  positive  enactments — and  still  an- 
other, more  elevated  in  its  conception  and  plausible  in  its  argu- 
mentation, asserts  that  man  is  endowed  with  reason  which  can- 
not but  be  in  conformity  with  universal  truth,  and  all  right  le- 
gislation therefore  must  be  in  harmony  with  it.  Obedience  to 
all  law  will  thus  exactly  coincide  with  the  dictates  of  pure  reason 
in  each  individual,  and  render  him  the  most  free  when  he  is  the 
most  obedient. 

All  these,  however,  from  the  more  refined  and  elevated  sys- 
tem of  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau's  social  contract,  down  to  the 
gross  and  insane  schemes  of  Robed  Dale  Owen  and  Frances 
Wright  Darismont,  involve  as  fundamental,  the  principle  that 
man  is  singly  competent  to  all  the  purposes  of  self-government 
as  a  member  of  civil  society,  and  that  he  needs  nothing  and 
should  yield  obedience  to  nothing  but  the  law  of  his  own  nature 
within  him.  All  authority  in  accordance  with  this  law  of  na- 
ture is  superfluous,  and  all  that  transcends  it  partakes  of  the  veiy 
essence  of  tyranny,  and  is  to  be  unconquerably  resisted.     Man 
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has  the  right  to  judge  all  law  and  hold  himself  absolved  from 
allegiance  to  all  authority  which  does  not  square  with  his  uner- 
ring convictions.  All  authority  is  thus  completely  and  forever 
nullified,  for  when  the  precept  is  obeyed  it  is  never  to  be  be- 
cause it  was  commanded,  but  simply  because  it  was  seen  to  be 
rational.  It  is  not  authority  which  is  to  fasten  obligation  upon 
the  conscience,  but  the  perceived  conformity  to  the  nature  of 
things. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  many  theories  which  lead  to  the 
above  conclusion  are  made  to  assume  a  very  plausible  appear- 
ance, and  are  supported  by  very  specious  arguments.  No  the- 
ory can  gain  footing  in  the  world  and  embody  among  its  advo- 
cates a  large  number  of  confessedly  learned  and  ingenious  minds, 
without  involving  much  truth,  and  this  so  skilfully  inwrought 
that  it  may  hold  the  system  together  for  a  time  in  spite  of  the 
dangerous  and  perhaps  fatal  errors  which  are  included  within  it« 
This  is  peculiarly  true  with  the  subject  before  us.  It  is  a  prin- 
ciple fundamental  to  all  moral  freedom  and  responsibility,  which 
we  are  to  yield  only  with  life,  that  nothing  shaU  be  allowed  to 
intermeddle  with  conscience.  Its  rights  are  sacred,  and  no 
authority  from  heaven  or  earth  can  release  from  its  hallowed 
obligations.  Nothing  can  bind  to  obedience  in  opposition  to  the 
clear  perception  of  intuitive  right.  These  immutable  truths  are 
applied  in  various  forms  to  the  foregoing  schemes,  and  the  ef- 
forts to  sunder  the  bonds  of  all  authority  is  made,  by  a  perver- 
sion of  the  most  stable  principles  in  moral  science.  And  truly 
if  the  claims  of  positive  law  cannot  be  sustained  without  sub- 
verting the  rights  of  conscience,  if  the  obligations  of  authority 
cannot  be  upheld  but  at  such  a  sacrifice,  then  let  every  sceptre 
fall  and  every  throne  crumble.  Sooner  shall  heaven  and  earth 
pass  away,  than  one  jot  or  tittle  of  this  law,  written  upon  every 
man's  b(^m  by  God's  own  finger,  shall  be  erased.  But  no 
such  sacrifice  is  demanded.  The  majesty  and  authority  of  law 
stands  firm  in  perfect  harmony  with  these  immutable  principles. 
All  truth  is  one,  and  all  its  parts  in  everlasting  consistency. 
A  comprehensive  view  of  the  subject  before  us  will  most  surely 
disclose  that  the  same  principles  which  have  been  used  to  nulli- 
fy all  authority  as  lording  it  over  conscience,  demand  unquali- 
fied submission  to  legitimate  authority  as  the  rightful  lord  and 
sovereign  of  conscience.     It  is  here  emphatically  true,  that 

**  Shallow  draughts  intoxicate  the  brain, 
But  drinking  largely  sobers  us  again." 
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Two  general  considenitioDs  will  suffice  to  prove  the  neeeukji 
of  authority  as  a  source  of  moral  obligation. 

1.  TTiere  are  many  purposes  essential  to  the  govemmait  of 
society y  which  cannot  be  gained  by  leatfing  mankind  to  the  sepor 
rate  decisions  of  each  one^s  intuitive  or  reflective  pereeptioiL 

In  some  things,  right  is  seen  by  intuition^  and  obligadoo  at 
once  felt.  In  other  things,  duty  is  found  only  by  a  patient  ei* 
amination  of  circumstances  and  comparison  of  probabilities,  aod 
thus  by  reflection  the  course  of  duty  is  seen  from  the  best  esti- 
mate of  practical  expediency.  And  now  we  say,  that  if  all  men 
be  left  separately  to  find  each  his  own  duty  from  either  or  both 
of  the  above  sources,  there  are  many  purposes  essential  to  tbe 
government  of  man  which  can  never  be  accomplished. 

Even  in  matters  of  obligation  originating  in  an  intuitive  pe^ 
ception  of  right  in  the  nature  of  things,  it  is  certain  that  society 
could  not  be  kept  together,  if  there  were  no  umpire  higher  tbu 
each  man's  own  intuition.  For  admit  that  this  is  tbe  same  in 
kind  in  all  men,  and  that  so  far  as  they  see  tbe  right,  they  do 
and  must  see  it  alike,  yet  it  is  not  and  never  will  be  true  that  ill 
will  have  the  power  of  intuition  equally  developed,  nor  kept 
equally  pure  from  the  perverting  influeix^e  of  sense.  Sone 
principles  of  action  absolutely  essential  to  the  welbre  of  society 
will  not  be  seen  at  all  by  multitudes— others  will  be  seen  only 
indistinctly  and  of  course  confusedly  by  the  great  mass  of  oom- 
mon  minds — and  even  the  strongest  iptellects,  m  whom  tbe 
pure  reason  is  the  most  clear  and  calm,  will  be  conscious  that 
they  stand  only  upon  the  shore  of  the  great  ocean  of  truth, 
which  is  every  where  casting  up  its  treasures  from  depths  which 
they  cannot  fathom,  and  over  a  region  wider  than  they  can  ex- 

Elore.  How  then,  on  these  subjects  of  intuition  are  we  to 
ring  the  consciences  of  men  together,  and  bind  them  harmo- 
niously with  the  same  obligations  ?  Take  as  an  illustration  one 
fact  in  the  divine  government,  applicable  to  many  others  essen- 
tial to  the  well  being  of  any  system  of  moral  agents,  viz.,  tbe 
obligation  that  **  all  men  should  honor  the  Son  even  as  they 
honor  the  Father."  This  has  its  ground  in  the  nature  of  the 
divine  existence  in  Trinity,  and  to  the  all-perfect  mind  is  seen 
by  intuition.  But  if  it  depended  upon  our  intuitive  perceptions, 
when  would  men  recognize  this  obligation  ?  Both  on  man  and 
angel  the  obligation  rests,  and  can  rest,  upon  mere  authority 
only.  It  is  a  service  which  is  due  to  the  second  Person  in  tbe 
Trinity,  but  no  mind  unable  to  fathom  tbe  depths  of  God's 
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mysterious  existence,  can  bring  up  this  truth  and  settle  the  ob- 
ligation upon  the  foundation  of  its  own  rightness  in  the  nature  of 
things.  God  roust  say  to  man — "  this  is  my  Beloved  Son,  hear 
him" — and  to  the  high  iatelligences  of  heaven — "  when  he 
bringeth  his  only  begotten  Son  into  the  world,  let  all  the  angels 
of  God  worship  him" — and  thus  the  obligation  is  fixed  upon  the 
conscience  of  man  and  angel  forever.  They  cannot  settle  the 
rightness  of  that  command  upon  its  own  nature,  they  see  onlv 
the  rightness  of  the  authority  which  gives  it,  and  which  guards 
it  by  the  awful  sanction  of  '^  Anathema  Maranatha,"  if  it  be  dis- 
obeyed ;  and  this  is  sufficient.  The  authority  binds  the  con- 
science. The  mouth  of  the  rebel  against  this  authority  will  be  - 
as  e&ctually  sealed  in  the  judgment,  as  if  he  had  disobeyed 
after  his  reason  had  comprehended  the  whole  ground  of  the 
commandment. 

This  is  but  one  example  in  the  divine  government,  which 
may  apply  in  illustration  to  many  cases  in  all  governments. 
The  conscience  must  often  be  bound  where  there  can  be  no  in- 
tuition of  the  ground  and  nature  of  the  principle.  Children  are 
to  be  governed — ignorant  adults,  barely  awake  to  the  conscious- 
ness of  their  moral  identity,  are  to  be  brought  under  obligation-— 
Yea,  men  of  the  highest  intelligence,  and  even  angels  and  arch- 
angels must  sometimes  be  commissioned  on  errands  of  duty, 
where  authority  alone  is  the  only  source  from  which  the  con- 
science can  be  reached. 

And  if  this  be  true  in  cases  where  right  and  wrong  are  the 
objects  of  intuition^  how  much  more  so  when  the  duty  can  be 
settled  only  by  patient  reflection  1  How  much  more  certainly 
will  the  minds  of  men  be  divided  on  those  subjects  of  obligation 
which  grow  out  of  general  expediency  and  propriety  ?  A  great 
proportion  of  social  duties  lie  altogether  in  this  field.  They  de- 
pend upon  circumstances.  They  are  to  be  regulated  by  gen- 
eral interests,  and  though  it  be  granted  that  one  side  must  al- 
ways have  weightier  reasons  for  its  adoption  than  the  other,  yet 
how  in  the  multitude  of  human  prejudices  and  interests  will  you 
harmonize  the  action  of  society  in  relation  to  them  ?  What  but 
some  legitimate  source  of  authority  can  come  in  here,  and  fix 
the  line  for  the  regulation  of  human  practice? 

There  are  moreover  many  particulars,  for  which  there  is  no 
definite  foundation  in  the  nature  of  things.  They  involve  practi- 
cal questions  that  must  be  settled  in  some  way,  and  in  which 
there  must  also  be  uniformity  of  practice,  but  they  have  nothing 
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in  their  own  nature  by  which  they  can  be  precisdy  settled. 
Positive  enactments — sovereign  authority  alone  is  competent  to 
fix  the  rule  and  bind  the  subject  to  it.  On  this  ground  stand 
very  many  duties  both  religious  and  civil.  What  in  the  nature 
of  things  could  Adam  see  for  the  prohibition  of  the  fruits  of  one 
tree  alone  in  Paradise  ?  What  in  the  nature  of  things  could  be 
seen  to  fix  the  duties  of  circumcision  and  the  Mosaic  purifications  ? 
or  under  the  present  dispensation,  the  ordinance  of  baptism,  and 
the  elements  of  bread  and  wine  in  the  sacramental  supper? 
Grant  that  in  their  adaptation  to  the  ends  they  were  designed 
to  subserve,  there  is  a  perceived  propriety  and  fitness.  Yet 
who  can  so  distinguish  these  from  all  other  things  which  might 
subserve  the  same  ends,  as  a  priori  to  say,  from  the  mere  na* 
ture  of  the  things  themselves,  these  and  nothing  but  these  ought 
to  have  been  selected  and  observed  ? 

Again,  what  in  the  nature  of  things  could  have  bound  tbe 
conscience  of  Abraham  to  ^'  Get  him  out  of  his  country,  and 
from  his  kindred,  and  from  his  father's  house,  unto  a  land  that 
God  would  show  him  ?"  or  more  emphatically  still,  what  in  tbe 
nature  of  things  could  have  fixed  the  obligation  of  obedience  to 
^  take  now  thy  son,  thine  only  son  Isaac  whom  thou  lovest,  and 
get  thee  into  the  land  of  Moriah  and  oflfer  him  there  for  a  bunt 
offering  ?"  Could  the  intuitions  of  reason  find  here  any  founda- 
tion on  which  to  rest  the  claims  of  obligation  ?  Over  all  this 
region  reason  is  like  the  dove  of  the  deluge,  there  is  no  place 
where  she  can  rest.  She  can  only  look  away  to  tbe  authority 
which  commands — and  which  is  but  fleeing  back  to  the  ark  she 
left — ^before  she  can  find  a  place  for  the  soul  of  her  foot.  In 
the  rightness  of  the  authority  alone  can  reason  see  here  any 
ground  of  obligation. 

'  So  in  relation  to  human  society,  a  great  proportion  of  its 
regulations  are  those  for  which  there  is  no  exclusive  reason  in 
the  nature  of  things.  At  what  age  precisely  shall  minority 
cease,  and  the  youth  take  the  place  of  a  roan  in  civil  relations  ? 
When  shall  the  right  of  sufllrage  be  granted,  and  to  whom  ? 
When  eligible  to  office  ?  What  is  the  manner  of  election,  and 
induction,  and  how  long  retain  office?  How  shall  property  be 
transferred  and  inherited?  How  shall  contracts  be  rendered 
valid,  and  what  seals  shall  be  applied  ?  What  ^hall  be  tbe  ibrm 
of  judicial  oaths,  and  of  all  judicial  and  legislative  proceedings? 
A  thousand  queries  of  this  nature  may  be  put,  and  what  will 
you  do  ?  Wait  till  individual  reason  or  reflectk>n  settles  them, 
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I!  or  let  every  man  do  what  is  right  in  bis  own  eyes  in  regard  to 

f  them  ?  Can  society  exist  where  these  questions  are  undecided  ? 

I  No,  they  roust  be  settled,  and  you  can  possibly  resort  to  no 

other  source  but  simple  authority  to  accomplish  it.     And  when 
r  the  authority  which  decides  here  is  legitimate,  no  man's  con- 

I  science  needs  any  thing  further.     The  law  of  bis  nature  binds 

E  him  in  obedience  to  it  just  as  decisively  as  if  he  had  all  the 

t  grounds  of  obligation  beneath  his  own  intuition. 

;  2,  It  it  necessary  to  the' preservation  of  society  thai  there  be 

I  additional  sanctions  to  natural  obligation.     The  sanctions  of 

natural  obligation  are  the  sensations  of  conscience  in  view  of 
r  past  actions— complacency  for  doing  right,  and  compunction  for 

doing  wrong.  To  this  may  be  added  the  natural  consequences 
of  our  conduct  in  the  relation  of  cause  and  efiect.  And  now 
even  if  society  could  commence  with  all  the  advantages  of 
general  intelligence  and  complete  holiness,  it  cannot  be  proved 
that  these  sanctions  of  natural  obligation  alone  would  be  suffi- 
cient thus  to  perpetuate  it.  All  probability  is  against  it. 
Temptation  would  be  present — a  thousand  occasions  to  sin 
would  occur,  nor  is  there  the  probability  that  with  nothing  but 
natural  conseouences  to  follow  from  the  sin,  it  would  in  all  cases 
be  resisted.  The  increase  of  capacity  and  strength  of  faculties 
in  the  individual  and  those  by  whom  he  was  surrounded,  and 
over  whom  he  might  exert  an  influence  and  gain  an  ascendency 
would  constantly  augment  the  dangers  of  pride,  ambition,  and 
love  of  domination.  And  were  there  no  other  barriers  than 
natural  conscience,  who  can  believe  that  they  would  avail  to 
secure  universal  obedience  ?  And  if  sin  once  entered,  there 
could  be  no  safety  to  the  community.  Speedy  destruction  to 
the  system  would  be  the  inevitable  issue  of  its  own  perverted 
action.  Natural  conscience  was  the  only  balance-wheel,  and 
when  that,  too  weak  to  retain  its  own  position  or  regulate  the 
movements  of  the  diflferent  parts,  is  thrown  from  its  centre,  tho 
whole  machinery  must  be  rent  asunder  from  its  own  violence. 
All  that  we  can  gather  from  facts  enforces  this  conclusion.. 
Man  in  his  original  innocence  sinned.  Holy  angels  also  sinned 
even  when  in  both  cases  positive  punishment  was  added  to  the 
sanctions  of  natural  conscience.  How  much  more  certain  the 
existence  of  sin  when  the  restraining  influence  of  all  positive 
authority  is  absent  ?  No  one  can  say,  that  if  God  should  lay 
aside  all  authority  in  heaven,  and  leave  the  angels  of  light  to 
nothing  but  the  operation  of  natural  obligation,  they   would 
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be  kept  from  mingliDg  with  hell  for  a  single  day.  All  proba* 
bility  is  that  sin  would  soon  enter  and  rage  nnrestrained,  if  God 
withdraw  all  the  influence  of  heaven  but  the  simple  workings 
of  each  one's  own  conscience.  All  created  beings  were  made 
for  law.  From  their  very  nature  they  require  the  influence  of 
positive  enactments  and  sanctions.  If  the  force  of  authority  be 
removed,  they  are  at  once  unnaturalized,  unorganized,  and  the 
society  which  they  constitute  must  fall  in  ruins.  The  very 
thought  of  anarchy  is  dreadful  to  every  finite  mind  wUcb 
allows  itself  any  serious  reflection. 

If  this  would  follow  in  a  world  of  primitive  obedience,  more 
certainly  would  destruction  ensue  to  a  system  in  which'  the 
principles  of  depravity  were  already  acting.     Take  away  all 
positive  retribution  from  vice  and  crime,  and  what  security  re- 
mains but  that  each  one  must  lie  at  the  mercy  of  the  strongest? 
The  bloody  days  of  Danton  and  Robespierre  would  come  again, 
and  earth  and  heaven  be  robed  in  sackloth.    The  race  would 
fail  fiom  the  earth ;  society  could  not  hold  together  fi>r  one 
generation.    The  only  safety  possible  would  be  in  throwing  the 
nation  back  into  its  elements,  and  each  one  fleeing  from  his 
fellows  to  perpetual  solitude,  where  no  law  is  needed  but  that 
which  lays  its  obligations  upon  one  individual.     Society  among 
men  exists,  and  can  be  maintained  only  by  superadding  the 
sanctions  of  positive  authority  to  natural  obligation.     To  this  we 
owe  all  the  blessings  which  social  life  has  ever  imparted.     This 
additional  influence  is  necessary.     And  in  various  ways  it  is  af- 
forded by  the  interposition  of  positive  legislation.     It  gives 
distinctness  and  definiteness  to  duty,  by  an  explicit  and  peremp- 
tory  annunciation  of  the   precepts — ^it  adds   the  sanction  of 
positive  rewards  and  punishments — it  gives  vitality  and  person* 
ality  to  law  in  the  recognition  of  a  living  present  sovereign — it 
augments  obligation  by  the  exhibition  of  the  lawgiver's  own 
moral  character,  wbhes  and  sympathies — and  finally,  it  prevents 
all  evasion  of  penalty  through  the  stifling  of  conscience,  by  the 
consciousness  that  there  is  a  personal  agency  in  another,  whose 
interest  as  well  as  duty  it  is  to  arraign,  convict,  condemn  and 
execute. 

Authority  is  thus  essential  to  the  well  being  of  creatures. 
The  sceptre  must  be  held  over  the  head  of  every  rational  being, 
with  the  sole  exception  of  the  Great  Supreme  and  Sovereign 
Lord  of  all.  But  more  especially  for  man.  He  was  made  ior 
society.     All  his  natural  endowments  bespeak  the  design  of  a 
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social  existence^and  urge  him  to  a  communion  with  his  species. 
He  cannot  be  happy  in  isolated  seclusion.  The  elements  of 
society  are  separate  individuals  it  is  true,  but  it  is  a  delusion  to 
suppose  that  they  ever  existed  in  solitude.  It  is  but  the  dream 
of  theorizers,  to  talk  of  the  organization  of  civil  government  by 
a  congregating  of  separate  individuals  from  all  points  of  the 
compass,  who  have  left  each  his  solitary  cave  and  come  up  in 
his  savage  wildness  to  enter  into  a  compact  that  he  will  wear 
clothes,  obey  laws,  and  become  a  civilized  and  social  being. 
Man  never  otherwise  existed  than  in  society,  and  as  a  member 
of  society  he  must  be  governed  by  law,  and  live  submissively 
under  rightful  authority.  Every  influence  which  goes  to  weak- 
en the  force  of  law,  or  strengthen  the  opinion  that  roan«  does 
not  need  it,  is  a  blow  directly  at  the  very  vitak  of  human 
happiness.  It  is  as  foul  a  treason  against  the  rights  of  society 
as  is  the  effi>rt  to  pervert  the  principles  of  natural  morality. 
The  moment  that  legitimate  authority  is  subverted,  there  is  no 
security  for  earth  or  Heaven.  Grati^ing  to  the  pride  of  human 
independence  as  it  may  be,  to  rise  above  all  authority,  and  obey 
no  law  but  that  which  is  self-imposed,  yet,  like  every  other  mad 
presumption  of  self-sufficiency,  such  an  attempt  can  only  issue 
m  deeper  degradation  and  ruin.  It  is  not  true  that  man  be- 
comes more  noble  and  exalted  in  proportion  as  he  rises  above 
authority.  It  is  usurping  a  station  which  is  not  his,  for  which 
he  was  never  designed,  and  to  which  his  nature  has  no  adapta- 
tion. No  being  but  God  can  aflbrd  to  stand  beyond  the  juris- 
diction of  sovereign  authority.  Every  attempt  of  men  to  *'be 
as  gods,''  in  this  respect,  is  as  truly  rebellion  against  the  laws 
of  heaven  and  their  own  nature,  as  was  that  of  our  first  parents 
who  fell  by  the  same  delusive  presumption  in  Eden. 

Here  would  be  the  place  to  introduce  the  arguments  from 
Revelation,  viz :  That  God,  the  source  of  the  highest  avr 
thority,  has  explicitly  enjoined  obedience  and  respect  to  human 
authority.  Reference  may  be  made  to  Matt.  22:  21.  Rom. 
13:  1,  7.  1  Tim.  2:  12.  Titus  3:  1.  1  Pet.  2:  13,  17,  etc.  in 
relation  to  civil  authority — and  to  Ex.  20:  12.  Luke  2:  51. 
Eph.  6:  1.  Col.  3:  20.  1  Tim.  3: 12,  etc.  in  relation  to  parental 
authority.  But  as  our  object  is  to  present  this  subject  to  the 
reason  of  man  in  the  light  of  its  own  nature,  we  pass  by  the 
declaration  of  the  word  of  God.  Nature  teaches  the  absolute 
necessity  of  positive  authority  for  the  government  of  man. 

But  authority,  to  be  binding,  must  be  legitimate ;  although 
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it  is  not  necessary  to  obligation  that  the  subject  should  be  aUe 
to  see  the  rightness  of  the  precept.  Yet  it  is  necessary  that  be 
should  be  able  to  see  the  rightness  of  the  authority.  It  is  from 
this  perception  that  the  conscience  is  bound  to  obedience. 
The  assumption  of  authority  by  mere  arbitrary  power  can  fix 
no  sense  of  obligation  upon  the  mind.  It  is  a  tyrannical  usurpa- 
tion, and  all  resbtance  to  it,  with  the  spirit  if  not  the  deeds  of  a 
Brutus,  is  the  dictate  of  freedom  and  nature.  The  inquiiy 
therefore  is  of  the  highest  importance, 

IL   What  is  the  test  of  legitimate  authority  1 

A  wide  field  is  here  opened  before  us,  but  it  will  not  be 
necessary  to  our  present  purpose  to  explore  it  very  extensively. 
The  following  considerations  will  fumbh  a  sufficient  criterion  of 
the  legitimacy  or  validity  of  the  authority  exercised. 

1.  The  propriety  of  the  relation  between  the  sovereign  and 
the  subject  must  be  consulted. 

There  is  in  the  nature  and  relations  of  things  an  inherent 
fitness  or  unfitness  to  certain  results.  This  is  to  be  regarded  in 
the  estimation  of  the  rightness  of  the  authority.  Certain  rela- 
tions in  themselves  affi>rd  a  strong  presumption  for  or  against 
the  right  to  command.  That  in  which  God  stands  to  his 
creatures  as  Creator  and  Preserver,  or  a  Parent  to  his  children, 
furnishes  a  priori  a  strong  presumption  in  favor  of  the  right  to 
exercise  authority  by  the  former  over  the  latter.  There  is  a 
perceived  propriety  in  it.  So  also  between  master  and  ser- 
vant, teacher  and  pupil,  the  ascertained  will  of  the  majority,  and 
that  of  the  minority,  there  is  seen  a  natural  fitness,  which  woold 
of  itself  lead  the  mind  to  fix  on  the  one  as  the  proper  depository 
of  authority  over  the  other.  It  would  be  doing  violence  to  the 
natural  feelings  to  invert  this  order,  and  change  the  source  of 
authority  to  the  other  side  of  the  relation.  This  consideration 
however  can  only  be  presumptive.  There  can  be  no  universal 
test  from  this  principle  alone.  Higher  reasons  may  prevail  to 
remove  authority  from  what  may  be  called  these  naturd 
sources,  and  righteously  invest  another  with  it.  The  parent 
may  become  utterly  disqualified  to  govern  bis  frroily,  the 
instructor  incompetent,  and  a  nation  find  it  necessary  to  leave 
many  individuals  entirely  out  of  the  account  in  making  its 
estimate  of  the  majority.  The  propriety  of  the  relation  there- 
fore affi>rds  only  presumptive  and  not  positive  right  to  authority. 
It  may  be  set  aside  for  sufficient  reasons,  though  never  without 
such  reasons.    Even  in  the  case  of  the  Supreme  Being,  some- 
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thing  besides  creation  and  preservation  is  necessary  to  legitimate 
authority.  If  a  malevolent  being  had  created  us  and  given  us 
laws  like  himself,  rebellion  and  not  obedience  would  be  duty. 
This  therefore  is  one  item  which  is  to  be  regarded  as  indicative 
of  the  proper  source  of  authority,  and  which  is  not  to  be  set 
aside  but  for  strong  countervailing  reasons. 

2.  There  must  be  competent  qualijications. 

This  is  an  essential  element  in  all  valid  authority.  Where 
the  source  of  sovereignty  is  manifestly  incompetent  to  the  pur- 
poses of  authority,  it  can  confer  no  obligation.  The  competency 
is  found  in  the  possession  of  those  qualifications  which  secure 
the  enactment  of  the  best  laws  and  the  admin'istration  of  the 
best  government  which  the  nature  of  the  case  permits.  The 
intelligence  and  habits  of  the  people,  the  exigencies  of  their 
condition,  and  all  the  general  circumstances  which  give  peculi- 
arity to  their  character  must  be  taken  into  the  account,  and  the 
source  of  authority,  which  can  rightly  claim  their  obedience, 
must  possess  within  itself  those  qualifications  which  secure  to 
that  community  the  best  government.  There  must  be  intelli- 
gence to  discern,  rectitude  to  select,  and  power  and  decision  to 
execute,  the  best  system  of  legislation  for  that  people.  The 
possession  of  these  qualities  more  than  any  thing  else  confirms 
authority.  Man  must  be  governed,  bis  nature  demands  it,  and 
that  b  the  right  source  of  authority  which  aflbrds  the  highest 
security  for  the  best  government. 

In  the  divine  government  all  things  conspire  to  its  absolute 
perfection.  God's  relation  to  his  creatures  and  his  essential  at- 
tributes ensure  perfection  in  the  precept,  the  penalty,  and  the 
execution.  There  b  a  government  absolutely  the  best  that  can 
be  for  the  subject.  It  is  not  essential  to  a  perfect  government 
that  it  should  secure  universal  obedience.  The  subject  is  a  dis- 
tinct agent,  and  sustains  a  distinct  responsibility,  and  may  there- 
fore be  most  guilty,  while  the  sovereign  and  his  law  are  abso- 
lutely perfect.  If  the  law  is  the  best  for  the  subject,  and  its 
sanctions  riebteously  executed,  it  has  done  all  that  it  can  do» 
and  is  itself  perfect  though  many  of  its  subiects  are  guilty  of 
wilful  disobedience.  This  is  true  of  the  divine  government* 
But  in  all  humai^govemroents  there  can  be  only  an  approxima- 
tion to  perfection.  No  human  source  of  authority  can  be  found 
competent  to  secure  an  infallible  system.  That  source  of  au- 
thority, however,  is  legitimate  which  gives  the  highest  security 
for  the  greatest  attainable  degree  of  perfection.    Thb  is  the 
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theory  of  all  correct  legislation.  Here  is  the  basis  of  aQ  good 
government.  The  general  rule  of  investing  the  parent  with  the 
authority  of  family  government  is  the  highest  security  for  do- 
mestic peace  and  prosperity.  In  all  the  different  forms  of  civil 
governments  this  principle  is  the  test  of  its  legitimacy — the  best 
security  for  the  best  government.  Not  the  legitimacy  of  de- 
scent, or  the  regularity  of  election  self-considered,  but  these  on- 
ly as  means  to  an  end,  and  connected  with  the  security  of  the 
best  government  Tor  the  people.  To  this  test  all  authority  must 
submit  as  the  proof  of  its  validity.  If  it  cannot  endure  the  ap- 
plication, it  is  wrong,  and  ought  at  once  to  yield  itself  to  correc- 
tion ;  and  if  it  can  endure  it,  it  is  right,  no  matter  what  its  form 
of  administration.  The  most  absolute  despotism  is  as  legiti- 
mate as  the  authority  of  a  parent,  if  it  secures  to  the  people  the 
best  government  for  their  peculiar  genius  and  character,  and 
rebellion  against  it,  is  treason  of  as  deep  guilt  as  that  against  the 
most  popular  form  of  government  on  earth. 

Here  is  the  ground  for  the  inapplicability  of  popular  republi- 
can forms  of  government  to  many  nations.     They  are  not  pre- 
pared for  so  much  freedom.     All  governments  to  be  legitimate 
must  be  for  the  good  of  the  governed,  and  in  many  instances  tbe 
will  of  the  majority  would  not  secure  it.     They  are  not  ripe 
for  a  free  popular  elective  system.     There  is  not  sufficient  in- 
telligence and  virtue  to  make  it  safe  to  trust  the  supreme  author- 
ity in  their  hands.     It  would  be  to  their  own  destruction.     In- 
deed it  is  clear  that  there  has  never  yet  been  a  nation,  where 
it  would  be  safe  to  carry  out  fully  the  principle  of  intrusting  su- 
preme power  to  a  majority.     Our  own  government  may  ap- 
proach the  nearest  to  such  a  state,  of  any  that  has  yet  been 
administered ;  but  clearly  we  are  yet  at  a  long  remove  from  such 
a  proposition.     Wiio  would  not  shrink  from  the  experiment  of 
throwing  the  destinies  of  this  nation  into  the  hands  of  a  majority 
of  every  man,  woman  and  child  within  it  ?    But  wby  not  do 
this  ?     Simply  because  it  is  clear  that  it  would  not  secure  the 
best  legislation.     Yea,  there  is  tbe  most  fearful  ground  of  ap» 
prehension,  that  the  gateways  are  already  thrown  so  wide  open, 
that  the  sweeping  flood  of  vice  and  licentiousness  and  popular 
frenzy  which  is  roiling  in  shall  overwhelm  th^ast  hope  of  free- 
dom forever.     If  the  work  of  education  ana  moral  culture  be 
not  pushed  forward  with  a  zeal  and  enei^  proportioned  to  the 
exigencies  of  the  crisis,  there  can  be  no  other  issue.     A  popu- 
lar government,  administered  in  such  a  way  as  not  to  secure  the 
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good  of  the  people,  is  as  really  usurpation  and  tyranny  as  the 
most  arbitrary  despotism.  There  is  no  political  condition  so  in- 
tolerable as  hopeless  subjection  to  the  passions  of  a  corrupt  and 
ignorant  populace.  Any  nation  will  flee  bom  its  horrors  to  the 
sway  of  the  most  arbitrary  despot  in  prelerence.  We  may 
wrap  ourselves  in  our  false  security,  and  cry  **  peace  and  safety 
with  as  much  credulity  as  we  will,  but  if  that  majority  which  is 
to  hold  the  sovereign  power  of  this  nation  for  the  next  quarter 
of  a  century  be  not  both  intelligent  and  virtuous,  the  knell  of 
republican  liberty  will,  ere  that  period  has  passed,  have  tolled 
its  requiem.  The  tide  of  events  will  set  back  in  the  opposite 
direction.  The  mass  of  the  people,  under  the  ancient  dynas- 
ties of  the  old  world,  will  no  longer  be  seen  struggling  to  free 
themselves  from  the  oppressions  of  hereditary  power ;  but  even 
in  this  new  world,  the  descendants  of  revolutionary  heroes  will 
be  oblifi;ed,  for  very  safety,  to  flee  back  to  the  strength  of  mon- 
archy for  protection.  If  the  alternative  is  to  lie  l^tween  the 
domination  of  a  corrupt,  capricious,  blind  and  infatuated  popu- 
lace, or  the  prompt  authority  of  a  monarchical  govemmenti 
there  can  be  no  hesitation  which  wiUy  and  which  ought  to  be 
chosen.  This  nation  can  never  rest  in  a  position,  where  the 
government  does  not  secure  the  good  of  the  people  to  as  high 
a  degree  as  they  are  prepared  to  appreciate.  If  they  are  not 
sufficiently  virtuous  and  intelligent  for  the  superior  blessings  of 
free  republican  institutions,  they  will  soon  lose  them.  No  form 
of  government  can  keep  human  nature  to  a  higher  point  of  ele- 
vation, than  that  for  which  its  own  intellectual  and  moral  worth 
prepares  it.  For  our  own  preservation  we  must  go  back  again 
to  the  bondage  of  Egypt,  and  eat  '^  the  leeks  and  garlics,"  and 
'^  make  brick"  as  best  we  may,  till  another  generation  shall 
arise  more  worthy  to  enter  in  and  enjoy  the  promised  land. 
The  source  of  authority,  with  us  as  with  all  other  nations,  to  be 
legitimate  and  valid,  must  be  competent  to  secure  to  the  people 
the  highest  political  good  for  which  they  are  qualified. 

3.  Its  legislation  must  not  contravene  the  claims  of  natural 
obligation. 

One  reason  for  the  necessity  of  positive  authority  in  the  gov- 
ernment of  man,  as  we  have  seen,  lies  in  the  fact,  that  many 
things  essential  to  the  welfare  of  society  can  never  be  settled, 
by  sending  each  man  to  direct  his  conduct  by  the  nature  of 
things.  A  great  proportion  of  the  province  of  legislation  lies 
without  the  region  of  direct  intuition.     All  that  we  can  have, 
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tberefoi'e,  to  biad  the  conscience  in  those  cases  where  the  nature 
of  things  does  not  settle  the  obligation,  is  the  perception  of  the 
rightness  of  the  authority.  And  as  another  test  of  the  ▼ali<fity 
of  it,  we  may  appeal  to  reason  in  all  those  cases  where  it  comes 
within  the  province  of  reason.  Where  they  are  both  within  the 
same  6eld,  authority  must  harmonize  with  reason  or  all  its  legis- 
lation is  a  nullity.  If  a  positive  precept  contradict  a  plain  duty 
from  the  nature  of  things,  no  authority  however  high  or  vener- 
able can  make  it  obligatory.  God  himself  appeals  to  this  stan- 
dard for  the  rectitude  of  his  own  dealings  as  a  moral  governor: 
"  Are  not  my  ways  equal" — "  Come,  let  us  reason  together." 
And  because  of  the  force  of  this  appeal,  it  is  true,  that  ^^  every 
mouth  will  be  stopped"  in  the  judgment.  God's  positive  legis- 
lation never  «iiay,  and  never  does,  contradict  the  law  of  nature. 
Wherever  they  meet,  there  is  everlasting  harmony.  Divine  au- 
thority often  reaches  beyond  the  limits  of  human  reason,  but 
never  contradicts  it. 

And  when  any  human  authority  demands  compliance  with 
unnatural  laws,  and  intuitively  perceived  wrong  edicts,  no  obli- 
gation goes  with  it.  Submission  is  then  a  crime,  and  resistance 
a  duty.  God  has  legislated  there  in  the  majesty  of  nature,  and 
all  contradictory  authority  is  usurpation.  This  must,  however, 
be  a  case  of  clear  intuition.  It  does  not  apply  to  instances  d[ 
disputed  propriety,  or  prudential  expediency.  If  there  is  not 
direct  contradiction  to  a  clear  case  of  natural  right  and  coo* 
science,  obligation  is  on  the  side  of  obedience  ;  for  the  reasons 
which  sustain  the  authority  itself,  are  plainer  than  those  against 
its  legislation. 

4.  B  must  not  conflict  toith  any  higher  authority. 

All  sovereignty  b  supreme  within  its  own  jurisdiction.  It  b 
absolute  so  far  as  its  limits  extend.  But  these  limits  are  defined 
by  principles,  not  persons.  One  person  may  come  legitimately 
under  the  authority  of  a  score  of  sovereignties.  He  may  owe 
allegiance  to  the  authority  of  a  college,  a  par^t,  civil  govern- 
ment, a  church,  and  God's  |;eneral  government.  Thus  to  a 
single  individual  the  sources  of  his  responsibility  may  be  multi- 
plied indefinitely.  There  is  however  a  principle  which  settles 
the  limits  of  his  allegiance  in  the  midst  of  them  all.  The  uni- 
versal principle  is — a  lower  source  of  authority  can  never  bind 
in  conflict  with  a  higher  source.  There  may  perhaps  not  ud- 
frequently  be  some  difficulty  in  settling  the  points  of  precedence 
between  conflicting  authorities.     Questions  of  casuistry  may 
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often  arise  here  which  shall  require  more  or  less  care  and  dis* 
cemment  to  decide  correctly.  But  in  all  such  cases  it  is  be- 
cause the  fact  is  obscure,  not  because  there  b  any  hesitation  in 
regard  to  the  truth  of  the  principle*  Once  settle  satisfactorily 
which  is  the  paramount  authority,  and  the  mind  no  longer  hesi- 
tates. Obligation  to  the  higher  authority  rests  at  once  upon 
the  conscience. 

It  was  on  this  principle  that  the  three  pious  Jews  refused  to 
bow  down  to  Nebuchadnezzar's  golden  image.  A  higher  au- 
thority bad  forbidden  the  worship  of  idols.  This  also  induced 
Daniel  to  make  his  supplication  three  times  a  day,  notwithstand- 
ing the  prohibition  according  to  the  law  of  the  Medes  and 
Persians.  And  this  too  was  the  ground  of  the  bold  and  un- 
answerable appeal  of  the  apostles :  <<  Whether  it  be  right  in  the 
sight  of  God  to  hearken  unto  you  more  than  unto  God,  judge 
ye."  This  is  a  principle  of  universal  application.  A  higher 
authority  forever  prostrates  ail  obligation  from  the  conflicting 
claims  of  a  lower.  The  lower  authority  in  legislatin^ir  against 
the  enactments  of  the  higher,  so  far  forth  nullifies  itself  and 
becomes  a  non-entity. 

Enough  has  now  probably  been  said  to  show  the  necessity  of 
authority  to  the  well  being  of  human  society,  and  the  criterion 
of  its  legitimacy.  When  under  these  conditions,  authority  from 
any  source  comes  upon  man,  it  binds  his  conscience  as  inviolably 
as  the  clearest  dictate  of  natural  obligation.  Yea,  it  resolves 
itself  ultimately  into  a  natural  obligation,  for  he  intuitively 
perceives  the  rectitude  of  the  authority,  and  that  is  as  natural 
a  source  of  obligation,  as  when  he  intuitively  perceives  the 
rectitude  of  the  precept.  He  knows  before  heaven  that 
he  is  thus  bound,  and  that  disobedience  to  such  authority  is 
a  sin  against  conscience  and  God.  More  might  be  said  upon 
the  nature  and  extent  of  the  scmctiotu  by  which  positive  au- 
thority is  to  be  sustained,  and  upon  the  methods  of  administrch 
tioHf  but  this  is  sufficient  for  the  purpose  we  have  had  in  view, 
to  show  the  nature  of  positive  authority  as  a  source  of  moral 
obligation. 

The  following  truths  result  directly  from  the  foregoing  view 
of  this  subject. 

1.  Authoriiii  may  give  obligation  to  that  which  would 
otherwiMe  have  been  a  matter  of  indifference. 

If  the  proper  source  of  authority  deem  any  particular  course 
of. procedure,  fonti,  or .  ceremony,  to  be  important  in  gaining 
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the  ends  for  which  it  exists,  it  has  a  right  to  impose  them. 
And  though  otherwise  a  matter  of  entire  indiJ^reDce,  they  are 
henceforth  binding  upon  the  subject.  The  rightness  of  the 
authority  settles  the  question  of  obligation.  Divine  authority 
has  thus  settled  the  proportion  of  time  to  be  observed  as  holy, 
and  6xed  the  particular  day,  wludi  is  henceforth  binding  upon 
man,  though  in  itself  considered  we  may  not  be  able  to  see  why 
it  was  a  seventh  rather  than  a  sixth  or  an  eighth  part  of  time, 
and  though  it  be  a  matter  of  indifierence  in  its  own  nature 
which  day  of  the  week  should  be  observed  as  the  Sabbath. 
After  the  enactments  of  authority,  it  is  a  matter  of  indifierence 
no  longer.  So  in  civil  governments,  the  forms  of  official 
investiture,  the  solemnization  of  the  marriage  contract,  the 
naturalization  of  foreigners,  the  speciBc  regulations  relating  to 
revenue,  etc.  all  are  matters  of  indifference  in  themselves,  i.  e. 
other  forms  might  have  been  substituted  that  would  equally 
well  have  subserved  the  same  ends.  The  good  of  society, 
however,  requires  that  these  matters  should  be  regulated  in 
practice  upon  some  principle  of  uniformity,  and  when  the 
proper  authority  has  done  it,  it  is  no  longer  optional  with  each 
man  to  follow  bis  own  private  views  of  expediency  or  inclina- 
tion in  relation  to  it.  He  is  bound  as  a  good  citizen  and  a 
conscientious  man  faithfully  to  obey  the  law.  A  father  may 
in  the  same  way  settle  in  his  own  family  many  regulations  in 
themselves  wholly  indifferent,  and  yet  when  thus  settled  by 
parental  authority,  no  member  of  that  family  is  at  liberty  to 
disregard  them.  We  believe  the  consciences  of  many  pro- 
fessing Christians  need  quickening  on  this  point.  Tfiere  is  too 
great  a  readiness  in  matters  of  this  kind,  where  the  law  may 
interfere  with  private  interest,  prejudice,  or  convenience,  to 
evade  or  directly  disobey  it,  and  keep  the  conscience  quiet  by 
the  fact  of  its  original  mdifference  to  moral  obligation.  The 
truth  is,  however,  that  neither  in  the  sight  of  God  nor  an  en- 
lightened conscience,  is  it  any  longer  a  matter  of  indifference. 
The  rightful  authority  under  which  you  live,  is  a  source  of 
obligation  as  rigidly  imperious  as  the  dictates  of  natural  intuition. 
If  you  disobey  or  disregard  it,  you  can  utUtet  be  a  good  citi- 
zen, a  good  Christian,  nor  an  honest  nian.  Wliose  coaaicieoce 
soever  it  may  be  that  thus  slumbers,  Mttdsoit  one?  lo'  he 
aroused  by  its  direct  application  to  the^  pMH  of  respoaaitSSty. 
Authority,  as  a  source  of  moral  obligafkm,  ifaould  be  placed 
prominently  before  the  inind;  and  llie  Idbo  ttthiiuate  tuuiairlf  to 
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the  reflection,  not — ^this  thing  is  a  matter  of  indiflference  in 
itself — ^but  ray  conduct  in  relation  to  it  is  against  law.  If  such 
reflections  be  suppressed,  the  fact  is  not  at  all  improbable,  that 
while  you  are  searing  your  own  moral  sensibilities,  you  are  also 
directly  contributing  the  whole  force  of  your  influence,  in  these 
respects,  to  paralyze  the  power  of  law  over  others. 

2.  A  refusal  to  obey,  unless  the  reasonableness  of  the  pre- 
cept be  exhibited^  makes  the  man  either  a  rebel  or  an  outlaw. 

To  this  extent  every  man  has  the  right  to  demand  evidence 
before  he  can  come  under  obligation — ^that  the  source  of  authori- 
ty be  legitimate,  and  that  the  legislation  neither  contradicts  na- 
ture nor  higher  authority.  And  this  is  all  he  can  claim.  The 
sovereign  is  not  obliged  to  explain  the  reasons  for  every  precept 
to  his  comprehension.  If  he  understand  tohat  it  is,  this  is 
enough  without  explaining  why  it  is.  If  he  be  legitimately  cir- 
cumscribed within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  authority,  he  is  bound 
to  yield  obedience  to  it.  If  he  is  already  a  subject,  his  refusal 
to  obey  without  seeing  the  reasonableness  of  the  command 
makes  him  a  rebel;  if  his  voluntary  consent  is  necessary  in  order 
to  bis  becoming  a  subject,  and  he  will  not  obey  the  law  without 
the  reason,  he  is  an  outlaw.  In  the  first  place,  he  assumes  to 
himself  the  place  of  the  sovereign,  and  attempts  to  give  law  to 
the  authority  which  binds  him,  and  he  must  be  subdued  or  the 
power  of  the  government  is  prostrate.  In  the  second,  he  dis- 
cards authority  upon  its  own  territory  where  it  must  be  supreme, 
and  thus  makes  it  necessary  that  he  should  be  forced  beyond 
the  limits  of  its  jurisdiction.  By  refusing  allegiance  to  it  upon 
its  own  grounds,  he  cuts  himself  off  from  all  right  to  its  privi- 
leges and  protection,  and  that  government  owes  it  to  its  own 
dignity  and  safety  to  banish  him  from  the  community.  In  the 
one  case  the  authority,  for  its  own  preservation,  must  punish,  in 
the  other  case  it  must  expel.  And  such  is  the  law  of  every 
man's  conscience,  that  he  will  be  obliged  to  yield  to  the  equity 
of  such  a  decision,  and  his  mouth  be  stopped  in  every  attempt 
to  reply  against  it. 

3.  The  spirit  of  law  f  Us  the  whole  field  of  its  jurisdiction. 
So  far  as  authority  extends,  it  is  omniscient,  omnipresent  and 

supreme.  It  goes  with  every  subject  to  his  daily  employment 
and  bis  secret  retirement.  Like  the  eye  of  God,  it  watches  his 
gqiog  cut  and  coming  in,  his  lying  down  and  rising  up.  Its 
'lMY>tective  power  is  over  every  place,  and  no  harm  can  enter 
%ut  by  the  very  act  which  violates  its  sacredness,  and  for  which 
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it  must  mete  out  the  merited  retribution.  So  also  is  k  eveiy 
where  with  its  approbation  for  obedience,  and  disappiobatioD 
for  disobedience.  Though  hidden  fix)m  every  human  eye  tbe 
deed  of  violation  is  not  hidden  from  law — its  pure  spirit  has 
been  wounded — and  an  hour  of  reckoning  must  come*  At  that 
great  day  when  ail  things  shall  be  seen  as  they  are,  then  will 
every  law  under  which  we  have  acted  be  present  with  its  testi- 
mony* Tbe  wound  given  to  authority  even  in  the  most  seclud- 
ed secretness,  will  then  be  an  open  wound  in  our  own  conscien- 
cesy  defying  further  concealment,  and  inflicting  the  retribmioD 
precisely  proportioned  to  demerit. 

Man  may  have  forgotten  or  despised  the  authority  which 
bound  him,  but  that  can  never  overlook  the  transgressions  com- 
mitted against  itself,  nor  refuse  to  lift  its  voice  against  him  wbeo 
the  record  of  his  sins  is  to  be  publicly  authenticated.  Whether 
it  were  some  smothered  deed  of  darkness,  or  more  deeply  cov- 
ered still,  some  foul  purpose  or  malignant  passion  deep  within 
the  bosom,  the  eye  of  law  was  there  a  living  witness  to  tbe 
guilt.  Secrecy  of  wickedness  is  impossible,  for  the  spirit  of 
legitimate  authority  is  every  where,  to  see,  to  feel,  and  at  tbe 
appointed  time  to  testify. 

4.  Disobedience  to  the  lowest  rightful  authority  is  as  truly 
sin  in  the  sight  ofheaveny  as  disobedience  against  ike  highesi. 

The  degree  of  guilt  is  to  be  estimated  by  both  the  majesty  <tf 
the  authority  and  the  strength  of  wilful  rebellion.    The  same 
degree  of  wilful  rebellion  against  a  positive  command  of  God, 
b  doubtless  more  heinous  than  the  same  degree  of  rebellioo 
against  the  law  of  man.    But  it  is  not  problematical,  that  in  tbe 
day  of  final  reckoning  when  all  sin  shall  be  weighed  accordiog  to 
its  real  demerit,  that  many  transgressions  of  human  law  shall  be 
found  to  involve  more  guilt  in  the  sight  of  God,  than  maaj 
other  transgressions  of  divine  law*    The  difference  in  wilful  and 
depraved  rebellion  may  hfve  far  more  than  counterbalanced  tbe 
diflerence  which  would  accrue  from  the  distinction  of  authority. 
The  conscience  may  have  been  more  wounded,  the  soul  more 
defiled  by  the  former,  than  the  latter.     It  is  not  very  unlikely 
that  at  the  last  day  it  will  be  seen,  that  the  motives  and  feelings 
by  which  we  have  been  actuated  in  disobeying  some  of  tbe  laws 
of  the  land,  have  laid  a  heavier  weight  in  the  balances  of  tbe 
judgment  against  us,  than  some  other  violations  of  tbe  direct 
commands  of  heaven.    We  are  not  to  estimate  guilt  adely  by 
tbe  nature  of  tbe  law  we  violate*    We  may  be  greater  siooers  in 
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violatiog  positive  authority,  than  others  are  in  violating  intuitive 
right,  and  greater  in  violating  human  authority  than  others  in 
violating  God's  authority.  God  will  at  the  last  day  throw  all  the 
various  circumstances  of  light,  and  knowledge,  and  privilege, 
and  the  temper  of  mind,  and  wilfulness  of  purpose,  into  the  esti- 
mate by  which  the  retributions  of  eternity  are  to  be  awarded. 
This  makes  our  responsibilities  most  fearfully  solemn.  We  must 
carry  to  the  judgment,  a  character  formed  under  the  influences 
of  every  source  of  authority  which  has  reached  us,  and  it  will 
not  be  the  same  to  us  in  eternity  in  relation  to  any  of  them, 
whether  they  have  been  obeyed  or  disobeyed.  All  will  be 
there  to  lay  a  burden  upon  the  soul  in  proportion  both  to  the 
weight  of  the  authority,  and  the  wilfulness  of  the  rebellion. 


ARTICLE  III. 


The  Version  of  Ulpuilas  and  the  Moeso-Gothic 

Language. 

By  W.  W.  Greeooogb,  Ciiiabrid|o,  Mi. 

Modern  ethnographers  have  supposed  that  the  North  and 
Middle  of  Europe  were  settled  by  three  successive  emigrations 
from  the  East.  The  Celts  came  first,  and  were  finally  scatter^ 
ed  throughout  the  western  parts  of  Europe  on  the  borders  of 
the  Atlantic ;  and  also  formed  the  population  of  the  British 
Isles.  The  German,  Teutonic,  or  Gothic  tribes  followed  them, 
and  these  last  were  pushed  into  the  centre  and  north  of  Europe 
by  the  Sclavonic  nations.  It  is  with  the  second  of  these  emi- 
grations, the  Teutonic,  that  we  are  concerned. 

The  earlier  information  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  writers  with 
regard  to  the  more  northern  nations  of  Europe  was  exceedingly 
meagre  and  unsatisfactory.  When  the  inteliigence,  that  Rome 
had  been  sacked  by  the  Gauls,  B.  C.  392,  was  first  received  at 
Athens,  it  was  said*  that  the  conquerors  were  the  Hyperbo- 
reans, a  people  who  had  descended  the  icy  mountains  from  the 
unknown  regions  of  the  north.  Herodotus,  writing  about  B.  C. 
330,  calls  the  Celts  oi  ioxato$  n^oQ  i^Uov  dvofiiwp,  and  is  so 

"  ■     a       H   III  II  .   .  I         I  1        I  I  I  I  ^t— ^— ^^^-.— ^.^^— ^»^ 

•  Plutarch  Camill.  e.  28. 
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uncertain  about  their  location,  that  be  places  them  beyood  the 
pillars  of  Hercules.*  But  of  the  Germans,  though  ooc  men- 
tioned under  the  name  which  they  received  in  after  yean,  he 
evidently  had  a  more  distinct  knowledge.  Among  the  Scythian 
tribes,  one  is  called  by  him  the  BovXpoi,  who  were  i^i^o^  ftifm 
xai  nokka^f  a  great  nation  with  blue  eyes  and  red  hair,  living  in 
a  country  covered  with  a  dense  forest,  in  the  midst  of  which  was 
a  great  lake  ;t  and  he  adds  that  they  were  a  nomadic  race,  and 
spoke  a  different  language  from  the  Scythians.  Taking  into 
account  their  physical  character  as  difiering  from  the  other  noe 
of  Scythians  '  bald,  with  flat  noses  and  large  chins,'^  and  the 
relative  position  of  the  other  Scythian  tribes  mentioned  by  the 
great  historian,  we  can  trace  ^art  of  the  Germans  to  their  first 
situation  on  the  shores  of  the  Euxine. 

But,  shortly  after  the  time  of  Herodotus,  a  more  certain  know- 
ledge of  the  great  Teutonic  race  was  attained  through  the  bold- 
ness of  Py theas  of  Marseilles,  celebrated  equally  for  his  leamtng 
and  his  maritime  discoveries.  He  had  already  reached  the  Ca»- 
seterides,  and  about  B.  C.  320  he  sailed  to  Thule,^  ^probaUy 
Tellemarck,  Norway,)  ||  and  from  thence  directed  his  ooime 
southward,  and  afterwards  eastward  to  the  amber  coasts.T 
There  he  found  two  nations,  whom  he  calls  Teutones  and  Gut- 
tones.  We  see  no  reason  to  doubt  (as  many  have),  the  iden- 
tity of  the  Guttones,  with  the  Gothones,  the  Gothi,  and  the 
Goths,  who  make  so  distinguished  a  figure  in  the  early  histoiy 
of  the  dark  ages.  The  Gothones,  dwelt  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Vistula,  and  on  the  shores  of  the  Baltic,  A.  D.  80  and  180,  and 
if  they  were  not  the  nation  with  whom  Pytheas  met,  the  coin- 
cidence of  names  is  at  least  very  striking.** 

The  Gothonesft  appear  first  in  history  as  a  part  of  the  Mar- 

•  B.  II.  3a  IV.  49. 

t  Herod.  IV.  108.     Mannert's  Ahe  Geograpbie,  Vol.  III.  chap.  3. 

}  lb.  IV.  23.  §  Strabo,  I.  63.  II.  114. 

I  Adelung  iilt.  Gescbich.  der  Deutacben,  p.  80. 

ir  Plioy,  Nat  HisL  XXXVII.  ^ 

**  Tbose  who  are  interested  in  the  controverey  can  consoll  Ade- 
lung, illt  Gescbich.  der  DeuLp.  87and  200.  Mannert's  Gaof .  Vol.  111. 
p.  353.    Bosworth,  Pref.  to  Ang.  Sax.  Diet  p.  113. 

tt  OutioDes,  Pliny  after  Pytheas.  Gothones  and  Qolonea,  Tieitai. 
rv&nttfSf  Ptolem.  Gothi  and  Gotihi  by  the  writen  of  the  third  aod 
following  centuries.  Cossini  of  Steph.  of  Byzantium  §  490.  Adelung, 
p.  94.    Tbey  are  also  by  mistake  called  by  some  writers  Geue,  Sii^ 
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comannic  league,  B.  C.  19.  But  until  they  began  to  emigrate, 
little  or  nothing  is  known  of  them.  The  cause  of  these  emigra- 
tions has  not  yet  been  satisfactorily  asceitained,  but  it  is  in  the 
highest  degree  probable  that  they  were  compulsory,  the  result 
of  distress,  perhaps  pestilence,  famine,  or  an  overplus  of  popu- 
lation ;  or  the  pressure  of  a  superior  power,  like  movements  of 
a  similar  nature  in  later  times.  The  representation  that  their 
removal  was  in  consequence  of  extraordinary  prosperity  is  to  be 
regarded  as  a  fiction  of  the  bards  for  the  purpose  of  flattering 
their  countrymen.*  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  Gothic  nations  left 
the  eastern  bank  of  the  Vistula  between  the  reigns  of  the  An- 
tonines  and  of  Alexander  Severus.  A  portion  of  these  tribes 
probably  crossed  the  Baltic,  and  settled  in  Sweden  and  the  isle 
of  Grothland.f  The  remainder,  forming  the  larger  part,  wander- 
ed through  the  eastern  part  of  Germany,  and  the  plains  of  Po- 
land and  Russia,  swelling  their  ranks  with  the  tribes  which  they 
conquered.  Then  passing  by  the  lower  Danube,  they  overran 
and  settled  the  north  coasts  of  the  Black  Sea.f  Afterwards 
allured  by  the  rich  fields  of  Dacia,  they  carried  their  arms 
through  that  country  with  equal  success ;  and  from  thence 
into  Moesia.  The  relaxed  discipline  of  the  Roman  armies  was 
unable  to  withstand  their  fierce  valor  ;  they  took  by  storm  the 
city  of  Philippopolis,  and  completed  their  triumph  by  the  de- 
feat and  slaughter  of  the  Roman  emperor  Decius.  But  after- 
wards, about  A.  D.  250,  they  were  in  turn  defeated ;  and  pur- 
sued beyond  the  Danube  by  Aemilianus,  the  governor  of  Pan- 
nonia  and  Moesia. 

When  in  Dacia,  the  Goths  divided  themselves  into  two  por- 
tions, and  settled  at  either  extremity  of  that  country :  those 
dwelling  in  the  west,  took  the  name  of  Visigothi,  Vesegothae, 
West-Goths,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  eastern  part  were  called 

mati,  and  Scythians. — The  Gothoni  of  Tacitus,  and  Kotini  of  Dio 
were  a  Gallic  race. 

•  Niehuhr,  Hist,  of  Rome,  Vol.  II.  p.  387. 

f  Jornandes  asserts  that  the  Gothic  people  originaUy  issued  from 
Scandinavia,  called  hy  the  ancients  vagina  gentium,  and  describes  the 
maooer  in  which  they  came  over.  But  no  reliance  is  to  be  placed 
on  his  account,  as  it  so  evidently  contradicts  all  historical  testimony 
with  regard  to  the  settlement  of  Germany. 

I  These  were  supposed  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans  to  be  Scyth- 
ians.    More  of  this  hereafter. 

Vol.  XII.  No.  32.  38 
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Ostro-  or  Austro-Gothi,  East-Goths.  There  is  do  real  fean- 
datioD  for  the  assertion  of  Cassiodorus,  so  carefully  repeated  bj 
Jornandes,*  that  they  obtained  those  denominations  from  their 
f supposed)  original  seats  in  Scandinavia.  The  work  of  the 
former  historian  was  produced  when  the  Goths  were  in  power 
in  Italy,  and  for  the  purpose  of  flattering  the  conquerors,  while 
that  of  Jornandes  was  merely  an  abridgment  of  his  predeces- 
sor's labors. 

At  the  time  that  the  Goths  conquered  West  Daeia,  they 
found  there  the  Getae,  a  Thracian  tribe,  by  many  supposed  to 
be  identical  with  the  Goths.  This  error  has  probably  arisen 
from  the  fact  that  the  Getae  amalgamated  with  their  conquerors. 
But  there  is  no  doubt  of  the  Germanic  origin  of  tliis  nation  ; 
taking  into  consideration  the  circumstance  that  Germanic  tribes 
were  scattered  through  Scythia,  (which  will  be  considered  more 
at  length  hereafter,)  it  will  not  add  to  the  difliculties  of  the 
question  when  we  find  that  Herodotus  and  Ovid  speak  of  this 
people  as  a  Scythian  nation.  But  Ovid  was  evidently  describ- 
ing a  German  people  when  he  spoke  of  the  <  flavi  Coralli/  and 
more  particularly 

Mixta  Bit  haec  (gens)  quamvis  inter  Graiosque  Getaaque, 

A  male  pacatis  plus  tnihic  ora  Getia, 
Vox  fera,  trux  vultus,  verissima  Martia  imago, 

Non  coma,  non  ulla  barba  reaecta  nianu4 

Compare  this  description  with  that  of  Tacitus,  and  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  poet  and  historian  had  before  their  eyes  the  same 
people.  It  must  likewise  ba  borne  in  mind  that  Herodotus 
speaks  of  two  races  of  Scythians ;  one  with  blue  eyes,  and  red 
or  light  hair ;  and  another,  among  whom  are  the  Agrippaei 
^  bald  from  their  birth,  both  males  and  females,  with  flat  noses 
and  large  chins.'^ 

The  Ostrogoths  and  Visigoths  from  the  early  part  of  the 
third  century  remained  two  distinct  nations.  When  the  latter 
people  settled  in  Dacia,  Christianity  was  already  established 
there,  and  that  it  was  embraced  by  them  at  an  early  period 
after  their  settlement,  is  known  from  the  fact  that  the  signature 
of  Theophilus,  the  bishop  of  the  West  Goths,  appears  in  the 

*  c.  17.  de  Goth,  sive  Get.  Orig.        f  Epist  de  Pont  lib.  IV.  cb.  IL 

t  Ovid.  Triat.  lib.  V.  Eleg.  VII.  11.  Wiseman's  LecL  p.  9a  Nota. 

§  Uerod.  IV.  23.  Vide  more  at  length  Hip|K>crate8,  p.  293.  Niebuhr^ 
kleine  BehrifVen,  p.  902. 
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records  of  the  Council  of  Nice,  A.  D.  325.  The  christian 
Goths  remained  in  this  country,  until  they  were  attacked  by  the 
Huns,  a  nation  from  the  north  of  China  or  Tartary :  they  were 
consequently  induced  to  request  the  protection  of  the  emperor 
Valens,  which  was  done  through  the  intervention  of  their 
bishop  Ulphilas.  Moesia,  (now  Servia,  and  Bulgaria,)  was 
assigned  them  as  a  residence,  and  they  emigrated  into  that 
country  about  A.  D.  376.  Jomandes  gives  the  following 
description  of  their  situation :  '*  Ad  pedes  enim  roontis  gens 
multa  sedit  pauper  et  imbellis,  nihil  abundans,  nisi  armento 
diversi  generis  pecorum  et  pascuis,  silvaque  lignorum,  patum 
habens  tritici,  caeterarum  specierum  est  terra  faecunda.  Vineas 
▼ero,  nee  si  sunt  alibi,  certi  eorum  cognoscent,  ex  vicinis  locis 
sibi  vinum  negociantes,  nam  lacte  aluntur.*'^  It  seems  then  that 
their  manner  of  living  did  not  differ  from  that  of  the  German 
tribes  in  the  time  of  Tacitus.f 

But  their  nomadic  character  was  not  destined  to  endure. 
The  influence  and  example  of  the  other  Goths  led  them  on, 
and  the  long  and  bloody  history  of  their  contests  with  the 
Roman  and  Byzantine  legions  now  commenced.  Under  Alaric, 
in  396,  they  made  an  irruption  into  Greece,  conquered  the 
Peloponnesus,  and  their  leader  became  prefect  of  Illyria  and 
king  of  the  West  Goths.  Eariy  in  the  fifth  century,  he  led  his 
armies  into  Italy,  and  twice  sacked  Rome,  and  from  thence 
marched  into  Spain,  where  in  412  was  founded  a  kingdom, 
which,  after  a  space  of  about  three  hundred  years,  during  the 
reign  of  Roderick,  was  conquered  by  the  Saracens.  The 
Vbigotbs  here  disappear  from  history.  The  Ostrogoths  were 
more  unfortunate.  They  were  not  permitted  to  enter  Moesia 
for  protection  against  the  ravages  of  the  Huns,  and  were  there- 
fore overcome  by  that  horde  of  barbarians.  About  the  middle 
of  the  fifth  century,  they  liberated  themselves,  and  embraced 
Christianity.  After  the  fall  of  the  Western  Empire  under 
Odeacer,  the  emperor  Zeno,  in  the  year  489,  induced 
Theodoric,  the  king  of  the  Ostrogoths,  to  march  into  Italy ;  and 
in  493,  the  latter  became  king  of  Italy,  and  laid  the  foundation 
of  a  new  Ostrogothio  empire,  which  included  within  its  limits, 
(besides  Italy,)  Rbaetia,  Viodelicia,  Noricum,  Dalmatia, 
Pannonia,  and  Dacia  beyond  the  Danube.  Of  this  immense 
empire,  he  made  Ravenna  the  capital.    The  Gothic  rule  lasted 

*  De  rebus  G«t.  c  51.  4  De  Mor.  Germ.  5, 15, 23. 
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about  sixty  years,  and  was  terminated  by  tbe  victories  of 
Belisarius  and  Narsus. 

It  is  in  the  Moeso-Gothic,*  that  we  find  the  first  specimen  of 
Germanic  literature  ;  viz.  the  famous  version  of  the  Bible  made 
by  Ulphilas,f  the  bishop  and  primate  of  the  Moeso-Goths. 
The  brevity  of  the  notices  of  Ulphilas,  in  the  works  of  tbe 
contemporary  historians,  Philostorgius,  Socrates,  Sozomeous, 
and  Theodoret,  leaves  us  in  great  uncertainty  with  regard  to 
bis  origin,  and  the  prominent  events  of  his  life.  The  accxHint 
given  by  Philostorgius  is  exceptionable,  from  the  known  partiality 
of  that  writer's  views.  He  states  that  Ulphilas  was  not  a  Goib, 
but  a  Cappadocian  by  birth  ;  that  his  kindred  and  ancestors 
were  Christians,  and  inhabitants  of  the  small  town  Sadagottina 
in  Cappadocia  ;  and  were  carried  away  prisoners  by  tbe  Goths, 
during  their  great  inroad  into  Lydia,  Bythynia,  Phrygia  and 
Cappadocia  in  the  year  266,  by  means  of  which  the  christian 
religion  was  introduced  among  the  conquerors.  But  on  the 
other  hand,  the  German  name  of  Ulphilas  (Wolfiein,)  the  great 
reverence  in  which  he  v/as  held  by  the  Goths,  his  translation  of 
the  Bible  into  the  Gothic  language,  in  addition  to  the  bad 
reputation  of  Philostorgius  as  a  historian,  and  the  opposition  of 
bis  testimony  to  that  of  his  contemporaries,  are  sufiicient  to 
prove  the  Gothic  origin  of  Ulphilas.  It  is  indeed  said,  that  the 
parents  of  the  bishop,  if  Cappadocian,  had  become  domestk^ated 
among  the  Goths,  and  had  so  far  adopted  the  language  and 
habits  of  that  people,  that  they  might  have  given  their  son  a 
Gothic  name.  But  there  is  no  evidence  to  substaotiate  this 
supposition  by  proofs;  and  the  charge  of  Arianism  equally 
wants  confirmation. 

All  that  is  known  certainly  with  regard  to  Ulphilas  may  be 
told  in  a  very  few  words.  From  the  year  360  to  about  380, 
be  was  bishop  of  the  christian  Goths  in  Dacia,  Thrace,  and 
Moesia.  In  the  year  359,  he  attended  the  synod  at  Constan- 
tinople. Afterwards,  before  376,  he  was  twice  sent  by  bis 
people  to  the  emperor  Valens,  and  successfully  executed  tbetr 
commission  to  obtain   protection  against   the  Huns :    and  io 

*  Tbe  Gotha  after  their  settlement  of  Moesia,  were  culled  Moeso- 
Goths. 

t  Variously  written ;  Urphilss,  Urphilus,  Gilfiilas,  Gudillas^  Gil- 
filos,  GuIfilusyUlpbias,  UIpiaF,  Gulfias,  Hulfins,  Wulfila,  etc  Biisekm§, 
§22. 
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accordance  with  the  permission  of  the  emperor,  the  Goths,  in 
number  200,000  under  Fritigem  and  Ablavius  crossed  the 
Danube,  and  settled  in  Moesia :  with  them  went  Ulphilas* 
The  time  of  bis  death  is  unknown,  but  it  probably  took  place  in 
379  or  380,  as  under  Theodosius,  Theotimus  went  to  Tomis  as 
bishop  of  the  Goths.  No  one  before  or  after  his  time  was  so 
useful  to  the  Goths,  and  they  appreciated  his  worth ;  bis 
learning  and  his  virtues  were  so  well  known  that  they  passed 
into  a  proverb :  Whatever  is  done  by  Ulpbilas,  is  well  done. 
The  two  most  prominent  actions  of  his  life,  are  the  (so-called) 
invention  of  the  Gothic  Alphabet,  and  the  translation  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures  into  Moeso-Gothic* 

The  testimonies  of  the  early  historians  concur  in  ascribing 
the  invention  of  the  Moeso-Gotbic  Alphabet  to  Ulphilas. 
Socrates,  who  flourished  about  440  sa^ys  Orkif^lkaio  tojt>  rutdtay 
iniaxonog  ygufi/iaza  iqtugi  Fox&ixaf,  Sozomenus  witnesses 
ngmtog  di  j^po^/uaroii^  ivgiii]g  autog  ^'/mro|  and  Philostorgius^ 
gives  the  same  account.  But  there  are  many  considerations 
which  will  lead  us  to  modify,  if  not  to  entirely  set  aside  their 
relations. 

It  will  be  granted  that  Ulphilas,  in  translating  the  Scriptures 
into  his  native  tongue,  designed  that  they  should  be  extensively 
circulated,  and  that  they  should  be  accessible  to  all  who  could 
read.  If  then  he  invented  the  characters  in  which  the  transla- 
tion was  to  be  written,  who  would  have  read  it  after  it  was 
completed? — particularly  if  the  countrymen  of  Ulpbilas  were 
acquainted  with  other  alphabets,  and  even  had  one  of  their  own 
before,  as  we  shall  prove.  Even  supposing  that  the  bishop 
invented  it,  is  it  not  in  the  last  degree  surprising  that  the 
alphabet  (with  the  exception  of  two  letters  only)  should  coincide 
in  the  form  of  its  characters  with  the  alphabets  of  nations  with 
whom  his  people  had  intercourse  ? 

Had  the  Germanic  nations  an  alphabet,  and  were  letters  in 
use  among  them  ? 

We  have  the  stronc^est  reason  to  believe  that  the  Runic 
letters  were  in  actual  use  throughout  the  whole  North  of 
Europe  from  the  remotest  ages.  They  originated  in  the  East, 
and  were  carried  into  Europe  by  the  Teutonic  and  Scandina- 

•  Zabn'8  Ulphilas.  HUt.  Crit.  Einleitung,  p.  19—21. 

t  HisL  Eccles.  L.  IV.  c.  83. 

t  Hiat  Eccl.  L.  VI.  37.  ^  Hint.  Ecci.  L.  II.  5. 
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vtan  tribes.  Runic  inscriptions  have  been  found  in  Tartaqr,* 
which  fact  will  not  appear  strange  when  we  learn  that  the 
family  of  Gothic  nations  once  occupied  large  tracts  of  Tartarj, 
that  some  of  its  branches  inhabited  Transoxana,  and  were 
found  even  as  far  as  the  Altai  mountains.  They  were  well 
known  to  the  people  of  Ekistem  Asia  who  could  not  fail  to  be 
struck  by  the  singularity  of  their  language,  their  light  hair,  blue 
eyeS|  and  white  complexions  ;  traits  particularly  remarkable  in 
the  midst  of  men  dark-colored,  with  brown  eyes  and  dark  hair, 
who  have  in  the  end  occupied  their  place.  The  distinguished 
orientalist,  M.  Abel-Remusat,  from  whose  valuable  researches 
the  above  is  taken,  adds,  ^^  the  facts  which  I  have  collected  on 
these  points  are  so  numerous  and  so  positively  set  forth  in  the 
Chinese  writers,  that  no  doubt  can  remain."f  Death  prevented 
him  from  publishing  these  proofs. 

But  the  learned  geographer,  professor  Ritter  of  Berlin,  has 
since  solved  all  difficulties,  by  proving  that  the  Chinese  writers 
refer  frequently  to  nomadic  races,  having  blue  eyes  and  red  hair, 
and  that  they  relate,  that  in  the  second  century  (B.  C.  177)  be* 
fore  Christ,  a  portiou  of  one  of  these  tribes,  having  been  driven 
westward  by  the  Hiong-nu,  inhabited  the  shores  of  Lake  Bhal- 
kush,  and  the  river  Hi,  under  the  name  of  U-sun  or  U-siun ;{ 
afterwards,  probably  during  the  fourth  century,  they  emigrated 
southward.^  Five  other  races  are  mentioned  by  the  Chinese 
annalists,  as  having  blue  eyes  and  red  hair :  viz.,  the  Schu-le  or 
Khin-scha ;  the  Khute,  west  of  the  U-sun ;  the  Ting-ling, 
north  of  the  U-sun,  and  west  of  lake  Baikal ;  the  Kian-kuan  or 
Hakas,  on  the  Yenesei ;  and  the  Alan  or  Yan-thsai,  north  of 
the  Caspian  Sea.||  We  regret  that  our  limits  forbid  us  to  enter 
more  deeply  upon  this  highly  interesting  subject. 

But  to  return  to  the  Runic  letters.  In  an  ode  quoted  by 
Bartholin,ir  the  poet  ascribes  their  invention  to  Odin  :  "  The 
letters  which  the  great  ancient  traced  out ;  which  the  gods  com- 

*  Mallet's  Northern  Antiqaities.  Vol.  I.  p.  312.  note. 

t  Rechercbes  sur  lea  Languea  Taitarea.  Prelim,  p.  xliv.  and  xlv. 
Wiaeman's  Lectures,  p.  101.  Am.  Ed. 

I  Galled  Uieou-aiun  by  the  older,  and  Ou-aian  by  the  later  Chineaa 
writers.  An  etymologist  might  perhaps  imagine  tbac  he  haa  here 
discovered  the  original  form  of  the  word  Suiones. 

$  Ritter'a  Erdkunde,  Vol.  11.  Part  1.  p.  194.  and  431—7. 

II  lb.  p.  434.  1  Edda  lal.  p.  649. 
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posed ;  which  Odin  the  sovereign  of  the  gods  engraved."  This 
b  equivalent  to  a  declaration  that  they  had  been  so  long  in  use 
that  their  origin  was  unknown.  The  attempt  indeed  has  been 
made  to  prove  that  the  ancient  Germans  had  no  written  alpha- 
bety  but  the  passage  in  Tacitus*  on  which  the  assertion  is  found- 
ed, is  now  decided  to  have  been  misunderstood.  It  is  at  least 
certain  that  they  were  extensively  in  use  among  the  heathen  na- 
tions in  the  north  of  Europe.  That  they  were  not  derived  from 
the  Roman  alphabet,  as  has  been  supposed  by  some,  is  shown  by 
their  difference  of  formation,  and  by  the  smaller  number  (sixteen) 
of  the  Runic  letters,  which  likewise  is  a  proof  of  their  great  an- 
tiquity, and  perhaps  too,  of  their  eastern  origin.  Runic  staves 
are  mentioned  by  Venantius  Fortunatus,  a  Latin  poet  of  the 
sixth  century : 

Barbara  frazineis  pingatur  Riina  tabellis 
Quodque  Papyrus  agit,  virgula  plana  valetf 

If  then  Runic  characters  were  in  use,  among  any  of  the  Ger- 
man tribes,  from  theirclose  connection,  and  the  identity  or  similar- 
ity of  their  customs,  it  may  safely  be  inferred  that  they  were 
known  and  in  use  among  the  Goths. 

But  the  Goths  were  likewise  acquainted  with  the  Greek  and 
Latin  alphabets.  After  the  Gothic  settlement  of  Dacia  and 
Moesia,  the  new  inhabitants  were  in  habits  of  constant  and  in- 
timate intercourse  with  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  MSS.  and 
epistles  in  both  these  languages  were  within  the  reach  of  the 
more  intelligent.  Knowing  then  that  the  learned  Ulphilas  was 
acquainted  with  the  Runic,  Greek  and  Roman  alphabets,  it 
would  be  natural  to  suppose  that  he  would  have  made  use  of 
them  in  the  formation  of  a  new  alphabet.  This  would  have 
been  probable,  even  if  every  vestige  of  the  language  and  alpha- 
bet bad  been  lost.  Let  us  then  compare  the  Moeso-Gothic 
characters  with  the  Runic,  Greek,  and  Latin  alphabets,  and 
from  the  points  of  agreement,  and  difference,  we  shall  be  able 
to  decide  how  far  Ulphilas  was  indebted  to  them,  and  what  is 
original  with  himself. 

Ulphilas,  then,  drew  from  the  Greeks  the  forms  of  g  (c),  I, 
p,  u  (y),  and  x.  From  the  Latin  were  borrowed  u  (qu),  h, 
g  (g  and  j),  d.     The  forms  common  to  both  languages  are  e, 

*  Qwtn.  10. 

t  Lib.  VII.  epig.  18.  Vid.  Wormii  Literat.  Ranic.  p.  7* 
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z,  ky  m,  n,  o.  These  conclusioos  are  formed  from  a  careftil  ex- 
amination of  the  letters  in  use  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans 
from  the  first  to  the  sixth  century.* 

From  the  Runic  was  taken  the  character  u. 

The  letters  common  to  the  Latin,  Greek,  and  Runic  are  a, 
b,  i,  r,  s,  t,  f. 

He  invented  4>,  th,  and  Q,  hw,  or  took  them  from  an  old 
Germanic  alphabet  now  lost.f 

The  word  invention,  as  used  by  the  Greek  historians  most 
merely  signify  an  adoption  by  Ulphilas  of  other  alphabets  for 
the  written  Moeso-Gothic.  The  Greeks  bad  probably  never 
heard  of  the  Gothic  alphabet  until  brought  among  them  by 
Ulphilas.     The  introducer  at  once  became  the  inventor.]: 

These  Gothic  characters  after  the  fall  of  the  western  empire 
were  extensively  used  throughout  Europe,  but  were  thrown 
aside- soon  after  the  French  adopted  the  Roman  letters.  At  a 
meeting  of  the  synod,  held  in  Lyons  in  1091,  the  Spaniards 
totally  abolished  their  use.<^ 

The  voice  of  history  unanimously  proclaims  Ulphilas  to  be 
the  translator  of  the  Scriptures  into  his  own  tongue.  One  his- 
torian ||  states  that  the  book  of  Kings,  (which  then  included  the 
two  books  of  Samuel,)  was  omitted  because  its  nature  was  such 
as  to  excite  the  fierce  and  warlike  passions  of  the  Goths.  But 
the  books  of  Moses,  Joshua,  and  Judges  are  open  to  the  same 
objection.  And  the  other  historians  are  always  particular  in 
speaking  of  laV  ^(lag  ygaq^ag,  IfQagfiifiXovg,  divinas  scrtpturas.f 
The  time  occupied  in  translation  has  been  variously  stated, 
many  supposing  it  to  have  been  the  work  of  twenty  years,  from 
360  to  380.  But  Socrates  intimates,**  and  the  language  of  the 
version  proves,  that  it  was  done  after  the  Goths  settled  in  Moe- 
sia.  If  then  the  death  of  Ulphilas  took  place  in  379,  as  is 
generally  believed,  the  task  must  have   been  accomplished  be- 

*  See  Bauiule'iD's  Tables  at  the  end  of  his  Unter^ucbuogeo. 

t  The  Greek  appears  to  have  been  the  ground  work :  eighteen  let- 
ters are  common  to  the  two  alphabets.  The  coDoecttoD  of  the  Gocbs 
with  the  Greeks  was  more  intimate  than  with  the  Romans. 

X  Mallet's  Northern  Antiquities,  Vol.  I.  p.  311. 

§  Priestley's  Lect.  on  Theory  of  Languages,  etc.  p.  41. 

II  Pbilostorgius.  Hist.  Eccl.  II.  5. 

f  This  question  is  definitely  settled  by  the  discoveriea  of  Maio. 

••L.1V.C.33. 
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tween  376,  the  year  of  emigration  beyond  the  Danube,  and  that 
year.  Industrious  and  learned,  a  perfect  master  of  his  own  lan- 
guage, though  no  grammatical  treatises  probably  existed,  he 
found  little  difficulty  in  expressing  exactly  the  sense  of  the 
original. 

It  was  long  a  matter  of  dispute  whether  the  translation  was 
made  from  the  Greek  or  Latin  ;  but  the  question  is  now  pretty 
generally  decided  in  favor  of  the  Greek.  We  shall  briefly  sum 
up  the  arguments  for  the  latter  belief. 

1.  The  orthography  observed.    EI=/'  T  before  F  and  K=iV. 

2.  The  etymological  care.  Ulphilas  took  the  greatest  pains 
to  render  as  literally  as  possible  the  sense  of  the  Greek,  par- 
ticularly in  accordance  with  the  etymology.  Thus  he  trans- 
lates nivjoip  iXoxavtwfimtav,  ALLAIM  THAIM  ALLBRUNS- 
TIM,  Mark  12:  33.  Examples  of  this  nature  are  to  be  met 
with  on  every  page.* 

3.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  order  and  language  of  the 
Greek  text  was  most  scrupulously  followed  as  far  as  the  Gothic 
idiom  would  allow.  The  translator  frequently  uses  the  article 
sa,  so,  thata,  to  correspond  with  the  Greek  article,  and  places 
it  in  the  same  relative  position.  An  instance  of  this  is  found  in 
Mark  15:  39,  6  ap^gomog  ovtog  vlog  ijv  ^tov,  sa  manna  sa 
sunus  was  gotbs.  The  article  is  likewise  often  omitted,  where 
it  is  wanting  in  the  original,  as  deov  tifit  vidg,  goths  im  sunus.f 
Id  many  passages  the  Gothic  remains  faithful  to  the  Greek, 
when  all  Latin  versions  leave  it ;  e.  g.  ol  Sv^gmnoi  oi  noi/iAtg 
is  rendered  in  Gothic  by  jah  thai  mans  thai  hairdjos ;%  not  any, 
even  of  the  Codices  in  Blancbini,  have  viri  pastores.^  In  order 
to  show  how  closely  the  Gothic  follows  the  Greek,  we  select  at 
random  a  part  of  the  parable  of  the  sower,  and  give  it  below  in 
both  languages,  with  a  literal  Latin  translation. 

Greek,  E^ijX^tp  o  anelgaiv  tov  an ftga$i6v  anogop  aitov'  %al 
Gothic.    Urranu       saiands   du     saian  fraiwa  seinamma.  jah 

Latin.       Exiit  serens    ad    serere  semini       sue.        et 

iv  Tcji  anilgnv  avtov,  5  fifp  Imae  nagci  tf]p  oSov'  xal 
miththanel        saiso.  sum       gadraus    faur  wig.      jah 

interim  sevit,      quoddam    concidit    ante  viam.       et 


*  Hug's  Introduct.  p.  295.  f  John  10: 36. 

t  Luke  2: 15.  $  Zahn's  Ulphilas.  Introd.  p.  30. 
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xat tnai^d^fj,       xal  to  luzttva  tov  ovgapov  natiipafiif  ovyo.  %ei 

gatrudon  warth,    jah        fuglos  himinis      fietun      thata.  jah 

conculcatum  fiebat  et  aves  coeli       vorrunt      hoc      et 

iiioQv  tniaev     ini  trjif  mrgap'  xac  ^I'^i^    i^VQ^^^^* 

anthar  gadraus    ana  staina     jah         uskijanata  gathaursDoda, 

aliud     concidit  super        lapida     et  enatum  exardt 

Jia  to      firi     ?X^iv         ix/iida, 

in  thizei    ni  habaida  qurammitha. 

propter  quod  non   habuh      bumorem. 

4.  The  mistakes  made.  The  translator  in  Matt.  527 :  52, 
read  nHiiiytav  for  mxiifJififitvmp :  in  Luke  7:  25,  rgoipii  for  tgv- 
qrj.    See  also  Luke  3:  14.  John  16:  6.  Matt.  8:  9.* 

5.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  the  translation  was  made  from  a 
MS.  of  the  Constantinopolitan  recension,  though  there  seem 
cases  in  which  Ulphilas  does  not  follow  Lucian.  We  have  not 
room  to  bring  passages  into  actual  juxta-position,  but  by  turning 
to  Hug,  p.  296 — 7,  the  inquirer  cannot  fail  to  satisfy  himself. 

The  version  of  Ulphilas  was  not  long  allowed  to  remain 
without  corruption.  In  the  MSS.  one  of  the  Latin  versions  is 
sometimes  found  written  side  by  side  with  the  Gothic  ;f  and 
when  the  texts  differed,  the  Gothic  was  altered  so  as  to  agree 
with  the  Latin,  though  perhaps  at  times  merely  for  the  purpose 
of  making  the  line  and  verses  of  each  to  correspond.^  When 
not  actually  brought  together  collations  were  made,  and  mai^ 
ginal  notes  inserted,  which  were  afterwards  incorporated  into 
the  text.  Many  therefore  are  the  corruptions  which  exist  in 
a  text  intended  as  an  exact  translation  of  the  Lucianian  recen- 
sion. And  this  also  accounts  for  the  error  into  which  some 
learned  men  have  fallen  in  supposing  the  Gothic  version  to  be 
founded  on  the  Latin. 

There  is  but  one  voice  among  the  learned  as  to  the  value  of 
this  translation.  It  precedes  the  version  of  Jerome,  and  must 
be  preferred  to  that  by  the  critics  of  the  New  Testament.  It 
adds  another  to  the  glorious  links  of  the  chain  which  binds  all 
nations  together  in  unity  of  faith,  proving  that  the  doctrines  of 
the  christian  religion  were  not  founded  on  human  wisdom,  but 
were  established  by  divine  authority.  Every  new  version  dis- 
covered adds  still  greater  weight  to  the  integrity  and  purity  of 

*  Compare  with  these  passages  the  Cod.  Brixiunus.  See  Hug^ 
Introd.  p.  295-^  and  Zabn's  Ulphilas,  p.  30  for  other  examples. 

t  Vide  Fragments  of  Epist.  to  Romans.  t  Hug  Introd.  p.  297. 
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tbe  Holy  Scriptures,  for  false  readings  cannot  be  found  in  all 
MSS.     But  who  shall  judge  between  the  false  and  the  true  ? 

Of  this  great  translation  of  Ulphilas,  only  fragments  remain. 
The  history  of  the  different  portions^  and  of  their  transmission  to 
us  is  rather  curious. 

The  first  specimen  found  was  the  Codex  Argenteus,  so  called 
from  its  letters  of  silver.  The  early  history  of  this  MS.  is 
wrapped  in  great  obscurity.  It  was  doubtless  made  in  the  fifth 
or  sixth  century  when  the  Goths  were  in  power  in  Italy,  but 
where  it  was  preserved  during  the  next  thousand  years  is  not 
known.  For  a  long  time  it  was  in  the  Abbey  of  Werden  on 
the  river  Rhur  in  Westphalia.  From  thence  it  was  carried  to 
Prague,  and  when  Count  Konigsmark  took  that  city  in  1648, 
it  fell  into  his  hands.  The  Count  sent  it  as  a  present  to  Queen 
Christiana,  who  deposited  it  in  the  Royal  Library  at  Stockholm. 
The  MS.  did  not  remain  there  long,  but  went  out  of  the 
kingdom  with  Isaac  Voss  in  1655.  Whether  it  came  into  his 
possession  honestly,  is  still  uncertain  ;  many  have  unhesitatingly 
accused  him  of  appropriating  it  to. himself  without  leave.  But 
the  probability  is  that  the  Codex  was  presented  to  him  by  the 
queen,  who  was  his  patron  and  friend."*  While  in  his  hands,f 
his  uncle  Francis  Junius,  the  great  northern  philologist  trans- 
cribed and  printed  it  together  with  a  version  in  Anglo-Saxon.]: 

But  the  MS.  was  shortly  destined  to  find  its  way  back  into 
Sweden.  When  Pufiendorf  (probably  Esaias)  was  travelling 
in  Holland  in  1662,  hearing  that  it  was  in  the  possession  of 
Voss,  be  purchased  it  for  the  Count  Magnus  Gabriel  de  la 
Gardie,  at  the  price  of  four  hundred  rix  dollars.^  The  Count 
bad  it  bound  in  silver,  and  in  1669  he  presented  it  to  the 
library  of    the  university  of  Upsal,  where  it  now  remains. 

*  Hug  says  that  the  Swedish  account  of  the  matter  in  the  Transac- 
tions of  the  Societ.  Scient.  Upaaliensis  is  to  be  preferred.  See  also 
Askenholz  Memoiresde  la  Reiiie  ChristiDe.  Tom.  I.  §  307. 

t  Jacobus  Grimm.  Hymnonim  Veteris  Ecclesiae  XXV.  Interpretatio 
theotisca  nunc  primum  edita.  Grottingae,  1830.  p.  2. 

I  Quatuor  D.  N.  Jesu  Christi  evangeliorum  veraiones  perantiquae 
duae  Gothica  scilicet  et  Anglo-Saxonica,  etc.  Dordrechti  typis  et 
flumptibus  Junianis,  1665. 

§  Accounts  differ  with  regard  to  the  sum  paid.  It  is  variously 
■tated  at  500,  600^  and  800  rix  dollars,  and  even  as  high  as  200Q 
ducats. 
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With  it,  he  sent  an  exact  copy  by  Derrer  (a  monk  ac  Werdeo,) 
which  was  destroyed  by  the  great  fire  at  Upsal  in  1703. 

The  MS.  is  called,  as  before  observed,  the  Codex  Aigenteos 
from  its  letters  ;  which  are  beautiful  uncial  characters  of  silver 
on  purple  colored  parchment  of  a  quarto  form.  The  following 
account  of  its  present  state  is  given  by  Hug.  ^'  The  initial 
lines  of  the  Gospels  and  the  first  line  of  every  section  are  in 
gold  letters.  Below,  between  columns  drawn  in  barbarous 
taste  according  to  neither  of  the  known  orders  of  architecture, 
are  inserted  the  Canons  of  Eusebius,  and  at  the  side  are  appen- 
ded the  numbers  referring  to  them.  The  Gospels  are  in  the 
following  order :  Matthew,  John,  Luke,  Mark.  The  letters 
do  not  appear  to  have  been  written  with  a  pen  or  reed,  but  to 
have  been  impressed  by  means  of  carved  or  cast  stamps,  neariy 
in  the  same  way  as  book-binders  put  titles  upon  the  backs  of 
books  in  gold  or  silver.  The  perfect  uniformity  of  the  letters, 
the  indentations  which  they  make  in  the  page,  the  traces  ojf 
paste  sometimes  visible  between  the  s'dver  and  the  parchment — 
render  such  a  supposition  credible,  whatever  may  be  said  to  the 
contrary  by  hasty  travellers  and  superficial  observers."*  Tbe 
MSS.  at  Brescia  and  Verona  which  are  written  in  silver,  and 
the  fragments  of  Matthew  in  the  Vatican,  have  no  indentations, 
nor  any  appearance  of  paste.f 

The  second  fragment  discovered,  is  called  the  Codex 
Carolinus,  and  is  a  palimpsest.  It  was  detected  by  Knittel 
Archdeacon  of  Wolfenbiittel,  Duchy  of  Brunswksk,  in  1756, 
while  examining  a  MS.  of  the  Origines  of  Isidore,  written  in 
Spain  about  the  ninth  century,  he  found  that  there  was  an  older 
writing  beneath.  After  great  labor  and  care,  he  made  out 
fragments  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  in  the  same  language 
and  character  as  the  Codex  at  Upsal,  with  a  Latin  version  old- 
er than  Jerome's  by  the  side  of  the  text.  The  following  frag- 
ments were  discovered.  Rom.  II:  33,  34,  35,  36 ;  12:  1 — 5 
and  17—21  ;  13: 1—5 ;  14: 9—26 ;  16: 3—13.  They  were 
first  published  by  Knittel  and  afterwards  by  Ihre,  Buscbing, 
and  Zahn4 

*  Hug*8  Introd.  p.  285. 

t  Ibid.  p.  286.  See  also  Home's  Introd.  Vol.  Ilf.  p.  241,  and  in  the 
Bibliographical  Appendix,  Pl  I.  c.  1.  Sect.  V.  §  4.  [II.]  will  be  fbond  a 
list  of  editions. 

X  It  WAS  called  the  Codex  Carolinus  in  honor  of  Charles  the  reigniDf 
Duke  of  Brunswick,  at  the  time  of  the  discovery  of  the  MS. 
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The  indefatigable  Angelo  Maio  discovered,  beneath  the 
Homilies  of  Gregory  the  Great  on  Ezekiel,  a  MS.  of  the  eighth 
century,  fragments  of  all  Paul's  Epistles  except  to  the  Thessa- 
lonians.  A  second  MS.  of  the  ninth  century,  containing  Jerome's 
exposition  of  Isaiah,  was  found  to  conceal  Gothic  relics  of  the 
same  ep'istles  with  the  same  omissions.  He  afterwards  brought 
to  light  a  portion  of  Matthew,  supplying  a  chasm  in  the  Codex 
Argenteus.  These  with  other  Gothic  fragments  of  a  calendar, 
of  the  Old  Testament,  and  a  Homily,  were  published  by  Maio 
and  Count  Castiglione  in  18 IQ.** 

The  other  relics  of  the  language  are  few,  and  comparatively 
of  slight  importance,  as  they  contain  no  new  words.  We  give 
a  brief  account  of  them  below. 

1.  A  deed  of  sale  at  Naples  which  was  discovered  in  recent 
times  ;  it  was  once  preserved  in  the  archives  of  the  Church  St. 
Annunciata,  but  is  now  in  the  Royal  Library,  at  Naples.  It 
bears  no  date,  but  appears  to  have  been  written  soon  after  the 
invasion  of  Italy  by  the  Goths,  probably  about  551.  The 
priests  of  the  Church  St.  Anastasiaf  bought  some  land,  and  the 
contract  is  subscribed  and  attested  in  both  Latin  and  Gothic. 
These  documents  are  chiefly  valuable  on  account  of  the  certain- 
ty which  they  add  to  the  genuineness  of  the  Codex  Argenteus. 
Of  the  four  Gothic  attestations  one  is  given  below  with  a  Latin 
translation. 

6.  Ik     merila  bokareis  handau  meinai  ufmelida  jah  andn(emum) 
L.  Ego  merila  librarius  manu     mea    subscripsi  et      accepimus 

skilliggans  .1.  jah  faurthis  thairh  kaytsjon  jah  mith  dia(kona)  (ala)- 
solidos        60  et     antea     per  cautionemet  cum  Diakono       — 

moda(  unsaramma  jah  mithgahlaibim  unsaraim  audnemum  (akilig)- 
—  nostro       et    comministris     nostris    accepimus         soli- 

gans.  RK.  wairth    thize  saiwe. 
dos    120  prctium  horum  paludum.^ 

2.  Deed  of  sale  at  Arezzo,  written  on  papyrus  ;  a  contract 
in  barbarous  Latin  between  a  Deacon  Gotlieb  and  another  Dea- 
con Alamud.     Among  several  Latin  subscriptions  we  find  but 

*  For  further  particulars,  see  Hug's  Introd.  p.  286 — 7. 

t  Aclisie  Grotice  Sancte  Anastaste. 

t  There  is  great  uncertainty  with  regard  to  the  meaning  of  tbia 
word.  See  Zabn's  Gothiacben  SpracbUberreete  in  Neapel  and 
Arezzo  p.  48—^53. 

$  Zabn's  Ulphilas.  Introd.  p.  76—7. 
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one  Gothic.  The  original  document  was  of  the  same  age  with 
the  Title  Deed  at  St.  Annunciata,  but  it  is  no  longer  extant. 
We  copy  from  Zabn  the  only  Gothic  attestation. 

G.    Ik       guthiluV      dkn'       tho    frabauhta     boka  firam  mis 
L.     Ego    Gottlieb  Diakonus  haec      vendidi    librum    a      me 

gaw*aurhta  thus    dkn'    alaraoda  fidwor  unkjana  hug*ses  kaballaija 
feci  tibi  Diakone  Alamod  quatuor  uncias     fundi    cabalLana 

jah  kiUiggans  *RLG'  and*nabm  jah  ufmelida. 
et      solidos       133       accepi      et  subscripsi.* 

It  will  be  seen  that  both  the  documents  given  above  are  im- 
perfect. They  are  both  written  in  a  much  more  negligent  and 
careless  manner  than  the  Codex  Argenteus. 

All  else  that  remains  of  the  Gothic  language  which  has  yet 
been  discovered  is  extremely  insignificant.f 

Before  we  come  to  the  consideration  of  the  Gothic  language, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  digress  a  little  from  our  path,  and  give 
some  account  of  the  Germanic  languages,  and  their  mutual  con* 
nection. 

The  German  or  Teutonic  languages  may  be  divided  into  two 
great  branches  :  viz.,  the  Scandinavian,  which  includes  the  Ice- 
landic, Danish,  Swedish,  and  Norwegian  languages  and  thw 
various  dialects ;  and  the  German  Proper,  subdivided  in  turn 
into  two  classes,  distinguished,  the  one  by  its  harshness  and  ful- 
ness, and  the  other  by  its  softness  and  flexibility.  The  rougher 
and  more  energetic  of  these  tongues  is  called  the  Upper  Ger- 
manic (Hoch-Deutsch)  because  spoken  in  the  upper  or  moun- 
tainous parts  of  Germany  ;  while  the  other,  the  Lower  Ger- 
manic, (Platt-Deutsch)  the  more  euphonious,  receives  its  name 
fron)  being  used  in  the  low  or  flat  parts  of  the  same  country.  To 
the  Upper  belong  the  Gothic,  Allemannic  and  Francic,  now 
extinct,  with  the  modern  High  German  and  its  dialects.  From 
the  lower  came  the  Anglo-Saxon,  the  Friesic,  the  Old  Saxoo, 
and  through  them,  the  English,  the  Dutch,  the  Flemish,  and 
the  present  dialects  of  northern  Germany.  We  have  seen  that 
the  Ulphilanic  version  received  the  name  of  Moeso-Gothk;  bom 

*  Zahn's  Ulpliitas.  Introd.  p.  78. 

t  There  are  also  a  few  Gothic  worda  found  in  the  Viaigotbie  and 
OflUrogotbic  Laws,  and  in  the  Gothic  historians.  Busbeck^  Letten 
on  the  Goths  in  the  Crimea  likewise  contain  some  Gothic  words,  and 
the  beginning  of  a  song.    See  Zahn.  p.  78—80. 
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the  settlemeot  of  Moesia  by  the  Goths,  aud  that  this  was  the 
first  specimen  of  Teutonic  literature.  From  the  date  of  this 
work,  until  the  eighth  century,  nothing  can  be  discovered  bear- 
ing  the  stamp  of  the  High-German.  The  MSS  principally 
contained  Slavish  translations  of  the  church  Latin,  formed  not 
only  on  the  Latin  construction,  but  following  also  its  inflection* 
The  High-German  dialects  then  in  use,  as  we  have  mentioned,, 
were  the  Allemannic  or  Suabian,  and  the  Francic.  The  former 
was  written  by  Kero,  Rhabanus  Maurus,  Notker,  etc :  the 
latter  by  Isidore,  and  others.  The  Francic  seems  to  occupy  ai> 
intermediate  space  between  the  two  classes  of  Germanic  lan- 
guages ;  but  as  its  spirit  rather  resembles  that  of  the  High-Ger- 
man, it  is  ranked  under  its  head.  It  will  be  seen^  then,  that 
there  are  no  relics  of  the  High-German  languages  for  a  space  of 
three  hundred  years. 

The  most  interesting  of  the  Low  German  dialects,  from  tha 
perfectness  of  its  preservation,  its  literature,  its  coooection  with 
our  native  tongue,  and  its  relation  to  the  Moeso-Gothic,  is  the 
Anglo-Saxon.  The  earliest  specimen  of  this  language  is  found 
in  the  laws  of  Etbelbert,  king  of  Kent,  written  about  A.  D.  60(L 
Some  writers  however  have  awarded  the  palm  of  priority  to  the 
Poem  of  Beowulf,  the  Traveller's  Song.  But  in  the  oldest 
MS.  of  it  which  is  extant,  there  are  allusions  to  a  period  subse- 
quent to  the  year  600.  In  its  original  compositfon,  it  was  pro- 
bably much  older ;  perhaps  about  A.  D.  450,  anrd  a  hundred 
years  later  than  the  Gothic  version.  Marshall's  Gospels  ia 
Anglo-Saxon,  was  published  with  the  Moeso-Gofhic  translation,, 
by  Junius,  the  northern  philologist,  who  added*  to  (he  work  a  glos^ 
sary  of  both  languages.  His  scholar,  Hickes,.foITowed'  in  his 
steps,  and  confounded  them  together,  in  which  error  he  was  fol- 
lowed by  Lye.  But  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  Moeso^othic  have 
DO  nearer  relation,  than  the  Greek  and  Latin,  op  Hebrew  and 
Arabic,  and  it  is  surprising  that  a  scholar  of  the  acuteness  of 
Junius  should  have  treated  of  them  as  sister  dialects.  It  was 
not  until  Rask  published  his  Anglo-Saxon  Grammar,  that  the 
proper  connection  between  the  two  languages  was  understood^ 
and  the  Anglo-Saxon  torn  from  the  shackles  of  the  Latin,  and 
given  its  proper  place  as  a  Low  German  dialect. 

Before  we  come  to  the  immediate  consideration  of  the  Moeso- 
Gothic,  it  may  be  well  to  premise  that  there  is  not  enough  re- 
maining of  that  language  to  form  an  accurate  grammar  or  lexi- 
con.    The  literature  too  exists  in  the  form  of  a  literal  transla- 
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tion,  thereby  forbidding  the  true  spirit  of  the  language  to  show 
itself  untrammelled.  In  this  respect  the  Anglo-Suon  is  much 
more  fortunate.  For  although  a  great  part  of  its  literature  is 
found  in  translations,  poetry,  original  prose,  and  paraphrase  are 
^  extant  to  sufficiently  display  the  more  remarkable  peculiarities 
of  its  idiom,  as  well  as  its  richness  and  copiousness. 

It  has  been  generally  supposed  that  the  Moeso-Gothic  was 
the  prevalent  High-Gertnan  of  the  day.  But  there  are  strong 
reasons  for  doubting  this.  The  remarkable  difference  between 
the  Moeso-Gothic,  and  the  oldest  relic  of  the  other  High-Ger- 
man dialects, — a  difference  not  merely  to  be  accounted  for  by 
the  supposed  changes,  and  abbreviations  which  any  language 
might  undergo  in  the  space  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  years — 
proves  that  the  time  when  the  High-German  divided  itself  into 
dialects  was  far  earlier  than  the  days  of  Ulphilas.  A  oorapari- 
son  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  in  Moeso-Gothic,  and  Allemannic  <^ 
720,  will  show  the  truth  of  our  assertion. 

Gothic.  Atta*  unsar,   thu      in    himinam.    Weihnai  namo 

Allemannic,    Fatter  unseer,  thu  pist  in  Himele.       Wihi  Namun 

thein.     Quimai  thiudinassus  theins.     Wairthai  wilja  theins,  swe  in 
deinan;  Chweme      Rihi  din;        Werde  willo     din,    so  in 

himina,  jah   ana  airthai.     Hlaif  unsarana  thana  sinteinan  gif  uns 
Himlle,  sosa    in    Erdu ;    Proath   unseer  emezhic   kip  uns 

himroadaga.    Jah  afiet  uns  thatei  skulans  sijaima,  swaswe  jah  web 
hiutu ;  Oblaz  uns  sculdi  unseero,     so  wir 

afletam  thaim  skulam  unaaraim.    Ja  ni  briggais  uns  in  fraistubnjaL 
oblazen        Skuldikem    uns ;      Enti  ni  firletti  unsih  in  Khorunka ; 

Ah  lausei  uns     af  thamma  ubilin. 
Uzz  erlosi  unsih  fona  Ubile.t 

On  the  other  hand  it  is  asserted  by  some,  that  the  Moeso- 
Gothic  is  a  mixture  of  High  and  I^w  German,  with  some 
foreign,  perhaps  Thracian  words.{  Adelung  and  his  supporters, 
acknowledged  when  they  classed  it  under  the  head  of  High- 
German  (Hoch-Deutsch)  languages,  that  it  was  in  many  respects 
closely  connected  with  the  Low-German  (Platt-Deutsch ;)  and 
the  introduction  of  all  strange  words  is  accounted  for  by  the 

*  Fadvar  is  legitimate  Gothic.  See  Castiglione's  Ulpbil.  Goth.  Vert, 
ad  Corintb.  Sec.  p.  VI.  and  79. 

t  Adelung's  Mithridates,  Vol.  II.  p.  185  and  194. 

X  Encycl.  Americana.  Art.  German  Language. 
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supposed  emigrations  beyond  the  Baltic,  and  by  the  intercourse 
iHrith  the  Suiones  already  there.  In  which  case,  as  Count 
Castiglione  remarks,  it  would  follow  that  the  Suio-Gothic  ap- 
proaches nearer  to  the  Moeso-Gothic  than  any  other  Teutonic 
language,  which  does  not  happen.  It  was  the  opinion  of 
Fulda,  in  which  the  Count  concurs,  that  the  Gothic  did  not  ob« 
tain  its  foreign  words  from  any  German  race,  nor  indeed  that 
the  Gothic  belongs  to  any  peculiar  German  dialect,  inasmuch 
as  it  is  impossible  to  decide  to  which  class  of  languages  it  makes 
the  nearest  approach.  And  this  he  thinks  may  have  happened 
in  one  of  two  ways.  Either  the  Gothic,  as  the  Latin  after- 
wards, became  the  mother  of  many  cognate  languages,  and  al- 
though many  words  are  lost,  the  present  language  is  perceptible 
in  each  by  numerous  relics ;  or,  on  the  contrary,  the  Gothic 
language  may  have  been  formed  from  the  juncture  of  many 
Gothic  tribes  !* 

There  is  still  another  theory  opposed  to  both  of  the  former 
ones,  supported  by  Balbi,  and  others,  who  rank  the  Moeso- 
Grothic  among  the  Scandinavian  languages.!  But  Balbi,  and  the 
class  of  comparative  philologists  to  which  he  belongs,  have  been 
contented  to  seek  for  mere  verbal  coincidences  without  taking 
into  consideration  the  grammatical  structure  of  a  language.  Yet, 
the  most  unphilosophical  observer  cannot  fail  to  perceive  that  if 
the  inflection  and  syntactical  arrangement  of  two  languages 
be  wholly  difierent,  although  the  roots  of  their  words  be  the 
same,  they  can  claim  no  nearer  relationship  than  that  of  issuing 
from  the  same  stock  at  some  remote  age.  If  indeed  the  forms 
of  words  in  the  Moeso-Gothic  place  it  under  the  head  of  the 
Scandinavian  languages,  (which  we  very  much  doubt,)  a  moment's 
comparison  of  the  grammatical  changes  and  the  structure  of  sen- 
tences in  the  Moeso-Gothic,  and  any  Scandinavian  dialect  will 
convince  us  that  the  genius  of  the  one  is  widely  difierent  from 
that  of  the  other. 

What  then  is  the  Moeso-Gothic,  and  what  are  its  relations  to 
the  other  Teutonic  languages  ? 

From  the  unabbreviated  form  in  which  the  language  exists, 
we  are  inclined  to  think  that  it  is  much  older  than  has  been  gen- 
erally supposed.  Why  may  it  not  have  stood  in  the  same  re- 
lation to  the  spoken  Gothic,  as  the  Sanskrit  to  the  spoken  dialects 

«  Ulphil.  Gotb.  Vers,  ad  Cor.  II.  Ded.  p.  iv— v. 
t  Atlas  Etbnographique.  Tab.  XIII. 

Vol.  XII.  No.  38.  40 
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of  India  ?  In  its  grammatical  inflectioDs  it  stands  aside  fitun  all 
the  Germanic  languages  now  known  ;  it  has  a  dual ;  and  like  the 
Scandinavian  languages^  a  passive  voice.  The  regularity,  and 
indeed,  the  perfection,  of  its  structure  entitle  it  to  a  much  high- 
er regard  than  the  Anglo-Saxon ;  and  it  is  absurd  to  suppose 
that  this  order  and  beauty  were  obtained  from  a  mixture  of  the 
dialects  of  all  the  Gothic  tribes.  Besides,  no  philological  prin- 
ciples yet  discovered  can  support  an  opinion  thus  contravening  aU 
known  facts  in  the  formation  of  languages.  Who  could  have 
decided  from  what  particular  idiom  the  phrases  to  be  employed 
should  be  selected  ?  Ulpbilas,  certainly ,  could  not  have  bad  the 
presumption  to  invent  an  alphabet,  and  then  to  make  a  language 
to  suit :  if  he  did,  he  was  certainly  the  most  successful  of  experi- 
menters, and  no  wonder  that  his  language  is  a  puzzle  to  phi- 
lologists 1 

The  only  position,  then,  with  regard  to  the  Moeso-Gothk:, 
which  seems  in  any  degree  tenable,  is  that  of  Count  Castig- 
lione ;  viz.  that  the  Gothic  was  the  parent  of  the  Germanic 
languages.  There  is  no  word  in  the  Gothic,  which  may  not 
be  found  in  some  of  the  Teutonic,  that  is,  Germanic  and  Scan- 
dinavian languages.  It  bears,  too,  evident  marks  of  having  flour- 
ished previous  to  the  time  when  the  Low  and  High  German  di- 
alects arose — ^the  peculiarities  of  enunciation,  which  distingubb 
these  classes,  are  not  observable — or  at  least  they  did  not  find 
their  way  into  the  Gothic  writings,  and  not  until  the  exact  epoch 
is  known  when  the  Gothic  was  exclusively  used  throughout  the 
North  of  Europe,  can  any  calculation  be  made  of  the  antiqui- 
ty of  these  dialects. 

But  there  can  be  no  uncertainty  with  regard  to  the  value  of 
the  Moeso-Gothic  language  as  preserved  in  the  code  of  Ulpbilas. 
In  the  precision,  multiplicity,  and  freedom  of  form  both  of  con- 
jugation and  declension,  it  equals  if  it  does  not  surpass  the 
Greek :  it  bears  an  equal  impress  of  antiquity, — ^its  changes  are 
equally  regular — its  facility  of  compounding  is  equally  wonder- 
ful, having  a  formative  power  almost  unappreciable  except  by  a 
German  scholar.  The  copiousness  and  richness  of  its  vocabu- 
lary, with  its  remarkable  capability  for  expressing  nice  shades 
of  meaning,  peculiarly  adapted  it  to  the  purposes  of  translatk)n. 
But  we  labor  under  a  great  disadvantage  in  possessing  the 
Gothic  only  in  the  form  of  a  translation,  as  it  is  impossible  to 
judge  so  fully  of  the  whole  force  of  the  language  as  an  original 
composition  would  have  placed  it  in  our  power.    In  a  transla- 
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tion,  violence  is  done  both  to  the  original  and  the  language  into 
which  the  translation  is  made.  The  multiplicity  of  synonymes, 
the  taste  and  consistency  of  metaphor,  and  the  varieties  in  the 
forms  of  phraseology,  traits  particulai-ly  showing  the  genius  of 
a  language,  and  always  manifest  in  every  original  production, 
cannot  be  brought  forward  in  the  language  into  which  the  trans- 
lation is  made.  Yet  all  this  does  not  deteriorate  from  the  worth 
of  the  Moeso-Gothic  as  a  philosophic  language.  One  of  the 
most  valuable  links  in  the  chain  of  Indo-Germanic  languages, 
it  develops  important  principles,  and  its  value  for  grammatical 
reference  cannot  be  too  highly  appreciated. 

Very  little  has  as  yet  been  done  towards  the  cultivation  of 
thb  interesting  language,  and,  indeed,  many  educated  men  are 
not  aware  of  its  existence  in  a  separate  form.  In  the  general 
awakening  which  seems  to  be  taking  place  throughout  our  land 
with  regard  to  the  northern  languages,  we  hope  that  the  Moeso- 
Gothic  will  receive  its  due  share  of  attention.  While  the  An- 
glo-Saxon, the  mother  of  our  own  native  tongue  is  cultivated, 
may  her  elder  sister  not  be  neglected ! 


ARTICLE  IV. 

In^uibt  respecting  the  Obiginal  Language  of  Mat- 
thew's Gospel,  and  the  Genuineness  of  the  first 
TWO  Chapters  of  the  same  ;  with  particular  refer- 
ence TO  Mr.  Norton's  View  of  these  Subjects  as  ex- 
hibited IN  HIS  Treatise  on  the  Genuineness  of  the 
Gospels. 

By  M.  Stuart,  Prof.  Bae.  Lit.  Theol.  Bern.  Andorer. 

^  7.  Introductory  Remarks. 

In  the  preceding  number  of  this  Miscellany  I  have  examined 
at  length  the  position,  that  the  Gospel  of  Matthew  was  origi- 
nally written  in  HebreWy  and  that  our  present  canonical  Mat- 
thew is  only  a  Greek  translation  of  the  original.  It  is  possible, 
indeed,  that  this  position  is  true  ;  but  the  sum  of  the  evidence, 
before  us,  when  thoroughly  examined,  seems  to  render  it  highly 
improbable. 
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Mr.  Norton,  who  rejects  the  first  two  chapters  of  our  canooi- 
cal  Matthew  because  be  deems  them  to  be  an  interpolation,  has 
prepared  the  way  for  the  introduction  of  this  opinion ,  by  main- 
taining that  the  Original  Gospel  of  Matthew  was  in  Hebrew. 
He  had  his  reasons  for  so  doing.     The  state  of  the  tesiimoDy 
before  us,  in  regard  to  the  two  chapters  in  question,  is  such  as 
makes  the  case  desperate  for  those  who  impugn  their  genuine- 
ness, if  the  Greek  Matthew  is  to  be  relied  on  as  the  source  of 
evidence.     This  we  shall  see  in  the  sequel.     Consequently,  if 
there  be  any  room  for  suspicion  as  to  the  Genuineness  of  Mat- 
thew I.  II.,  it  must  be  sought  for  in  the  Hebrew  editions  of  this 
Gospel.     Now  as  the  church  has  never  heard  any  thing  of 
these  since  about  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century,  excepting 
a  few  fragments  that  some  of  the  fathers  have   preserved, 
conjecture  has  room  apparently  for  a  wide  range  ;  and  at  any 
rate  it  is  freed  from  the  danger  of  being  overthrown  bv  positive 
evidence  drawn  from  the  Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews. 
It  is  not  until  we  come  down  to  tlie  times  of  Epiphanius,  near 
the  close  of  the  fourth  century,  that  we  can  find  more  tiian 
some  four  or  five  extracts  from  the  Jewish  Gospel,  which 
enable  us  to  form  any  decisive  judgment  as  to  its  internal  state 
or  condition. 

Mr.  Norton  uses  very  freely  the  liberty  which  this  state  of 
things  seems  to  afford  him.  He  tells  us  (p.  liii  ),  that  Matthew 
I.  II.  was  at  first  a  separate  composition — an  Evangelium  In- 
fantiae  published  by  some  curious  inquirer  into  the  early  hbtory 
of  the  Saviour ;  and  that  this,  from  its  seemingly  obvious 
congruity  with  the  history  of  Jesus's  public  life  as  given  us  by 
Matthew,  i.  e.  from  its  supplementary  nature,  was  first  written 
separately  on  the  same  Ms.  with  the  Gospel,  and  finally  in- 
corporated with  it.  In  that  state  the  Greek  translator  found  hb 
Ms.  or  Mss.  to  be,  and  he  rendered  the  whole  into  the  Greek 
language,  as  belonging  to  one  and  the  same  author. 

But  what  are  the  facts  on  which  this  very  important  deduc- 
tion or  proposition  is  built  ?  Mr.  Norton  has  not  told  us  what 
they  are  ;  at  least  he  has  given  us  no  external  evidence  what- 
ever of  a  historical  nature.  No  voice  of  antiquity  is  raised  io 
favour  of  such  an  opinion.  No  hint  of  this  kind  any  where 
appears.  The  two  chapters  under  examination  were  indeed 
omitted,  as  Epiphanius  avers,  in  the  Gospel  of  the  Ebionites. 
But  instead  of  an  intimation  that  there  was  any  good  reason  for 
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omitting  them,  this  father  expressly  calls  such  Gospel  of  theirs 
v€i^o&evfii¥0¥  Kttl  iingwt^(tAaafiiPO¥,  adulttrattd  ana  curtailed^ 
Internal  grouods  of  suspicioo,  however,  are  to  be  found  in 
the  chapters  aforesaid,  according  to  the  views  of  Mr.  Norton* 
It  is  GO  these,  and  on  these  only,  that  he  builds  his  opinion. 
These,  therefore,  claim  our  attention ;  and  in  the  sequel  they 
must  be  examined.  But  before  we  come  to  this  part  of  our 
task,  it  will  be  important  to  show  the  reader  what  the  actual 
state  of  evidence  is,  in  regard  to  the  chapters  before  us.  This 
I  shall  now  endeavour  to  do. 

^  8.  Foskive  evidence  establishing  the  genuineness  of 

Matthew  L  11. 

(1)  All  Ms,  copies  of  Matthew  the  world  over^  and  all  the 
ancient  Versions  without  an  exception^  contain  the  first  two 
chapters  of  Matthew^  and  exhibit  them  as  part  of  his  OospeL 

The  only  exception  to  this  remark  is,  that  some  two  or  three 
Mss.  are  defective,  i.  e.  have  perished,  at  the  beginning  of 
Matthew's  Gospel.  Thus  the  Codex  Bezae  or  Cantab,  wants 
the  first  twenty  verses  in  Matthew,  and  Cod.  Elschenbach.  at 
Ntimberg  has  a  like  defect.  Both  unquestionably  exhibited  the 
genealogy  in  their  original  state. 

The  time  was,  in  the  days  of  Griesbacb,  when  it  was  given 
out  that  the  Codex  Ebner.  (Cod.  105  apud  Wetstenium)  did 
not  contain  the  genealogy  in  Matthew.  But  this  was  a  mis- 
take ;  which  was  rectified  by  Gabler  in  his  Journal  fiir  Tbeol. 
Lit.,  1801,  part.  6.  Schoenleben,  who  published  a  minute 
account  of  this  Ms.,  gave  occasion  to  this  report  by  saying  in 
his  Expose :  *  Primum  caput  A  his  verbis  incipit,  tov  di  'hioov 
yi¥¥fj&i¥tog.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  m^aka^op  A.,  i.  e.  Chap. 
I.,  does  so  begin.  But  there  is  another  truth  respecting  matters 
of  tbis  kind,  which  shows  that  there  is  not  a  particle  of  weight 
in  the  testimony  derived  from  this,  in  favor  of  the  omission  of 
the  two  first  chapters  of  Matthew,  but  the  contrary.  "  All  the 
books  of  the  New  Testament,'*  says  Griesbacb  (Comm.  Crit. 
II.  p.  49),  "  omit  the  numbering  of  the  first  paragraph  in  any 
book . . .  •  Thus,  in  all  the  Ccxiices  of  Matthew  which  are 
furnished  with  t/sAoi  [i.  e.  titles,  short  contents],  napikaiop  A, 
or  chap.  I.,  begins  with  Matthew  S:  1,  and  is  entitled  mgl  xeip 
Mifwp?^  So  m  Mark  the  first  xf^aAo^ov  begins  with  Mark  1: 
S9 ;  in  Luke  with  2:  1 ;  in  John  with  8:  1 ;  in  the  Epistle  to 
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the  Romans  with  1:  18;  and  so  of  the  rest.  A  matter  of  fact 
plain  enough,  indeed,  but  one  which,  if  it  had  been  earlier 
noticed,  would  have  saved  some  critics  not  a  little  of  empty 
declamation. 

John  Williams,  who  in  1789  published  a  second  editioo  of 
his  Free  Inquiry  into  the  Authenticity  of  the  first  and  second 
Chapters  of  matthew^s  Gospel^  boldly  avers  that  some  of  the 
old  tjatin  Codices  omit  these  chapters.  It  turns  out,  on  investi- 
gation, to  be  nothing  more  than  that  some  Codices  place  the 
genealogy  by  itself,  as  a  kind  of  preface  to  the  whole  work. 
Thus  the  Codex  Harleiianus,  written  perhaps  in  the  seyeath 
century,  at  the  end  of  Matt.  1: 17,  contains  the  following  words 
inserted  by  the  copyist :  Oenealogia  hucusque.  Then,  as  a 
heading  to  the  sequel,  he  adds :  bidpit  EoangeUum  secmdsam 
Matthaeum.  Doubtless  these  notices  were  taken  into  the  body 
of  the  work,  from  the  margin  of  some  older  copy.  Tbey  are 
evidently  notes  which  are  essentially  marginal  in  their  very 
nature. 

A  /ew  other  Latin  Codices,  mostly  written  in  Ireland  during 
the  10th,  11th,  and  12th  centuries,  in  like  manner  arrange  the 
genealogy  in  the  way  of  a  proem,  after  which  they  introduce 
titular  matter  before  verse  18th  of  Matt.  L,  which  oommeDces 
the  regular  narration.  But  all  this  shows  nothing  more  than 
the  hand  of  some  critical  redactor,  who  wished  the  reader  to 
make  a  distinction  between  a  genealogical  table  of  names,  and 
what  might  be  appropriately  named  the  Oospel  or  Hutory 
of  Jesus. 

Other  Latin  Codices  older  and  better^  all  the  Syriac,  Coptic, 
and  other  versions,  in  all  their  copies,  and  finally  all  the  Greek 
copies  without  any  variation,  exhibit  the  chapters  in  question. 

So  far  then  as  it  respects  any  evidence  actually  in  being, 
either  from  Mss.  or  Versions,  there  is  not  one  copy  of  either 
upon  the  face  of  the  whole  earth,  which  is  known  to  be  want* 
ing  as  to  Matthew  I.  IL 

The  case  then  is  absolutely  desperate,  on  critical  ground. 
We  may  conjecture  what  we  please,  I  admit ;  but  conjecture 
can  never  stand  in  the  place  of  plain  and  palpable  &cts,  when 
the  discussion  turns  upon  a  point  of  lower  criticism.  To 
the  Mss.,  and  to  the  Versions — ^is  the  answer  always  to  be  made 
to  every  inquiry  of  this  nature*  Conjecture  is  allowable  only 
where  these  fail  us. 

We  might  stop  here,  then,  and  consider  the  discussion  as  at 
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an  end.  We  might  lawfully  do  so.  But,  as  Jerome  sometimes 
says,  in  a  dispute,  that  he  will  do  this  or  that  ex  abundaniiy  in 
order  that  nothing  may  be  omitted  which  the  nature  of  the  case 
will  enable  him  to  bring  forward  ;  so,  in  the  present  case,  I  will 
adduce  other  evidence  to  confirm  more  completely  what  is  al- 
ready substantially  proved. 

(2)  2%c  two  first  chapters  of  Matthew  have  always  belong- 
ed to  his  Greek  Gospel,  {and  no  other  genuine  Gospel,  as  we 
have  seen,  can  be  rendered  probable),  ever  since  it  came  into 
circulation. 

I  will  not  occupy  the  time  of  the  reader  in  making  quotations 
to  prove  this,  from  Jerome,  Augustine,  Epiphanius,  Origen, 
Clement  of  Alexandria,  nor  even  Irenaeus  and  TertuUian.  No 
one  who  has  any  candour  and  any  tolerable  acquaintance  with 
these  writers,  and  with  others  who  were  their  contemporaries, 
will  venture  to  deny  or  even  to  doubt,  that  they  have  quoted 
and  often  quoted  the  two  first  chapters  of  Matthew  as  a  part  of 
bis  Gospel. 

I  advance  at  once,  therefore,  to  Justin  Martyr,  who  brings  us 
close  upon  the  confines  of  the  apostolic  age. 

Mr.  Norton  has  laboured,  and  very  much  to  the  purpose,  to 
show  that  Justin  quoted  our  canonical  Gospels.  I  aver,  that 
he  has  quoted  Matthew  1.  II.,  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  it  cer- 
tain, that  the  Gospel  of  Matthew  in  his  hands  was  the  same 
with  that  which  we  now  have.  My  proof  of  this  is  an  exhibi- 
tion of  his  quotations ;  which  are  arranged  as  found  in  Credner's 
Beitrdge,  p.  151  seq. 

Dial.  c.  Try  ph.  100.  p.  195.  Matt.  1: 1—17. 

rporttg  otinov  [tov  Xqioiov]  nQmoraxop  fih  tov  BtpXogywiffnvt^Ii^ov 
^90V,  xal  itQO  namofp  t&v  xtiafAUTvnff  xal  ruy   Xqiotov,  viov  Javtd, 
nvtg^nqx^  ^^^y  i^rci^  dio   t^^  itno  yi^   vlov  ^Affgaafu 
yov$  a^T&p  nag^iyov  aoQxonoift&blg. —  'Afigaifi  iywv^tn  %w 
1/ioy    0V9  iv^Qtinov  ionnor  tltyfp,  ijto^  ^loadx '  '/aixax  di  — 

i|  T  ft  c  V^9  ^  *^PV^9  ^^<>  Tov  ^apio,  %ou  loMup,  Toy  Imariip,  %ow  a  y- 
xo*  *Iaaax,  ital  *Afgaai$  yipovg  *  tj  dti  to  ihan  j  ^  ^  «  Maglag,  i^  fig 
avToy  TOP  ^AfigaifA  naziga  nal  jovttav  %&y  xa-  fytvvr^  'iijcrov^. 
tifgi^fundpoiy,  l|  oup  uatayn  {  Mag  la 
TO  yipog.  Kal  yag  natigag  tUp  yipp»ftipcip  talg  'd'V-' 
yaxgiahp  avx&p  tiuprnp  tov(  %&p  d'filtt&p  yspp^to-^ 
gag  innfrifii&Om 
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Dial.  c.  Tr.  4a  p.  139. 

IK  Tov,  But  t^g  ino  tov  yivovg  xov  *JfiQaift^  Mat  ipv^g  Yowk^ 

tud  Jafild  naQ&ipoVf  ytmnnd^irtu  vSor  xw  ^%ov  Xquniw.  Comp. 
lb.  45.  p.  141. 

Dial.  c.  Tr.  120.  p.  212  seq. 

Myu  (o  ^909)  *V  */aa««'  (Grenes.  22: 18)  mi2  Alopfi^imnmi  htf 
anigfunl  tnv  nana  ta  t&ni  t^c  y^q,  tf  d$  'loMmfl  *  (Geoes.  28b  14) 
mal  sllapi&^irortah  h  aol  naaai  aS  ^Xai  t^;  y^g^  9ud  tw  jf  and^/trntl 
aov  *  owtni  toS^fo  t$  'J/o-ov,  ov^i  t^  'PovfiifL  liyti,  oM  all^  ttptj  ilX 
inUvotg  il  o»y  pulley  tawd-a^  ntnit  tf{v  otxovo/u/ay,  i^r  ^«o  TJ( 
nafd'ivov  Ma  ^  lag,  i  XQ$ax6g.  JBfytKoltfir  ivioyiap*Iai8m 
(Genes.  49: 10)  tunafta&otgt  tdotg  Spj  S  liym  *  fU^ICnM  yag  to  ma^fim 
ii  *Janip^  ual  Sta  'iovdo,  ual  ^aqig^nal  'iMcaalt  mal 
Jafild  uati^x*^^^ 


Apol.  I.  33.  p.  64. 
(Comp.  Dial.  66, 163.  63, 160.  85, 
181.     Apol.  I.  63,  82.  etc.) 

'Jig  ainoU^M  Sw  nao&rrov  fdif  xiX" 
&9ic6fMtPog  dii  TOV  UvduAi  (7: 14) 
nqQnpi(E9V&JH^  anourati.     *JSkix^ 

'Jdoiff  4  na^ivog  h  yaaxql  t^K 
mi)  xilnat  vliv  wai  ioovaip  inl 
Ty  ovo/uftt  ovrot;,  fLi&  fiftUr  o 
&96g. 


MatL  I.  II. 


Mattb.  1: 2^  ha  nlii^m&§  to  ^ 
&h  vno  tov  uvfimf  dia  tov  jf^oyij 
TOV  Uyomog' 

*ldov^  ^  na^hog  h  yaax^  t^ 
nai  TiSerai  t/Soy,  so*  makm/wrh  to 
Syo/ua  otrrov*£fifiixyovi{i*  o  km  [/w- 
^c^fii}revDfiiyoy],  ^^  {/i^M*  o  ^tig. 


Matt.  1: 21. 

Km  naliifug  to  opoua  oviov  *!«- 
(Tot/y*  ovTo;  /a^  aoNTf*  Toir  law 
avtov  ano  i^ta^mp  avt&p. 


Apol.  1. 33.  p.  64. 

Kal  KoXiaug  to  orofta  avtov  '/17- 
<rovr*  ainbg  yitQ  cuiatt  tor  law 
avroC  Ofvo  TcSr  ofut^iw  crvrfy. 

Apol.  I.  34.  p.  65. 

^Oirov  Si  mA  t^  yfjg  yt»vaa&ak 

IJuaUty,  6g  jupo^mr  firt^ocr^o^t/i^ 

o  JIfi/olttc  flmovvors,  8q»i}  ^i  ovn^  * 

(5: 2)     Ka\  ah  Bn^idfi,  yti  ^TovSa, 

ovdafA&g  iXaxl(nii  $1  ir  toS;  ^ytfio- 

9w*Iovda'  in  tnnf  yaq  t^iksvana^ 

^yavfumig^  8otk  noifLomtl  taw  laif  ^oifttwog^  oatif  na^pmni  tor  Imim 

fiov,  fiov,  to  9  *Iaf9^L 


Mattb.  2: 5,  & 

Ovr«  yiff  yiy^antai  S$a  tov  vfo- 
9i{tov*  Xa)  ov  iBi^if^,  p^  *  Jovd«, 
oldofi&g  HaxUrtfi  tl  iw  toig  ^T^f^* 
tnp   laida '  in  oov  ya^  l^dUvm «i 
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Dial.  c.  Tr.  77,  78.  p.  174  seq. 

vofupot  nQoantvrtio'ay  aina,  tt^otc- 

^cp  iX^OPXt^    ngo^  'llQio9ifPf 

Tor  ^y  xp  y^  vfi&9  tou  fiaviXiv- 

orttL  —  Omog  6  fiaailtVf'HQiudfi^, 

fMu^w  naqa  iw  nQtfffivti^ttv  xov 

Xaov  Vfi&¥y  Tore  iX&ortmv  n^bg  etv- 

%opx&p  ano  *A^(aplag  fiuymv 

9ttd  unortvp'   ik  imtQog  xov  iv 

%^  ovgav^  ^avinog  iyrwdvaiy 

oxi  fiacdgvg  ytyimjxat  dp  rjj  x^9 

«|fiMy,  Koi  ijl&ofup  n^oaxvyiiaou  ai/- 

rop.     [Comp.  Dial.  c.  Tr.  106.  p. 

SOI.      'dpaxdXartog    ovp  »al   dp 

oififapf  afta  xf    yippti^rj- 

9a^  avxop    icxi^og^  mg  yd- 

^QoatxiM  dpxolg  inofAprjiAovn/iaaip 

T«y   inoaxoXtop    nvrov,  oi    ano 

*A6(afilag  /layoi  dn  xovtov  dni- 

ypoantg^  na^eydporto  »al  nQoatxv-  j 

pflirap  avx^,]  nal  dp  Bii&Xtdft  xap  1 2:  5.  Ol  Sd  (o^/m^cTc  xal  yQaftfta- 

ngwfivtdgmp  dnopxiop^  oti  ydyqan-  xilg)  tlnop  avx^  *  *Ep  Bti&Xtifi  r^c 

XM  dp  x^  nfO<ipi}xrj  ovxng '  (Mirah  'lovSalag'  ovxvi  yinq  ydyqanxa%  6ia 

5: 2.)  **  Ka\  atr  Bfi&ltdfA  y^  ^lovdoy  xov  nQoifTftov  *  Kal  <rv  Bii&L  ilx»L 

ovdufi&g  dXaxitnti  tl  dp  xoXg  wifio- 

atp  Jovda  *  dn  trov  yag  dUXevirtxa^ 

^yovfitpog,  oaxtg  noifiapti  xop  Xaop 

fiov/*  T&pano  'Ai^^afilag  ovp 

ftayttp  dX&opxwf  tig  Bif&Xtifij  xal 


Matt.  2:  1—13. 

2: 1.  Tw  di  '/f}(ro{;  yippti^ipxog  dp 
Bii&XtifA  xilg  ^lov^alag,  idoVf  fiayot 
ano  avmoXup  nafftydvorto,  —  2: 
3.    *Axovaag  di  'jlQfodtig  o  fiaatXiig 

dxoQax^fl* 

2:  4.  Kal  vvpayayitp  nipxag  xolg 

agx^ff^dig  ual  yoa/iuaxtig  xov  Xaov^ 

dnvp&dpexo  na(f  avx&p,  nov  o  Xqi-^ 

axog  yzpvaxau 

2:  1,  2.  liiyo^  —  Xdyopx^'   nov 

daxip  o  Tc/^ei;  fiatnUvg  x&p  lov- 

da«W ;  iitdofup  yi^  atfxov  xop  att" 

xd^a  dp  upaioX^y  xal  fiX^oftep  nqwr- 


>       m 


KVPfjoai  avx(ff. 


2:  1 1, 19.  Kal  dX^opxtg  {oi  fiiyo^) 

tig  ifip  otxlttp,  Mop  xo  na$dlop  fi&^ 

ngoawpfiaapxttp  xo    naidlop,   xa*  xa  Mafflag  xijg  fiffiffog  avrov  *  xal 


ngofftptynapxwp  avxw  d&ffo,  /^uroy 
ual  Xlfiopop  Mtu  oftuffapop'  dntidrj 
naxa  anoxaXviffiPf  fuxa  xo 
n^oaxvpTJea^  xop  nalda  dp  Bri&Xfdfi 
intXtvod^oP  fiij  dnoptX&tXp  ngog 
top  'llgtidfpp '  xal  *IoNrti<p  di^  6  xt^p 
Maglap  fttfAPriaxtVfiipog,  fiovXti- 
&tlg  nQOxtQOP  dp^aXtlp  x^p 


ntaopxtg  nqotrtxitpfjurap  avxa '  xal 
apol^apxtg  xovg  ^ijaavf^ovg  avx&p 
nQoa^ptyxttp  airt^  ^<S^a,/^V(roy,  xal 
Xlfiapop,  xal  afiVifpap.  Kal  x^(*o- 
xuT&dpxtg  xax  ovoQy  fAti  apaxafi^tat 
ngog  'Jlfftidripj  di  aXXfjg  odoU  apt^ 
Xfoffffffap  tig  xrjp  /co^oi'  avr£r.— 
Matt.  1:18  seq.  Mptiaxtv&tiarig  yag 


upfltrx^p  avx&  Ma oiaf*,  po-  x^g  utjToog  ainov  Maolag  x£  '/e»- 

fiiffitp  dyxvuopup  avxnp  ano  avpov- ^a-      ••  - 

trUtg  ap^Qog,  xovi  Jurxip  ano  nog- 


<rt}9,  [nglp  tj  auptX&iip  avxovg]  $v^ 
Qt&fi  dp  yaaxql  txowra  dx  itPtvfM" 
rtlag,  di  o^a/iaxog  xtxdXtwrxo  |  to;  ayUv,    *Jwni<p  di  o  clptiq  av- 
dxfiaXtlpxtipyvpttixa  avxoVf  xiig,  dixaiog  tip  xal  fitf  &dX»p 
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finovToq  ovr^  xniv  qtarirtog  a/yi- 
8  €/£*  ataia  /afTTQog  iaiiv. 


avt^p      nagadayfAvxicutt 

iPovXtj^  la&Qa  anolvatu  avt^w, 

Tavia  Sb  avtov  4p&vfifi^iwtog,  i9oVj 

I  ayytkoq  xv^iov  it  ax    ora^  if^rff 

i  avTM  Xiywf  *    '/€M7i}<p,  tnog  /tafft^t 

fifl  (poPrfd-fig  naQalafitiv   Ma(^w^ 

tfiy  ywaUa  cov '  to  yog  i»  avt^ 

yannj&h  i*  nrsvfiaiog  itniv  ayiov. 

Matt.   1:  24.  Juyiff&ilg  di  6  '/m- 

o^qp  uno  10V  vnpov   inoiticir^  «? 

^oPtid-iig  ow,  oim  ixfiipifjKty   n^offsralcv  avr^  6  ayyilog  xvffiov, 

avrrfV,  not  naqiXafii  Tt;v  ywaUa  avtov* 

Dial.  c.  Tr.  78.  p.  175.  I  MatL  2:  13. 

I 

Kal  al/Tog  (d'/oKn}<)p)  afia  j^  Ma-  -—  Idov,  ayytXof  nvqlov   i^mtu 

gla  Htlnfeiai  i^iX^uv  iig  Atywrtov,  xot  ivag  tm  'lmtn]%  liywf '  fycf- 

9ta\  tlvai  ixii  a^a  t<u  naidit^,  ^XQ^  ^^^  naf^Xa^%  to  naidiop  xal  tijw 

Sv  avToXg  ndktp  inottaXwp^^  ina-  lAtitiga  nvroD,  *al  q>tvyB  eig  ASyvH" 

vhk^iiv  ug  xi\y  'lovdaiav,  Toy,  xo*  tj&i  ixilf  $mg  ar  Civei  ooL 


Dial.  c.  Tr.  78.  p.  175. 


Matt.  2:  IG— la 


Kal  c  'HQwdrig  ^7/   ijxapiX-d-ovTotp    Toxt  'llQOidtfi  Idcuf,  or^  ip&saix^ 
nQog  avxop  x&p  an 6  ^A^^afiidg  vno   xatp  iidytap,   i&vfuu&ii  liap ' 
§»dytap^  mg  ^liwrtv  ahxovg  Ttotfjaaij   nal  uTtoaxellag  arcZJU  ndrtag  xoig 
aXXa  xaxa  xa  ntltwr&ipxa  aviolg  naWag  xovg  ipBii&luu  xal  ipnaei 
di  aXkijg  oSov  tig  xtiP  /o'^ay  av-   xoig  ogioig  avxrigj  ano  duxoig  wn 
x&p  anuXkayspxtoPf  xal  xov  'iaio^qp ,  xarcure^oi,  xaTa  Toy /^oror,  op  ipt^ 
agia  xfj  Maqia  xal  x^  naiditfj  cug '  fitaira  naQct  xCtp  fidyutp. 
xal  avxotg  anoxfxdXvnxo,  tj&ii  i^tX-  \ 
^opxtop  ilf  Alywnop,  ov  yipfuaxiop  \ 
TOP  natdciy  OP  iXi^Xvd^uuttP  nQOtrxv- ' 
pijaa^  ol  fidyoij  napxag  inX&g 
Tovg  naldagf  tov;  ip  Bfi&Xti/x, 

ixiXfvaep  apaiQt&ijpat '  xal  xovio  T6x$  inXfi^ia&fi  xo  ^i^&h  dia  */Ffc- 
insjtQoififlxevxo  ftiXXeip  yipBa&ai  diHi  (iiov  xov  n(fo<pJTov\  Xdyopxog  '  q>^h- 
iBQtfiioVj  iiTiovxog  di  avxov  xov  yig  ip  ^Pafia  ^xottr^ij,  &Q^pog  xtu 
dylov  nPBVuaxog  oirttog'  (31:  15.)  xXav&fAog  xal  odv^fiog  noXvg'  'Pa- 
"  0wpri  ip  PafM  fixovff&ij,  xXav&^  xfjX  xXalovaa  xa  xixpa  avxifg^  xoi 
fiog  xal  bdv(}fioc  noXvg '  'PaxiX  oint  iJ&iXb  nagoMXtj&ripat^  oxi  otm 
xXalowa  xa  xixpa  alx^g,  xal  ovx  utrip, 
iiOfXa  nai^axXfi^ijva^  ot»  ovx  bIuIp^*  , 

Dial.  c.  Tr.  88.  p.  185. 

MaQxiijiop  di  xal  xoZxo  Icrrco  vfiiPf  o  Bqitfp  ngog  vfiag  ytyovipai  vno  tmv 
A^^afilag  fidytap^otupfgafia  xif*  ysppij&^pai  xo  xai^i- 
or,  iXO^opttg  ngoirtxvpijfjap  al'toi. 
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Dial.  c.  Tr.  102.  p.  I9& 

Qa  tav  ano  *AQ^afilag  ua/tnf  fiad^ip ^Uqta^i^  6  fiatnXBvg  to  kot 
ainov^  inifiovktwrev  iytXtty  avjov  '  xal  xotja  iijy  tod  ^tov  nihvatp  */(u- 


Dial.  c.  Tr.  103.  p.  198. 


Matt.  2: 10— 2a 


—  ncatii  (h  AlyvKxto)  ^nov  inik- ,  Tikunr^Vftnoq  di  toD  'Jlgwdov^  Mov, 
•^orttg  SxQii  tfy  ani&apir  o  inox-  ayyiXog  kvqIov  xaz  ova(f  tpalwtttu 
itivag  la  iv  Bii&hifi  naidla  *Hqfi-  ji^  ^loiffiiq)^  iv  AlyvTni^^  Xiyiav  *  i- 
dfig,  xal  *A(fx^laog  ainov  dndi^aio  *  yi^^dilg  na^dXafis  to  nuidioy  xal 
xal  ovtog  hil^vta  tiqIv  top  Xqiotop  ti}v  firiiiQa  airtoVy  xai  nooivov  tig 
-i»}y  oixopofilon^f  T^y  xara  to  povlfj-  '  ;^^y  Vcr^a^Z  *  rt&y^xaat  yaq  o\  ^ij- 
fiatov  irorr^o;  ytytvfjfiiinp^  vn  a v-  xovrttg  jiiv  y^vxtfy  tov  naidhv,  'O 
Tov,  inl  T^  orai^oitt^jrat  il&iip,       di  iytg&tlg  naqiXapt  to  naidiow 

•  xal  triv  fifftif^a  avroD,  xal  tik^tp  tig 
yt^p* Ivqa^L  Idxavirag  de^  Sti *Agx^^  fioffdtiu  inl  tiig *Iovdalag  ar- 
il 'lI(fwdov  jov  natgog  ainoVf  i<pofitj^  ixu  anel&tlp  *  ;f^iuiaTia^e«(  di 
xcti  opag^  apycfi^gn^^  ^k  ta  fugti  Ttig  Ftdilaiag,  Kal  iX^Wf  tum^Ktim^ 
tig  noXiP  XByofdpfjp  NaCagh. 

If  there  can  be  anj  doubt  in  the  mind  of  any  reader  who  is 
able  to  make  and  does  carefully  make  the  comparison  of  Mat- 
thew with  Justin,  whether  the  latter  has  cited  the  Evangelist 
in  the  cases  here  exhibited,  it  would  seem  to  me  truly  strange. 
But  that  the  matter  may  be  made  clearer  still,  let  it  be  noted, 
that  in  the  citations  from  the  Old  Testament,  where  Matthew 
differs  both  from  the  Septuagint  and  from  the  Hebrew,  having 
probably  made  his  own  free  translation,  Justin  has  followed  the 
Evangelist.  E.  g.  in  Matt.  I  :  23,  cited  from  Is.  7  :  14,  the 
Sept.  has  iif  yaatgt  X^ytitM,  but  Matthew,  and  after  him  Justin, 
use  the  phrase  ip  yaaxgl  f(e*.  The  Hebrew  has  net^j^l  and 
SHE  shall  call ;  the  Sept.  naXtoHg,  thou  shah  call ;  but  Mat* 
tbew  has  xaXiaova&,  thet  shall  call.  Justin  says  igovaiv,  using 
the  third  person  plural  (although  of  another  synonymous  verb), 
just  as  Matthew  had  done. 

Observe  again,  in  the  quotation.  Matt.  2:  5,  6,  where  the 
Evangelist  agrees  neither  with  the  Septuagint  nor  with  the 
Hebrew,  Justin  follows  him  verbatim  throughout.  The  Septua* 
gint  runs  thus :  '*  Thou  Bethlehem,  house  of  Ephratah,  art  very 
small  to  be  among  the  thousands  of  Judah  ;  from  thee  shall  go 
forth  for  me  [one]  who  shall  be  a  ruler  of  Israel."  The  He- 
brew runs  thus :  '^  And  thou  Bethlehem  Ephratah  art  small  to 
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be  among  the  thousands  of  Judah  ;  from  thee  shall  go  forth  he 
roe  [one]  who  shall  rule  in  Israel." 

In  Matthew  2:  18,  where  a  quotation  is  made  from  Jer.  31: 
15,  it  will  be  seen  by  comparison  that  Justin's  quotation  is 
verbatiniy  with  the  exception  that  ^gnpog  is  omitted,  which  has 
probably  fallen  from  Justin's  text.  But  the  Septuagint  has 
here  q>fO¥fi  iif  'Paftq  axova^tj  ^giiwov^  %al  nXav^fiw^  not 
'odvgfiOVf  'PttXt]^  anoKXaiOfitvfi  ovx  ij&tli  navaaaOai  ini  wo7g 
violg  avrijg,  on  ovx  tiai'  which  is  a  mode  of  construction  quite 
different  from  that  in  Matthew.  The  Hebrew  original  runs 
thus  :  ^'  A  voice  in  Ramah  was  heard,  wailing,  bitter  lamenta- 
tion ;  Rachel,  weeping  for  her  children,  refuses  to  be  comforted 
respecting  her  children,  because  they  are  not." 

Such  a  harmony  of  Justin  with  these  minutiae  of  the  two 
first  chapters  of  Matthew,  and  in  respect  to  passages  from  the 
Old  Testament,  where  the  Septuagint  Version  afibrded  the 
greatest  facility  for  the  Greek  quotation  and  yet  is  not  adopted, 
prove  beyond  all  reasonable  controversy,  not  only  that  Justin 
has  quoted  the  Gospel  of  Matthew,  but  quoted  our  canonical 
Greek  Gospel ;  and  not  this  only  as  to  some  of  the  leading 
parts  of  it,  but  the  peculiarities  of  chapters  I.  II.  even  in  their 
nicest  shades,  are  preserved  by  Justin.  Indeed  Mr.  Nortoo 
himself  feels  compelled  to  concede,  that  our  Greek  Matthew, 
even  in  chapters  I.  II.  is  quoted  by  Justin ;  see  p.  288  of  his 
work.  If  any  reader  has  doubted  of  this,  the  view  given  him 
above  must,  as  I  think,  remove  all  those  doubts. 

It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance,  too,  that  nearly  every  im- 

Eirtant  thing  which  is  related  in  the  first  two  chapters  oi 
atthew,  is  referred  to  or  actually  quoted  by  Justin  ;  so  that 
we  have  not  merely  some  general  and  indistinct  evidence,  but 
testimony  minute  and  circumstantial ;  and  consequently  there  is 
no  room  for  reasonable  doubt  or  hesitation  as  to  Justin's  having 
before  him  our  canonical  Matthew. 

I  might  add  other  testimony  of  a  similar  nature,  which  is  very 
little  later  than  that  of  Justin.  Celsus,  the  celebrated  heathen 
phSosopher  and  bitter  enemy  of  Christians,  flourished  about  ISO. 
He  wrote  a  learned  and  powerful  work  against  Christianity, 
which  Origeh  afterwards  answered  in  his  famous  treatise  Omtra 
Celtum^  In  that  Treatise,  Origen  has  quoted  largely  fitmi 
Celsus  ;  and  among  other  quotations,  he  has  given  us  several 
passages  which  shew  with  entire  certainty  that  our  canonical 
Matthew  was  in  the  hands  of  Celsus,  and  was  read  by  him  as 
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the  Christian  account  of  the  life  and  actions  of  Jesus.  Nothing 
can  be  more  certain  than  that  the  copy  which  Celsus  read, 
contained  Matthew  I.  11. ;  for  the  quotations  from  him  by 
Origen  make  this  plain.  Let  me  present  a  few  of  them  to  the 
reader,  for  his  entire  satisfaction  in  this  matter. 

Orig.  cont.  Cels.  II.  32,  *'  Nimis  insolenter  ait  [Celsus] 
Tovg  yivtaXoyrfOavtag  toy  *Jrjoov9f  ano  roiJ  ngoitov  q<viftof  [sc. 
Adarao,  Luke  III],  uai  tw  iv  'Jovdaloig  fiaatXimpJ*^   [Matt.  I.] 

lb.  I.  66y  Celsus  is  represented  as  thus  addressing  Jesus : 
r/  at  vr,niO¥  fi&  ^XP^^  ^^^  jfiyvntov  ixxofiiCia^at ;  ^*  •  •  SyytXog 
fMiy  fixiv  ei  ovgavoVf  ntlfvmif  aoi  nai  rolg  oUtioig  ^vyup'  comp. 
Watt.  2:  13.  Again :  "  Deus  ivo  ^dti  dti  oi  ayytXovg  miserat ;" 
comp.  Matt.  1:  30.  2:  12. 

In  V.  58  ib.  Origen  testifies  that  Celsus  had  mentioned 
TO  neglrtig  Magiag nvovaffg  iXfjluOeifatngog  roV  */toatjg>  Syytkow 
[Malt.  1:  20J,  nal  nak$¥f  vntg  rov  to  Pgiq>og  yiMffj^itf  xal 
4n&PovXivdfi€POv  i^agnciaavtag  g  vydv  tig  ^^tyuntov  [Matt.  2: 13]. 

In  I.  34  of  the  same  work,  Origen  says  that  Celsus  had 
mentioned  man/  things  in  the  Gospel  of  Matthew ;  e.  g. 
tow  tt¥ttttilawta  uotiga  iiil  rJ7  ytvian  tov  *Jfiaov,  [Matt.  2:  2]« 

In  1.  58  Origen  says  of  Celsus  :  XaXdaiovg,  quiah,  vno  toS 
XiXkx^ct$  %i¥fi^iyiug  inl  ttj  ytvtoft  avtov  iXtiXv^hfW^  ngoauv- 
viioapttg  autoPf  in  p^iov,  cig  ^iov  [Matt  2:  11],  xtd  ^Hgtidtf  t^ 
ritgagyrj  tovto  didfiXionivai  [Matt.  2:  3],  roV^f  nifi^avru  anox- 
rtlval  tovg  Ivj^  uvivi  xgovt^  ytyepptjfi^povg  [Matt.  2:  16. ] 

More  might  be  added ;  but  these  references  to  Matthew  I. 
II.  are  so  plain  and  indisputable  that  not  a  shadow  of  doubt  can 
remain,  that  Celsus,  about  the  middle  of  the  second  century, 
repeatedly  quoted  the  first  two  chapters  of  Matthew  as  con- 
fessedly and  avowedly  a  part  of  Gospel  History. 

Nor  is  there  a  quotation  taken  from  the  Gospel  in  ques- 
tion, among  all  the  ancient  fathers,  from  the  apostolic  ones 
downwards,  the  authority  of  which  is  plainly  and  simply  avowed 
or  implied,  which  does  not  come  from  our  canonical  Matthew. 
The  use  of  any  other  Gospel  in  the  church  catholic  is  out  of 
question.  At  all  events,  the  earliest  information  we  have, 
gives  us  no  reason  to  believe  that  any  other  was  ever  used  by 
the  church  at  large. 

The  same  evidence,  moreover,  which  we  have  of  the. ex- 
istence of  a  Greek  Matthew,  and  of  its  being  used  by  the  early 
churches,  we  also  have  of  the  first  two  chapters  of  the  same,  as 
constituting  a  component  part  of  the  Greek  Matthew. 
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Our  positive  external  evidence,  then,  is  as  complete  of  the 
early  existence  and  authenticity  of  this  part  of  Matthew,  as  it  is 
of  the  rest  of  his  Gospel,  or  of  any  other  Gospel  which  is  con- 
tained in  our  Canon. 

One  circumstance  more,  however,  should  be  here  added ; 
not  because  our  proof  actually  needs  any  aid  from  it,  but  in  or- 
der to  shew  how  much  testimony  may  easily  be  combined  to 
establish  the  point  which  I  am  labouring  to  establish. 

The  Peshito  or  old  Syriac  Version  of  the  New  Testament, 
has  already  been  mentioned,  in  my  dissertation  on  the  original 
language  of  Matthew's  Gospel,  published  in  the  preceding  num- 
ber of  this  Miscellany.  We  have  seen  that  this  Version  w«s 
in  all  probability  made  within  the  first  half  of  the  second  cen- 
tury ;  and  therefore  tliat  it  was  made  about  the  time  when  Jus- 
tin Martyr  and  Celsus  wrote  the  works  from  which  I  have  made 
so  many  quotations  in  the  preceding  pages.  We  have  also  seen, 
that  Matthew  I.  II.  is  not  only  translated  into  the  Syriac,  but 
that  the  translator  must  have  had  the  same  text,  verbatim  and 
literatim^  which  now  stands  in  our  canonical  Greek  Matthew. 
Every  xul,  de\  outf,  or  other  particle,  is  scrupulously  rendered ; 
and  the  passage  whicli  gives  ofience  to  such  critics  as  Kuinoel — 
"  which  being  interpreted  is  God  with  us" — stands  in  the 
Peshito,  exactly  in  accordance  with  our  present  canonical 
Matthew. 

Let  us  look  now  at  the  nature  of  the  case  before  us.  Here, 
in  the  very  next  generation,  or  nearly  so,  after  the  apostolic  age, 
is  a  writer  (Justin  Martyr)  in  the  midst  of  Ebionites  and  Naza- 
renes,  living  at  Flavia  Neapolis  in  Samaria,  and  appealing  to 
and  citing  our  canonical  Greek  Matthew ;  and  not  only  this,  but 
particularly  Matthew  I.  II.  About  the  same  period  a  heathen 
philosopher,  probably  an  Epicuraean,  a  strenuous  and  con- 
temptuous enemy  of  Christianity,  in  his  attack  upon  this  reli- 
gion appeals  to  our  canonical  Matthew,  and  oftentimes  to 
chap.  I.  II.  Not  improbably  this  infidel  writer  composed  his 
work  in  Egypt.  Then,  in  the  next  place,  we  have  a  transla- 
tion of  the  New  Testament  Scriptures,  made  about  the  same 
time  in  Syria,  probably  in  the  remoter  part  of  it,  at  Edessa,  of 
which  it  is  certain  that  our  canonical  Greek  Matthew  was  the 
basis,  and  beyond  all  doubt  that  chapters  I.  II.  were  translated 
firom  the  identical  text  which  we  now  have. 

Nor  is  even  this  all  the  eariy  external  evidence  which  may 
be  produced.     Cerinthus  was  a  Jewish  heretic,  of  the  Gnostic 
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past,  in  the  first  century,  and  he  lived  but  a  few  years  after  the 
Gospel  of  Matthew  was  composed  (fl.  80).  That  he  was  a 
Palestine  Jew,  Paulus  has  rendered  altogether  probable,  in  his 
Historia  Cerinthiy  contained  in  his  Introduct.  in  Nov.  Testa- 
ment. Capita  selectiora,  and  Schmidt  in  hisBibl.fiir  Kritik  und 
Exegese  des  N.  Test.  B.  I.  S.  181,  Cerinth  ein  Judmsirender 
Christ,  That  he  and  Carpocrates  made  use  of  the  Oospel  ac- 
cording to  the  Hebrews^  is  expressly  asserted  by  Epiphanius 
(Haeres.  XXX.  13),  who  says:  '^Cerinthus  and  Carpocrates, 
using  the  same  Gospel  with  them  [the  Ebionites],  endeavours 
to  shew  from  the  genealogy  at  the  beginning  of  the  Gospel 
xaxa  Mat^alovy  that  Christ  sprung  from  the  seed  of  Joseph  and 
Mary.  But  they  [the  Ebionites]  cutting  off  the  genealogy  in 
Matthew,  begin  their  Gospel  as  I  said  before,  viz.,  Eyivfio  h 
Toig  '^fAiQong  'Hgoidou  BaaiXitag  ifjg  '/ovdaiag,  etc."  By  the 
same  Gospel  Epiphanius  evidently  means  here  the  Gospel  in 
Hebrew.  This  Gospel  the  Ebionites  received,  but  they  cur- 
tailed it  by  omitting  the  first  two  chapters ;  while  Cerinthus  and 
Carpocrates  laboured  to  prove,  from  these  very  chapters, 
in  their  Hebrew  copies,  the  merely  natural  and  human  origin  of 
the  Saviour. 

So  then  we  go  back  here  to  the  very  age  of  the  apostles,  and 
6nd  Jews  at  that  period  using  a  Hebrew  Gospel,  which  con- 
tains the  chapters  whose  genuineness  is  now  called  in  question. 

Evidence  simultaneous,  from  so  many  diflferent  quarters 
and  in  such  a  variety  of  ways,  cannot  be  resisted.  It  is  cer- 
tain that  in  the  next  generation  after  the  apostles,  our  canonical 
Matthew  was  the  only  authenic  one  to  which  the  church  catho- 
lic made  appeal ;  and  equally  certain,  that  chapters  I.  II.  con- 
stituted the  same  portion  of  it  which  they  now  do. 

Such  is  the  state  of  external  evidence,  that  Matthew  I.  II.  is 
genuine  and  contemporaneous  with  the  whole  book.  In  justice 
to  the  subject,  however,  it  should  not  be  dismissed,  until  we  in- 
quire whether  there  is  any  internal  evidence  which  will  serve  to 
corroborate  the  testimony  already  exhibited.  My  answer  to 
this  inquiry  is,  that  there  are  some  phenomena  in  chap.  III., 
which  seem  to  be  unaccountable  in  case  the  Gospel  of  Matthew 
originally  began  with  the  third  chapter. 

First  the  de  in  Matt.  3:  1  is  deserving  of  special  note.  A 
perfectly  clear  case  it  is,  that  a  book  could  not  commence  with 
a  dt  in  the  first  clause,  inasmuch  as  Si  is  such  a  connective  parti- 
cle as  necessarily  implies  something  antecedent  in  the  discourse* 
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But  if  chapters  I.  IL  did  not  originally  belong  to  this  £tospel» 
then  there  was  in  this  case  no  antecedent. 

I  am  aware  that  not  a  few  Mss.,  and  some  of  ^ood  authority, 
omit  the  di  here  ;  and  so,  also,  several  of  the  Versions.  But, 
as  Griesbach  remarks  (Comm.  Crit.  p.  23),  '  no  good  reason 
can  be  given  why  dt  should  be  added,  [to  the  textj.  On  the 
other  hand,  as  this  verse  was  the  beginning  of  a  utiqfakaiow^  or  of 
an  ttvayvaiOfta  (flection),  there  is  a  very  plain  reason  for  its 
omiaiion  [in  Lectionaries],  specially  as  the  matter  which  follows 
is  very  discrepant  from  that  w  hich  precedes.'  Hence  Griesbach, 
concludes,  respecting  the  particle  in  question,  that  '^rectius 
retinetur.'^  But  if  retained,  it  argues  the  necessity  of  prece- 
dent matter ;  i.  e.  the  Gospel  could  not  have  begun  here ;  and 
so  the  existence  of  chapters  I.  IL,  or  at  any  rate  of  some  matter 
of  this  kind,  is  of  necessity  implied. 

I  am  aware  that  the  usual  answer  to  all  this  has  been  and 
still  is,  that  the  translator  into  Greek  added  the  it\  in  order  to 
keep  up  the  connection  between  the  two  narratives,  viz.  that 
which  precedes  and  that  which  follows.  But  why  be  needed 
to  do  this,  cannot  be  well  shewn.  So  great  a  transition  would 
appear  even  to  more  advantage,  so  far  as  grammar  or  rhetoric 
is  concerned,  without  the  d<  than  with  it.  And  after  all,  it  is  a 
mere  assumption,  when  one  says  that  it  was  added  by  a  trans- 
lator. The  Old  Syriac  translator,  at  any  rate,  found  the  ii'm 
the  copy  from  which  he  made  his  version. 

But  dismissing  this,  let  us  see  if  there  be  not  something  inoie 
in  the  text  here,  which  is  deserving  of  particular  notice. 

What  can  be  meant  by  £y  tais  tifitga^  iKilva&g?  ^'  Those 
days"  must  necessarily  refer  to  some  days  which  had  been  al* 
ready  mentioned  or  alluded  to.  But  if  the  first  two  chapters 
are  not  genuine,  there  is  of  course  no  such  mention  or  allusioo. 

The  Ebionite  Gospel,  which  rejected  these  two  chapters,  in- 
stead of  imlvaig,  adds  'liQmdov  xov  §aotXifog  tijg  Joviaiag. 
But  what  an  emendation  !  In  the  days  of  Herod,  who  had 
been  dead  some  twenty-eight  years  ! 

Nor  is  the  appeal  to  Ex.  2:  11  for  an  analogical  case,  at  all  in 
point.  Ex.  2:  ]  1  runs  thus :  "  It  came  to  pass,  in  those  daysy 
when  Moses  was  grown."  The  preceding  verse  (v.  10)  says: 
*^  The  child  [Moses]  grew  ;  and  she  [his  mother]  brought  him 
unto  Pharaoh's  daughter,  and  he  became  her  son,  etc."  Now 
those  days,  in  v.  11,  may  refer  either  to  the  period  mentiooed 
here,  or  to  what  is  expressed  in  the  phrase  immediately  sub- 
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joined  in  v.  ]  1.  viz.  when  Moses  was  grown,  which  seems  to 
be  added  for  the  sake  of  explaining  wliat  those  days  mean. 

Nor  can  those  days  in  Matt.  3:  l,be  satisfactorily  explained, 
by  merely^Uing  the  phrase  a  Hebraism.  True  it  is,  that  the 
Hebrews  were  accustomed  thus  to  designate  time.  But  in  all 
casesy  where  ta^LTi  •  those,  is  employed  with  0*^X3^ ,  the  context 
shews  the  nature  and  object  of  reference. 

There  is  another  expression  in  chapter  III.  which  would 
seem  to  be  very  strange,  in  case  chapters  I.  II.  were  not  origin- 
ally integral  P^rts  of  Matthew's  Gospel.  I  refer  to  v.  13,  where 
it  IS  said :  "  Then  cometh  Jesus /ram  Oalilee."  Now  if  chap. 
I.  II.  are  removed,  there  is  no  mention  whatever  of  Jesus,  nor 
of  the  place  of  his  abode,  previous  to  this  declaration.  Would 
it  not  be  passing  strange  for  a  writer  thus  to  introduce  a  most 
important  personage  wholly  unknown  to  the  reader,  and  thus 
to  mention  his  place  of  abode,  just  as  if  it  were  already  familiar 
to  the  reader  ?  How  can  we  account  for  a  manner  so  abrupt, 
and  such  declarations  without  the  least  preparation  for  them  ? 

On  the  other  hand ;  supposing  the  first  two  chapters  of  Mat- 
thew to  be  genuine,  we  can  easily  explain  all  these  expressions. 
jdt'  connects  chap.  III.  with  the  preceding  hbtory .  *JSp  iqfAi^sg 
tn^husQ  refers  to  what  is  said  at  the  close  of  chap.  II.,  viz., 
that  Jesus  came,  with  Joseph  and  Mary,  and  dwelt  at  Naza- 
reth, and  that  during  his  abode  there  John  the  Baptist  entered 
upon  his  public  ministry.  That  Jesus  "  came  from  Galilee," 
3:  13,  is  explained  by  2:  22,  where  it  is  said  that  Joseph  and 
Mary  '  went  to  sojoura  in  the  region  of  Galilee.' 

That  there  is  a  large  interval  of  time  between  the  occurren- 
ces narrated  in  chap.  II.  and  those  in  chap.  III.,  is  true  enough. 
But  as  the  writer  had  no  intention  of  developing  the  private 
life  of  Jesus,  the  nature  of  the  case  required,  that  he  should 
make  a  transition  to  the  period  of  his  public  ministry.  Transi- 
tions as  great  as  these,  are  not  unfrequent ;  specially  in  the  pro- 
phetic parts  of  the  Old  Testament. 

Let  the  reader  now  put  all  these  facts  together,  and  then 
ask  himself,  whether  there  is  any  probability  that  the  two  first 
chapters  of  Matthew  are  spurious  ?  The  external  and  internal 
evidence  is  certainly  very  strong  in  favour  of  the  position,  that 
they  came  from  the  hand  of  Matthew,  the  author  of  the  whole 
book. 
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^  9.  Etamination  of  Objections. 

(1)  '  The  Gospel  of  the  Ebionltes  did  not  coDtain  Matt.  I.  II.' 

So  Epiphanius  declares ;  and  very  probably  be  has  told  us 
the  truth.  But  then  we  have  the  same  authority  to  prove,  that 
the  Hebrew  Gospel  of  the  Nazarenes,  and  also  that  of  CeriDthus, 
did  contain  these  chapters.  Jerome  who  translated  the  Naza- 
rene  Gospel,  never  intimates  any  deficiency  here ;  which  be 
surely  would  have  done,  had  it  been  found  in  his  copy. 

Besides,  we  have  a  solution  of  this  difficulty  in  the  fact,  that 
the  Ebionltes  rejected  the  miraculous  conception  of  Jesus. 
This  led  them  to  do  the  same  thing,  which  the  Manicbaeaos 
afterwards  did  for  another  reason  drawn  from  their  theology  or 
philosophy,  viz.,  to  reject  that  portion  of  Matthew  which  disa- 
greed with  their  speculations.  So  Marcion  did,  in  respect  to 
the  Gospel  of  Luke ;  so  some  of  the  Romish  church  afterwards 
did  with  respect  to  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  in  their  disputes 
against  the  Montanists,  who  appealed  to  that  epistle  in  order  to 
shew  that  lapsed  Christians  could  not  be  restored  again  to  re- 
pentance ;  and  so  the  Anti-millenarians  did,  at  a  later  period, 
lyhen  they  rejected  the  Apocalypse.  So  even  Luther  did,  in 
respect  to  the  epistle  of  James,  when  he  disputed  with  the  Ro- 
manists about  the  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith  alone.  There 
is  no  end  of  such  subterfuges  among  men  of  ardent  tempera- 
ment, or  of  bigoted  feelings  in  respect  to  particular  sectarian 
points  of  doctrine.  How  could  Mr.  Norton  say,  (p.  liv),  that 
*^  he  can  perceive  nothing  in  the  prejudices  or  habits  of  mind  [of 
the  Ebionites]  which  led  them  to  reject  the  facts  [related  in 
Matt.  L  II.? J 

All  this,  however,  proves  nothing  except  the  strength  of 
prejudice  in  a  particular  party  atiiong  early  Christians.  Even 
the  Hebrew  Gospel  of  primitive  times  was  mutilated,  as  we 
have  seen,  only  by  one  small  party  ;  and  the  authority  of  this 
party  can  weigh  but  little  indeed,  in  a  matter  like  the  present, 
where  so  much  direct  and  positive  testimony  lies  before  us 
which  is  against  them. 

At  all  events,  as  Griesbach  well  remarks,  (Comm.  Crit.  II. 
p.  52),  *  nothing  can  be  proved  by  the  hints  we  have  respecting 
the  stale  of  the  Ebionite  Gospel,  until  it  shall  be  shown  more 
clearly  what  relation  this  Gospel  sustained  toward  our  canoni- 
cal Matthew,  so  that  we  can  reason  from  the  state  of  the  for* 
mer  to  that  of  the  latter.' 
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The  manner  in  which  the  Gospel  of  the  Ebionites  commences , 
shews  what  sort  of  a  compilation  it  was :  '^  It  came  to  pass  in 
the  days  of  Herod,  the  King  of  Judea,  that  John  came,  bap- 
tizing with  the  baptism  of  repentance  in  the  river  Jordan,  etc/' 
So  it  is  quoted  in  Epiphan.  Haeres.  XXX.  13 ;  but  in  Haeres. 
XXX.  14,  he  gives  us  another  beginning  of  this  same  Gospel  : 
**  It  came  to  pass  in  the  days  of  Herod,  King  of  Judea,  while 
Caiphas  was  high  priest,  there  came  a  certain  John,  by  name, 
baptizing  with  the  baptism  of  repentance,  etc."  Here  Luke  3: 
2,  respecting  the  high-priesthood  of  Caiphas,  is  intermingled 
with  the  text.  In  both,  the  wretched  mistake  is  made  (^ 
Herod  being  Kiw  of  Judea^  when  John  entered  on  his  public 
ministry.  Herod,  the  King  of  Judea,  died  the  year  after  the 
birth  of  the  Saviour,  i.  e.  some  twenty-eight  years  before  John's 
public  appearance,  and  after  him  there  was  indeed  a  Herod 
who  was  a  tetrarch^  but  no  Herod  who  was  a  king,  as  here 
quoted. 

Shall  we  resort,  now,  to  such  a  Gospel  as  this,  for  establish- 
ing the  interpolation  of  Matt.  I.  H.  ?    I  trust  not. 

(2)  '  The  Protevangelium  from  which  three  of  the  Evan- 
gelists composed  their  narrations,  did  not  probably  contain 
Matt.  I.  II.' 

Supposing  now  I  should  aver,  that  it  did  probably  contain 
these  chapters ;  my  assertion  would  be  just  as  good  as  the 
opposite  one.  Of  the  Protevangelium  no  ancient  writer  of  the 
church  ever  spoke,  heard,  or  dreamed.  It  is  a  phenomenon  of 
Neology  alone,  first  dreamed,  I  believe,  among  countless  other 
like  visions,  by  the  great  heresiarch  Semler  ;  and  after  him  by 
others,  whose  imaginations  were  as  lively  as  his;  finally,  how- 
ever, dreamed  even  on  English  ground,  and  by  a  man  who  is 
now  a  bishop  ;  but,  last  of  all,  scattered,  as  dreams  are  at  the 
opening  day,  by  an  American  at  Cambridge,  who  has,  one 
would  think,  so  completely  dissipated  it  that  it  will  not  soon 
make  its  appearance  again. 

(3)  *  Mark  begins  his  Gospel  without  any  preface  which 
relates  the  history  of  Jesus'  infancy  ;  and  so  Matthew  probably 
began  his,  for  Mark,  who  is  the  epitomator  of  Matthew,  has  not 
given  us  a  word  of  the  Gospel  of  the  Infancy.' 

Nor  has  be  given  us  any  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount ;  nor 
of  many  other  things  contained  in  Matthew.  Are  these  there- 
fore to  be  rejected  as  spurious  ? 

Besides ;  there  is  no  satisfactory  evidence  that  Mark  copied 
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Matthew  at  all.  Mr.  Norton  has  completely  overthrown  this 
position,  in  bis  work.  And  if  he  had  not,  the  improbability  of 
the  thing  is  so  great,  when  alL  the  circumstances  are  taken  into 
view,  that  almost  no  one  now  pretends  to  believe  in  such  an 
allegation. 

Moreover,  John  gives  us  nothing  of  the  Gospel  of  the  Infan- 
cy. Is  Matthew,  therefore,  to  be  judged  of  by  a  comparison 
with  him  ? 

(4)  *  Luke  has  given  us  a  Gospel  of  the  Infancy,  which  b 
not  only  different  in  all  respects  from  that  of  Matthew,  but  in 
some  respects  is  scarcely  to  be  reconciled  with  it.' 

But  the  fact  that  Luke  has  composed  a  Gospel  of  the  In£in- 
cy,  shows  that  such  a  thing  might  be  done,  and  that  it  was 
done;  and  why  could  not  Matthew  as  well  compose  one  as 
Luke  ?  As  to  the  fact  that  his  history  differs  from  that  of  Mat- 
thew, is  this  any  good  reason  for  rejecting  that  of  the  latter  ? 
Does  Luke  give  the  same  account  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount, 
as  Matthew  ?  Does  he  minutely  accord  with  him  in  the  rela- 
tion of  a  great  many  transactions,  and  particularly  those  re- 
specting the  trial,  condemnation,  crucifixion,  and  resurrection  of 
the  Saviour  ?  Every  one  knows  the  answer  to  these  questions, 
who  has  made  the  comparison. 

Another  thing  also  is  equally  clear  to  a  candid  reader  of  both 
histories ;  viz.  that  there  is  nothing  in  Matthew  which  gainsays 
in  the  least  what  is  set  forth  by  Luke.  On  the  contrary,  the 
substantial  fact,  viz.  the  miraculous  conception  of  the  Saviour, 
is  fully  portrayed  by  both  Evangelists. 

(5)  *  But  there  are  internal  difficulties,  improbabilities,  and 
at  least  seeming  contradictions  with  other  Evangelists,  contained 
in  Matt.  L  II.' 

On  these  Mr.  Norton,  and  some  others  of  his  opinion,  seem 
mably  to  rely  ;  for  most  of  the  objections  already  examined  do 
not  belong  to  Mr.  Norton,  but  to  other  earlier  writers.  Let 
us  now  consider,  then,  the  arguments  which  Mr.  Norton  spe- 
cifically alleges  in  favour  of  his  own  views. 

Mr.  Norton  concedes  (p.  liv.)  that  the  two  first  chapters  of 
Luke  ^'  always  made  a  part  of  his  Gospel."  He  thinks,  indeed, 
that  they  were  translated  by  Luke,  or  some  other  person,  from 
a  Hebrew  writing ;  and  he  says  that  "  the  cast  of  the  narrative 
has  something  of  a  poetical,  and  even  fabulous  character  about 
it."  But  still,  with  these  difficulties,  Mr.  Norton  agrees  to  re- 
ceive the  narration  as  containing  what  is  historically  true  in  re- 
spect to  its  main  fads. 
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He  thinks,  moreover,  that  Luke  received  the  account  given 
in  these  chapters,  because  it  conformed  to  the  belief  of  the 
apostles.  '  Any  thing  contradictory  to  tbb,  therefore,  cannot 
be  received  as  true.' 

The  &rst  great  stumbling-block  thrown  in  his  way  by  Mat- 
thew 1.  II.  is,  that  the  genealogy  there  difiers  so  entirely  from 
that  of  Luke.  All  the  attempts  to  explain  this  he  pronounces 
to  be  merely  '*  conjectural ;"  i.  e.  as  I  suppose,  to  rest  merely 
upon  what  is  but  conjecture.  None  of  them,  he  says,  are  satis- 
factory. 

One  mode  of  conciliation  has  been  the  supposition,  that  Luke 
gives  the  genealogy  of  Joseph  as  son-in-law j  and  not  improha- 
.  bly  as  also  an  adopted  son  of  Heli.  But  says  Mr.  Norton, ''  if 
Luke  had  intended  to  give  the  genealogy  of  Mary^  he  would 
say  so.  He  would  not  have  indksated  his  meaning  so  ambigu- 
ously and  ciicuitously  as  by  affirming  that  Joseph  was  the  son 
of  Heli,  when  he  meant  only  that  he  was  his  son-in-law,  Heli 
being  Mary's  father."  (p.  Iv.) 

Yet,  to  a  man  who  has  made  himself  familiar  with  the  man- 
ner and  principles  of  Hebrew  genealogy,  nothing  could  be  less 
probable  than  such  a  declaration.  Luke  give  the  Hebrew  ge- 
nealogy of  a/ema/e  /  And  give  it  directly,  making  her  one  of 
the  prominent  links,  the  very  end  of  the  chain !  Where  in  all 
the  Old  Testament  or  the  New  is  any  such  thing  ?  In  Mat- 
thew's genealogy,  and  in  others  contained  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, a  female  is  now  and  then  mentioned ;  but  it  is  merely  as 
an  attackeii  and  not  as  one  of  the  principal  links  in  the  chain. 
Luke,  be  it  remembered,  was  giving  a  Hebrew  genealogy,  and 
not  a  Greek  one.  Had  a  female  appeared  in  this  directly  as 
one  of  the  main  links,  the  Jews  of  course  would  have  said : 
This  is  no  Hebrew  genealogy. 

But  has  not  Luke  in  fact  said  something,  which  may  natural- 
ly enough  lead  us  to  suppose  that  he  is  giving  the  genealogy  of 
Joseph  as  merely  putative  father  or  foster-father  of  Jesus  ? 
Considered  in  this  light,  Jesus  may  naturally  be  regarded  as 
the  putative  son,  or  son  by  reckoning,  of  Heli,  the  son  of  Mat- 
tbat,  etc.  What  says  he  of  Jesus  ?  He  says :  flSy,  oi?  Ivoiit- 
Ceto^  viog  V010179,  roi;  'HXl^  u.  r.  A.  Now  it  is  a  fair  and  exact 
translation  of  this,  when  we  render  it :  "  Being  the  putative  son 
of  Joseph,  [the  son]  of  Heli,  etc."  The  writer  means  clearly 
to  say,  that  Jesus  was  not  in  reality,  but  only  putativelvj  the 
800  of  Joseph,  the  son  of  Heli.    Joseph  then  is  reckoned  her9 
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simply  as  putative  father.  And  such  being  most  plainly  the 
case,  how  comes  he  to  sustam  such  a  relation  ?  Because,  the 
natural  reply  is,  he  was  the  husband  of  Mary,  the  actual  mother 
of  Jesus.  May  it  not  be,  then,  that  as  a  putative  father  of  Je- 
sus, i.  e.  as  the  husband  of  Mary,  he  is  here  affirmed  to  sustain 
the  relation  of  son  to  Heli  ?  May  not  the  sonrin^aw  of  Heli, 
moreover,  and  perhaps  his  adopted  son  also,  be  called  «ofi,  ac* 
cording  to  the  Hebrew  usage  ?  At  all  events,  there  is  some- 
thing here  in  the  language  of  Luke  which  claims  particular  no* 
tice,  and  deserves  more  investigation  than  Mr.  Norton  or  the 
commentators  in  general  have  given  it.  Does  not  Naomi  call 
Ruth  and  Orpah  her  daughters^  when  they  were  merely  the 
wives  of  her  two  sons  ?     See  Ruth  1:11. 

Let  it  be  noted,  that  all  the  Evangelists  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment regard  it  as  a  plain  matter  of  fact  y  thai  Christ  is  the  son 
of  David.  Paul  says,  in  so  many  words  :  toS  viov  avtov  tov 
yii^ofitpov  IK  anepftaiog  jdavtd  xata  aagxa,  Rom.  1:  3.  Christ 
then,  in  his  .'human  nature,  was  a  real,  not  a  merely  putative, 
son  of  David.  But  if  neither  the  genealogy  of  Matthew  nor 
Luke  proves  this  point,  where  is  the  proof  to  be  found? 
It  might  indeed  be  true,  that  neither  of  these  evangelists  has 
given  us  the  genealogy  of  Mary,  and  still  she  may  have  been  of 
the  race  of  David,  out  would  it  not  seem  very  strange,  when 
the  Jews  made  so  much  of  this  point  (see  Luke  20:  41),  and 
when  it  was  a  most  evident  expectation  of  the  whole  nation, 
even  of  the  lowest  class  of  people,  that  the  Messiah  would  be 
an  actual  son  of  David,  that  no  one  of  the  Evangelists  should 
have  given  us  a  hint  on  this  subject,  which  would  shew  that  be 
was  any  thing  more  than  a  mere  putative  son  of  David,  and 
this  because  his  foster-father  was  descended  from  that  king  ? 

I  have  another  suggestion  to  make ;  which  is,  that  on  the 
ground  that  Luke  has  given  Joseph's  genealogy  as  a  real  and 
not  as  a  putative  son  of  Heli,  then  either  the  Gospel  of  Luke 
or  of  Matthew  (our  canonical  Matthew)  must  have  lost  all 
credit  soon  after  their  publication.  Every  circumstance  con- 
spires to  make  the  impression  on  us,  that  the  genealogy  of  Mat- 
thew belongs  to  Joseph,  and  is  intended  to  present  him  as  a 
real  descendent  of  those  named  as  his  ancestors.  We  have 
seen,  moreover,  that  Cerinthus,  near  the  close  of  the  very  age 
of  the  apostles,  used  this  genealogy  for  his  own  peculiar  purpo- 
ses, in  regard  to  establishing  the  human  origin  of  the  Saviour. 
We  know  that  Cerinthus,  Justin  Martyr,  Celsus,  and  the  Syri- 
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ac  translator,  ail  found  Matthew's  genealogy  in  their  copies  of 
ills  Gospel.  Now  if  the  genealogy  of  Luke  was  regarded,  at 
that  period,  as  contradicting  that  of  Matthew  ;  and  it  was  also 
known  that  a  genuine  Hebrew  Matthew  was  in  existence  which 
omitted  the  genealogy,  and  this  saved  all  appearances  of  con- 
tradiction ;  how  is  it  possible  to  account  for  it,  that  the  early 
churches  did  not  at  once  embrace  the  opportunity  thus  offered  of 
being  freed  from  the  difficulty  ?  Either  they  did  not  actually 
find  any  serious  difficulty,  at  a  very  early  period  ;  or  else  they 
were  unaccountably  remiss  and  negligent  in  attention  to  this 
perplexing  subject.  If  they  found  no  difficulty,  it  must  be  be- 
cause they  regarded  Luke  as  not  contradicting  Matthew ; 
which  could  happen,  only  in  case  they  supposed  Luke  to  give 
the  genealogy  of  Joseph  as  son-in-law  of  Heli.  Any  other 
mode  of  conciliation  seems  to  be  so  nugatory,  that  it  is  hardly 
worth  a  discussion.  If  they  found  difficulty,  why  did  they  not 
resort  at  once  to  the  obvious  method  of  freeing  themselves  from 
it,  by  receiving  at  once  the  Hebrew  Matthew  of  the  Ebionites 
as  genuine,  and  thus  omitting  the  two  first  chapters,  or  at  least 
the  genealogy  ? 

But  this  is  not  all.  There  is  another  point  of  view  which 
seems  to  make  the  matter  in  question  plainer  still.  Matthew 
(in  case  he  inserted  the  genealogy),  and  Luke  also,  must  have 
taken  their  genealogies  from  the  public  tables,  or  at  any  rate 
from  the  family  records.  They  could  not  have  framed  a 
genealogy  of  their  own,  i.  e.  one  which  was  in  any  measure 
factitious.  Had  either  of  them  done  this,  as  soon  as  bis  Gospel 
was  published  the  unbelieving  Jews  would  have  gone  at  once  to 
the  family  records,  and  falsified  the  Gospel.  Were  there  not 
Jews  malignant  and  cunning  enough  to  do  this  ?  And  were 
there  not  members  even  of  the  Saviour's  family,  i.  e.  near  rela- 
tives according  to  the  flesh,  who  did  not  believe  on  him  ? 
John  7:  5.  Did  the  vigilance  of  unbelieving  Jews  sleep  when 
the  Crospels  were  first  published — that  vigilance  which  had 
persecuted  to  banishment  and  blood  the  early  Christians?  This 
will  not  be  said.  What  was  here  to  be  done,  then,  when  a 
factitious  genealogy  was  published  by  a  Christian  writer  of 
seeming  authority  ?  Nothing  more  need  to  be  done  in  order 
utterly  to  overthrow  the  credit  of  his  so-called  Gospel,  than  to 
investigate  the  family  records  of  Joseph  and  Mary,  and  bring 
before  the  public  the  true  state  of  the  case.  Was  this  done  ? 
We  have  no  account  of  it.    Not  a  whisper  even  in  Justin 
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Martyr,  to  tell  us  that  the  Jews  had  discredited,  or  could  dis- 
credit, the  genealogies  ;  and  yet  he  gives  all  the  Jewish  ob- 
jections to  the  Gospels,  current  in  his  day. 

But  let  us  put^the  subject  in  still  another  attitude.  Matthew 
or  Luke,  (the  objector  may  select  which  he  pleases),  publishes 
a  genealogy  which  he  knew  to  be  factitious.  Did  not  both  of 
these  writers  know,  that  every  opposing  aud  malignant  Jew  had 
it  in  his  power  at  once  to  discredit  the  whole  of  his  oanratioa? 
They  must  have  possessed  less  understanding  than  we  give 
them  credit  for,  not  to  have  known  this ;  yea,  they  must  even 
have  been  deficient  in  common  sense. 

But  it  will  be  said  here,  *  the  supposition  now  b,  that  Mat- 
thew did  not  himself  publbh  a  genealogy.'  Be  it  so  then,  fcr 
the  sake  of  discussion ;  still  the  case  is  very  little  if  any  the  moie 
iavourable  for  those  who  maintain  this.  Cerintbus  had  a 
genealogy  ;  Justin  had  one ;  Celsus  had  one ;  the  Greek  trans- 
lator of  Matthew  (if  there  was  one^  found  one  in  hb  Hebrew 
copy  of  Matthew,  as  Mr.  Norton  nimself  concedes.  Now  as 
thb  translation  (if  it  were  ever  made)  must  have  been  made  in 
the  first  century,  how  came  the  difficulties  about  the  genealogy 
then  to  be  overlooked  ?  There  was  no  point  of  time  during  that 
period,  when  there  were  not  keen  sighted  and  malignant  Jews, 
who  would  have  exposed  the  inconsistencies  and  enors  of  such 
a  Gospel  of  Matthew,  had  that  been  liable  to  confutation.  Tlie 
family  of  Jesus,  i.  e.  at  least  some  branches  of  hb  kinsmen  after 
the  flesh,  must  have  been  still  surviving,  and  genealogy  was 
a  thing  that  could  always  be  easily  verified. 

What  remains  then  for  us  to  believe,  except  that  the  earliest 
Christians  did  not  see,  or  did  not  find,  the  difficulties  in  the 
genealogies  which  Mr.  Norton  finds.  If  they  did  not,  it  must 
have  been  because  they  viewed  one  of  them  as  being  a  gene- 
alogy of  Joseph  as  fon-tn-Zatr.  On  any  other  ground  the  case 
b  too  plain  to  admit  of  any  serious  doubt. 

Julius  Africanus  (fl.  210)  as  quoted  by  Elusebius  (H.  Eoc.  I. 
7)  shews  a  somewhat  di&rent  state  of  feeling  on  the  subject  of 
the  genealogies,  from  what  we  must  suppose  had  exited  in 
the  very  early  ages  of  Christianity.  He  strenuoody  en- 
deavoured  to  reconcile  the  apparent  discrepandes  between 
them ;  and  he  testifies  that  others  before  him  had  in  various 
ways  attempted  the  same  thing.  Consequendy  these  mint 
have  been  writers  withm  the  second  century.  Whatever  might 
have  been  the  cause  of  it,  it  would  seem  that  abroad,  i.  e.  at  a 
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distance  from  Palestine  and  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans, 
the  subject  of  genealogies  was  not  regarded  in  the  same  light  as 
in  and  near  Palestine.  Hence  it  is  easy  to  suppose,  that 
difficulties  would  spring  up;  and  they  did  in  fact  exist.  But 
when  they  had  sprung  up,  why  did  it  never  enter  into  the 
mind  of  any  of  the  ancient  fathers,  that  they  might  all  be  easily 
disposed  of,  by  merely  adopting  that  copy  of  the  original  He- 
brew Gospel  of  Matthew,  which  was  in  circulation  among  the 
£bionites?  Yet  this  obvious  remedy  was  not  adopted  nor  even 
proposed.  On  the  contrary,  Julius  Africanus,  as  copiously 
quoted  by  Eusebius  and  with  marked  approbation,  endeavours 
to  conciliate  the  whole  difficulty  by  the  following  ingenious 
conjecture,  viz. ;  Matthan  (the  proper  grandfather  of  Joseph) 
was  a  descendant  from  David  in  the  line  of  Solomon  ;  Melchi 
putative  grandfather  of  Joseph  spmng  from  David  in  the  line 
of  Nathan  ;  Nathan  married  and  begat  Jacob  (the  proper  father 
of  Joseph),  and  then  died;  Melchi  married  his  widow  and 
begat  Hell,  so  that  Jacob  and  Heli  were  uterine  brothers,  the 
one  being  the  real  father  of  Joseph,  and  the  other  the  putative 
father,  i.  e.  father-in-law ^  inasmuch  as  he  was  the  husband  of 
Joseph's  mother.  Thus  Africanus  thinks,  and  Eusebius  with 
biro,  that  all  the  serious  difficulties  may  be  removed.  But  not 
with  good  reason,  as  the  subject  appears  to  my  mind.  For 
still  there  is  no  proof  at  all  on  this  ground,  that  Christ  is  any 
thing  more  than  a  merely  putative  son  of  David.  Julius 
Africanus,  and  after  him  Eusebius,  does  indeed  suppose  that 
Joseph  married,  according  to  the  Jewish  law,  within  his  own 
tribe,  i.  e.  the  tribe  of  Judah  ;  but  surely  the  family  of  David 
did  not  constitute  this  whole  tribe  ?  This  supposition,  there- 
fore, leaves  open  a  wide  chasm  in  the  series  of  proof  which 
seems  necessary,  in  order  to  satisfy  the  mind  that  Jesus  was  the 
actual  son  of  David.  Besides,  it  is  utterly  improbable  that  the 
genealogy  of  Joseph  should  have,  at  one  and  the  same  time, 
been  reckoned  two  difierent  ways,  either  in  the  public  or 
family  tables.  Tlie  only  tenable  position  seems  to  be,  then, 
that  Luke  reckons  the  pedigree  of  Joseph  as  son-in-law.  The 
language  of  Luke  is  certainly  peculiar,  where  he  speaks  of 
Joseph  and  Jesus.  So  long  ago  as  the  time  of  Julius  Africanus 
thb  was  remarked  ;  for  he  says,  as  quoted  by  Euseb.  in  L  7: 
T^V  yaQ  %ata  pofiop  yttna^v  iniafiftoregop  ovx  ^v  i^umTv'  uat 
ToiytpptjOiv  ini  x^g  roiiadi  naidonotug  a^Qt  tikovg  ialwti 
i.  e.  '  he  could  not  have  more  plainly  designated  a  legal  [i.  e* 
Vol.  Xn.  No.  32.  43 
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putative)  mode  of  reckoning  generations  [than  be  has  done,  in 
Matt.  I.J  ;  he  has  even  omitted  the  word  fyiVvfja  through  the 
genealogy  down  to  the  very  end.' 

Without  resting  the  force  of  the  argument,  however,  on  the 
somewhat  peculiar  diction  of  Luke,  it  is  enough  to  say,  that  two 
genealogies  so  discrepant  as  that  of  his  and  of  Matthew,  could 
not  have  existed  in  the  primitive  age,  in  two  Gospels,  without 
sacrificing  the  credit  of  one  of  these  Gospels  ;  I  mean  that  such 
must  have  been  the  effect,  in  case  they  were  both  designed  to 
be,  and  were  counted  as,  the  regular  genealogies  of  Joseph. 
Two  actual  genealogies  of  him,  and  two  that  differed  so  much 
in  regard  to  him  in  the  same  relation^  he  could  not  have.  It  is 
an  absurdity  on  the  face  of  it.  One  of  the  two,  therefore,  must 
have  been  of  him  as  son-in-law^  and  not  improbably  as  adopted 
Son.  Then  all  is  easy,  natural,  reconcilable,  explicable.  It 
was  foreigners,  who  did  not  know  how  to  estimate  the  Jewish 
genealogies,  that  first  began  to  doubt  and  to  find  difficulty,  and 
thus  it  is  at  the  present  day.  Yet  the  very  nature  of  the  case 
shews,  that  such  difficulties  were  not  felt  to  exist,  when  the 
Gospels  were  first  published. 

To  suppose,  as  Mr.  Norton  does,  (p.  Ivi.),  that  'some  He- 
brew convert,  who  composed  the  narration  in  Matt.  I.  IL, 
shortly  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  found  a  genealogy  of 
some  Joseph,  which  he  mistook  for  the  Joseph  in  question,  and 
adopted  1t  as  a  part  of  his  narration ;  and  then  that  thb 
double  mistake  should  be  backed  up  by  a  third,  viz.,  the  re- 
ception of  all  this  as  a  genuine  Gospel  of  Matthew — such  a 
reception  also  while  the  Ebionites  baa  in  circulation  a  genuiDe 
Matthew  from  which  these  chapters  are  excluded — to  suppose 
all  this,  is  more  conjecture  than  we  can  indulge.  It  strangles 
us  if  we  attempt  to  swallow  it.  Besides ;  Mr.  Norton  has 
argued  from  p.  27  of  his  book  and  onward  at  great  length,  to 
shew  the  improbability,  or  rather  the  impossibility,  that  all  the 
copies  of  the  Gospels  should  in  any  way  whatever  have  been 
corrupted  to  any  extent  of  serious  importance.  He  has  amyed 
a  host  of  arguments  against  this ;  and  a  strong  and  well  armed 
host  it  is,  and,  as  it  seems  to  me,  quite  invincible.  But  there  b 
not  a  single  argument  there  employed  by  him,  in  defence  of 
the  Gospels  at  large,  which  may  not  be  employed  against  him 
here  with  the  same  power.  An  addition  of  so  roucb,  so  im* 
portant,  so  difficult  matter  as  is  contained  in  Matt.  I.  II.  by  any 
writer  that  lived  only  some  ten  or  twenty  years  after  lias 
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aposde  published  bis  Gospel,  and  this  while  he  himself}  per- 
haps, or  at  any  rate  some  of  his  personal  acquaintance  and 
friends  were  living,  who  knew  what  he  did  write  and  what  he 
did  not — such  an  addition,  at  such  a  time  and  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, is  in  itself  utterly  incredible.  The  Ebionites  did 
indeed  exclude  the  chapters  in  question,  and  they  had  party 
reasons  for  so  doing ;  but  neither  the  Nazarenes,  nor  any  part 
of  the  church  catholic,  ever  thought  of  freeing  themselves  from 
the  difficulties  of  these  chapters  in  this  way. 

Other  objections,  if  the  difficulties  presented  by  any  part  of 
the  Scriptures  is  to  be  a  good  ground  of  objection  to  its  genuine- 
ness, might  have  been  suggested  by  Mr.  Norton,  in  the  present 
case.  These  are,  that  while  Matthew  reckons  only  twenty- 
eight  links  between  David  and  Christ,  Luke  makes  forty -two. 
Then  again,  Matthew  has  reckoned  by  three  series  of  fourteen ; 
which,  as  the  text  now  stands,  it  seems  difficult  to  make  out ; 
he  has  also  omitted  three  links  between  Joram  and  Uzziah  in 
chap.  1:  8,  viz.  Ahaziah,  Joash,  and  Amaziah,  see  2  Chron. 
XXII — XXV.  He  has  evidently  omitted  more  still  between 
Naasson  and  David ;  for,  during  this  period  of  more  than  400 
years  he  counts  only  four  generations.  In  all  probability  he 
has  also  omitted  some  links  in  the  last  series  of  fourteen.  Nor 
is  his  genealogy  the  only  one  which  presents  difficulties.  Luke, 
in  3:  36,  inserts  a  ATalytfy,  which  belongs  not  to  the  Hebrew 
genealogies  of  the  Old  Testament.  Now  all  these  difficulties, 
except  the  last,  might  have  been  removed  in  early  ages  by 
adopting  the  exemplar  of  the  Ebionites.  Yet  the  early  church, 
although  it  felt  and  recognized  the  difficulties,  never  once 
thought,  as  it  appears,  of  removing  them  in  this  way.  It  is  too 
late  for  us  to  do  it  now,  by  such  a  summary  process.  There 
are,  I  apprehend,  other  and  satisfactory  ways  of  removing  the 
difficulties  just  stated  ;  but  my  present  object  does  not  permit 
me  to  go  into  a  discussion  of  these  subjects.  I  must  aismiss 
them,  therefore,  in  order  to  investigate  what  Mr.  Norton  has 
said  in  respect  to  difficulties  suggested  by  him. 

Luke  presents  us  with  an  account  of  Joseph  and  Mary,  first 
as  residing  at  Nazareth ;  then,  on  occasion  of  the  census  under 
Augustus,  as  going  to  Bethlehem,  where  Jesus  was  bom  ;  then, 
after  the  forty  days'  legal  purification  of  Mary,  as  presenting 
Jesus  at  the  temple,  and  afterward  returning  again  to  Nazareth. 
With  this  Mr.  Norton  thinks  the  account  in  Matthew  I.  II.  sub- 
stantially to  disagree.    *  Matthew,'   he  says, '  without  mention- 
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iDg  any  previous  residence  at  Nazareth,  relates  that  Jesus  wis 
born  at  Bethlehem ;  that  the  Magi  paid  their  visit  to  him  there ; 
that  the  jealousy  of  Herod  was  so  excited  by  the  story  of  his 
birth  as  to  order  the  massacre  of  the  children  at  Bethlehem ; 
that  Joseph  and  Mary,  being  divinely  admonished,  escaped  and 
fled  to  Egypt  with  the  child  Jesus ;  that  he  wiiited  there  until 
the  death  of  Herod,  when  he  set  out  to  return,  intending  to  go 
to  Bethlehem  as  his  proper  place  of  residence,  (as  it  would  ap- 
pear from  the  narration  of  the  writer,  who  seems  to  have  sup- 
posed Bethlehem  to  be  his  AomeVand  was  turned  aside  to  Naz- 
areth only  in  consequence  of  divme  admonition.' 

These  narratives,  as  thus  represented,  Mr.  Norton  says,  "can- 
not be  referred  to  the  same  authentic  source,  being  apparently 
so  contradictory,  and  scarcely  a  single  circumstance  io  them 
coinciding  ;"  their  *  general  complexion  also  presents  an  aspect 
very  different.'  The  account  ot  Luke  being  received  by  the 
apostles,  Mr.  Norton  '  cannot  believe,'  he  says  ^  that  another  so 
unlike  it  proceeded  from  Matthew.'  (pp.  Ivii.  seq.) 

After  ail,  however,  1  am  not  persuaded  that  Mr.  Norton's 
conclusions  in  this  case  are  well  grounded.  Let  us  attend  to 
several  circumstances  which  may  help  us  in  our  judgment  res- 
pecting this  matter. 

First,  is  it  true  that  the  accounts  of  Luke  and  Matthew  co- 
incide *'  in  scarcely  a  single  circumstance  ?" 

Both  agree  that  Jesus  was  born  of  a  virgin  ;  that  his  concep- 
tion was  miraculous  ;  that  he  was  the  son  of  David ;  that  lie 
was  bom  at  Bethlehem ;  and  that  angels  were  employed  in  an- 
nouncing the  manner  of  his  birth,  and  the  object  of  his  mission. 
Here  then  are  all  the  essential  facts  in  respect  to  his  descent, 
character,  and  station.  Other  circumstances  added  by  one 
Evangelist,  are  omitted  by  another. 

If  now  we  go  upon  the  ground  seemingly  defended  by  Mr. 
Norton,  that  when  one  Evangelist  inserts  what  another  his 
omitted,  then  one  of  them  must  be  considered  as  ctmtradiciing 
the  other  ;  it  would  follow  that  there  is  scarcely  a  narration  of 
any  important  matter  in  all  the  Gospels,  in  which  contradiction 
may  not  be  found.  Nothing  can  be  more  fatal  to  the  whole 
Corpus  Evangelicum  than  such  a  principle.  Nothing  can  be 
more  unfounded,  I  may  well  add,  than  such  an  objectkm. 
What  two  histories,  ancient  or  modern,  which  are  not  merely 
copied  from  each  other,  could  stand  on  the  ground  of  a  rule  of 
criticism  like  that  here  adopted  by  Mr.  Norton  r 
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But  amid  all  these  varying  circumstances  narrated  by  Mat- 
thew and  Luke,  is  there  one  in  Matthew  which  contradicts 
any  one  in  Luke  ?  Not  a  single  one.  All  may  be  true  which 
Luke  declares,  and  yet  all  may  be  equally  true  which  Matthew 
has  told  us.  It  answers  no  purpose  here  to  suggest,  as  Mr. 
Norton  does,  that  Luke  applied  to  the  mother  and  family  of  Je- 
sus for  tlie  particulars  respecting  h'ls  infancy,  and  that  there 
could  have  been  but  one  story  among  them  respecting  these 
matters.  Might  not  the  same  be  said  of  all  the  other  discrepant 
(discrepant  but  not  contradictory)  narrations  which  the  Gospels 
every  where  contain  ?  Did  not  the  eye  and  ear  witnesses, 
from  whom  these  accounts  were  derived,  tell  for  substance  one 
story  ?  Yet  the  particulars  inserted  or  omitted  by  different 
Evangelists  vary  exceedingly  from  each  other,  some  inserting 
what  others  omit,  and  some  narrating  at  length  what  others 
briefly  touch.  E.  g.  compare  the  history  of  the  temptation  by 
Mark,  and  even  by  Matthew  and  Luke ;  and  where  is  the  his- 
tory of  the  transfiguration  to  be  found,  except  in  Matthew  ? 
Where  is  the  history  of  the  healing  at  the  pool  of  Bethesda,  of 
the  opening  of  the  eyes  of  the  man  born  blind,  of  the  raising  of 
Lazarus  from  the  dead,  in  any  Gospel  except  that  of  John  ?  It 
is  in  vain  to  think  of  deciding,  on  such  grounds  as  Mr.  Norton 
assumes,  what  one  Evangelist  should  insert,  and  what  be  should 
oroit.  Each  followed  his  own  judgment ;  why  is  his  credit  to 
be  suspected  on  this  account  ? 

The  usual  conciliation  of  Matthew  with  Luke  has  been,  the 
supposition  that  after  the  presentation  of  Jesus  in  the  temple, 
at  the  end  of  forty  days,  the  visit  of  the  Magi  took  place ;  and 
after  this,  ensued  the  massacre  at  Bethelem,  the  flight  to  Egypt, 
and  the  attempt  to  return  to  Bethlehem,  which  was  hindered 
bv  the  admonition  of  the  angel,  and  followed  by  a  return  to 
Nazareth,  so  as  to  escape  the  power  of  Archelaus. 

Mr.  Norton  pronounces  all  this  to  be  '*  a  very  improbable 
solution."  Why — ^he  has  not  told  us.  If  the  Magi  came,  as 
they  probably  did  from  the  regions  of  Babylon,  or  perhaps  Per- 
sia, the  time  necessary  to  prepare  for  their  journey  must  be  sev- 
eral days.  The  journey  itself  must  have  taken  up  many  more. 
From  sixteen  to  twenty  miles  a  day  is,  for  the  most  part,  the 
usual  day's  journey  of  oriental  travellers.  The  route  to  Pales- 
tine was  very  circuitous,  extending  up  the  Euphrates  far  north, 
and  then  southward  through  the  eastern  part  of  Palestine.  He 
cannot  well  suppose  the  Magi  to  have  been  at  Jerusalem  much 
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within  the  forty  days  of  the  purification.  We  may  well  believe 
that  tbey  came  soon  after  this  event*  And  then  followed  the 
events  as  related  in  Matthew,  and  already  recapitulated  above. 

^  But  Luke/  says  Mr.  Norton,  ^  declares  that  the  parents  of 
Jesus  went  to  Nazareth  after  the  presentation  in  the  temple  ;  be 
says  nothing  of  the  Magi,  nor  of  Herod,  or  the  massacre,  or  the 
flight  to  Egypt.'  Tme  it  is,  I  answer,  that  Luke  says,  they 
returned  to  Nazareth.  But  bow  soon  they  returned,  or  what 
happened  before  their  return,  be  does  not  tell  us ;  Matthew 
does,  nor  is  his  narrative  at  all  inconsistent  with  that  of  Luke. 

Let  us  look  deliberately  at  the  nature  of  this  case.  At 
Bethlehem  Joseph  and  Mary  had  certainly  resided,  before  the 
presentation  of  Jesus  in  the  temple,  some  six  weeks.  That, 
moreover,  was  the  idla  nolig  of  Joseph  and  Mary,  for  to  such 
place,  according  to  the  decree  of  Caesar  (Luke  S:  3),  each  in- 
dividual was  to  repair,  in  order  that  the  census  should  be  com- 
pleted. Here  then  this  couple  resided  at  least  for  six  weeks; 
and  here,  it  is  very  natural  to  conclude  of  course,  tbey  had 
relatives,  and  perhaps  possessions.  Now  Jerusalem  b  only 
some  six  miles  from  Bethlehem,  and  of  course  we  cannot  sup- 
pose it  to  be  probable,  that  Joseph  and  Mary  did  not  return 
thither,  for  a  time  at  least,  after  the  presentation  in  the  temple. 
It  is  not  by  any  means  certain,  that  they  had  any  design  at  that 
time  of  returning  to  Nazareth.  They  were  at  least  in  tbeir  oimi 
toum  at  Bethlehem.  While  they  were  here,  preparing  (if  any 
one  pleases)  to  return  to  Nazareth,  the  Magi  came,  and  the 
events  which  followed  took  place.  Leaving  Bethlehem  in  such 
baste  as  tbey  did  after  the  warning  in  respect  to  the  intentions 
of  Herod,  it  is  very  natural  to  suppose,  that  they  bad  business 
to  transact  there  and  concerns  to  settle,  if  not  property  to  dis- 
pose of  or  regulate,  after  the  death  of  Herod.  Why' wonder 
then  that  they  should  set  out  to  return  to  Bethlehem^  after  that 
death  took  place  7  What  improbability,  in  any  way,  of  such  an 
event?  Nay,  I  may  well  ask :  Is  not  probability  altogether  on 
the  side  of  such  a  supposition  ? 

From  executing  their  design  they  were  prevented  by  divine 
warning.     In  consequence  of  this,  tbey  went  to  Nazareth. 

Both  Evangelists  agree,  then,  that  Jesus  spent  his  eariy  child- 
hood at  Nazareth ;  neither  tells  us  exactly  bow  soon  after  bb 
birth  he  was  carried  there.  One  of  them  relates  circumstances, 
however,  which  shew  that  some  months  must  have  intervened, 
before  thb  took  place.     Why  are  we  to  discredit  bis  account  ? 
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Why — any  more  than  we  should  discredit  Luke's  account  of 
the  temptation,  when  compared  with  that  of  Mark  and  of 
Matthew  ? 

Mr.  Norton  (p.  Ivii.)  seems  to  represent  Matthew,  or  rather 
the  writer  of  the  two  first  chapters  of  Matttiew,  as  mistaking 
Bethlehem  for  the  home  of  Joseph  and  Mary,  because  he 
represents  them  as  wishing  to  go  thither,  on  their  return  from 
Egypt.  But  may  we  not  well  ask :  If  Joseph  and  Mary  went 
to  Bethlehem  as  their  Idla  nokis,  in  order  to  be  enrolled,  as  they 
surely  did  according  to  the  account  of  Luke ;  if  they,  or  either 
of  them,  had  once  dwelt  there,  and  there  was  their  original  and 
proper  home  ;  if,  as  is  certain  again  from  Luke,  they  staid  there 
for  forty  days  or  more  after  the  birth  of  Jesus  ;  and  if  we  may 
admit  the  account  of  their  sudden  flight  by  nighty  as  Matthew 
avers ;  or  even  if  we  leave  out  this  last  circumstance ;  is  there 
any  thing  strange,  or  that  wears  tlie  appearance  of  mistake,  in 
representing  them,  on  their  return  from  Egypt,  as  desirous  to 
revisit  Bethlehem  ?  And  especially  as  this  was  not  much  out 
of  their  way  in  returning  to  Nazareth,  in  case  they  designed 
ultimately  to  go  thither  ?  I  cannot  find  the  internal  evidence  of 
improbability  here,  which  Mr.  Norton  seems  to  find,  and  on 
whk^h  be  has  built  much  of  his  conclusion. 

Again ;  Mr.  Norton  intimates  f  p.  lix.),  that  the  Grospel  of  the 
Infancy  in  Matthew  wears  a  fabulous  costume,  like  the  apocry- 
phal Gospels  of  this  kind  which  were  current  in  ancient  times, 
and  some  of  which  have  come  down  to  us.  **  In  the  story  of 
the  Magi,"  says  he,  ^*  we  find  represented  a  strange  mixture 
of  astrology  and  miracles.  A  divine  interposition  is  pretended, 
which  was  addressed  to  the  false  opinions  of  certain  Magi, 
respecting  the  significance  of  the  stars ;  and  for  which  no  pur- 
pose worthy  of  the  Deity  can  be  assigned.''  He  represents  the 
star  as  having,  according  to  the  account  in  Matthew,  *  guided 
them  to  Jerusalem.  Then,  distrusting  its  guidance,  they  there 
inquired,  where  the  new  bom  king  of  the  Jews  was  to  be 
found.'  Such  an  inquiry,  Mr.  Norton  thinks,  would  have  been 
unintelligible  to  the  Jews  there,  who  had  not,  like  themselves, 
been  divinely  admonished  of  a  Saviour's  birth.  Herod  also,  he 
avers,  is  made  to  act  a  very  improbable  part  in  this  drama. 
How  could  such  a  contemner  of  Judaism  believe  any  thing 
respecting  their  promised  Messiah  ?  Or,  even  if  he  did,  how 
improbable  must  the  story  be  of  an  indiscriminate  massacre  of 
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the  children  at  Bethlehem,  wlieo  Herod  could  have  easflj 
identified  the  individual  child  whose  life  he  sought  to  take 
away  ! 

How  easy  it  is  to  multiply  questions  and  difficulties  of  this 
kind,  respecting  any  unusual  occurrence  in  past  times,  eveiy 
one  must  know  who  has  made  the  experiment,  or  who  has 
read  many  of  the  neological  commentaries  and  essays  of  the 
last  fifty  years.  Yet  we  need  something  more  than  merely 
conjectural  difficulties,  in  order  to  throw  aside  facts  which  are 
soberly  narrated.  Let  us  see,  however,  whether,  after  all,  the 
improbabilities  of  the  narration  in  Matthew  are  so  great,  that 
we  must  feel  constrained  to  reject  the  account  before  us  because 
of  them. 

The  Magi  were  a  Persian  and  Babylonian  order  of  men, 
whose  business  seems  to  have  been  the  study  of  religion,  and  olf 
astrology  as  connected  with  it  in  relation  to  the  science  of 
divination.  They  were  in  some  respects,  to  the  Orientab, 
what  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees  were  to  the  Jews,  viz.  the 
hgoygafifAtttils  of  their  country.  In  the  book  of  Daniel  we 
find  them  consulted  by  the  Babylonish  kings.  We  find  Daniel, 
moreover,  after  his  interpretation  of  Nebuchadnezzar's  dream, 
advanced  to  the  place  of  president  or  head  of  this  order  of  men. 

There  is  then  in  itself  no  improbability,  that  men  among  the 
Jews  of  the  Ecut  (aWf  0A17)  who  were  like  to  the  ygctfitiaretQ 
in  Palestine,  were  called,  after  the  usual  fashion  of  the  eastern 
country.  Magi.  Daniel  had  belonged  to  this  so-called  order  of 
men  ;  other  Jews  might  belong  to  it  without  reproach. 

Magi  there  were  in  the  East,  then ;  and  Magi  may  have 
been,  and  probably  were,  among  the  Jews  who  lived  there. 
Had  not  the  Jews  of  the  East  copies  of  the  Jewish  Scriptures 
in  their  hands  ?  Undoubtedly  they  had.  Did  they  not,  at  the 
time  when  the  Saviour  was  born,  long  for  and  ardently  expect 
the  coming  of  the  Messiah  ?  What  says  Suetonius  of  that 
period  ?  In  his  Vespas.  c.  IV.  he  says :  rercrebuerat  OrienU 
toto  vetus  et  amstans  opinio,  esse  in  fatis,  ut  eo  tempore  Judaea 
profecti  rerum  potirentur.  To  the  same  purpose  Tacitus,  Hist. 
V.  13 :  Pluribus  persuasio  inerat,  antiquis  sacerdotum  literis 
contineri,  eo  ipso  tempore  fore,  ut  valesceret  Oriens,  profecti- 
que  Judaea  rerum  potirentur.  Deep,  then,  must  this  persua- 
sion have  rooted  itself  in  the  minds  of  the  Jews,  and  wide  must 
it  have  been  spread,  in  order  to  give  birth  to  such  language  as 
this  by  heathen  historians.    Josephus  himself,  a  Pharisee  and 
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of  the  priestly  order,  uses  almost  the  same  expressions :  ^Hp 
XQ^^f*og  af4q>ifiokog  Ofioiotg  iv  ro7g  hgolg  ygafifiaa^v,  cjg,  xata 
tov  maigovli/iiivov,  ano  rrjg yoigag  tig  avitiv ag^et  tijg  oixovfifpfjg 
Bell.  Jud.  VI.  5.  4.  i.  e.  there  was  a  prediction  moreover,  in 
their  sacred  books,  which  was  susceptible  of  various  writings, 
that  about  that  time,  some  one  of  their  own  number  and 
country  should  have  the  dominion  of  the  world.' 

Jewish  Magi  of  the  East,  then,  (percrebuerat  ioto  Oriente), 
cherished  the  expectation  that  the  King  of  Israel  was  to  make 
his  appearance  about  that  time.  To  the  Jews  of  the  East, 
moreover,  as  well  as  of  the  West,  his  birth  was  signified  by  the 
star  of  which  Matthew  speaks.  That  there  was  something 
supernatural  in  the  admonition  to  the  Magi,  I  readily  admit  and 
most  fully  believe.  Why  is  not  this  as  probable  as  the  angelic 
song  on  the  plains  of  Bethlehem,  and  the  song  or  prophecy  of 
Zacharias,  of  Simeon,  and  of  Anna,  as  related  by  Luke  ?  all  of 
which  Mr.  Norton  on  his  own  grounds  is  constrained  to  admit. 

Let  us  now  turn  our  attention  to  some  other  circumstances 
alleged  by  Mr.  Norton.  *  The  Star,'  he  says, '  led  them  to 
Jerusalem  ;  and  there,  distrusting  its  guidance,  the  Magi  made 
inquiry  where  the  new-born  King  of  the  Jews  was.  After- 
wards it  reappeared  and  guided  them  to  the  very  house  in 
Bethlehem,  where  Jesus  and  his  mother  were.' 

Yet  this  IS  an  account  of  the  matter  somewhat  different  from 
that  which  I  believe  to  be  exhibited  in  Matt.  U.  I  understand 
the  Magi  as  saying,  in  Matt.  2:  2,  "We  have  seen  his  star, 
^hen  we  were  in  the  East,  and  we  have  come  to  do  him 
homage."  That  a  meteor  of  an  extraordinary  nature  did  ap- 
pear to  them  in  their  own  country  ;  that  the  place  of  this  meteor 
was  west  from  where  they  then  were,  and  of  course  in  the 
direction  of  Judaea;  that  an  impression  was  divinely  made  on 
their  minds  of  the  significancy  of  this  extraordinary  luminous 
body,  (which  the  writer,  as  any  Greek  would  do,  calls  «oiiJp)^ 
that  in  consequence  of  this,  and  in  connection  with  the  general 
and  ardent  expectations  of  a  Jewish  king  as  mentioned  above, 
they  set  out  upon  their  journey  to  pay  an  early  and  joyful 
homage  to  this  new  king  ;  is  what  Matthew  relates,  and  what 
no  one  is  able  to  gainsay  by  shewing  either  the  impossibility  or 
the  improbability  of  it.  That  ii^  rfj  aiaroXtj  means,  as  I  have 
rendered  it,  while  we  were  in  the  East,  is  plain  enough  from  the 
fact,  that  if  the  star  had  been  eastward  of  them,  they  would 
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have  travelled  of  course  id  that  direction,  and  not  have  gone  to 

Jerusalem. 

But  does  Matthew  say,  as  Mr.  Norton  represents  him  as 
saying,  that  *  the  star  led  them  to  Jerusalem/  that  is,  accompani* 
ed  them  on  their  way  thither  ?  Not  at  all.  The  guidance 
afforded  them  was  purely  its  6rst  appearance,  the  direction  in 
which  it  appeared,  and  the  strong  expectation  that  the  King  of 
the  Jews  was  about  to  be  bom.  When  persuaded  that  his 
birth  had  taken  place,  where  should  they  go  to  make  inquiry 
respecting  him  but  to  the  capital  of  Judea  ?  The  star  they  did 
not  see  on  their  way.  At  least,  so  Matt.  2:  9  would  seem  veiy 
plainly  to  intimate.  It  was  not  until  they  had  commenced  their 
journey  from  Jerusalem  to  Bethlehem,  that  the  meteor  again 
appeared.  "  When  they  saw  it  they  rejoiced  greatly  ;"  as  it 
was  very  natural  they  should  do.  '^  It  came  and  stood  over 
the  house  where  the  young  child  was  ;"  which  shews  that  now, 
at  least,  its  course  was  low  down  in  the  atmosphere,  so  low  that 
it  could  designate  any  particular  locality  by  standing  over  iu 
Is  any  part  of  all  this  more  miraculous,  more  incredible,  than 
the  account  of  Luke  as  to  events  during  the  infancy  of  the 
Saviour  ?     No  one  can  establish  the  allegation  that  it  is. 

But  Herod,  we  are  told,  -  is  made  to  act  a  very  improbable 
and  foolish  part.'  Improbable^  however,  I  do  not  deem  it. 
Could  it  be  possible  that  Herod  was  ignorant  of  the  universal 
expectation,  among  the  Jews,  of  the  appearance  of  their  King 
Messiah,  who,  as  they  confidently  believed,  would  enable  them 
to  throw  off  both  his  and  the  Roman  yoke,  and  make  them 
masters  of  the  world  ?  If  this  be  possible,  it  is  utterly  improba- 
ble. Did  not  Herod  know  that  the  Jews  most  heartily  bated 
him,  and  were  longing  to  be  delivered  from  his  tyranny  ?  He 
doubtless  did.  His  precautions,  his  jealousies,  his  suspicions 
always  on  the  alert,  his  military  guards,  his  repeated  and 
horrible  cruelties  toward  even  his  own  family  and  some  of  bis 
best  friends,  because  of  his  jealousy  and  suspicion — all  these 
serve  to  shew  what  might  be  expected  from  Herod,  the  moment 
he  heard  of  a  new-born  King,  to  whom  the  whole  Jewish  nation 
would  joyfully  and  eagerly  pay  their  homage.  Herod  deride 
such  a  matter  as  this,  and  treat  it  with  scornful  neglect !  Why 
one  might  as  well  expect  Nero  or  Caligula  to  put  up  with  a 
personal  insult,  and  meekly  to  remonstrate  with  him  who 
should  smite  them  in  their  faces.  Nothing  could  be  more  in 
unison  with  Herod's  character  and  whole  temperament,  than 
the  order  for  the  massacre  at  Bethlehem. 
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*  But  Herod  is  represented  as  guilty  of  the  consummate  folly 
of  an  indiscriminate  massacre,  when  nothing  could  have  been 
easier  than  to  identify  the  individual  child  whose  life  he  sought.' 

Herod  then,  a  more  passionate,  cruel,  and  despicable  tyrant, 
if  possible,  than  Nero  himself,  is  expected,  it  would  seem,  to 
make  minute  inquiry  which  of  all  the  babes  at  Bethlehem  was 
the  one  that  he  should  wish  to  destroy.  Where  is  he  to  get 
the  information  ?  According  to  Matt.  2:  5  seq.  Herod  did 
assemble  the  chief  priests  and  scribes  of  the  people,  and  demand 
of  them  where  o  Xgiatig^  i.  e.  the  Messiah  whom  they  ex- 
pected, was  to  be  bom.  They  said :  At  Bethlehem.  This 
was  enough  for  Herod  ;  and  this  they  argued  from  prophecy,  a» 
their  appeal  to  it  shews,  and  not  from  any  information  which 
they  had  respecting  what  was  revealed  to  the  Magi.  It 
matters  not  as  to  Herod,  whether  we  suppose  that  he  believed 
in  prophecy  or  not ;  it  was  enough  that  the  Jews  believed  in  it. 
It  is  enough  for  our  purpose  that  he  knew,  that  if  either  a  real 
or  supposed  Messiah  was  born,  the  Jews  would  rally  around 
bim  at  once,  and  overthrow  their  present  oppressor.  Herod 
moreover  meant  to  be  secure  against  any  mistake  or  failure  on 
this  occasion  ;  and  so  he  ordered  an  indiscriminate  massacre. 

If  Mr.  Norton  should  say  :  '  Jesus  had  been  presented  in  the 
temple,  and  there  public  acknowledgement  was  made  of  him, 
so  that  Herod  might  have  traced  him  out  individually ;'  my  an- 
swer would  be,  What  probability  that  Herod  knew  any  thing 
of  all  this?  Herod  was  at  Jerusalem  but  a  small  portion  of  his 
time.     His  concerns  led  him  elsewhere ;  and  Cesarea  was  the 

Klace  where  he  enjoyed  most  popularity  and  had  the  most  ad- 
erents.  Even  if  he  had  been  at  Jertisalem,  during  the  time 
of  the  presentation,  he  would  have  been  one  of  the  last  men  to 
vrhom  pious  persons  would  have  been  likely  to  communicate 
the  knowledge  of  a  new-born  King.  There  is  no  probable  way 
in  which  we  may  suppose  him  to  have  known,  or  believed  that 
he  could  obtain  an  individual  knowledge  of  the  exact  place 
where  Jesus  was.  Of  course  the  indiscriminate  massacre  in 
question  was  the  ready  and  obvious  dictate  of  his  jealous  and 
cruel  spirit.  Subsequent  to  such  a  massacre,  there  could  be 
no  pretence  among  tne  Jews,  that  the  new-born  king,  after  alt, 
bad  escaped  the  hands  of  the  assassins,  and  some  other  babe 
been  murdered  in  its  place.  An  indiscriminate  nuissacre,  then, 
would  plainly  be  viewed  by  Herod,  as  essential  to  the  extin- 
guishment of  the  rising  Jewish  hope  in  respect  to  their  long 
wished  for  king. 
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And  IS  it  not  plain  too,  that,  because  of  such  a  massacre,  all 
the  then  present  and  rising  hopes  of  the  Jews,  even  of  the  pi- 
ous, Twho  knew  not  of  the  flight  of  Joseph  and  Mary),  were 
actually  esitinguished  ?  On  what  other  ground  can  we  account 
for  the  deep  and  long  silence  of  all  Judea,  during  nearly  thirty 
years,  in  relation  to  the  new-born  king,  whose  birth  had  been 
ushered  in  by  so  many  prodigies,  even  if  Luke's  account  of  the 
matter,  and  no  more,  is  to  be  admitted  ?  It  has  often  been  mat- 
ter of  wonder  among  the  pious,  and  of  scoffing  among  the  impi- 
ous, that  after  all  the  miraculous  annunciations  of  the  Saviour, 
and  the  prodigies  attending  his  bii*th,  there  should  for  thirty 
years  be  such  a  profound  and  mysterious  silence  io  Judea  whh 
respect  to  him.  Where  were  the  Simeons  and  the  Annas — 
the  shepherds  on  the  plains  of  Bethlehem  and  those  to  whom 
the  glad  tidings  had  been  published  by  them  and  others  ?  Why 
was  not  the  glorious  Redeemer,  in  his  humble  and  quiet 
occupation  at  Nazareth,  sought  out,  and  brought  forward  to  the 
notice  of  the  admirinc^  world  ? 

My  answer  would  be,  that  the  massacre  at  Bethlehem  extin- 
guished all  the  rising  hopes  of  the  pious  Jews  in  that  quarter, 
and  dissipated  the  fears  of  the  ungodly.  Providence  so  ordered 
it,  that  Jesus  should  be  withdrawn  in  the  dead  of  night  to 
Egypt,  and  none  should  know  of  his  escape.  His  return  was 
to  a  distant,  obscure,  and  despised  town  of  Galilee,  where  no 
Jew  would  expect  to  find  him,  and  therefore  none  would  go  to 
seek  him.  There  his  parents  and  be  waited  in  quiet  and  in  si- 
lence, until  the  proper  time  for  the  commencement  of  his  min- 
istry arrived.  Had  they  noised  abroad  his  origin  and  his  pre- 
tensions, during  his  early  life,  danger  would  have  followed, 
civil  and  religious  commotions  been  excited,  the  jealousy  of  te- 
trarchs  stirred  up,  and  unnumbered  evils  have  been  the  natural 
and  immediate  consequence.  As  things  were  ordered,  all  tbb 
was  prevented*  And  that  this  prevention  was  the  result  of 
some  such  occurrence  as  the  massaci*e  at  Bethlehem,  which 
extinguished  all  present  hopes  about  the  new-born  king,  seems 
to  my  mind  so  probable,  that  I  can  in  no  way  account  tor  it  in 
a  manner  that  is  satisfactory,  how  things  went  on  as  they  actu- 
ally did,  without  a  supposition  of  some  such  event  as  Matthew 
has  related. 

I  cast  myself  now  on  the  candour  of  my  readers,  and  ask 
them,  whether  there  is  any  such  incQpgruities  apd  improbahili- 
lies  in  Mattbit^w's  Gospel  of  tb9  Infancy,  as.  Mr*  Norton  urges 
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ujiOQ  US  ?  On  the  other  hand,  does  not  the  story  of  Matthew 
seem  to  be  quite  essential  to  the  satisfying  of  our  minds,  how 
the  youth  and  early  manhood  of  Jesus  could  have  been  spent 
in  the  silence  «nd  quietude  in  which  it  evidently  was  ?  The 
Bethlehem  massacre  had  quieted  the  fears  of  the  enemies  to  the 
claims  of  Jesus  ;  it  appears  also  to  have  extinguished  the  rising 
liopes  of  friends.  Subsequent  to  this,  Joseph  and  Mary,  ad- 
monished of  danger,  and  aware  of  the  importance  of  shunning 
jealousy  on  the  one  part  and  popular  expectation  on  the  other, 
lived  in  an  obscure  and  despised  place,  from  which,  as  Nathan- 
iel intimates  (John  1:  46),  no  good  thing  was  expected  to  come. 
There  they  peaceably  acquired  the  means  of  subsistence  by 
bodily  labour ;  and  there  Jesus  pursued  the  same  occupation  as 
his  foster-father,  and  was  quietly  and  peacefully  subject  to  his 
authority.  There  he  did  not  develope  himself  as  differing  from 
others  apparently  his  equals  in  age  and  condition,  until  the  ful- 
ness of  time  had  come.  In  this  way,  envy,  jealousy,  malignity, 
and  (what  was  no  less  dangerous  to  the  youthful  Saviour)  pop- 
ularity and  applause,  were  neither  excited  nor  occasioned.  Pre- 
mature development  would  have  called  forth  premature  perse- 
cution and  early  death.  As  matters  were  arranged  by  an  all- 
wise  and  over-rulii^g  Providence,  every  thing  went  quietly  on 
'^  until  the  Ailness  of  time  had  come." 

One  might  dwell  here  with  great  satisfaction^  on  the  lovely 
character  which  the  Saviour  exhibited,  during  so  long  a  period, 
and  in  such  a  humble  condition.  Conscious  of  a  heavenly  ori- 
gia  and  of  a  dignity  above  that  which  belongs  to  any  creature 
named  in  heaven  or  on  earth  ;  knowing  that  be  possessed  pow- 
er to  fill  Palestine  with  admiration  of  his  deeds  and  astonish- 
ment at  his  wonderful  attributes ;  conscious  also  of  a  power 
which  could  easily  summon  countless  hosts  of  angels  to  his  aid, 
in  case  he  should  fall  into  danger  through  the  malice  of  his  ene- 
mies ;  yet  he  forbore  any  development  of  himself,  kept  on  in 
his  humble^  patient,  daily  toil  for  his  sustenance,  and  all  this  for 
years  after  he  had  come  to  a  vigorous  maturity.  This  is  indeed 
a  part  of  his  character  which  has  seldom  been  considered,  and 
of  which  little  has  been  said.  To  my  mind,  however,  it  is  not 
less  wonderful,  and  scarcely  less  attractive,  than  the  god-like 
benevolence  which  he  displayed  in  the  garden  of  Gethsemane^ 
and  on  the  cross. 

I  fii|d  myself  insensibly  drawn  to  moralizing  on  this  shining 
and.  lovely  \sfi\i,  in  the  pbairacter  of  Jesus.  Let  us  return  to  our 
critic  investigAtiofi^* 
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I  must  make  a  remark  on  one  thing  more  whicft*  Mr.  NortOD 
has  said,  in  connection  with  the  history  of  the  vbit  to  Bethie- 
liem  by  the  Magi.  This  is,  that  a  divine  interposition  in  re- 
spect to  giving  them  an  intimation  of  the  birth  of  a  Saviour  is 
**  pretended,"  and  that "  no  purpose  worthy  of  the  Deity  cao 
be  assigned  for  it ;"  p.  lix. 

If  such  a  visit  did  take  place  on  this  occasion,  a  divine  infer- 
position  seems  to  be  something  more  than  pretence.  We  6iid 
tt,  indeed,  actually  indispensable ;  or,  in  other  words,  we  can- 
not weH  account  for  rt,  considering  the  time  and  manoer  m 
which  it  happened,  in  any  other  way. 

Mr.  Norton  seems  to  think,  that  the  afiair  of  the  star  was 
merely  a  business  of  astrology^  and  that  it  is  incongruous  to 
suppose  an  interposition  on  the  part  of  heaven  in  aid  of  such  a 
science.  My  view  of  the  case  is  very  difierent.  I  am  not 
compelled  to  believe  that  these  Magi  were  really  astrologers^ 
in  case  they  were  Jews,  any  more  than  I  am  obliged  to  believe 
that  Daniel  was  an  astrologer  because  he  was  a  Magus.  I 
must  and  do  believe,  that  on  the  appearance  of  the  star,  a  divine 
admonition  was  given  to  the  minds  of  the  Magi  respecting  the 
design  of  it ;  just  as  one  was  given  to  Abraham,  to  leave  bis 
country  and  kindred  and  go  to  Palestine  and  sojourn  there. 
The  whole  account  leads  to  this  impression  ;  and  I  know  of  no 
more  reason  to  reject  divine  interposition  here,  than  in  the  cases 
of  it  mentioned  by  Luke,  in  his  Gospel  of  the  Infancy. 

And  is  there  "  no  purpose  worthy  of  the  Deity"  in  all  this  ? 
Is  it  nothing,  that  this  homage  was  paid  to  the  new-bom  King, 
by  distinguished  persons  from  a  distant  land  ?  Nothing — that 
the  Jews  of  the  eastern  region  should  be  advertised  in  this  way 
of  the  birth  of  a  Saviour,  as  well  as  those  of  Palestine  ?  Nothing 
— that  his  high  prerogatives  and  exalted  state  should  thus  be 
taught,  as  well  as  by  the  choir  of  angels  on  the  plains  of 
Bethlehem,  or  by  the  devout  exclamations  of  Simeon  and 
Anna  ?  And  even  if  wc  could  not  perceive  at  once,  as  doubt- 
less we  cannot,  all  the  purposes  to  be  answered  by  such  an 
event,  can  we  not  find  as  much  in  it  that  is  explicable,  as  we 
can  in  the  miracle  of  the  water  which  was  turned  into  wine,  or 
of  the  withering  of  the  fig  tree  which  was  cursed ;  or  of  the 
destruction  of  the  swine  on  the  borders  of  the  lake  ?  Mr.  Norton 
admits  the  truth  of  these  miracles ;  does  he  see  a  purpose  of 
Grod  in  them  more  explicable  and  more  worthy  of  the  Deity, 
than  in  the  visit  of  the  Magi  ?  If  be  does,  I  can  only  say  that  it 
#eems  more  easy  to  me,  to  explain  the  latter  than  the  former. 
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I  have  said  enough,  as  I  would  hope,  to  rensove  some  of  the^ 
<lifficulties  which  Mr.  Norton  has  thrown  in  our  way,  in  regard 
4o  this  part  of  Matt.  I.  II.  I  come,  therefore^  to  another  por- 
'tioo  of  bis  remarks. 

The  beginning  of  Matt.  III.  i»  inil^aig  laTg  rifitQait^  he 
apprehends,  may  be  thought  to  throw  some  objections  ia  the 
way  of  •commencing  the  Gospel  of  Matthew  here.  In  order  to 
remove  ihis  difficulty,  however,  he  supposes,  first,  that  the 
translator  of  Matthew  into  Greek,  or  the  compiler  who  added 
the  two  first  chapters  to  his  Gospel,  inserted  these  words  as 
**  a  form  of  transition"  from  the  one  narration  to  the  other. 
The  original  Gospel,  he  thinks,  began  thus :  John  the  Baptist 
came  preaching  in  the  loildemess  of  Judea ;  (or  this,  he  says,. 
is  the  manner  in  which  the  Gospel  of  Mark  begins. 

If  the  reader,  however,  will  take  the  pains  to  open  his  New 
Testament  at  the  beginning  of  Mark,  he  will  find  there  ft 
natural  introduction  to  a  Gospel,  the  design  of  which  was  otdy 
to  give  an  account  of  the  public  ministry  of  Jesus ;  and  a  very 
different  one  it  is,  from  that  which  Mr.  Norton  would  here  lead 
us  to  suppose.  Indeed,  the  beginning  of  a  Gospel  by  the 
words,  which  he  suggests,  would  be  so  abrupt,  so  unintelligible 
to  a  reader  who  was  a  stranger  to  the  course  of  events  in  Pales-^ 
tine,  that  the  bare  recital  of  it  is  a  sufficient  refutation  of  it. 

Mr.  Norton  himself  seems  to  feel  this  ;  for  be  immediately 
suggests  another  beginning :  In  the  days  of  Herod,  meaning  the 
tetraich  of  Galilee.  So  the  Gospel  of  the  Ebionites  began ;. 
only  it  ran  on  in  such  a  way  as  to  create  no  small  difficulty  in 
the  sequel.  ^'  In  the  days  of  Herod,  King  of  Judea,"  was  its 
commencing  clause.  Unfortunately  for  this  clause,  however,, 
this  same  Herod  (the  King)  had  been  dead  some  twenty-eight 
years,  when  John  the  Baptist  made  his  appearance  in.  public, 
as  immediately  stated  in  the  sequel.  Mr.  Norton  thinks  that 
Epiphanius,  who  tells  the  story  of  this  notable  commencement 
of  the  Gospel  of  the  Ebionites,  ^'  by  a  blunder  of  his  own  added 
the  words  King  of  Judea.^^  This  is  an  easy  way,  to  be  sure,. 
to  dispose  of  at  least  a  part  of  the  difficulty*  But  who  does  not 
see,  that  it  is  merely  cutting  the  knot,  not  untying  it  ?  If  we 
are  at  liberty  to  reason  thus,  and  conjecture  whatever  facts  we 
please,  (how  can  I  call  this  reasoning  1)  then,  deducere  aliquid 
ex  aliquo  is  fully  within  the  power  of  every  controvertist. 

After  all,  the  beginning  of  Matthew's  Gospel,  according  to 
Mr.  Norton,  would  be  a  wonderful  beginning—- entirely  unique^ 
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In  the  days  ofHerodJ  What  Herod ?— exclaims  the  reader 
at  once.  Herod  the  tetrarchy  sajs  Mr.  NortOD.  But  bow  is 
the  reader  of  this  Gospel,  fifty  or  more  years  after  all  the  Herods 
were  dead,  to  know  that  the  tetrarch  was  meant  ?  There  is  no 
context,  no  previous  matter  to  give  him  a  hint  of  this.  There 
is  no  like  thing,  moreover,  in  all  the  Scriptural  records.  When 
the  days  of  a  person  are  mentioned  as  a  point  in  chronology, 
the  person  meant  must  necessarily  be  designated ;  above  all, 
where  many  persons  about  the  same  time  had  the  same  name, 
must  this  be  done  ;  as  it  is  always  both  in  the  Old  Testament 
and  in  the  New.  But  if  we  are  to  credit  Mr.  Norton,  nothing 
of  this  kind  was  done  by  Matthew.     Quodcunque  mifai  narias 


*  But  we  have  a  more  serious  difficulty  still,'  according  to  Mr. 
Norton.  '  If  we  allow  chap.  I.  H.  to  be  genuine,  the  last 
events  mentioned  are  Archelaus's  reign  and  Joseph's  residence 
at  Nazareth.  ...  It  was  not  in  those  daysy  but  thirty  yeais 
afterwards,  that  John  the  Baptist  was  preaching  in  the  wUder- 
ness  of  Judea.' 

Indeed !  Archelaus's  reign  is  to  be  sure  mentioned  in  Matt. 
2:  22,  and  as  a  reason  why  Joseph  repaired  to  Nazareth,  rather 
than  to  Bethlehem.  But  the  chapter  ends  with  an  account  of 
Joseph's  fixing  the  abode  of  himself  and  family  at  Nazareth,  and 
the  third  chapter  begins  with  the  clause,  tit  those  days^  i.  e. 
plainly  and  simply,  during  the  period  of  the  abode  of  his  fiimily 
at  Nazareth.  This  comports  with  simple  fact.  It  was  really 
and  truly  what  happened,  viz.,  that  John  entered  on  bis  public 
ministry  while  they  abode  at  Nazareth.  What  **  serious  diffi* 
culty  "  there  can  be  in  all  this,  I  am  not  able  to  see.  I  am 
sure  Mr.  Norton  has  not  succeeded  in  presenting  any.  It  is  not 
to  Archelaus's  reign,  but  to  Joseph's  sojourn  at  Nazareth,  to 
which  those  days  refers. 

Mr.  Norton  says,  at  the  close,  that  *  he  thinks  these  reasons 
ought  to  satisfy  us  that  the  two  chapters  in  question  did  not 
proceed  from  the  apostle  Matthew.'  He  then  turns  to  the  ex- 
amination of  the  two  first  chapters  of  Luke  ;  and  <<  although," 
he  suggests,  '^  the  style  is  rather  poetical  than  historical ;"  al- 
though, "  with  its  real  miracles,  the  fictions  of  oral  tradition  bad 
probably  become  blended ;"  although,  **  with  our  present  means 
of  judging  we  cannot  draw  a  precise  line  between  the  truth  and 
what  has  been  added  to  the  truth ;"  yet  we  may  on  the  whole, 
as  he  concludes,  regard  the  account  of  this  Evangelist  as  being 
substantially  correct. 
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What  kind  of  faith  we  can  have  in  a  Gospel  which  we  re- 
gard in  such  a  light,  is  for  Mr.  Norton  to  tell  us.  With  such  a 
faith  I  am  sure  we  could  say  nothing  more  appropriate  than 
**  Lord,  help  our  unbelief!" 

But — ^to  our  immediate  purpose.  I  may  now  be  permitted 
to  ask,  at  the  close  of  this  examination,  by  what  kind  of  evi- 
dence or  process  Mr.  Norton  has  laboured  to  establish  his  cause  ? 
What,  I  ask,  is  the  question  before  us  ?  A  question  simply  of 
lower  criticism ;  one  which  respects  the  mere  fact,  whether 
there  is  evidence  that  Matthew  L  H.  is  genuine.  And  how 
are  such  questions  to  be  decided  ?  By  a  priori  reasoning  ;  by 
objections  of  a  theological  cast ;  by  our  mere  estimate  of  the 
probability  or  improbability  of  events  related  ?  Surely  not. 
iVhether  the  story  in  Matthew  I.  II.  is  probable  or  improbable, 
strange  or  a  thing  of  common  occurrence  ;  whether  it  teaches 
Unitarian  or  Trinitarian  theology  ;  has  nothing  at  all  to  do  with 
the  question  of  criticism,  which  is  simply  and  only,  whether 
critical  witnesses  speak  for  or  against  it. 

And  what  is  the  result  of  our  inquiries  with  regard  to  this  last 
point  ?  The  result  is  so  clear,  that  not  a  doubt  of  a  critical 
nature  can  be  sustained.  All  the  known  Mss.  and  Versions  on 
the  face  of  the  earth  speak  but  one  language.  All  the  Christian 
wiiters  of  the  primitive  ages  speak  but  one  language.  We  can 
trace  the  contents  of  these  chapters  in  Justin  Martyr,  in  Celsus, 
in  the  Syriac  Peshito ;  we  find  Cerinthus  using  the  matter  of 
them  about  A.  D.  80,  before  the  apostolic  age  had  passed  away. 
No  part  of  the  church,  except  a  small  insignificant  sect  of  tne 
Ebionites,  has  ever  ventured  to  doubt  their  genuineness,  or  to 
tamper  with  them.  We  have  now  as  it  were  word  for  word 
and  letter  for  letter,  in  the  Syriac  Version  (made  in  the  second 
century  as  we  have  good  reason  to  believe),  the  very  text  which 
lies  in  the  canonical  Greek  Matthew  before  us.  A  cn^tco/ doubt 
on  this  subject,  can  scarcely  be  less  than  a  critical  heresy. 

Yet  Mr.  Norton,  passing  by  all  this,  suggests  internal  diffi- 
culties. We  have  also  examined  them.  We  have  seen  that  a 
very  different  estimate  from  his  may  be  made  out  from  all  the 
facts  as  they  lie  before  us.  And  if  it  could  not,  his  proof  is  not 
legitimate.  We  cannot  betake  ourselves  to  theologizing,  on  a 
mere  subject  of  lower  criticism.  The  deductions  which  might 
be  made  out  in  our  own  way  of  reasoning,  cannot  be  shewn  to 
have  been  made  out  by  the  mind  of  Matthew.  Even  if  chap. 
I.  II.  of  his  Gospel  have  given  us  erroneous  statements,  (which 
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however  I  do  not  believe),  yet  in  the  present  state  of  crittcisai 
we  are  obliged  to  attribute  these  chapters  to  Matthew.  The 
question  now  before  us  is  not  whether  he  has  truly  said  or  writ- 
ten this  or  that,  or  erroneously,  but  whether  he  actually  said  or 
wrote  it.  That. question  is  settled,  until  some  evidence  yet  un- 
known, at  any  rate  yet  unproduced,  shall  be  developed,  which 
will  give  a  new  aspect  to  the  whole  matter. 

At  the  close' of  this  somewhat  protracted  investigation,  I  cao- 
not  refrain  from  adding  a  few  considerations,  which  are  quite 
different  from  and  opposite  to  the  general  nature  of  those  sug- 
gested by  Mr.  Norton,  and  examined  in  the  preceding  pages. 
If  they  do  not  go  to  prove  the  genuineness  of  Matthew  I.  II., 
they  may  afford  some  aid  in  removing  suspicion  that  these 
chapters  are  an  interpolation. 

It  has  often  been  remarked,  and  truly,  that  no  one  of  the 
Evangelists  refers  so  frequently  to  the  Old  Testament,  or  quotes 
from  it  so  often,  as  Matthew.  I  say  this  has  been  truly  observ- 
ed ;  for  Matthew  plainly  quotes  at  least  thirty-five  times  from 
the  ancient  Scriptures,  while  Mark  quotes  eighteen,  Luke 
twenty,  and  John  fourteen  times.  I  reckon  here  only  the  plain 
and  obvious  cases  of  quotation.  The  references  in  aU  the  (jos- 
pels  to  sentiments  contained  in  the  Old  Testament,  would  add 
to  the  list  of  appeals  to  the  ancient  Scriptures ;  but  these  are 
proportionally  as  frequent  in  Matthew  as  in  the  other  Evan- 
gelists. 

This  characteristic  in  Matthew  has  been  accounted  for  by 
many  on  the  ground  that  he  wrote  more  immediatdy  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Jews,  to  whom  frequent  appeals  to  the  Old 
Testament  would  be  peculiarly  gratifying.  Matthew,  it  has 
been  thought,  labours  in  a  peculiar  manner  to  prove  the  Mes- 
siahship  of  Jesus  from  the  predictions  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures. 

Whether  these  views  be  well  grounded  or  not,  it  is  still  true 
that  a  prominent  characteristic  in  his  style  is  such  as  has  now 
been  stated.  How  then  does  the  style  or  manner  of  chapten 
I.  II.  compare  with  this  ?  Just  as  we  should  expect  it  would  m 
case  these  chapters  were  from  the  hand  of  Matthew.  No  less 
than  five  appeals  are  here  made  to  the  Old  Testament,  viz.  in 
1:  23.  2:  6.  2:  15.  2:  18.  2:  23.  Was  it  a  matter  of  mere 
accident,  or  even  a  matter  of  design,  that  the  supposed  inter- 
polation, or  rather  the  writer  of  a  narrative  which  another  and 
subsequent  redactor  interpolated,  thus  imitated  the  manner  of 
Matthew  ?  I  verily  believe  it  was  neither.  There  is  oo 
imitation  here,  but  the  hand  of  an  original  writer. 
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Again ;  Matthew  is  the  only  one  of  all  the  evangelists  who 
iias  taken  any  notice  of  dreams,  as  means  of  divine  admonition. 
In  27:  19  he  tells  us  of  a  dream  by  the  wife  of  Pilate,  warning 
her  that  Jesus,  accused  before  the  tribunal  of  her  husband,  was 
innocent.  In  Matt.  1:  20.  2:  12,  22,  we  have  the  like  occur- 
rences. 

Of  all  the  Evangelists  or  writers  of  the  New  Testament, 
Matthew  is  the  only  one  who  uses  the  word  ovag^  dream. 
This  is  employed  in  27: 19,  and  in  all  the  passages  just  referred 
to  in  chapters  I.  II.  Is  this  a  mere  accidental  thing,  belonging 
to  the  translator  of  Matthew,  as  Mr.  Norton  would  have  us 
believe  ;  or  does  it  look  like  a  mode  of  expression  familiar  to 
the  original  author  of  the  whole  book  ? 

It  would  be  easy  to  produce  a  number  of  idioms  or  phrases 
employed  in  chapters  I.  II.  and  afterwards  in  the  other  part  of 
Matthew's  Gospel,  but  found  no  where  else  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment. But  I  forbear,  lest  I  should  tire  the  patience  of  my 
readers.  They  may  be  found  in  Gersdorfs  Beitrdge ;  who 
has  expended  incredible  labour  on  the  examination  of  chapters 

I.  II.  Mr.  Norton  would  probably  say  :  ^  These  pecuharities 
belong  to  the  translator  of  Matthew,  and  can  as  well  be- 
accounted  for  in  this  way  as  in  any  other?'  Yet  some  of  them 
are  of  such  a  nature,  that  I  should  doubt  whether  this  could  be 
made  credible.  They  seem  to  characterize  original  composition 
rather  than  translation. 

Thus  have  I  gone  through  with  the  details  of  this  subject ; 
and  I  now  submit  the  whole  to  the  reader,  and  to  Mr.  Norton 
himself,  and  ask  the  question,  whether  any  reader  of  Matt.  I. 

II.  and  of  the  rest  of  his  Gospel,  would  have  ever  thought  that 
the  whole  book  is  a  translation  from  another  language,  or  that 
difibrent  parts  of  it  were  composed  by  different  writers,  unless 
flonie  doubts  about  the  facts  in  chapters  I.  II.  had  set  him  to 
making  an  efibrt  to  get  rid  of  this  part  of  the  book  ?  After 
reading  again  and  again,  in  order  to  see  whether  I  could  detect 
any  sensible  difference  in  style,  language,  mode  of  thinking, 
order  and  manner  of  narrating,  or  even  in  the  use  of  the 
small  particles  of  transition,  etc.,  I  must  confess  unhesitatingly 
that  I  have  been  able  to  discover  no  such  difference.  Nor  can 
I  think  Mr.  Norton  himself,  who  appears  to  understand  the  laws 
ef  lower  criticism  so  well,  would  ever  have  doubted,  if  some/ 
a  priori  views  of  what  Matthew  ought,  or  ought  not,  to  com*^ 
prise  in  his  Gospel,  had  not  led  hhn  to  doubt. 
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I  cannot  resist  the  persuasion,  that  if  there  be  a  clear  case  id 
respect  to  the  genuineness  of  any  passage  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment which  has  ever  beencontroverted,  the  one  before  us  is  such 
a  case.  Most  fully  do  I  assent  to  the  words  of  Griesbacb,  at  the 
close  of  his  critical  examination  of  this  subject  (Comm.  Crit. 
II.  55),  who  says :  ^'  Cum  igitur  parum  roboris  insit  argumeotis 
omnibus  adversus  duorum  istorum  capitum  authentiam  prolatis, 
genuina  ea  esse  censemus ;  ipsaque  inde  ab  initio,  cum  primum 
in  publicam  lucem  emitteretur  Matthaei  Evangelium,  huic 
adhaesisse,  ac  in  autographo  seu  archetypo  jam  extUisse,  JiuUi 
dvbUatms,^^ 


ARTICLE  V. 
The  Scriptural  Idea  of  Angels. 

By  Lewti  Mayer,  D.  D.  late  Prof,  in  the  Tlieol.  Bern,  of  the  Germ.  Sef.  Chnich,  York,  Pa. 

The  existence  of  a  world  of  spirit  is  as  much  a  subject  of 
observation  and  experience  as  the  existence  of  a  world  ot  mat- 
ter. The  human  soul  is  a  spirit  manifesting  itself  in  the  afl^- 
tions  and  operations  of  mind  ;  there  is  a  spirit  in  the  brute 
which  is  the  seat  of  sensation,  of  memory,  of  pleasure  and  of 
pain ;  the  reproduction  of  animals,  the  vegetation  of  plants,  the 
crystalization  of  minerals,  and  chemical  agencies,  are  not  the 
effects  of  inert  matter,  but  must  be  referred  ultimately  to  a 
cause  which  acts  spontaneously  aud  rationally.  Ancient  phi- 
losophy conceived  that  cause  to  be  a  soul  of  the  world,  and 
considered  the  world  an  animated,  sentient,  and  rational  being. 
The  Bible  makes  it  God,  and  the  spirit  of  God,  which  pervades 
all  things. 

All  spirit  is  not  of  the  same  order.  There  is  an  infinite 
difference,  both  of  nature  and  of  attributes,  between  the  uo* 
created  infinite  Spirit,  and  all  created  finite  spirit.  There  may 
also  be  an  order  of  spirits  among  the  creatures,  perhaps  em- 
bracing many  genera  and  species,  superior  to  man,  and  existing 
in  a  state  of  being  which  is  not  subject  to  the  observation  ^ 
our  senses ;  nor,  perhaps,  even  to  be  apprehended  by  the  bu- 
^an  mind,  in  its  present  connection  with  matter. 

That  intelligent  creatures,  superior  to  man,  and  still  at  an 
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lofioite  distance  from  God,  may  exist,  is  a  position  which  rea- 
son cannot  disprove.  The  fact,  however,  of  their  existence 
does  not  follow  of  course  fix)m  the  possibility  of  it.  Neither 
do  I  know  that  it  can  be  demonstrated  by  reasoning  from  any 
abstract  principle.  All  that  reason  can  do  is  to  make  out  a  high 
degree  of  probability  by  analogical  argument  from  facts  previ- 
ously known  or  granted.  It  is  of  little  weight  to  say,  that 
inasmuch  as  the  distance  between  man  and  the  Deity  is  infinite, 
it  is  improbable  that  man  is  the  highest  of  animated  beings,  and 
the  only  creature  which  is  endowed  with  reason ;  for,  what- 
ever conception  we  may  form  of  rational  creatures,  superior  to 
man,  to  occupy  the  chasm  between  him  and  his  Creator,  the 
distance  between  those  creatures  and  the  Deity  must  still  be 
infinite,  and  the  same  necessity  of  supposing  others  above  them 
will  return  forever.  It  may  then  be  urged,  that,  as  no  creation 
can  be  infinite,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  Creator  has  stop- 
ped somewhere ;  and  no  sufficient  reason  can  be  given,  why  he 
should  not  have  stopped  at  man,  as  well  as  at  any  conceivable 
grade  in  the  scale  of  existence  above  him. 

The  argument  from  analogy  is  of  more  value.  It  may  be 
constructed  as  follows.  It  is  probable  that  the  other  planets,  in 
the  system  of  which  our  globe  is  a  part,  are  inhabited  by  living 
creatures ;  because  in  our  world  every  part  teems  with  life  and 
activity  ;  the  earth,  the  air,  and  the  water  abound  with  animated 
beings  ;  the  microscope  reveals  to  us  a  world  of  animalcules,  in 
immense  variety  of  form,  of  character,  and  of  magnitude, 
beyond  the  limits  which  confine  the  unassisted  sense,  and  ex- 
tending in  minuteness  beyond  the  bounds  even  of  microscopic 
vision ;  often  so  numerous  that  many  thousands  of  them  are 
contained  in  a  single  drop  of  water ;  and  so  minute  that  they 
find  room  enough  in  it  to  move  and  to  sport  without  hind- 
rance. Yea,  such  is  the  Creator's  attention  to  the  production 
and  sustenance  of  living  existence,  that  even  the  food  of  many 
of  the  larger  animals  is  animated ;  and  these  again  constitute  so 
many  worlds  upon  which  smaller  species  live  and  feed.  It  is 
therefore  probable  that  the  other  globes  in  the  solar  system, 
which  are  known  to  be  subject,  in  other  respects,  to  the  same 
general  laws  as  our  own,  are  not  left  destitute  of  living  crea- 
tures. If  each  of  the  fixed  stars,  which  are  known  to  resemble 
our  sun,  is  the  centre  of  another  system  of  worlds,  and  the 
source  of  light  and  heat  to  globes  that  revolve  around  it,  it  is 
also  probable  that  those  worlds  are  the  habitations  of  living  and 
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sensitive  beings.  But  if  all  the  heavenly  bodies,  like  the  globe 
upon  which  we  dwell,  are  furnished  with  living  creatures,  it  is 
not  probable  that  all  their  inhabitants  are  irrational  animals, 
which  can  have  no  knowledge  of  their  Creator,  and  can  bring 
to  him  no  offering  of  virtue  and  praise.  In  this  world  roan  is 
the  lord  of  the  lower  creation ;  all  the  inferior  creatures  are 
adapted  to  his  use,  and  subjected  to  his  power ;  and  there  is  a 
gradation  in  the  scale  of  existence,  through  various  forms  of 
organization  and  character,  from  rude  matter  up  to  roan,  who  is 
constituted  an  image  of  his  Creator,  and  forms  the  link  which 
connects  this  world  with  the  invisible  Deity.  If  other  worlds 
are  analogous  to  our  own,  there  must  be  in  them  the  same  sort 
of  gradation,  terminating  in  a  highest  which  represents  God, 
and  connects  them  with  him. 

If  there  be  rational  beings  in  other  worlds,  it  is  not  likely 
that  they  are  of  the  same  order  and  species  with  man.  The 
human  race  could  not  subsist  in  any  other  of  the  planets  which 
are  known  to  us.  In  Mercury,  for  example,  they  would  be 
consumed  with  heat,  and  in  Herschel  destroyed  by  cold  ;  and  in 
none  of  the  planets  can  there  be  vegetation  or  animals  like  those 
with  which  we  are  acquainted  here.  If  those  bodies  are  in- 
habited, it  must  be  by  natures  that  are  adapted  to  them,  and 
are  therefore  wholly  difierent  from  any  which  are  known  to  us: 
and  if  in  each  of  them  there  be  a  class  of  beings  upon  which  the 
image  of  God  is  impressed,  it  must  be  one  that  difiers  entirely 
from  the  human  race. 

If  man  is  not  the  only  intelligent  creature  in  the  universe, 
and  if  every  other  world  contains  a  distinct  order  of  the  same 
class,  it  is  very  improbable  that  they  are  all  equal  with  respect 
to  their  physical  and  intellectual  powers.  As  far  as  our  ob- 
servation extends  in  the  works  of  God,  we  discover  diversity 
united  with  regularity.  All  organized  being  is  reducible  to 
classes,  orders,  genera,  species,  and  varieties ;  no  two  individ- 
uals of  a  species  are  in  ail  respects  alike ;  there  is  everywhere 
a  continual  variation,  and  a  rising  from  the  less  in  perfection  to 
the  greater,  or  a  descending  from  the  greater  to  the  less  ;  there 
is  an  oak  and  a  moss,  a  lion  and  a  worm,  an  eagle  and  a  mite ; 
there  is  a  sun  to  illuminate  a  system  of  worlds,  and  a  meteor  to 
shine  momentarily  in  the  dark.  The  human  species  is  diversi- 
fied by  every  variety  of  beauty  and  deformity,  and  by  eveiy 
grade  of  rank  from  the  king  to  the  beggar,  and  from  the  sage 
to  the  idiot.     If  the  same  law  prevails  throughout  the  universe. 
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no  two  worlds  can  be  alike,  and  there  are,  doubtless,  as  many- 
different  grades  of  intelligent  beings  as  there  are  worlds  which 
they  inhabit. 

Neither  is  it  probable  that  man  is  the  highest  in  this  class  oC 
creatures.  On  the  contrary  it  is  more  likely  that  he  is  the 
lowest  in  the  scale.  A  compound  of  spirit  and  matter,  and  of 
matter  in  its  gross  sluggish  form,  he  is  allied  to  the  earth  on 
which  he  treads,  and  the  connecting  links  between  him  and  its 
rude  matter  are  the  brute,  the  plant,  and  the  crystalization* 
While  some  of  the  individuals  of  the  species  exhibit  intellectual 
powers  of  a  high  order,  others  are  so  little  removed  from  the 
more  sagacious  of  the  irrational  animals,  that  the  transition  from 
the  one  to  the  other  is  made  by  a  single  step.  We  may 
therefore  conclude,  that,  if  there  be  among  the  creatures  of 
God  other  grades  of  intelligent  beings,  they  are  higher  than 
man. 

All  this  reasoning  is  hypothetical ;  we  assume  in  it,  on  proba* 
ble  grounds,  what  we  cannot  strictly  demonstrate.     From  such 

firemises  the  conclusion  can  be  nothing  more  than  probability.- 
t  is  however  a  high  degree  of  probability  that  is  obtained  in 
this  case ;  and  there  being  no  argument  of  equal  weight,  nor, 
so  far  as  I  can  see,  of  any  considerable  weight,  on  the  opposite 
side,  we  approach  so  near  to  certainty,  that  we  may  take  the 
fact  as  sufficiently  proved. 

The  religious  philosophy  of  every  age,  in  the  Gentile  world, 
has  taught  the  existence  of  a  class  of  beings  between  the  su- 
preme Deity  and  man.  In  the  theology  of  all  idolatrous  na- 
tions, as  there  was  a  plurality  of  divinities  to  whom  their  wor- 
ship was  addressed,  so  there  was  a  subordination  of  rank  among 
the  objects  of  worship,  and  one  supreme  deity  that  presided 
over  the  rest ;  and  among  the  inferior  gods  there  were  such  as 
approached  very  near  to  man,  while  others  scarcely  differed 
from  the  one  who  was  acknowledged  as  supreme.  But  besides 
these  inferior  beings,  to  whom  the  title  gods  was  given,  the 
Gentiles  held  the  existence  of  a  class  of  beings  between  the 
gods  and  men,  consisting  of  different  orders,  who  were  the 
ministers  of  the  gods,  and  mediators  between  them  and  men ;. 
bearing  to  the  gods  the  prayers  and  offerings  of  men  ;  and  to 
men  the  answers  and  the  commands  of  the  gods.  The  Hindoos 
have  their  Dejotas,  the  Persians,  and  others  of  the  Magian 
sect,  their  Aroschashpands,  Izeds,  Fervers,  and  Dews ;  the 
Greeks  bad   their  Daemons,  and    the  Romans  their  Geniu 
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Hesiod,  who  lived  about  the  time  of  Homer,  divides  udtelligent 
natures  into  four  classes,  namely,  gods,  daemons,  heroes,  and 
men.  For  so  doing  he  is  commended  by  Plutarch.  Plato 
taught  that  the  whole  space  between  the  gods  and  men  was 
occupied  by  daemons,  which  were,  however,  of  diferent  kinds. 
The  Pythagoreans,  the  Stoics,  the  Peripatetics,  and,  indeed, 
every  sect  of  philosophy  among  the  Gentiles,  except  the 
Epicurean,  held  a  similar  doctrine. 

In  the  Holy  Scriptures  we  have  frequent  notice  of  spiritual 
intelligences,  existing  in  another  state  of  being,  and  constitating 
a  celestial  family,  a  hierarchy,  over  which  Jehovah  presides. 
The  Scripture,  however,  does  not  treat  this  subject  professedly, 
and  as  a  doctrine  of  religion,  but  adverts  to  it  mcidentally  as  a 
fact,  as  it  does  to  other  facts,  in  its  religious  h'istory  and  the 
course  of  its  instructions.  It  speaks  of  no  obligations  to  these 
spirits,  and  inculcates  no  duties  toward  them.  A  belief  in  the 
existence  of  such  beings  is  therefore  not  an  essential  article  of 
religion,  any  more  than  a  belief  that  there  are  other  worlds  be- 
sides our  own  ;  it  belongs  not  so  much  to  religion  as  to  philoso- 
phy ;  but  such  a  belief  serves  to  enlarge  our  idea  of  the  works 
of  God,  and  to  illustrate  the  greatness  of  his  power  and  wisdom ; 
and  in  this  way  it  exerts  an  important  and  salutary  influence 
upon  the  heart. 

The  names  or  titles,  by  which  the  Scripture  designates  these 
celestial  beings,  are  spirits,  Greek  npevftara  pnetmutta ;  angels, 
OreeJcayyiXoi^angeUai;  Hebrew  D^sba  ndaknim;  and  in  the  Old 
Testament  C^nVfic  and  D^rr'bM  ^3^  elohtmj  and  bne  elohim.  The 
first  of  these  terms  has  respect  to  their  essence,  and  the  second 
to  their  office.  The  last  two  denote  their  rank  in  the  scale  of 
being.  Gesenius  denies  that  elohim  ever  means  angels ;  and 
he  refers  in  this  denial  particularly  to  Ps.  8:  5,  and  Ps.  97:  7 ; 
but  he  observes,  that  the  term  is  so  translated  in  the  aDcient 
versions.  In  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  where  these  texts  are 
referred  to,  the  same  translation  is  given,  Heb.  1:  6.  2:  7. 

Elohim  is  the  plural  of  Eloah.  According  to  Gesenius  Eloak 
is  a  primitive,  and  the  verb  Alah  is  a  derivative  from  it.  The 
verb  does  not  occur  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  but  is  used  in 
the  Arabic,  in  the  sense  of  to  reverence^,to  dread.  Eloah  is 
therefore  that  which  inspires  reverence,  fear,  dread  ;  or  which 
creates  astonishment,  alarm  and  awe ;  and  Elohim,  in  its  ordi- 
nary sense,  denotes  a  plurality  of  such  objects.  When  the  |Ja- 
ral  is  joined  with  a  verb,  or  with  other  dependent  words,  in  the 
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siogulary  it  is  called  the  plural  of  excellency,  and  has  a  singular 
meaning,  with  the  secondary  idea  of  greatness  or  superiority. 
In  this  form,  it  is  usually  applied  to  tlie  true  God ;  but  some- 
times also  to  an  idol ;  as  to  Dagon  the  god  of  the  Philistines, 
Judges  16:  83 ;  to  Ashtoret,  the  goddess  of  the  Zidonians,  to 
Chemosh  the  god  of  the  Moabites,  to  Milcom  the  god  of  the 
Ammonites,  1  Kings  11:  33;  and  to  Bael-zebub  the  god  of 
Ekron,  2  Kings  1:  2,  3.  With  plural  adjuncts  it  is  usually 
translated  as  a  plural ;  but  in  some  instances  the  pluralU  exceU 
lerUiae  occurs  in  this  form,  and  is  applied  to  the  true  God.  See 
Genesis  20:  13,  31:  53.   2  Samuel  7:  23.    Ps.  58:  12. 

Eiohim  is  applied  to  the  true  God,  Gen.  1:  1,  etc.,  and  in 
very  many  places.  It  is  applied  to  idols  with  the  same  fre- 
quency, but  usually  with  plural  adjuncts.  Ps.  96:  5,  et  passim. 
Rulers,  and  especially  kings,  are  called  eiohim,  Ps.  45:  6,  7. 
82:  1,  6.  138:  1.  Exodus  22:  28.  In  J  Samuel  28:  13,  an 
apparition  is  so  called :  "  And  the  woman  said  unto  Saul,  I  saw 
gods  ascend  out  of  the  earth  ;"  Hebrew^  "  I  saw  eiohim  etc." 
In  Ps.  8:  5,  celestial  spirits  are  called  eiohim :  and  in  Judges 
13:  21,  22,  the  pluralis  excelientiae  of  this  term  is  used  in 
speaking  of  a  single  angel  of  the  Lord ;  as  in  1  Samuel  28:  13, 
of  a  single  apparition. 

It  appears  from  this  usage  that  the  title  eiohim  is  a  common 
appellation,  given  to  a  class  of  beings  who  are  the  objects  of  fear, 
of  reverence,  and  of  dread  to  men.    Its  appFication  to  kings  and 
rulers  is  a  tropical  use  of  it :  in  its  ordinary  acceptation  it 
designates  invisible  beings,  superior  to  man,  existing  in  another 
state  of  being.    Such  is  Jebovah  ;  such  are  angels ;  such  the 
gods  of  the  Gentiles  were  believed  to  be ;  and  such,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Gentiles,  were  the  departed  souls  of  eminent  men. 
Such  the  witch  at  Endor  considered  the  ghost  of  Samuel,  which, 
to  her  astonishment,  appeared  at  her  bidding.    This  title  did 
not  distinguish  the  true  God  from  other  eiohim ;  not  always 
even  when  used  as  a  plural  of  excellency.    For  the  purpose  of 
distinction  be  is  called  the  living  God,  eiohim  ckqjimy  and  eb- 
Am  chaiy  in  opposition  to  the  gods  of  the  Gentiles,  which  were 
either  inanimate  objects,  as  the  stars,  the  elroents,  etc. ;  or  dead 
men,  the  souls  of  deceased  ancestors :  and  from  all  other  eiohim 
he  is  distinguished  by  the  title  Lord  God ;  in  the  Hebrew  text, 
Jehovah  Eiohim.     So  Moses  taught  the  Israelites,  "  Hear,  O 
Israel,  the  Lord  our  God  is  one  Lord."     Hebrew,  ^^  Jehovah 
our  eiohim  is  one  Jehovah ;"  that  b,  Jehovah,  the  object  of  our 
Vol.  XII.  No.  32.  46 
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reverence,  is  an  only  being,  DeiiL  6:  4.  Id  the  nioetj-sixth 
Psalm,  the  inspired  author  says,  '^  For  the  Loid  is  great,  and 
greatly  to  be  praised  ;  he  is  to  be  feared  above  all  gods/' 
Hebrew,  "  For  Jehovah  is  great,  and  greatly  to  be  praised  ;  he 
is  to  be  feared  above  all  elohim :"  which  implies  that  ail  efehim 
are  objects  of  fear,  but  none  of  them  in  the  same  decree,  nor 
with  the  same  propriety  and  justice,  as  Jehovah.  The  dis- 
tinctive titles  C^ribet  Q*n  and  c^-fbN  -»n  Elohim  eAij^Mi, and  £b- 
him  chaiy  living  God,  and  Jehovah  Elohim^  Jehorak  omr  £fe- 
him,  etc.,  are  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the  Old  Testament. 

The  tropical  use  of  elohim,  as  a  title  of  kings  and  other  rulers, 
was  founded  in  the  profound  and  superstitious  veneratioD  with 
which  the  people  regarded  the  ruling  powers.  Ruleis  in  an- 
cient times  were  always  of  the  nobility,  whom  the  oomrooo  peo- 
ple were  accustomed  from  their  childhood  to  consider  a  supe- 
rior order  of  men,  possessing  a  portion  of  divinity,  and  naturally 
and  necessarily  above  them  ;  and  kings,  abounding  in  riches,  in- 
vested with  absolute  power,  and  glittering  in  splendor,  were 
considered  so  near  the  gods,  that  they  were  esteemed  worthy 
of  honors  that  differed  but  little  from  religious  adoration.  The 
title  elohim,  which  was  often  given  to  them  in  comrooo  with 
the  objects  of  worship,  designated  them  as  beings  that  lospiied 
veneration  and  awe  similar  to  that  which  was  inspired  by  the 
gods  themselves.  So  the  ancient  Greeks  derived  both  the 
authority  of  their  kings,  and  their  ability  to  administer  the  gov- 
ernment;  their  bodily  strength,  stature,  and  beauty ;  their cour^ 
age,  enterprise,  and  wisdom,  from  Jupiter,  and  digni6ed  them 
with  the  titles  of  theoeides  ^toitdiis,  isotheos  iao^iog^  godlike, 
and  diogenes  Sioyti^iig,  heaven-bom,  bom  of  Jupiter.  See 
Creutzer^s  Symbolik  und  Mythologie  der  alien  Voelker.  Vol. 
3.  B.  3.  Cap.  1. 

The  customary  use  of  the  plural  elohim^  and  the  extensive 
application  of  it,  seems  to  have  had  its  origin  in  the  polytheism 
of  the  people  who  spoke  the  language.  The  Hebrew  was  not 
exclusively  the  language  of  the  Israelites  ;  neither  was  it  even 
originally  theirs.  It  was  one  of  the  dialects  of  a  common  lan- 
guage which  was  spoken  by  the  nations  that  inhabited  the  coon- 
tries  of  western  Asia,  between- Persia  and  the  Mediterranean,  and 
between  Armenia  and  the  Indian  ocean.  The  other  dialects 
were  the  Chaldean,  the  Syriac,  and  the  Arabic.  Hebrew  was 
the  dialect  of  the  Canaanites,  including  the  Pbenicians.  All 
these  nations  were  polytheists.     Abraham  was  a  nativeof  Ur  in 
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Cbaldea,  and  was  seventy-five  years  of  age  when  be  went  into 
the  land  of  Canaan.  In  bis  time  these  several  dialects  might 
differ  but  little ;  but  if  there  was  any  difference,  be  spoke  the 
Chaldean,  and  not  the  Canaanitish.  During  their  long  resi- 
dence in  Canaan  his  descendants  acquired  the  language  of  this 
country,  and,  of  course,  learned  it  as  it  was.  They  did  not 
originate  its  usages,  but  adopted  them  as  tbey  found  them  al- 
ready settled.  It  was  the  language  of  poly  theists.  So,  indeed, 
were  all  the  dialects.  In  the  time  of  Moses,  when  the  first  of 
the  sacred  books  were  written,  all  these  countries  were  im- 
mersed in  the  grossest  idolatry.  They  had  not  only  their  J5/o- 
ahf  but  their  Elohim ;  and  these  were  found  in  every  thing  in 
heaven,  and  on  earth,  and  under  the  earth,  which  was  adapted 
to  excite  fear,  dread,  or  bope,  or  could  create  astonishment  or 
admiration.  A  polytheistic  language  was  now  used  to  express 
monotheistic  ideas. 

I  will  now  examine  the  texts  in  which  the  term  elohim^  or 
bne  elohim^  designates  celestial  spirits,  distinct  from  Jehovah, 
and  superior  to  man. 

Ps.  8:  3 — 8,  "  When  I  consider  thy  heavens,  the  work  of 
thy  fingers,  the  moon  and  the  stars,  which  thou  hast  ordained  ; 
what  is  man,  that  thou  art  mindful  of  him  ?  and  the  son  of  man 
that  thou  visitest  him  ?  For  thou  hast  made  him  a  little  lower 
than  the  angels,  and  bast  crowned  him  with  glory  and  honor. 
Thou  madest  him  to  have  dominion  over  the  works  of  thy 
hands ;  thou  hast  put  all  things  under  bis  feet :  all  sheep  and 
oxen,  yea,  and  the  beasts  of  the  field  ;  the  fowl  of  the  air,  and 
the  fishes  of  the  sea,  and  whatsoever  passeth  through  the  paths 
of  the  sea."  "  For  thou  bast  made  him  a  little  lower  than  the 
angeh"  is  in  the  Hebrew  text,  "  For  thou  hast  made  him  a 
little  lower  than  the  e/oAm."  By  elohim  the  ancient  as  well 
as  the  modern  translators  understood  those  spirits  whom  we  call 
angels.  So  also  the  author  of  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews  un- 
derstood the  word.  The  connection,  moreover,  demands  this 
interpretation.  We  have  in  the  text  God,  the  Creator,  distin- 
guished from  all  bis  works  ;  who  is  addressed,  in  the  first  verse, 
as  Jehovah  our  Lord,  whose  name  is  excellent  in  all  the  earth, 
whose  glory  is  above  the  grandeur  of  the  starry  heavens,  and  in 
comparison  with  whom  man  is  as  nothing.  We  have  next  the 
noblest  of  his  creatures  in  the  visible  world,  roan,  whom  he  has 
crowned  with  glory  and  honor,  and  has  placed  over  the  works 
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of  his  hands  in  the  earth,  the  air,  and  the  seas.  We  have  last- 
ly the  elohim,  whom  man  resembles,  but  does  not  equal.  They 
must  therefore  be  an  order  of  intelligent  beings  above  him :  if 
they  are  not  such,  what  are  they  ?  What  can  be  higher  than 
manj  but  a  more  perfect  intelligence  ?  Man  was  made  a  Utile 
lower  than  the  elohim.  There  cannot,  therefore,  be  a  great 
chasm  between  him  and  them  ;  as  there  is  between  him  and 
the  Deity.  There  may  be  many  orders  of  elohim,  or  many 
genera  and  species  of  the  same  order,  some  of  which  aiay  be 
immeasurably  above  humanity,  and  may  approach  much  nearer 
to  the  Deity  ;  yet  as  a  class  of  superior  beings,  there  is  among 
them  a  point  of  comparison  in  which  man  is  but  a  little  lower 
than  they. 

Genesis  3: 1 — 5,  *'  Now  the  serpent  was  more  subtle  than 
any  beast  of  the  field  which  the  Lord  God  had  made :  and  be 
said  unto  the  woman.  Tea,  hath  God  said.  Ye  shall  not  eat  of 
any  tree  of  the  garden  ?  And  the  woman  said,  we  may  eat  of 
the  fruit  of  the  trees  of  the  garden  :  but  as  to  the  fniit  of  the 
tree  which  is  in  the  midst  of  the  garden,  (rod  hath  said,  Ye 
shall  iiiot  eat  of  it,  neither  shall  ye  touch  it,  lest  ye  die.  And 
the  serpent  said  unto  the  woman,  Ye  shall  not  surely  die  ;  ibr 
God  knoweth,  that  in  the  day  ye  eat  thereof,  your  eyes  shall 
be  opened  :  and  ye  shall  be  as  gods  knowing  good  and  evil." 

Throughout  this  and  the  preceding  chapter,  whilst  the  histo* 
rian  speaks,  the  name  of  God,  in  the  Hebrew  text,  is  Jehavak 
Elohttn ;  in  the  conversation  only  between  the  woman  and  the 
serpent,  it  is  simply  Ehhim^  in  the  pluralit  eaccelleniiaef  with 
the  verb  or  the  participle  in  the  singular  :^^"  hath  Elohim  said  ? 
— ^*  Elohim  hath  said" — **  Elohim  is  knowing  that."  In  the 
last  sentence,  **  Ye  shall  be  as  elohim^  knowing  good  and  evil,'* 
the  participle  knowing  is  plural,  which,  according  to  the  com- 
mon usage,  makes  elohim,  with  which  it  is  in  agreement,  a  com- 
mon plural.  The  authors  of  the  English  version  very  justly 
considered  it  such,  and  translated  keelohim^  ariifX^ ,  by  as  gods, 
The  Greek  version  of  the  Seventy  also  rendered  it  in  the  same 
sense  oi  theoi^  oi  &iui,  as  gods. 

Eve,  in  all  her  simplicity,  could  not  be  so  stupid  as  to  ima- 
gine, that,  by  eating  of  the  fruit  of  a  tree  which  God  had  crea- 
ted, she  could  become  like  him ;  but  she  might  conceive  it  pas- 
sible that  she  could  attain  to  the  state  of  other  created  beings, 
who  were  then  advanced  above  her.  It  is  implied  in  the  teit, 
that  she  bad  a  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  such  an  order  of 
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beings  ;  and  this  is,  doubtless,  in  itself  very  probable.  In  that 
state  of  innocence,  when  they  were  accustomed  to  the  sound  of 
God  walking  in  the  garden,  and  so  familiar  an  intercourse  sub- 
sisted between  heaven  and  earth,  it  is  certainly  not  unlikely, 
that  the  first  human  pair  were  favored  with  angels'  visits,  and 
therefore  knew  what  angels  were :  they  saw  their  coming  and 
their  departure,  and  perceived  that  they  were  intelligences  of  a 
higher  order. 

The  superiority  of  the  elohim,  to  which  the  tempter  directed 
Eve's  attention,  consisted  in  this,  that  their  eyes  were  open, 
and  they  knew  good  and  evil.  The  latter  is  the  consequence 
of  the  former ;  if  their  eyes  were  open,  then  they  knew  good 
and  evil. 

The  phrase,  to  know  good  and  evil,  means  to  know  all 
things,  and  to  know  them  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  able  to 
distinguish  one  thing  from  another.  A  similar  phraseology 
occurs  2  Sam.  14:  7,  where  the  woman  of  Tekoah  says  to 
David,  **  The  word  of  my  lord,  the  king,  shall  now  be  com- 
fortable ;  for  as  an  angel  of  God,  so  is  my  lord,  the  king,  to 
discern  good  and  bad."  And  again  in  verse  20,  '^  And  my 
lord  is  wise,  according  to  the  wisdom  of  an  angel  of  God,  to 
know  all  things  that  are  in  the  earth."  All  things  that  are  in 
the  earth  include  both  the  good  and  the  evil  things.  To  know 
good  and  evil,  is  therefore  to  know  all  things,  and  to  be  able  to 
discern  good  and  bad  among  them.  Of  this  knowledge  the 
tree  in  the  midst  of  the  garden  seems  to  have  been  a  symbol ; 
and  the  prohibition  of  its  fruit  to  our  first  parents  may  have 
signified,  that  there  were  things  which  it  would  not  be  safe  for 
them  to  know  ;  and  they  must  therefore  restrain  their  curiosity, 
and  be  content  with  such  knowledge  as  God  would  choose  to 
teach  them.  It  was  an  idea  of  antiquity  that  knowledge  had 
introduced  vice  and  misery  into  the  world  ;  and  Solomon  says, 
**  Lo,  this  only  have  I  found,  that  God  made  man  upright ;  but 
they  have  sought  out  many  inventions,"  Ecc.  7:  29;  by  which 
be  means,  that  their  discoveries  had  injured  their  virtue,  and 
■  marred  their  happiness.  But  the  tempter  represented,  that 
the  elohim,  po^essing  the  knowledge  ot  good  and  evil,  were, 
by  virtue  o^it,  happier  than  man,  and  solicited  Eve  to  aspire  to 
an  equality  with  them  in  this  higher  felicity. 

Genesis  3:  22,  "  And  Jehovah  said,  Behold,  the  man  is  be- 
come as  one  of  us,  to  know  good  and  evil ;  and  now,  lest  he 
put  forth  his  hand,  and  take  also  of  the  tree  of  life,  and  eat. 
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and  live  forever ;  therefore  the  Lord  God  (Jehovah  Elohiro) 
sent  him  forth  from  the  garden  of  Eden,  to  till  the  ground  from 
which  he  was  taken." 

"  The  man  is  become  like  one  of  us ;"  i.  e.  like  one  of  the 
elohim ;  certainly  not  like  Jehovah,  nor  like  one  of  the  three  in 
the  Godhead.  As  yet  the  likeness  was  only  in  the  attribute  of 
knowledge,  in  which  they  had  made  an  advance  that  was, 
however,  fatal  to  their  happiness.  Another,  in  which  it  might 
be  attained,  if  they  should  be  permitted  to  continue  in  tlie 
garden,  was  immortality ;  and  this  was  prevented  by  sending 
them  forth  to  till  the  ground.  All  this  is  symbolical  language, 
adapted  to  the  simplicity  of  a  primitive  age  ;  and  its  literal  sense 
must  not  be  closely  pressed.  What  we  learn  from  it,  so  far  as 
our  present  purpose  is  concerned,  is,  that  there  is  an  order  of 
celestial  beings,  dwelling  with  God,  who  possess  superior 
knowledge  and  are  immortal. 

Ps.  97:  7,  9,  ''  Confounded  be  all  they  that  worship  graven 
images,  that  boast  themselves  of  idols ;  worship  him,  all  ye 
gods,"   {Hebrew  all  ye  elohim.) — ^''For  thou   Lord,  (Heb, 
Jehovah,)  art  high  above  all  the  earth ;  thou  art  exalted  far 
above  all  gods,"  (He6.  all  elohim.)     The  Greek  version  of 
the  Seventy  renders,  elohim   in  verse  7  by  angetloi  oiiioai, 
Syyiloi  aJroJ  his  angels  ;  and  in  verse  9,  by  theoi  Otoi  Gods. 
Ihe  epistle  to  the  Hebrews  cites  the  last  clause  of  verse  7  thus, 
"  Let  all  the  angels  of  God  worship  him."  Heb.  1:  6.     These 
authorities  show  that  the  ancient  Jews,  and  the  inspired  writers 
of  the  New  Testament,  understood  the  term  elohim  to  include 
angels.     In  this  text  they  took  it  to  mean  angels  only  ;  because 
they  considered  the  gods  of  the  Gentiles  dead  things  and  nullities, 
and  could  not  conceive  that  an  exhortation  to  worship  Jehovah 
should  be  addressed  to  them.     In  verse  9,  the  Seventy  appear 
to  have  taken  elohim  in  its  widest  sense  as  meaning  whatever 
is  an  object  of  reverence  to  man  ;  so  that  the  text  might  read 
thus :  ^'  For  thou,  Jehovah,  art  high  above  all  the  earth ;  thou 
art  exalted  far  above  every  object  of  reverence." 

Genesis  I:  26, 27.  Retaining  the  Hebrew  appellation,  the 
text  reads  thus :  ''  And  Elohim  sakl,  Let  us  make  man  in  our 
image,  after  our  likeness ;  and  let  them  have  dominion,  etc. 
So  Elohim  created  man  in  his  image ;  in  the  image  of  elohim 
created  be  him,  etc."  Throughout  this  chapter,  and  the  first 
three  verses  of  the  second  chapter,  the  name  of  God  is  uniformly 
Elohim,  in  the  plural  of  excellency,  having  the  verb  and  pio- 
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Doun  in  the  singular ;  but  in  the  last  recited  clause,  ^'  in  the 
image  of  elohim  created  he  him/'  there  is  nothing  to  make 
elohim  ^pluralis  exceUentiae  ;  and  taking  it  in  connection  with 
the  phraseology  of  verse  26,  '^  Let  ua  make  man  in  our  image, 
after  our  likeness,"  it  appears  to  be  a  common  plural,  and  to 
man  the  celestial  spirits,  whom  the  supreme  Elohim,  the 
Creator,  addresses.  Here  the  generic  term  elohim  is  first  ap- 
plied to  God,  the  Creator,  and  next  to  that  order  of  intelligent 
beings  who  constitute  the  celestial  family  over  which  God  pre- 
sides. When  God  made  man,  he  did  not  take  for  his  pattern 
any  of  the  lower  animals  which  had  been  previously  created  ; 
but  he  took  himself,  and  the  elohim,  who  dwelt  with  him,  and 
who,  like  himself,  were  intellectual  natures ;  and  man  was  thus 
made  in  the  likeness  of  his  Creator,  and  in  the  likeness  of  the 
elohim,  who  bore  bis  image,  and  enjoyed  fellowship  with  him. 
The  words,  '<  Let  us  make  man,  etc."  are  addressed  to  these 
celestial  beings ;  God  is  conceived  as  a  Sovereign  sitting  in 
council  with  his  princes  and  people,  in  the  manner  of  primitive 
antiquity,  when  kings  were  the  fathers  of  their  people,  and  did 
nothing  without  their  consent.  The  language  of  the  text  is 
poetic ;  the  conception  is  symbolical,  designed  for  embellish- 
ment and  effect.  A  similar  trope  occurs  1  Kings  22:  19 — ^22, 
and  Isaiah  6:  1,8. 

Job  38:  4,  7,  <'  Where  wast  thou  when  I  laid  the  foundations 
of  the  earth  ?  Declare,  if  thou  hast  understanding," — "  When 
the  morning  stars  sang  together,  and  all  the  sons  of  God 
shouted  for  joy."  Sons  of  God  is  in  the  original  bne  elohim^ 
DVirit  ^^  sons  of  elohim,  or  sons  of  the  elohim.  The  time 
referred  to  is  the  lime  of  the  creation  of  the  world,  when  Je- 
hovah laid  the  foundation  of  the  earth.  It  is  manifest  that  the 
morning  stars  and  the  sons  of  the  elohim  are  the  same.  They 
were  present  when  the  heavens  and  the  earth  were  created,  and 
celebrated  that  great  event  with  song  and  joyous  acclamation. 
They  must  therefore  be  rational  beings  who  existed  before  the 
creation  of  man.  The  sons  of  elohim  cannot  be  a  mere  poetic 
personification  of  the  stars ;  for  these  were  not  in  existence 
when  creation  began  ;  and  only  one  star,  moreover,  is  the 
morning  star.  Sons  of  the  elohim  seems  to  be  an  idiomatic 
phrase  for  elohim;  like  sons  of  men,  for  men,  Ps.  4:  2.  Sons 
of  my  people  for  my  people ^  Gen.  23:  11.  Sons  of  strangers, 
for  strangersy  Isaiah  5(5:  6.  Sons  of  the  Grecians,  for  Grecians, 
Joel  3:  6.    Sms  of  the  mghty,  (bne  elim  rri»  ""sa)  for  the 
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mighty y  a  tide  given  to  the  inhabitants  of  beayeo,  the  angds,  in 
Ps.  89:  6. 

Job  1:  69  and  2:  1, ''  Now  there  was  on  a  day  when  the  sons 
of  God  {bne  haelohimj  sons  of  the  elohini),  came  to  present  them- 
selves before  the  Lord,  (before  Jehovah),  and  Satan  (the  ad- 
versary) came  also  among  them." — ^^  Again  there  was  a  day 
when  the  sons  of  God  (bne  baelohim,  sons  of  the  elohim)  came 
to  present  themselves  before  the  Lord,  (before  Jehovah),  and 
Satan  came  also  among  them  to  present  himself  before  the 
Lord,"  (before  Jehovah). 

The  name  of  God,  in  these  chapters,  when  he  is  distinguisb* 
ed  from  other  elohim,  is  Jehovah.  Those  who  came  to  pie- 
sent  themselves  before  him  are  not  called  sons  of  Jehovah,  bat 
sons  of  the  elohim.  The  sense  of  the  terms,  sons  of  the  elohim, 
is  determined  by  the  parallel  place  in  chapter  38:  7,  and 
must  therefore  be  admitted  here.  The  sons  of  the  elohim, 
who  came  to  present  themselves  before  Jehovah,  are  the  same 
that  sang  together  and  shouted  for  joy,  when  he  laid  the  founda- 
tions of  the  earth.  The  scene  is  laid  in  heaven,  in  the  house 
of  God.  The  idea  is  that  of  a  day  of  audience  and  inquiry, 
when  the  chief  men  of  the  kingdom  came  to  pay  their  homage 
to  the  sovereign,  and  inquisition  is  made  concerning  the  affiuis 
of  the  kingdom.  Satan,  who  is  one  of  the  number,  but  suspi- 
cious and  malevolent,  comes  with  the  sons  of  the  elohim  to  pre- 
sent himself  before  Jehovah,  having  walked  as  a  spy  through 
the  earth,  and  being  resolved  to  denounce  a  good  man  whose 
sincerity  he  suspected. 

Daniel  3:  24,  25,  28,  Nebuchadnezzar,  having  ordered  Sfaa- 
drach,  Mesbacb,  and  Abednego  to  be  cast  into  the  fiery  fuz^ 
nace,  and  seeing  four  men,  loose  and  unhurt,  walking  in  the 
midst  of  the  flames,  rose  up  in  haste,  and  said  to  hiscounselkxs, 
'^  Did  we  not  cast  three  men  bound  into  the  midst  of  the  fire  ? 
They  answered  and  said  unto  the  king.  True,  O  king.  He  an- 
swered and  said,  Lo,  I  see  four  men  loose,  walking  in  the  midst 
of  the  fire,  and  they  have  no  hurt ;  and  the  form  of  the  fourth 
is  like  the  son  of  God."  But  in  the  original  the  words  are, 
^^  like  a  9on  oftlahin  7'^n^^~*i^b,  elahin  being  theChaldeefixm 
of  elohim.  And  this  son  of  etahin  is  in  verse  28  called  an  an- 
gel of  God.  "  Blessed  be  the  God  of  Shadrach,  Mesbacb,  and 
Abednego,  who  hath  sent  his  angel  and  delivered  his  servants." 

In  our  language  we  have  no  word  correspcmding  to  the  He- 
brew terra  elohim.    It  answers  nearly  to  the  Greek  dakmm ; 
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or  dffimanion  the  neuter  of  the  adjective  daimonioSj  divine.  In 
the  usage  of  Homer,  and  other  Greeks,  daimon^  or  daimonum 
is  a  divinity  ;  to  daimonion  is  the  supreme  God  ;  and  daimonee 
or  daimonia  is  equivalent  to  theoi^  gods ;  but  in  Hesiod  and 
others  it  denotes  a  class  as  middle  beings  between  the  gods  and 
men.*  The  appropriate  term  in  English  for  the  celestial 
intelligences  distinct  from  Jehovah,  is  Angels ;  by  which  we 
translate  the  Hebrew  MlaJcim  Q'^DbTa ,  and  the  Greek  Angelhi 
SyytXoi.  Both  the  Hebrew  and  the  Greek  term  signifies 
messengers.  Under  this  title  this  order  of  beings  is  so  often 
mentioned,  both  in  the  Old  and  the  New  Testament,  that  it  is 
unnecessary  to  produce  the  Scripture  testimony. 

The  title  m/afcim,  angelloi,  messengers,  does  not  indicate 
either  the  grade  or  the  nature  of  the  heavenly  intelligences,  but 
the  office  in  which  they  are  employed.  They  uniformly  ap« 
pear  in  the  Bible  as  the  ministers  of  God,  who  do  his  pleasure. 
The  author  of  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews  says  of  them,  "  Are 
they  not  all  ministering  spirits,  sent  forth  to  minister  unto  them 
who  shall  be  heirs  of  salvation  ?"  Heb.  1:  14.  In  the  Old 
Testament,  David  thus  invokes  them,  ''  Bless  Jehovah,  ye  bis 
angels,  that  excel  in  strength,  that  do  his  commandments, 
hearkening  unto  the  voice  of  his  word.  Bless  Jehovah,  all 
ye  bis  hosts,  ye  ministers  of  his  that  do  his  pleasure,'^  Ps.  103: 
20,  21.  And  Daniel  speaks  of  them  as  ministering  to,  and 
standing  before  God,  in  allusion  to  the  custom  of  oriental 
courts,  where  the  officers  of  the  monarch  stood  before  bim^ 
ready  to  receive  and  to  execute  his  commands,  Dan.  7:  10. 
This  idea  of  angels  pervades  both  the  Old  and  the  New  Testa^ 
ment ;  and  on  this  account  the  terms  mlakim  and  angeUoi  are 
those  which  are  most  frequently  used  to  designate  this  order  of 
beings. 

This  title,  however,  is  used  in  the  Scriptures  with  as  much 
latitude  as  the  title  elohim.  As  elohim  designates  whatever  is 
an  object  of  reverence  to  man,  so  malaJc,  angellos,  angel^ 
denotes  whatever  God  chooses  to  employ  in  order  to  execute 
his  purpose,  or  to  manifest  his  presence  or  his  power.  It  is 
applied  to  priests,  Malachi  2:  7,  where  the  Hebrew  text  reads, 
*^  The  lips  of  the  priest  should  keep  knowledge ;  for  he  is  the 
angel  {malakj)  of  Jehovah  of  hosts."     In  Malachi  3:  1,  boUi 

*  Creutzer's  Symbolik  und  Mythologie  der  Alten  Voelker.  Vol.  IIL 
Vol.  XII.  No.  32.  47 
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Ideas  of  things  change  in  the  progress  or  the  decline  of  knowl- 
edge, while  the  sarae  words  continue  in  use  to  express  them. 
The  modem  idea  of  spirit  is  not  derived  from  the  Scriptures ; 
it  is  a  product  of  philosophy ;  obtained  not  by  revelattooy  hut 
by  abstraction.  The  student  of  mathematics  leanis  by  abstrac- 
tion to  conceive  a  point  without  bigness,  a  line  without  breadth, 
and  a  surface  without  thickness.  So  in  metaphysics  we  fonn 
the  idea  of  a  substance  without  parts.  When  Jesus  said, 
*^  God  is  a  spirit ;  and  they  that  worship  him,  must  worship 
him  in  spirit  and  in  truth,"  1  have  no  doubt  he  meant,  that 
God  is  a  purely  immaterial  being ;  but  when  he  used  the  term 
pneumaf  those  who  heard  him  would  connect  with  it  no  other 
idea  than  that  with  which  they  had  previously  been  acquainted ; 
and  he  was  necessitated  to  leave  them  and  their  successors, 
with  regard  both  to  this  and  to  other  subjects,  to  the  slow 
progress  of  intellectual  culture  and  development. 

When  the  ancient  Jews  called  angels  spirits,  they  did  not 
intend  by  that  term  to  deny  that  they  were  endued  with  bodies. 
If  they  affirmed  that  spirits  are  incorporeal,  they  used  the  term 
in  the  sense  in  which  it  was  understood  bv  the  ancients  ;  that 
IS,  as  free  from  the  properties  of  gross  matter.*  St.  Paul  dis- 
tinguishes between  a  natural  body  and  a  spiritual  body,  1  Cor. 
15:  44.  The  latter  is  the  body  with  which  the  saints  shall  be 
endued  in  the  resurrection.  It  will  still  be  material,  though  it 
be  spiritual.  The  apostle's  idea  of  spirituality  was  therefore 
consistent  with  the  idea  of  corporeity ;  and  by  a  spiritual  body 
he  could  only  mean  a  body  consisting  of  a  subtil  matter,  which 
is  imperceptible  by  our  senses  as  they  are  now  constituted. 

In  the  Scriptures  angels  alwa]rs  appear  with  bodies,  and  in 
the  human  form ;  and  no  intimation  is  anywhere  given  that 
these  bodies  are  not  real,  or  are  only  assumed  at  the  time,  and 
then  laid  aside.  It  was  manifest,  indeed,  to  the  ancients,  that 
the  matter  of  these  bodies  was  not  like  that  of  their  own,  inas- 
much as  angels  could  make  themselves  visible,  and  vanish  again 
from  their  sight :  but  this  experience  would  create  no  doubt  of 
fbe  reality  of  their  bodies :  it  would  only  suggest  to  them  that 
they  were  not  composed  of  gross  matter.  Jesus,  after  his  resur- 
rection, appeared  often  to  his  disciples,  and  vanished  again  be- 
fore them ;  yet  they  never  doubted  that  they  saw  the  same 
body  which   had  been  crucified,  though  they  must  have  per- 

«  See  £nfieiil*8  Hmory  of  Philosophy,  0.  2.  chap.  12.  sec.  1.  Vol.  1. 
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ceived  that  it  had  undergone  a  very  important  change.  I  do 
not  mean  that  the  fact,  that  angels  always  appeared  in  the  hu- 
man form,  is  a  proof  that  they  really  have  this  form ;  but  that 
the  ancient  Jews  believed  so.  The  instructions  contained  in 
the  Holy  Scriptures  are  always  necessarily  adapted  to  the  ac- 
tual state  of  knowledge  at  the  time,  to  the  opinions  which  are 
entertained,  and  the  mode  of  thinking  which  prevails,  among 
the  people  to  whom  they  are  originally  addressed ;  for  other- 
wise they  would  not  be  understood.  The  critical  student  of 
the  Scriptures  will  distbguish  between  the  substance  and  the 
form  of  these  instructions,  and  will  expect  to  find  in  the  latter, 
only  what  the  intellectual  character  of  the  people,  and  the  state 
of  knowledge  among  them,  and  their  prevailing  opinions  were. 
Angels  may  have  the  human  form ;  but  many  other  forms  are  ,  , 
,  possible. 

We  read  of  angels  eating  and  drinking,  Gen.  18:  8.  19:  3. 
But  in  Judges  18: 15,  16,  when  Manoah  said  to  the  angel,  '^  I 
pray  thee,  let  us  detain  thee,  until  we  shall  have  made  ready  a 
kid  for  thee,"  the  angel  answered  him,  '<  Though  thou  detain 
me,  I  will  not  eat  of  thy  food."  The  manner  in  which  the 
Jews  removed  the  apparent  discrepancy,  and  the  sense  in  which 
they  understood  such  places,  appears  from  the  apocryphal  book 
of  Tobit,  where  the  angel  says  to  Tobit  and  his  parents,  "  It 
seems  to  you,  indeed,  as  though  I  did  eat  and  drink  with  you  ; 
but  I  use  invisible  food,  which  no  man  can  see,"  Tobit  13:  19. 
In  Psalm  78:  25,  the  manna  which  fell  from  heaven  is  called 
"  angels'  food."  Tlie  author  of  the  apocryphal  book  of  Wis- 
dom says,  '^Thou  didst  nourish  thy  people  with  angels'  food, 
and  didst  send  to  them  from  heaven  bread  prepared  without 
labor  which  aflbrded  every  pleasure,  and  was  suited  to  every 
one's  taste,"  Wisdom  16: 20.  The  parable  of  the  rich  man  and 
Lazarus,  the  form  of  which  is  adapted  to  the  ancient  mode  of 
thinking,  represents  the  saints  in  Paradise,  with  Abraham  at 
their  head,  enjoying  themselves  in  the  pleasures  of  a  feast,  Luke 
16:  93 — ^25.  Among  the  christian  fathers,  Justin  Martyr  and 
Clement  of  Alexandria  taught  that  angels  ate  a  celestial  food.* 
The  Gentiles  ascribed  aerial  bodies  to  their  gods,  and  believed 
that  they  lived  upon  ambrosia  and  nectar.  The  Stoics  thought 
that  the  stars,  which  all  classes  ranked  among  the  gods,  were 
nourished  by  exhalations  from  the  seas  and  rivers.     Daemons 

*  Muenscber'a  Dogmeogeacbicbte,  Vol.  II,  sec.  1 16. 
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were  believed  to  feed  upon  the  fumes  of  sacrifices.  All  this 
supposes  that  such  beings  were  endued  with  bodies. 

Origen,  a  father  of  the  third  century,  applies  the  term  ajoiui- 
tos  aooifjiatog,  incorporeal,  to  angels.  He  uses  the  teraiy  how- 
ever, in  a  twofold  sense.  Sometimes  he  means  by  it  a  purely 
spiritual  nature ;  and  this  be  ascribes  to  the  Deity  alooe,  and 
not  to  any  created  being.  At  other  times  he  uses  it  to  denote 
a  subtil,  etherial  body,  in  contra-distinction  firom  a  body  coDsbt- 
ing  of  gross  earthy  matter.  In  his  opinion  no  created  being 
could  be  entirely  incorporeal ;  and  hence  he  supposed  angek 
to  be  endued  with  bodies  of  an  etherial  substance.  This  opin- 
ion was  entertained  by  many  of  the  fathers.*  It  is  allied  to  the 
doctrine  of  the  Platonic  school  of  philosophy.  Plato  taught 
that  the  supreme  Deity  is  a  pure  spirit,  and  all  other  intelligent 
beings  are  portions  which  have  emanated  from  his  essence ;  but 
all  these  emanations  are  compounded  with  portions  of  matter. 
He  spoke  also  of  the  ochema  oyrj/ia,  the  material  vehicle  of  the 
soul.f  It  is  not  improbable  that  God  is  the  only  pure  spirit  io  exis- 
tence :  it  is  certain,  at  least,  that  no  created  spirit  can  be  of  the 
same  essence  with  him.  Neither  does  it  seem  very  improbable 
that  there  are  forms  of  matter  with  which  the  most  exalted  spirits 
are  compounded.  When  matter  is  considered  abstracted  from 
its  qualities,  we  can  no  more  conceive  what  it  is,  than  we  can 
conceive  what  the  substance  of  spirit  is :  and  it  would  therefore 
be  presumptuous  to  say  that  the  Creator  may  not  have  united 
them  throughout  the  intellectual  universe. 

When  Jesus  told  the  Sadducees  that  those  who  shall  be  ac- 
counted worthy  to  obtain  the  resurrection  from  the  dead,  will 
neither  marry  nor  be  given  in  marriage,  but  shall  be  like  the 
angels,  Luke  20:  35,  36,  he  taught  by  implication  that  angeb 
have  no  distinction  of  sex. 

The  Scripture  never  makes  mention  of  female  angels.  He 
Gentiles  had  their  male  and  female  divinities,  that  were  the 
parents  of  other  gods.  In  the  Scriptures  the  angels  are  always 
males.  They  are  so  represented,  not  to  marie  a  distinction  of 
sex,  but  because  the  masculine  is  the  more  honorable  gend^. 

Angels  appear,  in  some  instances,  of  prodigious  stature  and 
great  magniGcence,  Rev.  10:  1 — 3  ;  in  others  as  ordinary  men, 
Gen.  18:8.  19:  3;  sometimes  they  are  described  as  youthlbl, 

^  Muenscher's  Dogmengeschicbte.  Vol.  II.  sec.  116. 
t  See  Enfield'to  UiiAory  of  Phiiosopby,  Vol.  I. 
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Mark  16: 5,  but  never  exhibiting  marks  of  age.  The  constant 
absence  of  the  features  of  age,  indicates  the  continual  freshness 
and  vigor  of  immortality,  and  the  recency  of  their  origin  in  con- 
tradistinction from  the  eternity  of  God,  who  alone  is  ever  spoken 
of  as  "  the  Ancient  of  days,"  Daniel  7:  9. 

Angels  are  represented  as  constituting  a  celestial  hierarchy. 
The  Bible  speaks  of  cherubim,  of  seraphim,  of  seven  angels 
that  stand  before  God,  of  an  archangel,  and  of  innumerable  mul- 
titudes of  angels.  In  the  New  Testament,  Jesus  himself  makes 
DO  such  distinctions ;  unless  Matthew  18:  10,  be  an  excep- 
tion ;  but  his  apostles  speak  generally  of  ^*  angels,  and  authori- 
ties, and  powers  ;"  and  of  **  principality,  and  power,  and  might, 
and  dominion,"  in  heaven,  1  Pet.  3:22.  Ephes.  1:  21. 

Cherubim  are  not  real  beings,  but  mystic  symbols,  the  mean- 
ing of  which  it  is  not  easy  to  ascertain.  In  Ezekiel  1:  10,  they 
are  four  in  number.  Each  of  them  has  four  faces ;  namely,  the 
face  of  a  man,  of  a  lion,  of  an  ox,  and  of  an  eagle.  They  are 
connected  with  four  wheels,  which,  as  well  as  the  cherubim 
themselves,  are  full  of  eyes  ;  and  in  moving  all  move  togetheri 
at  the  same  time,  and  in  the  same  direction.  Above  them  is  the 
likeness  of  a  throne  ;  and  upon  the  throne,  the  glory  of  Jehovah. 
In  Revelation,  ch.  iv.  the  living  creatures  are  also  four ;  they 
are  in  and  round  about  the  throne,  upon  which  Jehovah  sits  ; 
there  are  four  faces,  but  each  of  them  has  only  one  face  ;  the 
first  is  like  a  lion,  the  second  like  an  ox,  the  third  has  the  face 
of  a  man,  and  the  fourth  is  like  a  flying  eagle  ;  each  of  them 
bas  six  wings,  and  is  full  of  eyes ;  they  act  severally,  but  in 
concert,  and  give  glory,  honor,  and  thanks  to  Him  who  sits  upon 
the  throne.  In  the  tabernacle,  and  in  the  temple,  two  cherubs 
with  expanded  wings  were  placed  upon  the  ark  of  the  covenant. 
Jehovah  was  conceived  to  be  seated  between  the  cherubs,  and 
to  have  the  lid  of  the  ark  for  his  footstool.  There  he  gave  his 
oracles  and  dispensed  mercy  ;  wherefore  the  place  was  called 
the  mercy-seat. 

After  the  expulsion  of  Adam  from  paradise,  cherubs  guarded 
the  tree  of  life.  In  the  18th  Psalm,  David  celebrates  his  deliv- 
erance from  great  distress,  by  a  signal  interposition  of  God, 
which  he  describes  as  attended  with  earthquake,  darkness  and 
tempest,  and  says,  **  And  he  rode  upon  a  cherub,  and  did  fly  ; 
yea,  he  did  fly  upon  the  wings  of  the  wind."  The  latter  mem- 
ber of  the  parallelism  explains  the  former :  to  ride  and  fly  upon 
a  cherub,  and  to  fly  upon  the  wings  of  the  wind,  are  the  same 
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thing.    The  wbd,  the  storm,  is  therefore  one  of  the  tbiogs 
which  are  symbolized  by  the  cherubim ;  and  we  may  hazard 
the  conjecture,  that   the  cherubim  are  the  symbol  of  nature, 
operative  in  the  various  natural  phenomena,  in  the  earthquake, 
the  storm,  the  dark  cloud,  and  the  thunder ;  but  exhibitiog  it- 
self most  noble  in  living  creatures,  of  which  man,  as  the  lord  of 
the  visible  world,  the  ox,  as  the  chief  of  domestic  animak,  the 
lion,  as  the  noblest  of  the  beasts  of  the  forest,  and  the  eagle,  as 
the  king  of  birds,  are  the  representatives.     The  cherubim  are 
four  in  number,  because,  in  the  opinion  of  the  ancients,  nature 
consists  of  four  elements ;  they  have  four  faces,  looking  at  the 
same  time  to  the  four  ends  of  heaven,  to  indicate  the  universal 
presence  of  the  same  powers  ;  they  act  in  concert  to  denote  the 
harmony  of  nature  in  its  operations  ;  they  are  full  of  eyes,  to 
signify  the  perfect  intelligence  with  which  all  those  operations 
are  performed  ;  Jehovah  is  enthroned  above  the  cherubim,  or 
in  the  midst  of  them,  to  represent  his  sovereignty  over  universal 
nature  ;  and  the  four  living  creatures  cease  not,  day  nor  night, 
to  give  glory,  honor,  and  thanks  to  him  that  sitteth  upon  the 
throne,  because  all  nature  bears  testimony,  unceasingly,  to  the 
glorious  attributes  of  Jehovah.     If  this  idea  of  the  cherubim  be 
t:orrect,  the  cherub  that  guarded  the  way  to  the  tree  of  life, 
was  some  natural  phenomenon,  perhaps  a  volcanic  eruption, 
that  terrified  and  kept  in  awe  the  first  parents  of  our  race,  con- 
scious of  transgression  and  guilt. 

The  seraphim  are  mentioned  only  once,  in  Isaiah  6:  2,  6. 
The  word  occurs,  indeed,  in  Numbers  21:  6,  8,  and  Deut.  8: 
15,  where  it  means  Jiery  serpents,  and  in  Isaiah  14:  29,  and 
30:  6,  where,  in  connection  with  the  participle  meapkq^ 
;|Di9» ,  it  signifies  a  flying  serpent ;  but  in  no  other  place  does 
it  signify  intelligent  beings.  Saraph  in  Hebrew  means  to  buro. 
Gesenius  derives  seraphim  from  an  Arabic  word  signifying  to  be 
noble,  to  be  superior ;  according  to  which  the  sense  of  ternpAaai 
will  be,  nobles,  magnates.  In  Isaiah's  vision  they  stand  above 
the  throne ;  each  of  them  has  six  wings ;  with  twain  they  cover 
their  faces,  and  with  twain  they  cover  their  feet,  and  with  twain 
they  fly.  And  one  cries  to  another,  "  Holy,  holy,  holy  is  the 
Lord  of  hosts :  the  whole  earth  is  full  of  his  glory."  They 
have  much  resemblance  to  the  cherubim,  and  may,  like  them, 
be  symbolical  beings.  They  may  also  be  a  distinct  order  of 
heavenly  intelligences. 

The  Seven  Angels  that  stand  before  God  are  first  roeotkNied 
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in  the  apocryphal  book  of  Tobit,  ch.  12:  15,  where  Raphael, 
the  guide  of  the  younger  Tobit  in  his  journey,  is  made  to  say, 
"  I  am  Raphael,  one  of  the  seven  angels  who  stand  before  the 
Lord."  They  are  afterwards  spoken  of  in  the  Revelation  of 
John,  as  the  seven  spirits  which  are  before  the  throne  of  God, 
1:  4 ;  the  seven  spirits  of  God,  3:  1  ;  the  seven  lamps  of  fire 
burning  before  the  throne,  which  are  the  seven  spirits  of  God, 
4:  5  ;  the  seven  eyes  upon  the  horns  of  the  Lamb,  which  are 
the  seven  spirits  of  God  sent  forth  into  all  the  earth,  5:  6  ;  the 
seven  angels  which  stood  before  God,  and  to  whom  were  given 
seven  trumpets,  8:  2.  They  are  not  elsewhere  mentioned  in 
other  books  of  the  Bible.  But  Gabriel  announces  himself  as  an 
angel  who  stands  in  the  presence  of  God,  Luke  1:  19;  and  Je- 
sus speaks  of  angels  which  do  always  behold  the  face  of  his  Fa- 
ther which  is  in  heaven,  Matt.  18:  10.  There  is  here  an  allu- 
sion to  the  seven  princes  of  Persia,  whose  privilege  it  was  to 
have  unrestrained  access  to  the  king  at  all  times.  They  are 
described  in  the  book  of  Esther,  chap.  1:  14,  as  "the  seven 
princes  of  Persia  and  Media,  who  saw  the  Jcing^sface,  and  who 
sat  the  first  in  the  kingdom."  This  order  of  nobility  was  first 
instituted  in  the  reign  of  Darius  Hystaspes.  Zoroaster,  the  re- 
ibnner  of  the  Magian  religion,  who  lived  in  this  reign,  seems  to 
have  taken  from  the  political  constitution  of  the  kingdom  the 
idea  of  the  seven  Amshashpands,  which  he  assigns  to  Ormusd, 
as  next  to  him,  in  the  kingdom  of  light.  Unless  the  mode  of 
expression  in  the  texts  of  Luke  and  of  Matthew,  above  referred 
to,  is  a  mere  accommodation  to  a  prevalent  manner  of  thinking 
and  speaking  among  the  Jews  of  that  time,  they  authorize  the 
belief  that  there  is  a  class  of  angels  who,  in  a  peculiar  sense, 
stand  before  God  ;  and  it  is  then  not  the  thing  itself,  but  the 
manner  of  expressing  it  that  is  borrowed  from  a  foreign  source. 
Perhaps  they  may  be  the  same  as  the  seraphim,  in  the  sense  of 
nobles,  magnates.* 

The  title  archangel  occurs  in  the  epistle  of  Jude,  "  Yet  Mi- 
chael, the  archangel,  when  contending  \yith  the  devil,  he  dispu- 
ted about  the  body  of  Moses,  etc. ;"  and  in  the  first  epistle  of 
Paul  to  the  Thessalonians,  ch.  4:  16,  "  For  the  Lord  himself 
shall  descend  from  heaven  with  a  shout,  with  the  voice  of  the 

*  The  number  seven  may  be  a  definite  for  an  indefinite  number, 
and  the  idea  of  seven  such  angels  may  be  an  accommodation  to  the 
fact  thai  the  number  of  these  Persian  princes  was  seven. 
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archangel,  and  with  the  trump  of  God  :  and  the  dead  in  Chiist 
shall  rise  first."  The  same  angel  is  named  by  other  titles  in 
the  prophecies  of  Daniel,  cb.  10:  13,  26  and  ch.  12:  I,  where 
he  is  called  '^  Michael,  one  of  the  chief  princes," — **  Michael 
your  prince ;"  that  is,  of  the  Jews, — and  "  Michael,  the  great 
prince,  who  standeth  for  the  children  of  thy  people."  The 
angelic  princes,  in  Daniel,  are  angels  who  preside  over  particu- 
lar countries  and  nations.  Of  these  Michael  is  there  represent- 
ed as  one,  and  as  the  prince  who  presides  over  the  people  of 
God.  He  appears  again  in  the  book  of  the  Revelation  of  John, 
as  the  chief  of  the  angels  who  fight,  in  that  symbolical  warbre, 
against  the  dragon  and  his  angels,  and  cast  them  out  of  heaven, 
Rev.  12:  7.  The  terms  in  which  he  is  spoken  of  in  the  New 
Testament,  seem  to  designate  him  as  the  only  one  of  h'ls  class. 
Some  commentators  have  considered  him  the  same  with  Mes- 
siah, but  for  no  sufficient  reason  that  I  can  perceive.  Messiah 
is  mentioned  in  the  same  places  of  the  New  Testament  by  other 
titles.  Michael  may  be  the  chief  of  the  seven  angels  who  stand 
before  God.  In  that  case  the  title  archangel  would  be  applica- 
ble to  all  the  seven,  but  in  an  emphatic  sense  to  him.  His 
name,  Michael^  is  compounded  of  three  words,  Jtfi-dUi-£2| 
bfitD'^39  ,  i.  e.  Who  is  like  God  ?  It  is  a  challenge  addressed  to  the 
whole  creation  to  find  anywhere  one  who  is  equal  to  God ; 
and  it  implies  that  Michael,  the  most  exalted  among  the  intelli- 
gences ot  heaven,  is  not. 

The  terms  Thrones,  Dominions,  Principalities,  and  Poweis, 
imply  subordination  of  ranks.  There  must  be  subjects  where 
there  are  thrones ;  but  here  the  Scripture  leaves  as  in  the  dark, 
and  rebukes  our  curiosity  by  its  silence.  It  has  told  us  as  much 
as  we  need  to  know.  It  has  infonned  us  that  there  is  diversity 
of  grades  in  the  world  of  spirits,  and  that  the  same  law  which 
the  Creator  has  established  in  our  own  world,  obtains  also  in 
others,  throughout  his  great  empire.  He  is  one  God  ;  and  he 
is  everywhere  the  same. 

The  number  of  the  angels  is  described  as  being  very  great 
Daniel  saw,  in  his  vision,  thousands  of  thousands  ministering  to 
^  the  Ancient  of  days,  and  ten  thousand  times  ten  thousand  stand- 
ing before  him,  Dan.  7:  10.  The  epistle lo  the  Hebrews  speaks 
of  an  innumerable  company  of  angels,  Heb.  12: 5^.  And  Sl 
lobn  in  his  Revelation  "  beheld  and  heard  the  voice  of  many 
angels  round  about  the  throne,  and  the  living  creatures,  and  the 
elders ;  and  the  number  of  them  was  ten  thousand  times  ten 
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tbousandi  and  thousands  of  thousands/'  Rev.^  11.  These 
numerical  terms  are  used  in  the  Scripture  to  express  numbers 
that  exceed  computation.  There  is  good  reason  to  believe  that 
angels  are  much  more  numerous  than  the  whole  race  of  roan, 
which  constitutes  but  one  order  and  one  species. 

St.  Paul  distinguishes  the  whole   intelligent  creation   into 
things  in  heaven,  things  on  earth,  and  things  under  the  earth, 
Philip.  S:  10.    The  same  distinction  is  made  in  the  book  of  Rev- 
elation, ''  And  no  one  in  heaven,  nor  in  the  earth,  nor  under 
the  earth,  was  able  to  open  the  book,  nor  to  look  thereon." 
And  in  the  same  chapter,  the  whole  animated  creation  is  de- 
scribed as  ''  Every  creature  which  is  in   heaven,  and  in  the 
earth,  and  under  the  earth,  and  such  as  are  in  the  sea,"  Rev.  5: 
3,  13.    The  ancients  conceived  the  universe  to  consist  of  three 
grand  divisions,  each  of  which  was  supposed  to  be  immeasura- 
ble and  boundless.     In  their  opinion,  the  earth,  which  they  con- 
sidered an  immense  plain,  terminating  on  all  sides  in  a  bound- 
less ocean,  occupied  the  middle :  the  region  above  it  they  called 
heaven,  and  the  region  below  it  hell ;  in  the  Hebrew  sheol^ 
bifira) ;  answering  to  the  Greek  hades,  ^dtiq,  and  the  Latin  infer- 
num.     So  David  conceived  of  it,  when  he  said,  ^*  Whither  shall 
I  go  from  thy  spirit  ?  or  whither  shall  I  flee  from  thy  presence  ? 
If  I  ascend  into  heaven,  thou  art  there ;  if  I  make  my  bed  in 
bell,  behold,  thou  art  there ;  if  I  take  the  wings  of  the  morning, 
and  fly  to  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  sea,  even  there  shall  thy 
band  lead  me,  and  thy  right  hand  hold  me,"  Ps.  139:  8 — 10. 
So  also  Zopharin  Job, ''  Canst  thou  by  searching  find  out  God  ? 
Canst  thou  find  out  the  Almighty  unto  perfection  ?  It  is  as  high 
as  heaven ;  what  canst  thou  do  ?  deeper  than  hell,  what  canst 
thou  know  ?    The  measure  thereof  is  longer  than  the  earth, 
and  broader  than  the  sea,"  Job  11:7 — ^9.     Heaven  was  be- 
lieved to  be  the  dwelling  place  of  the  Elohim,  Jehovah  and  his 
angels ;  the  earth  was  the  residence  of  mankind  ;  and  sheol, 
which  they  represented  as  dark,  silent,  and  inactive,  was  held 
to  be  the  habitation  of  the  dead. 

The  Gentiles  assigned  divinities  to  each  of  these  regions ; 
tbey  had  their  celestial  gods  in  heaven,  their  terrestrial  gods  on 
earth,  and  their  infernal  gods  in  hades ;  all  of  whom  were  ob- 
jects of  worship.  The  Holy  Scripture  acknowledges  one  only 
God,  whom  it  represents  as  present  on  earth,  and  in  hades,  and 
filling  immensity,  while  his  appropriate  dwelling  is  in  heaven  ; 
and  claims  for  him  exclusively  all  religious  veneration.   Though 
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angels,  as  well  as  Jebovab,  are  called  elohim^  which  the  Greek 
version  commonly  renders  iheoi^  gods,  they  are  nowhere  recog- 
nized as  proper  objects  of  worship  ;  they  themselves  disclaim 
it ;  the  Scripture  commands  them,  as  well  as  the  children  of 
men,  to  worship  Jehovah  ;  and  in  the  visions  ofheaveny  which 
were  vouchsafed  to  the  prophets,  they  all  unite  in  the  pro- 
foundest  adoration  and  praise  to  him  who  sits  upon  the  throne. 
When  Manoah  requested  an  ange],  saying,  "  I  pray  thee,  let  us 
detain  thee,  until  we  sbatt  ^ave  made  ready  a  kid  for  thee/' 
the  angel  answered  him,  ''  Though  thou  detain  me,  I  will  not 
eat  of  thy  bread  ;  and  if  thou  wilt  offer  a  burnt  offering,  tboa 
must  offer  it  unto  the  Lord,"  Judges  13:  16.  The  Psalmist 
exhorts  the  spirits  of  heaven,  in  the  text  we  have  before  quoted, 
''  Worship  him,  all  ye  Elohim  ;"  and  again,  in  another  place, 
^'  Bless  the  Lord,  ye  his  angels,  that  excel  in  strength,  that  do 
his  commandments,  hearkening  unto  the  voice  of  his  word. 
Bless  ye  the  Lord,  all  ye  his  hosts,  ye  ministers  of  his,  that  do 
his  pleasure."  And  again,  "Praise  ye  him,  all  his  angels; 
praise  ye  him,  all  his  hosts,"  Ps.  97:  7.  103:  20,  21.  148:  2. 
In  Isaiah's  vision,  the  seraphim,  who  are  near  the  throne  of 
God,  cover  their  faces  and  their  feet  with  their  wings,  in  token 
of  the  profoundest  and  most  awful  veneration,  and  cry  to  one 
another,  Holy,  holy,  holy,  is  the  Lord  of  Hosts ;  the  whole 
earth  is  full  of  his  glory."  And  the  author  of  the  book  of 
Revelation  tells  u^,  "  And  every  creature  which  is  in  heaven, 
and  on  the  earth,  and  under  the  earth,  and  such  as  are  in  the 
sea,  heard  I  saying.  Blessing,  and  honor,  and  glory,  and  power, 
be  unto  him  that  sitteth  upon  the  throne,  and  unto  the  Lamb 
forever  and  ever,"  Isaiah  6:  2,  3.  Rev.  5:  13.  All  this  is  in 
obedience  to  that  first  commandment  in  the  kingdom  of  Jeho- 
vah, "  I  am  the  Lord  thy  God  :  thou  shalt  have  no  other  gods 
before  me."  How  widely  does  all  this  differ  from  the  Olympus 
of  the  Greeks!  It  bears  upon  its  face  the  evidence  of  a  divine 
origin,  and  rebukes  into  silence  and  shame  the  wisdom  of  this 
world,  that  erred  so  egregiously  in  its  searching  after  God. 

According  to  the  Holy  Scriptures  the  Elohim  live  forever. 
Gen.  3:  22;  the  angels  shall  never  die,  Luke  20:  36;  but  no 
being  besWes  Godhimself  has  essential  immortality,  1  Tim.  6: 
16.  Every  other  being  therefore  is  mortal  in  itself,  and  can  be 
immortal  only  by  the  will  of  God.  Angels,  consequently,  are 
not  eternal,  but  have  a  beginning.  In  the  ancient  systems  of 
philosophy,  which  were  based  upon  the  theory  of  two  eternal 
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principles,  the  active  and  the  passive,  God  and  matter,  while 
corporeal  things  were  represented  as  formations  out  of  original 
matter,  all  spirits  were  conceived  to  be  emanations  from  the 
Deity,  and  portions  of  his  essence.  From  this  origin  was 
deduced  their  immortality.  They  were  therefore  conceived  to 
be  necessarily  immortal ;  they  might  lose  their  individuality  by 
reiibsorption  into  the  Deity,  but  their  essence  could  never  cease 
to  exist.  This  notion  has  not  ceased  to  be  entertained  in  our 
own  time  ;  we  still  have,  in  one  of  our  most  admired  hymns, 
the  idea  that  the  human  soul  is  a  '^  vital  spark  of  heavenly 
flame."  This  philosophy  seems  to  be  favoured  by«the  text  in 
Genesis  2:  7,  "  And  the  Lord  God  formed  man  of  the  dust  of 
the  ground,  and  breathed  into  his  nostrils  the  breath  of  life ; 
and  man  became  a  living  soul."  (neppeah  '^m  animal)  ;  and  the 
place  in  Ecclesiastes,  chap.  12:  7,  "  Then  shall  the  dust  return 
to  the  earth  as  it  was,  and  the  spirit  [niach  breath,)  to  God 
who  gave  it."  But  these  texts  speak  not  of  the  soul,  but  of 
the  breath,  which  the  ancients  considered  the  principle  of  life, 
and  which  God  both  gave  and  took  away.  The  Scripture 
never  represents  spirits  as  emanations  from  God,  and  portions  of 
himself,  but  as  creatures,  mere  effects  of  his  creative  power, 
and  his  good  pleasure.  Hence  it  draws  so  broad  a  line  of 
distinction  between  him  and  them,  strictly  forbids  to  place  them 
beside  him  as  gods,  claims  immortality  for  him  alone,  challenges 
the  universe  to  say  what  is  like  him,  commands  every  knee  to 
bow  to  him,  and  declares  that  nothing  shall  glory  in  his  presence. 
Angels  are  enumerated  among  the  creatures  of  God,  where  all 
his  works  are  invoked  to  give  him  glory  :  "  Praise  ye  him,  all 
his  angels ;  praise  ye  him  all  his  hosts.  Praise  ye  him,  sun 
and  moon ;  praise  him  all  ye  stars  of  light.  Praise  him,  ye 
heaven  of  heavens,  and  ye  waters  that  be  above  the  heavens. 
Let  them  praise  the  name  of  Jehovah  :  for  he  commanded,  and 
they  were  created.  He  hath  also  established  them  forever: 
he  hath  made  a  decree,  which  shall  not  pass  away,"  Ps.  148: 
2—6.  Comp.  Ps.  103:  20,  22. 

Moses  has  not  made  mention  of  the  creation  of  angels  in  his 
account  of  the  origin  of  the  world.  After  saying  in  general 
terms  that,  in  the  beginning,  God  created  the  heavens  and  the 
earth,  he  descends  to  particular  details,  describes  first  the  con- 
dition of  the  earth  before  it  was  reduced  to  form  and  replenished 
with  vegetation  and  animals,  or  was  furnished  with  a  canopy 
over  it,  with  luminous  bodies  to  enlighten  it,  to  rule  the  day 
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and  to  beautify  the  night ;  and  then  relates  the  work  of  each 
successive  day.  He  speaks  of  the  creation  of  the  light,  of  the 
firmament,  of  the  seas  and  the  dry  land,  of  plants,  of  the 
heavenly  bodies,  of  animals  that  inhabit  the  waters,  the  air,  and 
the  land,  and  lastly  describes  the  creation  of  man.  In  all  thb 
there  is  no  mention  of  an  order  of  intelligent  beings  superior  to 
man ;  yet  they  were  certainly  not  of  less  importance,  nor  a  less 
illustrious  manifestation  of  creative  power,  than  all  these  things. 
Moses  well  knew  the  existence  of  angels  ;  for  he  often  speaks 
of  them  in  his  subsequent  history.  His  silence  concerning 
them,  in  this  place,  is  therefore  of  easy  explanation  only  on  the 
supposition,  that  they  do  not  belong  to  that  creation  of  which 
he  designed  to  speak ;  and  consequently,  that  they  exbted 
before.  This  supposition  is  supported  by  the  texts  in  Job, 
chap.  38:  7,  and  in  Genesis,  chap.  1:  26,  27,  and  chap.  3:  22, 
which  have  already  been  considered.  The  design  of  Moses 
was  to  give  an  account  only  of  the  origin  of  the  visible  world, 
of  which  man  is  a  component  part.  Nothing  can  therefore  be 
inferred  from  his  cosmogony  to  show,  either  that  creative  power 
was  not  exerted  before  this  world  began,  or  that  it  is  not 
exerted  still.  The  fourth  commandment  in  the  decalogue 
seems,  indeed,  very  plainly  to  refer  the  origin  of  all  things  to 
the  work  of  the  six  days :  ^'  In  six  days  the  Lord  made  the 
heavens  and  the  earth,  and  all  that  is  in  them."  So  also  the 
place  Genesis  2:  1 — 3,  *'  Thus  the  heavens  and  the  earth  were 
finished,  and  all  the  host  of  them.  And  on  the  seventh  day 
God  ended  his  work  which  he  had  made,  and  rested  on  the 
seventh  day  from  all  his  work,  which  he  had  made.  And  God 
blessed  the  seventh  day,  and  sanctified  it,  because  in  it  he 
rested  from  all  his  work,  which  he  bad  created  and  made." 
But  in  both  these  places,  and  in  all  others,  where  the  work  of 
the  six  days  is  spoken  of,  or  alluded  to,  the  creation  which  is 
meant  is  the  creation  of  the  visible  world,  with  which  alone 
Moses  is  concerned  ;  and  the  universal  terms,  which  are  used 
in  speaking  of  it,  must  therefore  be  understood  as  comprehend- 
ing only  all  that  belongs  to  this  world. 

When  the  Holy  Scripture  speaks  of  angels  as  the  ministers 
of  God,  who  are  employed  to  execute  his  will,  it  does  not  mean 
that  he  needs  their  aid,  nor  that  he  receives  any  from  them. 
Its  language  is,  "  The  everlasting  God,  Jehovah,  the  Creatorof 
the  ends  of  the  earth  fainteth  not,  neither  is  weary ;  there  is  no 
searching  of  his  understanding,"  Isaiah  40:  28.     It  is  not  far 
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his  own  sake,  but  for  theirs,  that  angels  are  so  employed.  Ac* 
tivity  in  the  pursuit  of  some  interesting  end  is  essential  to  the 
happiness  of  all  rational  creatures.  No  living  creature,  indeed, 
is  as  happy  in  a  state  of  confinement  as  in  possession  of  liberty, 
until  art  and  custom  have  subdued  the  original  principles  of  its 
nature  :  and  even  then  it  will  still  seek  enjoyment  in  motion,  as 
far  as  its  cage  or  its  chain  will  permit.  Man  without  employ- 
ment is  restless,  and  contrives  various  methods  to  rid  himself  of 
the  heaviness  of  vacant  time ;  he  resorts  to  company,  or  to 
books,  or  to  play ;  and  if  no  other  means  be  left,  he  will  count 
the  spots  upon  the  walls  of  a  prison,  or  amuse  himself  by  training 
a  spider.  Angels  could  have  no  heaven,  if  they  had  no  em- 
ployment :  it  is  this  that  calls  into  activity  the  faculties  with 
which  God  has  endowed  them ;  and  it  is  in  thjs  activity  that 
their  felicity  is  found.  They  are  employed  in  executing  the 
will  of  God,  and  are  therefore  conscious  of  always  acting  right ; 
or  what  is  the  same  thing,  of  acting  always  in  accordance  with 
the  nature  of  God,  and  in  harmony  with  the  nature  of  things. 
Mere  activity  is  not  itself  the  source  of  pure  and  enduring  hap- 

finess.  The  enjoyment  which  it  afibrds  is  dbturbed  and  em- 
ittered  by  the  consciousness  of  acting  contrary  to  the  divine 
will.  The  will  of  God  is  not  a  mere  arbitrary  volition,  that  is 
superinduced  upon  the  nature  of  things,  and  may  be  changed : 
it  is  the  law  which  emanates  from  the  nature  of  God,  and  is  de- 
veloped and  impressed  upon  all  his  works,  by  a  moral  necessity : 
it  is  therefore  immutable,  omnipotent,  and  eternal.  With  this 
will  the  creature  must  accord,  or  not  exist,  or  exist  in  misery. 
The  acts  of  free  agents  that  are  opposed  to  it,  are  to  the  har- 
mony of  the  universe  what  a  disturbing  cause  is  to  the  move- 
ments of  a  great  machinery ;  and  as  nothing  can  prevail  against 
omnipotence,  the  result  of  such  opposition  can  only  be  the  de- 
struction of  the  being  from  which  it  comes.  Angels  are  em- 
ployed in  doing  the  divine  will,  that  all  their  acting  may  be  in 
harmony  with  the  nature  of  God  and  of  his  works :  and  that 
the  consciousness  of  this  harmony  may  secure  their  complete 
felicity. 

The  ultimate  design  of  God  with  regard  to  all  his  rational 
creatures  is  their  happiness ;  and  as  the  means  to  this  end,  their 
holiness :  or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  their  conformity  to  his  own 
nature  in  their  moral  character.  The  spirits  of  heaven  are  al- 
ways represented  as  equally  holy  and  happy.  TAetr  chief  end 
is  to  please  God :  they  never  appear  to  act  with  reference  to 
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themselves,  or  as  having  their  own  happiness  in  view  as  the  ob- 
ject of  pursuit :  God  is  to  them  the  centre  of  attraction,  to 
which,  in  all  their  movements,  their  thoughts^  and  their  affec* 
tions  turn.  In  the  visions  of  heaven,  which  were  granted  to  the 
prophets,  angels  stand  before  the  throne  of  Jehovah,  in  token 
of  their  readiness  to  receive  and  execute  his  commands ;  or 
celebrate  the  excellency  of  his  character,  absorbed  in  the  great- 
ness of  their  theme,  and  apparently  unconscious  of  any  other 
interest.  But  this  very  devotion  ;  this  entire  forgetfulness  of 
themselves,  and  absorbedness  in  reverence  and  love  toward 
God,  constitutes  a  moral  union  with  him,  and  consummates 
their  happiness.  Felicity  and  holiness  are  inseparable,  except 
in  thought.  When  they  are  viewed  apart,  the  former  is  the 
chief  end  of  God,  and  the  latter  must  be  the  chief  end  of  the 
creature. 

This  absorbing  attention  of  the  spirits  of  heaven  to  Jehovah 
must  not  be  so  understood,  as  to  exclude  a  proper  regard  to  his 
works.  It  must  be  recollected  that  God  is  everywhere,  and 
his  law  is  every  where  ;  he  is  seen  in  the  star ;  he  is  manifested 
in  the  flower ;  the  worm  declares  his  presence ;  and  the  seraph 
cries  to  his  fellow,  **  All  the  earth  is  full  of  his  glory."  Es- 
pecially is  God  revealed  in  the  person  of  Christ,  in  the  work  of 
redemption,  in  the  conflict  of  light  and  darkness,  in  the  trials 
and  the  victories  of  his  people,  and  in  the  just  punishment  of 
the  impenitent  wicked.  Angels,  therefore,  take  an  interest  in 
our  world,  because  God  is  in  it ;  and  because  it  is  a  great 
theatre  upon  which  his  glory  is  displayed ;  that  glory  above  all 
which  is  the  most  winning  and  kindling,  the  riches  of  his  love 
and  grace.  St.  Paul  says  of  angels,  "  Are  they  not  all  minis- 
tering spirits,  sent  forth  to  minister  unto  those  who  shall  be 
heirs  of  salvation  ?"  Heb.  1:  14.  And  in  Ephesians,  ^' To  the 
intent  that  now  unto  the  principalities  and  powers  in  heavenly 
places  might  be  known  by  the  church  the  manifold  wisdom  of 
God,"  Ephes.  3:  10.  St.  Peter  calls  the  sufierings  of  Christ, 
and  the  glory  which  should  follow,  and  the  salvation  of  fallen 
men  by  the  ministrations  of  the  gospel,  "  Things  which  the 
angels  desire  to  look  into,"  1  Pet.  1:  11,12.  Jesus  himself 
declares,  "  There  is  joy  in  the  presence  of  the  angels  of  God 
over  one  sinner  who  repenteth,"  Luke  15:  10.  Angels  announ* 
ced  the  Saviour's  birth ;  and  a  multitude  of  the  heavenly  host, 
when  they  had  heard  the  message  to  the  shepherds  at  Bethle- 
hem, burst  forth  into  a  song  of  praise,  giving  glory  to  God  in 
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the  highest,  and  rejoicing  in  the  prospect  of  peace  on  earth,  and 
of  good  will  among  men,  Luke  2:  8^ — 14.  They  ministered  to 
Jesus  during  his  public  life,  were  present  in  his  temptations,  in 
bis  agony  and  death,  in  his  resurrection,  and  at  his  ascension 
into  heaven,  and  watched  with  intentness  the  development  of  ' 
the  purpose  of  redemption  in  these  singular  events.  The 
apostles  were  cheered  in  their  trials  by  the  presence  of  angels, 
Acts  12:  7 ;  and  the  least  among  the  people  of  God  are  repre- 
sented as  subjects  of  their  attention  and  care  in  seasons  of  dan- 
ger and  distress.  David  says,  '*  The  angel  of  the  Lord  en- 
campeth  round  about  them  that  fear  him,  and  delivereth 
them,"  Ps.  34:  7.  Jesus,  speaking  of  the  infant  cliildren  of  be- 
lievers, says  to  his  apostles,  "  Take  heed  that  ye  despise  not 
one  of  these  little  ones ;  for  I  say  unto  you,  that  in  heaven 
their  angels  do  always  behold  the  face  of  my  Father  which  is 
in  heaven,"  Matt.  18:  10.  And  in  the  parable  of  the  rich  man 
and  Lazarus,  the  pious  poor  man,  whom  the  world  suffered  to 
perish  in  wretchedness,  is  borne  of  angels  in  his  death,  and 
carried  to  Abraham's  bosom,  Luke  16:  22.  In  all  this  activity 
the  angeFs  mind  is  toward  Jehovah,  beholding  his  glory,  and 
proclaiming  his  praise  ;  he  is,  as  it  were,  ''  standing  before  the 
throne." 

It  was  a  favorite  opinion  of  the  christian  fathers,  that  each  \ 
individual  is  under  the  guidance  of  a  particular  angel  who  is  as-  \ 
signed  to  him  as  a  guardian.  They  spoke  also  of  two  angels, 
the  one  good  and  the  other  evil,  whom  they  conceived  to  be 
attendant  on  each  individual :  the  good  angel  suggesting  good 
thoughts,  restraining  from  evil  practices,  and  aiding  in  the  pur* 
suit  of  virtue  ;  the  evil  angel,  on  the  contrary,  hindering  every 
good  purpose,  and  endeavoring  to  seduce  into  the  paths  of  sin. 
The  Jews,  except  the  Sadducees,  cherished  the  same  belief. 
Among  the  Gentiles  the  Greeks  had  their  tutelary  daemon,  and 
the  Romans  their  genius.  The  former  spoke  also  of  a  good 
and  an  evil  daemon,  who  contended  for  the  government  of  the 
individual  on  whom  they  attended  ;  and  the  latter  had  their 
good  and  their  evil  genius,  who  strove  in  the  same  manner  for 
the  same  object. 

Of  the  doctrine  of  the  christian  fathers  on  this  subject,  the 
following  passage  from  the  Shepherd  of  Hermas  may  serve  as  a 
specimen.     '*  There  are  two  angels  with  man  ;  one  of  right-/ 
eousness,  the  other  of  iniquity.     And  1  said  unto  him,  sir,  how 
shall  I  know  that  there  are  two  such  angels  with  roan  ?     Hear, 
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says  he,  and  understand.    The  angel  of  righteousness  is  mild^ 
and  modest,  and  gentle,  and  quiet.    When  therefore  he  gets 
into  thy  heart,  immediately  he  talks  with  thee  of  righteousness, 
of  modesty,  of  ch^tity,  of  bountifulness,  of  forgiveness,  of  char* 
ity,  and  of  piety.     When  all  these  things  come  into  thy  heart, 
know  then  that  the  angel  of  righteousness  is  with  thee.    Where- 
fore hearken  to  this  angel  and  to  his  works.     Learn  also  the 
works  of  the  angel  of  iniquity.     He  is  first  of  all  bitter,  and  an* 
gry,  and  foolish  ;  and  his  works  are  pernicious,  and  overthrow 
the  servants  of  God.     When  therefore  these  things  cx)me  into 
thy  heart,  thou  sbalt  know  by  his  works  that  this  is  the  angel 
of  iniquity.     And  I  said,  sir,  how  shall  I   understand  these 
things  ?     Hear,  says  he,  and  understand.     When  anger  over- 
takes thee,  or  bitterness,  know  that  he  is  in  thee  :  as  also  when 
the  desire  of  many  things,  and  of  the  best  meats,  and  of  dnink- 
i     enness ;  when  the  love  of  what  belongs  to  others,  pride  and 
\     much  speaking,  ambition,  and  the  like  things  come  upon  thee. 
\    When  therefore  these  things  arise  in  thy  heart,  know  that  the 
j    angel  of  iniquity  is  with  thee.     Seeing  therefore  thou  knowest 
\   his  works,  depart  from  them,  and  give  no  credit  to  him  ;  be* 
I   cause  his  works  are  evil,  and  become  not  the  servants  of  God. 
Here  therefore  thou  hast  the  works  of  both  these  angels.     Un- 
;    derstand  now,  and  believe  the  angel  of  righteousness,  because 
I    his  instruction  is  good.     For  let  a  man  be  never  so  happy,  yet 
if  the  thoughts  of  the  other  angel  rise  in  his  heart,  that  man  or 
woman  must  needs  sin.     But  let  a  man  or  woman  be  never  so 
wicked,  if  the  works  of  the  angel  of  righteousness  come  into  bis 
heart,  that  man  or  woman  must  needs  do  some  good.     Thoa 
seest  therefore  how  it  is  good  to  follow  the  angel  of  righteous- 
ness.    If  therefore  thou  shalt  follow  him,  and  submit  to  bb 
works,  thou  shalt  live  unto  God.     And  as  many  as  shall  sub- 
mil  to  his  works,  shall  live  also  unto  God."*' 

In  the  language  of  this  father,  then,  we  must  attribute  what- 
ever a  man  does  to  his  good  or  evil  angel ;  just  as  the  ancient 
Roman  would  have  imputed  it  to  his  good  or  evil  genius. 
There  is  nothing  of  this  in  the  Bible.  The  places  in  Psalm 
34:  7  and  Matt.  18:  10,  to  which  the  fathers  referred,  certainly 
have  no  such  meaning.  The  former  text,  ^'  The  angel  of  the 
Lord  encampeth  round  about  them  that  fear  him,  and  deliver- 
^tb  them,"  does  not  speak  of  a  single  angel,  nor  of  a  single  tn- 

^  Hermiis,  B.  II.  Command  A. 
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dividual^  nor  of  a  whole  course  of  life.  The  singular,  angel^  is 
a  collective  noun  ;  for  one  angel  could  not  be  said  to  encamp 
round  about  any  thing.  They  that  fear  the  Lord  are  all  the 
pious  in  general ;  and  the  time  or  occasion  referred  to,  is  the 
season  of  danger  and  distress.  The  meaning  of  the  text,  di- 
vested of  its  poetic  form,  is  simply  this,  that  God  employs  the 
ministry  of  angels  to  deliver  his  people  from  affliction  and  dan- 
ger. The  text  in  Matthew  says,  that  the  infant  children  of  be- 
lievers ;  or,  if  you  please,  the  least  among  the  disciples  of  ' 
Christ ;  whom  the  ministers  of  the  church  might  be  inclined  to 
neglect  on  account  of  their  supposed  insigniBcance,  are  in  such 
estimation  in  heaven,  that  the  angels  who  stand  before  God  do 
not  esteem  it  below  their  dignity  to  minister  to  them  ;  it  does 
not  mean  that  one  of  those  angels  is  assigned  to  each  of  these 
little  ones ;  for  in  that  case,  if  the  number  of  those  angels  be 
seven,  only  seven  such  infants  pould  be  provided  for.  The  idea 
of  a  guardian  angel,  or  of  two  contending  angels,  striving  for 
the  control  of  an  individual,  is  not  derived  from  the  Scriptures, 
but  from  the  fancies  of  the  Jews ;  or,  rather,  from  those  of 
Gentiles  :  and  it  is  one  among  the  many  proofs  of  the  incompe- 
tency of  the  fathers,  even  of  the  earliest  among  them,  to  serve 
as  guides  in  the  interpretation  of  the  IJoly  Scriptures.  The 
superstitions  of  the  age,  and  the  philosophy  of  the  Grecian 
schools,  held  too  strong  a  hold  of  their  minds,  to  be  sufficiently 
kept  from  mixing  with  the  instructions  of  the  sacred  text,  and 
polluting  its  purer  streams  even  where  they  issued  from  their 
loimtain. 

The  world  of  spirits  is  not,  as  many  think,  at  a  great  distance 
from  us,  in  other  regions  of  the  universe  :  it  is  wherever  the 
material  world  is  ;  we  are  in  the  midst  of  it.  We  are  separa- 
ted from  it  only  by  the  gross  matter  with  which  we  are  now 
united  ;  and  when  we  shall  be  divested  of  these  bodies,  wo 
shall  be  in  another  world,  without  being  in  another  place.  We 
shall  then  perceive  objects  of  which  we  can  now  have  no  per^ 
ception,  because  our  senses  are  not  adapted  to  them.  The  ma- 
terial world  also  will  be  to  us  a  wholly  different  thing  from  what 
it  is ;  inasmuch  as  its  impressions  will  be  made  upon  wholly 
different  organs.  It  may  be  presumed,  there  will  then  be  no 
such  ideas  of  extension,  of  solidity,  of  space,  etc.,  as  we  now 
have  ;  nor  shall  we  receive  either  pleasure  or  pain  from  the 
same  objects  which  produce  them  now.  In  a  word,  we  shall 
be  as  the  angels  of  God,  and  the  world  will  be  to  us  what  it 
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now  18  to  tliem.  The  world  of  spirits,  therefore,  is  not  another 
place,  but  another  state  of  being.  We  are  now  in  the  presence 
of  God,  and  of  Christ,  and  of  angels ;  and  we  shall  see  them  as 
soon  as  we  shall  have  passed  through  our  coming  change.  Of 
this  truth  Jesus  gave  intimations  to  his  disciples,  when  be  ap- 
peared to  them,  and  disappeared,  without  locomotion^  and  knew 
what  they  had  spoken  in  his  absence ;  when  he  told  them, 
"Wherever  two  or  three  are  gathered  together  in  my  name, 
there  am  I  in  the  midst  of  them  ;"  and  when  he  said,  "  Lo,  I 
am  with  you  always,  even  to  the  end  of  the  world."  What 
the  Scripture  says  about  a  heaven  above  us,  and  a  sheol  or 
hades  below  us,  is  accommodated  to  our  capacity  and  previous 
conceptions.  When  Jesus  ascended  into  heaven,  he  did  not 
quit  our  world  ;  but  he  withdrew  from  our  state  of  being  into 
another,  and  adapted  the  manner  of  his  withdrawing  to  the  con- 
ceptions and  the  mode  of  thinking  of  the  mass  of  mankind. 
Christ  is  with  us  still ;  his  angels  are  near  us ;  we  are  in  the 
immediate  presence  of  God.  If  we  sin,  we  cannot  be  hid ;  if 
we  do  well,  we  are  seen  in  so  doing  ;  if  we  are  in  distress,  or 
in  danger,  our  situation  is  observed,  and  our  help  is  nigh  at  hand. 
In  the  church  on  earth  we  "  are  come  to  an  innumerable  com- 

Eany  of  angels,  to  the  general  assembly  and  church  of  the  first 
om,  which  are  written  in  heaven,  and  to  God  the  judge  of  all, 
and  to  the  spirits  of  just  men  made  perfect,  and  to  Jesus  the 
Mediator  of  the  new  covenant,  and  to  the  blood  of  sprinkling 
which  speaketh  better  things  than  that  of  Abel,"  Heb.  12:22 — 
{24.  '^  Wherefore,  seeing  we  are  compassed  about  by  such 
witnesses,  let  us  lay  aside  every  weight,  and  the  sin  which  doth 
so  easily  beset  us,  and  let  us  run  with  patience  the  race  that  b 
set  before  us,  looking  unto  Jesus,  the  author  and  finisher  of  our 
fiiith  ;  who,  for  the  joy  set  before  him,  endured  the  cross,  des- 
pising the  shame,  and  is  set  down  at  the  right  hand  of  the  throne 
of  God,"  Heb.  12:  1,2.  The  Father's  house  is  the  great  uni- 
verse :  our  world  is  but  one  of  its  mansions :  there  are  others 
besides  this  one  ;  and  all  of  them  are  inhabited  by  the  innumer- 
able family  of  Jehovah,  the  common  Father  of  all. 
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ARTICLE  VI. 

Review  of  Miss  Mautineau's  Works. 

Society  in  America^  by  Harriet  Martineau^  author  of^*^  Illustrations 
of  Political  Economy. ^^  In  two  volumes.  New  York  and  Lon- 
don, 1837. 

Retrospect  of  Western  Travel^  hy  Harriet  Martineau^  author  of 
**  Society  %n  AmerUa^^  "  Illustrations  of  Political  Economy  ^^^  etc. 
Li  two  volumes.   London  and  New  York,  1838. 

Some  of  our  readers  may  wonder  why  we  have  not  sooner 
noticed  this  lady,  who  has  made  herself  so  conspicuous  of  late 
years  both  in  Great  Britain  and  in  this  country ;  and  some  may 
wonder  why  we  notice  her  at  all.  To  this  latter  portion  of 
readers^  we  would  say,  by  way  of  apology,  that  after  going  over 
the  815  pages  of  her  '^  Society,"  we  had  come  to  the  conclusion 
of  leaving  her  work  to  the  praises  and  the  censures  of  those 
more  immediately  concerned.  But  she  has  since  put  forth  these 
other  two  volumes  about  America.  And  as  this  last  work  was 
not  premeditated  by  her,  (as  she  tells  us,)  nor  expected  by  any 
body,  neither  we  nor  she  can  tell  how  many  more  we  may  yet 
see.  We  have  therefore  thought  it  proper  to  be  at  the  trouble 
of  giving  such  of  our  readers  as  have  not  perused  the  books, 
some  brief  notice  of  their  character,  and  more  especially  of  their 
moral  and  religious  character.  This  is  what  more  directly  con- 
cerns the  mass  of  our  readers,  and  what  is  the  most  likely  to 
exert  either  a  good  or  a  pernicious  influence  in  our  land.  Some 
recent  transactions,  too,  in  respect  to  the  assertion  of ''  female 
rights,"  seem  to  render  a  brief  notice  of  the  present  champion 
of  these  rights,  both  appropriate  and  timely.  We  say  the  j;re-* 
sent  champion,  because  Fanny  Wright,  like  some  others,  when 
becoming  entangled  in  the  bonds  of  wedlock,  has  ceased  to  lead 
the  van  in  this  enterprise. 

Miss  Martineau  has  been  called  a  Scotch  lady,  though  she 
occasionally  speaks  of  herself,  in  company  with  others,  as  ''  we 
Ekigiish."  And  saving  here  and  there  a  word  of  bad  English 
that  she  uses,  and  some  severe  censures  on  the  fastidiousness 
and  insolence  of  English  travellers  in  this  country,  (for  which 
we  cannot  blame  her,)  we  have  noticed  nothing  in  these  works 
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to  lead  us  to  suspect  ber  more  northern  birth.     After  acquiriof 
considerable  celebrity  as  a  writer  of  tales  on  political  economy, 
etc.  she  came  to  this  country^  a  strong  republican,  and  with  tlie 
expectation  of  seeing  much  to  admire  in  this  more  free  and  nat- 
ural state  of  society.     And  her  readiness  to  admire  and  praise, 
is  generally  very  conspicuous.     Sometimes,  indeed,  she  is  de- 
lighted with  what  last  of  all  we  should  expect  a  delicate  and 
tasteful  female  to  admire.     For  instance,  she  is  frequent  in  her 
praises  of  the  log  cabins  in  the  West,  as  being  not  only  com- 
fortable but  very  *'  neat."     She  praises  also  continually  our  tav- 
ern-keepers, stage-coach  drivers,  waggon  drivers,  etc.  especially 
when  they  exhibit  their  manly  independence  and  give  free  scope 
to  their  mother  wit — though  perhaps  at  her  own  expense.     In 
all  such  n)atters,  she  rejoices  in  showing  herself  a  perfect  con- 
trast to  her  more  fastidious  brethren  who  have  come  over  the 
water  to  see  ns.     if  the  coacli  breaks  down,  or  the  waggon  foun- 
ders in  tlie  mud,  it  is  rather  an  amusement  than  a  vexation.     If 
the  driver  is  stern,  or  a  waiter  is  insolent,  she  knows  how  to  put 
them  in  good  humor.     In  all  such   things,  we  greatly  admire 
ber  good  nature,  and  readily  commend  her  example  to  all  tra- 
vellers.    In  higher  matters,  too,  she  is  often  ready  with  ber 
ample  commendation,  though  it  seems  sometimes  more  of  a 
studied  and  formal  commendation,  and  not  to  spring  quite  so 
unbidden  from  the  beast.     We  have  therefore  no  complaint  to 
make  of  her  bad  disposition  towards  us,  though  possibly  some 
of  her  English  friends  may  censure  her  for  occasionally  praisini^ 
us  through  malice  towards  them.     Her  prepossessions  seem  all 
in  our  favor ;  and  where  she  abuses  us,  as  she  does  abuse  us 
most  sadly  in  some  respects,  it  is  generally  for  things  in  which 
we  resemble,  if  not  the  whole  christian  world,  at  least  the  Brit- 
ish nation.     The  only  exceptions  which  now  occur  to  our  re- 
collection, are  those  rather  numerous  passages  in  which  sbe  de- 
cries us  as  destitute  of  all  knowledge  of  philosophy,  (by  which 
she  means  one  knows  not  what,)  and  those  other  passages  in 
which  she  represents  our  climate  as  most  deleterious  to  beahb, 
and  our  slavery  as  the  worst  of  all  things. 

Nor  did  she  dispense  her  praises  and  her  censures  without 
being  at  pains  to  learn  something  of  the  facts  in  question.  lo 
this  respect,  she  stands  again  as  a  signal  contrast  to  many  who 
have  just  seen  our  shores,  and  then  returned  to  report  of  us 
wonders  equally  astonishing  to  the  people  on  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic.    Sometimes^  indeed,  she  telb  a  very  strange  stoiy* 
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For  instance,  that  while  travelling  near  Saratoga  Springs,  <'  a 
large  white  snake  made  a  prodigious  spring  from  the  grass  at 
the  driver,  who  jumped  down  and  stoned  it."  But  strange 
stories,  as  to  matters  of  fact,  are  not  frequent  in  her  pages. 
And  as  to  her  diligence  in  seeing  this  new  world,  and  hearing 
what  she  could,  (for  she  is  too  deaf  to  liear  without  an  ear- 
trumpet,)  we  presume  she  has  rarely  been  surpassed  by  any 
masculine  wanderer.  She  traversed  nearly  our  whole  countr}', 
and  in  almost  every  direction,  and  by  every  species  of  con- 
veyance, from  the  steam-boat  to  the  rudest  waggon.  In  the 
course  of  the  two  years  she  was  here,  she  visited  most  of  the 
States  and  most  of  the  important  places  and  curiosities ;  now 
sailing  on  our  rivers  ;  now,  crossing  our  mountains ;  now,  off  on 
our  western  lakes  ;  now,  in  our  halls  of  justice  or  of  legislation  ; 
and  now,  among  the  Indian  tribes.  She  consorted  with  all 
kinds  of  people,  and  seemed  well  pleased  arid  at  home  every 
where — except  among  orthodox  Christians.  Of  these,  she 
seems  to  have  seen  but  few,  and  to  have  learned  but  little. 
And  of  the  few  whom  she  did  see,  or  deigns  to  notice,  she 
generally  shows  her  sovereign  contempt  or  her  bitter  hatred* 
Dr.  Beecher  she  hates  the  worst  of  all ;  at  whose  house  she 
very  drily  tells  us  she  was  entertained  ;  and  whom,  in  another 
place,  she  would  most  absurdly  represent  as  the  incendiary  who 
caused  the  burning  of  the  Charlestown  convent,  because  he 
happened  to  preach  against  the  Roman  Catholics  the  Sabbath 
before  it  was  burnt — which  preaching  probably  not  one  of  the 
incendiary  mob  attended  or  ever  heard  of.  The  catholics  she 
honors  and  defends,  not  so  much  because  she  loves  them,  as 
because  she  hates  those  who  most  oppose  their  supei'stitiom. 
The  exceptions  to  her  general  enmity  to  the  orthodox,  seem 
chiefly  conGned  to  a  few  individuals  who  disphiyed  the  sove- 
reign merit,  with  her,  a  zeal  for  anti-slavery  movements.  So 
far  as  religion  is  concerned,  Unitarians  were  her  chosen  com- 
panions ;  and  she  often  reiterates  the  declaration,  <*  I  am  a 
Unitarian."  Still  it  was  not  religion  in  any  form,  nor  relitrious 
people  of  any  stamp,  that  most  engaged  her  attention.  Civil 
and  political  mattei-s  and  political  men  were  heridelight.  Full 
of  zeal  for  acquiring  kno>^  ledge  of  men  and  things  like  these, 
and  quite  as  zealous  on  her  darling  topics  of  anti-slavery,  female 
rights,  and  a  freedom  from  all  religious,  and  many  moral 
restraints,  she  traversed  the  length  and  breadth  of  our  land, 
patting  herself  on  a  level  with  the  highest,  and  not  scrupling  to 
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iDingie  familiarly  with  the  lowest.  "  I  visited/'  says  sbe,  "  al- 
most every  kind  of  institution  —  prisons  —  insane  and  other 
hospitals — literary  and  scientific  institutions  ;  the  plantations  of 
the  south  ;  the  factories  of  the  north  ;  and  the  farms  of  the 
west.  I  lived  in  houses  which  might  he  called  palaces,  in  log* 
houses,  and  in  a  farm  house.  I  saw  weddings  and  christenings. 
I  was  present  at  orations,  at  land  sales,  and  in  the  slave  market. 
I  was  in  frequent  attendance  on  the  supreme  court  and  in  the 
senate.  Ahove  all,  I  was  received  into  the  bosom  of  many 
families,  not  as  a  stranger,  but  as  a  daughter  or  sister.  I  was 
acquainted  with  almost  every  eminent  senator  and  representa- 
tive,— and  was  on  intimate  terms  with  some  of  the  judges  of 
the  supreme  court.  I  enjoyed  the  hospitality  of  the  President 
and  several  of  the  heads  of  departments.  It  would  be  nearly 
impossible  to  relate  whom  I  knew,  during  my  travels.  Nearly 
every  eminent  man  in  politics,  science,  and  literature,  and  al- 
most every  distinguished  woman,  could  grace  my  list.  I  trav- 
elled among  several  tribes  of  Indians,  and  spent  months  in  the 
southern  States,  with  negroes  ever  at  my  heels." 

Truly,  she  must  have  been  diligent  for  those  two  years ! 
And  as  she  saw  every  body  and  every  thing,  and  as  she  abo 
knows  every  thing,  so  she  has  undertaken  to  treat  of  every 
thing.  Not  only  does  she  tell  her  countrymen  of  all  she  saw 
and  thought  while  here,  both  respecting  us  and  thero,  but  she 
tells  us  of  all  we  ought  to  be  and  to  have  here.  Her  first  work  is 
not  at  all  in  the  common  shape  of  travels.  Generally  it  follows 
neither  the  course  of  her  routes  nor  the  order  of  time ;  bat  is 
divided  into  parts,  chapters,  and  sections,  according  to  the  na- 
ture of  the  weighty  matters  which  her  philosophic  and  mascu- 
line crenius  saw  fit  to  discuss. 

when  treating  on  civil  and  political  institutions,  her  remarks 
are  often  good,  though  frequently  betraying  a  propensity  to  an 
extravagant  and  speculative,  rather  than  a  practical  system  of 
government.  She  too  much  resembles  the  theorists  of  the  fiist 
French  revolution,  always  ready  to  utter  the  cry  of  liberty  and 
equality.  While  she  heartily  commends  the  degree  of  republi- 
canism to  which  we  have  already  attained,  she  thinks  we  shall 
be  far  in  the  rear  of  perfection  so  long  as  negroes  and  women 
are  debarred  from  a  seat  in  Congress  and  from  the  presidential 
chair. 

But  it  is  when  treating  of  distinguished  men,  and  especially  of 
political  charaderSf  that  her  genius  biases  forth  in  its  stroogest 
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eflRiIgeace.  Here  she  is  truly  at  home,  and  as  one  among  ber 
peers.  Nor  can  we  much  wonder,  after  reading  what  she  has 
said,  often  with  so  much  justness  as  well  as  power,  about  indi- 
vidual statesmen,  judges,  presidents,  and  generals,  that  such  a 
woman  should  be  deeply  afflicted  at  finding  what  she  regards  as 
a  very  paltry  distinction  between  her  and  her  brethren^  the  dis- 
tinction of  sex,  placed  as  an  insuperable  barrier  to  her  ever 
thundering  in  the  senate  or  giving  destiny  to  empires.  Here 
we  think  is  the  one  commanding  trait  in  her  character,  and  the 
real  clue  to  all  she  has  so  strenuously  and  so  strangely  urged  in 
favor  of  what  she  regards  as  ^*  the  rights  of  woman."  Had  she 
been  bom  a  man,  or  had  she  early  assumed  the  virile  garb,  as  a 
few  of  the  female  brethren  on  the  page  of  history  have  done, 
we  should  have  heard  nothing  from  her  on  such  "  rights."  One 
of  the  early  Platonizing  fathers,  full  of  his  aerial  visions,  main- 
tained the  doctrine,  that  each  human  soul  forms  its  own  body 
to  its  own  liking.  Such  a  theory  could  not  live  an  hour  in  our 
day.  A  single  personage  of  this  caste,  would  suffice  as  a  living 
demonstration  oi  its  falseness.  For  never  would  such  a  spirit 
have  chosen  the  female  form  for  its  habitation ! 

And  now,  as  we  have  insensibly  come  upon  the  topic,  dis- 
missing all  else  which  she  has  so  manfully  said  on  politics,  men, 
agriculture,  manufactures,  commerce,  and  a  vast  variety  of  other 
things,  Itit  us  turn,  for  a  while,  to  her  section  on  the  *^  Political 
Non-existence  of  Women."  This  is  the  seventh  and  closing 
section  of  a  long  chapter  which  she  denominates  the  "  Morals  of 
Politics."  And  truly  it  seems  a  very  appropriate  ending  of  the 
climax  to  much  of  the  political  morality  she  had  been  teaching. 
But  the  reader  must  here  have  a  chance  to  judge  for  himself 
respecting  this  portion  of  her  political  morality.  As  we  would 
neither  distort  her  statements,  nor  maim  this  champion's  argu« 
ments,  we  will  quote  the  essential  parts  of  both. 

The  corollaries  which  ever  and  anon  she  bolts  forth  upon  us 
as  the  inevitable  conclusions  from  ber  premises,  are  as  fearful  in 
their  import  as  they  are  startling  in  their  aspect.     She  thus  be- 

S*ns  this  notable  section  on  the  "  Political  Non-existence  of 
7omtn:' 

^'  One  of  the  fundamental  principles  announced  in  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  is,  that  governments  derive  their  just  powers  from 
the  consent  of  the  governed.  How  can  the  political  condition  of 
women  be  reconciled  with  this  ? 

^  Governments  in  the  United  States  have  power  to  tax  women  who 

Vol.  XH.  No.  32.  50 
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hold  property ;  to  divorce  them  from  their  husbands ;  to  fine,  t 
prison,  and  execute  them  for  certain  offences.     Whence  do  tfaesa 
governments  derive  their  powers?    They  are  not  *  just,*  as  they 
are  not  derived  from  the  consent  of  the  women  thus  governed-" — 
Society^  Vol.  i.  p.  148. 
^^  The  democratic  principle  condemns  all  this  as  wrong ;  and  re- 

2uires  the  equal  political   representation  of   all  rational   beings. 
'hildren,  idiots,  ana  criminals,  during  the  season  of  sequestratioo, 
are  the  only  fair  exceptions. 

^*  The  case  is  so  plain  that  I  mieht  close  it  here ;  but  it  is  inter> 
-eating  to  inquire  how  so  obvious  a  decision  has  been  so  evaded  as  to 
leave  to  women  no  political  rights  whatever.  The  question  has 
been  asked,  from  time  to  time,  in  more  countries  than  one,  how 
obedience  to  the  laws  can  be  required  of  women,  when  no  woman 
has,  either  actually  or  virtually,  given  any  assent  to  any  law.  No 
plausible  answer  has,  as  far  as  I  can  discover,  been  ofiered  ;  for  the 
good  reason,  that  no  plausible  answer  can  be  devised.  The  most 
principled  democratic  writers  on  government  have  on  this  solqect 
sunk  into  fallacies,  as  disgraceful  as  any  advocate  of  despotLsro  has 
adduced.  In  fact,  they  have  thus  sunk  from  being,  for  the  moment, 
advocates  of  d^potism.  Jefierson  in  America,  and  James  Mill  at 
home,  subside,  for  the  occasion,  to  the  level  of  the  author  of  the 
Emperor  of  Russians  Catechism  for  the  young  Poles.'* — Ibid,  p.  149. 

She  then  goes  on  to  quote  Mr.  Jefferson's  reasons  for  exdad- 
ing  women  from  the  political  deliberations  of  our  government^ 
even  if  it  were  ^'  a  pure  democracy  in  which  all  the  iobalMtants 
should  meet  together  to  transact  their  business,"  viz.,  **  to  pre- 
vent the  depravation  of  morals  and  the  ambiguity  of  issue."  To 
this,  she  replies : — *^  Woman's  lack  of  will  and  of  property  is 
more  like  the  true  cause  of  her  exclusion  from  the  representa- 
tion, than  that  which  is  set  down  against  her.  As  if  there 
could  be  no  means  of  conducting  public  affiiirs  but  by  promisoH 
ous  meetings  !  As  if  there  would  be  more  danger  in  promisca- 
ous  meetings  for  political  business  than  in  such  meetings  fcr 
worship,  for  oratory,  for  music,  for  dramatic  entertainments, — 
for  any  of  the  thousand  transactions  of  civilized  life !  The  plea 
is  not  worth  another  word." 

The  steps  by  which  she  hastens  from  the  house  of  God  to 
the  theatre,  are  indeed  very  nimbly  taken.  She  bounds  with 
a  light  heart  and  an  unquaking  conscience.  And  truly  if  the 
temple  of  Jehovah  and  that  of  Belial,  are  alike  safe  to  female 
purity  and  congenial  to  female  modesty,  we  perhaps  ought  not 
to  deny  that  the  town  house  and  the  halls  of  legislation  and  the 
camp  will  be  equally  safe  !    We  presume  Miss  Manineau  was 
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never  sensible  of  any  injury  by  being  present  as  a  spectator  in 
such  places.    But  to  go  on  with  her  plea. 

To  the  common  and  sound  arguments,  that  women  are 
virtually  represented  by  the  men,  since  their  interests  are 
identical  with  those  of  their  husbands,  brothers,  fathers, 
and  sons,  she  replies :  *^  The  true  democratic  principle  is,  that 
no  person's  interests  can  be,  or  can  be  ascertained  to  be,  iden« 
tical  with  those  of  any  other  person.  This  allows  the  exclu- 
sion of  none  but  incapables."  And  again,  she  just  adds :  "  The 
interests  of  women  who  have  fathers  and  husbands,  can  never 
be  identical  with  theirs,  while  there  is  a  necessity  for  laws  to 
protect  women  against  their  husbands  and  fathers.  This  state- 
ment is  not  worth  another  word."  Thus  it  is  that  she  settles 
that  important  point ;  and  then  passes  to  the  alleged  incom- 
patibility of  political  duties  with  the  other  duties  of  women. 
On  this  she  claims,  that  '^  women  are  the  best  judges."  And 
then  to  the  fact  that  even  the  women  have  virtually  decided 
that  such  duties  are  incompatible,  by  their  ready  and  universal 
acquiescence,  she  affirms  that  '^  such  acquiescence  proves  noth- 
ing but  the  degradation  of  the  injured  party."  But  she  must 
here  speak  for  herself. 

*'  It  is  pleaded  that  half  of  the  human  race  does  acquiesce  in  tha 
dec'ision  of  the  other  half,  as  to  their  rights  and  duties.  And  in  some 
instances,  not  only  of  submission,  but  of  acquiescence,  there  are. 
Forty  years  ago,  the  women  of  New  Jersey  went  to  the  poll,  and 
voted,  at  state  elections.  The  seneral  term,  ^inhabitants,'^  stood 
unqualified ; — as  it  will  again,  when  the  true  democratic  principle 
comes  to  be  fully  understood.  A  motion  was  made  to  correct  the 
inadvertence ;  and  it  was  done,  as  a  matter  of  course ;  without  any 
appeal,  as  far  as  I  could  learn,  from  the  persons  about  to  be  injurecl. 
Such  acquiescence  proves  nothing  but  the  degradation  of  the  injured 
party.  It  inspires  the  same  emotions  of  pity  as  the  supplication  of 
the  freed  slave  who  kneels  to  his  master  to  restore  him  to  slavery^ 
that  he  may  have  his  animal  wants  supplied,  without  being  troubled 
with  human  rights  and  duties.  Acquiescence  like  this  is  an  argu- 
ment which  cuts  the  wrong  way  for  those  who  use  it." — ^pp.151, 152. 

But,  really,  we  fear  these  tyrannic  lords  of  creation  will  not 
feel  the  keen  edge  of  this  argument  cutting  back  on  themselves 
quite  so  fatally  as  the  kind  lady  thinks  they  ought  to  feel  it. 
We  fear  they  will  continue  stupidly  to  say,  (if  they  say  any- 
thing more  about  it,)  that  these  good  women  of  New  Jersey, 
when  they  had  for  a  while  enjoyed  all  this  golden  freedom  and 
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had  received  all  the  exaltatioo  of  character  which  its  coveted 
dignity  could  confer,  voluntarily  preferred  themselves  to  resign 
the  dignity,  not  thinking  the  glory  a  reward  for  the  burden. 
As  they  then  had  half  the  power  in  their  own  hands,  they  of 
course  could  not  be  deposed  from  this  power  by  the  men,  with- 
out some  good  chance  of  successful  resistance,  if  not  of  actual 
victory  and  a  sole  monopoly.  The  fact,  then,  that  all  this  was 
done,  not  only  without  their  resistance,  but  with  their  perfect 
''  acquiescence,"  we  fear  will  be  urged  as  an  unanswerable  proof, 
that  the  mass  of  women  have  too  much  modesty  and  good  sense 
to  accept  and  retain  so  masculine  a  vocation,  even  should  it  be 
conferred  on  them  by  the  generosity,  or  (as  in  this  case,)  by  the 
oversight  of  their  brethren.  Miss  M.,  as  it  seems  from  the 
above  quotation,  thought  those  of  New  Jersey  too  stupid  and 
slavish,  to  have  any  heart  for  the  lofty  boon,  and  pours  forth 
her  '^  emotions  of  pity"  accordingly.  But  this  is  no  strange 
thing  in  Miss  M.  for,  while  she  combats  so  bravely  for  women's 
rights  and  tells  us  what  they  might  be  if  not  trampled  like 
slaves  in  the  dust,  she  uniformly  exhibits  the  most  absolute  con- 
tempt of  the  women  of  actual  existence,  as  we  may  elsewhere 
show. 

But  we  must  proceed  with  what  she  has  further  to  say  re- 
specting this  acquiescence  of  women  in  their  political  non-exis- 
tence. The  reader  will  please  to  brace  his  nerves  before  com- 
ing to  the  middle  of  the  next  paragraph  in  order. 

^*  But  this  acquiescence  is  only  partial ;  and^to  give  any  seroblanee 
of  strength  to  the  plea,  the  acquiescence  must  be  complete.  I,  for 
one,  do  not  acquiesce,  i  declare  that  whatever  obedience  I  yield  to 
the  laws  of  the  society  in  which  I  live  is  a  matter  between,  not  the 
community  and  myself,  but  my  judgment  and  my  will.  Any  pan- 
ishment  inflicted  on  me  for  the  breach  of  the  laws,  I  should  regaid 
as  so  much  gratuitous  injury:  for  to  those  laws  I  have  never,  actually 
or  virtually,  assented.  I  know  that  there  are  women  in  England  who 
agree  with  me  in  this — I  know  that  there  are  women  in  America  who 
agree  with  me  in  this.  The  plea  of  acquiescence  is  invalidated  by 
us."— p.  152. 

This  is  political  morality  of  a  pretty  thorough-going  cast 
Whether  her  predecessors,  Wary  Woolstonecraft,  Fanny  Wright, 
or  any  of  the  rest  of  the  genus  who  have  contended  for  "  the 
rights  of  women,"  would  go  further  than  this,  we  cannot  now 
stop  to  inquire.  No  woman,  then,  is  now  bound,  nor  ever  was 
bound,  (except  those  in  New  Jeraey  for  a  while,)  to  keep  any 
law  of  the  land  which  does  not  suit  her  *'  judgment"  and  her 
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**  will'* !  The  poor  sorry  male  voters  have  got  to  keep  all  the 
laws,  whether  they  vote  for  them  or  not.  And  if  they  abuse 
their  wives,  they  must  go  to  the  state  prison,  or  the  gallows  for 
it.  But  if  a  woman's  will  and  judgment  dictate  abuse,  a  breach 
of  connubial  fidelity,  or  even  the  cup  of  poison  for  her  husband, 
she  is  her  own  sole  judge  in  all  such  matters,  and  it  will  be  *^  so 
much  gratuitous  injury,"  for  the  laws  to  touch  her.  Did  the 
women  of  New  Jersey  think  of  all  this  when  they  so  acquies- 
cently yielded  the  honors  of  legislation  ?  It  is  quite  possible 
they  did,  provided  they  have  the  cunning  as  well  as  the  other 
attributes  of  the  slave  which  Miss  M.  imputes  to  them  !  But 
in  our  youth,  Dr.  Morse's  larger  Geography  taught  us  to  think 
very  difierentlv  of  the  females  of  that  State,  as  ^  being  distin« 
guished  both  for  their  beauty  and  for  the  higher  graces.'  And 
if  such  are  the  doctrines  of  morality  that  do  actually  and  natu- 
rally spring  up  with  a  predilection  for  what  is  now  meant  by 
**  the  rights  of  women,"  (and  we  verily  fear  they  are,)  we  think 
those  women  gave  a  signal  demonstration  that  they  possessed, 
(not  the  debasement  nor  low  cunning  of  the  slave,)  but  those 
higher  graces,  when  they  so  complacently  retired  from  the  bal- 
lot-box. Not,  however,  that  the  mass  of  all  the  women  in  any 
other  State  or  any  other  part  of  Christendom,  would  not  do  the 
same,  were  the  option  imposed  upon  them.  They  blush  now 
most  deeply,  (all  but  the  very  few  who  have  no  blushes,)  when 
they  read  such  a  work  as  the  one  before  us,  from  one  of  their 
own  sex. 

But  this  doctrine  of  non- voters  being  absolved  from  all  legal 
restraint,  is  too  serious  a  matter  to  be  dismissed  without  some 
further  notice.  Not  only  are  all  women  thus  absolved,  but 
likewise  all  children  and  minors.  They  have  no  hand  in  ma- 
king laws.  The  inmates  of  prisons  must  also  be  absolved,  un* 
less  they  have  the  ballot  box  sent  to  their  cells.  They  must 
also  be  permitted  to  walk  forth  to  the  discharge  of  civil  offices, 
should  there  be  rogues  enough  out  of  doors  to  elect  them  either 
as  senators  or  as  hog-reeves.  Children,  too,  are  no  longer  to 
be  tanght  to  obey  their  parents,  as  they  '^  have  never,  actually 
or  virtually  assented  to  the  laws"  of  God  or  man,  enjoining 
such  obedience,  any  more  than  Miss  Martineau  has  assented  to 
the  laws  of  England  or  America.  God  commands  children  to 
obey  their  parents,  and  subjects  to  obey  their  rulers.  But  this 
18  no  rule  for  our  author,  as  we  may  possibly  find  room  to  show 
more  fully.     He  jalso  commands  wives  to  be  subject  to  their 
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husbands.  And  as  the  strongest  illustrations  of  this  command 
are  found  in  the  Old  Testament,  perhaps  we  have  here  one 
reason  why  Miss  Martineau  holds  that  inspired  portion  of  the 
ancient  records  in  such  contempt  as  to  think  it  a  scandal  thai 
a  verse  of  it  should  be  inscribed  on  the  tombstone  of  so  en- 
lightened a  man  as  Dr.  Priestley. 

But  neither  is  this  all.  Two  other  large  classes  are  absolved 
by  her  doctrine  from  all  legal  control.  The  slaves  in  ail  the 
States,  together  with  the  free  blacks  in  most  of  the  States, 
constitute  one  of  these  classes.  They  have  no  voice  in  making 
laws,  and  of  course  are  no  more  bound  to  keep  them  than  are 
women.  Nor  was  this  bearing  of  her  doctrine  bidden  from  her 
view,  as  is  amply  manifest  from  her  whole  strain.  But  this, 
we  fear  our  southern  brethren  will  say,  is  preaching  the  doctrine 
of  slave  insurrection,  and  that  in  no  qualiOed  way.  Nay,  they 
will  regard  it  as  a  thousand  times  worse.  For  what  is  a  re- 
volt, with  its  consequent  temporary  calamities,  compared  with 
every  negro,  bond  and  free,  being  left  to  follow  his  *'owa 
judgment  and  will,"  unbridled,  and  forever,  and  in  all  things? 
unless  the  whites  see  fit  to  put  the  whole  power  of  the  State 
into  the  hands  of  such  a  majority  of  voters.  Thb,  we  say,  we 
fear  the  southern  people,  (who  so  hospitably  entertained  Miss 
Martineau  with  their  ''  negroes  ever  at  her  heels,")  will  be 
perverse  enough  to  assert.  And  if  asserted,  we  see  not  how 
she,  and  the  people  at  the  north  who  side  with  her,  can  defend 
themselves  against  the  frequent  charge  of  incendiary  publica- 
tions. Much  sooner  should  we  undertake  to  defend  the  right 
of  a  general  insurrection  where  success  and  subsequent  order 
could  be  hoped,  than  this  wholesale  principle  of  absolute 
licentiousness. 

But  there  is  another  class  every  where  found,  who,  for  a 
much  stronger  reason,  should  be  absolved,  viz.  voters  who 
actually  oppose  the  laws  that  are  framed  and  oppose  the  men 
who  frame  them.  How  can  such  be  bound  by  laws  which,  so 
far  from  **  assenting  to,"  they  actually  oppose  ?  We  shall  have 
anarchy  enough,  surely,  when  this  upas  has  spread  its  branches 
over  the  land !  Nor  will  the  coveted  universality  of  suffrage,  if 
gained,  remedy  the  evil.  The  man  who  intends  to  be  a  vil- 
lain, has  only  to  show  his  timely  opposition  to  laws  which  he 
does  not  wish  to  keep,  (though  he  may  be  glad  to  have  the 
makers  bound  by  them,)  and  he  is  forever  absolved.  Would 
even  Miss  Martmeau  like  to  be  thus  exposed  to  the  lawless 
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part  of  our  community  while  travelling  among  us  ?  Or  would 
she  think  one  who  should  will  and  judge  it  best  to  rob  her, 
quite  fairly  absolved,  on  his  declaring  he  had  not  assented  to 
our  laws  ? 

It  is  our  own  humble  opinion,  that  Miss  Martincau  and  some 
others  are  in  a  serious  mistake  as  to  the  foundation  of  our 
government,  and  of  all  government ;  and  that,  while  God  and 
reason  have  left  every  nation  to  choose  and  to  alter  their  forms 
of  government  at  pleasure,  both  God  and  reason  bind  all  to  be 
**  subject  to  the  powers  that  be,"  and  to  obey  all  their  righteous 
laws,  though  they  have  had  no  hand  in  making  the  laws. 

But  possibly  we  have  been  a  little  too  charitable  towards  the 
fair  sex,  as  found  in  Christendom,  in  supposing  so  large  a  portion 
of  them  blush  at  the  sight  of  such  a  section  as  the  one  we  are 
DOW  upon.  For  Miss  M.  tells  us,  with  overaweing  emphasis, 
respecting  this  doctrine,  '^  1  know  that  there  are  women  in  Eng- 
land who  agree  with  me  in  this — I  know  that  there  are  women 
in  America  who  agree  with  me  in  this."  Who  they  are  in  En- 
gland, we  may  not  soon  learn.  But  who  some  of  those  are  in 
America,  we  are  perhaps  in  a  sufficiently  fair  way  of  learning 
in  the  course  of  public  transactions  on  female  rights,  even  if  Miss 
M.  should  not  think  it  best  to  name  them  in  her  next  work. 
But  we  are  determined  still  to  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  our  charita- 
ble judgment  of  the  sex,  till  we  see  more  indications  of  the  pre- 
valence of  such  doctrine  among  them,  notwithstanding  her  strong 
assurance  as  to  the  portentous  matter  of  fact  in  regard  to  some 
of  them,  and  her  declaration  that  **  it  is  the  true  democratic  prin- 
ciple which  can  never  be  seriously  controverted,  and  only  for  a 
short  time  evaded." 

Were  we  now  seriously  apprehensive  that  such  a  time  is  at 
band,  or  that  any  portion  of  our  women,  (except  a  few  posses- 
sed by  monomania  for  a  season,)  could  desire  it,  we  would  ar- 
gue with  them  on  the  absurdity  of  supposing,  that  in  such  a  land 
of  christian  civilization,  the  men  can  ever  possibly  imagine,  that 
they  have  any  separate  interests  to  maintain  in  opposition  to 
the  women.  And  if  they  could  themselves  imagine  the  men  to 
have  any  such  interest,  or  any  disposition  to  assert  it,  we  would 
ask  them  whether  the  weaker  sex  will  stand  much  chance  of 
success  in  attempting,  in  Miss  Martineau's  way,  to  gain  their 
proper  sway  among  the  tyrannic  lords,  already  so  entrenched 
m  power.  But  our  discreet  women  would  deem  their  under- 
standbgs  insulted,  were  we  to  enter  seriously  on  any  such  argu* 
meiits. 
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We  would  just  add  here,  that  it  is  not  merely  in  this  chapter, 
but  everywhere  in  her  booksi,  that  she  speaks  of  our  women 
with  mingled  pity  and  contempt,  as  poor,  enslaved  beings,  sunk 
in  ignorance  of  almost  every  thing  but  a  debasing  and  super- 
stitious  kind  of  religion,  bereft  of  their  rights,  and  with  "  their 
morals  crushed."  This  last  phrase  she  reiterates  again  and 
again.  Since  writing  the  last  sentence,  we  have  turned  to  the 
book,  to  see  if  our  expression  is  not  too  strong  ;  and  opening  to 
her  chapter  on  women,  we  find  the  phrase  no  less  than  four 
times  on  the  first  eight  pages,  and  always  left  with  a  dubious 
sense.  And  again  and  again  does  she  reiterate,  in  the  same 
chapter,  that  ''  marriage  is  the  only  thing  left  open  to  women," 
and  for  this,  they  are  but  miserably  fitted — ^to  sustain  its  bur- 
dens, and  be  companions  to  the  men.  But  we  must  give  an 
entire  sentence  or  two,  in  order  to  show  that  our  representation 
is  not  too  strong.  Our  eye  has  just  glanced  on  another  pa»* 
sage  containing  some  of  her  favorite  expressions  about  both  our 
men  and  our  women.  ^'  Men  are  ungentle,  tyrannical.  They 
abuse  the  right  of  the  strongest,  however  they  may  veil  the 
abuse  with  indulgence.  They  want  the  magnanimity  to 
discern  woman's  human  rights ;  and  they  crush  ber  morals 
rather  than  allow  them.  Women  are,  as  might  be  antk^ipated, 
weak,  ignorant,  and  subservient."  And  on  the  same  page,  she 
adds: 

^^  If  it  were  not  for  the  external  prosperity  of  the  country,  the  in- 
jured half  of  its  society  would  probably  obtain  justice  sooner  than  in 
any  country  of  Europe.  But  the  prosperity  of  Anterica  is  a  cir- 
cumstance unfavorable  to  its  women.  It  will  be  long  before  they 
are  put  to  the  proof  as  to  what  they  -are  capable  of  thinking  and 
doing :  a  proof  to  which  hundreds,  perhaps  thousands  of  English- 
women have  been  put  by  adversity,  and  the  result  c^  whk:h  is  a 
remarkable  improvement  in  their  social  condition,  even  within  the 
space  of  ten  years.  Persecution  for  opinion,  punishment  for  all 
manifestations  of  intellectual  and  moral  strength,  are  still  as  com- 
mon as  women  who  have  opinions  and  who  manifest  strength :  bat 
some  things  are  easy,  and  many  are  possible  of  achievement,  to 
women  of  ordinarv  powers,  which  it  would  have  required  genius  to 
accomplish  but  a  few  years  aga" — Vol.  ii.  pp.  235, 236. 

The  women,  then,  must  pray  for  a  curse  on  the  land,  if  they 
t^ould  hope  most  speedily  to  sunnount  such  tyranny.  Horn 
thb  would  help  them,  we  cannot  conceive,  as  we  had  supposed 
the  tendency  of  prosperity,  in  a  community  like  oars,  pecii- 
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liarly  favorable  in  relieviog  the  burdens  and  promoting  the 
education,  the  comfort,  and  the  dignity  of  females.  Nor  do  we 
know  precisely  the  kind  of  adversity  which  has  come  down  so 
propitiously  on  "  thousands  of  English  women  ;"  unless  it  be 
something  which  has  sent  an  uncommon  number  of  them  into  the 
fields  to  toil,  amid  dust  and  heat,  by  the  side  of  their  husbands, 
for  daily  bread.  And  this,  on  the  whole,  we  suppose  to  be  the 
true  interpretation,  because  Miss  Martineau  elsewhere  informs 
us,  that  she  has  no  objection  to  their  joining  in  such  toils ;  and 
because  this  course,  where  it  did  not  prostrate  the  delicate 
frame,  would  foster  the  manly  eiiprgy  which  she  so  much 
desires  in  the  heroines  she  would  train  up  for  the  coming  crisis, 
and  likewise  for  the  highest  state  of  human  perfecltbility  I  This 
would  increase  the  small  number  of  ''  such  brave  women"  as 
she  informs  us,  in  this  same  paragraph, ''  there  are  in  the  United 
States,  scattered  among  the  multitudes." 

With  this  brief  and  incidental  notice  of  the  absurd  mingling 
of  men  and  women  in  the  same  employments,  we  were  just 
going  to  dismiss  the  unwelcome  topic.  But^  on  second  thought, 
we  are  persuaded  we  should  thus  be  guilty  of  taking  but  too 
slight  a  notice  of  what  appears  really  to  form  one  of  the  funda- 
mental changes  contemplated  by  Miss  Martineau  and  her 
coadjutors.  She  and  others  complain  loudly  of  the  artificial 
distinctions  between  the  sexes  in  their  employments,  not  only 
in  regard  to  political  offices,  but  in  the  common  afifairs  of  life. 
And  she  admires  the  state  of  things  among  the  pioneers  of  the 
west,  in  their  log  cabins,  as  an  approach  towards  the  coming 
perfection.  Perhaps,  too,  she  has  contemplated  with  delight 
the  picture  of  rustic  simplicity  as  it  existed  in  Europe  in  the 
early  and  middle  ages,  when  women  were  allowed  to  take  care  of 
themselves.  And  as  she  is  peculiarly  fond  of  the  French 
freedom  in  philosophy,  in  morals,  and  in  religion,  we  presume 
she  has  thought  of  the  freedom  of  occupation  her  sex  still  enjoy 
in  some  departments  of  that  fair  land — perhaps  the  land  of  ner 
forefathers.  We  shall  therefore  be  pardoned,  if  not  praised,  for 
extracting  some  description  of  this  'Miberty  and  equality" 
among  the  sexes,  as  it  reigns  there.  The  picture  is  drawn  by 
M.  Aime  Martin,  in  a  recent  work  on  '^  the  Education  of 
Mothers,"  quoted  in  the  New  York  Observer,  of  May  last. 
The  author  may  not  indeed  agree  with  Miss  Martineau  as  to 
the  tnoral  bearing  of  the  picture,  but  being  on  the  spot,  he  has 
at  least  had  the  best  opportunities  for  a  correct  delineation. 
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**  The  great  misfortune  of  our  vOlafiesis  the  degnuftrtion  of  women 
hy  the  \abors  which  hdong  to  men.> — ^In  their  early  infancy  they  drive 
the  flocks,  and  gather  the  harvest.  While  young  girls,  an  insUoct  of 
coquetry  and  the  foresight  of  their  mothers  hantshes  them  from  the 
luder  fatigues  of  agriculture;  but  as  soon  as  they  are  married,  eveir 
thing  is  changed ;  they  abandon  the  house  and  follow  their  husbands 
into  the  fields.  You  see  them  bent  to  the  earth  like  machinei^,  or 
loaded  with  enormous  burdens  like  beasts.  There  are  countnes  in 
France,  I  do  not  mean  Africa,  where  they  are  tackled  to  the  plough 
like  the  ox  and  the  ass.  Then  their  skin  becomes  wrinklea,  their 
features  become  mascutine,  and  they  fall  into  a  premature  decrepitudet 
more  hideous  than  that  of  oM  age.  But  while  they  ate  performing 
the  labor  of  the  men,  the  labors  of  the  woman — ^those  labors  which 
soften  all  others — ^remain  unknown  or  neglected.  Nothing  can  be 
more  dirty,  more  unhealthy,  than  the  interior  of  a  cottage- — Often 
bens,  ducks  and  hogs  dispuie  the  possession  of  its  damp  soil.  The  door 
opens  into  the  mud,  and  the  windows,  when  there  are  any,  open  up- 
on the  dung  heap.  Here  it  is,  however,  in  a  mud  hole,  like  the  hut 
of  a  savage,  in  the  midst  of  the  grunting  of  animals  and  their  offen- 
sive exhalations,  that  every  evenmg,  two  human  beings,  a  male  and 
female,  come  to  rest  themselves  from  their  fatigues.  There  no  one 
welcomes  them,  nothing  agreeable  meets  their  eye,  the  table  is 
empty  and  the  hearth  is  cold.  And  here  too,  other  labors  await  the 
woman,  and  before  thinking  of  her  husband^s  supper,  and  the  care 
of  her  children,  she  must  take  care  of  the  stable  and  give  food  to  the 
beasts. 

^^  If  we  are  asked  for  examples,  we  will  cite  whole  provinces,  the 
richest  as  well  as  the  poorest  of  France.  Perigord,  where  the  wo- 
men grovel  in  a  state  of  dirt  and  degradation,  which  reacts  upon  the 
whole  family — Picardy  and  Limousin,  where,  repulsed  to  the  last 
point,  as  an  inferior  race,  they  serve  their  husbands  at  the  table* 
without  ever  placing  themselves  by  their  side — Brisse,  where  they 
are  machines,  beasts  of  burden  and  labor — ^Basse,  and  Briiagne, 
finally,  where  the  men,  women,  and  children,  reduced  to  an  almost 
savage  state,  live,  pell  mell,  in  the  same  mud,  eat  the  same  black 
com  in  the  same  manger,  with  their  sheep  and  swine.  Everywhere 
the  degradation  of  the  woman  is  the  proof  of  the  brutality  of  the  man, 
and  everywhere  the  biutalization  of  the  man  is  the  reaction  of  the 
degradation  of  the  woman.  Do  not  ofler  them  comfort,  they  will  re- 
pulse it  as  a  strange  or  useless  thing.  To  desire  comfort  it  is  neoe^ 
sary  to  understand  it,  and  ages  have  passed  over  their  cabins,  with* 
out  leaving  there  any  thoughts  but  those  of  labor  and  misery. 

or  the  condition  and  character  of  the  man,  where  these  no 
tions  prevail,  Mr.  Martin  informs  us  : 

^  He  is  ignorant  of  comfort,  the  charm  of  caresses,  and  even  the 
power  of  love.    His  children  tremble  before  bim— lus  wife  dreads 
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the  vigor  of  his  arm.  The  adversary « and  not  the  protector  of  these 
feeble  beings,  he  knows  no  law  but  force.  The  last  reason  of  the 
peasant  in  his  cabin,  as  well  as  in  the  fields,  is  the  weight  of 
his  fists.^' 

fs  this  a  picture  of  paradise  ?  we  may  humbly  ask  of  Miss 
M.,  or  is  it  drawn  from  some  portion  of  Pandemonium  !  Nor 
ought  such  a  com  passer  of  sea  and  land  Co  ''catch  the  manners 
living  as  they  rise/'  to  object  to  any  picture  taken  from  real 
life.  She  may  say,  (provided  she  does  not  indeed  quite  like  the 
whole  of  this  delineation),  that  according  fo  her  ''  philosophy," 
things  ought  not  to  be  just  so.  But  will  she  say  that  they  are 
not  so  1  and  thai  they  vnll  not  be  so  everywhere,  and  always, 
when,  like  these  French  people,  the  men  turn  cooks  with  the 
women,  and  the  women  turn  farmers  with  the  men  ?  Or  will 
faer  philosophy  prevent  the  evil  ?  and  change  "  the  ridiculous 
iato  tlie  sublime,"  as  she  somewhere  hints  ?  and  make  all  a 
paradise  ?  But  have  not  Che  French  themselves  already  had 
enough  of  precisely  this  same  philosophy  of  equal  rights,  and  no 
restraints  and  no  religion  ?  and  cbaC  on  no  small  scale  ?  Was 
their  enthronement  of  a  woman  as  the  goddess  of  reason,  nothing 
to  the  purpose  in  such  an  actual  experiment  ? 

But  let  us  now  hear  a  word  further  from  this  sobered  buC 
powerful  French  writer,  as  to  the  remedy  he  would  propose. 
After  speaking  of  the  better  education  of  females,  he  says ; — 

*'  The  second  means,  the  necessary  consequence  of  the  first,  con- 
sists in  restoring  to  the  peasant  women  the  occupations  of  their  sex, 
in  returning  to  the  laws  of  nature.  This  simple  change  is  a  com- 
plete revolution.  In  returning  to  her  own  labors,  the  woman  recov- 
ers her  beauty,  she  regains  her  power.  Occupied  with  things  less 
gross,  her  tastes  are  purified,  her  manners  are  softened,  she  seeks 
neatness,  she  understands  comfort,  and  the  day  is  at  hand  when  all 
her  thoughts  all  her  desires  reach  the  heart  of  her  husband.  The 
delicacy  of  the  woman  is  the  most  powerful  enemy  of  the  barbarity 
of  the  man." 

This  remedy,  so  simple  in  its  nature  and  so  powerfully  pre- 
sented in  this  brief  paragraph  of  Mr.  Martin,  Miss  Martineau 
may,  indeed,  declare  to  be  the  very  disease  itself.  Still  we 
think  it  will  be  very  difiiculc  for  her  or  for  any  of  our  wander- 
ing female  lecturers  on  this  subject,  to  meet  the  facts  and  their 
legitimate  conclusions.  The  whole  progress  of  christian  civili- 
zation has  been  a  gradual  and  steady  advance  in  relieving  wo- 
man from  the  rude  and  heavy  burdens  which  man's  frame  abas 
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is  adequate  to  bear.  The  very  structure  of  the  delicate  femah 
body,  points  to  such  a  division  of  labors.  And  the  structure  of 
the  more  delicate  mind,  with  its  exquisite  sensibilities,  doubly 
demands  the  same.  Destroy  these  sensibilities,  (as  destroy  them 
you  will  by  sending  her  to  herd  with  men  abroad  in  the  care  of 
brutes),  and  you  make  her  a  brute.  She  may,  indeed,  become 
a  lioness ;  but  she  is  no  longer  a  woman.  With  these  sensibifi- 
ties  destroyed,  or  even  greatly  perverted,  woman  sinks  far  be- 
low what  man  is  capable  of  reaching  in  debaseroeot.  Hence 
not  only  the  fisb-women  of  Billingsgate,  but  female  autbois,too, 
are  foimd  to  do  and  to  say  things  which  put  the  whole  world  of 
men  in  amazement.  God  likewise  has  ordained  a  separate 
sphere  for  women.  He  forbade  the  two  sexes  to  wear  the 
same  dress.  And  so  far  as  the  divine  ordinance  has  been  ibi- 
lowed,  it  has  been  uniformly  well  for  both  woman  and  man.  But 
the  present  plan  is,  to  reverse  the  whole  process  which  God  has 
commanded,  and  which  the  whole  progress  of  christian  civilisa- 
tion has  shown  to  be  benign. 

And  why  is  all  this  reversal  enjoined  upon  us,  at  thb  late 
day  ?  Because,  says  Miss  M.,  men  are  still  tyrants.  To  this 
Mr.  Martin,  and  all  history,  reply,  the  men  would  be  ten  ioM 
more  tyrannical,  should  society  take  this  retrograde  step.  *  Noth- 
ing but  the  heft  of  fists,  could  then  decide  questions  on  female 
rights.'  And  Miss  Martineau  seems  almost  to  admit  the  plea, 
when  she  urges  this  course  in  order  to  raise  up  "  brave  women" 
who  can  vindicate  their  rights  ! 

'  But  no,'  says  this  brave  woman  ;  '  the  merits  of  the  case 
are  not  touched.  Nor  does  the  whole  volume  of  history  afford 
a  single  lesson  on  the  main  remedy  proposed.  Women  areUo 
be  trained  to  bravery  and  hardihood,  not  for  the  purpose  of 
meeting  men  with  their  fists,  but  for  meeting  them  at  the  polb, 
and  on  the  floor  of  Congress.  They  must  fight  their  way  to  an 
equality  of  civil  and  political  rights.  And  when  once  admitted 
to  such  equality,  they  will  no  longer  suffer  from  the  tyranny  of 
the  men.  This  remedy  has  never  yet  been  tried ;  but  the  de- 
mocracy of  America  is  soon  to  be  so  purified,  as  to  present  tbe 
sovereign  and  eternal  cure.' 

Right  glad  shall  we  be  to  hail  so  illustrious  a  morning  1  Hie 
women,  we  readily  and  mournfully  confess,  have  often  and  griev- 
ously suffered  from  the  individual  violence  of  the  stranger  men, 
and  likewise  from  the  general  customs  prevalent  among  rude 
«nd  especially,  unchristian  nations.     And  if  to  spread  tlie  right 
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of  a  strictly  universal  sufirage,  is  to  cure  all  this  evil|  we  con- 
fess it  will  be  a  grand  consummation, — ^liowever  it  may  shake 
our  faith  in  the  Bible  as  a  book  of  wise  ordinances !  The  wo- 
men, in  the  mean  time,  we  must  take  it  for  granted,  will  not 
abuse  the  men,  however  high  their  political  ascendant. 

But  may  we  here  be  permitted  just  to  inquire,  in  a  single 
wordy  whether  the  omnipotence  of  this  remedy  is  quite  so  ab- 
solutely certain  as  to  make  it  wise  for  us,  without  any  further 
thought,  at  once  to  overturn  the  whole  structure  of  civilized  so- 
ciety ?  occupation  ?  laws  ?  government  7  all  ?  Surely,  in  a 
momentous  case,  and  where  we  have  not  the  lights  of  history  to 
guide  us,  we  may  be  suffered  to  pause  for  at  least  a  second 
thought,  as  to  the  soundness  of  those  abstract  principles  on 
which  so  much  is  to  be  hazarded.  We  will  stop  the  chariot  of 
so  glorious  a  reform,  no  longer  than  just  to  put  a  single  question 
or  two.  Suppose  then  universal  suffiage,  (the  grand  catholi- 
con,)  is  obtained  ;  and  that  a  two-fisted  Irishman  and  his  brave 
wife  both  go  to  the  polls.  Is  it  quite  so  certain  that  when  they 
return,  (half  drunk,  perhaps,  for  Miss  M.  is  not  zealous  for  tem- 
perance reforms,^  this  Irishman  will  not  abuse  his  wife  at  all  ? 
We  confess  we  oo  not  exactly  see  the  foundation  of  this  certain- 
ty. No  more  laws  for  the  protection  of  wives  are  to  be  made 
by  the  women,  for  these  laws  are  now  as  strong  as  they  can  be; 
and  if  not,  the  men  are  ready  to  make  them  stronger.  How 
then  is  the  end  to  be  promoted  by  the  means  ? — And  still  just 
one  more  question.  If  the  good  women  of  New  Jersey  actual- 
ly found  their  husbands  becoming  so  much  more  kind,  (for  here 
is  a  little  light  of  history,  after  all,  on  the  point,)  how  came  they 
so  tamely  to  resign  their  franchise  ?  If  they  were  thus  actually 
getting  free  from  the  original  curse,  "  he  shall  rule  over  thee," 
why  have  they  not  at  least  let  the  world  Jcnow  it,  for  the  bene- 
fit of  some  future  and  braver  women  who  may  grasp  their  rights 
with  a  firmer  nerve  ?  If  this  had  been  done,  or  if  even  the  ab- 
stract theory  itself  were  more  unquestionable,  we  confess  we 
should  not  be  so  much  surprised  as  we  now  are  at  the  female 
authors  and  lecturers  of  our  day,  on  this  general  subject.  Nor 
should  we  be  quite  so  much  surprised  at  the  acquiescence  and 
cooperation  of  some  chivalrous  philanthropists,  now  conspicuous 
before  the  public.  We  could  even  look  with  less  of  religious 
amazement  at  the  virtual  repeal  of  a  divine  ordinance,  touching 
the  matrimonial  obligation  in  his  own  case,  said  to  have  been 
recently  made  by  a  Rev.  gentleman  when  in  the  solemn  act  of 
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espousing  an  enlightened  wife  !  Could  a  minister  of  tbe  gospd 
be  afraid  he  should  abuse  such  a  wife  ?  Or  did  be  fear  be 
could  not  enforce  the  required  subjection  ?  Or  did  he  think  her 
so  superangeitc  as  not  to  need  God's  law  ?  Or  did  be  do  thb, 
and  has  it  been  published  through  tbe  land,  as  an  example  to 
other  men  who  cannot  be  trusted  with  so  high  a  prerogative  as 
that  of  ruling  their  own  household  !  Be  all  this  as  it  maj,  we 
cannot  but  think  it  a  pretty  bold,  (not  to  say  anli-bibie,)  act,  io 
a  minister  of  the  gospel.  We  have  always  supposed  it  a  pan 
of  our  christian  duty,  when  officially  solemnizing  tbe  bands  of 
marriage,  to  propound  the  mutual  promise  to  the  parties  *'  to 
conduct  themselves  towards  each  other  in  this  sacred  relation, 
in  all  respects  as  God  in  his  holy  word  requires."  If  iotemipt- 
ed  in  tbe  ceremony  with  such  an  exception  to  God's  require- 
ments, we  see  not  how  we  could  in  conscience  have  proceeded ; 
and  especially  so  in  the  case  of  a  bishop,  whom  Grod  has  ex- 
pressly commanded  to  *'  rule  his  own  house."  Did  we  not  re- 
gard so  radical  an  innovation  in  the  matter  of  marriage  solemoi- 
ties,  as  a  very  serious  afiair  in  principle,  (whatever  may  prove 
to  be  tbe  practical  results  to  these  individuals,)  we  should  by 
no  means  have  suffered  our  pen  to  digress  upon  so  unwelcome 
a  theme. 

But  it  is  now  high  time  to  proceed  to  other  topics  in  Miss 
Martineau's  proliBc  books.  And  to  what  topic,  in  this  connec- 
tion, can  we  more  naturally  turn,  than  to  some  brief  inquiry  as 
to  the  new  laws  which  the  newly  elevated  legislators  will  have 
to  propose  for  the  relief  of  themselves,  or  the  benefit  of  tbeir 
brethren  ?  Miss  M.  has  not  indeed  seen  fit  to  give  us  the  out- 
line of  any  very  extended  code  of  reform  laws.  She  bas,  bow- 
ever,  most  unequivocally  shown  us  what  one  of  the  first  and 
leading  enactments  must  be,  provided  her  political  morality  b 
to  be  the  guide.  And  here,  the  gentle  reader  will  again  please 
to  brace  his  nerves.  ''  It  is  clear,"  slie  says,  in  her  section  on 
Marriage,  "  that  the  sole  business  which  legislation  bas  with 
marriage,  is  with  the  arrangement  of  property  ;  to  guard  tbe  re- 
ciprocal rights  of  the  children  of  the  marriage  and  the  commu- 
nity ;"  and  she  thinks  it  ought  to  be  here  and  in  England,  as  it 
is  in  Zurich,  where,  she  says, ''  the  parties  are  married  by  a 
form  ;  and  have  liberty  to  divorce  themselves,  without  any  ap- 
peal to  law,  on  showing  that  they  have  legally  provided  for  the 
children  of  the  marriage."  We  can  assure  our  readers  that 
there  is  here  no  mistake  as  to  the  fair  presentatioD  of  her  views 
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on  the  perfect  freedoin  of  divorce.  We  could  quote  the  whole 
section,  if  needful,  to  show  that  she  would  ha?e  every  man  left 
by  the  laws  to  "  put  away  his  wife  for  any  cause"  he  pleases, 
and  at  any  day ;  and  so  of  the  wife  with  her  husband.  And 
this  is  one  of  the  grand  things  which  she  sees  6t  most  distinctly 
to  specify,  by  which  a  millennium  is  to  be  produced  in  the  con- 
nubial relation,  and  in  all  that  depends  on  this  relation  in  fami- 
lies and  nations  !  Verily  it  was  needless  for  her  to  go  a  single 
step  further  in  showing  what  reforms  she  would  have  in  legis- 
lation. And  why  need  we  go  any  further,  and  attempt  to  show 
from  what  she  has  elsewhere  said,  the  nature  of  the  other  re- 
forms we  might  expect,  should  her  notions  of  liberty  and  equal- 
ity gain  the  ascendency  she  so  confidently  predicts  as  at  hand. 
However  roundly  she  may  assert  that  there  are  women  in 
America  and  England  that  think  with  her,  we  can  never  be- 
lieve till  we  witness  the  fact,  that  she  can  bring  forward  any 
sane  woman  in  this  country  who  is  not  utterly  abandoned  in 
morals,  that  would  not  shudder  at  the  thought  of  such  legal 
licentiousness !  How  far  it  may  be  wise  for  any  of  them  to 
follow  such  a  law  maker,  or  to  adopt  principles  which  she  re- 
gards as  a  part  of  her  entire  system  of  female  emancipation,  it 
may  be  well  for  them  in  due  time  to  consider.  Such  legislation 
might  possibly  gratify  men  of  Abner  Kneeland's  school,  or  the 
early  French  revolutionists ;  but  how  any  christian  tvoman,  or 
any  virtuous  woman  in  a  christian  land,  can  think  of  following 
such  a  banner  a  single  step,  is  among  the  hard  problems  of  our 
astonishing  age ! 

Not  that  we  are  any  more  opposed  to  the  proper  cultivation 
of  energy,  fortitude,  activity,  and  independent  thought,  in  wo-* 
men,  than  to  the  fostering  of  those  more  delicate  and  charming 
and  humanizing  graces  by  which,  whenever  wisely  fostered, 
they  have  always  so  extensively  ruled  and  softened  and  blessed 
the  stronger  half  of  the  rational  creation.  Nor  would  we  deny 
them,  as  some  have  done,  the  vocation  of  teaching  youth,  es- 
pecially of  their  own  sex.  Many,  in  this  way,  are  now  justly 
regarded  as  among  the  greatest  benefactors  of  their  age.  We 
have  no  sympathy  with  that  sickly  philosophy  which  would 
banish  all  females  from  so  becoming,  so  christian,  so  eminently 
useful  an  employment.  Nor  would  we  forbid  them  to  meddle 
with  the  severer  studies.  Such  studies  are,  of  late  years  much 
encouraged  in  our  more  evangelical  female  schools-^of  which 
Miss  Martineau  seems  to  know  nothing.     We  are  as  strongly 
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opposed  as  she  can  be,  '  to  leaviog  ootbiog  open  to  the  pufsiut 
of  young  ladies  but  matrimony.'  And  we  think  that  even  her 
Unitarian  friends,  with  whom  she  was  chieBy  conversant  here, 
and  who  may  therefore  have  sat  for  the  picture  she  has  drawn 
of  female  pursuits  among  us,  will  not  thank  her  for  the  justness 
of  that  picture.  Nor  do  we  think  that  the  e^minate  and 
sickly  and  sickening  process  of  training  females  which  she 
stigmatizes  as  prevalent  here,  is  even  the  artful  process  fcr 
teaching  them  ^*  to  catch  men"  —  such  men  as  are  worth 
catching.  They  prefer  to  be  caught  by  something  more  sub- 
stantial ;  nor  do  they  distrust  their  ability  ^*  to  govern"  some- 
thing more  substantial,  if  need  be. 

But  we  do  object,  most  seriously,  to  a  process  for  turning  wo- 
men into  men,  and,  of  consequence,  men  into  women ; — and 
then  turning  all  to  herd  together  like  the  brutes  by  the  perfect 
freedom  of  divorce,  the  annihilation  of  delicacy,  and  the  prostra- 
tion of  moral  and  religious  restraints  1 

We  have  just  spoken  of  our  age,  in  this  connection,  as  an 
astonishing  age.  And  we  spoke  it  designedly.  It  does  as- 
tonish us,  every  6ve  years,  with  some  prodigious  problem  in 
human  action.  But  in  the  midst  of  our  profoundest  astonish- 
ment at  what  even  some  women  can  become,  we  wish  distinctly 
to  say,  that  we  are  neither  dismayed  nor  discouraged.  Nay,  we 
do  not  for  one  moment  waver  in  our  strong  belief,  that,  after  all, 
the  present  is  one  of  the  most  glorious  ages  the  world  bas  ever 
seen — the  most  prolific  of  good,  and  the  most  highly  fraught 
with  rational  and  joyous  hope  for  the  best  interests  of  humanity. 
And  even  the  wild  and  paradoxical  outbreakings,  both  in  prin- 
ciple and  action,  do  but  in  fact  confirm  this  joyous  hope.  It  is 
thus  that  the  history  of  man  and  of  Providence,  bids  us  inter- 
pret these  portentous  enigmas.  For  when,  since  man  has  been 
upon  the  earth,  has  there  ever  been  any  material  advance  in 
human  thought,  or  any  efficient  movement  for  human  welfare, 
either  for  time  or  eternity,  that  has  not  been  marked  and  veri- 
fied by  just  such  outbreakings  ?  At  the  coming  of  Christ,  the 
devils  were  let  loose  in  all  their  fury ;  and  their  legions  seemed 
clustered  from  the  four  winds,  and  all  swarming  in  Judea,  that 
focus,  for  the  time,  of  good  as  well  as  bad  action  and  doctrine. 
And  they  were  all  compelled,  too,  in  due  time,  to  bear  testiroo- 
ny  to  Christ !  It  is  at  once  an  illustration  and  a  type  of  the 
universal  fact.  And  then,  when  the  apostles  spread  abroad  the 
life-giving  Gospel,  everywhere  there  came  forth  heresies  in  dec- 
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trine  and  schisms  in  action,  more  monstrous  than  any/ we  now 
witness.     And  again,  at  the  great  era  of  light  when  the  protes- 
tant  rerormation  dawned,  no  arithmetic  can  compute  the  forms 
of  simultaneous  error  and  fanaticism,  that  started  into  being. 
And  women,  too,  then,  as  likewise  in  the  days  of  the  apostles, 
and  now,  were  found  "  asserting  their  rights  "  in  the  most  ab- 
surd and  fantastical  ways.     And,  puris  naiuralibusy  some  of 
them  paraded  the  streets  of  Miinster,  in  company  with  men, 
crying  we  are  the  naked  truth.     No  strange  thing,  then,  is  hap- 
pening to  us  now.     Such  people  caused  Luther,  and  Paul  be- 
fore him,  more  trouble  than  they  can   possibly  cause  us,  in  this 
age  of  greater  civilization.     We  therefore  see  no  occasion  for 
dismay ;  nor  for  decrying  our  period  as  a  retrograde  age  ;  nor 
yet  for  lifting  the  standard  of  uttra-conservatism,  as  some  in  their 
panic    seem  hastening  to  do.     The  pillars  of  heaven  are  not 
tottering.     Nor  can  the  female  preachers,  whether  of  right- 
eousness or  of  licentiousness,  shake  them.     We  need  not  recall 
all  our  energies  into  the  attitude  of  defence,  and  abandon  our 
aggressive  enterprises  against  the  kingdom  of  evil.     Neither  the 
apostles  nor  the  protestant  reformers  were  thus  frightened  into 
their  citadel.     The  church  need  not  stop  the  victorious  march 
of  her  volunteer  bands,  either  through  need  of  their  strength 
for  the  defence  of  her  walls,  or  through  a  feverish  panic,  lest, 
in  such  a  period,  they  should  wheel,  with  hostile  banners,  on  the 
holy  city  itself!    If  the  church  is  now  thus  frightened,  it  onlj 
proves  her  present  members  unworthy  of  the  glorious  age  in 
which  God  has  cast  their  lot.     But  the  many  cannot  be  thus 
frightened.     They  are  not  such  raw  recruits,  without  nerve  to 
stand,  or  without  science  to  interpret  the  history  of  the  past  or 
to  discern  the  signs  of  the  present  times.     The  ship  is  not 
foundering,  and  we  need  not  throw  overboard  our  most  weighty 
and  precious  things.     The  gale,  though  stiff,  is  but  wafting  her 
more  swiftly  to  her  haven. — Conservatism,  such  as  Paul's  and 
Luther's,  we  must  indeed  have.     But  u/rra-conservatism  we 
must  not  invoke,  at  such  a  time  ; — unless,  in  fact,  we  would  be 
babies — such  as  deserve,  and  such  as  will  assuredly  soon  feel 
the  leading;  strinc^s  of  their  sisters !    The  christian  women  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  enlightened,  modest,  amiable,  obedient 
even,  as  they  are  and  will  be,  will  not,  cannot,  ought  not,  to 
look  supinely  on  such  pusillanimity  as  this  in  the  leaders  of  the 
Lord's  host.     Let  the  church  retrograde  into  such  a  position, 
and  we  shall  soon  see  a  far  different  sort  of  women  from  any 
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that  we  or  the  christian  world  has  yet  seen,  crowding  the  stage 
of  public  action  ; — not,  we  would  trust,  to  clamor  about  fenale 
rights,  but  to  show  by  their  efficient  deeds,  in  some  way,  that 
they  cannot  see  a  world  sink  in  ruin,  without  attempting  some- 
thing. And  who  will  blame  them  for  this,  should  the  time 
come  when  the  very  '' stones  shall  cry  out  I"  If  good  men 
would  not  see  such  times,  and  make  them  too,  they  will  do 
well  to  ponder  the  whole  import  of  the  phrase  ^  christian 
prudence,"  till  they  see  that  it  is  often  much  more  imprudent  to 
do  nothing  J  than  to  press  on  in  a  course  of  good  action,  although 
that  course  must  be  exposed,  in  such  a  world  as  this,  to  some 
incidental  evils,  and  perhaps  great  evils.  Suddenly  to  stop,  or 
even  materially  to  change  the  characteristic  movements  of  an 
age,  would  be  often  as  perilous  as  it  is  impossible. 

We  have  dwelt  so  long  on  these  rather  important  matters  to 
the  present  moment,  that  we  have  now  but  scanty  time  in 
which  to  notice,  as  they  deserve,  the  other  kindred  principles 
contained  in  the  books  before  us. 

The  uniform  tendency  of  her  writings,  so  fer  as  we  have 
read  them,  is  directly  towards  the  rankest  infidelity.  She  even 
sneers  at  some  portions  of  the  Bible,  such  as  the  representation 
of  heaven  under  the  name  of  a  city.  Yet  she  just  as  uniformly 
professes  to  advocate  what  she  would  represent  as  the  very 
essence  and  life  of  a  truly  enlightened  Christianity.  She  takes 
Dr.  Priestley  as  her  oracle  among  the  departed  ;  and  Dr. 
Follen  she  regards  as  the  greatest  man  among  the  living.  Dr. 
Channing  she  praises  much  and  censures  somewhat,  and  would 
except  him  and  a  few  others  from  the  tremendous  inculpations 
which  she  deals  forth  on  certain  undesignated  unitarian  preach- 
ers in  the  region  of  Boston,  for  pretending  to  support  in  their 
pulpits  what  she  thinks  they  do  not  believe.  She  lectures 
them  smartly,  both  for  their  hypocrisy  and  their  cowardice  in 
not  carrying  their  people  forward  to  new  and  more  perfect  de- 
velopments of  the  unitarian  system,  and  a  more  complete 
emancipation  from  the  remnants  of  orthodox  reverence  and 
orthodox  modes  of  thought  and  action  in  respect  to  the  Bible 
and  the  ordinances  of  religion. 

"  I  was  told  a  great  deal  about  the  first  people  of  BosUm^^ 
she  says ;  "  which  is  perhaps  as  aristocratic,  vain,  and  vulgar  a 
city — as  any  in  the  world.  The  aristocracy  of  mere  wealth, — 
b  the  only  kind  of  vulgarity  I  saw  in  the  United  States.  Bos- 
ton is  the  bead  quarters  of  cant.     Notwitlistanding  its  superior 
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intelligence— >  there  is  an  extraordinary  and  most  pernicious 
union,  in  more  than  a  few  scattered  instances,  of  profligacy  and 
the  worst  kind  of  infidelity,  with  a  strict  religious  profession,  and 
an  outward  demeanor  of  remarkable  propriety.  As  regards  the 
cant,  I  believe  that  it  proceeds  chiefly  from  the  spirit  of  caste 
which  flourishes  in  a  society  which,  on  Sundays  and  holidays, 
professes  to  have^tfhred  it/'  We  know  not  liow  her  good 
unitarian  friends  will  relish  these  charges  of  infidelity,  hypocrisy^ 
and  CANT,  from  their  zealous  sister — wlio,  after  all,  does  not  so 
much  blame  the  infidelity  as  the  cowardice  in  shrinking  from  an 
open  profession  of  it. 

Her  views  and  feelings  in  regard  to  missions  and  other  labors 
of  christian  beneficence,  may  be  judged  of  from  the  following 
remarks,  in  her  account  of  the  fine  time  she  bad  among  the 
officers  and  soldiers  of  fort  Mackinaw,  on  the  lakes,  where  she 
learnt  something  about  the  Indians  and  the  mission  among 
tbem.  "  There  is  reason  to  think  that  the  mission  is  the  least 
satisfactory  part  of  the  establishment  on  the  island. — I  fear  that 
the  common  process  has  here  been  gone  through,  of  attempting 
to  take  from  the  savage  the  venerable  and  the  true,  and  to  force 
upon  him  something  else  which  is  to  him  neither  venerable  nor 
true."  This,  it  seems,  is  not  simply  the  fault  of  our  mission 
there,  it  is  "  the  common  process"  in  protestant  missions  thus 
Co  take  away  religious  truth  and  real  worship  from  the  savages. 
She  elsewhere  shows  herself  a  great  admirer  of  savage  life,  as 
the  French  infidels  were  before  her.  But  if  Christianity  in  any 
form  is  to  be  forced  upon  them,  she  thinks  the  popish  the  best. 
For  she  adds :  ''  The  English  and  the  Americans,  have  never 
succeeded  with  the  aborigines  so  well  as  the  French  [catholics  ;] 
and  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  clergy  have  been  a  much 
greater  blessing  to  them  than  the  traders !" — Nor  is  it  merely 
the  savages  that  are  injured  by  protestant  evangelization.  In 
her  other  book,  she  intimates  clearly  enough  her  admiration  of 
the  Chinese  worship  compared  with  our  bigotry  ;  but  we  have 
neither  time  nor  heart  to  present  the  case. 

By  the  way,  as  we  have  just  written  the  word  bigotry ^  and 
as  she  and  her  "  unitarian  friends"  are  pretty  liberal  in  their  use 
of  the  term,  we  are  reminded  of  what  we  intended  to  show  at 
some  length,  but  have  not  room  to  do  it,  viz.  that  we  know  of 
no  books  in  any  language  more  perfectly  embued  with  this 

Suality  than  the  two  at  the  head  of  this  article.     Johnson  de« 
nes  bigotry f  <<  blind  zeal,  prejudice ;  the  practice  of  a  bigot." 
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And  a  higotj  be  simply  tells  us,  *'  is  a  man  devoted  to  a  oeitaia 
party."  More  zealous  and  absolute  devotedness  to  party  and 
to  party  measures,  and  tbose  of  ttie  rankest  kind,  we  bave  never 
seen.  In  religion,  it  is,  (where  it  has  indeed  been  found  be- 
fore,) for  the  lowest  Unitarianism  ; — in  politics,  for  what  in 
France  was  called  jacobinism  ;— on  abolition  it  is,  for  "  tbe 
most  straitest  sect,"  and  the  most  unBincbkig  party  measures. 
Wo  betide  the  man  or  the  woman,  who  swerves  or  wavers  in 
any  one  of  these  matters.  He  can  possess  neither  talents  nor 
goodness.  If  this  is  not  bigotry,  neither  we  nor  the  lexicogn- 
phers  can  tell  what  the  thing  is — unless,  perchance,  it  be  a 
term  of  reproach  to  be  applied  exclusively  to  evangelical  and 
sober  people ! 

Dr.  Beecher,  as  we  have  before  intimated,  she  seems  to  re- 
gard as  about  the  worst  of  bigots.  He  opposes  the  catholics, 
and  does  not  promote  the  right  measures  for  emancipatioo,  and 
he  is  also  orthodox.  Nor  is  she  coiitent  with  repeatedly  pat- 
ting the  brand  on  his  forehead.  With  a  vengeance,  (though 
without  expressly  naming  them  in  the  passage),  she  visits  hb 
transgressions  on  his  daughters — ^whose  talents  and  energy  we 
should  at  least  have  supposed  would  shield  them  from  the  ant- 
tempi,  if  not  the  haired,  of  such  a  lover  of  female  energy  and 
enterprise. 

'^  Revivals  of  religion,"  she  of  course  abhors.  But  we  shall 
not  stop  to  quote  her  here. 

Nor  is  she  any  more  fond  of  the  christian  Sabbath  as  a  day  of 
worship.  We  must  hear  her  a  moment  on  this  vital  matter, 
though  she  has  a  pretty  doleful  story  to  tell,  before  she  gets 
through,  concerning  both  the  desire  and  ''  the  cowardice  "  of 
our  Miss  Sedgwick,  in  regard  to  destroying  that  prime  bulwark 
of  vital  religion  and  morality. 

"  The  asceticism  of  America  is  much  like  that  of  every  other 
place.  It  brings  religion  down  to  be  ceremonial ,  constrained,  anxioos, 
and  altogether  divested  of  its  free,  generous,  and  joyous  character. 
It  fosters  timid  selfishness  in  some ;  and  in  others  a  precise  propor- 
tion of  reckless  licentiousness.  Its  manifestations  in  Boston  are  as 
remarkable  as  in  the  strictest  of  Scotch  towns.  Youths  in  Boston, 
who  work  hard  all  the  week,  desire  fresh  air  and  exercise,  and  a 
sight  of  the  country,  oq  Sundays.  The  country  must  be  reached 
over  the  long  bridges  before-mentioned,  and  the  youths  must  ride  to 
obtain  their  object,  lliey  have  been  brought  up  to  think  it  a  sin  to 
teJce  a  ride  on  Sundays:  Once  having  yielded,  and  being  under  a 
sense  of  transgression  for  a  wholly  fictiuous  oflence,  they  rarely  4op 
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there.  They  next  join  parties  to  smoke,  and  perhaps  to  drink,  and 
80  on.  If  they  had  hut  heen  brought  up  to  know  that  the  Sabbath, 
like  all  times  and  seasons,  was  made  for  man,  and  not  man  for  the 
Sabbath ;  that  their  religion  is  in  their  state  of  mind,  and  not  in  the 
arrangement  of  their  day,  their  Sabbaths  would  most  probably  have 
been  spent  as  innocently  as  any  other  day. '^ — Vol.  ii.  p.  341. 

This  is  in  perfect  accordance  with  all  her  teaching  elsewhere, 
and  with  her  practice,  so  far  as  she  has  seen  fit,  (rather  osten- 
tatiously sometimes),  to  publish  it.  For  instance,  she  some- 
v^here  tells  us  bow,  on  a  Sabbath  when  in  a  steamboat  on  the 
Mississippi,  she  scorned  to  listen  to  a  sermon  which  a  minister  on 
board  was  preaching,  and  preferred  to  he  about  something 
else. — But  we  roust  return  to  the  same  page  again,  and  hear 
her  lecture  to  her  admired  and  bosom  friend,  Miss  Sedgwick,  of 
the  good  puritanic  town  of  Stockbridge,  Mass. 

'^  The  author  of  '  Home '  arranged  the  Sunday  in  her  book,  some- 
what differently  from  the  usual  custom ;  describing  the  family  whose 
home  she  pictured  as  spending  the  Sunday  af\ernoon  on  the  water,  afler 
a  laborious  week,  and  an  attendance  on  public  worship  in  the  morning. 
Religious  conversation  was  described  as  going  on  throughout  the  day. 
So  much  offence  was  taken  at  the  idea  of  a  Sunday  sail,  that  the  edi- 
tor of  the  book  requested  the  author  to  alter  the  chapter ;  the  first 
print  beins  proposed  to  be  cancelled.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  she  did 
alter  it  If  she  was  converted  to  the  popular  superstition,  (which 
could  scarcely  be  conceived),  no  more  is  to  be  said.  If  not,  it  was 
a  matter  of  principle  which  she  ought  not  to  have  yielded.  If  books 
are  to  be  altered,  an  author^s  convictions  to  be  unrepresented,  to 
avoid  shocking  religious  prejudices,  there  is  a  surrender,  not  only  of 
the  author's  noblest  prerogative,  but  of  his  highest  duly." — p.  341. 
Note. 

How  Miss  Sedgwick  will  relish  this  severe  castigation  and 
this  more  tremendous  breach  of  conGdence  in  revealing  a  bad 
secret  which  it  had  cost  so  much  trouble  and  money  to  suppress, 
and  all  this,  by  a  bosom  friend  whom  she  had  so  long  welcomed 
in  her  village  and  at  her  home,  we  are  not  able  to  decide.  We 
hope  the  loss  of  character,  in  the  eye  of  her  own  New  England, 
will  not  make  her  quite  as  reckless  in  her  own  future  conduct  or 
writings,  as  the  Boston  Sabbath-breakers  become  by  their  ex- 
posure on  the  bridges.  If  so,  we  must  tremble  at  the  appear- 
ance of  her  next  book.  But  how  could  Miss  M.  be  so  incon- 
sistent with  the  principle  she  had  just  notk^ed  so  strongly — and 
how  could  she  be  so  ungrateful  and  cruel  toward  her  admired 
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and  confidential  friend,  as  thus  to  expose  and  thus  to  tempi 
her ! — Or  are  we  to  understand  all  this,  and  all  her  revelations 
respecting  her  Boston  friends,  as  only  a  sound  and  integral  part 
of  that  improved  code  of  human  intercourse  between  Sabbath- 
breakers,  which  is  to  take  the  place  of  Grod's  law  ? 

However  plausible  may  be  the  arguments,  in  some  cases,  tot 
the  violation  of  the  Sabbath,  and  however  insidious  the  attacks 
of  those  who  hate  its  restraints,  we  confess  we  can  r^ard  the 
unblushing  authors  of  such  attacks,  in  no  other  light  than  that  of 
the  most  dangerous  enemies  to  human  society  on  earth,  and  hu- 
man felicity  hereafter.  Send  young  people  off  on  a  Sabbath 
excursion  of  pleasure,  by  land  or  water,  and  it  matters  little  that 
you  set  them  to  conversing  on  religion.  It  will  at  best  be  bat 
a  blind-fold  to  their  consciences — if  it  be  not  in  fact  such  con- 
versation as  we  find  in  the  book  before  us,  and  fitted  only  to 
poison  the  very  life  of  all  conscience. — And  then  for  womem 
openly  to  preach  the  desecration  of  the  Sabbath  ;  tmnnen,  who 
owe  to  the  benign  and  humanizing  influence  of  the  Puritan  Sab- 
bath, all  the  elevation  they  enjoy  in  England  and  this  country 
above  their  degraded  sisters  of  continental  Europe  and  the  rest 
of  the  world ;  for  tromen,  thus  fostered  and  blessed  by  such  a 
Sabbath,  to  lead  the  very  van  for  its  destruction,  is  but  another 
instance  where  fact  surpasses  fiction  and  belies  the  common 
principles  of  our  rational  nature. 

But  there  are  other  most  serious  changes  in  morals  and  reli- 
gion, with  which  this  reforming  law-giver  proposes  to  usber  in 
the  new  reign  of  perfect  freedom.  The  few  we  can  stand  to 
notice,  respect  chiefly  the  clergy,  and  their  modes  of  influence. 
She  lauglis  at  their  '  scruples  about  playing  cards,  and  at  that 
"  Boston  prudery"  which  prevents  their  attending  the  theatre.' 
**  The  clergy  should  dance,  like  others,  as  they  have  the  same 
kind  of  bodies  to  be  animated,  and  of  minds  to  be  exhilarated." 
She  would  have  them  change  their  whole  demeanor,  and  min- 
gle in  all  the  gaities  of  fashionable  life.  Their  present  influence, 
she  thinks  most  baneful.  She  would  also  have  them  mingle  in 
all  the  political  strifes  of  the  day.  '  Nay,  they  must  engage 
eagerly  in  worldly  pursuits.  And  that  for  the  very  purpose  of 
making  them  like  other  worldly  men,  and  no  longer  bigoted 
fools.'  '*  The  ascetic  practice  of  taking  care  of  one  aniAfaer's 
morals,"  and  of  minister's  taking  care  of  them  as  they  do, 
alarms  her  exceedingly,  and  she  is  dad  to  find  at  least  one  min- 
ister to  join  her  in  devising  a  remedy. 
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**  A  most  liberal-minded  dergyman,  a  man  as  democratic  in  his 
religion,  and  as  genial  in  his  charity,  as  any  layman  in  the  land, 
remarked  to  me  one  day  on  the  existence  of  this  strong  religious 
sensibility  in  the  children  of  the  Pilgrims,  and  asked  me  what  I 
thought  should  be  done  to  cherish  and  enlarge  it,  we  having  been 
alarming  each  other  with  the  fear  that  it  would  be  exasperated  by 
the  prevalent  superstition,  and  become  transmuted,  in  the  next 
generation,  to  something  very  unlike  religious  sensibility.  We  pro- 
posed great  changes  in  domestic  and  social  habits:  less  fohnal 
reliffious  observance  in  families,  and  more  genial  interest  in  the 
intellectual  provinces  of  religion :  more  rational  promotion  of  health, 
by  living  according  to  the  laws  of  nature,  which  ordain  bodily  exer- 
cise and  mental  refreshment  We  proposed  that  new  temptations 
to  walking,  driving,  boating,  etc.  should  be  prepared,  and  the  de* 
lights  of  natural  scenery  laid  open  much  more  freely  than  they  are ; 
that  social  amusements  of  everv  kind  should  be  encouraged,  and  all 
religious  restraints  upon  speech  and  action  removed  :  in  short,  that 
spontaneousness  should  be  reverenced  and  approved  above  all 
thiii^,  whatever  form  it  may  take." — p.  345. 

**  Symptoms  of  the  breakmg  out  of  the  true  genial  spirit  of  liberty 
were  continually  delighting  me.  A  Unitarian  clergyman,  complain- 
ing of  the  superstition  of  the  body  to  which  he  belonged,  while  they 
were  perpetually  referring  to  their  comparative  fre^om,  observed, 
^*  We  are  so  bent  on  standing  fast  in  our  liberty,  that  we  don^t  get 
on."  Another  remarked  upon  an  eulogy  bestowed  on  some  one 
as  a  man  and  a  Christian  :  '^  as  if,"  said  the  speaker,  '^  the  Christian 
were  the  climax !  as  if  it  were  not  much  more  to  be  a  man  than  a 
Christian !"— p.  346. 

What  a  revealer  of  the  secrets  of  some  of  the  clergy !  Let 
us  now  see  what  she  says  of  the  clergy  as  a  mass. 

**  The  Amerk»n  clergy  are  the  most  backward  and  timid  class  in 
the  society  in  whk;h  they  live ;  self-exiled  from  the  great  moral 
questions  of  the  time  ;  the  least  informed  with  true  knowledg:e ;  the 
least  efficient  in  virtuous  action  ;  the  least  conscious  of  that  christian 
and  republican  freedom  which,  as  the  native  atmosphere  of  piety 
and  holiness,  it  is  their  prime  duty  to  cherish  and  diffuse." — p.  358. 

'*  Seeing  what  I  have  seen,  I  can  come  to  no  other  conclusion  than 
that  the  most  guilty  class  of  the  community  in  regard  to  the  slavery 
question  at  present  is,  not  the  slave-holding,  nor  even  the  mercantile, 
but  the  clerical :  the  most  guilty,  because  not  only  are  they  not 
blinded  by  life-long  custom  and  prejudge,  nor  by  pecuniary  interest, 
but  they  profess  to  spend  their  lives  in  the  study  of  moral  relations, 
and  have  pledged  themselves  to  declare  the  whole  counsel  of  God." 

— P- 
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About  all  the  good  Miss  Martineau  thinks  the  deigj  can  do, 
is  to  preach  such  things  as  abolitionism  and  women's  rights ; 
and  these,  alas,  they  will  not  do.  In  the  notice  we  have  oc- 
casionally taken  of  this  woman's  abolition  principles,  it  will  not 
be  understood  that  we  design  at  all  to  meddle  with  this  question 
as  a  party  matter  among  ourselves.  She  as  a  foreigner  seems 
to  suppose,  (absurdly  enough,)  that  all  who  oppose  a  certain 
set  of  measures  for  abolition,  are  either  hostile  or  cold  towards 
the  cause  of  emancipation. 

Though  she  considers  '^  the  American  clergy  the  least  in- 
formed with  true  knowledge,"  still,  so  far  as  re^io/UM  science 
is  concerned,  the  acting  pastors  are  spoiled  by  knowing  too 
much.  They  should  know  nothing  of  it.  "  The  scientific 
study  and  popular  administration  of  religion,"  she  mournfully 
says, ''  have  not  only  been  confided  to  the  same  persons,  but 
actually  mixed  up  and  confounded  in  the  heads  and  hands  of 
those  persons."  She  would  have  a  few  recluses  study  the 
doctrines  of  religion,  though  it  would  unfit  them  for  the  pastoral 
work.  But  the  pastors,  the  preachers  of  religion,  (or  rather  of 
politics,)  should  study  the  politics  and  the  exciting  topics  of  the 
day, — should  know  how  to  play  at  cards,  and  to  dance,  and  to 
grace  the  drawing  rooms  ; — but  should  not  dream  of  entering 
the  chamber  of  sickness,  or  the  house  of  mourning,  except  it  be 
the  hovel  of  extreme  poverty !  She  ridicules  a  minister  for  at- 
tempting to  console  a  bereaved  mother;  but  we  must  omit  the 
passage  and  give  only  the  following  short  one. 

^'  Over  those  who  consider  the  cler^  ^  faithful  guardians,^  their 
influence,  as  far  as  it  is  professional,  is  bad  :  as  far  as  it  is  that  of 
friendship  or  acquaintanceship,  it  is  according  to  the  characters  of 
the  men.  I  am  disposed  to  think  ill  of  the  e&cts  of  the  practice  of 
parochial  visiting,  except  in  cases  of  poor  and  afflicted  persons,  who 
liave  little  other  resource  of  human  sympathy.  I  cannot  enhuge 
upon  the  disu^reeable  subject  of  the  devotion  of  the  ladies  to  lbs 
clergy.  I  believe  there  is  no  liberal-minded  minister  who  does  vxA 
see,  and  too  sensibly  feel,  the  evil  of  women  being  driven  back 
upon  religion  as  a  resource  against  vacuity ;  and  of  there  being  a 
professional  class  to  administer  it.  Some  of  the  most  sensible  and 
religious  elderiy  women  I  know  in  America  speak,  with  a  strength 
which  evinces  strong  conviction,  of  the  mischief  to  their  sex  of 
ministers  entering  the  profession  young  and  poor,  and  with  a  great 
enthusiasm  for  parochial  vishin^.  Tliere  is  no  very  wide  difierenoa 
between  the  auricular  confession  of  the  catholic  church,  and  the 
spiritual  confidence  reposed  in  ministers  the  most  devoted  to  viaitiiig 
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their  flocks.  Enoiij^h  may  be  seen  in  the  religious  periodicals  of 
America  about  the  help  women  sive  to  youn^  ministers  by  the 
needle,  by  raising  subscriptions,  and  by  more  toilsome  labors  than 
they  should  be  allowed  to  undergo  in  such  a  cause.^^ — p.  363. 

The  influence  of  the  isolated  clergy,  she  tells  us,  is  "  con- 
fined to  the  weak  members  of  society,  women  and  superstitious 
men."  And  not  only  does  she  despise  the  weak  women  Tor 
their  friendliness  to  ministers,  but  she  ridicules  them  for  reading 
the  Bible  as  they  do.  '^  I  saw  women — laboring  at  their  New 
Testament,  reading  superstitiously  a  daily  portion  of  that  which 
was  already  too  familiar  to  the  ear  to  leave  any  genuine  and 
lasting  impression,  thus  read." 

Nor  is  it  merely,  nor  perhaps  chiefly,  the  orthodox  clergy 
that  she  has  in  view,  as  the  Unitarians  were  the  men  of  whom 
she  knew  most. 

"  The  fearful  and  disgraceful  mistake  about  the  true  nature  of  the 
clerical  ofiice, — the  supposition  that  it  consists  in  adapting  the  truth 
to  the  minds  of  the  hearers, — is  already  producing  its  effect  in 
thinning  the  churches,  and  impelling  the  people  to  find  an  adminis- 
tration of  religion  better  suited  to  theu*  need.  The  want  of  faith  in 
other  men  and  in  principles,  and  the  superabundant  faith  m  them- 
selves, shown  in  this  notion  of  pastoral  duty,  (which  has  been  actually 
preached,  as  well  as  pleaded  in  private,)  are  so  conspicuous,  as  to 
need  no  further  exposure.  The  history  of  priesthoods  may  be  re- 
ferred to  as  an  exhibition  of  its  consequences.  I  was  struck  at  first 
with  an  advocacy  of  ordinances  among  some  of  the  Unitarian 
clergy,  which  I  was  confident  must  go  beyond  their  own  belief.  I 
was  told  that  a  great  point  was  made  of  them,  (not  as  observances 
but  as  ordinances,)  because  the  public  mind  required  them.  I  saw  a 
minister  using  vehement  and  unaccustomed  action,  (of  course  wholly 
inappropriate,)  in  a  pulpit  not  his  own ;  and  was  told  that  that  set  of 
people  required  plenty  of  action  to  be  assured  the  preacher  was  in 
earnest.'* — ^p.  357. 

What  will  her  Unitarian  brethren  say  of  these  revelations  of 
their  hypocrisy  ?  Again, 

"My  final  impression  is,  that  religion  is  best  administered  in 
America  by  the  personal  character  of  the  most  virtuous  members  of 
society,  out  of  the  theological  profession :  and  next,  by  the  acts  and 
preachings  of  the  memt^rs  of  that  profession  who  are  the  most 
secular  in  their  habits  of  m'md  and  life.  The  exclusively  clerical  are 
the  worst  enemies  of  Christianity,  except  the  vicious.^' — ^p.  364. 

Nor  are  we  yet  at  the  bottom.     *  Beneath  this  lowest  depth, 
there  is  still  a  lower  deep.*     All  cannot  be  accomplished  in  % 
Vol.  XII.  No.  32«  68 
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day ;  and  therefore  she  is  at  the  trouble  of  teiBng  bow  tbe 
clergy  should  be  reformed  and  rendered  more  harmtess,  so  long 
as  clergy  and  churches  are  still  to  be  borne  as  an  incubus  oo 
society  • 

Bui  when  the  regirnen  of  women  shall  have  fully  come, 
(perhaps  old  John  Knox,  himself  would  not  now  dare  to  call  it 
'Mhe  al)ominahle  regiment  of  \\ omen/')  when  that  illustrious 
era  of  liberty  and  equality,  shall  arrive,  if  not  before,  all  church- 
es are  to  be  disbanded  1  And  the  gospel  ministry  is  to  be  an- 
nihilated !  "  The  worst  enemies  of  Christianity"  and  of  man, 
will  cease  from  the  face  of  the  whole  earth.  For,  slie  con- 
tinues, 

*^The  fault  is  not  in  the  Voluntary  System;  for  the  case  is 
equally  bad  on  both  sides  the  Atlantic  :  and  an  EstaUisbroent  like 
the  English  does  little  more  than  superadd  the  danger  of  a  carelesSf 
ambitious,  worldly  clergy,  in  the  richer  priests  of  the  church,  and 
an  overworked  and  ill-recompensed  set  of  working  clergy.  The 
evil  lies  in  a  superstition  which  no  establishment  can  ever  obviate; 
in  the  superstition,  to  use  the  words  of  an  American  clergyman,  ^  of 
believing  that  religion  is  something  else  than  goodness.'^  Prom 
this  it  arises  that  an  ecclesiastical  profession  still  exists ;  not  for  the 
study  of  theological  science,  (which  is  quite  reasonable,)  but  for  the 
dispensing  of  goodness.  From  this  it  arises  that  ecclesiastical 
goodness  is  practically  separated  from  active  personal  and  social 
goodness.  From  this  it  arises  that  the  yeomanry  of  America,  those 
who  are  ever  in  the  presence  of  God*s  high  priest.  Nature,  and  out 
of  the  worldly  competitions  of  a  society  sophisticated  with  super- 
stition, are  perpetually  in  advance  of  the  rest  of  the  community  on 
the  great  moral  questions  of  the  time,  while  the  clergy  are  in  the 
rear. 

^^  What  must  be  done  ?  The  machinery  of  administration  mint 
be  changed.  The  people  bave  been  brought  up  to  suppose  that 
they  saw  Christianity  in  their  ministers.  The  first  consequence  of 
this  mistake  was,  that  Christianity  was  extensively  misunderstood ; 
as  it  still  is.  The  trying  moral  conflicts  of  tlie  time  are  acting  as  a 
test.  The  people  are  rapidly  discovering  that  the  supposed  faithful 
mirror  is  a  grossly  refracting  medium  ;  and  the  blessed  consequence 
will  be,  that  they  will  look  at  the  object  for  themselves,  declining 
any  medium  at  all.  The  clerical  profession  is  too  hard  and  too 
perilous  a  one,  too  little  justifiable  on  the  ground  of  principle,  too 
much  opposed  to  the  spirit  of  the  gospel,  to  outlive  long  the  mdivid- 
uai  research  imo  religion,  to  which  the  faults  of  the  clergy  are  daily 
impelling  the  people. 

^^  To  what  then  must  we  meantime  trust  for  religion  ? — ^To  the 
administration  of  God,  and  the  heart  of  man.    Has  not  God  his  own 
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ways,  unlike  our  ways,  of  teaching  when  man  misteaches  ?  It  is 
worth  travelling  in  tl^  wild  west,  away  from  churches  and  priests, 
to  see  how  religion  springs  up  in  the  pleasant  woods,  and  is  nour- 
ished by  the  wmds  and  tlw  star-light.  The  child  on  the  grass  is  not 
alone  in  listening  for  God^s  tramp  on  the  floor  of  his  creation.  We 
are  all  children,  ever  so  listening.^' — ^pp.  364,  366. 

*^  The  dignity  of  theological  study  arises  from  its  being  subservi* 
ent  to  the  administration  of  religion.  The  last  was  Christ^s  own 
office  ;  the  highest  which  can  be  discharged  by  man  :  so  high  as  to 
indicate  that  when  its  dignity  is  fully  understood,  it  will  be  confided 
to  the  hands  of  no  class  of  men.  Theologians  there  will  probably 
always  be ;  but  no  man  will  be  a  priest  in  those  days  to  come  when 
every  man  will  be  a  worshipper." — p.  831. 

Thus  it  is  that  she  closes  her  first  and  chief  work  on 
America  1  The  other  work  is  a  hasty  after  piece,  designed  to 
give  Europeans  some  clearer  views  of  the  routes  she  took  and 
the  things  she  saw  here  ;  and  is  a  much  feebler  performance. 
Her  descriptions  of  scenery  are  poor,  being  confused  and  indis- 
tinct. 

Should  any  blame  us  for  a  want  of  delicacy  in  treating  the 
performance  of  a  woman  in  the  way  we  have  done,  we  would 
ask  them  just  to  run  their  eye  over  our  pages  again,  and  see  if 
we  have  used  any  hard  epithets,  or  have  been  guilty  of  any 
other  indelicacy  than  that  of  suflfering  her  to  speak  for  herself 
through  these  pages.  On  this  last  point,  we  confess  we  have 
felt  some  misgivings ;  nor  could  we  have  sufifered  her  thus  to 
speak,  had  we  not  hoped,  as  we  still  do  hope,  that  it  may  prove 
a  timely  warning  to  such,  (if  there  be  any,)  as  may  need  warn- 
ing in  respect  to  following  in  the  train  of  measures  which  she 
commends  for  the  attainment  of  equal  rights  and  human  felicity 
on  earth.  We  wish  them  to  look,  as  she  does,  at  the  system 
as  one  grand  and  connected  whole,  and  then  to  judge  of  all  its 
parts,  and  of  its  authors. 

In  closing,  we  must  be  allowed  to  remind  our  readers  of  what 
we  intimated  at  the  beginning,  that  we  have  not  undertaken  to 
review  Miss  Martineau's  works  as  a  whole.  Our  chief  object 
has  been,  to  present  the  moral  and  religious  aspect  of  the 
works  before  us.  It  has  been  a  painful  task.  But  in  the  dis- 
cbarge of  this  delicate  and  rather  perilous  duty,  it  has  been  our 
constant  aim,  to  render  ample  honor  to  the  better  half  of  crea- 
tion ;  and  not  only  so,  but  to  do  what  lies  in  pur  power  to  rescue 
them  from  the  opprobrium  that  must  practically  accrue  to  their 
general  character  from  such  examples  as  the  one  which  has  now 
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been  glaring  berore  the  world.  To  show  that  this  is  mn  a  fiur 
sample — to  guard  against  its  baleful  efl^ts-— and  to  give  timidy 
warning  against  its  imitation,  we  hope  will  not  prove  a  oseles 
labor,  however  inglorious.  Much  more  congenial  would  it  have 
been  to  our  feelings,  to  call  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  some 
among  the  many  bright  pages  in  these  books — ^pages  deeply 
frought  with  interest,  and  oUen  highly  flattering  to  American 
feeling.  But  the  moral  bearing  of  the  whole,  has  ruined  tba 
whole.  A  mind  of  uncommon  power,  hot  with  the  fanaticism 
of  infidel  and  visionary  politics,  and  blindly  hastening  to  precipi- 
tate society  into  the  gulf  of  licentiousness,  is  among  the  sad- 
dest spectacles  since  the  fall  of  mother  Eve, 


ARTICLE  VII. 
Wbat  weke  the  Views  entertained  bt  the  Ea&lt  Re* 

TORMERS  ON  THE  DoCTRINES    OF    JcTSTiri CATION,  FaITH, 

AND  THE  Active  Obedience  of  Christ? 

By  Rar.  B.  W.  Landu,  J«ir«rionTilIe,  Pa.    [Cooelodad  froa  page  197.] 

^  III.  Views  of  the  Reformers  on  the  Obedience  of  Christ. 

On  this  topic  our  position  is  that  even  if  those  who  have 
been  complained  of  as  unsound  in  the  faith*  had  denied  the  im- 

*  The  following  extracts  will  afford  tiie  reader  a  brief  view  of  ibe 
controversy  which  now  exists  in  relation  to  this  subject,  and  of  the 
importance  which  is  attached  to  it  by  many.  Dr.  Jtinkin's  ninth 
charge  against  Mr.  Barnes  is  in  these  words :  '*  Mr.  Barnes  denies  that 
the  righteousness,  i.  e.  the  active  obedience  of  Christ  to  the  law,  is  im- 
puted to  his  people  for  their  justification  ;  so  ihnt  they  are  righteous 
in  the  eye  of  the  law,  and  therefore  justified."  This  charge  be  en* 
deuvors  to  establish  by  various  quotations  from  Mr.  Barneses  book ; 
upon  which,  among  other  remarks,  he  speaks  as  follows : — ''The  si- 
lence of  this  book  of  Notes  on  the  subject  of  ChristV  rigbteoitsnew, 
(i.  e.  his  active  obedience,)  lieing  imputed  to  his  (>eople  for  their  justi- 
fication, gives  ground  to  a  strong  presumption  that  the  doctrine  is  re- 
jected by  its  author.  To  this  I  know  it  will  be  objected,  that  it  is 
bard  to  condemn  a  man  for  what  he  does  not  say.    Mr.  Barnes  was 
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putation  of  Christ's  active  obedience,  they  might  still  hold  the 
very  same  views  of  the  doctrine  of  Justification,  which  were 

bound,  in  expounding  this  Epistle,  to  make  the  doctrine  of  the  impu- 
ted righteousness  of  Christ,  and  particularly  hia  active  obedience^  the 
prominent  feature  of  hii  work.  In  a  thousand  texts  it  is  clearly  stated 
that  righteousness  is  the  title  to  life :  righteousnets  the  actual  and  active 
obedience  to  laWjtmd  salvation,  are  united  as  antecedent  and  consequent'* 
— '*Tum  back  to  the  quotation  from  p.  ] 27.  There  is  the  whole 
eommeni  on  the  phrase  'By  the  ohedience  of  one.'  On  which  a  real 
Calvinistic  Preshyterian  would  have  given  his  heart  full  flow,  and  let 
his  pen  run  rampant  But  there  you  have  it,  text  and  comment,  in 
five  brief  lines.  Now  I  ask.  Why  this  brevity  ?  Why  is  that  hy 
which  many  are  made  righteous,  dismissed  so  cavalierly  P  Why  is 
this,  which  he  admits  stands  opposed  to  the  disobedience  of  Adam, 
hurried  out  of  sight  ?  If  it  stands  opposed,  is  it  not  the  opposite  of 
Adam's  disobedince  ?  And  what  is  the  opposite  of  disobedience  ? 
18  it  not  obedience  ?  and  what  is  disobedience  hut  want  of  conformi- 
ty with  law  ?  Must  not  then  the  obedience  which  is  the  opposite  of 
this  be  conformity  with  law  ? — active  eompltance !  Oh !  how  could 
my  brother  shut  his  eyes  against  this  most  glorious  point  of  gosfiel 
truth  ? — a  point  on  which  all  the  bright  rays  of  the  Sun  of  righteous- 
ness converge  to  a  focus,  that  might  make  the  eyes  of  an  archangel 
blench  ;  and  shrivel  like  a  parched  scroll,  the  entire  legions  of  lost 
spirits  who  can  never  say  through  grace,  'The  Lord  is  my  righteous- 
ness.' But  so  it  is.  Admitting  the  truth  that  the  obedience  of  the 
on€  is  Christ's,  and  that  it  includes  his  entire  work,  he  tries  to  turn  it 
off,  by  quoting  Phil.  2:  3, '  He — became  obedient  unto  death' — italicis- 
ing obedient  to  make  the  reader  think  that  all  Christ's  work  consisted 
in  suffering.  Ah  !  this  Parthian  arrow  is  not  medicated  with  Prea- 
byterian  oil."     See  Vindication,  pp.  122—130. 

To  this  charge  Mr.  Barnes  replies  as  follows :  **  My  general  plea  is, 
that  the  charge  is  not  sustained  by  the  imssnges  which  are  quoted 
from  my  book.  The  charge  is  that  I  have  denied  that '  the  active 
obedience  of  Christ  is  imputed  to  his  people  for  their  justification  ; 
and  is  followed  by  an  ittferenee  of  Dr.  Junkin  from  this,  that  I  also 
deny  that  they  'are  righteous  in  the  sight  of  the  law.'  In  regani  to 
this  I  oliserve,  1.  That  the  charge  is  not  that  I  denied  that  the  l>ene- 
fiis  of  the  work  of  Christ  are  imputed  to  men,  or  that  they  were  justi- 
fied on  account  of  what  he  had  done.  So  explicit  were  my  repented 
declarations  on  this  subject,  that  it  was  not  possible  to  allege  that  I 
denied  this.  2.  I  have  not  denied  that  the  active  obedience  of  Christ 
is  imputed  to  his  people.  3.  I  have  not  denied  that  his  people  are 
*  righteous  in  the  sight  of  the  law,  and  therefore  justified.'  This  is 
another  of  the  injurious  and  unfounded  inferences  which  Dr.  Junkin 
has  felt  himself  at  liberty  to  charge  me  with  holding.     In  the  very 
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entertained  by  all  the  first  Reformers  witboat  one  sditary  ex- 
ception. They  all,  with  unanimous  consent,  affirmed  tbe  phun, 
simple,  scriptural  doctrine  to  be,  that  we  are  justified  by  tbe 
death  of  Christ,  when  on  account  of  it  (cum  propter  earn  is  tbe 
ever-recurring  expression)  we  have  obtained  the  forgiveness  of 
sins.  If  then  the  charge  were  substantiated,  that  certain  breth- 
ren do  really  reject  the  imputation  of  Christ's  active  obedience 
for  justification,  it  would  still  furnish  not  one  particle  of  proof 
that  they  have  abandoned  the  articulus  iiamtis  vtl  cademiu  ec- 
cUsiae. 

The  question  in  relation  to  this  topic,  was  actually  tmiaiown 
to  the  church  until  after  the  death  of  Calvin.  It  was,  by  some 
obscure  individuals,  started  about  A.  D.  1564;  and  drew  after 
it  the  query,  whether  justification  consisted  in  pardon  only  ;  to- 
gether with  a  host  of  similar  questions.  For  a  long  time  after 
it  was  started  it  received  but  little  attention.  Dr.  Pareus  de- 
clared it  to  be  a  question  which  called  forth  "  more  of  danger- 
ous speculation,  than  of  solid  truth,  and  more  of  leamiug  than 
of  faitli."*  About  the  year  1570,  it  was  introduced  at  Wittero- 
berg,  but  it  seems  to  have  died  away  because  no  one  appeared 
to  regard  it  as  a  subject  worthy  of  serious  consideration.  Pirior 
to  this  time,  however,  no  eminent  writer  among  tbe  relbrroers 
notices  the  distinction.  They  content  themselves  with  saying, 
as  above  remarked,  that  we  are  justified  by  tbe  death  of  Christ, 
when  on  account  of  it  we  have  forgiveness  of  sin.f 


paaaagea  which  he  limi  quoted,  I  hare  affirmed  tbe  coDtraiy.'*    Sea 
Defence^  pp.  255 — 257. 

In  the  Minutes  of  the  General  Aisembly  of  1837,  in  relation  to  tbe 
same  charge,  those  who  were  considered  as  entertaining  views  aimihr 
to  those  of  Mr.  Banies,  made  the  following  disclaimer :  **  All  helievcia 
are  justified,  not  on  the  ground  of  personal  merit,  but  solely  on  tbe 
ground  of  the  obedience  and  death,  or,  in  other  words,  the  righteous 
ness  of  Christ.  And  while  that  righteousoesa  does  not  becooie  thein^ 
in  the  sense  of  a  literal  transfer  of  personal  qualities  and  merit ;  yet, 
from  respect  to  it,  God  can,  and  does  treat  them  aa  if  they  were  right- 
eous."   See  Protest^  pp.  461—486. 

*  **  Plus  periculosae  suhtilitatis,  qoam  aolidae  veritatis :  plosque  ie* 
genii  quam  fidei." 

f  Protestants  should  be  careful  on  this  subject  lest  when  they  ob- 
ject against  the  pope's  making  new  articles  of  faith  (statuere  articolos 
fidei)  the  argument  be  retorted.  For  in  the  instance  before  us,  and 
in  the  others  above  noticed,  we  have  aeen,  in  the  lapae  of  two  eeatn- 
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Subsequently,  however,  when  the  French  Synod  manifested 
a  good  deal  of  zeal  on  the  subject ;  and  after  it  had  by  a  vote 
decided  what  was  orthodox  in  relation  to  it ;  the  distinction  was 
more  generally  considered  by  theologians,  in  their  writings,  as 
we  shall  remark  hereafter.  This  Synod  distinguished  itself,  by 
the  great  anxiety  it  evinced  to  have  the  distinction  regarded. 
It  wrote  to  all  the  eminent  schools  and  academies ;  and  even 
to  many  learned  individuals,  pressing  the  subject  upon  their  at- 
tention. But  the  writings  of  Gomar  have  done  more  to  en- 
stamp  it  with  the  features  of  Calvinism,  than  those  of  all  his 
cu>ntemporaries.  He  was  likewise  perpetually  inculcating  the 
distinction  upon  the  minds  of  his  pupils ;  and  as  one  of  his 
friends  very  sagely  remarks,  *'  correcting  the  opposite  errors 
found  scattered  «bout  even  in  the  writings  of  great  men,"  (in 
magnorura  etiam  virorum  scriptis  s parses  ])  that  is,  he  became 
the  Index  Expurgatorius  of  the  Reformation.  For  the  pains 
which  he  took  on  this  subject,  however,  he  was  by  the  primi- 
tive school  of  Calvinists  styled  by  the  ungracious  appellation  of 
an  innovator.  Whether  this  charge  was  without  foundation^ 
the  reader  will  determine  for  himself  presently. 

As  the  principle  embraced  in  the  topic  now  before  us,  is  so 
interwoven  with  the  two  preceding,  that  it  is  extremely  difficult 
to  separate  them,  the  reader  will  excuse  us,  if  the  quotations 
which  we  now  make  should  sometimes  express  views  similar  to 
those  presented  in  the  preceding  sections  of  this  article. 

For  reasons  before  expressed  we  deem  it  unnecessary  to  go 
into  a  detailed  examination  of  the  views  of  the  original  reform- 
ers. We  shall  conBne  our  attention  principally  to  those  who 
lived  and  wrote  after  the  distinction  referred  to  began  to  be 
made. 

The  language  of  the  6r$t  reformers  on  this  subject  was  in  en- 
tire unison  with  that  of  the  primitive  church  ;  of  Austin,  for 
instance,  who  says, ''  Our  sanctuary  is  the  pardon  of  sins,  which 
is  to  be  justiBed  by  his  blood.  When  the  Father  is  displeased 
with  us,  he  considers  the  death  of  his  Son  and  is  reconciled. 
My  entire  hope  is  in  the  death  of  my  Lord.  His  death  is  my 
MERIT,  my  REFUGE,  my  SALVATION,  my  LIFE,  and  my  resur- 
rection.*   This  is  the  uniform  lanouage  of  the  first  reformers 

ries,  that  non-casential  points  of  doctrine  have  expanded  into  artielM 
of  faith  in  every  sense  of  the  word. 

•  Forthe  origioal,  lee  Vol.  Xl.  p.  454. 
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without  exception.  In  proof  of  this  it  will  be  necessaiy  only  to 
quote  the  language  of  Calvin,  and  a  few  confessions.  Our 
other  references  shall  be  to  divines  of  a  later  date. 

I.  We  begin  with  Calvin,  After  quoting  with  approbatioa 
the  following  passages  from  Hilary,  *'  the  crossy  the  death,  and 
the  descent  of  Christ  into  hades,  art  our  life ;"  and  *'  The  Sod 
of  God  is  in  hades,  but  roan  is  brought  back  again  to  Heaven,"* 
he  goes  on  again  to  speak  as  follows :  '^  Therefore,  although 
we  possess  in  the  death  of  Christ  the  entire  accomplishment  of 
our  salvation^  because  by  it  we  are  reconciled  to  God,  the  law 
satisfied,  the  curse  taken  away,  and  the  punishment  endured ; 
yet  we  affirm  that  it  is  not  by  his  death,  but  by  his  resurrection 
that  we  are  born  again  unto  a  lively  hope,  (1  Pet.  1: 3.)  as  he 
appeared  the  conqueror  of  death  by  rising  again ;  so  the  victory 
of  our  faith  is  stayed  upon  his  resurrection  :  or,  as  it  b  better 
expressed  in  the  words  of  Paul,  when  he  says.  He  died  for  our 
sins,  he  was  raised  again  for  our  justification,  Rom.  4:  25.  As 
if  he  had  said,  sin  was  taken  away  by  his  death,  righteousness 
was  renewed  and  restored  by  his  resurrection.  For  bow  could 
he  have  liberated  us  from  death,  by  dying,  if  be  himself  bad 
yielded  to  death  ?  How  could  he  have  purchased  victory  far 
us,  if  he  had  fallen  in  the  conflict  ?  Wherefore  we  thus  pro- 
cure the  material  of  our  own  salvation  between  the  death  and 
the  resurrection  of  Christ :  because,  by  the  former  bis  sin  wu 
abolished  and  death  destroyed  ;  and  by  the  latter,  rigbteousnes 
was  repaired  and  life  restored.  So  that,  however,  by  the  ben* 
efit  of  the  latter,  the  former  brings  to  us  its  force  and  efficiency. 
Therefore  we  remember,  that  as  often  as  there  is  mention  made 
of  his  death  alone,  there  is  at  the  same  time  included  therein, 
that  which  pertains  to  the  resurrection.  The  same  may  be  af- 
firmed when  his  resurrection  alone  is  spoken  of;  that  it  like- 
wise includes  what  is  peculiar  to  his  death."t  Here  then  b 
the  sentiment  of  Calvin.  When  the  death  of  Christ  is  spoken 
of,  his  resurrection  is  included.  And  it  is  to  these  alone,  and 
not  to  his  active  obedience  before  death,  that  he  attributes  our 
complete  salvation.     But  let  us  bear  him  again. 

*  "  Crux,  morp,  inferi,  nostra  vita  sunt. — Filius  Dei  in  infemiseit: 
aed  homo  refertur  ad  coelum." — Calvini  hutit.  Lib.  II.  cap.  16L 

t  *^  Proinde  tametsi  in  ejus  morte  halieinus  solidum  aalutia  comple- 
roentum,  quia  per  earn  et  Deo  reconciliati  aumua,  et  jutto  ejus  judieio 
aatialaetum,  et  niaiedietio  aubiata,  at  peiaoluia  est  poena: 
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In  the  following  passage  the  reader  will  perceive  how  entire- 
ly Calvin  avoids  making  any  mention  of  Christ's  active  obe- 
dience, though  he  is  summing  up  in  the  minutest  manner  every  part 
of  his  merit  from  which  salvation  and  happiness  are  derived  to  us. 
His  words  are :  "  But  when  we  behold  that  the  entire  sum  of 
our  salvation,  and  all  its  parts,  are  comprehended   in  Christ,  let 
us  be  warned  not  to  seek  the  least  particle  of  it  from  another. 
If  life  be  sought,  we,  in  the  name  of  Jesus  teach,  that  it  is  at 
his  disposal.     If  any  other  gifts  of  the  Spirit  are  sought,  what- 
ever they  might  be  they  are  found  in  his  unction.     If  patience, 
it  is  found   in    the  assurance  that  he  reigns.     If  purity,  in  bis 
conception.     If  indulgence,  think  of  his  nativity,  by  which  he 
was  made  like  to  us  in  ail  things,  that  he  might  be  able  to  sulSfer. 
If  redemption  is  sought,  seek  it  in  his  suffering ;  if  absolution,  in 
his  condemnation  ;  if  remission  of  the  curse,  in  his  cross;  if  sat- 
isfaction, in  his  sacrifice  ;  if  purgation,  in  his  blood  ;  if  reconcil- 
iation, in  his  descent  into  hades  ;  if  mortification  of  the  flesh,  in 
his  burial.     If  newness  of  life,  in  his  resurrection  ;  if  tmmor- 
ialiiy^  in  the  same ;  if  an  inheritance  in  the  heavenly  kingdom,  in 
his  entrance  into  heaven  ;  if  protection,  defence,  if  abundance  of 
all  good,  look  for  it  in  his  kingdom.     If  you  desire  security,  in 
the  expectation  of  judgment,  look  to  the  power  of  judging  which 
has  been  committed   to  him.     To  conclude,  in  this  treasury 
there  is  contained  every  thing  that  can  constitute  happiness ; 
from  thence  you  may  draw,  and  be  satisfied,  but  not  from  any 

tamen  non  per  mortem,  sed  |>er  resurrectioDeni  regenerati  in  spem 
vtVRm(l  Pet.  1:3):  quia  uc  ille  reeurgendo  victor  mortis  eroersit,  ita 
fidei  nostrae  victoria  in  ipsa  demum  consistit  resurrectione.  Quale 
hoc  bit,  melius  Pauli  verbis  exprimitur :  mortuum  enim  dicit  propter 
peccata  nostra,  suscitatiim  propter  nostram  justificationem  (Rom.  4: 
S5):  acei  diceret,  morte  ejussiiblatiim  peccatum,  resurrectione  instau- 
ratam  reetitutamque  justitinm.  Qtiomodo  enim  moriendo  liberare 
no9  a  morte  poterat,  si  morti  ipse  succuhuisset  ?  quomodo  comparas- 
aet  nobis  victoriam,  si  in  certamine  defecisset  ?  Quare  sic  salutis 
nostrae  materiam  inter  Christi  mortem  et  resurrectionem  partimur, 
quod  per  illam  peccatum  abolitum,  et  mors  extincta:  per  banc,  just!- 
tia  reparata,  et  erecta  vita :  sic  tamen  ut  hujus  beneficio  vim  efficaci- 
amque  suam  ilia  nobis  proferat.  Protnde  memimerimus,  quoties  so- 
liuB  mortis  sit  mentio,  Bimiil  comprehend!  quod  propriurn  est  resur- 
rectlonis:  parem  quoque  s^rnecdochen  esne  in  voce  resurrectionts^ 
quotiea  seoranm  a  morte  ponitur:  nt  9ecum  trahat,  quod  peculialiter 
morti  convenit." — Ul  supra,  Cap.  If.  sect.  13. 
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other."*    Not  one  word  here  about  any  thing  flowing  fo  us 
from  his  active  obedience. 

Once  more.  "  But  that  Christ  by  his  obedience,  truly  inerited 
and  acquired  favor  with  the  Father  for  us,  can  be  clearly  and 
fully  collected  from  many  places  in  the  Scriptures.  For  this  I 
take  for  granted,  that  if  Christ  made  satisfaction  for  our  siits,  if 
he  paid  thoroughly  the  penalty  due  to  us ;  if  his  obedience 
pleased  God,  and  to  conclude,  if  the  just  suffered  for  tbe  unjust ; 
then  his  righteousness  obtained  salvation  for  us,  just  in  propor- 
tion as  it  availed  and  deserved.  Truly  as  is  testified  by  Paul, 
we  are  reconciled,  and  obtain  reconciliation  by  his  death  (Rom. 
5:  11).  But  reconciliation  cannot  exist,  unless  where  tbe 
offence  precedes.  The  sense  therefore  is  that  God,  to  whom 
we  are  hateful  on  account  of  sin,  has  become  appeased  by  the 
death  of  his  Son,  so  that  he  is  now  pacified  towands  us.  And  it 
should  be  particularly  noticed  what  the  antithesis  is  which  fol- 
lows in  Rom.  2:  19:  ^  As  by  the  transgression  of  one,  many 
were  constituted  sinners:  so  even  by  obedience  many  were  con- 
stituted righteoqs.'  For  the  sense  is,  as  we  are  alienated  from 
God,  and  destined  to  destruction  by  the  sin  of  Adam,  so  by  the 
obedience  of  Christ,  we  were  received  into  favor  as  righteous. — 
In  all  other  respects,  when  we  affirm  that  grace  was  obtained 
for  us  by  the  merit  of  Christ,  we  thereby  understand  that  we 
are  cleansed  by  his  blood,  and  that  bis  death  is  an  expiation  for 
our  sins.  ^  His  blood  cleanses  us  from  sin.'  His  blood  was  poor- 

*  "  Quando  autem  totam  sahitis  nostrae  summam  ac  siogulaa  etiain 
partes  videinua  in  Chrtsto  compreheniiaa,  cavendum  ne  vel  minimam 
partiuDculam  alio  deriveinus.  Si  aalus  quaeritiir,  ipao  oomiDe  Jem 
doceiTiur,  penes  eum  esse  :  si  Spiritus  aI'ih  qiiaelibit  dona,  in  ejua  noe- 
lione  reperieutur:  si  furtitudo,  in  ejus  domiuio:  si  puritaa,  ia  ejus 
conceptione  :  si  indulgentia,  iu  ejus  nativitate  se  profert,  qua  faciua 
est  nol)is  per  omnia  similitu,  nt  condolescere  discerei :  si  redeinptio,  in 
ejus  pQSsione :  si  absoluiio,  in  ejus  damnatione :  si  maledictkMiia  r»* 
iTiissio,  in  ejus  cruce  :  si  satisfactio,  in  ejus  sacrificio:  ai  purgatio,  in 
ejus  sanguine:  si  reconciliatio,  in  descensu  ad  inferos:  si  monificatio 
carnis,  in  ejus  sepulchro:  si  vicae  riovitas,  in  ejus  resurrecfione:  ii 
immortalita^,  in  eadem  :  si  baereditas  regni  coelestis,  iu  coeli  infres- 
su  :  si  prnesidium,  si  securitas,  si  bonorum  omnium  copia  el  fiicuha^ 
in  ejus  regno :  si  secura  judicii  expectation  in  potestate  judieandi  eipac- 
tatio,  in  potestate  judieandi  illi  tradita.  Demque  in  ipso  tbesnuro  ousae 
genus  bonorum  quum  sint,  iude  ad  satielatem  hauriaotur,  noo  ali- 
unde."— 171  Sup,  Cap.  XVL  sect.  19. 
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ed  out  for  the  remission  of  sins,  (1  John  1: 7,  Luke  32:  20).  If 
this  is  the  effect  of  his  blood  being  poured  out,  that  our  sins  are 
not  imputed  to  us,  it  follows  that  with  that  price  the  justice  of 
God  is  satisfied, — ^For  it  is  superfluous  and  therefore  absurd, 
that  Christ  should  have  been  burdened  with  the  curse,  unless 
that  bt/  enduring  what  was  dtie  to  others^  he  obtained  righteous^ 
ness  for  them.  Paul  commends  the  grace  of  God  in  this,  that 
he  gave  the  price  of  redemption  in  the  death  of  Christ :  then 
he  enjoins  on  us  to  flee  to  his  bloody  that  having  obtained  right* 
eousnesSf  we  may  stand  secure  at  the  judgment  seat.  There- 
fore the  same  apostle  defines  redemption  in  the  blood  of  Christ 
to  be  forgiveness  of  sins  (CoK  1:  14),  as  if  he  would  say  that 
we  are  justified,  or  absolved  before  God  because  that  blood  has 
yielded  satisfaction  for  us."*     A  hundred  similar  passages  could 

*  ^  Quod  autem  vere  Christus  sua  obedientia  nobis  ^ratiain  apud 
Patrem  acquisierit  ac  promeritus  sit,  ex^pluribus  scriptiirac  locis  cer- 
to  et  Bolide  colligitur.  Nam  hoc  pro  confesso  suma,  si  pro  peccatis 
noatris  Christua  satisfecit,  si  poenam  nobis  debitam  persolvit,  si  obe- 
dientia sua  Deuni  placavic,  denique  si  Justus  pro  injustis  passus  est : 
justitia  ejus  partam  nobis  salutem,  quod  tantnndem  valet  ac  promere- 
ri.  Atqui  teste  Paulo  reconciliati  sumus,  et  reconciliationem  accipi- 
mus  per  ejus  mortem  (Rom.  5:  11 ):  Atqui  reconciliatio  locum  non 
habet,  nisi  ubi  offensio  praecessit.  Sensus  ergo  est,  Deum,  cui  prop« 
ter  peccatum  eramus  exosi,  morte  Filii  sui  placatum  fuiase,  ut  nobis 
ait  propitius.  Ac  diligenter  nulanda  est,  quae  paulo  post  snquitur 
antithesis  (Rom.  5:  12) :  *  Sicuti  per  transgressionem  unius  peccato* 
res  constiiuti  sunt  niuiti :  sic  et  per  ohedientiam  jueti  constituuntur 
muhi.'  Sensus  enim  est :  Sicut  Adae  peccato  alienati  Deo  sumus  et 
destinati  ad  interimm,  sita  Christi  obedientia,  nos  in  favorem  recepi 
tanquam  justos.  Nee  futunim  verbl  tempus  praesentem  justitiam 
excludit :  sicuti  ex  contextu  apparet  Nam  et  prius  dixerat,  jifa^Mr/ia 
ex  muhis  deltctis  esse  in  justificatiouem.  Caeterum  quum  dicimus, 
Christi  meritum  partam  nobis  esse  gratinm,  hoc  intelligemus,  san- 
guine ejus  nos  fuisse  mundatos,  et  ejus  mortem  expiationem  fuisse 
pro  peccatis.  '  Sanguis  ejus  emundat  nos  a  peccato.  Hie  sanguis 
est,  qui  efibnditur  in  remissiooem  peccatorum'  (1  Jo.  1:  7.  Luc.  22: 
SO).  Si  hie  efibctus  est  fusi  sanguinis,  ut  non  imputantur  nobis  pec-> 
cats,  seqoitur  eo  pretio  satisfaetum  ease  judicio  Dei.-'-Suiiervacuum 
enim,  adeoque  absurdum  fuit^  onerari  Christum  maledtctione,  nisi  ut 
quod  alii  debebant  persolvens,  juatitlam  illis  acquiveret — Gratiam  Dei 
In  hoc  commendat  Paulus,  quia  redemtionis  pretium  debit  in  Christi 
morie  i  deinde  jubet  nos  oonfugere  ad  ejus  sanguinem,  ut  justitiam 
adepti  coram  Dei  judicio  securi  stemus. — Ideo  idem  Apostolus,  re* 
damptionem  in  sanguine  Christi  definit  admiialonem  peccatorum  (Col. 
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be  easily  adduced,  in  which  Ca]?iD  affirms  that  the  obedience  of 
Christ,  by  which  we  obtain  righteousness  and  eternal  life,  is  his 
passive  obedience  alone. 

II.  Our  next  reference  shall  be  to  the  Heidelberg  Ckrteckum 
— ^the  Calvinistic  Catechism  of  the  Reformed  Churches.  In 
answer  to  Question  37,  **  What  dost  thou  understand  by  the 
words,  *  He  suffered  ?'  It  is  said,  "  That  he,  all  the  time  that 
be  lived  on  earth,  but  especially  at  the  end  of  his  life,  sustained 
in  body  and  soul  the  wrath  of  God  against  the  sins  of  all  man- 
kind ;  that  so  6y  his  suffering,  as  the  only  propitiatory  sacrifice, 
he  might  redeem  our  body  and  soul  from  everlasting  damnation, 
and  obtain  for  us  the  favor  of  God,  righteousness  and  eternal 
life^*  In  answer  to  Question  ^,  "  What  are  the  Sacra- 
ments ?"  It  is  remarked,  *^  The  sacraments  are  holy  vbible 
signs  and  seals,  appointed  of  God  for  this  end,  that  by  the  use 
thereof,  he  may  the  more  fully  declare  and  seal  to  us  the  prom- 
ise of  the  Gospel,  viz.  that  he  grants  us  freely  the  forgiveness 
of  sin  and  life  eternal  for  the  sake  of  that  one  sacrifice  of 
Christ  accomplished  on  the  cross.^^f  The  next  is^  if  possible, 
even  more  emphatic  in  the  avowal  of  this  doctrine.  Question 
67,  **  Are  both  word  and  sacraments  then,  ordained  and  ap- 
pointed for  this  end,  that  they  may  direct  our  faith  to  the  sacri- 
fice of  Christ  upon  the  cross,  as  the  alone  foundation  of  our 
salvation  ?"  The  answer  is,  "  It  is  so.  For  the  Holy  Spirit 
teaches  us  in  the  Gospel,  and  assures  us  by  the  sacraments, 
that  the  whole  of  our  salvation  depends  upon  that  one  sacrifice 
of  Christ  which  he  offered  for  us  on  the  cross,^*X     Here  then 

1:  14),  acsi  diceret,  justificari  nos  vel  alisolvi  coram  Deo,  quia  sanguis 
ille  in  satisfactioneni  respondel." — Ut  sup.  Cap.  XVII.  sect.  3,  4,  5. 

*  ^  Quid  credis  cum  dicis :  Passus  est  ?  Resp.  Eutii  toto  quidem 
vitae  suae  tempore,  quo  in  cerris  egir,  praecipue  vero  in  ejus  extreroo, 
inim  Dei  adversus  peccatum  universi  generis  humani,cor|}ore  et  aui< 
ma  sustinu'iBse,  ut  sua  passione  tanquam  unico  sacrificio  propitiatorio, 
corpus  et  antniam  nostrarn  ab  aeterna  danuiutione  liberarel,  et  nobis 
gratiam  Dei,  justitiam  et  vitam  aeturnam  ncquireret.^ 

t  ^  Quid  sunt  sacrameiita  ?  Resp,  Sunt  sacra  et  in  oeulos  in  car- 
reutia  signa  et  sigilla,  ob  earn  causain  a  Deo  instituta,  ut  fier  ea  nobis 
promissionem  evHiigelii  mnjis  declaret  et  obsignet:  quod  scilicet  mm 
univei'sii«  tantum,  \'erum  etiaio  singulis  credentibus,  propter  unicuio 
illud  Christi  sacrificium  in  cruce  peractum,  gratis  dotiet  remtasiooen 
peccatorum,  et  vitniri  acteniani." 

J  **  Num  nt  I'M  que  igitur  et  vcrbum   et  sncramcnta  co  spectsnt,  ut 
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it  is  most  unequivocally  declared  that  God  bestows  upon  the 
elect,  not  only  pardon,  but  eternal  life,  and  this  not  in  conse- 
quence of  the  active  obedience  of  Christ, but  ''solely  on  ac- 
count of  that  one  sacrifice  accomplished  on  the  cross."  The 
same  is  likewise  declared  in  Question  76, ''  What  is  it  to  eat 
the  crucified  body,  and  drink  the  shed  blood  of  Christ  ?  Ans. 
It  is  not  only  to  embrace  with  a  believing  heart  all  the  suffer- 
ings and  death  of  Christ,  and  thereby  to  obtain  pardon  of  sin, 
and  eternal  life  ;  but  besides  this  to  become  more  and  more 
united  to  his  sacred  body  by  the  Holy  Spirit,"  etc.*  The  same 
doctrine  is  declared  in  several  other  questions  and  answers. 

Here  then,  is  the  doctrine  most  unambiguously  declared,  and 
in  the  Palative  Catechism  too,  the  text  book  of  all  the  early 
Calvinistic  Churches  after  it  was  framed — that  we  are  justified, 
and  obtain  eternal  life  by  Chris fs  passive  obedience  alone. ^-* 
Not  one  syllable  is  uttered  about  the  <'  imputation  of  bis  active 
obedience." 

The  estimation  in  which  this  Catechism  has  ever  been  held 
by  Calvinists,  will  show  at  once  the  extent  and  overwhelming 
force  of  its  authority  in  a  question  like  the  one  before  us. 
Even  the  Synod  of  Dort,  notwithstanding  all  the  light  that  had 
been  thrown  upon  the  theology  of  the  reformation  by  the 
refinements  and  innovations  of  the  School  of  Gomar,  yet  de* 
clared  that  ''  the  use  of  the  Heidelberg  Catechism  should  be 
earnestly  continued  in  the  churches  of  the  Reformation ; 
inasmuch  as  it  contained  a  truly  accurate  compendium  of 
orthodox  Christian  doctrine,  prepared  with  extraordinary 
wisdomJ'f 

fidero  ooBtram  ad  sacrificiuro  Christi  id  cruce  peractam,  tanqiiam  ad 
aoicum  nostrae  salutis  fiindamentum,  dediicant?  Resp.  Ita  eat. 
Nam  Spiritus  Sanctua  docet  evangelio  et  confirmat  sacramentis,  otn- 
nem  nostrara  salutem  positam  esse  in  unico  sacrificio  Chriati  pro  no- 
bis in  cruce  oblati." — ^uaesL  LXVll. 

*  ^  Quid  eat  crucifixum  corpus  Chriati  edere,  et  fuaum  ejus  Bangui- 
nem  bibere  ?  Resp.  Est  non  tantum  cotain  iNiasioDem  et  mortem 
Christi,  certa  animi  fiducia  amplecti,  ac  per  id  remiaaionem  peccato- 
rum  et  vitam  aeternam  adipisci :  acd  etiara  per  Spiritum  Sanctum, 
qui  aimul  in  Christo  et  in  nobis  habitat,  ita  aacrosancto  ejus  corpori 
magia  ac  magis  unlri,*'  etc. 

t '^Usua  Catechiami  Heidelbergenaia  in  Ecclesiia  reformatia  mor^ 
dieus  retinerentur  :^  because  that,  "admodum  accuratura  orthodozae 
doctrinae  Chriatianae  compendium  aingulari  prudentia  adomatum  con- 
tineret"— Leaa.  XV.  (p.  36)  and  Leaa.  CXLVIII.  p.  316. 
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III.  We  shall  next  hear  the  venerable  Urnnus.  Hb  Tievs 
of  this  subject  have  been  brought  out  in  the  first  section  of  this 
article,  under  the  head  of  Justification,  to  which  the  reader  is 
referred,  Vol.  XL  p.  459.  We  here  add  the  foUowiog  from 
the  same  author. 

On  p.  214,  of  his  explanation  of  the  Catechism  be  says, 
^^  Our  entire  salvation  is  found  in  the  suffering  and  death  of 
Christ."*  On  p.  215,  "What  did  Christ  suffer?  By  the 
word  suffering  is  understood  his  whole  humiliation,  or  ikt  oie* 
dUnce  of  his  whole  humiliation,  all  his  m'iseries,  infirmities, 
griefs,  torments,  to  which  Christ  was  obnoxious  in  body  and  soul 
for  our  sake,  from  his  birth  until  his  death."t 

On  p.  340,  (in  a  passage  too  long  to  be  here  quoted,)  be 
proves  at  length  that  the  holiness  of  Christ's  human  nature,  (or 
Lis  active  compliance  with  law,)  was  a  necessary  requisite  lor 
bim  to  become  our  Mediator.  "  In  order  that  he  might  in  our 
stead  i7er/brm  obedience  unto  the  death  of  the  cross,  and  make 
satisjactton"  Such  passages  as  the  following  are  of  perpetual 
occurrence  in  his  Erplanation,  "  The  washing  of  blood  is  the 
forgiveness  of  sins,  or  ju^stification  for  the  sake  of  the  Aed 
blood  of  Christ.'^  p.  375.  "  Justification  which  is  by  the 
blood  of  Christ."  "  The  dominical  supper  testifies  that  the 
sacrifice  of  Christ  alone  justifies."  Christ  gives  righteousoess 
and  eternal  life  to  his  people,  on  account  of  his  blood  poured 
out  upon  the  cross."|  For  the  shedding  of  blood  completes 
the  satisfaction,  so  that  it  alone  is  called  our  righteousness. 

Ursinus,  was  the  writer  of  the  Heidelberg  Catechism.  If 
then,  there  could  be  any  doubt  whether  this  doctrine  be  taught 
in  that  symbol,  that  doubt  can  exist  no  longer.     If  any  man 


*  ^  Id  ejus  passione  et  morte    tota  nostra  salus  coDMiiit."- 
Qiiae#i.37. 

t  "  Quid  sti  passus  Christus  ?  Nomine  passionis  iDtelligitur  tola 
hiimiliaiio,  seu  obedientia  totius  hurailintionis,  omnes  mtseriae,  infirm- 
iiates,  dolores,  cruciatua,  ignominiae,  quibua  Chrigius  ab  articulo  oa- 
tivitatia  ad  boram  usque  mortis  tarn  aoima,  quam  corpora,  oostra  cau- 
sa fiiit  obnoxius."— w9<^  QuaesL  XXXVII. 

|*'Ab1utio  sanguinis  est  condonatio  pcccatorum,  seu  justificatio 
propter  efTusum  sanguinem  Chrtsti. — Justificatio  quae  ait  sangutM 
Christi. — Coena  testatiir,  solum  sacrificium  Christi  juslificare. — Chris- 
tus fidelibus  suis  donat  justitiam  et  vitam  aetemam  propter  sangui- 
nem rnium  in  cruce  effusum. — ^Nam  effusio  sanguinis,  eat  satisActionis 
eomplementum :  ideo  sola  dicitur  juatitia  noatrn." 
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could  understand  what  were  the  views  advanced  in  4hat  Cate* 
cbism,  Ursinus  was  the  man. 

IV.  Piscator  is  our  next  witness.  He  and  Georgius  Car" 
giuSf  with  Abraham  SaUtetuSy  were  some  oF  the  *' otrortim 
magnorum'^  whose  writings  Dr.  Gomar  very  oblit^ingly  under- 
took to  correct,  on  the  subject  of  justi6cation.  When  the  con* 
troversy  on  this  subject  arose,  he  came  out  decidedly  and  de- 
clared that  "  we  are  not  justified  by  the  active  obedience  of 
Christ."*  And  on  Rom.  5:  19,  he  at  once  declares,  that  ^*  the 
active  obedience,  or  holy  life  of  Christ  is  never  said  to  be  im- 
puted to  us  for  righteousness,  and  that  if  we  were  justified  by  it 
there  would  have  been  no  necessity  that  Christ  should  die."f 
The  following  passages  are  found  scattered  about  in  his  works : 
^^  To  impute  righteousness  and  to  forgive  sins  are  the  same 
thing."  ''  In  respect  to  the  formal  cause  of  justification,  I 
teach  that  justification  is  nothing  but  the  forgiveness  of  sins." 
**  They  for  whom  Christ  died  are  unrighteous,  1  Pet.  3:  8,  but 
they  to  whom  the  active  obedience  of  Christ  is  imputed  are  not 
unrighteous ;  therefore  Christ  did  not  die  for  those  to  whom  his 
active  obedience  is  imputed.  And  by  consequence  he  died  in 
vain."  '*  The  Scriptures  never  say  that  the  active  obedience 
of  Christ  is  imputed  to  us  for  righteousness."  '^  These  phrases, 
to  impute  righteousness  apd  to  forgive  sin,  mean  the  same 
thing."  "  I  admit  that  we  should  have  that  perfect  obedience 
to  the  law  which  is  obtained  by  imputation.  But  I  affirm  that 
this  imputation  is  accomplished  on  account  of  Christ's  passive 
obedience."  <'  The  law  requires  of  us,  either  perfect  obedience, 
or  punishroent.";!:  These  passages  are  sufficient  to  declare  the 
sentiments  of  this  great  divine. 

*  "  Obedtentia  Christi- activa  non  jiistificamur." 

f  "  Sed  haec  [scil.  obedientia  activa,  sive  sancta  Christi  vita]  nua- 
quatii  nobis  ad  justitiam  imputari  dicitur :  et  si  ilia  justificati  fuisse- 
nius,  non  esset  opus  ipsum  mori.** 

|'*Imputare  jtistittam,  et  remittere  peccata  esse  idem.  De  causa 
formDl]  justificationis  doceo ;  justificntionetn,  nihil  aliticJ  esse,  qiiam 
remissionem  peccatorum. — Pro  qiiibiis  Christus  mortuiis  est,  illi  tiinl 
injitsti,  1  Pet,  3:  8,  illi  quibus  impuiatur  obedientia  Chriscti  activa, 
ChrlsttiB  mortuiis  non  est.  £r  |ier  consequens,  friistra  est  mortuits. — 
Seripturam  nmquam  tradere,  nobis  ad  justitiam,  imputari  obedien- 
tiam  Christi  aetivam. — Locutiones  istae  imputare  justitiam,  et  remit* 
tare  pieeeaiai  aequipolleot.— Lex  eniin  a  nobis  postulat  aut  perfeetam 
obedientiam,  ant  poenam.^    The  two  following  are  from  Cargius 
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v.  The  Belgic  Confession,  We  bad  not  the  original  of 
this  Confession  by  us  when  we  referred  to  it  under  a  ibrmer 
topic ;  but  we  shall  now  present  the  reader  with  an  extract 
from  Art.  23,  referring  him  to  the  margin  for  the  Latin.  "  We 
rest  entirely  upon  the  alone  obedience  of  Jesus  Christ  crucified 
upon  the  cross.  That  obedience  becomes  truly  ours  when  we 
believe  in  him.  Moreover,  that  obedience  alone  abundantly 
suffices  for  covering  all  our  iniquities ;  and  also  for  rendering  us 
safe  and  secure  against  all  temptations."  ^'  We  believe  that 
our  entire  happiness  consists  in  the  forgiveness  of  sins  which  b 
in  Christ  Jesus."  ''  And  that  in  this  alone  is  contained  our 
entire  righteousness  before  God."* 

It  is  really  humiliating  to  see  a  man  posses^ng  the  splendid 
genius  and  acquisitions  of  the  venerable  Gomar,  descend  to  the 
wretched  evasion  which  he  adopts  in  relation  to  this  Confession. 
In  one  of  bis  treatises  he  takes  occasion  to  refer  to  the  fact  that 
this  symbol  of  the  Belgic  Church  contradicted  the  views 
which  he  bad  adopted,  of  the  doctrine  of  justification. 

This  was,  as  may  be  supposed,  a  most  tender  spot  for  him  to 
touch  upon  ;  and  accordingly,  he  endeavours  to  evade  the  ob- 
jection by  the  ridiculous  supposition  that  the  Confession  roost 
have  been  corrupted  !  Though  it  was  originally  published  in 
the  Harmony,  and  in  the  Body  and  Syntagma  of  Confessions 
just  as  I  have  given  it.  And  even  in  the  wretchedly  translated 
and  miserably  mutilated  edition  of  the  Harmony,  recently  pab- 
lished  in  America,  and  out  of  which  every  thing  was  left  that 
the  editors  dared  to  leave  out  pertaining  to  the  passive  obedi- 
ence of  Christ,  the  passage  remains  just  as  we  have  given  it, 
retaining  still  all  the  ^'  corruptions"  alleged  to  exist  by  Dr. 
Gomar.  To  such  lengths  will  even  the  best  of  men  go  in 
support  of  a  theory  when  once  they  have  set  their  heart  upon 

above  referred  to.  ^  Legem,  aut  ad  obedieDtiam,  autad  poeiiain«  dob 
ad  utruriique,  ohiigare. — Quod  Christus,  pro  nobis  praestttit,  ad  id 
praestandum,  nos  non  obligari." — De  curriciUo  vUae  Abrakami  Sadtdi : 
ant!  Pise,  ApoL  pro  Disp, 

*  *'  Sola  Jeau  Cbriati  crucifix i  obedientia  suffuhi,  io  ea  proraua  ae- 
quieacimua :  quae  quidem  noatrae  eat,  cum  io  eum  credimua.  Hoe 
porro  una  ahitnde  aufficit  ad  omnea  iniqui fates  noatraa  obtegendai^  imn 
eiiain  ad  noa  tutoa  securoaque  reddendoa,  adveraua  orooea  teniatioiM& 
— Credimua  omnetn  felicitatem  noatraro  ailam  ease,  in  peccalorom  i«- 
mtaaioDe,  quae  eat  in  Chriato  Jeau : — Uoica,  totam  noatrain  juatkiam 
coram  Deo^  contineri." 
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it.  And  thus  would  Gomar  after  having  corrected  the  "  errors^' 
of  the  "  great  men"  of  the  reformation,  even  venture  to  correct 
the  confessions  themselves  ;  and  thus  prescribe  for  the  ortlio- 
doxy  of  Christendom. 

VI.  Our  next  witness  is  Dr.  Pareus,  (born  A.  D.  1549). 
His  views  on  this  subject  were  partially  expressed  in  the  quo- 
tations from  him  which  we  made  under  a  former  topic* 

We  now  add  the  following.  To  the  query  "  whether  the 
passive  righteousness  of  Christ  is  alone  imputed  to  us  for  right- 
eousness, or  whether  the  active  likewise,"  he  unhesitatingly 
answers  "  the  passive  alone  is  imputed."  ''  Scripture  declares 
that  the  entire  material  of  our  righteousness,  is  in  the  suffering, 
cross,  blood,  and  death  of  Christ :  therefore  this  alone  is  that 
on  account  of  which  we  are  justifed.^'  "  The  Scripture  de- 
fines our  whole  justification  by  the  forgiveness  of  sin,  on  ac- 
count of  the  blood  of  Christ :  Therefore  the  pouring  out  of  his 
blood  is  that  by  the  imputation  of  which  we  are  justified ;  and 
the  forgiveness  of  sins  is  our  whole  justification."  '^  Never  have 
I  read  in  the  sacred  Scriptures  that  our  righteousness  consists  of 
two  or  three  parts.  Never  have  I  read  that  the  human  sanctity 
of  Christ  imputed  to  us,  is  our  righteousness,  or  even  a  part  of 
it.  If  any  one  reads  such  a  passage,  I  entreat  that  he  will  show 
it  to  me,  that  I  also  may  read  and  believe.  Never  have  I  read 
this,  of  even  his  actiial  obedience."f 

In  the  following  passage,  (which  is  the  last  we  shall  quote 
from  Parens),  he  enters  into  an  interesting  explanation  of  this 
view.  His  words  are,  *^  The  righteousness  of  the  person,  and 
the  righteousness  of  the  merit  of  Christ,  as  they  ought  not  to  be 
divided,  so  neither  ought  they  to  be  confounded  in  justification. 
The  reason  is,  because  the  Scripture  itself  distinguishes  between 
the  quality  of  the  person  of  the  Mediator  meriting  righteousness 

*  See  Vol.  XL  p.  463,  etc. 

f  **  Scriptiira  nostrae  justitiae  totom  moteriam  ostendit  in  panione, 
cruce,  saugume,  morte  Christi :  Er^o  haec  sola  est  res  propter  quam 
jiistificamur. — Scriptura  totam  juatifieationem  nostram  definit  remia- 
•ione  peccatorum  firopter  sanguinem  Christi :  ergo  sola  sanguinia  eA 
fusio  est  id  cujus  irpputatione  justificamiir :  et  remissio  peccatorum 
eat  tota  nostra  justificatio. — Nusquam  S.  Scripturas  sic  tripartiri  aut 
hipartiri  justitiam  nostram.  Nusquam  legi,  saDctitatem  humanam 
Christi  nobis  imputari,  esse  justitiam  nostram,  vel  ejus  partem.  Si 
quia  legit,  quaeso  mihi  ostendat,  ut  et  ego  legam  et  credam.  Nua- 
qoam  etiam  id  lego  de  actuali  obedieotia." 

Vou.  XII.  No.  32.  S5 
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for  us  and  the  ment  or  righteousness  itself,  as  between  ybmer 
and  latter,  or,  as  between  cause  and  efiect.  As  in  Isaiah  58: 
1  i,  my  righteous  servant.  Heb.  7:  26,  Such  an  high  priest  be- 
came us,  who  etc.  2  Cor.  5:  20,  Him  who  knew  no  sin,  etc. 
1  Pet.  3:  18,  Christ  once  suffered  the  just  for  the  unjust,  etc. 
In  these,  and  in  similar  places  there  is  ascribed  to  Christ  a  two- 
fold righteousness ;  one,  by  which  he  himself  was  adorned ;  the 
other  which  he  bestows  upon  us.  When  this  distinction  is  neg- 
lected, much  confusion  follows,  and  it  involves  the  doctrine  in 
so  many  disadvantages,  that  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  defend 
it  against  the  papists  and  its  other  adversaries.''* 

Vll.  Dr.  Amandus  Folanui,  This  is  a  divine,  to  whoae 
testimony  for  several  reasons,  we  invite  special  attention.f  In 
solid  learning  he  has  been  rarely  surpassed :  and  with  the  re- 
formed church  his  authority  was  considerable.  Although  per^ 
petually  quoted  and  referred  to  by  both  friends  and  Ibes,  be  has 
never  yet  been  spoken  of  slightingly.  Another  oonsideratJOD 
that  entitles  him  to  attention  is,  he  wrote  his  System  of  Theolo- 
gy after  the  disputes  on  justification  and  the  obedience  of  Christ 
bad  entered  the  church,  and  he  took  the  side  opposite  to  Ur»- 
nus,  Piscator,  etc.     In  his  System  of  Theology  above  quoted, 

*  ''Justitia  perranae,  et  jiiBtitia  meriii  Cbristi,  uc  non  debent  divdli, 
ita  nee  debent  confundi,  sed  distingui  in  juatificatiooe.  Ratio  est: 
quia  Seriptiira  ipsa  diatinguit  inter  qiialitatem  personae  mediaiorit 
merentia  nobis  justitiam  et  meritura,  vol  justitiam  ipsam,  fanquani  la- 
ter prius  et  posterius,  iino  tanquam  inter  causam  et  effectum  :  ut  Jo- 
aai.  53:  11,  *  Servua  meus  Justus ;'  Heb.  7:  26,  *  Talis  nobia  conveoie- 
bat  pontifex  qui,'  etc. :  2  Cor.  5:  20, '  Eum  qui  non  novit  peceatuoi,' 
etc. ;  1  Petr.  9;  18,  *  Christua  semel  paasiia  est  Justus  pro  injuatia,'  etc. 
His  et  aimilibua  locis  tribuitur  Christo  duplex  justitia,  quasi  duplex 
vestis:  una  qua  ipse  ornatus  fuit,  nllera  quam  nobia  donat.  Hie  dis- 
tinctione  neglects,  multiplex  confusio  sequitur,  et  pliirimua  iocoromo- 
dis  implicatur  haec  doctrina,  ut  difficilius  contra  Papiataa  et  alioa  ad- 
fersarios  defendatur." 

f  Polanus  is  one  of  tbe  few  theologians  who  hare  framed  a  eompleia 
aystem  of  theology  originally  from  tbe  Bible.  He  began  bis  imineass 
Syntagma  by  diligently  reading*  through  tbe  Hebrew  and  Greek  ori- 
ginals ;  and  carefully  noting  and  arranging  tbe  various  topics  in  their 
order.  He  obtained  what  helps  he  could,  in  the  elucidation  of  ohseore 
passages ;  and  then  by  showing  that  the  doctrines  of  the  8criptarc% 
of  the  reformed  cburch,  and  of  the  primitive  church  are  tbe  same, 
bia  stupendous  efforts  resulte<l  in  tbe  production  of  the  work  (nm 
which  wa  quote  above. 
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he  thus  speaks  in  relation  to  the  topic  before  us :  ^'That  perfect 
obedience  which  the  law  requires,  does  not  consist  in  action 
only,  but  it  is  the  conformity  of  our  whole  nature,  and  of  all  our 
actions,  affections,  and  sufferinp,  with  the  law  of  God.  If  the 
Son  of  God  suffered  and  died  for  us,  then  surely  there  has  been 
a  most  sufficient  satisfiiction  for  us,  and  we  are  in  the  fulleMt 
manner  redeemed,  and  cleansed  from  sin.  The  effects  of  the 
death  of  Christ  are^  1.  Our  reconciliation  with  God^  Rom.  5: 
10.  2.  Liberty  from  the  servitude  of  sin,  death,  and  the  devil : 
and  liberty  of  entering  the  celestial  holy  of  holies,  by  that  new 
and  living  way  which  Christ  consecrated  for  us  through  the 
▼ail,  that  is,  through  his  flesh,  John  8: 32, 36.  Heb.  10:  19. 20. 
The  sufiering  and  death  of  the  whole  human  nature  of  Christ, 
that  is,  the  suffering  and  death,  internal  and  external,  of  body 
and  soul,  is  the  most  perfect  satisfaction,  and  of  infinite  value."* 
Then,  in  speaking  to  the  point  whether  Christ  endured  suffer- 
ing in  soul  and  body,  he  takes  up  and  considers  the  following 
question  :  *'  If  Christ  suffered  and  died,  not  only  in  the  body 
corporeally,  but  also  in  spirit  spiritually,  why  then  does  the 
Scripture  attribute  our  etittre  salvation  to  the  blood  and  death 
of  Christ  corporeally  1  as  in  Rom.  3:  25,  Eph.  1:  7,  etc.  To 
this  I  reply  that  the  Scriptures  when  they  attribute  our  whole 
salvation  to  the  blood  and  death  of  Christ  corporeally,  speak 
synecdochically ;  naming  a  part  for  the  whole.  Ascribing  it  to 
that  part  which  is  most  conspicuous,  and  roost  evident  to  the 
sight ;  that  they  may  accommodate  themselves  to  the  vulgar ; 
who  are  more  easily  impressed  by  what  they  see,  than  by  what 
is  made  evident  by  ratiocination.  Thus  in  the  history  of  the 
creation  of  the  world,  visible  creatines  only  are  expressly  de- 


*  ''Obedientta  perfectii,  quam  lex  requirit,  non  est  tantiim  actio, 
ted  etiam  eonforaiitas  tottus  naturae  et  omnium  actionum,  affeetuum^ 
paasionumque  cum  lege  Dei,  p.  1 173.  8i  Filius  Dei  pro  nobis  passua 
et  mortuus  est,  turn  profecto  suffictentissime  pro  nobis  satisfiicttim, 
et  nos  plenissime  redempti  et  emendati  a  peccato  sumus,  p.  1234. 
Mortis  eftectSL  Cbristi  sunt:  1.  Reconciliatio  nostri  cum  Deo,  Rom.  5: 
10. — %  Libertaa  a  servitute  peccati,  mortis  et  diaboli,  et  libertas  in- 
grediendi  sacrariuro  coeleste  ea  via,  quatn  Cbristus  dedicavit  nobis 
recentera  et  vivam  per  velum,  boo  est  per  carnem  suam.  Job.  8:  89; 
36.  Heb.  l(h  19,  90,  etc.  p.  1964.— 'Passio  et  mors  totius  bumanae  na* 
turae  Cbristi,  hoc  est,  paasio  et  mors  externa  et  interna,  corporis  et 
animae  Cbristi,  est  satisiactio  ilia  perfectissima  atque  infiniti  pretii,  p» 
1968." 
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scribed ;  though  it  is  certain  that  invisible  creatures,  were  zbo 
then  produced.  So  also  in  the  places  adduced  above ;  the  ex- 
ternal and  corporeal  sufferings  and  death  of  Christ  are  spoken 
of:  Not  that  his  internal  and  spiritual  suflfering  is  excluded, 
but  because  his  external  and  c^orporeal  is  much  more  apparent :" 
etc.  p.  1271.*  Here  then  Polanus  asserts  that  our  whole  salva* 
tion  is  attributable  to  the  passive  obedience  of  Christ;  and 
though  not  to  the  body  and  blood  corporeally,  yet  to  the  suffer^ 
in^s  of  soul  and  body  really. 

W  bile  considering  the  following  passages  the  reader  wi]]  bear 
in  mind  that  Polanus  declares  justification  to  be  '*  a  release  from 
obligation  to  suffer  punishment."  ''  We  were  reconciled  to  God 
by  the  death  of  Christ  while  we  were  strangers  and  enemies  by 
wicked  works. — ^For  the  reprobate  even,  did  Christ  die  as  to 
the  procuring  of  a  sufficiency  for  their  salvation.  For  the  death 
of  Christ  is  an  expiation  sufficient  also  for  the  reprobate,  yea, 
even  for  a  hundred  thousand  worlds,  if  they  all  would  believe. 
So  great  is  its  value.  But  as  to  the  efficacy  of  his  death,  be 
did  not  die  for  the  reprobate. — All  the  sins  of  the  elect,  com- 
mitted from  the  beginning  of  the  world  even  until  the  end  of  it, 
are  expiated  by  the  blood  of  Christ.  And  for  bis  sake  are 
forgiven  by  God  to  those  who  believe."f 

*  ''Si  Christum  non  tantiim  corpore  corporaliter,  ned  etiam  aniroa 
■piritualiter  pansus  et  mortuus  est :  ciir  igitur  Scriptura  totara  Bahuem 
nostram  tribuanc  sanguini  «c  niorti  Christi  corporali  ?  Rom.  3 :  25. 
Eph.  1:  7.  Col.  1:  30.  Heb.  9:  V2  et  aeq.  1  Pet.  1:  18,  19.  1  John 
1:  7.  Apoc.  1:  5  et  5:  9.  Rom.  5:  10.  Phil.  2:  8.  Respond,  Scri|vtarae 
quae  totam  aalutem  nostram  tribuunt  saniniini  et  moni  emrponU 
Christi,  synecdochic^  loquiiiitur,  partem  pro  toto  nominanteai,  ec  quod 
eat  totius,  tribuentes  parti  maxime  conspicuae  et  in  oculis  incurreoti, 
ut  se  accommodent  captui  etiam  infinnorum,  qui  faeilius  ea  qiiae 
oculis  videntur  cognoscunt,  qiiaro  quae  ratiocinatione  aunt  perscni- 
tanda,  Sicut  in  historia  creationis  mundi  describuntur  ezprease  tan- 
tum  visibiles  creaturae,  quum  certum  sit,  etiam  invisibilea  creatuns 
turn  productas  fiiisse.  —  Ita  quoque  in  locis  adductis  externa  atqiie 
eorporalis  passio  et  mors  Christi  inculcatur:  non  quod  interna  et 
spiritualis  excludatur,  sed  turn  quia  externa  atque  corporalia  maxime 
evidens'fuit." 

t  ^  Per  mortem  Christi  reconciliati  fuimus  Deo,  cum  abalienati  et 
hostes  easemus,  cum  mente  operihus  malis  intenti  essemns.**  p.  1976L 
**  Pro  reprobis  etiam  Christiis  est  morttius,  nimiruin  quoad  sufficiemiain. 
Nam  mors  Christi  essetiir^oy  sufficiens  etiam  pro  reprobis,  imo  pra 
centies  millo  mundis,  si  omnes  crederent :    uintae   eat  dignitatis. 
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Although  Vfhen  the  discussion  of  this  subject  entered  the 
reformed  churches  Polanus  was  inclined  to  take,  (and  ultimately 
in  his  Syntagma  did  take)  the  ground  opposite  to  that  occupied 
by  Piscator,  Ursinus,  and  all  the  primitive  reformers  ;  yet  take 
notice  how  very  carefully  he  expresses  his  views  in  the  sub- 
joined passages  lest  he  should  be  accused  of  having  really  and 
entirely  abandoned,  on  this  point,  the  doctrine  of  the  reforma- 
tion. He  sees,  that  such  a  charge  could  be  with  reason,  pre- 
ferred ;  and  he  endeavors  to  guard  against  the  suspicion. 
The  reader  will  be  struck  with  the  contrast  between  the  views 
of  this  doctrine  that  he  here  advances,  and  those  now  affirmed 
to  be  orthodox.  "  The  righteousness  of  Christ,"  says  he,  "  by 
which  we  are  justified,  far  exceeds,  and  excels  in  comparison 
that  eternal  life  which  is  given  to  us  by  God.  That  we  are 
justified  by  the  payment  made  by  Christ  in  our  steady  of  the 
punuhment  due  to  ua,  is  not  called  into  doubt.  In  the  reform- 
ed churches  this  is  agreed  upon.  Therefore  there  is  no  need 
of  proving  it.  For  if  a  hundred  thousand  testimonies  were 
produced,  which  taught  that  we  are  justified  by  the  blood  of 
Christy  that  we  have  forgiveness  of  sin  by  the  blood  of  Christ, 
it  would  be  useless  to  us,  for  we  also  embrace  this  sentiment 
from  our  soul."  Polanus  would  never  have  taken  all  this  pains 
to  exculpate  himself  from  the  suspicion  of  having  departed  from 
the  primitive  view  of  the  Reformation  on  this  subject,  unless  he 
had  been  aware  that  his  refinements  had  afforded  some  ground 
for  indulging  it.  We  meet  with  no  such  disclaimers  in  the 
writings  of  Ursinus,  Parens,  Tilenus,  Piscator,  etc.  though  we 
meet  them  in  abundance  in  the  writings  of  Polanus  and  Gomar. 
The  ouotation  continues  as  follows :  <^  To  all  this,  we  yet  add, 
that  Christ  could  not  have  been  our  righteousness,  unless  he 
had  suffered  and  died  for  us.  For  by  the  work  of  suffering  and 
dying  he  finished  the  work  of  redemption  for  us ;  as  our 
Hghteousness  consists,  in  the  most  perfect  fulfilment  of  the 
commands  of  the  law,  and  particularly  in  his  suffering  and 
death,  in  our  stead,  which  is  the  seal  and  crown  of  the  whole 
obedience.  We  hesitate  not  to  say  with  blessed  Athanasius :  It 
was  not  in  the  law  that  Christ  overcame  the  devil  and  his 
angels,  neither  was  it  there  that  he  wrought  out  our  salvation. 

Quoad  efficaciam  vero  non  est  mortuus  pro  reprobis.^  p.  1Q94. 
**  Omnia  enim  pecc&ta  electorum  inile  ab  initio  muridi  coinmima,  et 
usque  ad  finem  mundi  committendn,  sunt  expiata  sanguine  Cbristi,  et 
propter  eum  credentibus  a  Deo  remisaa.**  p.  1301. 
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but  it  was  upon  the  cross."  **  For  without  tfae  obedience  ao- 
complbhed  on  the  cross,  the  fulfilment  of  the  commands  of  tbe 
law  would  have  profited  us  nothing.  Seeing  that  we  were 
obligated  to  obedience,  and  also  to  punishment,  on  aoooant  of 
our  transgressions."* 

Here  then  b  a  writer,  who,  when  the  dispute  on  this  subject 
commenced,  took  the  contrary  side  to  the  generality  of  Calvin- 
ists,  and  yet  has  actually  gone  further  towards  denying  tbe 
imputation  of  Christ's  active  obedience  for  justification,  than 
have  those  brethren  among  us  who  have  been  loudly  censured 
as  unsound  Calvinists.  It  is  quite  apparent,  in  the  light  of  the 
testimony  which  we  have  thus  far  cited,  that  these  brethren, 
(agreeably  to  what  has  latterly  been  denominated  sound  doc- 
trine,) are  more  orthodox  than  the  reformers  themselves^f    It 

*  "Justitia  Christi  per  quam  nos  justificaraur,  proponione  longe 
BUperat  et  excellit  vitam  aeternam,  quae  nobis  a  Deo  detur.  Quod 
peraolutione  poenae  a  Chriato  loco  noatro  facta  coram  Deo  juatifice- 
raur,  non  vocatur  in  dubium,  aed  in  Eccleaiis  reformatis  de  eo  con* 
aentitur :  proinde  nulla  opua  babet  probatioiie :  ac  si  ceniies  mille 
testimonia  extarent,  quae  docerent,  noa  sanguine  Cbriati  jusiifieari, 
nos  remiaaionem  peccntorum  habere  In  aanguine  Chrisri,  tamoid  gim- 
tiua  nobia  eaaet:  nam  et  nos  hoc  ipaura  ex  animo  aropleetimur. 
Quinetiam  hoc  addimus:  Christum  non  potuiaseeaae  juatitiam  noa- 
tram,  niai  pro  nobia  [maaus  etmortuua  eaaet  Patiendo  enim  et  mor- 
iendo  opua  redemptiouia  noatrae  coniplevit :  aicutjuatitia  nostra,  ec  in 
niandatorum  legia  impletioue  perfectiaaima  et  praecipue  in  paanooe 
et  morte  pro  nobia  obita,  quae  totiua  obedientiae  coronia  atqiie  obaig- 
natio  eat,  consistat  Uiide  non  dubitamus  dicere  cum  b.  Athanasio 
libro  Quaestionum  ad  Antiochum  Princlpem,  reapons.  ad  Qoaest.  98. 
p«  285.  torn.  II.  edit.  Commelin.:  '  Non  in  lege  Christua  diabolom 
evacuavit  et  daemonas,  neque  in  ea  saiutem  operatus  est,  aed  in  cruee.* 
Quia  abaque  obedientia  in  cruce  praestita.  Nihil  nobia  profoiaaet 
mandatorum  legis  impletio :  quum  non  tantum  ad  implenda  niandata 
legia,  verum  edam  ad  poenam  ab  ejus  uransgresaionem  fuerimua  obli-> 
gati."  p.  1470. 

f  That  this  may  be  at  once  apparent,  we  beg  leave  here  to  atibioiD 
a  paaaage  from  Mr.  Barnea'a  Defence,  p.  257.  Dr.  Junkia  considers  this 
language  itaelf  aa  austaining  his  charge.  '  Vindication,*  p.  132.  ^  I 
have  uniformly  represented,''  aaya  Mr.  Barnea,  ^  the  doctrine  aa  near 
as  poaaible  in  the  language  of  the  Scripturea :  that  it  was  by  hb  blood, 
his  obedience  unto  death,  hia  nierits,  his  atoning  sacri6ce,  hia  subati* 
tuted  auffuringa,  hit  work  ahne^  that  man  could  he  justified  and  saved. 
I  have  alwaya  uiught  that  men  have  no  merits  by  nature,  that  they 
have  done  nothing,  and  can  do  nothing,  to  deserve  eternal  Hie ;  that 
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would  be  a  curious  ioquiry.  (though  we  shall  not  now  institute 
it,)  what  would  become  of  the  Reformers  themselves  if  they 
were  now  alive  ? 

VIII.  Even  Dr.  Oomary  who,  in  relation  to  the  active 
obedience,  took  still  higher  ground  than  Polaousyet  agrees  sub- 
stantially with  the  brethren  referred  to,  as  may  be  seen  by  the 
following  passages,  taken  somewhat  at  random  from  h'ls  works: 
**  The  obedience  of  Christ  by  which  we  are  righteous,  and  by 
which  we  are  justified  by  God,  that  is,  by  which  we  are  de- 
clared just,  is  not  only  a  particular  obedience  performed  in 
punishment  due  to  us  on  account  of  sin ;  but  the  univer- 
sal obedience  of  the  whole  law.  Whence  it  also  follows  that 
the  forgiveness  of  our  sins,  (understood  without  synecdoche,) 
that  is  absolution  of  the  punishment  due  for  our  sins,  because  of 
the  satisfaction  of  the  suffering  and  death  of  Christ  in  our  be- 
half, imputed  to  us  by  faith,  is  not  the  whole  of  our  justification 
necessary  for  obtaining  life  eternal.  But  that  the  whole 
righteousness  of  the  law,  performed  for  us  by  Christ,  is  also 
necessary  to  obtain  righteousness  and  eternal  life."  '^The 
suffering  and  obedience  of  Christ  from  the  beginning  even  until 
the  end  of  it  unite  in  one  ;  and  although  the  completion  of  the 
sufllering  placed  in  the  article  deaths  occupies  the  lost  place,  in 
the  order  of  Hme^yet  in  the  order  of  justification  the  forgive- 
ness of  sins  precedes  ;  but  the  imputation  of  the  righteousness 
of  perfect  obedience  succeeds,  because  it  implies  the  forgiveness 
of  sins.  Notwithstanding  however,  although  they  differ  in  the 
order,  they  are  both  accomplished  at  the  same  time  by  God  in 
justification."* 

they  are  lost,  and  hopeless,  and  ruined  ;  and  that  if  ever  saved  it  must 
l)e  hy  the  merits  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  alone.  And  that  this  has 
been  the  strain  of  my  preaching,  I  may  appeal  boldly  to  all  who  have 
ever  heard  me,  and  to  all  my  writings.  No  man  ever  heard  me  utter 
a  sentiment  in  the  pulpit,  or  elsewhere,  that  contravened  this  great 
central  truth  of  Christianity.  The  charge,  therefore,  that  I  have  i/e- 
nud  that  the  **  active  obedience  of  Christ  is  imputed,"  etc.  is  wholly 
gratuitous  and  unfounded.  It  is  neither  contained  in  the  passages 
quoted  by  the  prosecutor  from  my  book,  nor  is  it  to  be  found  any 
where  in  what  I  have  said  or  written." 

*  **  Qiiare  obedientia  Christi,  qua  justi  sumus,  et  a  Deo  justificamur, 
id  est,  justi  judicarour,  non  est  tantum  ol)edientia  particularism  in  poe- 
na nobis  debita,  ob  peccatum  perferenda ;  sed  universalis  totiua  legis 
obedientia.  Undo  etiam  aequitur,  remissionem  peccatorum  nostrorum, 
sine  synecdoche,  accepcam,  id  est,  poauaa  pro  peecatis  oostris  dabltas 
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IX.  The  fbUowbg  b  the  xes^Saoaoj  of  the  Monviaui  Cob- 
fessioo.  '^  We  obUiD  pardoo  of  sins  ind  are  made  righteoas 
before  God,  by  grace,  for  Christ's  sake,  through  fiutfa,  ecea  bf 
ielieving  that  Christ  hath  suffered  for  us."  Here  it  is  aaserted 
that  we  obtain  pardoo  and  righteousness  not  by  belieTing  that 
Christ  fulfilled  the  law  for  us  by  "  active  obedience/'  but  *^  by 
believing  that  he  suflfered  for  us;"  hb  passive  obedieiice. 
Art.  IV. 

X.  Sjfnod  of  Dart.  Art.  XXI.  We  now  preseot  the  reader 
with  the  judgment  of  thb  famous  Calvinbtic  Sjrood  on  the 
subject ;  and  upwards  of  ffiy  years  after  the  dbpate  was  fint 
agitated.  It  b  deseniog  of  especial  notice,  that  though  thb 
article  professes  to  state  in  detail,  what  Christ  has  done  for  lus 
fieople,  it  yet  never  once  alludes  to  fab  active  obedience  as 
having  been  performed  for  us.  The  Mlowing  b  the  whole 
article. 

"  W^e  believe  that  Jesus  Christ  b  ordained  with  an  oath  to  be 
an  everiasting  High  Priest,  after  the  order  of  Melchisedek. 
Who  hath  presented  himself  in  our  behalf  before  hb  Father,  to 
appease  his  wrath  by  his-  foil  satbfaction,  by  ofl^ng  faimadf  on 
the  tree  of  the  cross,  and  pouring  out  hb  precious  blood  lo 
purge  away  our  sins  ;  as  the  prophet  had  foretoM.  For  it  b 
written,  He  was  wounded  for  our  transgressions,  be  was  braised 
for  our  iniquities  ;  the  chastisement  of  our  peace  was  opoD  him ; 
and  with  hb  stripes  we  are  healed ;  He  was  brought  as  a  bmb 
to  the  slaughter,  and  numbered  with  the  transgressors ;  and 
condemned  by  Pontius  Pilate  as  a  roalefoctor,  though  he  had 
first  declared  him  innocent.  Therefore,  he  restored  that  which 
he  took  not  away^  and  suffered  the  just  for  the  unjust,  as  well 
in  bb  body  as  soul,  feeling  the  terrible  punbhment  that  our 
sins  had  merited ;  insomuch  that  hb  sweat  became  like  nslo 
drops  of  blood  falling  on  the  ground.     He  called  out,  my  God, 

alisolotioDeni,  ob  Cbristi  pro  Dohis  iiaasi  et  roortai  satisfiictioiieoi,  per 
fidem  nobis  imputatam,  nen  esse  totain  jostificatiooem,  ad  vitam  •»- 
temam  consequendain ;  oeceflsariaai :  aed  etiam  universalem  Icgii 
a  Chriato  pro  nobia  praestitam  justhiam,  ad  justitiam  et  vitam  aeter- 
naro  esse  neceaBariam. — Chriati  passiooeni,  et  obedientiaiD,  ab  initio 
vitae  ad  mortem  iisqoe,  convcniaac,  ac  licet  paasaoDia  complemeatoau 
in  morte  pwlnm,  posbemom  fcaipere  oecopet  locom,  in  arrfmc  lamea 
jttadfieatioois,  remuaio  peecatoram  praecedit :  impotatio  vero  obedi- 
«ntiae  joatidae  periectae  auccedit ;  quia  ea  remiaaioneffl  peecatoma 
aapponiti  ot  in  fine  olijeetionis  dictum.  Dtrumqne  taroen,  licet  onfiae, 
diHRbffant,  mwil,  a  Deo  jottifieaBte^  peragitor.' 
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my  God,  why  hast  thou  forsaken  me  ?  And  hath  suffered  all 
this  for  the  remission  of  our  sins— wherefore  we  justly  say  with 
the  apostle  Paul,  that  we  know  nothing  but  Jesus  Christ  and 
him  crucified  ;  we  count  all  things  but  loss  and  dung  for  the 
excellency  of  the  knowledge  of  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord ;  in 
whose  wounds  we  find  all  manner  of  consolation.  Neither  is  it 
necessary  to  seek  or  to  invent  any  other  means  of  being  reconr 
died  to  Gody  than  this  only  sacrififiey  once  offered^  by  which 
believers  are  made  perfect  forever.  This  is  also  the  reason 
why  he  was  called  by  the  angel  of  God,  Jesus,  that  is  to  say, 
Saviour,  because  he  should  save  his  people  from  their  sins." 

The  sentence  which  we  have  put  in  Italic  was  evidently 
pointed  directly  at  those  who  were  at  that  time  distracting  and 
perplexing  the  church  with  **  inventing  another  means  of  being 
reconciled  to  God — and  made  perfect  forever,"  than  "  this  only 
sacrifice."  That  new  invention  of  being  "  made  perfect,"  was 
the  active  obedience  scheme. 

XI.  Tiknus  is  our  next  witness. 

The  reader  will  have  observed  how  expressly  this  writer  in 
his  testimony  adduced  by  us  under  the  first  topic,*  of  this  article, 
avows  the  doctrine  here  under  consideration.  We  shall  present 
from  his  admirable  Syntagma  of  christian  doctrine,  a  few  addi- 
tional quotations. 

On  pp.  723,  7S4,  he  thus  speaks :  **  Thus  far  we  have  treat- 
ed upon  the  eflicient  cause  of  justification.  The  object  of  it, 
when  understood  positively,  is  the  making  known  of  the  glory 
of  God,  which  shines  forth  in  that  most  wise  mingling  and  tem- 
pering of  justice  and  mercy :  For  what  justice  requires  of  the 
Son  as  our  surety,  is  by  mercy  imputed  to  us.  Thus  have  we 
spoken  of  the  efficient  cause  and  end  of  justification.  Now  we 
shall  offer  a  few  things  concerning  its  material  and  form  ;  and 
vindicate  it  from  the  sophistry  and  abuses  of  our  adversa- 
ries. The  material  of  justification  understood  actively,  is  the 
satisfaction  accomplished  by  Jesus  Christ  whom  God  hath  set 
forth  that  he  might  be  a  propitiation  through  faith  in  his  blood, 
to  declare  his  righteousness  by  the  remission  of  sins,  Rom.  3: 
25 ;  by  which  words  the  apostle  intends  to  signify  that  our 
faith  looks  especially  upon  the  sacrifice  of  Christ.  This  re- 
demption is  beheld  not  only  in  the  death  of  the  cross,  although 
in  this  last  act,  and  completion  of  the  satisfaction,  the  Scripture 

•  See  Vol.  XL  p.  470  etc. 
Vol.  XIL  No.  39.  S6 
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places  it  synecdocbically  ^   But  it  also  appears  in  th«  precetl* 
iiiji;  miseries  and  sorrows  which  from  the  beginning  of  bb  incar* 
nation  until  bis  death,  our  surety  suffei^d  for  us.     The  formi 
of  justification  actively  taken  is  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  and  im-- 
putation  of  righteousness,  which  Christ,,  by  hb  obedience  even 
unto  the  death  of  the  cross,  perlbrmed  for  the  Father,  reserved 
for  us,  and  applied  to  us  by  faith.    But  when  justification  is  un» 
derstood  passively,  its  form  is  nothing  but  the  application  of 
faith  :  whence  faith  is  called  our  righteousness.     To  the  electa 
therefore,  when  they  are  justified,  all  their  sins  of  omission  aie- 
forgiven  as  well  as  those  commonly  called  sins  of  oommtsskn^ 
This  is  certain.     And  therefore  he  whose  sins  ace  forgiven,  ap- 
pears before  God,  as  if  he  had  done  no  evil  which  the  law  for- 
bids,  and  had  left  undone  no  duty  which  the  law  commands : 
which  certainly  is  a  perfecty  andf  in  all  iU  part$y  an  absoluie 
righieousnessy  in  the  divine  estimati(m.     And  to  every  one  thus 
forgiven,  the  reward  of  eternal  life  is  just  as  certain,  as  that  the 
promise  is  true  which  says  :    Do  thb  and  live.''     And  on  page 
1065,  he  thus  speaks  r   '^  To  forgive  sins,  to  absolve  from  snos, 
to  impute  righteousness,  not  to  impute  sins,  are  not  diverse  parts 
of  the  benefit  of  justification,  but  denote  only  the  various  terms 
by  which  this  act  is  expressed :  Even  as  by  the  same  act  black- 
ness is  removed,  and  whiteness  coated  over  a  wall.    Thus  by 
the  same  act  of  judgment  sin  is  forgiven,  and  righteoosnesa  im- 
puted to  man."* 

*  ^  Hactemufl  de  efficiente  justificationt&  Finb  ejus,  cum  aettva 
BUtnttHP,  est  patefactio  gloriae  Dei,  quae  in  sapientiaBima  ilia  juatitiae, 
et  misericordiae  xgaan  ac  temperamento  elucet.  Nan  quod  a  filio, 
tanquatn  a  sponsore  nostro  exigit  justitia:  hoc  nobis  imputavit  mise- 
ricordia. — Dictum  est  de  justificatione  efficiente,  et  fine.  None 
ejusdem  materia  et  foma  paucis  declaranda,  et  ac  adverBariomm 
atrophia  et  fraud ibua  eat  vindicanda.  Materia  justificationia  active 
sumptae,  eet  aatisfactio  praeatita  per  Christum  quem  Deoa  propoauit, 
ut  easei  UeurxiQffMP  per  fidem  in  sanguine  ipehia,  ad  declarandam  jo»> 
titiam  suam,  |>er  remiaaionein  peccatorum,  Rom.  3:  ^,  quibua  verbis 
apostohia  aignificat,  fidem  noatram  aacrificium  Chriati  potisaimum  in* 
tueri.  Haec  anoXviQOHng  speetanda  eat  non  solum  in  niorte  cnicia, 
quamvia  in  hoc  ultimo  nctu,  et  sfltisfactionia  complemento,  acriptora 
earn  collocet  synecdocbiae ;  sed  etiam  in  amegressis  miaeriia  et  ae- 
rumiiis,  quae  jam  inde  a  primordio  incarnationia,  nostra  causa  perpea- 
aua  eat  sponsor  noster.  —  Forma  justificationia  active  aumptae,  eat  ra- 
miasio  peccatorum,  et  imputatio  justitiae,  quam  Chriatua  obedlentia 
sua,  Patri  uaque  ad  mortem  crucis  praeatita,  nobia  peperit,  ae  nobia 
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The  reader  cannot  but  be  impressed  with  the  striking  simi- 
larity existing  in  the  language,  and  in  the  modes  of  explanation 
adopted  by  all  these  venerable  men  on  the  firsc  and  last  topics 
which  are  the  subject  of  this  article*  It  proclaims  how  won- 
derful the  harmony  must  have  been,  in  the  sentiments  enter- 
tained by  all  the  primitive  refomners  on  the  doctrine  of  justifi- 
cation by  faith  in  Christ. 

Upon  the  nature  of  the  foregoing  quotations  we  deem  it 
altogether  unnecessary  to  detain  4be  reader  by  a  single  addition- 
•al  remark.  It  might  be  expected  that  we  should  here  close 
•this  protracted  catalogue  of  authorities.  But  we  beg  to  be  in- 
•dulged  in  bringing  forward  one  more.  Several  reasons  conspire 
to  lead  us  to  do  so.  The  author's  name  has  ever  been  an 
honored  one  with  the  followers  of  Calvin  ;  he  wrote  at  a  period 
later  than  any  whom  we  have  quoted  on  this  point.*  He 
allows  the  distinction  between  the  passive  and  active  obedience 
of  Christ ;  and,  (what  may  be  thought  very  singular,^  he  takes 
«ip  and  fully  answers  all  the  leading  arguments,  which,  in  our 
day  are  urged,  and  insbted  on  io  defence  of  the  imputation  of 
Christ's  active  obedience  to  the  elect ;  and  io  like  manner  dis- 
poses of  all  the  objections  urged  against  the  imputation  of  the 
passive  obedience  alone.  The  reader  will  have  observed,  that, 
io  some  extent,  this  has  been  done  in  the  preceding  quotations. 
But  here  it  is  done  more  at  length. 

XII.  Wendelitu  is  the  author  referred  Io.  In  the  first 
book  of  his  Christian  Theology ^  Chap.  XXV.  page  576 — 581, 
we  meet  with  tbe  following:  '^  Thus  far  have  we  treated  upon 

perfidem  applicat  Passive  cum  sumitur  justificatio,  forma  ejus  nihil 
aliud  e8t,quam  fidei  applicatio,  unde  fides  dicitur  justitia  nostra. — Cum 
igitnr  electis,  qui  justificantur,  omnia  peccata  remittantur,  tarn  ista, 
quae  omiasionia,  quam  ilia,  quae  commissionia  vulgo  vocantur,  remitti, 
eertum  est.  Ac  proinde  is  cui  remissa  sunt  peccata,  non  solum  eo 
loco  habetur  coram  Deo,  ac  nihil  mali,  quod  lex  vetat,  commisisset, 
•ed  eiiaro,  ae  at  nihil  boni,  quod  lex  iniperat,  omiaisset :  quae  certe 
perfecta,  et  omnibus  Buaieria  atwoluta  eat  juaiitia,  aeatimatione  divina, 
euique  uim  certo  tribuitur  vime  aeternae  praemiuni,  quam  vera  eat 
haec  proroiaaio :  Hoc  fac,  et  vivea.  —  Remittero  peccam,  absolvere  a 
peccatis,  imputare  juatitiam,  iion  imputare  peccaUi,  non  diversaa  hu- 
jus  beneficii  partes,  sed  diversoa  duntaxat  terminoa  hujiia  actus  deno- 
tant.  Nempe  ut  eodem  actu  tollitur  nigredo,  et  albedo  aspergitur  pa- 
riati :  aic  eodem  judicio,  et  peccatum  remittitur,  et  juatitia  bomini 
iinputatur.'' 

*  His  Syitem  tff  Theology  W9B  publiahed  A.  D.  1633. 
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the  efficient  of  juslification.  Its  material  is  usually  caDed  that, 
iy,  and  an  accotmt  ofwhich^  we  are  before  the  divine  tribunal 
absolved  from  the  curse  of  the  law,  and  accounted  rigbteoos 
and  innocent.  It  is  the  perfect  satisfaction  of  Christ  for  os ; 
by  which  the  punishment  due  to  us  on  account  of  sin,  he  him- 
self suffered  in  our  stead.  It  is  sometimes  called  the  righteous- 
ness and  passive  obedience  of  Christ. 

'^  But  in  order  to  explain  this  yet  more  clearly,  I  remark, 

I.  That  when  we  call  the  satisfaction  of  Christ,  the  material  of 
our  justi6cation,  we  use  the  common  language  in  relation  to  it. 
But  it  is  sometimes  rightly  called  the  meritorious  cause  of  our 
justiBcation  ;  ibrasmuch  as  it  is  on  account  of  this  imputed,  that 
we  are  accounted  righteous,  and  freed  from  the  curse  of  the 
law.  But  in  another  respect  the  merit  of  Christ  is  the  cause 
of  our  effectual  calling  and  justification.  For  it  is  the  cause  of 
such  calling,  absolutely  considered,  inasmuch  as  it  precedes 
faith.  It  is  also  the  cause  of  justification,  respectively  consider- 
ed, that  is,  with  respect  to  faith ;  because  we  are  not  justified 
by  the  merit  of  Christ,  unless  it  be  apprehended  by  faith. 

II.  ''  But  here  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  there  is  a  twofold 
obedience  of  Christ,  active  and  passive.     The  active  obedience 

.  is  that  by  which  Christ  spent  his  life  in  conformity  to  the  lav 
of  God,  perfectly  observing  all  its  commandments  ;  whence  it 
is  said  there  was  no  guile  in  him,  Is.  53:  9,  that  he  knew  no 
sin,  2  Cor.  5:  21.  He  did  no  sin,  1  Pet.  2:  22.  He  was  tempt- 
ed in  all  points  without  sin,  Heb.  4:  15.  The  passive  obedience 
is  that  by  which  he  sustained  for  us  the  curse  of  the  law  to 
which  we  were  obnoxious  on  account  of  sin.  This  was  by 
suffering  and  dying  for  us,  and  therefore  by  enduring  the  pun- 
ishment in  our  stead.  Whence  Paul  says  Christ  redeemed  us 
from  the  curse  of  the  law,  when  be  was  made  a  curse  for  us, 
Gal.  3:  13. 

III.  ^'  Both  these  obediences  of  Christ  are  essentially  ne- 
cessary to  our  redemption  and  justification,  yet  not  in  the  same 
manner ;  from  each  of  them  life  redounds  unto  us,  but  not  in  the 
same  mode.  For  the  active  obedience  is  the  condition  re- 
quired in  the  Mediator,  without  which  Christ  could  not  have 
been  our  Mediator;  and  without  which,  his  death  could  have 
availed  us  nothing.  In  the  mean  time,  however,  this  obedience 
if  we  speak  properly  and  accurately,  is  not  a  material  of  our 
justification,  nor  is  it  imputed  to  us  so  as  to  be  accounted  ours^ 
and  on  account  of  which  our  sins  are  forgiven,  and  the  claims 
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of  the  law  against  us,  satisfied  ;  in  like  manner  as  the  passive 
becomes  ours  by  imputation,  and  for  which,  sins  are  remitted  to 
us ;  and  the  claims  of  the  law  satisfied.     This  is  proved  thus  : 

(1 .)  "  Christ,  so  far  as  he  was  man,  owed  his  active  obedience 
to  the  law  for  himself;  for  every  creature  is  bound  to  obey  his 
Creator.  And  should  God  privilege  any  man  to  conduct  him- 
self disorderly,  he  would  thereby  overturn  the  order  of  his 
righteousness,  as  the  scholastics  teach.  Therefore  that  obedi- 
ence is  not  imputed  to  us.  The  reason  of  the  consequence  is 
sought  a  pari;  forasmuch  as  it  is  plain  that  if  Christ  was  ob- 
ligated to  the  law  to  die  for  himself,  and  if  he  did  die  under 
these  circumstances,  he  could  not  have  imputed  that  to  us,  nor 
could  he  have  released  us  by  it. 

''  But  it  is  objected,  that  Christ  was  made  man  not  for  him- 
self, but  for  us  ;  therefore  it  was  not  for  himself,  but  for  us,  that 
is  in  our  stead,  that  he  performed  the  active  obedience  to  the 
law.  To  this  I  answer  1.  That  the  antecedent  is  ambiguous. 
If  you  mean  that  Christ  was  made  man  for  us,  that  is,  for  our 
good,  it  is  admitted  :  But  if  you  mean  that  he  was  made  man 
in  our  stead,  it  is  denied.  Because,  what  Christ  was  made, 
and  did  in  our  stead,  we  are  not  obligated  to  do  or  to  be.  Even 
as  he  was  made  a  curse  for  us,  lest  we  should  become  an  ever- 
lasting curse.  But  by  his  incarnation  Christ  did  not  accomplish 
this  ;  viz.  that  we  should  no  longer  be  men,  or  be  bound  to  act 
agreeably  to  human  nature.  2.  The  consequence  is  denied. 
For  even  if  Christ  was  made  man,  not  for  himself  but  for  our 
benefit ;  yet,  after  he  became  man  he  was  a  man  by  himself, 
and  therefore  by  himself  and  for  himself,  obnoxious  to  the  law, 
as  man.  In  the  same  manner  as  he  was  obnoxious  to  corruption 
after  he  had  assumed  a  body.  He  also  for  himself  had  need  of 
food,  drink,  rest,  etc. 

(2.)  "  If  Christ  performed  active  obedience  in  our  stead,  so 
that  it  is  imputed  to  us  for  righteousness,  we  are  no  longer 
obliged  to  perform  active  obedience  to  the  law.  But  the  con- 
sequence is  false,  and  therefore  the  antecedent  likewise.  The 
reason  of  the  connection  is  likewise  sought  a  pari.  Forasmuch 
as  we  are  not  obligated  to  sufier  eternal  death,  because  Christ 
suffered  the  penalty  in  our  stead.  But  some  persons  object  to 
this  and  say  that  the  active  obedience  performed  by  Christ  for 
us,  is  the  cause  of  meriting  eternal  life ;  and  that  we  are  no  lon- 
ger obliged  to  the  obedience  of  the  law  on  this  account.  But 
we  deny  that  the  cause  of  deserving  eternal  life^  is  the  active 
obedience  of  Christ  performed  in  our  stead.    The  reason  is, 
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because,  that  as  a  creature  he  owed  it  simply  (or  himself:  for  it 
was  not  possible  he  should  be  from  under  the  law.  And  there- 
fore by  it  there  is  nothing  of  desert  flows  to  us :  nor  could  there 
be^  even  if  he  had  performed  it,  intending  thereby  our  greatest 
good. 

^' Those  who  say,  that  through  the  active  obedience  of 
Christ  we  are  np  longer  obligated  to  a  rigid  and  exact  obedi- 
ence, can  hardly  reconcile  their  sentiment  with  the  truth.  For 
if  we  are  no  longer  obligated  to  the  exact  obedience  of  the  law, 
then,  we  should  not  sin  by  neglecting  it,  or  ceasing  to  obey  it, 
which  is  false.  We  are  therefore  bound  to  obey  it  entirely ; 
and  our  defections  are  forgiven  because  of  the  imputed — nof 
active  but — -passive  obedience  of  Christ  the  Mediator.  And  by 
degrees  he  perfects  sanctification,  which  the  Mediator  merited 
also  by  his  suffering. 

(3.)  '^  Everywhere  the  Scripture,  when  it  speaks  of  justifica- 
tion and  our  cleansing  from  sin,  and  of  its  forgiveness,  makes 
mention  not  of  the  active,  but  of  the  passive  obedience  of 
Christ.  Among  other  testimonies  of  Scripture  the  following 
are  distinguished  passages. — ^Is.  53:  5,  6,  By  the  bruise  of  the 
Messiah  we  are  healed.  God  hath  laid  on  him  the  iniquities  of 
us  all.  Rom.  3:  2i,  25,  We  are  all  justified  by  grace,  by  bis 
grace,  through  the  redemption  accomplished  in  Christ  Jesos, 
whom  God  hath  set  forth,  that  he  might  be  a  propitiation 
through  faith  in  his  blood.  Rom.  5:  9,  Being  justified  by  hb 
blood,  much  more  shall  we  now  be  saved  from  wrath ;  and 
verse  10,  We  have  been  reconciled  to  God  by  the  death  of  his 
Son.  Gal.  3:  13,  Christ  redeemed  us  from  the  curse  of  the  law 
when  he  was  made  a  curse  for  us.  1  John  1:  7,  The  blood  of 
Jesus  Christ  cleanses  us  from  all  sin.  Similar  passages  occur 
all  through  the  Bible. 

IV.  "  But  others  argue  in  favor  of  the  contrary  sentiment 
as  follows.  (1.)  Two  things  are  required  for  salvation,  a  libera- 
tion from  death,  and  a  gift  of  life.  The  former  b  obtained  by 
the  expiation  of  sin  through  suffering,  the  latter  by  the  gift  of 
righteousness,  or  of  the  active  imputed  obedience  of  Christ. 
To  this  I  answer,  Tliat  the  passive  obedience  of  Christ  expiates 
sin  and  gives  life ;  because  life  is  obtained  for  us  from  the 
death  of  Christ.  He  died,  that  he  might  liberate  us  from 
death,  and  that  being  dead  be  might  bestow  life. 

(2.)  "  It  is  objected  that  Christ  not  only  offered  himself  uato 
death  for  uSj  but  he  also  sanctified  himself  for  us ;  that  we 
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migbt  be  sanctified  through  the  truth,  John  17:  19.  Therefore- 
the  holiness  of  Christ,  and  also  his  righteouMiess  or  active 
cibedience  is  imputed  to  us.  To  this  I  answer  that  the  conse-^ 
quence  is  denied  ;  1.  The  holiness  of  Christ  assists  us  in  the 
obtainment  of  holiness,  even  though  it  be  not  imputed  to  us,  as 
we  have  explained  above.  2.  In  the  passage  quoted  in  the 
objection,  the  active  obedience  of  Christ  is  not>  to  be  understood^ 
by  sanctification  ;  but  his  determination  and  preparation  foir 
entering  upon  the  sacerdotal  office. 

(3.)  '*  It  is  also  objected  that  the  actual  discd^ience  of  Adam' 
constituted  us  sinners  ;  and  that  therefore  the*  actual  obedience 
of  Christ  must  constitute  us  righteous.  But  1  answer,  that  if 
by  the  actual  obedience  of  Christ,  mentioned  in  the  conclusion,, 
his  active  obedience  is  to  be  understood  ^for  the  passive  obe- 
dience of  Christ  may  itself  be  properly  called  actual)^  we  deny 
the  consequence.  For  whatever  we  have  Ibst  by  the  disobe- 
dience of  Adam,  is  restored  to  us  by  the  passive  obedience  of 
Christ  imputed,  which  alone  he  accomplished  in  our  stead ;  al*' 
though  he  also  performed  the  active  for  our  benefit,  as  we  have 
above  explained. 

(4.)  ^'  It  is  further  objected  that  with  the  passive  obedience 
of  Christ  his  active  obedience  is  also  united;  and  that  therefore 
one  cannot  be  imputed  to  us  without  the  other.  But  the  con- 
sequence is  denied  :  for  what  are  even  united,  may  yet  never- 
theless be  distinct,  and  therefore  as  one  can  be  contemplated 
without  the  other,  so  one  may  in  like  manner  be  imputed.  In- 
the  mean  time  we  do  not  deny  that  the  voluntary  sufibrings  of 
Christ,  that  is,  hi»  suffering  conjoined  with  the  action  and  readi- 
ness of  the  wilT,  is  inrvputed  to  us.  But  this  \s  not  the  active- 
obedience  of  Christ  concerning  which  we  now  speak,  and 
which,  as  a  man,  Christ  owed  the  law.  For  as  he  was  not,  as 
man  obligated  to  die,  so  neither  was  he  obliged  to  a  promptitude 
of  dying. 

(5.)  '^  If  only  the  passive  obedience  of  Christ  is  imputed  to  us, 
says  the  objector,  it  would  follow  that  only  a  half  Christ  was 
given  to  us,  viz.  a  suffering,  and  not  an  acting  one.  But  the 
consequence  is  false ;  and  therefore  so  roust  be  the  antecedent. 
The  assumption  is  proved,  because  be  was  given  wholly  to  us. 
Is.  9:  6.  But  I  reply,  that  the  consequence  of  the  connection 
is  denied.  For  it  is  one  thing  to  be  given  to  us,  and  quite  an- 
other thing  to  be  imputed  to  us.    Even  the  humanity  and  deity 
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of  Christ  were  given  to  us,  neither  of  which  was  therefore  im- 
puted to  us. 

'*  Truly,  theirs  is  a  horrible  opinion,  who  deny  thai  the 
passive  obedience  of  Christ  is  imputed  to  us  for  righteousness, 
and  that  it  is  the  cause  of  our  obtaining  the  reward  of  eternal 
life !  For  how  can  the  blood  of  Ciirist  cleanse  us  from  all  sm, 
if  it  is  not  the  cause  of  our  righteousness  ?  How  did  Christ  give 
his  flesh  for  the  life  of  the  world,  if  through  him  life  is  not  re- 
stored to  us  ?  How  are  we  healed  by  the  bruise  of  the  Messiah ; 
if  through  him  we  are  not  sanctified  ?  How  is  the  death  of 
Christ  our  life,  if  by  it  life  is  not  allotted  to  us  ?  There  can  be 
no  middle  condition  between  absolution  from  the  curse  of  the 
law,  and  the  blessing  and  right  of  eternal  inheritance."* 

*  Thes,  VII.  '*  Hactemus  efficient  justification  is :  Materia  ejus  id 
appellari  solet,  per  et  propter  quod  coram  tribunal!  divine  a  maledio- 
tioue  legis,  absolvimur,  et  innoceotes  ac  justi  reputamur :  est  id  per- 
fects Christ!  pro  nobis  satisfactio,  qua  poenas  propter  peccata  nobis 
debitas  nostro  loco  ipse  luit :  alias  appellatur  justitia  ex  obedieotia 
Christi  psssiva." 

Explieatio.  1.  **  Quando  Christi  satisfnctionem  8p|ie11smus  Diateriaai 
nostrae  justificationis,  cum  vulgo  loquimur:  alias  esdem  reete  appel- 
latur causa  meritoria  nostras  justificationis,  siquidem  profiter  bane 
iinputatam  justi  censemur  et  a  maledictione  legis  absolvimur.  Di- 
verso  autem  respectu  Christi  roeritum  est  csusa  vocationis  et  justifi- 
cationis. Nam  vocationis  causa  est  absolute  consideratum,  siquideoi 
praecedit  ea  fidein :  justificationis  causa  idem  est  respective  constde- 
ratum,  hoc  est,  cum  respectu  ad  fidem,  quia  non  justificarour  per 
Christi  meritum,  nisi  fide  apprehensiim.  II.  Hie  vero  observao- 
duin :  du  pi  teem  esse  Christi  obedientiam,  nempe  activam  et  pasriTam. 
Activa  obedientia  est  qua  Christus  confbnnem  divinae  legi  vitam  egit, 
omnia  ejus  mandata  perfecte  observando:  unde  dicilur  dolus  in  ipso 
non  fuisse,  Jesiae  53: 9.  Non  novisse  peccatum,  2  Cor.  5c  31.  Non 
fecisse  peccatum,  1  Pet.  2:22.  Tentatus  in  omnibus  absque  peecate^ 
Heb.  4:  15.  Passiva  est,  qua  maledictionem  legis,  cut  nos  propter 
peccata  eramus  obnoxii,  nostro  loco  sustinuit,  patiendo  pro  nobis  et 
moriendo,  adcoque  poenam  nostro  loco  persolvendo.  Unde  Psuhis 
Gal.  3:  13.  Christus  nos  redemit  ab  execratione  legis,  dum  faetus  est 
pro  nobis  ezecratio." 

III.  '^Utraque  haec  Christi  obedientia  ad  noetri  redemptionem  el 
justificationem  otnnino  est  necessaria,  non  taraen  eodem  modo :  ab 
utraque  ad  nos  redundat  salus,  sed  non  eodem  modo.  Nam  obedi- 
entia activa  est  conditio  in  mediatore  reqoisita,  absque  qua  mediator 
noster  Christus  esse  non  potuisset,  suaque  morte  nihil  promereri 
potuisset.     Interim  tamen  obedientia  haec>  si  proprie  et  accurati  lo- 
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He  next  proceeds  to  answer  the  objection  that  ^'  the  law  is 
not  fulfilled  by  the  endurance  of  punishment ;  and  that  there- 

quainur,  non  est  materia  nostree  justificatinnis,  nee  imputatur  nobis, 
ita  ut  noster  censeatur,  et  nobis  propter  earn  peccata  remittantur  et 
debitum  legis  pro  nobis  solvatur :  quemadmodufn  passivam  per  iin- 
putationem  censetur  nostra,  et  propter  earn  peccatn  nobis  remittuntur : 
debitumque  nostro  loco  solvitur :  probatur  hoc  :  (1)  Christus,  quate- 
nus  homo,  obedientiaro,  legi  activani,  pro  se  debuit :  tenetur  enitn 
creatori  suo  obedire  omnis  creatura,  neque  magis  indulgere  Deus 
homini  potest,  ut  ataxta^g  se  geret,  qiiam  justitiae  suae  ordinem  ever- 
tere,  ut  recte  Scholastici  docent.  Ergo  obedieotia  ilia  nobis  non  im- 
putatur." 

'*  Ratio  consequentiae  a  pari  petitnr :  siquidem  eadem  ratione :  si 
Christus  mortem  legi  pro  se  debuisset  et  praestitisset,  nobis  imputara 
earn,  et  per  earn  nos  liberare  non  potuisset." 

'*  Excipitur :  Christus  non  pro  se,  sed  pro  nobis  factus  est  homo. 
Ergo  non  pro  se,  sed  pro  nobis,  hoe  est,  nostro  loco,  ol>edientiam  legi 
activam  praestitit.  Respondeo  I.  Antecedens  ambiguum :  si  dicaa 
Christum  factum  esse  hominem  pro  nobis,  hoc  est,  nostro  bono,  con* 
ceditur:  si  pro  nobis,  hoc  est,  nostro  loco,  negatur.  Quod  enim 
Christus  nostro  loco  fecit  et  factus  est,  id  nos  non  tenemur  facere  et 
fieri :  veluti  pro  nobis  factus  est  execratio,  ne  nos  essemus  et  tenere- 
rour,  esse  aetema  execratio.  Atqui  incarnatione  sua  Christus  hoc  non 
est  consecutus  est,  ut  nos  amplius  homines  non  essemus,  vel  tenere- 
mur  humanae  naturae  congrua  fncere.  II.  Consequentia  negatur. 
Etiarosi  enim  Christus  non  suo,  sed  nostro  bono  factus  est  homo :  ta- 
men  postquam  factus  est  homo,  per  se  homo  fuit,  ideoque  per  se  et 
pro  se  legi  obnoxius,  qua  homo :  quemadraodum  postquam  corpus 
per  se  corruption!  obnoxium  assurosit,  pro  se  quoque  opus  habuit  ci- 
bo,  potu,  quiote,  etc." 

(2.)  **  Si  nostro  loco  activam  obedientiam  Christus  praestitisset,  ita 
ut  ad  justitiam  ea  nobis  imputaretur,  nos  ad  obedientiam  activam  legi 
praestandam  amplius  obligati  non  essemus.  Atqui  falsum  conse- 
queiis :  ergo  et  antecedens.  Connexi  ratio  itidem  a  pari  petitur :  si- 
quidem ideo  ad  aeternam  mortem  sustinendam  nos  amplius  obligati 
non  sumiis,  quia  Christus  nostro  loco  eam  sustinuit." 

"  Excipiunt  nonnulli :  Christum  pro  nobis  activam  obedientiam 
praestitisse  vitae  aeternae  promerendae  causa :  Hoc  vero  nomine  nos 
amplius  ad  obedientiam  legis  non  obligari.  Resp,  Negamus,  vitae 
aeternae  promerendae  causa  Christum  loco  nostro  activam  obedien- 
tiam praestitisse.  Ratio  est :  quia  earn  pro  se  sinipUciter  debuit  tan- 
quani  creatura,  quae  exlex  esse  non  potest:  edeoque  per  eam  nobis 
nihil  promeritus  est,etiumsi  maximo  nostro  bono  eam  praestitit." 

^  Qui  dicunt,  per  obedientiam  Christi  activam  nos  habere,  quod 
amplius  ad  rigidam  illam  et  exactam  obedientiam  activam  obligati 
uon  simus :  cum  veritate  sententiain  suam  vix  conciliabunt.     Nam  ii 
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fore  the  endurance  of  gunisbment  cannot  be  the  cause  of  our  ob- 
taining the  reward,  or  eternal  life^"*but  as  Uisinus,  Pareus,  and 

ad  exactaroJegia  obedientiam  amplius  obligali  non  eaKimia,  atiqne 
aon  peccaremus  ejus  imennissione  et  neglectOy.  quod  ftlaum.  80- 
inus  igitur  omnino  ad  earn  obligati :  defectuB  aatem  condonatur  prop- 
ter impiitam^noB  activam,.8ed  paasivam  inediatovia-  Ghrisii  obedran- 
tiam :  paiilutimqiie  |ier  sanctificatiooeraattppletury  quatn  paaaione  qu(^ 
que  sua  mediator  eat  prorneritua.** 

(3.)  "  Vbique  scrtpturay,qiiando  loqaitnr  de  JMMificatione  nostri  et 
purgatione  a  peccati^^.eorumque  remisaione,  non.aetirae,  sed  paaaivae 
ebedientiae  Christi  mentionern  facit.  Inter  alia  acrtpturae  teatiincHiia 
banc  in  seDtantiam  ioaignia  sunt :  Jeaiae  53:  5, 6,^Livore  ejus  [nempe 
MesBiae]  aanati  sumua.  [Dens]-.  Conjecit  in  eum  iniquitatea  omoium 
BostrAni.  Rom».3:  24|  25,  Omnea  jiistificarour  gratis,  ejus  gratia,  per 
redemptionein  factam  in  Christo  Jesu,  qiiem  Deuaproposuit,  ut  eaaet 
placamentuni  per  fidern  in  sanguine  ifisius.  Rom.  5:  9,  Jualifieati 
ejus  sanguine  servaliimur  nunc  niulto  magis  ab  Ira:  et  vers.  10,  Re- 
conciliati  fuimus  Deoper  mortem  fiiii.  Gal.  3:  23,.Gbrtatu8  redcmit 
DOS  ab  exeonittone  legis  oum  factus  est  pro  nobis  execratio.  1  John 
h  7,  Sanguis  Jesu  Christi  purgat.nos  ab  omni  peccato^  Similia  paa- 
aim  occurrunt." 

IV.  "In  contrartam  scntentiam  alii  ita^disputant :  (1.)  Ad  aalutem 
Bostmm  duo  requiruntur:  liberatio  a  morte,  et  donatio  Titae:  ilia, 
peccati  per  imssionem  expiatione,  haec  dono  juattttae,  sen  obedienttaa 
Christi  activae  iniputatae  obtiiietur.  Re8p..Obedientia  Chriati  pasatra 
et  peccata  expiat,  et  vitaro  donat,  quia  ex  raorte  Christi  vita  nobia  ob- 
tingit :  ipse  inortuus  est,  et  e  morte  nos  liberaret  et  mortuua  Tiiam 
donaret." 

(2.) "  Cbristus  non  solum  pro  nobis  in  mortem  se  obtiiltt,  aed  etiam 
aeipsum  pro  nobis  sanctificavir,.  ut  simus-  ipsi  sanctificati  per  Teriia- 
tem.  John  17: 19,  Ergo  sanetkas  quoque  Ghristi  et  justitia  sen  obe- 
dtentia  activa  nobis  imputatur.  Reap.  Consequentia  negatur :  1.  Sane- 
titas  Christi  nobis-ad  sanctitatem  prodest,  etiamsi  nobis  non  imputa- 
tur, ut  supra  explicavimuR.  S.  h\  allegato  loco  |)er  sanctificationem 
Christi  non  intelJigitur  activa  ejus  obedientia :  sed  destinatio  et  praepa- 
ratio  ejus  ad  offieium  saeerdotale  obeundum.** 

(3.)  ^  Actualis  inobedientia  Adami  nos  peccatores  constituit.  Ergo 
actualis  Christi  otiedientia  nos  constituit  justos.  Resp.  Si  in  coiiae- 
quente  per  actualem  Christi  obedientiam  intelligitur  activaro  (nam  et 
passiva  potest  appeltari  actualis,  quia  actti,  non  potentia  tantum,  paa- 
aus  est  Christus,  eaque  nobis  inipntata,)  consequentiam  negamus. 
Qniequid  enim  per  inched ientiatn  Adami  admissimus  id  restitvit  nobis 
obedientia  Chriati  passira  imputaia,  quam  sotam  noatro  loco  praeatitit: 
«t8i  et  activam  nostro  bono  praestitit ;  ut  ante  diximua." 

(4.)  ^  Cum  ol)edienlia  Christi  passiva  etiam  eotijuncta  fuit  activa. 
Ergo  una  sine  altera  nobia  non  imputatur.  Resp.  Conaequentk  ne- 
gatur: nam  et  quae  conjuncta  snot,  nibilominiia  diatincta  auniyadaa- 
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'Tllenus  have  already  abundantly  answered  ibis  objection  in  tbe 
preceding  quotations,  we  think  it  unnecessary  to  add  here  tb^ 
answer  of  Wendeline* 

This  author  has  never  been,  by  the  most  rigid  of  Calvinists, 
accused  of  heresy.  Hi&  woric  has  been,  ever  since  its  first  ap- 
pearance, esteemed  as  one  of  the  mest  admirable  text  books  of 
Calvinistic  Theology.  To  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the 
works  of  Wendeline,  his  very  dust  itself  is  precious.*  For 
another  reason  the  work  from  which  the  preceding  extract  is 
takeii,  is  entitled  to  the  utmost  regard  from  all  the  fcdiowers  of 
Calvin.  Its  author  drew  the  entire  materials  ^f  which  it  is 
•composed,   from   the  works  of  the  great  leading  Calvinistic 

'que  ut  unum  sine  alio  potest  eognosci,  ita  et  imputari.  Interttn  non 
•negamus,  passionem  Christi  voluntarium,  hoc  est,  cum  acttone  et 
.promptitudine  vdluntatis  conjunctam,  nobis  imfnitari,  sect  hoc  nihil  afl 
-obedientiaui  Christi  activam,  de  qua  in  specie  hie  loquimur,  quam 
qua  homo,  fegi'Christus  debuit :  Nam  ut  ad  mortem,  qua  homo,  non 
fuit  obligatua,  ita  nee  ad  promptitudineni  moriendi." 

(5.) ''Si  passiva  Christi  obedientia  taotum  n^bis  imputaretur,  se- 
>queretur,  dimidium  tantum  Christum  nobis  datum,  nempe  patieutem, 
non  agentem.     Atqui  falsum  consequens :  ergo  et  antecedens.     As- 
^umptio  probatur  quia  touts  nobis  est  datus,  Is.  9:6.      Resp.  Con- 
-nexi  consequentia  negatur:  aliud  enim  est  nobis  dari,  dliiid  nobis  im- 
putari :  Etiam  Christi  humanitas  et  Deitas  nobis  est  data,  -neutra  ta» 
men  propterea  nobis  imputatur.    'Certe  dura  est  sententia  eorum,  qui 
-negant  obedientiam  Christi  passivara  nobis  imputari  ad  justitiam  et 
'ene  praemii,  sea  vitae  aetemae  cuusam.     Qui  enim  sanguis  Christi 
lios  purgaret  ab  omni  peccato,  si  nostrae  justitiae  causa  non  asset  ? 
-Qui  camera  suam  Cbristus  dedisset  pro  mundi  vita,  si  pereum  vita 
nobis  non  reatitueretur  ?     dul  livore  Messiae  essemua  sanati :  si  per 
eum  non  esaemus  saoctificati  ?    Qui  mors  Christi  nostra  asset  vita,  si 
per  earn  vita  nobis  non  obtingeret  ?    Inter  absolutionem  a  maledic- 
lione  legis  et  benedictioRem  atquejus  aetemae  baereditatis  status  me- 
tlius  non  daturl** 

*  The  writer  being  from  home  a  few  weeks  since,  stopped  at  the 
house  of  a  venerable  clergyman  who  claims  to  be  an  oldniehool  Cal- 
-vinist,  both  in  doctrines  and  in  measures.  He  possesses  a  great  many 
very  valuable  works  of  the  reformers.  The  sutqeot  of  their  merits 
as  theologians  was  introduced  and  discussed ;  in  the  coume  of  which 
tbe  venerable  (kther  observed  that  he  had  "  two  -volumes  of  an  old 
writer  with  which  he  would  not  parrfor  their  weight  in  silver,  unless 
he  could  replace  them."  I  inquired  the  name  of  the  old  -^livineb 
My  friend  could  not  just  then  recollect  it ;  but  going  into  his  study 
he  brought  out  and  laid  upon  the  table  before  me  two  quarto  volumes 
of  the  works  of  Wendeline. 
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divines  who  bad  preceded  him.  Amoogst  whom  be  names 
Calvin,  Beza,  Zanchius,  Ursinus,  Parens,  Scuketus,  Tilenus, 
''  and  others"  says  he, "  whom  it  would  be  tedious  to  enumerate ; 
and  vnth  whom  I  believe  it  to  be  more  iofe  to  speak  and  to 
think,  than  to  labor  after  singularities  and  innovations.^** 

We  regret  the  necessity  of  omitting  a  number  of  other,  ex- 
cellent witnesses.  But  both  the  time  and  the  limits  assigned  us 
forbid  us  to  extend  this  essay  any  further  than  to  add  a  few  re- 
marks, suggested  by  the  preceding  discussion. 

Conclusion, 

One  of  the  devout  aspirations  of  Martin  Ijuther,  was  *'  May 
the  Lord  deliver  his  church  from  the  vain-glorious  teacher,  from 
the  contentious  pastor,  and  from  unprofitable  questIons."t  Our 
heart  responds  amen  to  this  prayer.  It  is  not  therefore  our 
wish  by  anything  we  here  present,  to  engender  strife :  but 
merely  to  offer  a  few  passing  remarks,  which  may  be  worthy  of 
consideration. 

1.  It  may  be  thought  by  some  that  we  might  have  taken  up 
and  considered  the  remaining  specifications  of  alleged  error  in 
the  case  alluded  to  on  the  preceding  pages.  One  reason  for 
declining  this  is  that  the  present  essay  is  already  of  sufficient 
length.  In  addition  to  this  we  beg  leave  to  remark  1.  That 
with  respect  to  the  remaining  specifications,  it  is  universally  ad- 
mitted that  they  are  not  of  equal  importance  with  those  which 
we  have  considered.  2.  Of  the  ten,  we  have  selected  the  three, 
to  which  the  greatest  importance  has  been  attached  by  those 
brethren  who  have  sympathized  with  the  prosecutor  in  this  case. 
3.  Those  brethren  have  themselves  rendered  such  examination 
unnecessary,  by  their  own  repeated  avowals  and  declarations. 
For  it  has  been  alleged  by  almost  every  individual  who  has 
taken  a  prominent  stand  on  that  side  of  the  controversy,  that 

*  **  Ad  coinmentarios  concinnHiidoet  liberalem  operam  contul«niot 
pnustantissimi  quiqiie  Eectestarum  nostrarum  daciores;  Calvinus, 
Beza,  Martyr,  Zanchius,  Ursinus,  Perkimsiiiis  Pareua,  Piiiscus^  8cul- 
tetuB,  Wittakerus,  SutliviuA,  Molinaens,  Cbamierua,  Tilenus,  Janiua, 
SibrandiJB,  Bucanus,  Ameslua,  et  alii,  qiios  receoMre  langum  forei: 
cam  quibua  et  loqui  et  sentire  tutitis  eme  arbitrior,  qiiaiii  novitatiboa 
et  aingtiiaritatibus  atudere."      Vide  Pre/at.  p.  77,  26. 

f  **  A  doctore  glorioso,  et  pastore  contentioso,  et  inuiilibua  quaes- 
tionibaa  Itberet  Eecleaiam  suam  Dotninua."  Luth.  Opp.  torn.  I.  p.  LV. 
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the  whole  series  of  charges  comprises  errors  of  swh  a  nature/^ 
that  to  a  logical  mind,  the  admission  of  either  of  the  prominent 
ones,  must  of  necessity  carry  with  it  the  admission  of  all  the  se- 
ries :  because  such  minds  err  systematically,  and  these  errors 
constitute  "  a  system  of  Gospel  subverting,"  and  "  reformation- 
abandoning  doctrine."  If  this  be  sound  argumentation,  then,  as 
no  one  can  refuse  to  acknowledge  that  all  the  forequoted  au- 
thors, were  men  of  logic,  learning  and  acuteness,  they  must  by 
consequence,  fand  along  with  them  all  the  first  reformers  with- 
out exception,)  have  been  guilty  of  entertaining  the  whole  num- 
ber of  specifications  of  alleged  heresy.  And  if  this  be  so,  where 
is  the  necessity  of  entering  into  a  similar  discussion  of  the  re- 
maining topics  ? 

We  had  intended,  however,  to  include  in  the  present  essay, 
an  examination  of  the  views  entertained  by  the  Keformers,  on 
the  only  remaining  topic,  to  which  the  brethren  of  whom  we 
speak  have  united  in  attaching  serious  importance.  We  mean 
the  topic  of  imputation.  We  cannot  now,  however,  do  more 
than  remark,  that  the  reformers  universally  deny  that  the  essen- 
tial righteousness  of  the  God-man  Mediator  becomes  ours.  Thej 
reject  the  idea  with  abhorrence  :  and  perpetually  speak  of  our 
being  regarded  as  righteous  on  account  of  the  merit  of  Christ, 
on  account  of  the  death  of  Christ,  for  the  sake  of  Christ.f 
These  are  their  almost  unvaried  expressions  with  regard  to  it. 

The  foregoing  quotations,  have,  however,  made  this  doctrine 
plain,  as  held  by  these  venerable  men.  It  is  therein  declared 
at  once,  how  plain  and  simple  were  their  views,  as  contrasted 
with  those  now  claimed  by  some  to  be  "  old  school "  and 
orthodox.  Sin^  when  punished y  is  imputed:  when  forgiv- 
en,  or  not  punished^  it  is  not  imputed.  The  imputation  of 
righteousness  is  the  forgiveness  of  sins :  and  this  is  done  "  6y, 
and  on  account  of'^  what  Christ  has  suffered  for  us.  This  is 
the  sum  total  of  the  doctrine  as  they  held  it,  (as  the  preceding 
quotations  themselves  evince,)  and  what  can  be  more  rationid 
and  scriptural ! 

3.  There  have  been  grievous  charges  preferred  against  a 
large  portion  of  the  clergy  in  this  country,  to  this  effect,  that 
they  persist  in  vexing  the  church  by  the  introduction  and  use 

*  See  '  Vindication,'  p.  28 — 32,  together  with  the  Reports  of  the 
trial  at  York  and  Pittsburg. 

f  Their  words  are  **  propter  meritum  Christi,  propter  Christum, 
propter  mortem  Cbriati,"  ete. 
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of  a  new  phraseology.  But  oa  whom,  agreeably  to  4he  pce> 
ceding  quotatioDS,  mifitlhb  charge  now  rest?  Are  those  who 
tenaciously  adhere,  (though  it  has  cost  them  loss  of  comibrt, 
reputation,  if  not  life  itself^  indirectly  in  some  instaoces,)  to  the 
very  language  of  the  reformation  in  relation  to  its  distinctife 
doctrine,  to  be  brancled  as  new  lights,  innovators,  and  the  w- 
ventors  of  a  new  theological  nomenclature  1  Who  is,  in  truth 
and  reality,  guilty  of  this  charge  ?  I  will  state  a  simple  una- 
dorned fact,  and  leave  it  with  the  reader.  It  is  tbb:  the 
originators  of  the  scheme  of  the  imputation  of  Christ's  active 
obedience,  were  in  their  day  reproached  by  the  Reformers  with 
thus  perplexing  the  church.  And  they  attempted  to  justify 
themselves  on  the  ground  that  a  perspicuous  and  correct 
theology  required  such  distinctions  to  be  observed. 

3.  If  the  Keformers  entertained  correct  views  of  the  doctrine 
of  JustiBcation,  Faith,  and  the  Obedience  of  Christ,  f  which  it 
would  be  absurd  for  Calvinists  to  deny,*)  then,  as  the  views 
which  the  brethren  of  whom  we  have  above  spoken,  enter- 
tained of  these  doctrines,  were  the  great  cause  of  their  attempted 
ejection  from  the  church,  it  follows  from  what  has  appeaired, 
that,  had  the  counsels  of  their  assailants  prevailed,  they  would 
have  been  expelled  from  a  professedly  Calvinistic  community, 
for  entertaining  the  very  doctrines  on  these  subjects,  which 
were  taught  by  Calvin  himself,  and  all  his  immediate  followers; 
while  at  the  same  time,  those  who  have  attempted  their  expul- 
sion have  agreeably  to  their  own  showing,  radically  departed 
from  these  doctrines.  A  radical  departure,  on  their  own  ao- 
knowledged  principles,  is  syllogistically  demonstrable.  Be- 
cause in  a  great  variety  of  expressions  they  have  declared,  that, 
between  their  views  on  these  subjects,  and  the  views  of  those 
whom  they  have  attempted  to  exclude,  ''there  is  not  any 
agreement ;  and  there  ought  not  to  be  any  compromise^"  So 
different  indeed,  that  ithe  one  party  has  declared  that,  on  the 
principles  of  the  other,  they  cannot  ^  read  their  title  dear,  to 
mansions  in  the  skies."f  It,  then,  there  be  this  great  and 
4»dical  difference,  who,  (and  we  press  the  inquiry  with  deep 

*  '*The  creeds  of  theYeformerB  do  not  need  revising;  and  if  they 
did,  the  men  are  probably  not  living  to  whom  the  task  could  be  left 
with  safety."  See  Sermon  by'^C.  G.  Cuyler,  D.  D.ef  Philadelphia, 
preached  before  the  synod  of  Philadelphia,  at  its  seesion  in  York,  Pa. 
Oct.  1835. 

t  See  "<  Vindioation,"  and  <*  Trial  of  Rev.  Albert  Bamos.* 
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and  solemn  interest,)  who  are  the  persons  that'  have  thus  radi- 
cally departed  from  the  doctrines  and  principles  of  the  Refornia- 
tion  ? 

It  has  always  been  the  boast  of  Presbyterians  that  the  Con- 
fession and  Catechisms  of  their  Cburch,,.contain  an  admirable- 
and  unadulterated  epitome  of  the  doctrines  of  the  reformation ; 
at  least  on  the  subject  of  Justification,  the  Obedience  of  Christ,, 
and  Imputation.  Here  again  we  press^  the  inquiry,. and  ask. 
If  this  be  so,  who  are  the  individuals  that  have  really  departed 
from  the  true  sense  of  the  standards  ? 

If  the  ground  is  to  be  taken,  that  the  commonly  calledold-school 
brethren  have  improved  on  the  views  of  the  Reformation,  let 
the  stand  be  taken  boldly  and  openly  ;  and  let  the  world  hear 
no  more  of  the  charge  which  they  have  been  for  years  urging 
against   their  brethreUy  that  they  have  departed   from  these 

Srinciples  !  Or  if  the  ground  be  assumed  that  the  views  of  the 
Reformers  are  reconcilable  with  our  standards,  let  us  hear  no 
more  of  this  radical,,  and  uncompromisable  difference.     If  they  f 
are  reconcilable  let  them  be  reconciled;    that  harmony  and> 
confidence  may  again  be  found  within  the  borders^off  the  lacera- 
ted,, but  blood-bought  Zion  of  our  God. 

The  plain  and  simple  question,  which,  if  answered  categoti- 
eally,.  will  terminate  at  once  the  controversy,  at  least  virtually, 
is  the  following  :  Were  the  reformers  heretics  on  the  subject  of 
justification  ?  Let  this  question  be  answered  either  af&rmaiively 
or  negatively,  and  let  the  answer  be  given  fearlessly.  If  the 
noble  army  of  reformers  are  to  be  denounced  a»-heretics,.aad  at 
once  excluded,  l^t  it  be  known.  If  they  are  te^be  recogffized^ 
let  it  be  known. 

If  it  be  contended,,  that  the  men  whose  testimony  we  have 
adduced,  were  in  error  on  these  subjects,  we  demand  to  know 
what  is  to  be  our  standard  by  which  to  judge  of  the  theolbgy  of 
the  first  reformers  ?  Creeds  framed  subsequently  cannot  be  our 
criterion,  if  we  find  in  them  an  acknowledged  departure  from 
the  principles  originally  inculcated ;  and  for  the  same  reason, 
men  who  lived  subsequently  cannot  be  our  guide,  if  they  in  like 
manner  openly  abandon  and  attempt  the  correction  of  what  was 
primitively  taught. 

4.  By  these  remarks  it  is  not  our  intention  to  widen  the 
breach  in  the  walls  of  the  city  of  our  God,  but  to  repair  it.  We 
will  therefore  urge  upon  the  attention  of  all  concerned  in  these 
controversies,  another  subject  for  consideration,  which  may 
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sist  them  ID  disentaDgling  themselves  from  tbeir  difficulties. 
We  have  already  seen  that  disputes  arose  in  the  church  in  the 
beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  some  of  which  were  opoo 
the  topics  discussed  in  this  article.  Polaous  and  Goroar  disputed 
on  faithy  and  yet  their  love  and  confidence  in  each  other  were 
not  impaired.  Two  Calvinists  of  the  most  rigid  sect,  were,  in 
A.  D.  1604,  drawn  into  a  controversy  with  each  other  on  the 
subject  of  faith  and  the  obedience  of  Christ.  They  were  Drs. 
Ulenus  and  Molinatui.  The  former  took  the  ground  at* 
tributed  to  him  in  this  essay,  whilst  Dr.  Molinaeus  occupied  a 
stand  somewhat  different.  The  controversy  was  long  and  ex- 
citing, (and  led  ultimately  to  the  action  of  the  French  synod 
previously  spoken  of;)  but  it  was  at  length  amicably  settled. 
'^  Each,"  as  a  contemporary  remarks,*  "  persisting  in  retaining 
his  own  views  of  the  matter,  and  yet  each  acknowledging  the 
other  as  orthodox."     Go  thou  and  do  likewise. 

If  there  was  a  desire  deeply  felt  by  the  great  men  of  the 
reformation,  it  was  this,  that  there  might  be  a  concentration  of 
christian  effort  in  the  great  work  of  pulling  down  the  strong 
holds  of  sin,  and  glorifying  their  God  and  Saviour.  Of  all  the 
first  men  of  the  reformation,  there  were  scarcely  two  between 
whom  there  was  not  more  or  less  difference  in  their  views  of 
some  points  in  theology.  Nor  was  it  their  primary  care  to 
compose  tliese  differences.  They  knew  that  with  frail,  erring 
men,  it  would  be  vain  to  seek  an  entire  conformity  of  sentiment 
on  every  point :  and  hence  they  gave  that  over,  and  sought 
union  of  effort.  It  is  truly  affecting  to  review  their  unceasing 
exertions  to  attain  to  this  object.  We  have  referred  to  the 
Marpurgense  Colloquy,  between  the  Lutheran  ministers  and 
those  of  Helvetia  :  they  instituted  one  similar,  and  for  a  similar 
purpose,  1537.  In  1570,  a  similar  effort  was  made  by  the  ad- 
herents to  the  Confessions  of  Augsburg,  Bohemia,  and  Helvetia. 
In  1575,  the  same  was  attempted  by  those  denominated  Huss- 
ites and  Waldensian  brethren  in  the  kingdom  of  Bohemia,  and 
likewise  the  followers  of  the  Augsburg  symbol :  many  other 
instances  could  be  specified  if  necessary.  Let  us  learn  to  imi- 
tate their  example  in  this  respect,  for  it  is  worthy  of  imitafioo. 

*  *^  Quae  contentio,  interventu  Domini  de  Plessis  et  alioruiii  quo- 
runilarn  doctonirn,  eum  in  modiim  sublata  est,  ut  alter  aheitim  pro 
orthodoxo  doctore  agnoverit,  iitroque  interea  in  sententia  aiia  perna- 
tente.**  Vide  Omtionem  Grotii  battitani  in  aeoatu  Amatelrodameuai, 
anno  1616,  opp.  Theol.  torn.  IV.  p.  179,  coL  9. 
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Luther  has  finely  remarked,  <'  I  have  learned  that  he  is  not  a 
theologian  who  knows  great  things,  and  who  can  teach  many 
things ;  but  he  who  lives  holily,  and  as  becomes  the  gospel."  * 

If  the  private  declarations  were  called  for  of  such  men  as 
Melancthon,  Bucer,  Zanchius,  Pareus,  etc.  on  the  subject  of  the 
importance  of  union  among  those  who  unite  in  their  reception 
of  the  doctrines  of  grace,  we  could  fill  pages  with  them. 

Such  then  was  the  church,  when  in  the  hands  of  the  blessed 
men  whom  God  so  signally  honored  as  the  instruments  of  re- 
claiming it  to  vitality  and  righteousness.  And  if  there  is  a 
prayer  to  which  our  inmost  soul  will  fervently  respond,  it  is  that 
of  the  feeling  and  experimentally  pious  Bernard,  which  we 
would  adapt  to  our  own  day.  '*  Quis  mihi  det,  antequam  mo- 
riar,  videre  Ecclesiam  Dei,  sicut  in  diebus  antiquis."  f 

Who  can  tell  what  blessings  the  great  Head  of  the  church 
may  have  in  store  for  his  people  ?  The  composing  of  the  un- 
happy differences  which  have  so  long  palsied  their  very  best 
energies,  and  led  them  to  turn  against  each  other  those  weapons 
which  are  mighty  to  pull  down  the  strong  holds  of  Satan,  may 
be  the  signal  of  the  returning  favor  of  the  Messiah.  It  is  a 
test  of  love  and  obedience  that  he  has  the  right  to  require  at  our 
hands ;  and  it  may  be  the  signal  of  his  bursting  the  fetters  of 
paganism,  and  of  his  raining  down  righteousness  upon  America, 
till  she  shall  bud  and  blossom  as  the  garden  of  God.  "  Bring 
ye  all  the  tithes  into  the  storehouse,  that  there  may  be  meat  in 
my  house,  and  prove  me  now  herewith,  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts, 
if  I  will  not  open  you  the  windows  of  heaven,  and  pour  you 
out  a  blessing  that  there  shall  not  be  room  enough  to  receive  it. 
— And  all  nations  shall  call  you  blessed  ;  for  ye  shall  be  a  de- 
lightsome land,  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts." 

•  «Ego  hoc  video,  non  esse  theologum,  qui  magna  sciat,  et  multa 
doceat :  sed  qui  sancte  et  theologice  vivat."  Fide  Prrfat,  LuHL  in 
PsaL  ad  Theologiae  Sludiosos. 

t  *'  Oh  tbat»  before  I  die,  I  may  behold  the  church  of  God  as  it 
was  in  ancient  days !" 

Vol.  XU.  No.  39.  58 
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ARTICLE  VIII. 

Causes  of  the  Denial  of  the  Mosaic  Origin  of  the 

Pentateuch. 

TraDtlat«d  rroro  the  G«rafto  of  Prof.  HengtUoberg  or  BorliD.  Bj  Bar,  E.  BallaoUiM,  Ai- 
•iffUnt  IiMtruotor  in  tbe  anioo  Th«ol.  Som.  Prince  fid  ward,  Va.  [Conelodod  fnm  VoL 
XI.  p.  448.] 

Naturalism. 

Having  shown  that  the  general  denial  of  the  genuineness  of 
the  Pentateuch  cannot  be  satisfactorily  accounted  for  by  the 
universal  tendency  of  the  age  to  historical  skepticism,  we  must 
now  endeavor  to  point  out  its  true  cause. 

It  lies  in  the  tendency  of  the  age  to  Naturalism — that  sys- 
tem which  seeks  to  explain  all  events  by  the  common  laws  of 
nature — and  this  tendency  has  its  root  in  the  estrangement  of 
the  age  from  God.  Because  men  have  not  had  within  tbem* 
selves  experimental  proof  of  the  existence  of  a  living  God, 
therefore  they  seek  to  eradieate  all  traces  of  him  out  of  history. 
Because  within  themselves  every  thing  goes  on  entirely  accord- 
ing to  fixed  natural  laws,  therefore  they  think  every  thing  with- 
out them  must  have  happened  in  the  same  way. 

This  mode  of  thinkmg  and  reasoning  has,  by  those  who 
adopted  it,  been  called  by  the  dignified  name  of  refinement  (Bil- 
dung.)*  But  this  certainly  unjustly.  Naturalism  could  be  con- 
sidered an  advanced  stage  of  refinement  only  on  the  ground  that 
its  modem  advocates  bad  discovered  that  what  had  before  been 
held  to  be  supernatural  through  ignorance  of  the  laws  of  nature, 
can  be  fully  accounted  for  by  those  laws.  But  as  the  modem 
extended  knowledge  of  nature  does  not  afiect  this  matter  at  all, 
as  that  is  still  looked  upon  as  supernatural  which  was  before 
held  to  be  so,  it  is  only  through  gross  insolence  that  the  name 
of  refinement  can  be  arrogated.  This  pretension  brings  with  it 
many  absurdities.  It  must,  in  the  first  place,  against  all  evi- 
dence, be  maintained  that  the  advocates  of  the  niyMot-theory, 
at  the  present  time,  are  more  cultivated  than  the  defenders  of 
the  truth  of  the  Bible.     Then  again,  there  is  in  the  history  of 

*  The  word  expresses  the  highest  stage  of  advancement  in  evcrj 
respect,  especially  in  knowledge  and  taste. — Tr. 
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oppositioii  to  the  Pentateuch  a  partU  hantetuef  which  those 
on  that  side  endeavor  cai^fully  to  conceal,  and  of  which  one 
gets  not  a  hint  from  histories  like  that  of  Hartmann.  If  the 
denial  of  the  genuineness  of  the  Pentateuch  is  to  be  eulogized 
as  refinement,  then  they  also  must  be  considered  refined,  whom 
we  have  always  hitherto  b^en  accustomed  to  regard  as  rude  and 
uncultivated  in  the  highest  degree.  Take,  for  example,  the 
free-thinkers  of  Calvin's  time,  the  dogs^  hogs,  and  fooh,  as  he 
constantly  calls  them,  who  in  that  day  made  sport  of  the  Penta- 
teuch.* Also  the  author  of  the  Catechisme  de  thanneU-hommey^ 
who  says,  p.  10,  '^  the  events  recorded  in  the  Pentateuch  aston- 
ish those  who  judge  only  by  tlieir  reason,  and  in  whom  this 
blind  reason  has  not  been  enlightened  by  special  grace."  This 
author,  it  seems,  then  possessed  already  that  *  cultivated  under- 
standing,' which  is,  according  to  De  Wette,  a  priori  confident 
of  the  spuriousness  of  the  Pentateuch,  because  it  contains  ac- 
counts of  miracles  and  prophecies.  Refinement  is  to  be  as- 
cribed too  to  the  vulgar  Edetmannf  who  makes  the  Pentateuch 
to  be  nothing  but  "  pieces  thrown  together,  put  into  their 
present  order  by  nobody  knows  who,"  but  probably  ^*  the  crafty 
rabbi,  Ezra."  (See  his  Moses  mit  aufgedecktem  Angcsickt^ 
p.  9.  u.  a.  Stellen.)  Also  to  the  two  abandoned  and  half-crazy 
nuns  in  a  cloister  of  Tuscany,  who  according  to  De  Potter, 
Vie  de  Scipio  Biccij  T.  I.  p.  1 15,  Ed.  II.,  declared  on  trial  that 
they  believed  Moses  and  the  authors  of  the  other  books  of  the 
Bible  to  be  worthy  of  no  more  regard  than  for  example  Plu- 
tarch, or  any  other  profane  writer.  %  Singular  fathers  and  moth- 
ers of  refinement !  harbingers  of  the  rising  sun  of  illumination ! 

*  See  for  instance  his  Commentary  on  Gen.  6: 14  (on  Noah's  ark]» 
^Hoc  Porphyrius  vel  qiitspiam  alius  cams,  fubulosum  esse  obganniet, 
quia  non  apparet  ratio,  vel  quia  est  insolitum,  vel  quia  repugnat  com^ 
munis  ordo  naturae.  Ego  regero  contra,  totam  banc  Mosis  narratio- 
nem,  nisi  miraculis  referta  esset,  frigidam  et  jejunam,et  ridiculam  fore 
dico."  On  Gen.  49: 1,  " Sed  oblatrant  quidam  protervi  canes;  unde 
Mosi  notitia  sermonis  in  ohecurio  tugurio  ante  ducentos  annos  faabiti.** 

t  '  Catechism  of  the  genteel  man.'  -—  **  Lea  ^v^nements  recent^ 
dans  le  Pentateuque  ^tonnent  ceux  qui  ont  le  roalheur  de  ne  juger, 
que  par  leur  raison  et  dans  qui  cette  raison  aveugle  n'est  paa  eclair^e 
par  une  grace  particuliere." 

I  <<Que  Moise  et  les  autres  auteura  des  livres  qui  compoaeat.ln 
sainte  bible,  fuissent  plus  dignes  de  coosideration,  qu'un  Plutarque  par 
ezerople,  ou  quelque  autre  ^rivain  profane." 
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That  Naturalism  is  the  real  vital  principle  of  the  oppositioo 
made  to  the  Pentateuch,  appears  plainly  from  the  violent  effoits 
made  before  the  final  step  of  denying  the  genuineness  was 
taken,*  in  order  to  bring  the  Pentateuch  to  coincide  with  the 
reigning  spirit  of  the  times.  Eichhorn,  who  shows  what  his 
ground  is  in  regard  to  religion  by  the  following  few  words: 
(Einleitung  Th.3.  s.  176)  ^<  For  us  who  have  investigated  the 
causes  of  things,  the  name  of  God  is  often,  in  such  cases,  an  ex- 
pletive that  may  be  dispensed  with.^'  Eichliorn  labors,  by  ex- 
plaining away  everything  that  is  supernatural,  to  set  aside 
whatever  presupposes  the  existence  of  a  living  personal  God. 
That  he  and  his  contemporaries  were  ready  to  make  the  immense 
sacrifices  which  were  necessary  in  order  to  cairy  through  such 
a  plan  of  interpretation,  shows  how  strong  the  motive  was  which 
influenced  them,  and  how  entirely  it  accounts  for  the  course 
afterwards  taken,  when  it  was  no  longer  possible  to  concseal  the 
defects  and  difficulties  of  this  one.  A  few  examples  will  show 
what  sort  of  reverence  for  *  the  hand  in  the  clouds'  was  mam- 
tained  while  the  genuineness  of  the  Pentateuch  was  still  admit- 
ted. Eichhorn  thinks  (Einleit.  Th.  3.  s.303)  that  the  destruc- 
tion of  Korah  and  his  company  creates  no  difficulty,  if  we  will 
not  mistake  the  nature  of  symbolic  language,  *^  Might  not  the 
writer,  in  order  to  represent  very  strongly  the  aw  fulness  of  the 
unusual  punishment  which  was  threatened,  viz.  ^Ae  burying 
them  alive,  call  it  a  swallowing  up  by  the  earth,  a  going  down 
alive  into  the  pit  ?"  It  is  just  as  easy,  according  to  him,  to 
free  the  budding  of  Aaron's  rod  of  its  miraculous  character. 
"  If,  when,  by  a  new  trial  by  lot  with  staves,  Aaron  obtained 
for  himself  and  his  family  again  the  office  of  high-priest,  his  staff 
was  twined  with  buds,  leaves,  and  fruit,  and  thus  carried  through 

*  With  what  difficulty  the  determination  was  made  to  take  this 
6oa]  step,  and  how  strong  therefore  the  proofs  of  the  geDuineaefls  of 
the  Pentateuch  are,  (even  those  that  lie  on  the  surface;  forof  soch  as 
lie  deeper,  men  had  then  no  conception,)  is  shown  by  a  remark  of 
Corrodi  in  his  BeUuchlung  des  Bibelcamns,  1793,  Bd.  1.  &53:  **  At 
present,  independent  thinkers  and  lovens  of  truth  regard  it  no  lonf^er 
as  audacity  to  express  their  opinion  freely  as  to  the  antiquity  of  the 
Pentateuch.  Yet  most  friends  of  Bible  study  are  inclined  to  rhtnk 
that  it  is  still  safer  not  to  use  so  much  freedom  in  regard  to  the  Pen- 
tateuch as  18  taken  with  the  other  liooks  of  the  Old  Testament.  I 
can  alflo  easily  coDceive  that  I  shall  be  very  unwelcome  with  my  doMs 
of  the  Mosaic  authorship  of  the  PentaUuch.^^ 
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the  camp  as  a  sign  that  it  had  decided  in  his  favor,  and  was 
then  placed  in  the  sanctuary  for  an  eternal  proof  of  the  fact 
against  any  future  denial,  what  is  there  improbable  in  all  this  ?" 
The  shining  of  Moses'  face  could,  he  thinks,  be  regarded  mirac- 
ulous only  so  long  as  the  nature  of  electricity  was  unknown. 
Had  Eichhom  been  in  the  storm  on  mount  Sinai,  instead  of  Mo- 
ses, he  would  on  descending  have  shone  in  the  same  way,  and 
that  even  down  to  bis  toes,  if  he  had  before  stripped  off  his 
clothing.  ''  As  he  came  down  from  the  mount  at  evening,  and 
they  who  saw  him  perceived  that  his  face  shone  (the  rest  of  his 
body  being  covered  by  his  clothes),  and  he  and  his  contempo- 
raries were  not  able  to  explain  the  phenomenon  from  physical 
causes,  was  it  not  natural  for  him  to  ascribe  it  to  that,  of  the  re- 
ality of  which  he  felt  assured,  viz.  his  intercourse  with  the  Dei- 
ty," s.  280.  The  pillar  of  cloud  and  fire  was,  in  his  opinion, 
nothing  more  than  the  usual  signal  given  in  marching  by  the 
smoke  of  the  caravan-fire,  s.  298.  In  regard  to  the  plagues  of 
Egypt,  '<  it  has  been  proved  that  Moses  brought  about  the  de- 
liverance of  his  people  from  Egypt  by  means  of  those  natural 
evils  to  which  that  country  is  every  year  subject,"  s.  253.  This 
proof  he  considers  himself  as  having  given  in  bis  essay  de  ^- 
gypti  Anno  Mirabilt,  out  of  whk;h  we  could  quote  many  more 
rare  things.^  But  what  has  been  already  adduced  will  suffice 
to  show  that  an  inducement  whbh  was  strong  enough  to  lead 
to  such  a  total  giving  up  of  common  sense,  was  also  strong 
enough  to  lead  to  a  rejection  of  the  genuineness  of  the  Penta- 
teuch without  and  even  against  all  evidence  derived  fjx>m  the 
Pentateuch  itself. 

Yet  the  real  design  of  these  efforts  was  declared  with  perfect 
openness — an  openness  which  proceeded  from  confidence  in  the 
omnipotence  of  the  spirit  of  the  age.  And  not  till  afterwards^ 
when  the  universal  reign  of  that  spirit  had  ceased,  and  men  be- 
gan to  feel  that  mere  presupposition  or  assertion  was  not  proof, 
did  this  design  begin  again  to  be  concealed  and  the  pretence 
made  that  only  historico-critical  reasons  were  regarded,  aside 
from  all  doctrinal  presupposition,  and  that  without  any  bias 
whatever  and  even  against  inclination,  the  genuineness  of  the 
Pentateuch  must  be  given  up.  Lately,  however,  that  spirit  has 
again  obtained  more  power  and  is  conscious  of  that  power,  and 

*  Rosenmiieller  has  considered  this  essay  of  siifEcient  importance 
to  have  its  substance  embodied  in  his  Commentary. — Tr. 
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with  the  help  of  the  pantheistic  tendencies  of  the  times,  has 
succeeded  in  becoming  the  universal  public  sentiment.  And  as 
public  sentiment  always  claims  infallibility,  and  needs  take  oo 
notice  of  the  impotent  opposition  of  those  who  have  bilea  be- 
hind the  age,  the  mask  has  begun  again  to  be  thrown  off. 

A  few  quotations  must  be  made  in  proof  of  what  has  been 
just  said.     Corrodi,  who  as  we  have  seen  (p.  460  note),  was 
among  the  first  of  those  who  denied  the  genuineness  of  the 
Pentateuch,  says,  1.  c.  p.  59,  60,  after  enumerating  the  miracles 
it  relates  :  *^  Are  not  these  manifest  signs  of  a  later  writer  who 
was  not  an  eye-witness  of  the  events  be  records  ?"     The  only 
reason  which  he  gives  is  the  miraculous  accounts.     He  was 
satisfied  therefore  in  asserting  that  the  historical  parts  were  of 
later  origin ;  he  still  allows  the  laws  to  have  been  from  Moses. 
Staudlin,  in  his    Geschichte  der  Siitenlehre  Jesu  (History  of 
the  moral  doctrines  of  Jesus  Christ)  Bd.  I.  s.  118,  remaiks, 
*^  However  it  may  be  in  regard  to  the  historical  parts  of  the 
Pentateuch,  which  indeed  are  liable  to  suspicion  on  account  of 
their  high  miraculous  coloring,  and  in  many  passages  are  of 
such  a  character  that  they  must  either  have  been  written  long 
after  Moses,  or  have  been  greatly  interpolated,  yet  there  are 
strong  reasons  for  believing  that  the  laws  were  made,  written 
and  collected  into  one  code  by  Moses  himself."     As  Diderot 
on  his  death-bed  declared  that  the  first  step  in  philosophy  was 
unbelief,*  so  the   reviewer  of    IVitsche*s    Vertheidung  der 
Aechtheitdes  Pentateuchs  (Defence  of  the  genuineness  of  the 
Pentateuch)  in  Ammon's  and  Bertholdt's  Journal  Th.  4.  s.  389, 
makes  unbelief  to  be  the  foundation  of  criticism.     What  cannot 
be  accounted  for  from  natural  causes  must  fall.     He  says: 
^'  When  the  author  remarks  upon  Gen.  xlix.  *  I  hold  that  Jacob 
could  have  foreseen  all  this,  as  he  was  enlightened  by  a  higher 
light,'  he  stands  no  longer  on  the  ground  of  the  critic  who  seeks 
to  explain  the  causes  of  events,  but  on  that  of  the  tlieologian, 
who  cuts  the  knot."    Bertholdt  in  the  section  on  the  spirit  of 
the  Hebrew  Historiography  (Einl.  Tb.  3.  s.  745  ss.)  has  the 
following  words,  which  might  well  have  been  prefixed  as  a 
motto  to  the  whole  :  ^*  The  world  is  confessedly  a  mirror  and 
as  a  man  looks  into  a  mirror,  just  so  he  ako  looks  out  of  it."t 

^— ^■^i^-^»ii»i«MMi    ■■■■l■^^l^  ■  ■  Miii.iw-   ■—■     ■        n     ■^-^^»  ■  i^  i  ■■  i^^.  ■  iwi^iia^i  ■■■  ■         i 

*  "  Le  premier  pas  vers  la  philosophie  c'est  Pincr^dulit^"     M^ 
moires,  corresp.  etc.  de  Diderot,  1. 1.  Par.  1830.  p.  56. 

f  **  Die  Welt  ist  bekanotlich  ein  Spiegel,  und  so  wie  man  in  eioen 
Spiegel  hineinschaiit,  grade  so  scbaut  man  aus  demselben  wieder 
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By  this  section  he  has  made  Uie  whole  subsequent  historico* 
critical  investigation  on  the  Pentateuch  really  superfluous.  It 
is  an  opus  supererogaiionisy  apparently  undertaken  for  the 
sake  of  the  weak.  The  sum  ot  this  section  is  this :  every 
thing  (in  the  Pentateuch)  that  presupposes  the  existence  of  a 
living  God  is  poetic  fiction.  "  Every  historical  narrative,"  he 
remarks.  **  which  partakes  of  the  supernatural,we  call  mythology; 
those  narratives  especially  have  a  mythical  character  in  which 
the  divine  agency  is  made  to  affect  immediately  the  course  of 
events,  as  in  miracles  and  revelations."  He  also  without  dis- 
guise declares  unbelief  to  be  the  foundation  of  criticism. 
Moses  must  be  denied  at  once  a  degree  of  knowledge  which 
exceeded  the  natural  means  of  his  age  to  attain.  Since  a  trans- 
cending of  the  natural  limits  is  impossible,  it  is  certain  a  priori 
and  without  examination  of  the  details  that  he  never  had  such 
knowledge.  Compare  s.  773 :  '^  The  common  opinion  that  all 
those  passages  in  the  Pentateuch  which  speak  of  events  which 
did  not  happen  till  after  the  time  of  Moses  are  predictions, 
certainly  deserve  the  praise  of  being  well-meant ;  but  criticism 
must  not  suffer  itself  to  be  bribed  by  anything — it  must  have 
no  other  object  than  to  find  out  and  bring  to  light  historical 
truth." — De  WetteJ  whose  words,  *  and  the  reality  is  often  very 
different  from  what  we  have  imagined,'  (Beytr.  2.  p.  10.) 
contain  his  own  condemnation,*  speaks  just  as  unreservedly.  In 
the  *  Axioms'  which  are  placed  at  the  commencement  of  his 
Kritik  d.  Lraelitisch.  Oeschichte  (Critical  Examination  of  the 
Jewish  History)  p.  15,  he  says  :  A  narrator  who  relates  things 
as  realities  which  in  the  natural  course  of  events  are  entirely 
impossible  and  inconceivable,  and  contradict  both  experience 
and  the  laws  of  nature,  who  gives  out  such  things  as  history, 
and  places  them  in  the  series  of  historical  facts ;  such  a  one 

heraus."  As  in  looking  at  our  own  image  in  a  mirror  we  ourselves 
are  the  source  and  cause  of  what  we  see,  so  our  ideas  and  under- 
standing of  objects  and  events  in  the  world  are  affected,  nay  created, 
by  our  previously  formed  opinions.  The  Hebrew  historians  believed 
that  God  did  often  interpose  supernaturally  in  the  affairs  and  events 
of  this  world,  nnd  the  consequence  was  ihac  they  had  many  cases  of 
such  interposition  to  relate.— Almost  Berkeley's  theory — that  external 
things  have  only  an  ideal  existence. — Tr. 

*  He  gives  another  self-condemning  sentence  on  p.  239 :  *'  In  his- 
tory as  well  as  in  life,  we  must  expect  the  best  of  every  one  until  the 
contrary  is  proved." 
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although  his  inteotion  may  be  to  relate  history,  is  not  a  namtor 
of  history  but  of  poetic  6ction.*  And  such  a  narrator  deaenres 
no  sort  of  credit  in  any  thing.  For  though  other  facts  related 
by  him  appear  natural  and  probable,  yet,  in  such  company, 
they  are  not  to  be  considered  such.  They  are  things  out  of 
another  world,  and  may  have  been  invented  as  well  as  the 
miraculous  ones."  The  Israelitish  history  could  not,  it  is  true, 
pass  the  ordeal  of  a  criticism  based  on  such  axioms  as  these ; 
but  it  is  hard  to  see  what  criticism  has  to  do  if  such  axioms  are 
established.  The  easy  mockery  of  Voltaire  would  be  more  in 
place  than  laborious  and  dull  criticism.  In  the  first  three 
editions  of  this  author's  Einleit.  ins  A.  T.  (Introduction  to  the 
Old  Testament,)  at  the  outset  of  the  investigation  on  the 
Pentateuch,  ^  145,  we  find  this  passage  :  <^  It  is  in  this  way 
also  that  so  many  occurrences  contradict  the  laws  of  nature  and 
suppose  an  immediate  interposition  of  God.  If  it  is  to  the 
cultivated  understanding  a  settled  matter  (entscbeiden)  that 
such  miracles  did  not  really  happen,  the  question  occon 
whether  they  so  appeared  to  the  eye-witnesses  and  participa- 
tors ;  but  this  must  also  be  denied ;  and  thus  we  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  these  accounts  were  not  contemporaneous  and 
were  not  derived  from  contemporaneous  sources.''  Thus  the 
spuriousness  of  the  Pentateuch  is  established  before  any  in- 
vestigation, and  is  to  be  maintained  although  tbe  strongest 
proofs  might  be  urged  against  it.  In  the  4tb  edition  we  find 
these  words  slightly  yet  very  essentially  changed.  It  is  there 
said,  '^  If  it  is  for  the  cultivated  understanding  at  least  dombifid 
(wenigstens  zweifelhaft)  whether  such  miracles  did  really 
happen."  We  have  here  an  example  of  the  before-mentioned 
accommodation  to  the  spirit  of  the  times.  Another  is  afibrded 
us  by  Hartmann  who  s.  358,  considers  not  the  miracles  as 
suchj  but  the  frequent  mixing  in  of  unnecessary  miracles  for  the 


*  Here  also  it  can  be  shown  by  examples  bow  even  those  biiuiri- 
ans  who  come  nearest  to  this  perverted  theology,  (all  abort  of  the 
merit  (or  demerit,  as  you  please,)  of  fully  imbibing  its  spirit.  Von 
Rotteck  (see  vol.  XI,  p.  446]  remarks  (I.  c  p.  24) :  "  An  impossible  lact, 
i.  e.  such  a  one  as  contradicts  itself)  or  some  other  fact,  or  the  laws  of 
nature,  can  never  obtain  rational  belief. ...  I  speak  here  not  of  proper 
miracles,  i.  e.  things  that  are  referred  to  as  such — ^fbr  tbe  very  notioQ 
of  a  miracle  supposes  a  departure  from  tbe  laws  of  nature.  Tet  be 
who  admits  in  general  the  possibility  of  miracles,  will  yet  reqaira 
stronger  proof  for  their  authentication  than  in  the  case  of  natural  Aeia* 
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accomplishing  of  unimportant  objects,  as  proof  of  the  mythical 
character  of  the  Pentateuch  ;  although  upon  his  ground,  even 
the  spare  mixing  in  of  appropriate  roiracles  for  important  ob- 
jects would  be  sufficient  proof  of  the  same  mythical  character 
of  the  Pentateuch.  In  a  new  edition  of  De  Wette's  Einleitung 
we  may  expect  to  see  the  third  step  taken,  a  return  to  open- 
ness ;  for,  as  we  see  from  the  preface  to  his  Commentary  on 
Matthew,  his  confidence  in  the  continued  advance  of  general 
cultivation,  and  his  contempt  for  those  who  in  the  last  turn  of 
things  see  only  a  temporary  change  of  the  spirit  of  the  age, 
have  in  the  mean  time,  most  astonishingly  increased.  But  we 
need  not  wait  for  De  Wette — bis  representative,  von  Bohlen 
has  already  taken  this  third  step.  Or  is  it  still  not  quite  with 
the  old  open  hearted ness  that  the  latter  remarks,  (Gen.  Einl. 
s.  36.)  ^'  Criticism  as  such  is  always  unbelieving ;"  and  with 
which  Vatke  says,  s.  9,  ^'  Very  many  and  sometimes  the 
principal  grounds  on  which  books  purporting  to  be  of  a  greater 
antiquity  are  referred  to  a  later  age,  are  of  a  doctrinal  charaC' 
ter,'^  That  even  greater  weight  is  now  attached  to  these 
doctrinal  grounds  than  formerly,  appears  from  the  fact  that  the 
most  fundamental  defences  of  the  genuineness  of  the  Pentateuch 
are  now  passed  over — are  not  read,  much  less  refuted.  Thus, 
of  the  three  latest  opposers  of  the  genuineness  of  the  Pentateuch, 
not  one  has  read  the  fundamental  book  of  Ranke.* 

But  in  the  carrying  out  of  the  principle  that  only  what  is 
within  the  sphere  of  natural  agencies  can  be  admitted  to  be  his- 
torically true,  or  be  related  by  an  eye-witness,  a  difference  is 
observable.  At  first  the  principle  was  applied  to  tliat  only 
which  most  manifestly  transcended  those  agencies,  viz.  miracles 
and  prophecies.  De  Wette,  however,  soon  saw  that  there  was  no 
stopping  at  these,  that  the  application  of  the  principle  to  the 
Pentateuch,  must  have  a  far  wider  sweep.  Thus,  he  makes  it 
proof  against  the  truth  of  the  history  of  the  flood,  that  Noah 
could  not  have  foreseen  at  all  that  the  flood  would  come — as 
proof  of  the  mythical  character  of  Abraham's  history,  that  it 
is  inconceivable  how  he  could  cherish  the  hope  of  being  the 
progenitor  of  a  nation  while  his  wife  was  barren — ^and  just  as 
inconceivable  that  he  should  hope  his  descendants  would  be- 
come possessors  of  the  land  of  Canaan :  "  For  how  could  such 
an  idea  have  occurred  to  him  ?''  (Beitr.  I.  s.  63.)     That  none 

*  UnUrsuchungen  ueber  den  Pentateuch,  Brian  gen  1834. — Tr. 
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of  the  passages  which  speak  of  future  evil  to  Israel  came  ironi 
Moses,  is  to  him  certain — "  For  Moses  could  not  have  enter- 
tained such  gloomy  anticipations  in  regard  to  the  future  fortunes 
of  his  people."  This  kind  of  argumentation  is  in  some  degree 
restrained  within  the  old  limits — inasmuch  as  it  is  only  a  boM 
extension  of  the  sentence  long  hefore  pronounced  against  the 
predictions  of  the  Pentateuch.  But  the  remark,  (s.  62)  'could 
Abraham  have  been  capable  of  such  a  religiousness  as  is  as- 
cribed to  him  in  Genesis?'  (comp.  s.  1 14),  manifestly  goes  clear 
beyond  those  limits,  and  opens  the  way  to  an  entirely  new  class 
of  doctrinal  arguments  against  the  genuineness  of  the  Pentateuch. 
Nature  is  here  regarded  as  much  more  fixed  and  inflexible  than 
had  been  usual — God  more  entirely  and  exclusively  confined  to 
heaven,  and  the  possibility  not  only  of  a  direct  and  manifest  in- 
terposition, but  also  of  a  more  silent  and  internal  influence  in 
the  world  and  in  man  denied  him.  The  piety  of  Abraham  can- 
not be  explained  by  the  laws  of  natural  development— conse- 
quently it  did  not  exist. 

Still,  as  long  as  men  held  fast  to  theism,  the  matter  could 
not  go  beyond  such  single  scattered  remarks ;  a  consistent  car- 
rying through  of  the  principle  was  not  to  be  expected.  On  the 
theistic  ground  even  the  denial  of  miracles  and  prophecies  must 
bear  the  charge  of  an  interested  origin  and  the  reproach  of  a 
guilty  conscience — by  no  turnings  or  windings  can  a  single  ar- 
gument be  advanced  against  the  possibility  of  miracles  and 
prophecies.  If  God  t^,  he  can  also  act.  If  nature  was  created 
by  him,  it  must  also  be  unconditionally  subject  to  him,  and  can 
offer  no  opposition  to  his  agency  upon  it.  How  then  can  men 
deny  the  possibility  even  of  God's  secret  and  internal  agency 
upon  nature,  without  also  rejecting  all  belief  in  a  Providence, 
and  so  pass  over  from  Theism  to  Atheism  or  Pantheism.  For, 
if  Providence  is  not  an  empty  name,  a  mistaken  appellation  of 
nature  itself  given  to  it  by  ignorance,  what  can  it  be  but  that 
silent  and  mysterious  influence  of  God  upon  natural  causes  ? 

But  this  difficulty  is  of  late  more  and  more  put  out  of  the 
way.  The  Theism  of  those  who  do  not  recognize  Ood  in 
Christy  is  beginning  to  give  place  to  Pantheism :  or  rather, 
Pantheism,  which  had  only  put  on  the  garb  of  Theism,  is  begin- 
ning to  throw  its  covering  aside.  It  is  becoming  more  and  more 
acquainted  with  its  own  real  character,  and  is  purifying  itself  of 
its  former  foreign  admixtures,  and  shaking  off  the  pietistic  awk- 
wardnesses which  before  cleaved  to  it.    Now,  the  carrying  through 
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of  the  principle  goes  on  finely — It  is  all  over  with  miracles  and 

?ropbecies — for  who  could  have  performed  and  given  them  ? 
^he  truth  *  our  God  is  in  the  heaven  ;  he  hath  done  whatsoever 
he  pleased,'  is  a  syllogism,  the  major  of  which  is  with  wicked 
joy  negatived.  And  just  so  is  every  thing  else  rejected  that  is 
beyond  the  operation  of  the  fixed  causes  of  natural  development. 
To  bring  any  such  thing  to  pass,  God,  who  was  yet  in  embyro, 
must  have  anticipated  his  own  coming  into  being,  which  is  in- 
conceivable. 

This  advance  in  estrangement  from  God,  and  so  in  consistency, 
has  its  representative  in  the  book  of  Vatke.*  When  he  says, 
s.  185,  "  In  the  positive  results  of  the  criticism  of  the  oldest 
Hebrew  traditions,  here  given,  we  have  gone  a  step  further  than 
the  common  critical  view,  and  we  assert  that  a  consistent  car- 
rj/ing  through  of  critical  principles  m^Jces  that  further  st^ 
necessary, ^^  we  certainly  coincide  entirely  with  him,  provided, 
that  by  critical  principles  be  understood  those  adopted  in  the  in- 
terest of  unbelief.  But  it  is  a  question  whether  these  are  not 
rather  to  be  entirely  given  up ;  the  author  has  not  proved  the 
contrary.  With  genuine  impartiality,  he  assumes  his  pantheis- 
tic ground  to  be  correct,  and  then,  trying  the  Pentateuch  by  the 
principles  of  the  natural  formation  and  development  of  the  doc- 
trines and  system  of  religion,  which  he  had  laid  down  in  his  in- 
troduction, he  makes  that  to  be  proof  of  the  spuriousness,  which 
the  older  theology  regarded  as  proof  of  the  divine  origin  of  the 
Mosaic  religion.  After  all  this  however,  the  difficulty  remain- 
ed that  even  if  we  transfer  to  the  end  of  the  Jewish  history 
that  which  occurs  at  the  beginning,  still  we  find  nothing  like  it 
among  any  other  people  at  any  stage  of  their  religious  cultiva- 
tion. No  nation  ever  attained  by  reason  only,  and  in  the  course  of 
the  natural  development  of  their  religious  ideas,  to  such  a  system 
of  religion  and  morals.  The  author  seeks  to  remove  this  diffi- 
culty by  making  the  diflFerence  between  the  religion  of  the  He- 
brews and  heathenism  as  little  as  possible — and  this  is  the  easier 
for  him  as  he  makes  his  own  religious  views  and  principles  the 
standard  of  comparison.  Thus  for  example  he  says  (s.  103), 
"  If  we  compare  the  moral  character  of  the  Hebrews  and  of  the 
Greeks,  we  shall  find  the  great  difference  which  their  religious 
views  exhibit  greatly  diminished.  Not  seldom  even  the  superi^ 
ority  is  on  the  side  of  the  Greeks,  as  is  shown  by  their  civil  in- 

•  See  Vol.  XI,  p.  439,  note. 
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stitutions,  in  which  the  whole  moral  life  of  a  people  is  concen- 
trated." Let  us  show  by  a  few  quotations  how  the  whole 
criticism  of  the  author  is  filled  with  doctrinal  assumptions,  and 
thus  can  have  weight  only  with  such  as  stand  on  the  same 
ground  as  to  religion  and  philosophy  with  himself;  and  bow  he 
carries  his  principles  through  with  inflexible  consistency.  The 
supposition  of  an  original  (primitive)  revelation  such  as  the 
Pentateuch  supports,  and  even  noble  heathen  as,  e.  g.  Plato 
acknowledged,  is  rejected  with  these  words :  (s.  102.)  "  It  is 
based  on  an  extremely  shallow  conception  of  divine  revelation, 
contradicts  the  true  notion  of  religion,  and  the  relation  which 
exists  between  religion  and  man's  moral  sense,  which  attains  to 
that  which  is  perfect  only  after  a  long  series  of  intermediate 
steps." — *  Perfection  is  found  only  at  the  end  of  the  process  of 
development' — this  proposition  which  is  necessar)'  upon  pan- 
theistic principles,  but  absurd  on  all  other,  is  used  here  to  over- 
throw the  fact  of  a  primitive  revelation,  and  by  Strauss  to  dis- 
prove the  reality  of  the  person  of  Christ  as  pourtrayed  in  the 
Gospels.  The  doctrine  of  a  primitive  revelation  '  is  based  on 
an  extremely  shallow  conception  of  revelation,'  because  it 
makes  a  separation  between  him  who  reveals  and  him  to  whom 
the  revelation  is  made ;  whereas,  according  to  the  new  light 
which  the  philosophy  of  our  day  has  received,  these  two  are 
one  and  the  same.  The  traditions  about  the  religion  of  the 
Patriarchs  are  worthy  of  no  credit ; — for  if  we  concede  to  them 
the  least  historical  worth,  we  break  in  upon  the  space  to  be 
allowed  for  that  long  series  of  developments  which  religion  bad 
to  pass  through,  before  it  could  attain  that  height  on  which, 
even  after  we  have  taken  away  a  multitude  of  genuine  ele- 
ments, and  added  a  multitude  of  spurious  ones,  we  see  it  stand- 
ing in  the  Mosaic  age.  See  s.  184.  Uncritical  tradition  has 
ascribed  to  Moses  many  religious  views  and  truths  which  the 
Israelitish  mind  did  not  produce  for  a  long  series  of  later  ages. 
If  we  do  not  adopt  this  view  of  the  matter,  we  forsake  the 
ground  of  natural  causes  and  development,  and  so  give  up 
ourselves.  For  on  the  pantheistic  ground  it  is  "impossible  that 
a  whole  people  should  sink  suddenly  and  at  once  from  a  higher 
to  a  lower  degree  of  relinrjous  culture ;  and  it  is  just  as  impossi-- 
ble  that  an  individual  should  rise  suddenly  from  a  loicer  to  o 
higher  degree,  and  carry  along  ioith  him  in  his  sudden  rise  a 
whole  people.  Single  individuals  indeed  we  must  admit  to 
have  had  a  higher  form  and  degree  of  self-knowledge ;  but  we 
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must  not  make  even  these  entirely  independent  of  the  common 
degree  of  attainment  around  them,  by  supposing  them  favored 
with  divine  revelation.*  We  must  therefore  either  suppose 
intermediate  steps  and  periods  of  development  concerning 
which  tradition  is  silent,  or  where  this  is  for  other  reasons 
inadmissible,  lower  our  estimate  of  the  characters  and  attain- 
ments of  such  individuals  to  the  standard  of  their  times.  This 
we  must  do  particularly  in  the  case  of  Moses — since  on  the 
supposition  that  the  accounts  we  have  of  what  he  did,  be  even 
in  the  main  true,  both  he  himself  and  the  whole  course  of  the 
Hebrew  history  are  phenomena  utterly  inexplicable"  He 
must  have  appeared  earlier  than  that  point  in  the  process  of 
development  at  which  such  a  phenomenon  could  be  produced, 
and  was  therefore  a  greater  miracle  than  Christ  himself,  (s. 
181 — 183.) — ^The  decalogue,  as  it  now  is,  cannot  have  been 
given  by  Moses — for  the  prohibition  of  image  worship  must 
have  originated  in  an  age  when  the  notion  of  the  abstract 
ideality  of  God  had  been  distinctly  formed.  But  this  notion  is 
based  on  an  abstraction  infinitely  more  profound  than  is  com- 
monly supposed,  and  has  no  resemblance  at  all  to  other  systems 
of  religion  which  excluded  images.  We  cannot  give  the 
Mosaic  age  the  credit  of  a  giant-step  in  religious  truth  such  as 
this  is,"  (s.  233  ff.)  The  tenth  commandment  is  also  to  be 
denied  to  Moses.  "  For  that  all  guilty  desire  of  what  belongs 
to  others  should  be  forbidden  appears  to  us  improbable,"  (s. 
239.)  The  place  which  one  of  these  commandments  now 
occupies,  probably  contained  originally  a  prohibition  against 

*  Hengstenberg  adds  here  in  a  parenthesis,  ^  Solcher  (offenbarun- 
gen)  n&nlich,  die  voti  deni  wtrdtnden  Gottes  ausgehen  ;  richtiger  und 
ehrlicher :  einer  reli  j^iosen  Genialitat."  The  design  of  the  parenthesis 
IS  to  remark  upon  the  sense  in  which  a  Hegelian  pantheist  can  use 
the  term  '  divine  revelations ;'  "such  revelations,  namely,  says  Heng- 
8tenl)erg,  as  come  from  the  Grod  in  embryo  (in  process  of  develop- 
ment ;)  [the  author  might  have  said]  more  correctly  and  more  Aoit- 
estly,  [by  supposing  them  favored  with]  a  religious  genialUyJ"  This 
last  word  is  to  be  explained  by  that  rendered  in  the  text '  self-knowl- 
edge,' viz.  selbatbeumastaeyn.  Both  words  derive  all  their  meaning 
and  application  to  the  present  subject  from  the  pantheistic  theory  that 
God  himself  and  religious  truth  are  the  development  of  the  human 
mind  in  a  specific  direction.  The  rapidity*  and  the  degree  of  this  de- 
velopment (or  progress  in  self-knowledge)  in  particular  cases,  will  be 
according  to  the  geniality  or  aptitude  of  the  soul  for  religious  improve- 
ment.    See  on  p.  468  the  sentence  '^As  according  to  Strauss,'*  etc. — Ta. 
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feeding  on  raw  flesh !  (s.  240.)  The  command '  Thou  shall  love 
thy  neighbor  as  thyself,'  belongs  probably  to  an  age  preceding 
the  exile,  but  was  certainly  not  given  till  many  centuries  after 
Moses.  ^'  For  many  intermediate  steps  were  necessary  before 
that  great  principle  could  have  been  expressed  in  such  sun|dicity 
and  universality,"  (s.  425.)  It  is  easy  to  see  that  be  who 
carries  so  far  as  this  the  principle  of  natural  development,  has 
no  need  to  urge  the  matter  of  miracles  and  propheci^  as  was 
formerly  done  by  opposers  of  the  genuineness  of  the  Penta- 
teuch. A  public  which  can  be  expected  to  be  so  well-dis- 
posed for  such  doctrines,  as  to  be  ready  to  enter  into  these 
subtleties  as  soon  as  they  are  pointed  out  by  the  author,  needs 
not  to  be  referred  to  those  obvious  things  which  lie  upon  the 
surface.  (And  the  author  has  throughout  reckoned  upon  well- 
disposed  readers — he  has  done  nothing  to  convince  those  who 
were  ill-disposed.  The  cause  of  the  opposition  to  the  Penta- 
teuch has,  on  the  Geld  of  historical  criticism,  gained  nothing  by 
his  work.)  This  silence  on  the  subject  of  miracles  and  prophe- 
cies is  verv  significant.  It  shows  how  far  the  author  and  his 
party  are  itom  thinking  them  possible.  It  is  not  worth  while 
any  more  to  spend  a  word  upon  them.  The  belief  in  miracles 
is  based  on  a  view  of  the  world  "  long  since  exploded."*  If 
moreover  this  principle  is  carried  out  to  such  an  extreme  as  is 
done  in  the  last  two  instances,  then  all  revelation  even  in  the 
sense  of  the  author,  all  religious  geniality  is  done  away.  Un- 
belief is  here  manifestly  become  pedantic. 

The  passages  of  the  Pentateuch  which  speak  of  false  gods  as 
having  no  real  existence  must  be  taken  out  as  of  a  later  date. 
*^  For  the  question  as  to  the  existence  of  the  heathen  gods 
belongs  to  the  later  reflexion,"  (s.  232.)  Just  so  the  reconciling 
and  uniting  of  the  principle  of  limitation  (in  the  system  of  the 
Jews)  and  that  of  universality,  as  appears  in  the  annunciation  of 
blessing  upon  all  nations  through  Abraham's  seed,  belongs  to  a 
later  age.  The  question,  how  the  universality  of  the  divine 
essence  could  comport  with  his  being  the  peculiar  national  God 
of  a  small  people,  could  not  have  occurred  to  Moses.    The 

*  Those  who  think  they  set  aside  everything  that  does  not  coin- 
cide with  their  own  narrow  views,  with  the  remark,  'it  ia  a  doctrine 
now  exploded' — *  it  is  obsolete' — '  it  does  not  belong  to  the  new  coune 
«f  development' — a  mode  of  arguing  that  is  getting  more  and  more 
fashionable — ought  to  have  the  scourge  of  keen  satire  shaken  orer 
their  heads. 
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local  unity  of  religious  worship,  the  existence  of  an  organized 
priesthood,  with  a  system  of  revenue,  and  the  complicated 
ritual,  cannot  be  accounted  for  from  the  circumstances  of  the 
people  at  tliat  time ;  '^  these  miui,  if  they  were  really  establish* 
ed  in  the  Mosaic  a^e,  have  had  a  higher  origin,  and  a  mo* 
phetic  character,  which  however  could  be  said  at  most  only  of 
the  fundamental  idea  on  which  they  are  based"  (s.  216.)  If 
there  are  passages  which  definitely  teach  the  universal  sinful« 
ness  of  man,  they  are  to  be  cancelled  as  spurious — for  the 
consciousness  of  a  universal  sinfulness  of  man  could  at  that  time 
have  existed  only  in  the  germ  ;  because  the  objective  principles 
of  justice  and  morality  (des  Rechtlichen  und  Sittlichen)  must 
be  discovered  and  fully  formed,  long  before  the  subjective 
principles  which  constitute  conscience  can  be  developed  and 
put  in  operation.  And  in  the  same  manner,  the  objective 
notion  of  the  divine  holiness,  is  the  basis  of  the  later  formed 
subjective  notion  of  internal  purity,"  (s.  236.) — As,  according 
to  Strauss,  the  Christ  of  the  New  Testament  is  a  production  of 
the  religious  mind  of  the  christian  church,  so  according  to 
Vatlce,  Moses  is  a  production  of  that  of  the  Jewish  church,  a 
production,  on  the  conception  and  formation  of  which  a  long- 
series  of  ages  has  labored.  lie  gives  this  opinion  the  credit  of 
ascribing  greater  merit  to  the  prophets,  (s.  481.)  The  view 
hitherto  entertained,  that  the  prophetical  system  grew  out  of 
the  law,  he  overthrows  at  a  blow  ;  it  is  opposed  to  the  natural 
course  of  development.  To  make  the  best  modification — ^the 
perfected  form  of  the  external  and  the  objective  (i.  e.  the  law 
as  it  exists  in  the  Pentateuch,)  the  commencing  point  of  the 
divine  administration  of  the  theocratic  state,  would  be  to  disre* 
gard  the  relation  of  mediate  and  immediate,  of  revelation  and 
reflexion,  of  internal  and  external  objectivity,"  (s.  227.)*  By 
all  these  operations,  the  author  thus  at  length  at  the  end  of  his 
investigations,  arrives  at  the  result  which,  at  the  beginning  and 
before  any  investigation,  he  had  expressed  as  fixed  and  settled : 
^'  Taking  them  all  together,  we  come  to  the  result  that  what 
Moses  accomplished  was  not  itself  a  perfect  whole,  but  was 
only  the  starting  point  of  a  higher  development.     The  differ- 

*  The  translator  is  not  responsible  for  the  obscurity  of  tht  ideas  of 
bis  author.  This  sentiment  will,  however,  be  intelligible  to  those 
who  have  |)aid  attention  to  the  dtvtlopment4heory,  in  the  terms  of 
which  this  sentiment  is  expressed.     See  infra. — ^Te. 
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ing  religious  elements  floating  in  the  popular  mind  were  not  as 
yet  reconciled  and  united,  even  in  the  religious  system  and 
opinions  of  Moses  himself;  and  consequently  the  conflict 
between  them  must  have  continued  ;  and  it  was  only  gradually 
that  the  ideal  principle  of  the  system  as  we  now  see  it  in  the 
Pentateuch  could  pervade  and  modify  the  mass  of  views,  the 
rites  and  the  moral  life  of  the  people,  and  form  them  all  into  a 
consistent  whole."  It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  the  author  has 
unhesitatingly  and  unsparingly  applied  to  the  Pentateuch  the 
standard  of  his  own  knowledge  both  of  God  and  of  sin ; — and 
has  thus  remained  true  to  that  great  principle  of  ^  subjectivity^ 
which  is  indeed  (s.  6)  the  grand  principle  of  the  new  develop- 
ment, and  which  gives  its  own  peculiar  impress  to  all  the  new 
mental  life  which  has  been  waked  up,  in  religion  as  well  as  in 
morals,  politics,  etc.  This  principle  is,  to  admit  that  only  to  be 
true  and  valid  which  is  supported  by  our  own  convictions — 
which  is  only  a  dignified  circumlocution  of  the  proverb,  ^^  What 
the  rustic  is  not  acquainted  with,  he  dislikes."*  What  our  own 
experience  teaches  us  is  here  confirmed,  viz.  that  sin  is  do  less 
a  mystery  than  grace ;  and  that  only  that  spirit  ^  that  searches 
the  deep  things  of  God'  can  clear  up  the  obscurity  that  coveis 
the  depths  of  man.  ^'  Such  a  form  of  unbelief,  the  author  re- 
marks, (s.  187),  as  the  Pentateuch  supposes  in  the  Mosaic  age, 
is  inconceivable.  The  sin  of  the  people  could  not  have  been  in 
the  will  only ;  there  must  have  been  a  want  of  knowledge. 
That  the  people  were  led  into  error  by  sensual  enjoyments  is 
inconceivable.  Had  Moses  been  able  to  teach  them  the  truth, 
they  would  have  acted  in  conformity  to  it,  and  they  would  have 
abstained  from  all  idolatry." — Such  reasonings  as  these  are 
sufficiently  refuted  by  our  daily  experience  ;  but  the  devotees 
of  the  great  principle  of  subjectivity^  have  no  eye  or  ear  for  ex- 
perience, for  they  acknowledge  nothing  to  be  true  and  valid  but 
their  own  convictions.  Accordingly,  on  s.  181  a  sentiment  is 
advanced  in  utter  contradiction  with  history,  but  which  is,  to  be 
sure,  the  only  consolation  for  the  devotees  of  the  God  in  em* 
bryo,  {des  werdenden  Oottes)  viz.  that  it  is  impossible  for  a 
whole  people  to  sink  from  a  higher  to  a  lower  grade  of  religious 


*  "  Was  der  Bauer  nicht  kennt,  das  mag  er  nicbt^  This 
principle  it  is  which  Jacobi  describes  as  the  heaven-atoraiing  Titan 
spirit  of  the  age,  which  differs  from  that  of  the  giants  and  the  holdeis 
to  fist-justice  only  that  it  substitutes  intellectual  strength  for  bodily. 
Comp.  Reinhold's  Briefwecshel.  s.  224. 
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iiDprovement.  And  on  s.  197,  in  applying  this  propositioni  the 
author  asserts  that  the  idolatries  of  Israel  after  the  Mosaic  tiroes 
cannot  be  accounted  for  simply  from  the  disposition  of  the  peo- 
ple to  what  was  external  and  addressed  to  the  senses,  nor  from 
the  seductive  neighborhood  of  idolatry  ;  but  that  they  show  that 
not  only  as  regards  the  people,  but  in  the  case  of  the  lawgiver 
himself,  between  whom  and  his  contemporaries  we  are  not  to 
suppose  too  great  a  difference,  the  religion  of  Jehovah  had  at 
that  time  many  a  heathenish  coloring  and  admixture. 

The  historian  will  smile  at  such  assertions  as  these, — the 
thought  will  immediately  occur  to  him,  that  upon  such  principles 
the  first  thing  the  historical  truth  of  which  ought  to  be  given  up 
would  be  the  French  revolution  with  all  its  horrors.  For  how 
little  that  event  can  be  accounted  for  on  the  principles  of  Pela- 
gianism  [Pantheism]  is  sufficiently  proved  by  the  agonizing  non 
jmiaram  of  so  many  noble  characters  of  the  time  who  had  at 
first  hailed  the  revolution  with  acclamation.  But  the  theolo- 
gian lets  nothing  lead  him  astray.  Our  author  also  was  not  the 
first  one  to  apply  this  principle — he  has  only  carried  it  through 
more  consistently.  Even  Reimarus  *  says,  in  accordance  with 
the  same  principle,  (Uebrige  noch  ungedruckte  Fragmente  des 
Wolfenb.  Fragmentist.,  herausg.  von  Schmidt.  1787,)  s.  127, 
"  I  ask  any  one,  if  he  bad  a  brother  who  did  all  such  things  by 
miracle — at  whose  word,  for  instance,  fire  fell  from  heaven-— 
who  could  impart  of  his  own  prophetic  spirit  to  seventy  others — 
who  could  command  the  winds,  etc. — would  he  after  all  this, 
and  especially  just  when  his  brother  had  performed  something 
of  the  kind,  have  had  the  heart  and  the  baseness  to  attempt  any 
thing  against  him  ?"  He  does  not  at  all  conceive  that  he  him- 
self has  such  a  brother,  who  is  infinitely  higher  than  Moses,  and 
that  by  his  own  example  he  makes  superfluous  all  further  an- 
swer to  his  question.  Just  so  he  says,  p.  56,  it  is  inconceivable 
that  Pharaoh  should  have  hardened  his  heart  so  often — ^an  argu- 
ment which  von  Bohlen  has  lately  brought  up  again,  who  thinks 
(p.  58)  that  such  a  weak-headed  king  as  the  Egyptian  Pharaoh 
could  exist  only  in  popular  tales.  De  Wette,  reasoning  from 
the  same  principles,  finds  in  the  proneness  of  the  people  in  after- 

*  Reimnrus,  Professor  in  the  Gymnasium  at  Hamburir,  born  in 
in94,outhorof 'the  Wolfeributtel  Fnxgments^  (JVolfenhulUlsche  Frag- 
menU),  These  Fragments  were  the  first  open  nnd  bold  attack  of  the 
modern  rationalism  upon  the  inspiration  of  the  Bible,  and  produced  a 
great  abock  in  Germany.     See  p.  475,  note. — Tr. 
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times  to  the  worship  of  idols,  a  testimony  against  the  Mosaie 
origin  of  the  ceremonial  law.  **  Why/'  be  remarks,  (Beytr. 
Tb.  1.  s.  857)  **  did  the  people  continually  incline  after  strange 
gods  ?  If  their  own  religious  worship  had  satisfied  their  desire 
for  a  worship  addressed  to  the  senses,  they  certainly  would  not 
have  forsaken  it.  But  such  a  pomp  of  ceremonial  and  of  priests 
as  is  established  in  the  Mosaic  books,  must  have  sufficiently 
gratified  the  senses."  The  least  acute  observation  of  human 
nature — for  which,  however,  self-knowledge  is  an  indispensable 
foundation — would  have  shown  him  that  besides  the  taste  for 
what  was  addressed  to  the  senses,  which  the  Mosaic  law  grati* 
fied,  there  is  another  in  men,  which  that  law  did  not  gratify, 
(namely,  for  what  is  sinful,) — ^besides  the  taste  for  sensible  rites, 
to  which  God  condescends,  another  which  degrades  biro,  b 
marriage  always  an  infallible  preventative  of  whoredom  ?  But 
to  one  destitute  of  the  knowledge  of  human  nature,  that  which 
is  most  natural  appears  unnatural,  and  therefore  unhistorical, 
and  so  proof  of  the  spuriousness  of  the  book  which  records  it. 

We  have  thus  far  shown  how  the  denial  of  the  genuineness 
of  the  Pentateuch  was  produced  by  an  aversion  for  everything 
supernatural  and  unnatural.  But  the  hostility  felt  and  mani- 
fested against  this  book  has  still  other  grounds.  Among  these 
is  especially  prominent  the  fashionMe  doctrine  as  to  sin  and 
holiness. — "  As  the  man,  so  is  his  God,''  said  Goethe  (Wesl- 
ostl.  Divan,  Werke  Stuttgard,  1827,  s.  185.)  To  an  age 
which  regards  sin  **  as  a  necessary  ingredient  in  banian  natore, 
as  only  unformed  and  imperfect  good,  as  a  necessary  condttkHi 
to  the  existence  of  virtue,"  to  such  an  age  the  holiness  and  Jus- 
tice of  God  must  of  course  be  an  abomination.  It  must  seek  at 
any  expense  to  rid  itself  of  a  history  in  which  these  divine  attri- 
butes are  so  very  prominent.  Jehovah,  the  high  and  the  boly,  who 
visits  the  sins  of  the  fathers  upon  the  children  unto  the  third  and 
fourth  ^neration,  is  now  regarded  as  the  irascible  God  of  tbe 
Jews — and  this  Jehovah  is  yet  the  God  of  heaven  and  of  earth, 
the  enemy  and  judge  of  sin  even  of  the  present  generation,  as 
long  as  the  Pentateuch  is  genuine,  and  what  it  contains  is  true 
history.  For  it  is  not  only  taught  in  the  Pentateuch  that  God 
is  holy  and  just — ^against  which  it  might  be  sufficient  to  say  that 
the  doctrine  is  too  refined  for  that  rude  age — but  the  doctrine 
has  a  foundation  in  the  history,  God's  holiness  and  justice  re- 
veal themselves  in  a  series  of  events ;  and  must  therefore  be 
real,  if  these  events  be  historically  true.    What  great  iofloeooe 
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this  cause  has  had  io  an  age  governed  by  the  great  principle  of 
subjectivity,  is  strikingly  shown  in  the  example  of  Goethe. 
What  principally  led  him  to  represent  Moses  as  the  Robespierre 
of  the  old  world  is  shown  by  himself,  p.  160,  when  he  com* 
plains  of  ^  the  disagreeableness  of  the  matter'  of  the  Pentateuch. 
The  thought  that  Grod  sent  out  his  destroying  angel  over 
Egypt  shocks  him.  It  was  the  Israelites,  according  to  him,  who 
at  the  instigation  of  Moses  undertook  this  anticipation  of  the 
Sicilian  Vespers.  "  Even  the  pretended  '  judgments  of  God' 
among  the  Israelites  were  executed  by  a  band  of  Sicarii  led  on 
by  Moses.  Aaron  and  Moses  were  not  excluded  from  the  prom- 
ised land  by  the  justice  of  God,  but  Aaron  was  secretly  put  out 
of  the  way  by  Moses,  and  Moses  by  Joshua  and  Caleb,  who 
thought  it  well  to  bring  to  an  end  the  regency  of  a  narrow-gifted 
roan  which  they  had  borne  for  some  years,  and  to  send  him 
after  the  many  unfortunates  he  had  slaughtered."  On  this  plan 
of  understanding  the  book,  its  matter  remains  still  '  disagreea- 
ble ;'  but  it  is  no  longer  of  a  kind  to  disturb  our  own  repose. 
History  is  no  longer  prophecy.  Moses,  that  gloomy  and  re- 
served man,  who  endeavored  to  supply  his  natural  want  of  a  tal- 
ent for  governing  by  daring  barbarity,  is  now  long  dead,  and  his 
God,  who  was  only  the  reflected  image  of  himself,  is  gone  to 
the  grave  with  him. 

The  denial  of  the  genuineness  of  the  Pentateuch,  was  besides 
aided  in  its  origin  by  dislike  to  its  principal  personages.  So 
long  as  the  genuineness  is  allowed,  that  near  connection  with 
God  which  the  Pentateuch  ascribes  to  them  must  also  be  ad- 
mitted to  have  been  real.  For  this  connection  was  not  one  in 
idea  only,  but  showed  itself  in  facts  which  cannot  be  denied  if 
the  genuineness  be  admitted.  But,  for  such  a  connection  with 
God,  the  critics  judged  these  men  not  at  all  fit.  They  could 
not  understand  the  essential  traits  of  their  character,  because 
like  can  be  appreciated  only  by  its  like — they  overlooked  the 
faith  of  these  heroes  of  faith,  who  by  it  obtained  a  good  report, 
and  maliciously  magnified  their  human  weaknesses,  great  enough 
in  themselves,  and  which  in  other  cases  are  treated  as  inciden- 
tal. It  was  on  this  ground  that  the  Wolfenbiittel  Fragmentist 
in  imitation  of  the  English  deists  attacked  the  genuineness  of  the 
Pentateuch,  and  the  credibility  of  its  history ."^    He  concludes 

*  What  Uartmaiin  asserts  (1.  c.  p.  22)  is  incorrect,  viz»  that  the  Frag- 
mentist did  not  deny  the  genuineness  of  the  Pentateuch,  but  only 
branded  Mooes  as  a  shameful  impostor.    E?en  in  the  first  printed 
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his  critique  on  the  Patriarchs,  s.  37,  with  these  woids :  **  Behold 
a  long  series  of  meh  of  one  race,  who  seek  to  gain  themselves 
wealth  in  their  wanderings  by  lies,  deceit,  and  shameful  traffick^ 

by  cruelty  and  oppression,  by  robbery  and  murder I  hold 

it  to  be  a  manifest  contradiction  that  God  should  have  had  inter- 
course with  such  impure  soub,  and  that  he  should  have  prefer- 
red above  others,  and  chosen  for  himself  such  a  hateful  and 
wicked  race.'' — And  that  even  De  Wette  stands  essentially 
on  the  same  ground  of  judgment,  appears  from  expressions  like 
the  followint(  (Krit.  s.  123)  ^'  Finally,  it  is  very  characteristb 
that  the  Hebrews  did  not  dislike  such  means,  and  that  they 
even  made  their  Jacob  the  model  of  deceit.  The  Greeks  bad 
also  their  Ulysses — but  how  much  more  noble  and  exalted  a 
character  than  this  Jacob." 

To  all  these  causes  must  be  added  the  incapacity  of  under* 
standing  the  spirit  of  the  Pentateuch^  as  also  of  the  Bible  his- 
tories in  general.  In  consequence  of  this  incapacity,  nothing 
but  disorder,  chance,  and  contradiction  was  discovered,  where 
the  enlightened  eye  sees  order,  adaptation  and  harmony.  This 
incapacity  is  shown  most  strikingly  in  the  investigations  on  the 
plan  and  structure  of  the  Pentateuch.  The  fragmentary  char- 
acter of  this  book — ^the  inevitable  consequence  of  which  is  its 
spuriousness — was  regarded  as  placed  beyond  all  doubt. — ^''  In 
regard  to  the  Pentateuch,"  says  De  Wette,  s.  21 ,  "after  so  many 
acute  and  profound  investigations  as  have  lately  been  made — 
we  may  regard  it  as  a  point  settled  and  acknowledged,  that  the 
books  of  Moses  are  a  collection  of  single  compositions,  originally 
independent  of  each  other,  and  from  difierent  authors."  Phe- 
nomena, which  like  the  change  in  the  use  of  the  divine  names, 
when  correctly  understood,  unanswerably  prove  the  unity  of  the 
whole,  are  perverted  to  proofs  of  the  very  opposite  by  those 
who  occupy  the  ground  of  narrow-minded  subjectivity,  which  is 
capable  of  understanding  nothing  beyond  itself.  This  same  in- 
capacity had  influence  also  in  many  other  cases.  It  was  Docb- 
ing  but  this  that  led  men  to  make  the  great  chasms  existing  in 
the  history  between  Genesis  and  Exodus,  and  in  the  account  of 
the  wandering  in  the  desert,  proofs  against  the  Mosaic  author- 
ship of  the  book — for  as  soon  as  we  admit  that  the  author  de- 


Fragment,  on  the  pnssage  through  the  Red  Sea,  the  i(piinoii«iie«  of 
the  Pentateuch  ia  aasenerl  as  deritledly  as  poraihie.  Vide  Fragwunii 
Wid  Antt-fragmente,  Ntinib.  1778,  a.  77,  78. 
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signed  to  write  iocred  history,  the  history  of  the  chosen  race» 
these  chasms  appear  to  be  a  necessary  consequence  of  his  plan. 
From  this  same  cause  completeness  of  detail  in  the  history  is 
demanded,  and  where  this  is  not  found  complaint  is  made  of  its 
looseness,  betraying  the  non-contemporaneous  author,  of  iis 
mythical  character,  and  of  its  contradictions ;  as  soon  however 
as  we  measure  the  work  by  its  own  standard,  it  appears  per- 
fectly natural  that  the  history  should  as  far  as  possible  select  only 
the  essential  events.  De  Wette  bad  some  idea  of  this  truth 
when  he  says,  s.  68,  "  The  historian  did  not  design  such  a  his- 
tory of  Abraham  as  would  suit  our  modern  students  of  history  ; 
he  wrote  a  religious  history  for  the  religious."  But  De  Wette 
let  this  thought  have  no  further  influence.  From  this  incapaci- 
ty finally,  a  multitude  of  crude  religious  ideas  were  invented  and 
ascribed  to  the  author  of  the  Pentateuch,  which  if  they  really 
existed,  must  overthrow  its  claims  to  a  Mosaic  authorship. 

Now  if  we  look  at  all  these  causes  together,  the  doctrinal  preju- 
dices and  the  incapabilities,  and  reflect  that  as  long  as  men  were 
under  the  dominion  of  the  prevailing  spirit  of  the  age,  from 
which  only  the  Spirit  of  God  can  make  free,  they  were  sold 
under  the  power  of  all  of  them,  it  will  no  longer  be  an  inexpli- 
cable thing  that  the  genuineness  of  the  Pentateuch  has  been  so 
extensively  denied.  In  addition  to  this,  we  must  recollect  that 
the  same  pseudo-criticism  which  was  a  priori  confident  of  the 
spuriousness  of  the  Pentateuch,  producea  also  a  perfect  stagna^ 
tton  of  inquiry,  of  exegetical,  no  less  than  historico-critical. 
The  superficialness  of  the  Commentary  of  Voter  is  now  univer- 
sally acknowledged.  Since  him,  no  independent  exegetical 
work  on  the  whole  Pentateuch  has  appeared — for  performances 
like  that  of  von  Bohlen  on  Genesis,  will  not  be  brought  forward 
against  this  remark  by  those  qualified  to  judge.  Tiie  worth  of 
the  historico-critical  labors  of  the  age  upon  the  Pentateuch,  will 
in  time  be  estimated  by  such  assertions  as,  that  before  the  cap- 
tivity, no  prophet  quotes  a  passage  from  that  book — a  remark, 
which  better  suits  the  levity  of  the  author  of  the  diction,  phi- 
losoph.  portal,  (  Voltaire),  who  makes  the  same  p.  275,  than  a 
German  gelehrte.*    No  one  of  the  opposers  of  the  genuineness 

*  Let  no  man,  in  order  to  judge  of  the  thoroughness  of  the  histo- 
rico-critical researches  of  late  days,  refer  to  the  mass  of  apparent 
eoDtradictions  which  they  have  brought  to  light,  the  traces  of  a  later 
age,  and  other  things  incompatible  with  the  genuineness  of  the  books, 
which  they  have  carefully  noted.     In  an  Appendix  to  Voltaire's  Life 
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of  the  Pentateuch,  has  as  yet  taken  the  pains  to  make  bimaelf 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  results  of  the  late  researches  oo 
Egypt.  No  one  of  them  has  thought  it  worth  while  to  examine 
the  assertion  of  those  engaged  in  these  researches,  that  these  re- 
sults are  universally  favorable  to  the  credit  of  the  Pentateuch. 
If  besides  the  prejudices  and  incapabilities,  we  consider  also  this 
omission  of  all  thorough  research,  it  will  not  surprise  us  to  bear 
from  young  men  who  are  just  commencing  their  literary  career, 
decisions  like  the  following :  ''  Nothing  but  doctrinal  considera- 
tions can  any  longer  be  advanced  against  the  results  of  the  in- 
vestigations of  Vater,  and  De  Wette,"  (George^  die  Judiechen 
Feste,  s.  6.)  Against  such  decisions,  an  appeal  a  mak  informr 
ato  would  be  most  in  place. 

IVe  will  now  attempt  to  exhibit  the  various  views  which 
prevail  in  our  day  in  reference  to  the  Pentateuch ;  and  first, 

by  Condorcet,  (Berlin,  1791,)  is  found  the  following  anecdote.  —  A 
Swedish  traveller,  who  was  looking  through  Voltaire's  Jibraryy  found 
there  Calmet's  Commentary  on  the  Bihle,  having  in  it  loose  papers, 
on  which  all  the  difficulties  noticed  by  Calmet  were  noted  down, 
without  a  word  of  the  solutions  which  Calmet  had  given  them.  This, 
said  the  Swede,  who  was  besides  a  great  admirer  of  Voltaire,  is  not 
honest  Our  modem  critics  have  gone  to  work  in  exactly  the  same 
way.  jThe  author  pledges  kimeeifto  prove  ikai  every  suigife  ohjoelwm  io 
the  Penialeuch^  which  has  any  appearance  of  plausilniityy  was  tang  smee 
the  iubject  of  the  zealous  investigations  of  the  older  theologians.  One 
has  indeed  no  idea  of  this,  if  he  does  not  extend  his  studies  beyond 
Vater  and  De  Welle.  The  modern  criticism  has  nothing  at  all  of  its 
own  except  objections  like  that  of  De  Wette,  (I.  c.  p.  64,)  "For  the 
operation  of  circumcision  some  degree  of  surgical  skill  was  necessary : 
who  in  Abraham's  camp  had  any  such  skill?  Besides,  the  operation 
is  very  painful ;  and  how  could  Abraham  expect  all  his  people  to 
undergo  it?  Could  it  have  been  of  any  importance  to  him  whether 
his  shepherds  were  circumcised  or  uncircumcised  ?"  Our  age  has 
indeed  been  fruitful  enough  in  arguments  like  these ;  but  who  does 
not  see  that  to  make  them,  neither  knowledge,  nor  industry,  nor 
thorough  study,  are  necessary.  How  such  arguments,  which  may  be 
discovered  indeed  without  a  man's  being  exactly  awake,  are  treated 
in  the  field  of  profane  history,  is  shown  in  the  case  of  P.  F.  G.  Mill- 
ler's  book,  ^Meine  Ansicht  der  Ckschichte  (My  Views  on  History)^  Dlis- 
seld.  1814.  With  what  a  hearty  laugh  would  the  historian  be  received 
who  should  bring  forward  De  Wette's  arguments  againsi  circutncisiea 
by  Abraham,  as  disproving  the  existence  of  circumcision  among  tlie 
Egyptians! 
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as  to  its  Mosaic  origin ;  secondly,  as  to  the  historic  character  of 
its  narratives. 

As  to  the  Mosaic  origin  there  are  three  principal  views : 

1.  The  party  denies  the  Mosaic  origin  altogether y  or  except 
in  regard  to  a  few  very  small  portions.  At  the  head  of  the 
party  stands  De  Wette,  who,  after  making  some  retractions  in 
the  last  edition  of  his  Einleitung  (Introduction)  ^  149,  admits 
only  that  the  poetic  fragments  in  Num.  XXI,  are  certainly  from 
Moses,  that  among  the  laws  many  may  be  ancient  and  genuine, 
though  these  cannot  now  be  distinguished,  and  that  the  deca- 
logue in  its  present  shape  cannot  be  from  Moses,  since  we  have 
it  in  a  two-fold  form.  With  De  Wette,  agree  Hartmawn,  oem 
Bohlen  and  Vatke.  This  last  writer  even  rejects  the  genuine- 
ness of  the  pieces  in  Num.XXI,  which  De  Wette  had  admitted. 
Whether  Gesenius  is  to  be  reckoned  to  this  party,  or  to  which 
one  he  belongs,  is  uncertain.  To  judge  by  a  remark  made  in 
the  10th  edition  of  his  Smaller  Grammar,  1831,  preface :  <<  it  is 
yet  matter  of  controversy  whether  the  Pentateuch  was  wholly 
or  partially  written  by  Moses,"  he  seems  now  to  repent  of  the 
positiveness  with  which  he  supported  the  results  ot  Vater  and 
De  Wette  (in  his  Oesdiichte  </.  Heb.  Sprache  u.  Schrift — 
(History  of  the  Heb.  language  and  writing.)  If  only  the  fatal 
miracles  and  prophecies,  and  the  choleric  Jewish  God  were  out 
of  the  way  !  Then  one  might  yield  himself  freely  to  the  im- 
pressions he  receives  as  an  historian  and  philologian.  How 
strong  these  impressions  in  favor  of  the  genuineness  of  the 
Pentateuch  must  be,  appears  from  the  fact  that  they  could 
not  be  efliiced  by  doctrinal  assumptions  of  which  the  author, 
standing  where  be  does,  could  not  divest  himself.  The  ad- 
mission just  quoted  does  bis  open  heartedness  all  honor. 

2.  Others  maintain  the  Mosaic  origin  of  very  considerabk 
and  important  portions  of  the  Pentateuch.  At  the  head  of 
these  is  Eichhom^  who  in  the  first  edition  of  his  Einleitung, 
maintained  the  genuineness  of  the  whole,  with  the  exception  of 
a  few  interpolations :  but  in  his  last  edition,  modified  his  view, 
so  as  to  maintain  that  the  Pentateuch  consists  principally  of 
pieces  written  partly  by  Moses  and  partly  by  some  of  his 
contemporaries,  and  that  these  were  made  up  into  one  whole, 
with  many  additions,  by  a  later  compiler,  probably  between 
the  times  of  Joshua  and  Samuel  (s.  334.)  The  reason  of  this 
change  in  bis  opinions  was  (see  s.  XXXVII.)  that  he  despaired 
of  getting  over  the  many  difficulties  which  the  Pentateuch 
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offered   to  bis  doctrinal  opinions,  by  mere  explanations.     He 
expresses  this  despair  with  the  greatest  openness   (s.  2&5) ; 
where  he  says  in  reference  to  the  accounts  of  the  Egyptian 
plagues :    ''  If  Moses   the   agent   had   himself  written   these 
accounts,  the  shape  in  which  we  now  have  them  would  indeed 
be  a  riddle."     Thus  the  denial  of  the  genuineness  goes,  as  t 
general  rule,  only  so  far  as  doctrinal  opinions  come  into  play. — 
Stoudlin  also  belongs  here — who,  without  wishing  to  decide 
upon  the  historical  parts ^  which,  as  he  then  stood,  must  have 
been  as  repulsive  in  a  doctrinal  point  of  view,  as  they  were 
attractive  in  a  historical,  maintained  with  great  zeal  the  Mosaic 
origin  o(the  l/xws.     This  he  did,  first,  in  his  two  Commentatianes 
de  legum  Mosaicarum  momenta  et  ingenioy  Qollectione  et  effecti-- 
buSy  Gbtt.  1796,  1797,  afterwards  in  his  Geschichte  d.  tSitten- 
lehre  Jesu^  Bd.  1.  s.  118  ff.  and  finally  in  the  treatise.   Die 
Aechiheit  d,  Mosaischen   Gesetze  vertheidgt.     (The  genuine- 
ness  of  the  laws  of  Moses  defended,)  in  Ammon^s  und  Ber- 
iholdfs  Journal,  Th.  3.  s.  225  ff.  s.  337  ff.  and  Th.  4.  s.  1 
ff.  s.  113  ff.  where  he  (s.  113  ff.)  declares  the  discourses  in 
Deuteronomy  to  be  genuine.     The  candid  man  clearly  saw 
that  the    hostility  to  the   Pentateuch  was  based   upon    very 
different  ground  than  that  of  historico-critical  argument.     He 
remarks,' Th.  3.  s. 281,  ''The  hatred  of  the  Bible  cberisbed 
by  many  of  our  day  has  undeniably  prevailed   extensively  in 
the  criticism  of  the  Bible."     He  has  set  a  good  example  by 
making  a  beginning  at  applying  the  results  of  the  late  investi- 
gations on  ancient  Egypt  to  the  question  of  the  genuineness  of 
the  Pentateuch.     He  has  indeed  only  made  a  beginning ;  for 
he  did  not  go  to  the  original  sources,  but  only  made  a  careful 
use  of  what  he  found  in  Heeren^s  Ideen.     The  last  treatise 
above  referred  to  is  especially  useful.     That  he  lacked  a  deep 
and  adequate  understanding  of  the  Pentateuch  is  indeed  mani- 
fest from  remarks  like  the  following  (Th.  4.  s.  15)  :    "  It  b 
certainly  strange  that  circumcision  was  not  practised  in  the 
wilderness.      It  was  perhaps  thought  that  while  they  were 
wandering  there,  it  would  be  prejudicial  to  health."     Had  the 
author  understood  the  import  of  circumcision,  and  its  relation  to 
the  covenant,  which  made  it  improper  and  impossible  to  allow 
it  to  that  reprobate  race,  he  would  have  left  this  shallow  and  ex- 
ternal explanation  for  Clericus  and  bis  imitators. — ^Here  also 
belongs  Herbstj  who  on  account  of  bis  Observatumes  quaedam 
de  Fent.  guatuor  Kbrorum  posienor,  auetore  et  edttare^  EUu- 
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rangen  1817,  (reprinted  in  t.  I.  of  the  Commentationes  theoL 
of  Rosenmiiller,Fuldner  and  Maurer),has  been  very  erroneously 
reckoned  by  some  among  the  defenders  of  the  genuineness  of 
the  entire  Pentateuch.  After  all  the  objections  which  he 
makes  to  the  modern  criticism,  he  still  cannot  bring  himself  to 
forsake  it  entirely.  His  reverence  for  the  protestant-rationalist 
leaders  is  entirely  too  great.  He  makes  a  low  bow  whenever 
he  mentions  one  of  their  names,  and  humbly  begs  to  be  pardon- 
ed for  his  boldness  in  contradicting  them  in  many  things.  The 
fragmentary  character  of  the  Pentateuch  the  ngtixov  ytiSdog  of 
the  modem  criticism,  he  still  holds  fast.  According  to  him, 
scattered  writings  of  Moses  were  digested  into  one  whole  by 
some  later  compiler,  and  furnished  with  additions  so  numerous 
and  important  that  Jahn*$  hypothesis  of  mere  glosses  does  not 
meet  the  case.  To  avoid  the  reproach  of  a  stadium  noviiaiis, 
be  supposes  this  compiler  to  have  been  Ezra.  In  this  he 
thinks  ne  has  the  authority  of  the  fathers ;  whose  assertions 
however  as  to  what  Ezra  bad  to  do  with  the  Pentateuch  have, 
as  we  shall  show  at  another  time,  an  entirely  different  meaning 
from  that  maintained  by  bim,  Vater,  von  Bohlen  and  others. 
What  the  author  has  contributed  towards  the  defence  of  what 
he  considers  of  Mosaic  origin,  is  not  important.  He  shows 
everywhere  great  shallowness  of  explanation.  Thus  for  ex- 
ample, the  difierence  of  language  between  Deuteronomy  and 
the  other  books  is  accounted  for  from  the  long  time  intervening 
between  their  composition.  We  do  not  doubt  that  the  worthy 
author,  lately  deceased,  would,  bad  he  lived,  have  gone  beyond 
the  ground  taken  in  this  treatise,  which,  considered  as  a  youth- 
ful work,  deserves  great  credit. — ^Finally  we  must  place  here 
Bleek^  who  has  given  us  his  contributions  to  investigations  on 
the  Pentateuch  in  two  articles,  the  first  in  Rosenraiiller's  BibL 
exeg.  Repert.  Bd.  1.  Leipzig.  1824,  s.  1  ff.,  the  second  in  the 
Studien  und  Kritiken  1831.  s.  488  ff.  According  to  the 
second  of  these,  in  which  an  important  advance  is  ol^rvable, 
the  result  is,  that  the  law  contained  in  the  Pentateuch  is,  in  its 
whole  spirit  and  character,  truly  Mosaic ;  and  that,  not  only  in 
regard  to  the  more  general  moral  precepts,  but  also  in  regara  to 
the  special  Levitical  laws  concerning  sacrifices  and  purifications, 
which  make  so  large  a  part  of  the  whole  ;  also  that  the  neces- 
sary inference  from  this  is  that  these  books  are  in  their  general 
character  truly  histoncal — ^tbat  these  laws  suppose  just  such 
eircumstanees  and  relatkms  of  the  Jewish  people  as  the  histoii- 
VoL.  XII.  No.  82.  61 
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cal  parts  of  the  books  present  to  us,  (s.  501  ff.)  This  result 
is  so  much  more  important  as  it  is  based  entirely  on  internal 
grounds,  just  where  the  opposers  think  themselves  strongest. 
What  a  different  face  the  matter  will  have  when  to  the  internal 
evidences,  which  have  thus  just  begun  to  be  used  in  favor  of 
the  Pentateuch,  the  external  are  also  added.*  A  programm  by 

*  It  18  a  part  of  the  influence  of  the  great  principle  of  subjectivity, 
that  external  evidence  has  in  these  times  I)een  much  undervalued, 
and  internal  evidence  regarded  as  the  only  valid  kind  of  proof.  See 
on  this  subject  the  remarks  of  Kltintrt  in  his  ^tcklheii  dt»  Jewtdatf 
K.  LXXXVl  ff.  The  consequence  of  this  denial  of  the  tme  relation 
of  external  and  internal  evidence  to  each  other,  hsa  lately  been  illoa- 
traled  by  some  striking  cases.  If  Hamaker^  Ge^entitf,  and  oibera  bad, 
at  first,  ond  l^efore  going  any  further,  required  the  French  Marquis  to 
show  the  stone  with  the  inscripHo  nuper  in  Cyrenaiea  rtpeHOj  which 
he  pretended  to  have  iu  his  possession,  then  the  relation  of  laughing 
and  being  laughed  at,  would  have  been  exactly  reversed.  Geaenius 
would  then  have  at  once  discovered  what  he  first  perceived foal/e<ftca, 
that  the  pretended  Phoenician  language  of  the  inscription  was  nothing 
but  Maltese-Arabic  gibberish.  Had  Gesenius,  instead  of  inquiring 
how  the  proper  names  in  the  pretended  Sanchoniathon  agreed  with 
those  in  his  Phoenician  inscriptions,  insisted  upon  seeing  the  Greek 
manuscript  of  Sanchoniathon,  he  would  not  have  found  it  Deeeteaiy 
to  confess,  (in  the  Preuss.  Staats-Zeitung,)  after  painful  experieoceb 
that  it  is  very  dangerous  to  rely  upon  internal  evidence  alone.  May 
this  experience  produce  some  fruit  also  for  bis  biblico-critical  labon ; 
and  this  the  rather,  because  it  was  in  this  department  that  he  formed 
the  bad  habit  which  has  proved  so  fatal  to  him  in  that  of  profane  lite- 
rature. 

It  would  be  no  more  than  right,  for  those  who  in  regard  to  the  Bi- 
ble pronounce  at  once  their  decisions,  grounded  upon  internal  evi- 
dence alone,  to  try  their  infallibility  of  judgment  on  anonymous  pro- 
ductions of  the  present  day,  which  afford  also  much  more  oiaterialt 
for  proof  of  this  kind.  The  author  knows  beforehand  how  they 
would  succeed,  from  the  great  experience  he  has  had  in  connectioo 
with  the  paper  which  he  edits.  The  latest  case  is  that  of  Pro£  Banr, 
who  with  such  confidence,  and  against  all  external  evidence,  denies  the 
Epistles  to  the  Philippiaus,  Timothy,  and  Titus,  to  be  Paul's,  and 
those  ascribed  to  Peter  to  be  bis,  and  with  the  same  confidence 
ascribes  to  the  editor  the  article  '*  on  the  future  character  of  our  the- 
ology," referring  to  the  manifest  coincidence  of  ideas  with  thoee  of  the 
introductory  remarks.  And  now  first,  after  the  author  baa  made  the 
aasurance  that  the  article  does  not  belong  to  him,  will  the  acute  criiic 
perceive  the  difference  of  style  and  other  characteriatics,  between  the 
article  and  those  remarks.    A  very  striking  proof  of  the  deceptive- 
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* 

Bleek  against  von  Bohlen,  said  to  have  lately  appeared,  the 
writer  has  not  yet  seen. 

3.  Others  maintain  the  genuineness  of  the  Pentateuch  in  its 
pretetUfarm.  Many  however  admit  scattered  glosses  of  a  later 
date,  and  others  suppose  more  important  interpolations  to  have 
been  made.  Among  these  last  John  especially  goes  so  far  as 
to  expose  his  cause  to  its  opposers.  It  needs  not  to  be  men- 
tioned, after  the  historical  development  made  in  the  preceding 
pages,  that  all  these  defenders  of  the  genuineness,  however 
they  may  differ  in  their  ecclesiastical  connections,  theological 

neas  of  internal  evidence  is  afforded  by  the  tiook  K.  L.  Rein  hold's 
Leben  und  Lit.  Wirken,  von  E.  Reinhold,  (Jeoa,  1825).  It  is  there 
said,  a.  161,  *^  Scarcely  had  the  work  '  Kritik  der  Offeiibaning'  ap- 
peared, (iu  KSnigsberg,  spring  of  1792,  anonymous,)  when  it  was  an- 
nounced in  the  Intel! igenzhlatte  der  Allg.  Lit  Zeitung,  with  the  re- 
mark, '  Every  one  who  has  read  even  the  smallest  of  those  writings 
by  wbieh  the  Konigaberg  philosopher  [Kant]  has  acquired  immortal 
merits  as  a  benefactor  of  the  human  race,  will  at  once  recognize  the 
great  author  of  this  work.'  Hufeland,  Prof,  of  Jurisprudence  at  Jena, 
and  associate  editor  of  the  A.  L.  Z.,  made  the  same  assenion  in  a  re- 
view written  with  great  warmth,  A.  L.  Z.  1792,  Nr.  190,  191.  When 
now  Kaut  announced  in  the  Intelligenzbtatte  of  that  paper,  Nr.  102, 
that  the  author  was  Fichte,  a  candidate  of  theology,  who  was  for  a 
short  time  iu  the  preceding  year  at  Konigsberg,  Hufeland  iu  the  Iu- 
telligenzblatte  d.  A.  L.  Z.  1792,  Nr.  133,  declared  by  way  of  explana- 
tion, that  all  the  lovers  of  Kant's  philosophy  at  Jena,  including  eight 
academical  teachers,  as  well  as  almost  all  friends  and  enemies  of  this 
philosophy  in  Germany,  had  had  the  same  opinion  of  the  book,  be- 
cause of  its  coincidence  with  Kant's  writings  not  only  in  style  but  the 
whole  train  of  thought  Fichte  afterwards  wrote  another  anony« 
mous  book,  Beytrag  zur  Berlcbtigung  der  Urtheile  iiber  die  Franz. 
Revolution."  According  to  a  letter  which  he  wrote  to  Reinliold,  he 
had  no  fear  of  being  discovered  as  the  author,  '^  since  not  one  of  our 
critics  will  ascribe  the  language  of  that  book  to  the  author  of  the 
work  on  revelation."  **  I  confidently  expected,"  he  continues,  ^  that 
this  argument  would  be  used,  if  the  publisher  should  give  any  hints 
about  the  true  author,  and  I  have  not  been  mistaken.  O  that  the  un- 
certainty of  this  source  of  reasoning  might,  or  rather,  for  the  sake  of 
the  ineognito  of  well-meaning  writers,  that  it  might  not  be  discovered. 
As  Kant  was  not  author  of  the  lK>ok  on  revelation,  I  was  charged 
with  skilfully  imitating  his  style — now  I  should  be  charged  with 
skilfully  dissembling  my  own  ;  and  yet  I  suppose  I  could  write  five 
or  six  other  books  on  difforent  subjects,  in  no  one  of  which  any  of  our 
common  judges  of  style  could  find  the  style  of  the  preceding  one,  and 
that  without  my  having  this  in  the  least  in  view  when  writing  them.*^ 
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▼lews,  or  interaal  religious  character,  yet  all  agree  in  bong 
supematuralists.  A  historian  might  still  hold  to  the  genobeoess 
without  being  a  supematural'ist — ^notso  the  theologian  ; — for  be 
could  not  possibly  avoid  the  theological  consequences  c^  this 
opinion. 

At  the  head  of  this  party  stands  J.  D.  Michaelisj  who  in  bis 
Einkitung  ins  A.  T.  s.  171  ff.  shows  at  length,  that  the 
opposers  of  revelation  roust  necessarily  deny  the  genuineness  of 
the  Pentateuch.  The  opposition  to  the  genuineness,  which 
was  not  fully  developed  till  after  his  defence  of  it,  found  its 
first  able  antagonist  in  John  partly  in  his  Einldtung  (Intro- 
duction to  Old  Testament,)  and  partly  in  two  treatises  in 
Bengel's  Archiv.  Bd.  2,  3.  He  has  been  latelyjoined  by  two 
worthy  followers  of  his  own  churchi  the  acute  Mug  in  the  two 
treatises,  *  Beyirag  zur  QeschichU  des  Sam.  Pent  J  Heft  7; 
der  Freib.  Zeitsairiji,  s.  27.  ff.  and  '  Ifiitersuchung  iber  das 
Alter  der  Schreibkunst  bet  dtn  Hebraen ;'  and  Movers,  in  the 
article,  ^  uber  die  AuMndung  des  Gesetzbuches  unter  Jonas^ 
etc:  in  the  Zeitschrtft  fur  Philos.  «.  Kath.  7%eo/.,  Heft  12, 
Koln,  1834,  s.  79  ff.  and  Heft  13,  s.  87  ff.     The  nnost  inn 

Sirtant  part  of  this  last  article  b  the  proof  of  Jeremiah's  and 
ephaniah's  acquaintance  with  the  Pentateuch  shown  from 
prophecies  of  theirs  uttered  before  this  discovery  of  the  book  of 
the  law  by  Hilkiah.^  Of  the  evangelical  Church  of  Germany 
are  to  be  mentioned  the  following :  KeUe  in  his  ^  vorurtheils^ 
freien  Wurdigung  der  Mos,  Schriftenf  3  Hefte  Freib.|1811, 
(not  important) ;  Frttsche^  in  his  '  Prufung  d.  Ormute  wui 
denen  neuerlich  die  Aechtheit  d.  Biicher  Mosie  beetritten 
warden  istj*  Licipz.  1814,  (superficial) ;  Scheibelj  in  the 
*  Untersuchungen  fiber  Bibel  ti.  Kirchengeschichte:  Th.  I. 
Bresl.  1816,  s.6l.  ff. ;  Kanne,  in  his  'Bibl.  Auskgungen,*  Erl. 
1819,  where  are  found  (Th.  I.  s.  79  ff.)  remarks  against 
Vater^s  treatise,  (Th.  2.  s.  1  ff.)  against  De  Wetle's  Beitrage^ 
and  (s.  72  ff.)  remarks  against  Voter  continued.  The  author 
touches  only  single  points,  especially  alleged  contradictions  and 
marks  of  a  later  age,  and  with  much  that  is  arbitrary,  has  some 
good  things  ; — Rosenmueller,  in  the  3d  edition  of  his  Comoieo- 
tary  on  the  Pentateuch,  who  is  so  bashful  and  timid  with  his  super* 
naturalism,  that  only  once  where  he  can  get  along  in  no  other 


*  The  theory  of  many,  namely,  is,  that  the  Peoiateiich  bud 
baan  known  before  this  production  of  it  by  the  priett  Hilkiah  durmg 
the  reign  of  Joeiah.— Ta. 
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way,  be  ventures  to  say  that  the  author  obtained  aliunde  the 
information  which  he  had  no  means  of  knowing  himself;  Sack 
in  his  Apologeitk  s.  156  ff.,  who  saw  that  the  defence  of  the 
genuineness  of  the  Pentateuch  must  be  based  on  the  overthrow 
of  the  hypothesis  of  its  fragmentary  character,  and  pointed  out 
some  evidences  against  the  mythical  character  of  the  woik, 
hitherto  overlooked,  especially  the  intrinsic  truth  observable  in 
the  representation  of  the  different  characters,  such  as  no  mythi- 
cal work  can  show ;  that  **  the  character  of  Moses,  for  example, 
appears  always  exactly  the  same,  from  his  6rst  judicial  act,  to 
his  laying  down  the  judicial  office ;"  JRonfce,  in  his  Untersuch- 
ungen  ueber  ilen  PeTUa^eiidl,  (Erlangen,  1834,  Th.  10  the  best 
work  on  the  genuineness  that  has  yet  appeared ;  Dettingeff 
who  in  his  artwle  on  Gen.  4: 1 — 6,8,  in  the  T\ibing.  Zeitsdiriftf 
(1835,  Heft,  1.  s.  1  ff.),  ably  shows  that  the  charge  of  want  of 
connection  and  of  a  legendary  character,  has  its  origin,  especially 
in  the  case  of  this  passage,  in  indolence  and  super6cialness ; 
Bnally  the  licentiate  Bauer^  in  his  treatise  Der  Mosaischer 
Ursprung  der  Gesetzgebung  des  Pent,  vertheidigt,  in  the 
Zcttechr.  fur  tpeadat.  Theol.  1,  1,  (Berl.  1836),  s.  140  ff. 
Of  the  writings  of  foreigners,  only  such  belong  here  as  are  con- 
nected with  the  researches  of  the  Germans.  Here  are  to  be 
mentioned,  besides  the  work  of  the  Danish  bishop  Hertz ^ 
*  Spuren  des  Pent.  in.  d.  Buechemd.  Konige^  Alt.  1822,  only 
the  two  works  of  Pareau,  Institutio  interpretis  V.  T.  (Utr. 
1822,^  and  ^  Disputatio  de  Mythica  sacri  codicis  interpreior 
iione;  (Utr.  1824.)  The  latter  work  esp^ially  deserves  the 
most  careful  attention,  which  however  has  in  Germany  been 
carefully  denied  it. 

The  second  difference  above  mentioned,  related  to  the  his-- 
tarical  character  of  the  accounts  of  the  Pentateuch.  It  exists 
among  those  who  agree  in  rejecting  everything  supernatural, 
and  also  with  few  exceptions  in  denying  the  Mosaic  origin  of 
the  Pentateuch.  Some  of  them  endeavor  to  save,  out  of  that 
part  of  the  Pentateuch  which  is  not  opposed  to  their  opinions, 
as  much  as  possible  for  true  history.  They  asserted  the  prin- 
ciple, without  qualification,  that  whatever  transcended  the  natu- 
ral course  of  things  was  mythical ;  everything  else  approached 
the  character  of  credible  history :  (Meyer,  Apohgie  der.  Cre- 
schichil.AuffassungdesPent,y^\zh.\^\\iS.\9).  SoEichhom^ 
Bauer  ^  Meyer  y  Bertholdtj  and  Oesenius,  if  we  may  judge  from  his 
manner  of  citing  the  Pentateuch  •    The  transition  to  the  other  view 
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was  oommeDced  by  Vatery  who  did  not  indeed  set  biraself  in  de- 
cided and  uniforni  opposition  to  the  hbtorica]  character  of  tbe  ac- 
counts of  the  Pentateuch,  and  yet  satisfied  himself  geoerally 
with  a  simple  '  perhaps'  in  favor  of  a  historic  basis  for  tbem, 
and,  by  always  carefully  insisting  that  nothing  certain  could  be 
determined  on  the  matter,  maintained  a  position  entirely  skepti- 
cal. But  the  opposite  doctrine  was  fully  developed  by  De 
Wettty  who  asserted  (See  the  results,  Kritik,  s.  397.  ff.)  that 
the  Pentateuch  had  no  historical  character  at  all — it  contained 
not  one  fixed  historical  point — all  was  mythical — and  nothing 
but  the  want  of  metre  had  denied  it  the  character  of  poetry 
which  really  belonged  to  it,  De  Wette  is  followed  in  this  1^ 
Baur,  von  Bohlen,  Vatke*  and  others. 

That  this  latter  hypothesis  has,  over  the  other,  the  advantage 
of  consistency ,  that  one  who  takes  the  mythical  ground  can 
avoid  it  only  by  determining  arbitrarily  what  is,  and  what  booc 
history,  is  so  plain  that  it  needs  no  proof.  But  that  the  former 
one  could  nevertheless  arise,  that  it  can  maintain  itself  after  the 
other  has  been  formed,  and  after  glaring  proof  of  its  own  arbi- 
trary character,  that  it  continually  finds  favor  anew,  and  » 
adopted  in  particular  cases  even  by  those  who  strictly  and  ea- 
tirely  reject  it  in  principle — all  shows  how  deeply  the  Penta- 
teuch is  stamped  with  the  impress  of  an  historical  character, 
and  so  serves  as  evidence  against  the  mythical  interpretations 
of  it  in  general.  This  cause  of  the  origin  and  long  duration  of 
an  hypothesis  which  thus  stops  on  half-way  ground,  is  given  by 
Meyer  himself  one  of  its  advocates  (1.  c.  p.  16:)    *^  These 

*  How  far  this  last  writer  goes,  \s  shown  by  assertions  like  the  Ibllow. 
ing :  The  book  of  Genesis  affords  so  littJe  historical  material,  that  it 
does  not  even  determine  the  native  land  of  the  Patriarebs,  (I.  c  164) ; 
tfae  relation  of  AaroD  to  Moses  is  to  be  rejected  as  UDhistorical  (s.  337) ; 
the  Mosaic  state  has  not  a  historical  character  (s.  304  fEl) ;  Mooes  did 
not  establish  a  connected  system  of  religious  worship,  and  consecrated 
no  race  of  priests  for  it  (s.  318) ;  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  Levites 
were  originally  a  tribe  in  the  same  sense  as  the  other  tribes  (sl  331) ; 
doubtful  whether  the  original  names  of  the  tribes  have  come  down  to 
us  (s.  333).  Of  holy  seasons,  he  allows  only  the  sabbath  and  perhaps 
the  new  moon  to  have  been  ancient ;  the  three  great  leasts  originated 
in  a  later  age,  and  still  later  was  the  reference  given  them  to  the  an- 
cient history  of  the  people,  etc  etc.  The  author  has  only  to  take  one 
step  more,  viz.  with  Voltaire  (questions  s.  Peneyeioptdis  §  137]^  to 
call  upon  his  opponents  to  prove  that  such  a  man  aa  Moaea  ever 
existed. 
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mythical  commentators  had  yet  an  obscure  feeling,  which  was 
produced  as  well  by  the  whole  individual  character  of  some  of 
these  ancient  traditions,  as  their  definite  references  to  time  and 
place,  and  their  close  connection  with  some  later  and  better 
established  facts,  which  feeling  forbade  them  to  regard  every 
thing  as  mere  fable  which  they  were  compelled  to  explain  as 
mythical."  The  completion  and  the  carrying  out  of  the 
thoroughly  mythical  hypothesis,  is  then  to  be  regarded  as  a 
gratifying  advance,  for  the  very  reason  that  it  stands  in  such 
glaring  contradiction  with  all  sound  historical  feeling ;— for  it  is 
a  general  truth  that  every  error  must  be  fully  carried  out  and 
driven  to  its  extreme^  before  there  will  be  a  reaction  towards 
•truth.  We  may  rejoice  so  much  more  unreservedly  at  this  ad- 
vance, since  tliat  which  the  half-mythical  hypothesis  had 
suffered  to  remain,  was  not  the  sacred  but  the  common  history  ; 
80  that  in  a  religious  point  of  view,  nothing  is  lost  or  gained  by 
it.  But  the  thoroughly  mythical  hypothesis  might,  and  indeed 
with  some  justice,  take  the  credit  of  restoring  to  religion  her 
violated  rights,  inasmuch  as  she  placed  a  sacred  poesy  in  the 
stead  of  common  history.  See  for  instance  De  Wette's  remark 
(s.  67)  in  reference  to  Eicbhorn's  opinion  that  circumcision  was 
intended  to  remove  Abraham's  unfruitfulness  :  *^  What  would 
our  pious  old  theologians  say  at  this  !  Truly  they  were  theolo- 
gians, we  are  not."  And  (s.  116)  in  reference  to  Isaac's  get- 
ting his  wife :  '^  A  Hebrew  read  this  narrative  as  poetry,  as 
connected  with  his  religion  and  the  theocracy,  and  with  a 
mythical  faith — shall  we  read  it  otherwise  ?  Shall  we  destroy 
and  strip  off  the  delicate  poetical  flowers  by  a  fruitless,  tasteless 
historical  handling  ?"  Were  this  effort  to  substitute  a  sacred 
poesy  in  the  place  of  common  history  really  an  earnest  one, 
this  thorough-going  mythical  hypothesis  must  be  regarded  as  a 
forerunner  of  the  truth  in  still  another  way.  If  the  spirit  of 
the  book,  so  long  mistaken  and  denied,  is  again  restored  to  its 
rights,  the  history  must  also  gain  something.  If  the  history 
regarded  as  poetry,  excites  religious  feeling,  touches,  edifies, 
men  will  no  longer  be  so  estranged  from  it,  and  the  way  is 
open  to  the  adoption  of  the  history  as  history.  For  human  na- 
ture cannot  be  satisfied  simply  with  ideas  or  what  is  ideal ;  but 
has  an  innate  irrepressible  desire  to  see  them  realized  in  history 
— for  only  when  the  ideal  becomes  real  history,  can  it  be  an 
assurance  to  us  that  God  is  not  far  off,  that  he  kindly  conde- 
scends and  reveals  himself  to  man,  and  that  a  holy  life  is  possi- 
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ble  ID  tills  world  of  sid.  But  although  the  principal  champioa 
of  the  mythical  interpretation  (De  Wette)  does  sometimes  do  a 
little  towards  fulfilling  his  promise  [in  the  last  quotatioo  above] 
as  e.  g.  in  his  remarks  on  the  offering  up  of  Isaac  (s.  103)  and 
in  his  discussion  against  the  crude  deduction  of  the  doctrine  of 
angels  (s.  iOd,)  yet  in  the  general,  in  direct  contradictkn  to  ha 
promise,  his  em>rt  is  only  to  change  common  history  into  com- 
mon poetry.  The  good  taste  which  one  obtains  by  reading 
the  classic  poets  must  be  brought  with  him  to  the  reatliog  of 
the  Hebrew  writers  (s.  82).  —  The  mythos  concerning  the 
cursing  of  Canaan  b  very  awkwardly  conceived,  a  production 
of  the  national  hatred  of  the  Hebrews  ibr  the  people  they  had 
conquered  (s.  76). — Abraham's  intercession  for  Sodom  does  do 
great  honor  to  the  taste  of  the  narrator  (s.  92). — ^Tbe  aooooot 
of  Lot's  daughters  is  a  pure  fiction,  of  a  very  tasteless  and  invidi- 
ous character  (s.  94.). — He  speaks  also  in  Th.  1.  s.  259,  of 
*  sacred  legends'  and  '  moral  tirades.' 

There  is  also  a  diSkrence  among  those  who  embrace  the 
thorough-going  mythical  interpretation  of  the  Pentatetjcb,  inas- 
much as  some,  like  De  Wette,  satisfy  themselves  with  puBiag 
down^  and  actively  protest  against  all  building  up  again  ;  others 
will  also  build  up,  as  for  instance  Baur  and  Vatke.  (For  Boar 
see  his  artkrle  '  ueber  d.  Fassahfest  ii.  ueber  d.  Besdkneidwsgj 
Tueb.  Zeitsch.f  Theol.  1832,  Heft  1.  s.  40  ff).  A  spirit  of 
rare  boldness  is  necessary  in  order  to  do  this ;  such  as  cookl 
scarcely  be  found  in  the  department  of  profane  history.  There 
every  one  sees  that  without  stone,  nothing  but  castles  in  tbe  air 
can  be  built.  But  there  are  also  there  none  but  common  histo- 
rians. The  philosophical  historian  has  the  principles  in  accord- 
ance with  which  history  must  develop  itself.  But  necessity  in- 
cludes and  proves  reality.  Why  then  should  special  testimonies 
be  still  needed  to  prove  what  has  really  taken  place  ?  They  are 
in  fact  only  a  hindrance,  and  we  must  be  glad  when  we  have 
none  of  them.  For  where  we  have,  they  do  not  in  the  geoerd 
agree  with  those  principles,  and  we  then  have  the  trouble  of 
modifying,  transforming,  adapting,  and  setting  them  aside.  For 
that  the  principles  may  not  be  modified'so  as  to  suit  tbeyiiclff, 
is  clear  enough.  Every  such  contradiction,  that  is  based  only 
on  testimonies  as  to  facts,  is,  for  ^  science,'  and  these  its  priests, 
of  no  sort  of  importance.  (See  Vatke,  s.  VII.)  Common 
criticism  can  only  kill ;   philo8ophk»l  criticism  can  also  make 
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alive.  It  has  all  within  itself;  and  proclaims  akmd,  *  I  am,  and 
there  is  none  besides  me." 

The  opponents  of  the  genuineness  of  the  Pentateuch  are  di- 
vided still  further  in  this,  that  some  of  them  ascribe  a  very  con- 
siderable agency  in  the  formation  of  the  Pentateuch,  and  its  in- 
troduction as  a  sacred  book,  to  design  and  deception;  others 
4ndeanor  to  avoid  this  supposition  as  much  as  possible.  As  this 
fopposition  of  deception  is  unavoidable  on  the  ground  of  the  an- 
tagonists of  the  Pentateuch,  as  is  hereafter  to  be  shown,  it  is  a 
testimony  in  favor  of  the  Pentateuch,  that  the  most  endeavor  to 
escape  it,  or  at  least  (a  proof  of  a  bad  conscience)  try  as  much 
as  possible  to  conceal  it.  See  for  example  De  Wette^  Bd.  1. 
s.  178  ff.  Bd.  2.  s.  405  ff.  Vaikt  also,  however  he  may  gener- 
ally seek  to  avoid  the  supposition  of  a  fraudulent  forgery,  some- 
times admits  it.  See  for  example  s.  290,  where  he  says  Jere- 
miah charged  the  priests  with  it.  Only  Ortmberg  {Geschichit 
d.  Religwnndeen  Th.  1.  s.  63,)  and  «•  Bohlen  adopt  with 
shameless  openness  the  supposition  of  deception. 

Finally,  the  views  of  the  opposers  of  the  genuineness  of  the 
Pentateuch,  on  <Ae  relation  of  ike  different  books  to  each  other ^ 
on  the  time  when  each  book  was  written^  and  the  time  when  the 
whole  was  collected  together  and  received  as  the  work  of  Moses , 
<^r  to  us  a  whole  host  of  varieties.  (The  opinion  defended 
by  De  fVettef  vix.  that  Deuteronomy  was  the  latest  of  all  the 
books,  and  is  the  mythical  key-stone  of  the  mythical  whole,  an 
opinion  which  appeared  to  have  gained  universal  assent,  is  now 
beginning  to  give  place  to  just  the  opposite  one,  that  Deuter- 
onomy is  the  very  oldest  of  the  whole.  See  e.  g.  Oeorge,  1.  c. 
p.  7  ff.)  The  great  principle  of '  subjectivity,'  here  celebrates 
Its  triumph.  No  two  of  the  more  important  critics  agree  in 
their  mode  of  solving  the  most  important  problems.  It  is  a  war 
of  every  man  against  every  man.  We  had  intended  to  present 
to  the  view  of  our  readers  the  laughable  spectacle  of  these  con- 
tests, in  order  that  from  the  confusion  and  contradiction  of  the 
positive  results  of  the  later  criticism,  which  is  consistent  with  it- 
self no  further  than  its  champions  are  united  by  a  common  doc- 
trinal interest,  they  might  form  some  conclusion  about  the 
boasted  certainty  of  their  negative  results.  But  we  feel  an  un- 
conquerable disgust  at  the  business,  and  we  cannot  bring  our- 
selves to  enter  upon  the  field  of  arlntrary  speculation,  and  col- 
lect together  the  masses  of  &ncies  that  lie  scattered  there* 
Every  one  can  easily  supply  this  lack  by  taking  in  band  a  few 
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of  the  works  oq  this  subject,  and  comparing  them  togetber. 
The  impression  made  by  such  a  labor  would  1^  apt  to  resemble 
that  which  one  gets  on  visiting  a  Jews'  school. 

3%c  Prospect  for  the  Future. 

The  result  of  the  history  of  opposition  to  the  Pentateuch  juat 
given,  is  by  no  means  cheering  to  its  defenders.  If  that  oppo- 
sition has  its  -deep  and  fixed  root  in  the  spirit  of  the  age,  if  they 
who  do  homage  to  that  spirit,  must  and  will  continue  their  op- 
position, even  after  all  theirarguments,  which  are  not  based  simp- 
ly on  their  doctrinal  views,  have  been  refuted,  and  after  the  genu- 
ineness of  the  Pentateuch  has  been  most  plainly  proved,  then 
may  a  man  well  say,  after  having  laboriously  and  in  the  sweat 
of  his  brow  accomplished  the  work,  I  have  labored  in  vain,  and 
spent  my  strength  for  nought.  But,  if  on  one  side  the  pros- 
pect is  dark,  on  the  other  it  is  clear  and  bright.  Not  all  have 
sold  themselves  unconditionally  to  the  service  of  the  spirit  of  the 
day.  Many  are  not  disinclined  to  let  the  doctrinal  principles  of 
the  two  parties  be  for  the  present  more  or  less  undecided,  and 
first  to  inquire  which  of  them  conquers  on  the  field  of  historical 
criticism.  It  is  these  homines  bonne  voluntatis  from  whom  the 
true  laborer  may  expect  his  reward.  And  there  is  at  the  pre- 
sent time  another  encouraging  circumstance.  Originally  the  at- 
tacks on  the  Old  and  the  New  Testaments  went  hand  in  hand. 
Both  opposers  and  defenders  had  no  other  idea  but  that  both 
must  stand  or  fall  together.  The  Wolfenbiittel  Fragmentist  for 
example  looked  upon  the  whole  sacred  history  as  a  closely 
formed  phalanx ;  and  acted  on  the  supposition  that  with  the 
passage  through  the  Red  Sea,  he  would  annul  the  resurrection 
of  Christ,  and  with  the  resurrection  also  the  passage  through 
the  Red  Sea.  Bauer  wrote  a  Mythology  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments.  De  Wette  declared  openly  that  the  Mythkal 
principles  which  he  had  applied  to  the  Pentateuch  must  also  be 
applied  to  the  New  Testament.  And  how  could  it  be  other- 
wise? The  connection  between  the  Old  and  New  Testaments 
is  so  intimate  and  so  manifest  that  every  child  sees  it.  The 
New  continually  refers  back  to  the  Old.  How  can  the  forty- 
years'  temptation  of  the  children  of  Israel  in  the  wildeiness  be 
mythical,  and  the  forty-days  temptation  of  Christ  which  answen 
to  it,  be  historical  ?  the  appearances  of  angels  in  the  Old  Testa- 
iBont  mytfakal,  and  those  in  the  Gospels  historical,  when  tbe  an- 
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gels  in  both  are  exactly  the  same  even  to  their  names  7  the 
miracles  of  the  Old  Testament  mythical,  and  those  of  the  New 
historical,  when  these  last  are  almost  entirely  of  the  same  kind, 
and  in  their  symbolic  meaning  are  based  entirely  on  the  Old 
Testament  ?  Truly,  such  a  transition  from  fiction  to  truth,  such 
an  apeing  of  what  is  human  by  that  which  is  divine,  would  be 
the  greatest  absurdity  imaginable.  But  the  active  zeal  of  those 
concerned  was  successful  lor  some  time  in  concealing  from  them- 
selves and  others  the  manifest  absurdity.  Religious  feeling  had 
awaked  anew,  but  with  many  not  in  such  strength,  as  that  they 
could  break  entirely  with  the  spirit  of  the  age.  Their  religious 
feeling  made  it  impossible  for  them  to  give  up  the  New  Testa- 
ment ;  their  adherence  to  the  spirit  of  the  age,  to  receive  the  Old. 
For  a  short  time  this  seemed  to  go  very  well :  all  warning  voices 
were  drowned,  or  even  derided  and  reviled.  Then  appeared 
Strauss* s  Leben  Jesu  (Life  of  Jesus),  and  the  intrinsic  connec- 
tion of  what  had  been  arbitrarily  and  interestedly  separated 
could  be  no  more  denied.  The  critical  course  which  Strauss 
took  with  regard  to  the  Gospels  is  so  entirely  the  same  with 
that  of  De  Wette  in  regard  to  the  Pentateuch,  that  one  can  hard- 
ly see  how  it  is  possible  to  give  up  here,  and  still  hold  on  there ; 
especially  as  Strauss  has  used  great  industry  in  showing  that  the 
Old-Testament  element,  is  so  considerable  in  the  New,  that  he 
who  has  given  up  the  Old,  must  also  bring  himself  to  reject  the 
New.  Just  now  therefore  it  is  a  favorable  moment  for  the  de« 
fenders  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  especially  for  those  who  are 
laboring  to  free  the  foundation  with  which  the  whole  stands  or 
falls  from  the  rubbish  which  covers  it ;  for,  those  who  held  on 
to  the  New  Testament  on  a  deeper  principle,  that  of  true  faith^ 
will  now,  when  the  great  alternative  is  placed  before  them  (of 
adopting  the  Old  Testament,  or  rejecting  both),  free  from  the 
indifference  and  aversion  they  have  hitherto  felt  toward  the  Old 
Testament,  lend  as  willing  an  ear  to  its  defenders  as  they  have 
hitherto  done  to  its  opposers.  And  how  much  soever  individ- 
uals may  resist  this  fatal  necessity,  the  matter  will  soon  come 
back  again  to  its  old  position,  ancf  there  will  be  left  only  one 
great  difference  viz,  between  believers  and  opposers  of  th» 
Bible. 
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ARTICLE   K. 

Cbitical  Notices. 

h-^Scripturae  Linguaeque  Phoenieiae  MomimaUa  quotquol 
sunt  edita  et  inedita  ad  aulographorum  optimorumque 
phrumjidem  edidit^  addiluque  de  Scriptura  ei  Lingua  Phae- 
nicum  commentariiSjillustravU  Gvl.  Gesanus.  Lipsiae,  1837. 
pp.  481  to. 

It  is  well  known  that  Gesenius,  some  time  since,  turned  aside 
from  the  Hebrew  Thesaurus  to  the  investigation  of  the  Phoenician 
language,  with  the  special  design  of  studying  its  relatiooB  to  the  He- 
brew. This  work  is  the  fruit  of  his  studies*  It  consists  of  a  quarto 
of  nearly  500  pages  of  text,  and  another  thin  quarto,  cootainins  76 
lithographs  of  alphabets,  coins,  inscriptions,  etc.,  very  neatly  (kioe. 
Great  interest  has  long  been  felt  in  the  study  of  Uiese  remains  of  an- 
tiquity. But  little  progress,  however,  has  hitherto  been  made  in  at- 
tempts to  arrange  them  and  to  decipher  their  meaning.  This  has 
been  owing  to  several  reasons ;  one  has  been  a  want  of  me  necessary 
aids  to  the  study.  The  remains  themselves,  as  well  as  the  commen- 
taries of  learned  men  upon  them,  are  contained  in  so  many  works, 
some  of  them  expensive  ones,  and  widely  scattered  over  many 
countries,  that  they  could  not  be  collected  toeether  without  much 
labor  and  expense.  Besides,  the  fac  similes  of  the  inscriptions  are 
not  accurately  edited.  Some  were  negligently  taken  from  auto- 
graphs of  little  or  of  no  authority.  Those  editions  of  the  remains 
whose  integrity  and  fidelity  no  one  could  doubt,  are  so  arranged, 
that  one  who  should  confine  his  attention  to  the  figures,  would  lose 
his  pains.  In  the  third  place,  we  have  wanted  a  full  and  critica! 
exposition  of  Phoenician  palaeography,  exhibiting  at  once  the  obser- 
vvtions  of  former  writers,  arranged  in  proper  ora^,  and  the  resulto 
of  as  many  new  investigatioDs  as  possible,  filling  up  the  immense 
lacunae  in  this  subject  lefl  by  former  writers,  and  thus  laying  more 
stable  foundations.  The  renewed  dispute  respecting  the  nature  of 
the  Phoenician  and  Punic  dialect,  has  been  a  great  impediment  to 
progress  in  these  investigations.  Bochart  and  many  others  have 
supposed  that  the  Phoenician  language,  with  a  few  exceptions,  was 
identk^l  with  the  Hebrew.  The  Tate  leanied  Hamaker  calls  this  a 
perverse  and  rash  opinion,  and  attempts  to  show  that  the  Phoenician 
18  composed  of  forms  from  all  the  Semitic  dialects. 

Such  being  the  circumstances  in  which  this  subject  is  placed,  Ge- 
senius  has  attempted  to  give,  in  a  regular  digest,  all  the  monuments, 
edited  or  inedited,  which  have  survived  the  wreck  of  Phoenician  lite- 
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iBture.  Spurious  and  doubtful  remains  are  rejected.  If  new  monu- 
ments, or  more  perfect  copies  of  those  which  now  exist,  aiiould  be 
discovered,  these  can  be  appended  in  a  supplement  to  the  present 
work.  In  the  second  place,  the  author  has  taken  great  pains  to  give 
the  most  perfect  copies  of  the  existing  remains,  corrected  where  it 
could  be  done,  by  tne  original  autographs.  About  eighteen  months 
were  spent  by  tlie  author,  in  London  and  Leyden,  in  examining  and 
copying  some  veiy  important  relics.  Special  pains  were  also  taken 
to  ascertain  the  value  of  the  Phoenician  remains  in  Paris,  Italy,  Sicily, 
Malta,  Athens,  Egypt,  North  Africa,  etc.  In  the  third  place,  in« 
stead  of  giving  a  prominent  position  to  a  delineation  of  palaeography, 
special  pains  have  been  taken  with  the  commentaries  on  the  remains 
themselves.  In  addition  to  the  remarks  on  the  Numidian  and  Phoe- 
nician letters,  particular  attention  has  been  given  to  the  subject  of  the 
Libyan  letters,  which  have  hitherto  been  nearly  unknown,  and  in  il- 
lustrating whose  oricin  and  history  palaeogmphists  may  now  employ 
their  talents.  A  gam,  the  agreement  between  the  remains  of  the 
Phoenician,  Punic  and  Numidian  dialects  and  the  Hebrew  is  point- 
ed out,  while  what  have  been  regarded  as  Arabisms,  Syraisms, 
Samaritanisms,  etc.,  are  shown  to  rest  on  a  false  interpretation  of  the 
examoles.  All  the  remains  of  these  dialects,  of  every  age,  are  col- 
lected and  arranged  in  proper  order.  Great  labor  has  been  bestowed 
on  this  part. 

From  these  investigations,  some  valuable  light  has  been  drawn  for 
the  illustration  of  sacred  and  profane  studies.  The  mode  of  writing 
the  Hebrew  language,  and  the  reasons  for  some  oi  its  usages,  may  be 
rendered  more  certain.  The  Aramaean-E^ptian  literature,  which 
was  as  it  were  the  origin  and  cradle  of  wntten  language,  is  here 
placed  very  clearly  before  us.  Certain  Hebrew  wor£,  and  those  of 
rare  occurrence  in  the  Old  Testament,  are  explained  by  the  more 
frequent  use  of  the  same  in  the  Phoenician.    The  pronunciation  and 

S-ammatical  conformation  of  the  Hebrew,  which  is  contained  in  the 
asoretic  points,  are  greatly  confirmed  by  the  pronunciation  of  the 
Punic  language. 

We  must  here  close  our  account  of  these  interesting  volumes,  by 
giving  a  brief  synopsis  of  the  contents.  Book  L  Phoenician  Palae- 
ography. Literary  and  bibliographical  history,  time  and  countries 
in  which  the  Phoenician  languas^  was  used,  Phoenician  and  Nu- 
midian alphabet,  the  Aramaean-Egyptian  mode  of  writing,  various 
kinds  of  writing  which  took  their  rise  from  Phoenicia,  numeral  siffns. 
Book  IL  Inscriptions  found  at  Malta,  Athens,  Sicily,  Sardinia,  Car- 
thage, Egypt,  etc.  Book  III,  Phoemcian  coins.  Book  1 F.  Phoe- 
nician langua|;e.  Nature  and  history  of  the  language,  remains  of 
the  language  m  inscriptions  and  coins,  remains  in  Greek  and  Roman 
writers,  Phoenician  and  Punic  grammar.  Various  appendices  and 
indices  close  the  work. 
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IL'^Prohm:  or  Rome  in  the  mrd  Century.  InLeUertJrom 

M.  Pieo  from  Rome^  to  Fausta  the  daughter  of  Gracekat  dL 
Palmyra,  New  York :  C.  S.  Fiancis. — ^Boston :  Joseph  H. 
Fftmcis.  1838.  2  vols.  ISmo.  pp.  257, 250. 


These  volumes,  written,  as  we  leani,bythe  Bev.  William  Ware, 
late  of  New  York  city,  are  a  coDtiouatioa,  in  some  sort,  of  the  Letters 
from  Palmyra,  briefly  notked  in  the  Repository  Vol  XL  p.  508. 
The  latter  describe  Palm3rra  and  its  fortunes  under  Zenobia,  and  the 
victories  of  Aurelian  which  resulted  in  the  eclipse  of  that  splendid 
star  in  the  east  A  great  variety  of  interesting  infbmmtioii  is  com- 
municated touching  contemporaneous  manners,  customs,  arts,  sci- 
ences, religions,  etc.,  invested  in  a  style  of  finished  elegance.  In  the 
character  of  the  Jew,  Isaac,  the  Old  Testament  faith  is  attempted  to 
be  delineated,  and  in  the  character  of  Probus,  the  persecuted  religioD 
of  Jesus.  In  the  volumes  before  us,  we  recognize  the  same  graphic 
powere  of  description,  the  same  accurate  knowledge  of  classical  and 
ecclesiastical  afiairs,  the  same  loAy  spirit,  and  the  same  pure  and 
beautiful  style.  There  are  some  passages  of  great  power,  m  whidi 
the  author  succeeds  in  throwing  the  deepest  interest  into  his  narra- 
tive. The  characters  of  Macer,  Pronto  and  Aurelian,  are  drawn 
with  remarkable  distinctness  and  individuality.  The  unutterable 
abominations  and  the  horrible  cruelties,  which  were  the  sport  and  the 
every-day  business  of  the  Romans  in  the  decline  of  the  empire,  are 
laid  bare  by  this  powerful  writer.  As  in  the  former  case,  however, 
so  here,  we  do  not  recognize  the  Christianity  of  the  primitive  ages. 
It  is  not,  if  we  can  judge,  the  religion  which  beams  on  every  page  of 
the  New  Testament  At  least,  some  of  the  main  features  of  this  re- 
ligion are  wanting.  The  doctrine  of  the  divine  unity  and  of  the  im- 
mortality of  the  soul  are  fully  recognized.  But  we  do  not  see  an 
atoning  and  divine  Saviour.  It  is  ^^  Jesus  of  Nazareth,^  "  a  prophet 
and  messenger  of  God,*^  ^^  a  great  moral  and  religious  reformer,  en- 
dowed with  the  wisdom  and  power  of  the  supreme  Uod,^  *^  an  example 
of  what  should  afterwards  happen  to  all  his  followers,^  etc.*  It  is 
*'  the  great  God  our  Saviour,"  "  the  God  over  all  blessed  for- 
ever," '^  the  true  God  and  eternal  life,"  that  animate  and  dignify 
the  writings  of  Paul  and  of  John.  It  was  not  by  any  means  the  doc- 
trines of  natural  religion  which  strengthened  the  first  Christian  maj> 
^rs  to  meet  calmly  the  pincers,  the  wheel,  the  lions,  and  the  axe. 
U  was  faith  in  a  crucified  and  almighty  Redeemer,  who  had  washed 
them  from  their  sins  in  his  own  blood,  and  who  had  saved  them  from 
eternal  perdition,  which  filled  their  souls  with  hdy  serenity  when 
their  limbs  were  torn  asunder.    The  volumes  have  great  Uteniy 

*  See  the  Defence  which  Proboe  made  before  Aareliui,  Vd.  U.  pp.  ISI — 
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merit    We  are  eorry  that  we  must  consider  the  Christianity  devel- 
oped in  them  to  be  fundamentally  defective. 

8. — JowTfudofthe  Statistical  Society  of  London.  No.  II.  June,  1838. 
pp.  64.    No.  IIL  July,  1838.  pp.  70. 

The  first  article  in  the  June  No.  of  this  work  is  on  the  statistics  of 
the  copper  mines  in  Cornwall,  by  sir  Charles  Lemon.  Previously  to 
A.  D.  1700,  the  copper  ore  proauced  in  Cornwall  was  principally,  if 
not  wholly,  from  the  tin  mines,  or  at  least  from  mines  originally 
worked  for  tin.  The  number  of  persons  employed  in  the  mmes  in 
1837,  is  calculated  to  have  been  28,000.  Between  one  third  and 
one  half  are  women  and  boys.  About  60,000  tons  of  coal  are  an- 
nually consumed  at  the  mines.  The  wages  of  the  people  employed 
in  1837,  in  the  copper  mines  and  in  the  tin  and  copper,  (so  far  as  the 
copper  is  concerned,)  were  about  ;f  416,000.  The  annual  consump- 
tion of  gunpowder  is  about  300  tons.  The  total  ores  of  the  county 
of  Cornwall  are,  on  an  average,  about  128,000  tons.  The  number 
of  male  deaths,  between  the  ages  of  ten  and  sixty,  in  the  three  great 
mining  parishes,  (Gwennah  for  18  months,  Redruth  for  7  years,  Illo- 
gan  for  5  years,)  was  452.  Of  these,  52  were  from  mine  accidents, 
and  242  from  diseases  of  the  chest ;  the  latter  caused  almost  entirely 
from  the  effort  of  ascending  from  the  greatest  depths  with  ezhaustea 
strength.  Both  these  causes  of  mortality  are  in  the  process  of  being 
removed. 

The  sixth  article  is  on  the  mortality  of  amputation,  by  B.  Phillips 
F.  R.  S.  The  amputations  included  in  thn  table  below,  are  those  of 
the  arm  and  leg.  The  whole  of  them  have  been  performed  within 
the  last  four  years,  in  civil  hospitals,  and  in  the  private  practice  of 
hospital  surgeons. 

Caiei.  Deaths. 

France,  203  47  or        23.15  percent. 

Germany,         109  26  23.85 

United  States,    95  24  25.26 

Great  Britain,  233  53  22.74 

"6^         150 

The  ninth  article  contains  some  statements  derived  from  the  an- 
nual report  of  the  statistical  society  of  Saxony » presented  Dec.  22, 1837. 
The  Directory  of  the  society  collects,  arranges,  and  enters  into  jour- 
nals, registers,  and  other  books  for  this  purpose,  all  accurate  infor- 
mation which  would  be  serviceable  to  the  Stale.  The  facts  are 
afterwards  methodically  transferred  to  separate  ledgers,  each  ap* 
propriated  to  an  especial  subject ;  and  those  of  peculiar  importance, 
which  present  information  directly  useful  to  the  public,  are  extracted 
and  laid  before  the  ministers  of  the  government ;  while  those  of  more 
general  utility  receive  publicity  in  the  pages  of  periodicals. 
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In  a  subiequent  article,  we  have  some  very  Taluable  atatigtici  ca 
the  subject  of  iotozicatioo  as  the  aoofce  of  crime.  Between  October, 
1832,  and  July,  1837,  just  1000  persons  were  confined  in  the  jail  at 
Preston  for  felonies.  Of  these,  455  or  45i  per  cent  arose  firam 
drunkenness  directly  connected  with  crime. 

The  first  article  in  the  July  No.  is  on  the  sickness  and  mortality 
among  the  British  troops  in  the  West  Indies.  The  number  of  while 
troops  employed  on  the  Leeward  command  during  the  20  years  from 
1817  to  1896,  has  varied  from  3265  to  5462,  the  average  being  433S. 
Of  this  force  there  died  in  20  years,  7869,  being  about  85  per  1000 
of  the  strength  annually,  or  nearly  six  times  as  many  as  among  the 
-same  class  of  troops  in  Great  Bntain,  where  the  mortality  is  15  per 
1000  annually.  Some  very  valuable  remarks  are  made  on  the 
healthfulness  of  different  islands.  Tobago  is  the  most  ranarkabie 
for  fever,  Dominica  for  diseases  of  the  bowels  and  the  brain,  Bsr- 
badoes  for  those  of  the  lungs,  Grenada,  for  those  of  die  liver,  while 
Trinidad  is  noted  for  its  dropsies. 

The  second  article  b  on  the  relative  frequency  of  pulmonaiy 
consumption  and  diseases  of  the  heart  in  Great  Britain,  by  John 
Clendinning  M.  D.,  a  hospital  surgeon  in  London.  Out  of  a  total  of 
520  to  530  cases  examined,  from  170  to  180,  or  about  33  per  cent 
were  cases  of  disease  of  the  heart  The  doctor  is  inclined  to  thii^ 
that  there  may  be  considerable  exaggemtion  in  respect  to  the  opinion 
of  the  number  of  deaths  by  pulmonary  consumption. — ^Among  the 
other  important  articles  in  this  number  are  observations  on  emi- 
gration from  the  United  Kingdom,  on  schools  in  Massachosetts,  on 
me  poorest  class  in  Glasgow,  etc 

4. — MedOatiaru  on  the  Last  Bays  of  Christy  consisiimg  of  tm  ser^ 
nums^  preached  at  Constantinople  and  Odessa,  By  WUHam 
G.Sch€a^,Missi4maryoftheA,B.C.F.M.  Boston:  Wfl- 
liam  Pierce,  1837.  pp.  380i 

The  subjects  of  these  Meditations  are,  Christ^s  entrance  into  Jeru- 
salem; Father,  glorify  thy  name;  the  great  passover;  Christ  in 
Gethsemane;  capture,  arraignment  and  condemnation  of  Christ; 
behold  your  king ;  the  scene  of  Golgotha ;  the  penitent  thief  on  the 
cross ;  the  burial  of  Christ ;  the  great  morning ;  the  walk  to  Em- 
maus ;  the  great  evening;  Thomases  conversion  ;  meeting  at  the 
of  Tiberias ;  meeting  of  the  five  hundred  brethien ;  and  the 
sion  of  our  Lord. 

We  ouffht  to  ask  pardon  of  our  readers  for  not  recommending 
to  them  this  unassuming  volume  before.  Our  attention  has  beea 
drawn  to  it  by  reading  a  well-written  review  of  it  in  the  Christiaa 
Elpectator.  It  came  into  the  world  xadier  as  an  orphan.  He  who 
would  naturally  have  cared  for  it  was  several  dioasand  miJes  cC 
As  for  the  proof-man,  it  either  had  noneatali,ora  very  careleflBeoe. 
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Still,  all  gentle  readers  will  overlook  such  blemishes  for  the  sake  of 
the  golden  fruit.  The  author  writes  ex  corde.  He  looks  upon  rhe- 
torical rules  as  the  Turk  looks  upon  the  infidel,  with  orthodox  con- 
tempt. Blair,  Campbell,  Jameson  and  other  Scotch  worthies,  we 
suppose,  he  never  heard  of,  or  at  least,  he  keeps  them  at  a  respect- 
ful distance.  His  own  cousin- Germans,  the  methodological,  ency- 
clopaedical race  meet  with  as  little  quarter  at  his  hands.  Now,  if 
all  writers  had  as  bright  parts  as  Mr.  Schauffler,  we  should  have  no 
objection  to  the  extermination  of  rhetoric.  We  would  ourselves  help 
to  its  dethronizatian^  as  the  coronation  people  say.  But  while  men 
are,  as  they  are,  Campbell  must  be  re-printed,  and  we  must  not  let 
any  Peter  the  Hermit  preach  up  a  crusade  against  the  *  schools.' 

All  those  who  love  wstudied  nature,  the  outbursts  of  genuine  re- 
ligious feeling,  an  unfettered  style,  graphic  delineation,  fine  religious 
sensibilities,  with  no  contemptible  exegetical  talent,  will  certainly  pos- 
sess themselves  of  these  Meditations.  They  invest  the  last  days  of 
the  Redeemer  with  a  new  interest.  They  lead  us  back  to  the  Pie- 
tists of  the  Halle  school,  to  the  'Says  of  Ambrose  and  Cyprian,  or 
rather  to  the  blessed  company  who  listened  to  him  who  spake  as 
never  man  spake. 

5. — Cursory  Views  of  the  State  of  Religion  in  France^  oecasumed 
hy  a  Journey  in  1837.  With  Tfwughts  on  the  means  of  com- 
tttunicating  spiritual  good  generally.  In  twelve  letters.  By 
John  Sh^jpard^  author  of  ^^  Thoughts  on  Devotion^"*  etc 
London :  William  Ball,  1»38.  pp.  148. 

The  very  copious  correspondence  of  the  New  York  Observer,  the 
communications  of  our  countfyman,  the  Rev*  Robert  Baird,  and  the 
increasing  amount  of  intercourse  between  this  country  and  France 
render  the  re-publication  of  such  volumes  as  this  of  Mr.  Sheppard 
unnecessary.  The  book  is,  however,  characterized  by  good  sense,  and 
serious  practical  views.  The  author  seems  to  have  travelled  in  the 
less  frequented  parts  of  the  country,  and  gives  us  considerable  in- 
sight into  the  habits  and  feelings  of  the  people  of  the  provinces. 
The  letters  are  on  the  subject  of  irreligion,  superstitions,  efforts  of 
societies,  private  endeavors,  ^ood  tokens,  various  facilities,  aid  to  so* 
cieties,  hints  to  truvellers,  motives  and  objections,  additional  arguments, 
the  French  confessors,  and  influence  of  France.  Under  the  last 
bead,  there  are  some  striking  remarks  on  the  nature  of  the  influence 
which  is  exerted  by  Frenchmen,  and  of  the  importance  of  its  being 
pervaded  by  the  Spirit  of  Christ. 
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6. — First  Annual  Report  of  the  Morrison  Education  Society^  and 
Catalogue  of  books  in  its  library,  CantOD  :  Office  of  the  Cltf- 
nese  Repository,  1638.  pp.  136. 

The  Constitution  of  the  Morrison  Education  Society  was  adopted 
November  9,  1836.  Its  object  is  to  improve  and  proniote  educa- 
tion in  China  by  schools  and  other  means.  Chinese  ^outh  of  any 
age,  of  either  sex,  and  in  or  out  of  China,  may  be  received  under  the 
patronage  of  the  Society.  The  Report  contains  some  highly  valua- 
ble remarks  on  the  population  of  the  empire,  different  classes  of  peo> 
pte,  population  of  males  and  females,  different  kinds  of  schools,  num- 
ber of  scholars,  age,  books,  methods  of  touching,  hours  of  study, 
school -rooms,  examinations,  rewards  and  punishments,  etc.  In  Nan- 
hae,  a  large  district  of  Canton,  two  or  three  tenths  of  the  people  de- 
vote their  lives  entirely  to  literary  pursuits.  In  other  districts,  not 
more  than  four  or  five  tenths  can  read ;  and  only  one  or  two  in  a 
hundred  are  devoted  to  literary  pursuits  for  life.  The  number  of 
Chinese  females  able  to  read  is  very  small,  probably  not  more  than 
one  in  a  hundred.  Among  the  most  opulent  people  in  Canton,  a 
few  female  schools  have  been  opened.  In  respect  to  the  number  of 
years  spent  at  school,  there  is  great  diversity.  The  better  course  of 
common  education  occupies  the  student  five,  six,  or  seven  years. 
The  rich  generally  give  their  sons  the  advantage  of  a  full  course  in 
the  study  of  the  classics,  with  the  opportunity,  if  they  wish  it,  to  com- 
pete for  literary  honors.  In  common  schools,  the  number  varies 
from  ten  to  forty.  Various  other  interesting  particulars  respecting 
the  Chinese  schools  are  added.  The  books  belonging  to  the  library 
of  the  Morrison  Education  Society  amount  to  2,310  volumes;  the 
whole  were  presented  to  the  Society  unsolicited.  Thomas  R.  Col- 
ledge,  Esq.  gave  685  volumes ;  J.  K.  Reeves,  Esq.  6&5,and  John  R. 
Morrison,  Esq.  709.  The  object  of  the  Society  is  worthy  of  all  eo- 
eouragement,  and  it  seems  to  be  prosecuted  with  pmisewoitfay 
energy. 

7. — AssenthUe  GhUrah  de   la  SodiU  Evangdique  de    Gtnhe, 
SixUtne  Anniversaire,    Geneve,  1837. 

The  president  of  this  society  is  M.  Henri  Tronchin  de  Lavisny. 
The  Secretary  is  M.  Ch.  Gautier-Boissier.  The  treasuier  is  m[  A. 
G.  Vieusseux.  The  professors  of  the  theolo^cal  school  are  MM.  A. 
G.  L.  Galland,  S.  R.  L.  Graussen,  and  H.  Merle-d^Aubigne.  The 
objects  of  the  society,  and  which  were  supported  by  its  funds  last 
year,  are  the  theological  school  at  Geneva,  home  and  foreign 
missions,  the  system  of  colporiage^  religious  libraries,  tracts,  sacred 
music,  construction  of  chapels  in  the  departments  of  the  Sa6ne  mod 
Xx>ire,  etc.    Towards  all  these  objects,  there  were  contribated 
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96,748  francs.  The  pamphlet  contains  the  opening  speech  of  the 
president,  at  the  anniveraaiy,  the  annual  report,  and  the  speeches  of 
various  individuals.  The  association  are  laboring  with  much  energy 
and  good  fruit 

8. — A  Discourse  on  the  TrtiMc  in  Spkitwms  Liquors^  delioered  in 
the  Centre  Meeting-House,  New  Haven^  Conn.  Feb.  6, 1838. 
By  Leonard  Bacon,  pp.  54. 

This  sermon  has  special  reference  to  the  laws  of  the  State  of 
Connecticut  licensing  the  sale  of  ardent  spirits.  Mr.  Bacon  takes 
hold  of  the  subject  with  a  strong  hand,  not  bavins  the  fear  of  the 
rum-seller  before  his  eyes.  It  is  one  of  the  most  fearless  and  thorough 
discussions  which  the  temperance  reformation  has  brought  form. 
He  remarks  that  the  license  laws  are  all  founded  on  the  idea  that 
the  use  of  ardent  spirits  is  in  a  high  degree  dangerous  to  the  individ- 
ual and  to  the  community.  They  do  not  attempt  to  interfere  with 
the  consumption  of  ardent  spirits  in  families,  except  in  particular 
cases.  They  make  a  wide  distinction  between  selling  ardent 
spirits  for  the  purpose  of  being  used  as  a  drink  on  the  spot,  and 
selling  it  for  the  purpose  of  being  carried  away  and  used  elsewhere. 
They  make  no  provision  for  licensing  and  tolerating  a  dram-shop. 
They  are  designed  to  protect  the  community  from  the  very  evils 
which  flow  from  the  dram-shop  system.  Mr.  Bacon  then  remarks 
that  the  business  of  dram-selling  may  be  prohibited  and  punished,  as 
a  crime  against  the  public  policy  of  the  State ;  it  is  an  offence 
against  public  order  and  comfort;  against  trade  and  industry; 
against  property ;  against  the  morals  of  the  community ;  and  against 
health  and  life.  In  an  appendix,  Mr.  Bacon  has  industriously  col- 
lected a  great  variety  of  startling  facts.  In  the  city  of  New  tiaven, 
there  are  eighty  places  where  liquor  is  sold.  Out  of  100  adults,  who 
died  in  the  city  m  1887, 38  were  drunkards  One  of  the  dealera 
acknowledged  that  his  business  was  a  bad  one,  but  he  considered 
himself  merely  as  executing  the  will  of  the  Almighty,  in  acting  ae 
his  agent  to  inflict  a  curse  on  the  people. 

This  sermon  well  deserves  a  wide  currency  in  Massachusetia, 
where  the  friends  of  rum-selling,  or  as  they  term  themselves,' the 
friends  of  real  temperance,  are  bestirring  themselves  wonderfully  to 
procure  the  repeal  of  the  license  law  which  is  a  bar  to  their  emurts 
m  the  promotion  of  temperance  I  Some  of  them  are  such  strenuous 
advocates  for  sobriety,  that  they  threaten  to  drink  rum  on  principle. 
Being  men  of  loAy  principles  and  of  the  purest  patriotism,  we  pre* 
Bume  that  J^teen  gallons  will  not  be  too  large  a  quantity  for  toeir 
use.    The  larger  the  quantity  drunk,  the  purer  the  principle. 
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9.— TAe  Old  TeBiament,^  arranged  in  Historical  and  Cknmological 
Order ^  {on  the  basis  of  Lighlf oof* s  Chronicle^)  in  stick  a  man- 
ner^  that  the  Books^  Chapters^  Psalms^  Prophesies  etc.  etc  wtm/ 
be  read  as  One  Connected  History^  in  the  words  of  the  Author- 
ized  'Dranslalion.  With  Notes  and  Copious  indexes.  By 
the  Rev.  Creorge  Townsend^  M.  A.^  Prebendary  of  Dwrham^ 
and  Vicar  of  Northallerton.  Revised^  Punctuated^  Divided 
into  Paragraphs  and  Parallelisms^  Italic  Words  Reexamined^ 
a  Choice  and  Copious  Selection  of  References  given^  etc.  By 
the  Rev.  T.  W.  CoU,  B.  D.  Late  President  of  Transylvania 
University. 
The  New  Testament^  Arranged  in  Historical  and  Chronological 
Order ;  with  Copious  Notes  on  the  Principal  Subjects  in  7Vo> 
^Sy  f  ^^  Gospels  on  the  basis  of  the  Harmonies  of  Lig^' 
foot^  Doddridge^  PUlington^  Newcome^  and  Michaelis  ;  The 
Account  of  the  Resurrection  on  the  Authorities  of  West^ 
Tovmson  and  Cranjield  ;  The  Epistles  are  inserted  in  their 
places^  and  divided  according  to  the  Apostles  Arguments. 
By  the  Rev.  George  Townsend  M.  A.^  etc.  and  the  whole  Reris* 
ed^  divided  into  raragraphs^  Punctuated  according  to  the  best 
Critical  Texts^  the  Italic  words  reexamined^  Passages  and 
words  of  doubtful  authority  marked^  a  choice  and  Ctypious  &• 
lection  of  Parallel  Passages  given^  etc.  By  the  Rev.  T.  W. 
Coit^  D.  D.  etc.  Boston :  Perkins  aiid  Marvin.  Philadelphia : 
Henry  Perkins,  1837,  and  1838.  pp.  1212, 927. 

We  have  copied  the  title  of  this  valuable  work  at  full  length  as 
containing  the  best  explanation  of  its  plan  and  object  which  we  are 
able  to  give  in  so  few  words.  Our  readers  will  understand  thai  it  is 
TBB  Bible,  in  the  words  of  our  common  English  Translation.  But 
the  events  recorded  in  the  Bible  are  here  arranged  according  to  the 
order  of  time  in  which  they  are  either  known  or  supposed  to  have 
occurred,  and  the  Books,  Chapters,  Psalms,  Prophecies,  etc  are  so 
transposed  and  intermingled  as  to  correspond  with  the  order  of  suc- 
cession, in  which  they  are  understood  to  have  been  origiDally  reveal- 
ed and  recorded. 

The  peculiar  excellence  of  this  edition  of  the  Bible  connsts  in  its 
arrangement.  And  here  it  may  be  proper  to  remaric,  for  the  rdief 
of  such  as  may  feel  any  conscientious  scruples  on  the  subject,  that 
the  disposidon  of  the  several  parts  of  the  Bible  and  its  divisioD  into 
chapters  and  verses  are  not  matters  of  divine  appointment  or  losfHia- 
tion.  The  sentiments  and  the  original  language  of  the  Sacred  Books 
may  be  regeirded  as  inspired ;  but  the  arranging  of  them  is  whoUj 
the  work  of  man,  as  much  as  the  transcribing  or  the  printing  of  them. 
The  learned  author  of  this  arrangement  therefore  has  not  performed 
an  unauthorized  work.    He  has  accomplished,  with  immense  labor 
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and  research,  what  has  been  considered  an  important  desideratum 
ever  since  the  completion  of  the  canon  of  ScriptuTe,  and  what  has 
been  attempted  by  numerous  christian  divines  and  scholars,  of 
whose  iabore  he  has  availed  himself  in  the  work  now  presented  to 
the  American  public.  That  this  arrangement  is  in  all  respects  per- 
fect, we  neither  believe  nor  affirm.  In  the  reasons  for  some  parts  of 
it  we  cannot  concur  with  the  author.  But  having  examined  it  with 
some  care,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  pronotinoe  it  a  great  improvement 
upon  previous  attempts  of  the  kind. 

Our  author  first  arranged  the  Books  of  the  Old  Testament,  on  the 
plan  of  Lightfoot's  Chronicle,  in  sixsh  a  manner  that  they  might  be 
read  as  one  unbroken  history.  Then,  to  render  this  continuous  nar- 
rative attractive,  and  more  easily  remembered,  he  divided  it  into  Pe- 
riods^  Parts  and  Sections.  By  this  means  the  reader  who  is  unable 
to  devote  much  uninterrupted  time  to  the  study  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, may,  without  burthening  his  memory,  take  it  up  and  lay  it 
down,  as  he  would  any  other  history  or  narrative. 

The  Periods — into  which  this  part  of  Scripture  History  is  divided 
are  eight.  The  First  Period  contains  the  history  of  the  world  and 
the  church  from  the  Creation  to  the  Deluge,  and  includes  the  first 
nine  chapters  of  Genesis.  The  Second  Period  comprises  the  history 
of  the  time  between  the  dispersion  of  men  and  the  birth  of  Moses ; 
and  includes  the  remaining  chapters  of  Grenesis,  the  Book  of  Job  and 
the  first  cliapter  of  Exodus.  The  remaining  Periods  need  not  be 
described  in  this  notice.  We  have  named  the  above  simply  to  show 
the  reader  in  what  manner  the  Old  Testament  history  is  divided. 
The  Parts  and  Sections  under  the  several  Periods  are  numerous. 
These  too  are  divided  according  to  the  sense  of  the  narrative  and  the 
chronology  of  the  events  and  instructions  which  they  record,  without 
any  regard  to  the  enumeration  of  the  chapters  and  verses  in  our 
common  English  Bibles,  which,  however,  for  the  convenience  of 
reference,  are  noticed  in  small  figures  in  the  margin. 

P^issing  from  the  Old  to  the  New  Testament,  our  author  considers 
the  latter  as  the  completion  of  that  great  system  of  religion  which 
began  at  the  fall  and  will  continue  till  the  consummation  of  all  things. 
The  object  of  this  arrangement^  therefore,  is  to  place  before  the 
readers  of  the  New  Testament  the  gradual  development  of  the  dis- 
pensation of  Christ,  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  in  the  oitler  in  which  the 
true  light  shone  upon  the  christian  church.  He  begins  with  a  Har- 
mony of  the  Gospels,  in  commendation  of  which  we  copy  the  fol- 
lowing paragraph  from  his  very  able  ^^  Introduction." 

^^  AH  the  harmonies  which  have  been  hitherto  submitted  to  the 
world  have  been  formed  on  one  of  two  plans.  The  contents  of  the 
four  Grospels  have  been  arranged  in  parallel  columns,  by  which 
means  the  whole  of  the  sacred  narrative  is  placed  at  one  view  before 
the  reader,— or  they  have  been  combined  mto  one  unbroken  story, 
in  which  the  passages  considered  by  the  harmonizer  to  be  unneces* 
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sary  to  the  illustration  of  the  narrative  are  arbitrarily  rejected,  Tlie 
former  produces  great  confusion  in  the  mind  of  the  student ;  the  lat- 
ter appears  to  place  the  reader  too  much  at  the  disposal  of  the  author. 
The  former  is  the  Harmony  strictly  so  called  ;  the  latter  is  the  mere 
diatessaron  or  monotessaron.  To  avoid  the  inconveniences  of  both 
these  systems,  I  have  endeavored  to  save  the  reader  that  embarrass- 
ment, which  is  occasioned  by  four  parallel  columns,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  combine  the  Gospels  into  one  order  without  leaving  the  read- 
er to  depend  entirely  on  the  judgment  of  the  arranger,  in  the  choice 
of  the  interwoven  passages.  My  object  has  been  to  unite  the  advan- 
tages of  both  plans.  Every  text  of  Scripture  is  preserved,  as  in  the 
first,  while  the  evangelical  narrations  are  formed  into  one  connected 
history,  as  in  the  second ;  every  passage  which  is  rejected  from  the 
continuous  history  being  placed  at  the  end  of  each  section,  to  enable 
the  reader  to  decide  on  the  propriety  of  the  order  which  has  been 
adopted.'* 

The  Harmony  of  the  Gospels  thus  constructed  is  followed  by  a 
chronological  arrangement  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and  the 
Epistles  to  the  completion  of  the  CSanon  of  the  New  Testament,  the 
whole  being  divided  into^een  Parts^  and  subdivided  into  numerous 
sections ;  after  which  our  author  .concludes  his  work  with  a  brief 
review  of  the  history  of  the  christian  church  from  the  close  of  the 
apostolic  age  to  the  present  period. 

The  Notes  appended  to  the  New  Testament  are  cmious  and 
highly  valuable.  With  the  theological  views  expressed  in  these 
notes  we  do  not  in  all  respects  concur.  Yet  they  are  learned,  pioui 
and  instructive,  and  associated,  as  thev  are,  with  the  inspired  word 
of  God,  unchanged  and  unadulterated,  and  arranged  in  a  manner 
happily  adapted  to  illustrate  its  meaning  and  make  it  its  own 
interpreter,  the  whole  may  be  read  with  profit  by  the  candid  in- 
quirer after  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus  Christ 

On  the  whole,  we  regard  Townsend's  arrangementof  the  Bible  as 
one  of  the  most  important  and  useful  publications,  which  we  have 
been  invited  to  examine.  To  the  enterprising  publtshers  we  tender 
our  cordial  thanks  for  the  favor  they  have  conferred  on  the  Ameri- 
can churches,  and  especially  that  they  have  furnished  this  standard 
work  in  a  style  so  worthy  the  Boston  press,  and  at  a  price  which  will 
enable  individuals  and  families  of  moderate  means  to  possess  it 
We  commend  it  to  our  readers  of  every  class, — to  ministers,  to  the 
conductors  of  Bible  classes  and  to  the  fiimilies  that  call  on  the  name 
of  the  Lord.    It  is,  thb  Bible  its  own  Intekfbbter. 
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10. — General  History  of  CvnlizatUm  in  Europe^  from  the  Fall  of  the 
Roman  Empire  to  the  French  Revolution,  Translated  from 
the  French  of  M.  Chdzot,  Professor  of  History  to  La  FaculU 
des  Lettres  of  Paris  and  Minister  of  Public  Instruction. 
First  American  from  the  second  English  Edition,  New 
York :  D.  Appleton  &  Ck).  1838.  pp.  346. 

We  have  read  enough  of  this  book  to  be  conviDced  that  it  deserves 
more  than  a  passing  notice,  and  more  than  common  praise.  It  is 
worthy  to  be  studied ;  and  yet  the  ease  and  elegance  of  its  style  and 
the  vividness  of  its  descriptions  cannot  fail  to  please  the  taste  of  the 
cursory  and  superficial  reader.  It  is  at  once  highly  entertaining  and 
instructive. 

The  subject  here  chosen  for  discussion  is  one  of  universal  interest 
to  mankind.  The  history  of  the  civilization  of  Europe,  during  the 
period  here  contemplated,  is  the  history  of  the  civilization  of  the 
world.  It  is  our  own  history,  in  this  respect,  no  less  than  that  of  our 
transatlantic  contemporaries ;  and  while  they  possess  advantages  for 
its  investigation,  which  are  less  accessible  to  us,  our  interest  in  the 
general  subject,  and  the  instruction  which  we  may  derive  from  it  are 
no  less  important  and  practical  than  theirs.  To  American  readera, 
therefore,  such  works  as  those  of  Hallam  and  Guizot  must  be  pecu> 
liarlv  acceptable. 

The  work  before  us  is  conoprised  in  fourteen  '^  Lectures^*'*  and 
these,  in  the  language  of  the  ^^  Translator's  Preface"  (dated  Oxford, 
Eng.  1837,)  *'*'  are  fourteen  ^at  historical  pictures.  Still  the  work 
is  a  unity.  In  the  fourteen  pictures,  collectively,  you  have  one  great 
and  entire  subject, — the  history  of  civilization  in  Europe, — and  that 
80  told  as  cannot  fail  to  please  and  instruct  the  historian,  the  student, 
and  the  philosopher.^'  We  commend  it  also  to  the  dihgent  study  of 
christian  scholars,  as  well  as  of  statesmen,  legislators,  and  politicians. 

M.  Guizot,  in  these  Lectures,  furnishes  less  of  a  detailed  history 
of  the  period  under  consideration,  than  we  find  in  the  works  of  Hal- 
lam on  ^  The  State  of  Europe  during  the  Middle  Ages*^  and  the 
*^  Literature  of  Europe  in  the  Fifteenth^  Sixteenth  and  Seventeenth 
Centuries,'^'*  He  is  also  less  systematic  in  his  references  to  original 
authorities.  Yet  his  work  is  not  deficient  in  such  historical  details 
as  are  suited  to  the  object  he  had  in  view,  and  he  everywhere  in* 
spires  the  reader  with  confidence  that  he  is  master  of  his  subject 
He  insists,  indeed,  on  the  propriety  of  confining  history  to  facts. 
But  are  there  no  facts  but  such  as  are  material  and  visible  ?  ^^  There 
are  morel,  hidden  facts,  of  a  general  nature  and  without  a  name,  of 
which  it  is  impossible  to  say  that  they  happened  in  such  a  year,  or 
on  such  a  day,  but  which  are  just  as  much  facts  as  battles,  wars,  and 
public  acts  of  governments.  Such  a  fact  is  civilization,  which,  like 
any  other,  may  be  studied,  described,  and  have  its  history  recounted.^^ 
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France  is  the  great  central  point  from  which  he  contemplates  the 
fact  of  European  civilization.  From  this  point  he  looks  ahroad  on 
the  States  of  Europe,  and  gathers  up  the  elementary  principles  of 
which  the  present  social  system  has  been  constructed.  He  shows 
us  what  it  derived  from  the  Roman  Empire,  what  was  brought  into 
it  by  the  barbarians,  by  the  feudal  aristocracy,  by  the  Church,  by 
free  cities  and  communities,  and  by  royalty  ;  what  was  the  influeoce 
of  the  Crusades,  the  Reformation,  the  English  Revolution,  etc  etc. 
In  all  this,  his  manner  is  original,  grand,  and  philosophical. 

On  some  of  the  topics  here  discussed,  we  are  accustomed  to  en- 
tertain different  views  from  those  expressed  by  our  author ;  and  with 
our  republican  and  protestant  prepossessions,  we  must  still  beg  leave 
to  differ  from  him  on  these  points.  Yet  we  admire  the  candor,  as 
well  as  the  philosophical  accuracy,  with  which  he  has,  in  general,  pre- 
sented the  combined  elements  and  causes  of  the  existing  stale  of 
civilization  in  Europe. 

We  will  only  add,  in  the  words  of  the  English  translator,  that  this 
work  of  M.  Guizot  ^^  must  be  considered  as  a  boon  to  mankind.** 
We  welcome  the  American  edition  of  it,  as  a  voice  from  the  history 
of  the  past,  well  suited  to  instruct  both  our  civil  and  ecclesiasbcal 
leaders  in  regard  to  the  means  best  adapted  to  promote  the  wel&re 
and  happiness  of  our  own  country,  the  development  of  society,  tbe 
expansion  of  human  intelligence,  and  the  triumph  of  virtue. 

11. — Letters  on  Theron  and  Aspasio.  Addressed  to  the  Author 
hy  Robert  Sandeman,  From  the  fourth  Edinburgh  editunu 
New  York  :  John  S.  Taylor. — ^Boston :  Weeks,  Jordan  dc  Ca 
1638.  pp.  500. 

Hobert  Sandeman  was  a  native  of  Scotland,  bom  in  1723.  He 
pursued  his  studies  at  Edinburgh  preparatory  to  the  clerical  pR>> 
fession,  but  having  adopted  the  sentiments  of  John  Glass,  the  leader 
of  the  Glassites  in  Scotland,  he  abandoned  the  ministry.  Though 
-dependent  on  a  secular  employment  for  support,  he  early  distin- 
guished himself  as  an  author,  and  his  followers  in  England  and  in 
this  country  constituted  the  sect  which  are  denominated,  after  his 
name,  Sandemamans, 

The  Dialogues  of  Theron  and  Aspasio  were  the  work  of  the  dis- 
tinguished James  Hervey  of  England,  author  of  ^^  Mfdt/^ions,**  etc., 
and  liave  been  regarded  as  among  the  very  best  efforts  of  his  genius. 
His  views  of  the  nature  of  faith,  and  some  other  points,  call^  forth 
;the  Letters  of  Sandeman,  whose  title  is  given  above.  They  were 
^rst  published  in  1757.  They  attack  Hervey^s  notion  of  appropri- 
ating faith  with  uncommon  acuteness  and  no  little  effect.  Sande- 
man strenuously  insists  that  justifying  faith  is  nothing  more  nor  less 
than  the  ^^  bare  belief  of  the  bare  truth, '^  witnessed  or  testified  con- 
cerning the  person  and  work  of  Christ    His  style  is  caustic  and  se- 
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vere.  He  treats  what  he  calls  ^*  the  popular  preachers,**  as  corrupt- 
ers of  the  gospel,  and  consequently  as  misleading  their  hearers  in 
the  all-important  concerns  of  anoU;ter  world.  As  such  he  does  not 
spare  them. 

The  practices  of  the  Sandexnanians  which  may  find  countenance 
in  this  book  are  their  weekly  administration  of'  the  Lord's  supper, 
their  love-feasts,  which  consist  in  their  dining  at  each  other's  houses 
in  the  interval  between  services  on  the  Sabbath,  the  kiss  of  charity, 
etc.  etc. 

The  notion  of  faith  for  which  the  members  of  this  sect  contend 
may  be  gathered  from  the  following  words  of  Sandeman,  who  speak- 
ing of  his  LfCtters,  says :  ^'  The  motto  of  the  title  page  of  this  work 
is,  *•  One  thing  is  needful ;'  which  he  calls  the  sole  requisite  to 
justification  or  acceptance  with  Grod.  By  the  sole  requisite  he 
understands  the  work  finished  by  Christ  in  his  death,  proved  by  his 
resurrection  to  be  all-sufficient  to  justify  the  guilty ; — that  the  whole 
benefit  of  the  event  is  conveyed  to  men  only  by  the  apostolic  report 
concerning  it ;  that  every  one  who  understands  this  report  to  be 
true,  or  is  persuaded  that  the  event  actually  took  place,  as  testified 
by  the  apostles,  is  justified  and  finds  relief^ to  his  guilty  conscience ; 
that  he  is  relieved  not  by  finding  any  favorable  symptom  about  his 
own  heart,  but  by  finding  their  report  to  be  true ;  that  the  event 
itself,  which  is  reported,  becomes  his  relief,  so  soon  as  it  stands  true 
in  his  mind,  and  accordingly  becomes  hb  faith ;  that  all  the  divine 
power  which  operates  on  the  minds  of  men,  either  to  give  the  first 
relief  to  their  consciences,  or  to  influence  them  in  every  part  of 
their  obedience,  is  persuasive  power,  or  the  forcible  conviction  of 
truth.'* 

They  have  a  plurality  of  elders,  pastors  or  bishops  in  each  church, 
who  are  chosen  from  amon^  the  laity. 

In  discipline  they  are  stnct  and  severe,  separating  from  the  com- 
munion and  worship  of  all  such  religious  societies  as  do  not  profess 
the  simple  truth  as  their  only  ground  of  hope,  and  walk  in  obedience 
thereto.  They  are  not  governed  by  majorities  in  their  discipline, 
but  esteem  unanimity  as  absolutely  necessary.  If  a  member  aiffers 
from  the  rest,  he  must  give  up  the  point  or  be  excluded ;  and  with  the 
excommunicated  they  hold  it  imlawful  to  eat  or  to  drink. 

Mr.  Sandeman,  being  invited  by  some  persons  in  America  who 
had  become  interested  in  his  writings,  came  to  this  country  in  1764, 
and  afler  collecting  a  few  small  societies,  closed  his  life  in  Danbuiy, 
Conn.  1771. 

The  present  condition  of  this  sect  in  Danbury,  strikingly  exhibits 
the  legitimate  results  of  at  least  two  of  the  principles  mamtained  by 
Sandeman.  The  first  is  the  belief  that "  the  cause  of  the  disallowed 
Messiah  will  never  prevail  in  this  mortal  state,  but  will  remain  as  a 
bruised  reed  and  smoking  flax,"  though  its  enemies  will  never  be 
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able  utterly  to  break  or  extinguish  it  This  belief  »  suited  to  ez* 
tinguish  all  zeal  for  the  propagation  of  the  gospel,  and  lendera  die 
sect  indifferent  to  its  own  increase.  The  second  is  the  piindpfe, 
named  above,  requiring  absolute  agreement  or  unanimity  among  the 
members,  both  in  doctrine  and  practice.  This  leaves  the  sect  with 
but  little  to  do  but  to  a^ree.  To  maintain  the  truth  against  opposeis 
and  to  secure  the  unanimity  of  their  own  body  by  excommunicating 
all  who  disagree,  is  the  stun  of  their  direct  responsibilities.  Thus 
the  Society  in  Danbury,  which,  at  the  death  oi  Sandeman,  was 
numerous,  has  maintained  its  unanimity  at  the  expense  c^  its  num- 
bers, for  more  than  sixty  years,  until  it  has  become  reduced  to  qbIt 
six  or  eight  members,  who  will  probably  continue  to  agree  uou 
what  they  believe  to  be  wisdom  shall  die  with  them. 

On  the  whole,  we  do  not  believe  that  much  good  will  be  accoiD- 
plished  by  the  re-publication  of  Sandeman^s  Letters.  The  anony- 
mous editor  of  this  edition  acknowledges  that  ^  the  name  of  its  au- 
thor has  long  been  under  reproach,  and  will  probably  so  continue  to 
be,  while  the  memory  of  these  letters  shall  endure.^  Hn  sole  ob- 
ject in  bringing  this  work  a^in  before  the  public,  he  says,  **  lies  in 
the  deliberate  conviction  which  the  editor  entertains,  of  its  being  a 
far  more  faithful  exhibition  of  gospel  truth  than  any  other  work 
which  has  ever  come  to  his  knowledge.'*  In  this  conviction  we 
have  no  doubt  of  his  sincerity.  But  we  difier  from  him  in  opinion, 
as  he  seems  to  anticipate,  in  the  above  quoted  sentences,  that  most 
Christians  will.  We  do  not  mean  to  condemn  Sandemanianism  in 
the  gross.  There  are  many  things  in  the  system  which  are  worthy 
of  serious  attention.  It  contains  much  important  troth,  yet  so 
blended  with  error  as  greatly  to  endanger  its  salutary  efficacy. 
Andrew  Fuller  remarks,  m  his  masterly  ^^  Strictures  an  Sandanan' 
ioftum,^'  that  '^  Sandeman  has  expunged  from  Christianity  a  great 
deal  of  false  reli^on ;  but  whether  he  has  exhibited  that  of  Christ 
and  his  apostles  is  another  question.'' 

12. — The  Biblical  Analysis;  or  a  Topical  Arrangement  of  the  In- 
structions  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  Adapted  to  the  use  ^ 
Ministers^  Sabbath  School  and  Bible  Class  T^ocAers,  Famify 
Worship  and  private  meditation.  Congnled  by  J.  U.  Pat" 
sons,    Boston  :  Whipple  and  Damrell,  1837.  pp.  311. 

Though  this  woik  has  been  more  than  a  year  before  the  public, 
we  have  not  until  recently  given  it  a  careful  examination.  Prepared, 
as  we  now  are,  to  appreciate  its  merits,  we  could  not  be  easUy  per- 
suaded to  part  with  it.  Its  design  is  similar  to  that  of  ^^  Gaston^s 
Collections^^'*  or  ^*  Concordance^'*  so  extensively  used  by  clergymen 
in  this  country  for  the  last  thirty  years.  Its  plan,  however,  is  a  de» 
cided  improvement  upon  that  of  Gaston,  and  appears  to  us  to  have 
been  executed  with  more  discrimination  and  better  judgment. 
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The  work  comists  of  an  anan^ment  of  the  numerous  topics  of 
Scripture  instruction  and  a  collection  of  pertinent  texts  under  each. 
It  has  been  prepared,  as  the  compiler  uuorms  us,  without  much  aid 
from  the  concordance,  or  any  similar  work,  but  from  a  consecutive 
leading  of  the  Bible.  It  does  not  profess  to  be  a  digest  of  religious 
truth  and  duty,  but  an  attempt  to  present  divine  truth  in  its  due  pro- 
portions, by  giving  to  the  passages  arranged  under  each  leading 
topic  about  the  comparative  space  which  they  occupy  in  the  Scrip- 
tures. The  student  of  the  Bible,  with  the  help  of  this  Analysis  and 
arrangement,  will  be  surprised  at  the  comparative  fulness  exhibited 
in  the  symmetry  in  which  the  several  topics  come  from  the  mind  of 
the  Spirit 

We  are  happy  to  learn  that  another  edition  of  this  work  iscontem* 
plated.  It  is  well  adapted  to  the  several  classes  of  readers  named 
in  its  title  page,  and  needs  only  to  be  known  to  be  appreciated. 

l^^^FragmeniaJrom  the  Study  of  a  Pastor,  By  Gardiner  Springy 
Pastor  of  the  Brick  Presliyterian  Churchy  New  York.  Vol,  i. 
New  York :  John  S.  Taylor,  1838.  pp.  160. 

This  little  volume  is  in  Dr.  Sprinc^s  best  style,  and  is  adapted  at 
once  to  please  and  instruct  The  fragments  embraced  in  it  are  pre- 
sented in  seven  Numbers,  with  the  following  titles ; — ^The  Churcn  in 
the  wilderness, — Reflections  on  the  new  year, — The  Inquiring  Meet- 
ing,— Letter  to  a  Young  Clergyman, —  The  Panorama, —  Moral 
Graduation, — ^The  Useful  Christian. 

The  announcement  of  this  as  Vol.  I,  indicates  that  the  author  in- 
tends it  as  the  beginning  of  a  series.  Those  who  read  the  first  will 
be  solicitous  to  see  his  subsequent  volumes. 

14. — Introduction  to  the  German  Language^  comjprisina  a  German 
Grammar y  with  an  Appendix  of  important  Tables  and  other 
Matter;  and  a  German  Reader ^  consisting  of  Selections 
from  the  Classical  Literature  of  Germany^  accompanied  by 
Explanatory  Notes  and  a  VocamUary  adapted  to  the  Selections, 
By  Daoid  Fosdick^  Jr.  Andover  and  New  York :  Gould  & 
Newman,  1838.  pp.  270.  12mo. 

We  have  had  considerable  experience  in  the  use  of  German  gram- 
mars, and  we  have  never  found  any  one  exactly  to  our  mind.  The 
reason  we  suppose  to  be  that  they  were  all  made  by  native  Grermans. 
The  authors  did  not  understand  the  wants  of  English  students.  Fa» 
miliar  with  the  tongue  from  their  infimt  days,  they  imagined  that  for- 
eign students  would  experience  as  little  difficulty.  They  expended 
their  principal  labor  on  points  important  only  to  the  advanced  student 
Noehden^s  grammar  is  the  best  which  we  have  seen.  The  author 
was  a  sensible  man,  considerably  familiar  with  teaching  the  language 
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to  Englishmen,  and  himself  pretty  well  acquainted  with  the  English 
idioms ;  yet  this  grammar  is  not,  in  all  respects,  a  proper  one  for 
heginners.     It  discusses  too  much  the  less  important  points — such  as 
would  he  interesting  to  an  experienced  reader,  or  even  to  such  men 
as  Adelung  and  Grimm.    The  arrangement,  too,  is  not  the  most 
perfect.    The  prominent  points,  which  are  to  be  committed  to  mem- 
ory, are  not  kept  sufficiently  distinct  from  matters  of  inferior  interest. 
The  novice  is  bewildered.    Besides,  there  are  some  things  wanting 
which  ought  to  be  found  in  the  Appendix — ^things  perfectly  familiar 
to  a  native,  but  which  a  poor  Englbh  scholar  must  search  volume 
after  volume  before  he  can  find.     We  refer  to  abbreviations,  etc. 
We  have  not  yet  made  ourselves  particularly  acquainted  with  Mr. 
Fosdick^s  grammar  named  at  the  head  of  this  article.     From  an  ex- 
amination, however,  of  some  part  of  it  in  manuscript,  we  have  no 
doubt  but  that  it  will  meet  the  wants  of  the  youthful  student  in  Ger- 
man.   Mr.  Fosdick  has  been,  for  many  years,  engaged  in  the  study 
of  this  language  in  circumstances  well  adapted  to  qualify  him  for  his 
task.     If  he  has  not  made  a  better  school  grammar  than  either  of 
his  predecessors,  he  will  certainly  be  much  in  fault,  as  he  had  the 
advantage  of  all  the  previous  light  and  darkness  on  the  subject 
Those  who  have  read  his  translations  of  Hug*^  Introduction  to  the 
New  Testament,  and  of  De  Sacy's  Principles  of  Greneral  Grammar, 
will  have  a  right  to  expect  in  the  present  undertaking  a  clear,  well- 
arranged,  and  accurate  manual.     We  presume  they  will  not  be  dis- 
appointed.    One  hundred  and  eight  paces  are  occupied  with  the 
grammar.     In  an  Appendix  of  a&)ut  filty  pages,  there  are  lists  of 
irregular  verbs,  compound  verbs,  different  classes  of  nouns,  preposi- 
tions, German  versification,  abbreviations,  etc.     Then  succeed  selec- 
tions from  the  writings  of  Lessing,  Krumacher,  Gessner,  Herder, 
Engel,  Richter,  Goethe,  Novalis,  Schiller,  Gleim,  Willamov,  Nico- 
lai,  iClopstock,  Korner,  Burger,  Haller,  A.  W.  Schlegel,  etc-    The 
remainder  of  the  volume  is  occupied  with  a  vocabulary.    We  may 
notice  the  work  more  at  length  hereafter. 


ARTICLE  X. 

LlT£EARY  AND  MISCELLANEOUS  (nTELLIGENCE. 

anfteH  Atates. 

Tre  Van  £s8  Librart. — We  announced  in  the  July  No.  of  tbe  Repon- 
tory  that  the  New  York  Theological  Seminary  had  purchased  the  Ttloable 
Library  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Leander  Van  Ess  of  Bavaria  in  Germany.  We 
«nce  learn  by  a  letter  from  the  agent  for  the  purchase,  Mr.  Wolf  of  £r]an- 
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£^n  to  the  Rey.  Dr.  McAuley  of  New  York,  that  the  Library  contains 
14,000  ▼olumesy  among  which  are  many  rare  and  precious  books.  We  copy 
the  following  from  Mr.  Wolfs  letter  in  his  own  words. — "  There  is  a  very 
rare  collection  of  all  the  Pamphlets  of  the  Reformation.  It  comes  from  the 
Monastery  of  St.  Mary  in  Westphalia.  It  was  in  this  Monastery  that  Dt, 
Van  £s8  was  in  his  youth ,  when  the  King  of  Prussia  suppressed  all  the 
monasteries.  Before  the  edict  of  suppression  was  promulgated,  the  monks, 
who  foresaw  the  lot  of  their  monasteries,  sought  each  to  secure  something 
for  himself,  considering  this  suppression  as  a  robbery.  Dr.  Van  Ess,  for  his 
share,  took  many  works  of  the  Library.  There  was,  besides,  a  little  retired 
closet,  under  double  bolts,  upon  which  was  the  inscription  **  IMrri  Prohibiti.** 
Dr.  Van  £ss  was  the  only  one  who  had  a  key  to  this  formidable  place,  and 
thence  he  procured  that  valuable  collection  of  Pamphlets  and  writings  of 
the  Reformation  which  the  monastery  had  taken  care  to  complete  even  in 
the  time  of  the  Reformation." 

Public  notice  has  already  been  given  of  the  establishment  of  a  fourth  year 
of  study  in  the  Andover  Theological  Seminary.  It  has  been  thought  to  be 
desirable  by  the  trustees  and  friends  of  the  institution,  on  several  accounts, 
that  an  eipertment  of  this  kind  should  be  made.  The  library  of  the  institu- 
tion is  of  great  value,  particularly  in  the  departments  of  Grerman  and  of  the 
oriental  tongues.  The  existence  in  Andover  of  a  press  with  types  in  eleteti 
languages,  the  present  number  of  instructors  in  the  institution,  and  its  vi- 
cinity to  Boston  (about  one  hour's  distance,)  and  to  the  large  libraries  in  the 
neighborhood,  furnish,  it  is  thought,  ample  grounds  and  facilities  for  a  new  and 
more  enlarged  course  of  study.  A  class  will  be  organized  on  the  24th  of  the 
present  month  (October).  It  will  embrace  all  such,  as  may  offer  themselves, 
who  have  completed  a  regular  three  years'  course  of  study  at  any  theological 
seminary,  or  who  have  made  acquisitions  substantially  equivalent  to  a  regular 
theological  education.  A  systematic  plan  of  studies  will  be  pursued,  com- 
prising the  higher  branches  in  biblical  literature,  christian  theology  and 
ethics,  history  of  the  christian  doctrines,  and  sacred  rhetoric.  Particular  at> 
tention  will  be  given  to  the  investigation  of  the  original  languages  of  the 
Scriptures  and  to  kindred  subjects.  Instruction  will  be  given  both  by  reci- 
tations and  by  lectures.  Opportunities  will  probably  be  offered  for  forming 
private  classes  for  the  study  of  the  German,  Arabic,  etc.  as  the  necessities  of 
the  students  may  require.  Valuable  opportunities  for  study  will  be  afforded 
to  such  individuals  as  are  expecting  to  engage  in  foreign  missions  or  in  the 
translation  of  the  Scriptures. 

There  have  been  some  important  alterations  proposed  in  the  course  of 
studies  at  Harvard  University.  One  of  these  is  the  substitution  of  certain 
studies  in  the  ancient  and  modem  languages  for  the  higher  branches  of 
mathematics.  At  the  close  of  the  Freshman  year,  all  the  students  will  have 
the  option  of  proceeding  further  with  the  mathematics,  or  of  taking  some 
one  of  several  specified  courses  in  other  branches.  The  plan  may  be  found 
to  be  a  good  one,  but  we  have  our  doubts  about  it. 
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Remarks  of  Prof,  RoHnstm, 

Our  readen  are  awmre  that  Prof.  Robinson  of  the  New  York  Theological 
Seminary  is  purenin^  bia  reaearchea  in  the  £aat  preparatory  to  the  publica- 
tion of  a  Geography  of  the  Holy  Land.  High  ezpectationa  are  eatertained 
of  the  yalae  of  these  researches  to  the  caase  of  Biblical  Science.  The 
following  interesting  particulars  are  famished  by  a  letter  from  I>r.  Robinsoa 
to  the  Her.  Dr.  McAoley,  dated  Jemsalem,  April  30, 1838. 

'<  At  length,"  says  Dr.  R.  <•  my  feet  stand  within  thy  gates,  O  Jemsalem ! 
A  gracioas  God  has  brought  ua  as  on  eagles*  wings  through  the  great  and 
terrible  wilderness ;  and  here,  in  this  city,  where  of  old  JehoTah  dwelt,  and 
where  our  Redeemer  taught  and  suffered,  we  are  permitted  to  hold  sweet 
eonrerse  with  all  our  brethren  of  the  Syrian  mission,  and  to  oelobrate  with 
them  the  Saviour's  dying  love  in  the  place  where  he  instituted  the  ordinance 
in  cominemoration  of  his  death.'* 

Joum^  across  tke  Desert. 

"  I  wrote  you  on  the  Sd  of  March  from  Cairo,  which  city  I  regard  as  the 
starting  point  of  my  real  journey.  Mr.  Cheever  left  us  there,  preferring  to 
go  by  way  of  Alexandria  and  Beiront ;  but  he  was  taken  ill,  and  was  unaUe 
to  accomplish  his  object. 

"  Our  party,  consisting  of  Rev.  Mr.  Smith,  Mr.  Adger  and  myself,  left  Cairo 
March  12th  and  reached  Mt.  Sinai  on  the  23d.  Then  we  remained  five 
days ;  and  then  set  off  for  Akaba  on  the  29th,  where  we  arrived  April  4tli. 
it  had  been  our  intention  to  go  hence  to  Wady  Mousa,  with  Arabs  of  the 
Alouin  tribe ;  but  finding  they  were  encamped  at  a  great  distance,  and  that 
we  must  be  detained  six  or  seven  days,  we  preferred  to  keep  oar  Towaia 
Arabs  and  take  the  road  across  the  great  western  desert  to  G^asa  or  Hebron, 
as  the  case  might  be,  the  way  being  for  several  days  the  same.  This  b  a 
route  as  yet  untrodden  by  modem  travellers.  We  left  Akaba  on  the  5th  of 
April,  and  reached  Hebron  and  Jerusalem  on  Saturday  the  I4th,  where  we 
were  welcomed  to  a  home  in  the  houses  of  our  missionary  brethren.  Whiting 
and  Lanneau." 

.American  Clergymen  assembled  at  Jerusalem. 
<*  Here  we  had  the  pleasure  of  finding  all  the  members  of  the  Syrian 
mission,  (excepting  Mr.  Pease  of  Cyprus,)  assembled  to  hold  their  general 
meeting.  All  the  fiunily  firom  Beirout  was  present.  We  form  altogether  a 
band  of  ten  American  ministers  of  the  Gospel ;  Mr.  Nicolayson  is  the 
eleventh ;  and  within  two  or  three  days  Mr.  Paxton  of  Beirout  has  arrived 
with  his  family.  Probably  so  large  a  number  of  Protestant  clergymen  never 
met  in  the  Holy  City,— certainly  not  from  the  new  world.'* 

Passage  of  the  IsraeUtes  through  the  Red  Sea. 
"  The  results  of  our  journey  thus  far  have  been  much  more  important  and 
satisfactory  than  I  oould  have  anticipated.    At  the  Red  Sea  both  Mr.  Smith 
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and  mjrself  were  able  to  Batisfy  oanelves  that  the  passage  of  the  laraelites 
must  have  taken  place  at  or  near  Saez,  it  being,  of  course,  impossible,  after 
the  lapse  of  so  many  ages,  to  point  oat  the  exact  spot.  We  suppose  it  may 
hare  taken  place  a  mile  or  two  below  Suez,  where  even  now  the  shoals 
from  the  opposite  sides  come  near  together,  and  where  at  very  low  tides  the 
Arabs  can  wade  through,  though  the  water  is  up  to  their  necks.  On  the 
east  side  of  the  Sea,  we  could  trace  the  route  of  the  Israelites  through  the 
desert  of  Shinto  £liud  and  beyond,  where  they  encamped  *by  the  Red 
Sea.'  (Num.  33: 11.)  This  we  have  no  doubt  was  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Wady  Taybe." 

SUe  of  Mount  Sinai, 
**  To  Sinai  itself  we  came  with  some  incredulity,  wishing  to  investigate 
the  point  whether  there  was  any  probable  ground,  beyond  monkish  tradition, 
for  fixing  upon  the  present  supposed  site.  We  were  both  surprised  and 
gratified  to  find  here,  in  the  inmost  recesses  of  these  dark  and  lofty  granite 
mountains,  a  fine  plain  spread  out  before  the  foot  of  the  so-called  Horeb, — a 
plain  capable  of  containing  two  or  three  millions  of  people  ;~from  the 
south  end  of  which  the  mountain  rises  perpendicularly  and  overlooks  the 
whole, — BO  that  whatever  passed  upon  its  top  would  be  visible  to  all.  TVs 
part  of  the  mountain  is  about  1200  feet  above  the  plain  ; — ^the  summit  now 
called  Sinai  is  about  two  miles  further  South,  and  is  not  visible  from  below. 
With  that  summit  Moses  probably  had  no  concern.  South  West  of  this  is 
Mount  St.  Catharine,  2700  feet  above  the  plain,  and  nearly  1000  feet  higher 
than  Grebel  Mousa,  or  Sinai.  We  made  minute  and  particular  inquiries  of 
Arabs  and  others  acquainted  with  the  whole  peninsula,  and  could  not  learn 
that  there  was  so  much  room  in  any  other  spot  among  the  mountains,  cer- 
tainly not  in  the  vicinity  of  any  of  the  loftier  peaks.*' 

Description  of  the  Desert. 
**  Our  journey  through  the  great  desert,  this  side  of  Akaba,  was  deeply 
interesting.  Of  the  nature  of  the  whole  region  which  we  traversed  yoa 
may  judge  from  the  fact,  that  ftrom  the  borders  of  the  Nile  till  we  arrived  on 
the  borders  of  Palestine,  we  saw  not  one  drop  of  running  water,  nor  a  single 
blade  of  grass,  except  a  few  small  tufts  in  two  instances.  The  Wadys  or 
water-courses  of  the  desert  and  mountains  are  sprinkled  with  skirts  and 
tufts  of  herbs,  on  which  the  camel  and  flocks  of  sheep  and  goats  brouse ; 
but  no  horses  nor  neat  cattle  are  found  throughout  the  whole  region.  It  is 
true,  the  present  is  a  year  of  dearth,  scarcely  any  rain  having  now  fallen  for 
two  seasons.  When  there  is  rain  in  plenty,  then,  comparatively,  the  desert 
may  be  said  to  bud  and  blossom,  and  grass  springs  up  over  a  great  portion 
of  its  surface.    In  such  a  season  the  Arabs  say  they  are  '  Kings.'  " 

Andent  Ruins. 

"  On  this  route  we  found  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Roman  places,  Eboda 
and  Elusa;   and  also  those  of  Beersheba,  28  miles  S.  W.  of  Hebron, 
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still  call*d  Bineba.  Tbeie  are  two  wella  of  fine  water,  over  40  feet  deep, 
one  13  1-2  feet  diameter  and  the  other  about  6,  walled  up  with  aolid  mawa- 
work,  the  bottonui  dog  oat  of  the  solid  rock.  Close  bj  are  nuns  as  of  a 
large  straggling  village,  corresponding  entirely  to  the  description  of  it  by 
Kasebius  and  Jerome.'* 

JtntiquituM  of  Jerusalem. 

*^  In  Jemsalem  we  are  sorprised  to  find  how  much  of  antiqoity  lennuBS, 
which  no  traveller  has  ever  mentioned,  or  apparently  ever  seen.  The  walls 
around  the  great  area  of  the  mosqoe  of  Omar  are  without  all  question,  those 
built  by  Herod  around  the  area  of  his  temple ;  the  siie,  position  and  chamc- 
ter  of  the  stones,  (one  of  them  30  1-2  feet  long,  and  many  over  20  fecty) 
show  this  of  themselves ;  but  it  is  further  demonslxated  by  the  feet,  that 
near  the  S.  W.  comer  there  still  remains,  in  a  part  of  the  wall,  the  foot  ti 
an  immense  arch  evidently  belonging  to  the  bridge  which  anciently  led 
ftom  the  temple  to  the  Xystus  on  Mt.  Sion ;  (Josephus  J.  6. 6.  2.)  This  no 
one  appears  ever  to  have  seen.  In  the  castle  near  the  Tafica  gate  is  also  an 
ancient  tower  of  stones  like  those  of  the  temple,  corresponding  precisely  to 
Jo6ephus*s  description  of  the  tower  Hippicus,  (B.  J.  5. 4. 3.)  which  Titus  left 
standing  as  a  memento ; — ^the  ancient  part  is  over  40  feet  high,  and  buih 
solid  without  any  room  within.    We  have  no  doubt  that  it  is  Hippicus. 

We  have  thus  gained  some  important  &xe^  points,  feom  which  to  slait  in 
applying  the  ancient  descriptions  of  the  city.  We  have  been  able  also  to 
trace  to  a  considerable  distance  the  ancient  wall  N.  W.  and  N.  of  the  present 
city.  The  pool  of  Siloam  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tyropecum,  (see  Caiber- 
wood*s  plan,)  is  without  doubt  the  Siloam  of  Josephus,  and  the  wail  of 
IVebemiah,  farther  down  is  the  £n-Rogel  of  Scripture,  where  the  border  of 
Judah  and  Benjamin  passed  up  the  valley  of  Hiimon.  We  have  found 
further  that  there  is  a  li?ing  fountain  of  water  deep  under  the  mosque  of 
Omar,  which  is  doubtless  ancient ;  the  water  has  just  the  taste  of  that  of 
Siloam,  and  we  conjecture  a  connection  between  them.  This  point  we 
have  yet  to  examine.  We  have  not  completed  the  half  of  what  we  wish  to 
investigate  in  this  city,  and  could  spend  another  month  or  two,  with  prafit, 
in  the  like  researches  here." 

Further  Researches  Proposed. 
"  Our  plan  is  to  make  excursions  from  this  city  to  the  neighboring  sites 
of  ancient  places, — to  Jericho  and  the  Jordan,  and  also  a  longer  one  to 
Gaaa,  thence  to  Hebron,  and  thence  to  Wady  Mousa,  so  as  to  explore  the 
north  end  of  the  Ghor  and  the  region  of  the  Dead  Sea.  I  hope  to  find  some 
trace  of  Kadesh  and  other  cities  in  that  region.  From  all  the  informatioa 
we  can  get,  it  would  seem  that  in  the  rainy  seasons,  when  water  runs  in  the 
Ghor,  it  flows  northward  towards  the  Dead  Sea,  thus  contradicting  the 

hypothesis  that  the  Jordan  once  flowed  through   it  to  the Gulf. 

Afterwards  we  hope  to  go  north,  examine  the  sources  of  the  Jordan  and 
other  points  as  far  as  Damascus,  and  then  pass  from  Beirout  to  Smyrna. 
All  this,  if  the  Lord  will,  tuadashe  will.** 
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Univer$Uy  of  Oxford.  Summarj  of  memberB,  January  183B.  The  first 
column  denotes  the  total  number  on  the  books  of  each  college,  and  the 
second,  the  number  of  those  who  are  members  of  the  convocation  : — 


Christ  Church 

903 

481 

Brasennose 

394 

227 

Oriel 

318 

163 

Exeter 

313 

127 

fialltol 

303 

127 

Trinity 

280 

116 

Queen*s 

265 

180 

Wadham 

245 

87 

Worcester 

239. 

104 

University 

234 

119 

St.  John's 

228 

117 

Magdalen  Hall 

182 

57 

Total  members  on  the  Boards 
«  «         of  Convocation 


Pembroke 

181 

105 

Magdalen 

169 

126 

New 

150 

70 

Jesus 

146 

53 

Lincoln 

131 

66 

Merton 

130 

66 

Corpus 

119 

86 

All  Souls 

104 

78 

St.£dmund  Hall  100 

53 

St.  Mary  Hall 

56 

23 

New  Inn  Hall 

49 

5 

St.  Alban  Hall 

25 

10 

•           • 

52G4 

• 

2646 

University  of  Cambridge.  Summary  of  members  in  January  1838.  The 
first  column  denotes  the  total  number  on  the  boards  of  each  college,  and  the 
second  the  number  of  those  who  are  members  of  the  Senate  : 


Trinity 

1698 

864 

Magdalen 

188 

84 

St.  John's 

1087 

564 

Jesus 

179 

78 

Queen's 

353 

130 

Clare  Hall 

169 

80 

Caius 

280 

124 

Trinity  HaU 

139 

45 

Corpus 

227 

90 

Pembroke 

124 

55 

Christ's 

822 

99 

King's 

100 

79 

£mmanael 

220 

114 

Sidney 

101 

55 

Bt.  Peter's 

205 

98 

Downing 

60 

28 

Catherine  Hall 

803 

75 

Commorantes  in 

Villa  0 

11 

Total  members  on  1 

the  books 

•           •           • 

5555 

Total  members  of  the  Senate 

•           •           • 

2663 

King* 8  College f  London,  From  the  Report,  delivered  at  the  Annual  meet- 
ing held  on  the  28th  of  April,  it  appears  that  the  Students  amounted,  in 
the  year  ending  at  Christmas,  to  665 ;  and  consisted  of  116  regular  students 
and  60  medical  in  the  senior  department,  and  346  pupils  in  the  junior,  with 
146  students  who  attended  particular  courses  of  lectures.  Queen  Victoria 
has  become  patroness  of  the  College. 

University  CoUege,  London,  On  the  28th  of  April,  a  distribution  of  prises 
to  the  medical  students  took  place.  There  had  been  an  increase  of  57  pupils 
in  the  faculty  of  medicine  and  the  arts. 

Vol.  XII.  No.  88.  65} 
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The  receipts  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Soetetf,  during  the  bst 
year,  were  £97^237. 1. 11.    Ezpenditnret  £91,179. 14.  11. 

Rev.  G.  S.  Faber  baa  lately  published  an  inqairy  into  the  Histoty  and 
Theology  of  the  ancient  Vallenses  and  Albigensea.^Rev.  J.  S.  Stapfeton 
has  translated  from  the  German,  Dr.  Neander  s  Life  of  Chiyaostom. 

#raiirf. 

De  Sacy  published,  a  few  days  before  his  death,  a  work  entitled  "  Exposi 
des  Doctrines  des  Druses.*'  This  contains  the  results  of  the  author's  long- 
continued  tnqairies  respecting  the  religion  of  this  famous  seet.  The  mate- 
rials were  found  in  123  Arabic  manuscripts. 

Grrmanp. 

Professor  Freytag  is  publishing  a  complete  collection  of  Arabic  proverbs 
with  a  Latin  translation  and  notes.  His  Arabic  lexicon  in  four  yolumes,  as 
well  as  his  smaller  Arabic  lexicon  in  one  yolnme,  are  published.  —  Ch.  H. 
Weise  of  Leipsic  has  published  "  Die  eyangolische  Geschichte  kritjsch  und 
philosophisch  dargestellet."  —  O.  T.  A.  Fritcsche  has  brought  out  at  Halle 
a  work  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans.  —  Ewald  of  Gottingen  has  accepted  a 
professorship  of  oriental  languages  at  Tobingen. — A  new  scientific  and  criti- 
cal periodical  has  been  started  at  Halle,  under  the  title  of  "  Hallisehe  Jahrbu- 
cher  fbr  Wissensehafl  und  Kunst."  A  number  will  appear  every  day  except 
Sunday.  Among  the  contributors  are  Creuser,  Dahlmann,  Dana,  Dietx, 
Droysen,  Ewald,  Gans,  J.  and  W.  Grimm,  Gruppe,  Hermann,  Hitxig,  Kel- 
ler,  Lassen,  Matthaei,  Ranke,  C.  Raumer,  Dr.  Strauss,  (of  Berlin),  Uhland, 
De  Wette,  and  numerous  others.  The  subscription  per  annum  will  be  £Z. 
— Berlin  contains  «t  present  eighty-five  booksellers,  twenty-nine  second-hand 
booksellers,  about  fifty  circulating  libraries,  and  four  paper  manufactories. 

Xtal^ 
Angelo  Mai  has  been  made  a  cardinal  by  the  pope. 

A  new  and  thoroughly  revised  version  of  the  Arabic  Bible  is  soon  to  be 
commenced  under  the  care  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Bchliens  of  Malta.  The  want  of 
such  a  version  has  long  been  felt  by  the  oriental  churches,  which,  notwith- 
standing their  depressed  state,  have  made  some  efforts  to  supply  this 
want.  Mr.  Levees  and  Mr.  Banlbas  are  now  occupied  in  the  revision  of  the 
New  I'estament  in  modern  Greek. — A  fount  of  Armenian  type  has  been 
forwarded  to  the  American  missionaries  at  Smyrna,  and  a  revised  edition  of 
the  Armenian  N.  T.  was  shortly  to  be  entered  on  at  the  expense  of  the 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society.  The  printing  of  the  Wallachian  N.  T. 
is  soon  to  be  commenced.  Mr.  Levees  has  just  completed  the  first  transla- 
tion of  the  Old  Testament  into  modem  Greek  which  has  been  given  to  the 
public. 
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An  eastern  female  education  society  lately  formed  in  England  has  sent  out 
two  young  ladies  as  school  teachers  to  Egypt,  Miss  HoUiday  and  Miss 
Rogers.  On  the  7th  of  March  last  Miss  HoUiday  was  officially  waited  on  by 
one  of  the  officers  of  State,  Hekekyan  Effisndi,  who  had  come  directly  from 
Mohammed  Ali,  and  formally  asked  her  if  she  would  take  in  charge  the  ed- 
ucation of  the  royal  females,  consisting  of  a  hundred  in  number,  principally 
Mohammed's  daughters,  nieces  and  nearest  relatives.  Hekekyan  said, 
■<  This  is  only  the  beginning  of  female  education  in  Egypt,  for  the  pasha  has 
much  larger  Tiews ;  but  he  wishes  first  to  try  the  experiment  on  his  old 
family.  Much  depends  on  the  approbation  of  his  eldest  daughter,  whether 
instruction  shall  spread  through  the  country';  only  gain  her  favor  and  re- 
^rd,  and  you  will  carry  every  point  to  your  utmost  wishes."  Miss  H.  ex- 
pected to  enter  on  this  work  as  soon  as  she  had  completed  the  necessary  pre- 
parations. The  pasha  has  a  college  of  translators,  composed  of  150  young 
Arabs,  many  of  whom  understand  the  French  language.  There  are  also  a 
few  English  translators,  young  Turks  and  Arabs,  who  were  brought  up  in 
Liondon  by  the  orders  of  the  pasha. 

Central  0sfa. 

We  perceive  by  the  papers,  thata  British  steam-boat  has  just  ascended  the 
Euphrates  to  that  point  on  the  river  whence  the  direct  overland  journey  to 
Aleppo  commences.  No  obstruction  was  experienced  from  the  Arab  tribes. 
The  boat  proceeded  against  the  current  at  about  the  rate  of  four  or  five  miles 
an  hour.  This  passage  is  considered  as  having  settled  the  practicability  of 
steam-boat  navigation  on  the  river. —  It  does  not  appear  that  Russia  is  mak- 
ing much  progress  in  her  effi>rts  to  subdue  the  tribes  on  the  Caucasus. 
Her  disciplined  armies  find  little  opportunity  to  show  their  powers  among 
those  wild  mountaineers.  What  the  ulterior  objects  of  this  ambitious  mon- 
archy are,  it  is  not  difficult  to  divine.  Her  wide-grasping  arms  eitend 
from  China  to  the  ^gean.  She  keeps  a  good  lookout  on  Constantinople, 
on  Persia  and  on  the  regions  of  Transoxiana.  How  far  Russia  entertains 
any  real  intention  of  checking  the  British  power  in  India,  we  caimot  tell. 
That  Britain  has  strong  jealousies  in  this  matter  no  one  can  deny.  In  the 
advance  of  British  power,  every  philanthropist,  we  think,  must  rejoice.  It 
is  the  progress  of  civilization,  learning  and  pure  religion.  The  Russian  in- 
fluence on  these  half  barbarous  nations  is  clearly  a  mixed  one.  Some  im- 
provements are  introduced.  Better  roads  and  bridges  are  formed.  Some- 
thing like  a  police  is  established.  Life  and  liberty  are  not  exposed  to  so 
many  hazards.  On  the  other  hand,  there  seems  to  be  but  little  freedom  of 
opinion.  The  great  mass  of  the  Russians  themselves  are  but  imperfectly 
civilized.  How  can  they  greatly  contribute  to  the  improvement  of  the  Ar- 
menians, Georgians,  Turks  and  Persians,  especially  when  we  take  into  ac- 
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count  the  religion  of  the  Ruasians.  We  ihall  watch  the  piogreia  of  thii 
great  contest  of  England  and  Raaaia,  where  Asia  is  the  loot-ball,  widi  the 
intensest  interest  What  may  be  the  designs  of  FroTidence,  we  eauot, 
of  course,  fathom.  We  cannot  but  hope,  however,  that  it  will  tend  greatlj  to 
the  spread  of  pure  Christianity,  and  to  the  introduction  of  a  new  element  of 
li&  into  the  torpid  and  worn-out  dynasties  of  middle  Asia. 

We  are  glad  to  see  that  Mr.  Medhurst's  history  of  China  is  now  pubhili' 
ed.     We  had  hoped  to  review  it  in  the  present  number  of  the  Repositoij, 
but  we  did  not  receive  it  in  season.    From  the  character  and  opportunities  of 
the  author  we  have  strong  hopes  that  the  book  will  add  much  to  our  knowl- 
edge of  this  immense  empire.      It  takes  up  the  subject  of  the  chronology  of 
China,  extent,  probable  population,  civilization,  govenunent  and  laws,  lan- 
guage and  literature,  religions,  Catholic  missions,  Protestant  missions  to 
Canton,  Malacca,  Batavia,  voyages  up  the  coast  of  China,  suhsequentoceor- 
rence,  class  of  laborers  required  for  China,  desiderata  for  the  Chinese  mit- 
sion. — Mr.  Medhurst's  history,  the  Chinese  Repository  and  Davis's  History 
of  China,  (noticed  in  the  Repository,  Vol.  X.  p.  231,)  will  furnish  ezceUent 
materials  for  obtaining  a  very  correct  view  of  the  celestial  empire.  —  Tlie 
Missionary  Herald  for  September  contains  a  specimen  of  the  Chinese  metil 
tjrpes  prepared  by  Mr.  Dyer,  missionary  of  the  I^ndon  Missionary  Societf 
at  Malacca.    The  punches  and  matrices  are  the  property  of  that  Societj,  and 
founts  of  type  will  be  furnished  for  benevolent  purposes  at  the  cost  price. 
The  whole  number  of  characters  in  the  original  fount  is  3,232;  to  which  it  it 
in  contemplation  to  add  another  list  of  1 ,648  characters.     The  cost  of  a  fount 
is  about  ^500.    The  presses  in  connection  with  the  missions  of  the  American 
Board,  in  communities  where  the  Chinese  language  is  used,  vrill  be  famished 
with  founts. 
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Whit^eldf  George,  life  and  times  of, 
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objects  257. 


Errata.  Owing  to  the  unavoidable  absence  of  a  person  connected  with 
the  press,  when  two  or  three  sheets  were  printed,  a  few  errors  crept 
in. — P.  34,  2d  line  from  bottom,  for  sufusoria  read  infusoria  ;  p.  35, 11th  line 
from  bottom,  for  See  read  Sie;  for  suUis  read  actio  ;  10th  line  from  bottom, 
for  perfeetis  read  perfeetio  ;  4th  line  from  bottom,  for  Irrfusonia  read  Ii^vsoria  ; 
bottom  line,  for  Ebsenberg  read  Ekrenberg ;  p.  36,  bottom  line,  for  Rodget 
read  Roget;  p.  41,  14th Tine  from  bottom,  for  ewmgeHieal  read  analogical; 
p.  43,  6Si  line  from  bottom,  for  dorian  read  Aonian;  p.  255,  middle  ofpage, 
for  Qarcen  read  Gardnj  p.  256.  9th  line  from  bottom,  for  Panihur  read  Pav- 
thier;  p.  512,  middle  of  page,  for  Yt^za  is  probably  meant  Jaffa ,  though  it  is 

J^rinteci  as  it  is  written  in  the  manuscript;  (and  so  of  some  of  the  others;) 
ine  19th  from  bottom,  for  Hinnon  read  Hinnom. 
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